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MOST  VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO..  Publishers, 

Nos.  1, 3,  and  8  Bond  St..  NeW  York. 


APPLETON'S  AMERICAN  STANDARD  GEOGRAPHIES, 
STICKNEY'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAGE,  and  LUPTON'S  ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE, 

HAVE  BEEN  LICENSED  BY 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

For  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Virginia,  and  adopted  Foit  kxclusivb  use  by  a 
laige  number  of  the  leading  Counties  and  Cities  in  the  State. 


TBSBa  aSMBAPHIES  praient  the  Utett  and  bwt  ImproTementB  in  School  Text-Books,  end 
embody  the  metbodt  approyed  and  followed  by  the  moet  IntellfKent  and  eucceatftit  educators.  Their 
mechanical  ezeoation  Is  unsnrpasswd.  In  ttriking  illiutrtMoiUt  ^mtmeu  V*  «*<V  '"^  hmutp  nf  UtUr 
ortft,  tt«9f  heefBt  w»  «quaU.  The  attentioa  of  the  Principals  of  all  gradee  of  Schools  Is  eqwote/Zy  called 
to  these  books.    The  evchaoge  and  introdiictory  prlcee  are  as  fellows : 

XLBHBKTABY  QBOOBAPHT,  exchange  85  cents,  introductory  66  oents. 

HIOHBE  GXOOBAPHT,  exchange  76  cents,  introdaotory  $1.S6. 

THB  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  LANGUAOB  tnppUes  a  want  long  U\i  In  all  gtadee  of  Xlementary 
Schools;  It  has  for  this  reason  been  recelTedwith  nnlTersal  fkyot. 

Teaching  chfldreo  to  write  their  own  l^uignage  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner  has  1)een  so  long 
and  so  genentllj  neglected  that  all  sabeeqnent  training  of  them  as  young  men  and  woman  in  Schools 
of  eveiy  grade  has  Ikiled  to  detelop  a  reaaonaUy  good  style  of  writing.  This  Is  painfilly  apparent  in 
the  labored,  stilted,  and  annatnral  style  of  the  eessys  and  eompositloos  read  by  the  graduatee  at  mait 
ifm4(iM  fftftffatfwmf  intJiMiimt. 

If  District  Boards  and  the  Piiodpab  of  Private  Schools  would  remedy  this  evil,  th«y  should  see 
that  ^eee  Taluable  little  books  are  introdueed  and  wsd  in  CTeiy  School  under  their  ohargeb  They  are 
a  graded  series  of  lessons  and  blanks  in  four  numbers  and  introduced  at  8  cents  per  copy  and  retailed 
at  0  cents  per  copy.    Teachers'  edition  60  oents  per  copy. 

Nol  1,  8T0BIIS  IN  PIOTUBBS,  appeals  to  the  child's  delight  in  stories,  and,  by  means  of  pictures 
suggeeting  incidents  or  adTentures,  enlists  the  imagination  and  so  makes  him  forget  himself  and  his 
school  surroundings,  and  act  in  the  fteedom  of  his  home-life. 

No.  2, 8TUDIB8  IN  ANIMALS.  aTsUs  itself  of  the  curiosity  of  the  child  and  givee  him  opporto- 
tdty  for  learning  more  while  contributing  what  by  his  own  obserration  he  has  already  learned  of  the 
ways  and  forms  of  animals. 

No.  8, 8TUDIBS  IN  PLANTS,  by  preeentlng  a  great  tarlety  of  pictures.  Is  the  best  snbatltnte  for 
and  reminder  of  life  out-oMoors,  In  fields  and  gaMeus,  and  mskee  poeeible  the  acquaintance  with 
forms  and  habits  of  plants  which  should  precede  eren  the  most  elementary  lessons  in  Botany. 

No.  4, 8TUDIB8  OF  W0BD8,  considers  Unguage-fonns  in  the  same  manner  as  things  are  studied, 
first  deyeloplng  them  in  so  natural  a  wey  as  not  to  esdte  self^onsdousness,  then  using  them  in  their 
iDMMt  apparent  aiMt  Ihmlliar  connections. 

LUPTON'S  XUBMBNTABT  PBINCIPLBS  OF  SCIBNTIflO  AOBIOULTUEB  meets  the  demand 
for  a  brief  traatise  on  this  suh|ect.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  Ikrmer  must  know  something  of  the 
sdeatifio  principles  luTolred  in  the  productions  of  ihe  soil  or  lall  to  profit  by  his  calling,  and  as  a  large 
minority  of  boys  will  reoeiTe  no  sdesalflc.  Instruction  beyond  the  Public  Schools,  they  ehouM  have 
Just  such  information  as  this  Htfle  book  supplies.  - 

For  ftirther  information,  address, 

W.  HORACE  80PER, 
General  A^^eH/  fir  Maryland  and  Virginia^ 
No,  332  W.  BaUimere  Street^  BaUimmre^  Aid, 
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Oar  Children's  Bodies. 
III. 

I.  Ventilation  and  Heating. — For  a  large  part  of  our  school- 
year  we  in  the  South  have  little  or  no  trouble  under  this  head  ;  but 
the  occasional  short  spells  of  very  cold  weather  require  that  we  should 
give  it  dose  attention.  Our  buildings  are  not  constructed  with  storm 
doors,  double  windows  and  the  many  appliances  common  to  those  at 
the  North. 

Whatever  be  the  source  of  heat  (and  in  the  space  allotted  me  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  subject),  the  temperature  of 
the  school-room  should  always  be  maintained  up  to  sixty-five  degrees 
(Fahr.)  and  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  seventy.  A  temperature  of 
sixty-five  degrees  to  healthy  children  warmly  clad  is  generally  suffi- 
ciently high,  but  in  public  schools  there  are  always  a  number  of  chil- 
dren not  warmly  clad,  and  for  them  it  would  be  unhealthy  to  permit 
the  temperature  to  remain  below  seventy  degrees  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  maintenance  of  an  even  temperature  somewhat  low  is,  how- 
ever, more  to  be  desired  than  excessive  heat,  which  has  a  great  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  circulation  of  the  brain.  My  own  experience 
with  teachers  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  most  teachers  maintain 
their  rooms  at  too  low  a  temperature  rather  than  two  high  a  one. 
The  tendency  to  become  absorbed  in  the  work  of  the  school  makes 
them  too  long  neglect  the  source  of  heat,  or  the  open  window  which 
has  been  raised  for  purposes  of  ventilation ;  and  above  all  others 
is  the  tendency  to  make  their  own  feelings  rather  than  the  thermome- 
ter the  test  of  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  real  difficulty  is  to 
maintain  an  even  temperature  and  at  the  same  time  have  sufficient 
ventilation.  In  a  room  heated  by  two  sources  of  heat,  a  hot-air  flue 
at  one  end  and  an  open  stove,  or  fire-place,  at  the  other,  this  difficulty 
is  fully  overcome,  for  the  open  stove  furnishes  a  most  perfect  ventilator, 
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and  the  flue  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  warmed  fresh  air.  Expe- 
rience with  rooms  heated  in  this  way  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  a 
most  desirable  way  of  heating  and  ventilating ;  in  fact  here  the  system 
of  ventilating  in  no  way  contradicts  that  of  heating,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case.  Where  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves,  the  simplest  contri- 
vance for  admitting  fresh  air  without  producing  draughts,  is  to  .place 
under  the  lower  sash  of  each  window  a  narrow  piece  of  wood,  the 
length  of  the  width  of  the  sash.  The  effect  is  to  leave  a  narrow  open- 
ing between  the  sashes,  and  thus  admit  air  in  an  upward  direction. 
This  works  very  well  if  there  is  a  transom,  or  chimney. or  flue  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  will  then  sufficiently  ventilate  a  room 
full  of  children.  As  to  the  amount  of  fresh  air  required  for  good  ven- 
tilation, doctors  here,  as  elsewhere,  disagree,  some  authorities  placing 
the  amount  at  1,400  to  3,500  cubic  feet  hourly  to  each  scholar,  while 
a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  puts  it 
at  one-third  or  one-half  that  amount.  No  system  of  ventilation  and 
heating  will  work  unless  the  teacher  and  janitor  work  together. 

In  ordinary  weather,  our  rooms  in  the  South  can  be  well  ventilated 
by  keeping  the  upper  sash  of  each  window  constantly  lowered  an 
inch  or  two  (more  than  that  produces  too  much  draught)  and  leav- 
ing the  door  open  four  of  five  minutes  at  the  expiration  of  each  half 
hour. 

2.  Care  of  the  Eyes. — Here  the  teacher  is  rarely  beset  with  diffi- 
culties not  of  his  own  making ;  no  defective  flues,  no  mode  of  heat- 
ing determined  by  school-authorities,  or  undue  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  ambitious  parents  and  exacting  superintendent,  or  principal. 
In  one  respect  only  may  he  have  any  one  else  to  blame :  the  architect 
may  have  put  in  too  few  or  too  many  windows.  And  as  the  difficul- 
ties are  few,  the  responsibility  is  great,  the  greater  in  that  the  wider 
the  extension  of  education,  the  larger  the  number  of  pupils  of  defec- 
tive vision. 

Says  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  in  his  treatise  on  the  care  of  the  eyes : 
"  It  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  experience  of  opthalmic  sur- 
geons, it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  a  child  suffering  from  defective 
vision  who  has  not,  before  the  defect  was  discovered,  been  repeatedly 
and  systematically  punished  by  teachers  or  school-masters  for  sup- 
posed obstinacy  or  stupidity."  Defective  vision  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing as  our  education  becomes  more  widely  diffused,  and  the  tendency 
of  near-sight  to  increase  as  school-life  advances  is  fully  shown  by  the 
following  statistics  obtained  by  Dr.  Derby,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Conklin,  of  Dayton. 
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PUce. 


Ciocinnati..... 

Dayton 

Brooklyn^,.,, 
Baffiilo 


Amherst  College..! 


Nearsighted  per  Hundred. 


District  Schools. 


5  (at  seven  years  of  age) 


Entering. 


High  Schools. 


I6 

l8 

28 

to  26  at  eighteen. 


Graduating. 
50 


Long-sight  seems  to  be  less  prevalent,  but  pupils  suffering  from 
this  defect  are  also  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  as  they  sometimes 
hold  the  book  close  to  the  eyes  to  make  the  print  look  larger. 

A  child  with  a  normal  eye  should  be  able  to  read  a  page  of  an  or- 
dinary school  reader  at  the  distance  of  forty  inches  and  all  inter- 
vening distances  down  to  four  inches.  If  the  child  cannot  do  this  the 
parent  should  be  informed  and  advised  to  consult  a  competent  oculist. 
The  recruit  for  the  British  army  is  required  to  recognise  clearly  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  feet  a  spot  one  inch  in  diameter.  To  adapt  this  test 
to  the  school-room,  print  letters  (not  in  words,  but  thus,  SPDQRT) 
three- eighths  of  an  inch  high  and  require  the  pupil  to  read  them  at  a 
distance. of  twenty  feet.  Where  defects  of  vision  are  overcome  by 
the  use  of  proper  gla.sses,  their  use  should  be  insisted  on.  Young 
children  especially  avoid  their  use,  and  frequently  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule on  the  part  of  their  schoolmates  makes  them  lay  their  glasses 
aside.  I  have  had  cases  in  which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
their  constant  use. 

But  after  all  this  has  been  accomplished  the  teacher  should  observe 
the  following  rules : 

1.  Have  the  light  fall  from  behind,  or  over  the  left  shoulder,  if  pos- 
sible, but  never  come  from  the  front. 

2.  Study  must  be  interrupted,  for  youngest  children,  every  fifteen 
minutes,  for  older  ones  every  thirty  minutes,  by  change  of  position. 

3.  Writing  on  the  blackboard  should  be  an  inch  high  for  the  main 
body  of  the  script  letters  and  two  inches  high  for  numbers. 

4.  Greasy  slates  and  pale  ink  are  to  be  avoided. 

5.  Drawing  maps  on  a  small  scale  should  be  forbidden. 

6.  Children  with  known  defects  of  vision  should  be  free  to  approach 
as  near  as  they  like  all  blackboards,  wall-maps,  &c. 
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Fractions!    What  Are  They? 

The  examination  of  teachers  has  brought  home  to  me,  with  a  force 
that  is  much  more  powerful  than  pleasant,  the  very  unwelcome  con- 
clusion that  either  my  comprehension  and  idea  of  fractions  are 
radically  wrong,  or  very  many  of  the  teachers  are  mistaken  as 
to  their  nature  and  properties.  This  unexpected  and  troublesome 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  really  constitutes  a  fraction  has 
caused  me  to  think  a  great  deal  about  the  matter,  to  examine  the 
authorities  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  own  opinions,  and  to  search 
for  the  probable  cause  of  error  in  others.  A  desire  to  get  this,  thing 
perfectly  straight  in  my  own  mind  has  led  me  to  attempt  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper,  in  which  I  propose  to  discuss  what  fractions  are, 
and  also  what  they  are  not.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  explanations 
of  fractions  given  in  some  of  our  text-books  are  ambiguous  and  con- 
tradictory, and  teachers  and  pupils  have  mistaken  their  real  teaching, 
or  I  have  gone  thus  far  through  life  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  a 
fraction  really  is. 

One  way  to  ascertain  what  a  thing  really  is,  is  to  make  sure  what  it 
is  not.  Let  us  try  this  method  with  fractions.  Webster  defines  a 
fraction  to  be  "  a  portion,  a  fragment,  a  division  or  aliquot  part  of  a 
whole  number."  Now.  let  us  see  whether  these  definitions  are  arith- 
metically correct.  The  same  dictionary  defines  a  "  portion  "  to  be 
"a  separated  part  of  anything."  The  number  20  is  divisible  into  two 
parts,  as  10+ 10 ;  or  into  four  parts,  as  5+5+5+5-  Now,  in  this  case  10 
or  5  is  a  separated  part  or  portion  of  20,  but  neither  10  nor  5  is  a  frac- 
tion. Eight  is  a  whole  number,  and  either  4  or  2  is  a  division  or 
aliquot  part  of  8,  but  neither  4  nor  2  is  a  fraction.  And  these  examples 
make  it  very  evident  that  the  common  or  dictionary  meaning  of  frac- 
tion, which  makes  it  synonymous  with  portion  or  part,  is  not  the 
arithmetical  meaning,  which  is  only  synonymous  with  fragment. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  defines  a  fraction  thus:  "In  Arithmetic 
a  fraction  is  any  part  or  parts  of  a  unit  or  whole,  and  it  consists  of  two 
members,  a  denominator  and  a  numerator,  whereof  the  former  shows 
into  how  many  parts  the  unit  is  divided,  and  the  latter  shows  how 
many  of  them  are  taken  in  a  given  case."  Unit  and  whole  are  hefe 
used  as  explanatory  of  one  another.  A  unit  is  a  single  whole  thing. 
This  definition  of  a  fraction  agrees  so  well  with  the  definitions  given  in 
the  best  text- books  on  Arithmetic,  that  we  may  safely  accept  it  as 
correct.     Now,  then,  let  us  consider  this  definition  carefully.     A  frac- 
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tion  must  consist  of  two  members  or  terms,  the  numerator  and  the 
denominator,  and  any  number  that  may  be  properly  expressed  by  one 
term  is  necessarily  not  a  fraction.  A  fraction  also  consists  of  a  part 
or  parts  of  a  unit,  and  as  the  sum  of  all  the  parts  is  only  equal  to  the 
whole,  it  follows  that  a  true  fraction  can  never  be  greater  than  the 
unit,  and  as  the  unit  in  Arithmetic  is  always  expressed  by  i,  a  true 
fraction  can  never  be  greater  than  i.  To  determine  what  any  arith- 
metical expression  really  is,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  its  lowest 
and  simplest  terms ;  and  as  the  simplest  form  of  expressing  the  sum 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  unit  is  not  f  or  t ,  but  i,  it  follows  that  a  true 
fraction  must  always  be  less  than  the  unit  i.  Take  the  two  arith- 
metical expressions,  A^  and  V.  Now,  ij  being  incapable  of  expres- 
sion in  simpler  form  than  \ ,  which  is  an  arithmetical  expression  con- 
sisting of  two  terms,  a  numerator  and  a  denominator,  is  a  true  frac- 
tion ;  but  V,  being  capable  of  expression  in  the  simple  and  single 
term  4,  is  not  a  fraction  at  all,  though  each  of  the  sixteen  \,  of  which 
V  is  composed,  is  a  true  fraction. 

There  is  also  another  method  by  which  we  may  determine  with  ab- 
solute certainty  whether  any  arithmetical  expression  is  a  fraction  or 
not.  Decimal  fractions  differ  from  common  fractions  only  in  two 
points — first,  in  that  the  denominator  of  a  decimal  fraction  is  always 
10  or  some  power  of  10 ;  while  the  denominator  of  a  common  fraction 
may  be  any  number.  And  second,  in  that  the  denominator  of  a 
decimal  fraction,  being  easily  understood,  is  never  written,  but  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  decimal  point,  while  the  denominator  of  a  common 
fraction  must  always  be  written,  because  it  cannot  be  known  in  any 
other  way.  But  there  is  no  decimal  fraction  which  may  not  at  once 
be  converted  into  a  common  fraction  by  simply  writing  its  denomina- 
tor under  its  numerator,  as  .25=1^1^,  a  common  fraction  ;  and  there  is 
no  common  fraction  which  may  not  be  converted  into  its  decimal 
equivalent  by  simply  annexing  as  many  ciphers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  nuitierator  and  dividing  by  the  denominator,  prefixing  to  the 
quotient  thus  obtained  the  decimal  point,  as  }=.25,  which  result  is 
obtained  thus  ^=^^=.35.  The  circulating  and  repeating  decimals, 
which  are  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule,  do  not  affect  its  correct- 
ness. 

Still  another  test  is  the  grammatical  test,  which  requires  us  to  use 
a  singular  noun  with  a  single  number  and  a  plural  noun  with  a  plural 
number.  If,  then,  we  must  use  a  plural  noun  in  connection  with  any 
arithmetical  expression,  we  may  know  that  it  is  not  a  fraction,  not 
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being  a  part  or  parts  of  one,  but  more  than  one.  We  then  have  these 
four  tests  by  which  we  may  prove  whether  any  arithmetical  expres- 
sion is  a  fraction  or  not :  ( ist)  In  its  simplest  form  it  must  consist  of 
two  terms,  neither  more  nor  less;  (2d)  It  must  express  something 
less  than  i;  (3d)  It  must  be  capable  of  conversion  into  a  decimal 
equivalent;  and  (4th)  it  must  stand  the  grammatical  test. 

Now.  to  show  what  a  fraction  is  not,  let  us  take  up  the  explanations 
of  fractions  given  in  Venable*s  Arithmetic,  the  text-book  in  use  in  this 
county,  and  also  used  extensively  throughout  the  State.  There  are 
some  so-called  fractions  which  by  their  very  names  indicate  plainly 
that  they  are  not  true  or  simple  fractions,  as  "compound  fraction," 
which  is  a  fraction  of  a  fraction,  as  }4  of  }i]  a  "  complex  fraction,' ' 
which  is  an  arithmetical  expression  having  two  terms,  one  of  which  is 
itself  a  fraction,  as  —  ;  and  an  "  improper  fraction,"  which  is  always 
something  more  than  a  fraction.  But  there  is  not  any  necessity  for 
confusion  or  misunderstanding  about  these,  as  the  very  names  given 
to  them  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  the  so-called  fractions,  and  where- 
in they  differ  from  a  true  or  simple  fraction.  Section  93  of  Venable's 
Practical  Arithmetic  defines  a  fraction  to  be  "  an  expression  which 
denotes  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  the  unit  or  whole ;  and  sec- 
tion 97  says  :  "  A  fraction  is  commonly  expressed  in  figures  by  two 
numbers,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  line  between  them.  The  num- 
ber below  the  line  is  called  the  denominator,  and  expresses  into  how 
many  equal  parts  the  whole  or  unit  is  divided.  The  upper  number  is 
called  the  numerator,  and  shows  how  many  of  these  equal  parts  are 
taken  to  form  the  fraction."  These  sections  very  nearly  coincide 
with  the  standard  definition  of  a  fraction  taken  from  the  Encyclo- 
paedia, and  may  therefore  be  considered  absolutely  correct.  But  in 
section  99  of  the  same  arithmetic  we  have,  '*  A  fraction  expresses  the 
division  of  the  numerator  by  the  denominator.  Three-fourlhs  ex- 
presses 3-7-4 ;  for  we  get  the  same,  whether  we  divide  a  unit,  as  a  yard, 
into  four  equal  parts,  and  take  three  of  these  parts,  or  divide  a  line 
three  yards  long  into  four  equal  parts  and  take  one  of  them.  Simi- 
larly, ^  of  a  dollar  is  }(  of  three  dollars.  Hence,  in  every  fraction 
the  numerator  is  the  dividend  and  the  denominator  is  the  divisor.'* 
Now,  the  thing  divided  is  always  the  dividend,  and  we  are  told  in 
section  97  that  it  is  the  unit  or  whole  which  is  divided  to  form  a  frac- 
tion, so  that  these  statements  in  sections  97  and  99  directly  contradict 
one  another.  Three  fourths  is  e^ua/  to  3-f-4,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
expressing  3-^4.     Mr.  Venable  says  they  express  the  same  because 
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the  result  is  the  same;  but  the  results  are  often  the  same,  though  the 
means  be  very  different.  A  man  dies  all  the  same,  whether  he  be 
hanged,  or  shot,  or  drowned,  and  as  it  is  no  proof  that  a  man  was 
hanged  because  he  is  dead,  so  it  is  no  proof  that  a  fraction  expresses 
the  division  of  the  numerator  by  the  denominator  because  we  get  the 
same.  A  man  "  gets  the  same  "  whether  he  steals  a  horse  or  buys 
him ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  two  processes  are  the  same. 
Neither  do  we  always  "  get  the  same,"  for  %  of  one  apple  might  very 
easily  be  a  different  thing  from  ^  of  three  apples,  if  the  apples  were 
not  of  equal  size  and  quality  ;  and  to  sell  a  man  ^  of  a  house  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  selling  him  ^  of  three  houses.  Then  in  section 
ICO  of  the  same  arithmetic  we  are  told,  "  Hence  a  fraction  expresses  a 
part  of  any  number,  or  the  sum  of  any  equal  parts  into  which  a  num- 
ber is  divided.  Thus,  V,  V,  t,  are  all  fractions.  And  the  whole 
number  15  is  the  fraction  V,  ¥,  or  V."  Could  any  explanation  be 
more  mistaken  or  further  from  the  truth  ?  If  V  is  a  fraction,  surely  9 
is  the  denominator,  showing  into  how  many  parts  the  unit  is  divided, 
and  19  is  the  numerator,  showing  how  many  of  these  parts  are  taken; 
and  although  there  are  but  9  parts  there,  we  may  take  19— an  evident 
absurdity.  Nor  does  Mr.  Venable  mean  that  V  is  an  improper  frac- 
tion, for  he  gives  it  with  ♦,  which  is  not  an  improper  fraction.  And 
if  "  a  fraction  expresses  a  part  of  any  number,  or  the  sum  of  any  equal 
parts  into  which  a  number  is  divided,'*  then,  as  there  is  no  number 
which  is  not  a  part  of  a  greater  number,  and  no  number  which  is  not 
exactly  the  sum  of  the  equal  parts  into  which  it  may  be  divided,  it 
follows  that  every  number  is  a  fraction ;  and  if"  the  whole  number  15 
is  the  fraction  V,  or  any  other  sort  of  a  fraction,  there  is  no  number 
that  is  not  a  fraction  of  some  sort,  and  arithmetic  is  not  the  science 
of  numbers,  but  the  science  of  fractions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  foundation  for  these  errors  is  laid  in  the 
method  of  numeration  taught ;  for  if  it  is  proper  to  read  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  units  of  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, units  of  millions,  &c.,  then  a  fraction,  being  one  or  more  of  the 
equal  parts  of  a  unit,  and  500  being  five  of  the  ten  equal  parts  into 
which  a  unit  of  thousands  may  be  divided,  500  is  a  fraction,  which  it 
is  not  at  all,  for  it  will  not  stand  any  one  of  the  four  certain  tests  pre- 
viously formulated.  It  is  not  composed  of  two  terms,  it  does  not 
express  less  than  i,  it  cannot  be  converted  into  a  decimal  equivalent, 
and  it  cannot  be  used  with  a  singular  noun.  The  truth  is,  that  thou- 
sands, millions,  &c.,  are  not  different  orders  o{  units  zX  all,  there  being 
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but  one  unit  and  but  one  place  of  units  in  numbers ;  but  they  are 
simply  different  orders  of  numbers^  signifying  different  and  certain 
aggregations  or  sums  of  units.  The  number  i,ooo  is  not  one  unit, 
but  one  thousand  units.  Figures  and  units  are  very  different  things. 
One  is  a  unit,  2  is  not,  though  standing  in  the  place  of  units.  In  the 
numbers  i,  10,  100,  1,000,  removing  the  figure  i  to  the  left  does  not 
change  the  order  of  units  which  it  represents,  but  the  number  of  units, 
just  as  removing  the  same  figure  i  to  the  right  (as  .1,  .01,  .001)  ex- 
presses a  greater  division  of  the  unit.  Doubtless  much  confusion 
grows  out  of  the  common  use  of  fraction  and  part  as  synonymous ; 
but  in  arithmetic  they  are  not  so,  for  a  part  of  a  number  may  not  be  a 
fraction  at  all — as  4,  which  is  a  part  of  8,  is  not  2.  fraction  ;  and  a 
fraction  may  include  several  parts,  as  ^,  which  includes  three  of  the 
four  equal  parts  into  which  the  unit  has  been  divided. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  error  seems  to  be  a  growing  one, 
and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  serious  one,  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  it  checked  and  corrected. 

A.  A.  MacDonald. 


Oatline  of  Primary  Arithmetic. 

BY  S.  T.  PENDLETON. 
II. 

Addition. — Here,  as  in  substraction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
we  get  the  scholar  to  make  the  table.  We  commence  with  what  the 
scholar  knows,  counting  objects ;  having  taught  him  that  +  means 
*' andy  and  =  means  ''are''  and  3-1-2=^5,  reads  3  and  2 are  5.  Thus  : 

ill       II       Mill       MM       II       II  I  M  I       II  II  I       II       II  M  II  I 
3+2    =    5;  4+2=6;^  5    +     2=7. 

We  then  get  him  to  make  and  memorize  the  table  (written  as  above 
without  the  marks),  in  order,  forward,  backward,  out  of  order,  skip- 
ping, putting  hand  over,  &c. 

For  little  beginners  the  teacher  says :  "  Start  with  9  and  count  2 
more ;  as,  9,  10, 11 ;  9  and  2  are  11";  and  so  for  other  figures.  This 
is  a  very  good  plan : 
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+ 

To  test  him,  write  on  the  board  2 

and  pointing  at  the  different  figures  in  any  order,  .        — 

get  the  scholar  to  give  the  sum  of  the  figure  and  2  9 

or  without  pointing,  let  each  scholar  in  succession  4 

say  9  and  2  are  11,  4  and  2  are  6,  &c,;  and  some-  o 

times  only  ,the  sums,  11,  6,  2,  10,  &c.,  around  the  8 

class,  starting  at  different  figures  at  different  rounds.  6 

3 
Also,  as  another  method  of  test  and  drill,  call  out  7 

4  and  2,  8  and  2,  5  and  2,  9  and  2,  &c.,  and  let  2 

the  scholar  write  the  sums  on  the  slate,  and  to  pre-  5 

vent  copying  hold  his  slate  to  his  breast,  so  as  i 

not  to  be  seen,  or  put  a  book  over  each  sum  as 
written,  or  let  the  scholars  sit  or  stand  a  yard 
apart,  &c. 

We  also  teach  the  addition  of  2  not  only  to  single  figures,  but  also 
to  numbers  of  2  figures.  This  is  very  readily  taught  upon  the  prin- 
ciple or  key  22+2=24,  because  2  and  2  are  4;  65+2=67,  because  5 
and  2  are  7,  &c.  The  scholars  catch  this  right  off  without  any  large 
number  of  exercises  or  combinations  in  which  some  teachers  are  apt 
to  get  "  swamped."  This  is  necessary,  because  in  adding  a  column  of 
figures  we  have  to  add  2  not  only  to  single  figures,  but  also  to  num- 
bers of  2  figures.  It  is  necessary  in  multiplication,  as  9  times  6  equal 
54.  and  54  and  4  we  carry  equal  58. 

We  next  give  columns  to  add,  orally  or  on  slate,  i 

containing  I's  and  2's  only ;  as  2 

2 

Also  add  orally  and  quickly ^  so  as  not  to  have  i 

time  to  count;  thus,  from  bottom  5, 7, 8,  10,'  12, 13,  2 

and  from  top  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11,  13.  i 

2 

We  can  then  also  add  by  2*s  to  100,  beginning  2 

with  o,  or  I,  merely  as  a  help  and  practice  in  addi-  — 

tion. 

Remark. — Some  teachers  have  made  the  mistake  here  of  suppos- 
ing that  adding  by  2's,  3*s,  4's,  &c.,  up  to  a  hundred,  was  the  final 
object ;  whereas  the  tables  are  the  chief  thing,  and  all  operations  in 
arithmetic  depend  on  them.     Some  again  have  supposed  that  teach- 
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ing  the  numerical  frame  was  a  chief  thing — when  it  may  or  may  not 
be  used  merely  as  one  of  the  helps. 

We  do  exactly  the  same  with  the  3rd  column  in  the  addition  table; 
and  then  the  2nd  and  3rd  mixed  up,  getting  the  scholar  to  make  the 
table;  as —  •  2 

8+3=  2 

2+2=  And  also  add  columns  i 

6+3=  containing  i,  2  and  3;  as  3 

7+2=  2 

&c. 
And  so  for  each  other  column  in  the  addition  3 

table.     But  notice  the  following  triangle ;  which,  3 

upon  the  principle  of  3+2=2+3,  will  shorten  the  i 

work  by  half,  always  drilling  in  each  column,  be-  — 

ginning  with  the  2nd,  thus:  3+2,  2+3,  8+2,  2+8,  5+2,  2+5,  &c. 
Show  the  principles  by  making  the  marks  |  |  I  |  |  ,  and  point- 
ing first  at  the  3  marksand  then  at  the  2  marks,  and  asking  how 
many;  and  then  pointing  first  at  the  two  marks  and  then  at  the 
three  marks,  and  asking  how  many : 


2+2 

3+2 

3+3 

4+2 

4+3 

4+4 

5+2 

5+3 

5+4 

5+5 

6+2 

6+3 

6+4 

6+5 

6+6 

7+2 

7+3 

7+4 

7+5 

7+6 

7+7 

8+2 

8+3 

8+4 

8+5 

8+6 

8+7 

8+8 

9+2 

9+3 

9+4 

9+5 

9+6 

9+7 

9+8 

9+9 

Then  we  need  begin  each  column  only  with  the  number  of  the 
column  added  to  itself;  as  the  3rd  column,  3+3,  4+3,  &c. ;  the  4th 
column,  4+4,  5+4,  &c. ;  so  that  when  we  get  to  the  9th  column,  the 
scholar  knows  all  except  9+9,  because  8+9=9+8  in  8th  colunm ; 
7+9=9+7  in  7th  column;  6+9=9+6  in  6th  column;  5+9=^9-1-5 
in  5th  column,  &c. 

It  is  well,  after  getting  through  the  5th  column  22022 
in  the  addition  table,  to  work  out  examples  of  sev-  i  2  i  2  i 
eral  columns,  first  containing  i*s  and  2's;  as —  221   12 

and  then  examples  with  I's,  2*s  and  3*5;  12222 

I's,  2*s,  3's  and  4's;  &c.,  12222 

22221 
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Also  give  examples  of  this  sort  to  test  knowledge  of  table : 

519748362    74392615 
22222222    33333333  &c»  to  add.  . 


Also  another  excellent  plan  is  first  to  give  two  numbers  of  several 
figures  each  to  add,  then  three  numbers,  then  four  numbers,  &c.  You 
can  get  them  from  Pendleton's  Arithmetic  Cards.  This  plan  drills  a 
class  up  to  perfect  work. 

Notice  that  one  special  difficulty  is  when  you  sometimes  carry  and 
sometimes  do  not  carry. 

Also  from  the  very  first,  and  all  along,  give  practical  questions, 
mental  and  written,  bringing  in  questions  of  every-day  life;  as,  If 
your  mother  gives  you  three  cents  and  your  iiather  four  cents,  how 
many  cents  will  you  have? 

John  gpves  Mary  2  apples,  Susan  gives  Mary  3  apples ;  how  many 
apples  has  Mary  in  all  ?  How  many  are  2  and  3  ?  Each  left  scholar 
takes  two  grains  of  corn,  and  then  each  right  scholar  gives  each  left 
scholar  8  grains  of  corn  ;^  how  many  grains  of  corn  has  each  left 
scholar  in  all  ?  Also  such  exercises  as.  What  two  numbers  make  10? 
Answer,  8  and  2,  7  and  3,  5  and  5,  6  and  4,  &c. 

The  difficulty  with  beginners  in  writing  23^486 

down  the  right-hand  figures   under  7324 

each  other,  may  be  gotten  over  by  894 

getting  them  to  draw  lines  separating  6  7  1 

the  periods ;  as,  9  |  8  4  6  | 

2684026 

The  dictating  of  examples  to  add  of  unequal  30004 

numbers,  and  numbers  containing   o's,  is  67 

the  hardest  exercise  and  last  step ;  as,  8200 

200480 

This  is  a  good  practice.  Ask  the  class  to  add 
all  the  numbers  from  13  to  23 ;  or  any  two 
numbers.  You  will  know  the  answer  with- 
out adding 

II  being  i  more  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  numbers,  13  and  23. 

Also  get  different  examples  with  the  same  answers,  by  changing  the 
order  of  the  numbers ;  as, 
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4867  2348  &c.,  as  will  be  mentioned 

3259  4867  in  the  oral  drills  com- 

9463  9463  binin^  +  and  — . 

2348  3259* 

The  teacher  can  examine  more  quickly,  while  the  scholars  need  not 
know  that  the  answers  are  the  same. 

Keep  up  quick  oral  adding:  as,  8,  11,  20,  27  ;  carry  2;  6,  12,  17, 
23.     Make  plain  figures. 


Object  Lessons. 

[Note. — This  lesson  was  recently  given  to  a  class  of  children  seven  years  of  age, 
and  the  answers  below  are  the  ones  which  those  children  gave.] 

Object. — To  cultivate  perception,  memory,  and  language. 

Ptnnt. — To  develop  idea  of,  and  teach  parts  and  uses  of  parts  of  a  thimble.     . 

Method. — Teacher  calls  the  attention  of  the  class,  and  shows  them  a  thimble. 

" What  have  I  here ? "     "A  thimble." 

" What  then,  is  our  lesson  to  be  about ? *'     "A  thifnble." 

"  What  word  shall  I  write  on  the  board?  "     "  Thimble." 

Teacher  has  the  children  spell  the  word  thimble^  if  possible ;  if  not,  the  teacher 
writes  the  word,  and  the  class  spell  after  it  is  written. 

«*  What  have  I  on  the  board  ?"     "  Thimble." 

"  How  many  think  I  have  a  thimble  on  the  board?  " 

The  children  will  see  the  point,  and  some  bright  child  will  say  ''The  word  thim- 
ble."    Teacher  has  the  class  tell  her  that  she  has  the  word  thimble  on  the  board. 

'<  That  is  right ;  now  we  will  talk  a  little  about  the  thimble.  How  many  ever  used 
a  thimble  ?  "   Children  raise  hands. 

"For  what  are  thimbles  used?"   "To  sew  with." 

"  iiow  do  we  use  a  thimble  to  sew  with  ?  "  "  We  push  the'needle  through  the 
cloth  with  the  thimble." 

"  Yes,  but  why  do  we  need  a  thimble  with  which  to  push  the  needle  ?  "  "  We 
should  hurt  the  finger  sometimes  if  we  did  not  use  the  thimble." 

"  Then  what  does  the  thimble  do  for  the  finger  ?  "  "  The  thimble  protects  the 
finger." 

«  Yes,  that  is  true ;  now  who  will  come  and  find  some  part  of  this  thimble, — some 
part  that  protects  the  finger  ?  "  Children  raise  hands.  Teacher  selects  a  child  who 
comes  and  finds  the  sides. 

'*  Who  can  come  and  find  just  the  same  part  ?"    Another  child  finds  the  same  part. 

"What  part  have  they  found  ?  "  "  Sides." 


*  Pendleton's  Arithmetic  Cards,  however,  will  give  any  number  of  examples  for 
drill  in  addition. 
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Teacher  may  use  the  term  sides,  or  if  the  children  are  old  enough,  obtain  the  term 
ihUld  instead.  This  the  children  may  be  led  to  give  by  the  teacher  telling  a  short  story 
in  which  the  children  will  see  that  a  shield  is  used  for  protection. 

**  If  a  shield  is  used  to  protect,  and,  as  you  told  me  a  little  while  ago,  the  sides  of 
the  thimble  protected  the  finger,  what  might  we  call  the  side  of  a  thimble  ?  "  "A 
shield." 

Have  several  children  come  and  find  the  shield,  after  which  the  teacher  writes  the 
word  shUid  on  the  board,  the  children  spelling  the  word. 

*'  Now  tell  me  what  you  have  learned  the  thimble  has  ?  "  "  The  thimble  has  a 
shield." 

The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  class  makes  a  complete  sentence. 

**  Who  will  come  and  find  some  other  part  ?  '* 

The  teacher  selects  a  child  who  comes  and  finds  what  the  children  call  the  iop. 
Teacher  uses  this  term  or  obtains  the  word  crawn^  and,  proceeding  as  before,  finally 
gets  the  children  to  say,  "  The  thimble  has  a  crown." 

"  I  want  some  one  to  come  here  and  look  at  the  shield  and  the  crown,  and  tell  me 
what  you  see." 

"  There  are  little  dents  on  them." 

'*  Why  do  you  suppose  the  dents  were  made  on  this  thimble  ?  "  *<  So  the  needle 
will  not  slip." 

If  the  children  do  not  give  this  answer,  the  teacher  might  experiment  by  sewing, 
telling  the  children  to  notice  the  thimble  and  the  needle,  and  where  the  needle  is. 
Children  will  say,  <*  In  the  dents." 

*<  Why  not  put  it  somewhere  else  on  the  thimble  ?  " 

Teacher  tries  it  elsewhere,  and  the  children  say,  **  It  slips." 

"  How  does  it  act  when  I  use  the  dents  ?  "   "It  does  not  slip.*' 

•«  What  keeps  the  needle  from  slipping  ?  "   "  The  dents." 

"  The  dents  do  what?  "  "  Keep  the  needle  from  slipping." 

*'  Tell  me  all  about  it?  "   *<  The  dents  keep  the  needle  from  slipping." 

The  teacher  proceeds  in  a  similar  way  to  that  given  above  for  getting  the  children 
to  find  the  parts  rim  and  border  ;  children  finding,  naming,  spelling  :  teacher  writing 
the  name  on  the  board,  and  then  having  the  children  give  a  complete  sentence. 
After  the  rim  was  found,  and  the  teacher  asked  for  the  use  of  it,  one  little  boy  said, 
"  The  thimble  would  not  look  as  well  if  it  had  no  rim ; "  another,  "  If  we  should  not 
get  the  needle  in  the  dents,  and  it  should  slip,  the  rim  would  keep  it  from  hitting  the 
finger; "  another  child  said,  "  If  there  was  no  rim,  the  edge  of  the  thimble  would  be 
sharp.*' 

After  the  border  has  been  found,  lead  the  children  to  talk  about  its  being  a  place 
for  the  name.  When  the  parts  have  all  been  found,  named,  their  names  written  on 
the  board,  and  their  uses  talked  of,  then  comes  the  drill.  For  this  have  one  child 
find  some  part ;  another  find  its  name  on  the  board ;  another  tell  its  name,  and  another 
give  its  uses,  etc.,  etc.  After  there  has  been  sufficient  drill,  erase  the  work  from  the 
board,  and  then,  or  at  some  future  time,  have  the  class  reproduce  on  their  slates. 

In  any  lesson  of  this  kind  the  principal  aim  should  be  to  teach  the  child  to  see 
correctly,  and  to  properly  express  what  he  knows  about  that  which  he  does  see,  thus 
making  it  especially  a  lesson  in  Language. 
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Beading. 

Man  is  a  spirit,  manifesting  himself  through  a  physicial  organism.  The  spirit  may 
manifest  iuelf  directly  through  the  body  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  the  gestures  of 
the  hand,  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  or  tlie  articulation  of  words ;  or  indirectly  by 
means  of  some  instrun\ent,  as  the  chisel  of  the  artisan,  the  pen  of  the  writer,  or  the 
instrument  of  the  musician. 

In  whatever  form  the  spirit  manifests  itself,  that  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  which 
the  manifestation  is  effected  must  be  in  a  condition  to  perform  its  functions  satisfact- 
orily. To  play  upon  a  piano  the  fingers  must  be  made  nimble  and  the  wrists  elastic. 
To  read  orally,  the  various  organs  of  vocalization  and  articulation  must  be  so  culti- 
vated that  they  can  give  a  neat,  prompt,  firm,  and  easy  response  to  the  dictates  of 
mind.  **  All  art,"  says  Goethe,  **  must  be  preceded  by  a  certain  mechanical  expert- 
ness." 

While  mechanical  expertness  is  essential  to  perfect  oral  expression,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  those  who  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree  are  therefore  the  best  oral  readers. 
It  often  happens  that  persons  whose  articulation  is  quite  faulty,  and  whose  voices  are 
weak  and  unpleasant  in  quality,  are  more  effective  readers  than  others  whose  articu- 
lation is  distinct  and  whose  voices  are  strong  and  clear.  The  latter  divorce  expres- 
sion from  sentiment,  and  make  a  show  of  mechanical  expertness,  the  end  of  their 
efforts.  They  are  "  the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal."  The  louder  they  sound 
and  the  more  perfectly  they  tinkle  the  less  do  they  manifest  the  thought  and  feeling  con- 
tained in  the  language  which  they  employ  as  the  pretext  of  their  vocal  gymnastics.  In  the 
former  case  reading  is  a  manifestation  of  spirit,  and  the  spirit  within  is  so  strong  that  it 
shines  out  brightly  through  a  blurred  expression.  But  how  much  more  effective  would 
their  efforts  be  did  they  possess  the  two  elements, — a  condition  of  spirit  worthy  of  matii- 
festation  and  a  mechanical  expertness  capable  of  adequately  expressing  it.  These  two 
are  somewhat  mutally  dependent,  the  one  upon  the  other,  yet  one  is  more  fundamental 
than  the  other. 

In  the  early  unscientific  days  the  drug  mixer  who  relieved  a  headache,  resulting 
from  a  disordered  stomach,  by  the  external  application  of  a  powerful  ansesthetic,  was 
called  a  physician.  In  modern  times  he  is  usually  called  a  <* quack."  The  faults 
which  occur  in  the  reading  of  children  appear  to  be  mechanical,  hut  many  of  them 
are  not,  and  some  of  them  that  are  can  be  best  eradicated  by  attending  to  conditions 
which,  at  first,  may  appear  to  be  remote.  Some  of  the  important  conditions  of  good 
oral  reading  are  the  following : 

1.  yf  good  composition.  As  in  order  to  read  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some- 
thing to  read,  so  in  order  to  read  well  it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  read  which 
is  worthy  of  being  read.  There  is  a  natural  congruity,  or  agreement,  between  the 
thought  to  be  expressed  and  the  expression  which  appropriately  belongs  to  it.  Ani- 
mated thoughts  agree  with  an  animated  expression ;  feeble  and  spiritless  thoughts 
agree  with  a  feeble  and  spiritless  expression ;  and  good  oral  expression  is  inconsistent 
with  thoughts  or  language  which  have  no  power  or  beauty  in  themselves.  The  vari- 
ous series  of  school  readers  now  in  vogue  admirably  supply  this  condition,  and  furnish 
the  reader  with  a  rational  ground  of  enthusiasm  in  his  work. 

2.  Adaption  of  the  composition^  in  thought  and  language^  to  the  experience  and 
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literary  attainments  of  the  retuier, — If  the  thought  of  the  composition  is  so  difficult 
that  he  cannot  grasp  it ;  if  the  incidents  it  relates  are  so  far  removed  from  his  expe- 
rience that  he  cannot,  in  imagination,  participate  in  them ;  if  the  words  are  strange 
and  tie  sentences'  intricate ;  however  good  the  composition  may  be  in  itself,  it  fails 
to  stimulate  the  mental  activity  of  the  child,  and  hence  to  inspire  good  expression. 
If  a  profound  scholar,  whose  soul 

**  Is  sicklied  oVr  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 

contemplated  suicide,  and  wished  to  impress  upon  an  audience  his  powers  of  oral  ex- 
pression just  before  **  shuffling  off,"  he  would  find  the  famous  soliloquy,  **  To  be  or  not  to 
be,"  etc.,  admirably  suited  to  his  purpose.  But  the  average  boy  of  ten  years  does  not 
understand  the  thought  and  language  of  that  composition ;  he  enjoys  excellent  health 
and  has  no  notion  of  killing  himself.  Yet  he  is  sometimes  asked  to  read  that,  and 
other  compositions,  not  less  removed  from  his  experience  and  literary  attainments. 

The  pupil  is  graded  by  his  reader,  and  a  strong  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  teacher  to  advance  him  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  the 
teacher  stubbornly  resist  the  strong  temptation  to  sacrifice  this  condition  of  good  ex- 
perience. If  the  purp>ose  be  to  secure  the  ends  which  may  be  gained  by  silent  read- 
ing, the  matter  read  should  be  very  near  the  outer  circle  of  the  pupil's  powers  ;  if  the 
purpose  be  to  secure  skill  in  oral  expression,  the  matter  should  fall  somewhat  within 
that  line.  If  all  the  mind's  energy  is  employed  in  grasping  the  thought,  the  expres- 
sion of  that  thought  must  necessarily  l)e  weak. 

3.  Mastery  of  the  thought  and  language,  **  A  mistake  in  emphasis  is  the  mind's 
mistake,"  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  axiom.  Not  only  does  correct  emphasis 
depend  upon  correct  thinking,  but  the  right  use  of  other  elements  of  expression  is 
equally  dependent  upon  a  mastery  of  the  thought.  Expression  is  determined  by  the 
state  of  the  mind  at  the  instant  the  act  is  performed.  If  the  thought  is  comprehended 
vaguely,  the  articulation  will  be  correspondingly  indistinct.  A  rising  inflection  is  the 
natural  sign  of  doubt ;  a  falling  inflection,  the  sign  of  positiveness.  The  sentence  to 
be  read  may  be  positive  in  form  and  meaning  and  hence  require  a  falling  inflection. 
But  the  prevailing  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  be  that  of  doubt  as  to  what  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  rpally  is,  and  that  state  of  mind  will  force  the  inflection  up 
instead  of  down,  and  thus  make  the  expression  a  contradiction  of  the  thought.  It 
might  be  shown  that  a  correct  use  of  each  of  the  many  elements  of  expression  is 
equally  dependent  upon  a  complete  mastery  of  the  thought  and  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  such  mastery  inspires  the  young  reader  with  a  confidence  and  enthusiasm  that 
frees  bis  expression  from  many  defects  he  would  otherwise  exhibit,  and  gives  to  it 
many  positive  excellencies. 

4.  A  vivid  imagination.  In  order  to  secure  to  best  expression,  not  only  must  the 
reader  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  comprehend  the  thought  of  the  sen- 
tences, see  the  author's  purpose  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  and  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  existing  between  that  purpose  and  the  means  employed,  but  his  imagi- 
nation must  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  every  object  described,  and  by  it  he  must 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  every  character  introduced.  To  read  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tion is  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  an  image  of  the  object,  or  scene,  de- 
scribed.    To  read  successfully  an  account  of  a  series  of  actions  is  to  cause  the  hearer 

o  put  himself,  in  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the  actors,  and  to  participate  in  the 
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drmma  in  which  they  are  engaged.    The  reader  who  expects  the  imagination  of  his 

hearer  to  be  more  active  than  his  own,  will  usually  meet  with  disappointment. 
In  commenting  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  old  man  tells  the  pathetic  story  of 

Margaret,  in  the  first  book  of  **  The  Excursion,*'  Wordsworth  indicates  the  effect  which 

a  vivid  imagination  has  upon  oral  expression : 

u*    *    *    *    *    He  had  rehearsed 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power, 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seemed  present.      ♦      *      *    ♦     ♦  •' 


Dall  Scholars- What  Should  be  Done  With  Them? 

These  form  a  class  of  pupils  with  whom  the  true  teacher  is  much  concerned,  not 
only  on  their  account,  but  also  because  it  concerns  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher. 
Because  of  one  dullard,  a  whole  class  must  not  be  kept  back,  neither  must  any  pupil 
be  neglected,  because  he  cannot  do  as  well  as  his  class-mates.  Many  children  in  our 
public  schools  rank  much  below  the  average  in  intelligence,  and  the  course  in  study 
in  many  graded  institutions  is,  in  some  respects,  ill-adapted  to  their  capacities. 
But  the  teacher  (in  the  graded  schools),  overworked  and  underpaid,  can  find  no  extra 
time  to  give  these  slow-going  minds.  They  may  be  transferred  to  lower  grades,  but 
there  the  same  difficulty  would  be  met  as  before.    A  prominent  teacher  says : 

'*  But  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  dull  pupil  must  get  his  education  in  the  public 
school  or  get  none  at  all,  and  it  requires  mucA  talk  and  more  patience  on  the  part  of 
conscientious  teachers  to  get  passible  results. 

I  venture  to  give  my  own  method  of  dealing  with  such  pupils,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  call  out  the  experience  of  others  in  the  same  line.  Many  years  ago,  I  read  the 
statement  that  there  are  no  helpless  idiots  except  those  who  cannot  be  induced  to  do 
anything.  It  has  therefore  been  my  plan  whenever  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  a  very  dull  scholar  to  find  out  if  there  was  anything  for'  which  he  had  any 
special  aptitude.  If  so  I  developed  his  power  in  that  direction,  with  full  confidence 
that  a  stimulus  applied  to  any  one  faculty  would  finally  %tan  the  whole  mental  ma- 
chinery. 

Nor  have  I  often  been  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  especially  where  I  could  get  a 
fair  attendance  at  school.     I  have  a  case  or  two  in  illustration  : 

In  my  earliest  days  of  district-teaching,  I  had  in  my  school  at  the  same  time,  two 
of  the  dullest  boys  at  their  books,  that  one  locality  is  apt  to  produce.  They  could 
read  blusteringly  in  the  Third  Reader,  but  would  not  progress  in  the  general  work 
of  the  school.  But  I  soon  found  that  one  of  them  was  quite  skilled  in  making  pictures 
on  his  slate.  I  at  once  utilized  his  talent  for  drawing.  I  set  him  to  drawing  geomet- 
rical figures,  and  taught  him  how  to  find  their  surfaces  and  volumes,  and  soon  had 
him  interested  in  numbers.  I  had  him  copy  maps,  and  then  draw  the  same  from  mem- 
ory, till  he  became  one  of  the  best  geographers  in  school.  By  copying  the  likenesses 
of  famous  persons  named  in  his  United  States  History,  he  became  interested  in  their 
lives,  and  learned  many  important  facts  of  history.  In  short,  in  two  winters  he  passed 
from  a  very  dull  boy  tu  a  fair  average  in  all  his  studies,  and  to  special  excellence  in 
some. 
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The  other  boy  referred  to  proved  to  have  a  special  capacity  for  numbers — was,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  **  mathematical  fool.**  Everything  which  could  be  connected  by  figures 
he  was  able  to  learn  and  remember,  and  thus  sdbn  lost  his  reputation  as  a  dunce. 

My  experience  with  those  two  bojrs  has  been  very  valuable  to  me,  though  I  have 
not  always  been  able  to  achieve  equally  marked  success  in  the  same  length  of  time." 
—Ntfrmal  Teacher, 


The  Country  School. — The  country  schools  are  nurseries  wherein  are  being 
trained  the  future  pillars  of  society,  of  state,  of  commerce,  and  of  religion. 
The  farmer's  boy,  while  attending  his  district  school,  little  dreams  that  he  has  every 
opportunity  of  becoming  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  America's  civilization.  Such  is  the 
fact.  He  has,  in  many  ways,  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  those  living  in  cities.  The 
country  boy  in  his  out-of-school  hours  is  in  contact  with  his  life-work.  His  out-of- 
door  duties,  as  well  as  his  school  duties,  require  him  to  systematize  and  economize 
his  time.  Everything  calls  forth  iiis  mental  activity.  Many  men  have  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  moving  to  town  to  educate  their  children.  A  good  country  school  is  far 
better  for  the  boys  then  the  town  school.  Every  man  living  in  the  country,  and  having 
boys  to  educate,  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  make  his  district  school  the 
best  possible.  In  order  that  the  school  should  be  effective  there  must  be  a  good 
teacher  and  pleasant  surroundings.  The  school  must  attract  rather  than  repel.  The 
course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  must  supplement  and  vitalize  the  very 
thoughts  the  pupils  carry  into  the  industries  of  life.  Both  must  give  a  higher  and 
more  permanent  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  When  you  have  instilled  into 
the  child's  mind  a  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  its  pursuit,  life's  successful  battles  are 
more  than  half  won  for  that  child.  Yes,  stay  in  the  country  and  give  your  children 
the  double  advantage  of  a  good  school  and  nature's  resources.  Teachers  of  rural 
districts,  preach  this  to  your  patrons  in  season,  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  every- 
body in  behalf  of  good  country  schools. — Mo,  School  yournal. 


EDITOBIAL  FABAQfiAFHS. 

The  teachers  of  Smyth  county,  Virginia,  are  publishing  a  paper — The  Teachers* 
/>ifif^— designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession.  We  need  a  lively  dis_ 
cnssion  all  over  the  State  of  the  means  of  making  the  teachers*  work  more  efficient. 
The  teachers  need  to  be  educated  to  a  higher  ideal,  and  the  communities  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  teacher's  work.  Let  the  discussion  go  on  till  all  the  unworthy 
teachers  are  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  honest-hearted,  industrious,  and  worthy 
teachers  are  stimulated  to  their  highest  efficiency,  till  the  teacher  is  elevated  to 
his  true  place,  till  no  community  is  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  good  schools  and 
good  teachers. 

In  a  business  letter  just  received  from  Superintendent  J.  C.  Weaver,  of  Accomac, 
he  says :  "  Our  schools  are  more  flourishing  than  ever  before,  more  in  number,  better 
attended  and  more  popular.**     We  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  ability,  enthusiasm,  well 
directed  and  persistent  effort  rarely  fail  of  success. 
2 
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Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  school  Saperintendents,  and  other  school  officers 
of  the  State  who  have  so  generously  and  efficiently  aided  us  in  getting  the  Journal 
into  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  We  shall  seek  to  show  our  appreciation  of  their  kind- 
ness by  making  the  Journal  as  good  as  possible,  and  thus  aiding  them  as  much  as 
we  can  in  their  work. 

The  Central  School  journal,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  comes  to  us  greatly  improved  in 
appearance.  It  has  always  shown  excellent  taste  and  judgment  in  its  articles,  both 
original  and  selected.     It  is  now  in  its  seventh  year  and  numbers  8,000  readers. 

Several  articles  prepared  for  this  number  have  been  unavoidably  omitted. 


News  and  Notes. 

— The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — Within  two  years 
the  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  forty  eight  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
Not  a  breach  of  public  decorum  on  the  part  of  the  students  has  occurred  within  the 
year.  A  library  room  has  just  been  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  a  first  purchase  of  2,000 
volumes  has  been  made.  The  Faculty  consists  of  seven  professors  and  two  assistants. 
The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  sixteen  seniors  working  in  qualitative  nnalysis  five  hours 
a  week. 

—  TMe  Normal  Index  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper  devoted  to  the  principles  of  practi- 
cal education,  published  at  Middletown,  Virginia.  G.  W.  Hoenshel  and  G.  O.  Moore, 
editors. 

— Messrs.  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  about  to  publish .  a  new  story — said  to 
be  a  thrilling  and  powerful  tale — involving  the  question  of  Mormonism. 


Book  Notioes. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICE  IN  DELINEATION,  designed 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Isolated  Beginners,  by  Charles  H.  Moore,  Instructor 
in  Drawing  and  Principles  of  Design  in  Harvard  University.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     Price  ^2. 

The  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  intended  for  practice  in  elementary  work. 
Twenty  designs  are  furnished,  and  these  are  preceded  by  some  general  instructions 
on  the  subject,  by  methods  of  work,  and  by  illustrations  of  the  formal  exercise.  The 
whole  is  constructed  on  the  idea  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  "  And  let  him  (the  j^oung 
student)  remember  to  acquire  accuracy  before  he  attempts  quickness." 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS:    A  help  to  School  and  Home  Government. 

By  Alex.  M.  Gow,  A.  M.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  presenting  the  principles  on  which  this  book  is 
based  than  by  repeating  the  few  lines  that  form  its  motto  and  its  preface.  «  Scholarship 
without  good  breeding  is  only  half  an  education.*'     "  He  is  best  taught  who  hai 
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learned  the  secret  of  self-control."  **  He  is  best  governed  who  is  self-governed." 
**  Other  things  being  equal,  that  school  is  the  best  where  the  government  is  the  result 
of  moral  and  not  of  physical  force."  The  principles  thus  outlined  are  sytematicallj 
developed  in  a  series  of  questions,  and  illustrated  and  enforced  in  a  number  of  apt 
stories.  The  use  of  the  book  in  the  school  and  family  cannot  fail  of  producing  excellent 
results. 
For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 


The  Magazines. 

Edccatiok  for  Jaruart-Pkbruart.— CoDtentu :  Frontispiece— Le  Koy  D.  Brown,  Ph.  D.;  The  Nor- 
mal School  Problem,  and  the  Problem  of  the  sichoolB,  Prof.  H.  dtrdght;  Manual  Training,  Prof.  C. 
M.  Woodward :  Notes  on  the  Origin  of  the  Italian  Language,  W.  0.  Wilde ;  The  Function  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  B.  G.  Hewitt^  LL.  D. ;  Mndc  in  Public  Schools,  Prof.  H.  B.  Holt;  The  Teacher's  Influence, 
Superintendent  Geo.  J.  Luckey;  What  has  been  Done  fur  Education  by  the  GoTemment  of  the 
United  States  Gen.  John  Eaton;  The  Imagination,  A.  P.  Marble;  The  Unirersity— How  and  What, 
Wm.  W.  Folweli,  LL.  D  ;  Bditorial :— Le  Boy  D.  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Report  of  the  United  States  Com.  of 
Education  for  1881,  Valuable  Books,  Foreign  Notes. 

The  Amkricax  Naturalist  por  January.— Contents :  DiKudrantages  of  (he  Upright  Position,  S. 
y.  CleTering ;  The  Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  Australian  Desert,  B.  B.  Sancer ;  ObserTatlons  on  the 
Pulsating  Orgaoa  in  the  Legs  of  Certain  Hemlptera.  Wm  A.  Locy ;  On  the  Character  and  Function  of 
the  Epiglottis  in  the  Bnll-Snake.  C.  A.  White;  The  Carolina  Wren—a  Tear  of  its  Life,  C.  C.  Abbott; 
The  Batrachia  of  the  Permian  Period  of  N.  Ameri'-a,  E.  D.  Cope ;  Editor's  Table ;  Recent  Literature ; 
General  Notes:— Geugraphy  and  Travels,  Geology  aud  Paleontology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Entomolo- 
gy, Zoology,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy ;  Scientific  News ;  Proceedings  of  Scientific  So> 
cieties. 

The  Joorsal  of  Spkculatiyk  Pmilosopht  por  OoroBte,  1883— Editedt  By  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  pnb- 
liAed  quarterly  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  Price  per  rolume,  13. — Contents  :  Philosophy  in  Outline,  The 
Editor;  Trenlowskt  on  the  Sources  and  Faculties  of  Cognition,  I.  Fodbiolski :  A  Study  of  the  Iliad,  D. 
J. Snider;  Gtk'the's '* Das  MMrchen,*'  Gertrude  Garrlgues;  The  Puritanic  Philosophy  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  F.  B.  Sanborn  ;  Man's  Freedom  in  his  Moral  Nature,  R.  G.  Hasard ;  Notes  and  Discussions ; 
Book  Notices;  Books  Received;  Contents  and  Title  Page. 

Thr  Sakitariav,  after  trying  for  a  year  the  plan  of  a  weekly  issue,  has  returned,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, to  its  former  plan  of  a  monthly.  It  is  devoted  specially  to  the  Science  of  Hygiene,  and  takes 
rank  with  the  beat  Journals  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  followiog  are  the  contents  of  the  January 
No.:  "  What  shall  de  done  with  the  Sewage?  "  A.  N.  Bell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.;  ''Canning  Bouses  and  their 
Relations  to  the  Public  Health,"  W.  Stump  Eorwood  M.  D. ;  **  Typhoid  Fever  in  America— Its  Nature, 
Osuses  and  Prevention,"  R  J.  Farquharson,  A.  M.,  M  D. ;  ''  Museums  of  Hygiene,"  Medical  Director 
J.  M.  Browne,  U.  S.  Navy ;  **  School  Hygiene,"  Charles  F.  Lundy,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  **  Physical  Training," 
Professor  J.  Madlion  Watson ;  '*  Some  Causes  of  Infbnt  Mortality,"  T.  P.  Cobally,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  **  The 
Disposal  of  House  Refuse,"  J.  P.  Spencer,  C.  B."  Besides  these  leading  papers,  under  the  "  Editor's 
Table  "  timely  topics  are  discussed  of  general  interest :  mortality  statistics  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  three  pages  of  review  literature. 

Our  Lxttlr  Ones  and  The  Nurbbrt  continues  to  hold  its  place  at  the  head  of  periodicals  for  small 
children.  In  beauty  of  designs  and  in  excellence  of  adaptedness  to  its  obti^ct,  it  can  hardly  be  snr^ 
passed. 

Thb  North  American  Retiew  for  January  presents  a  table  of  contents  possessing  in  the  highest 
degree  the  character  of  contemporary  human  interest.  First,  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question  of 
'* Kcclesiastlcal  Control  In  Utah"  are  set  forth  by  two  reprrseutative  men,  viz:  President  John  Tay- 
lor, the  oflldal  head  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  the  Hon.  Eli  H.  Murray,  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah.  Senator  John  I.  Mitchell  writes  of  the  **  Tribulations  of  the  American  Dollar."  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  -'  Theological  Readjustments,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Rylance  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  from  the  tbrmulariee  of  belief  and  from  the  current  teachings  of  the  churches  all  doc- 
trines and  all  statements  of  supposed  facts  which  have  been  discredited  by  the  advance  of  exegetical 
sehalarship,  andrby  the  progress  of  natural  science,  i^enator  Henry  W.  Blair,  taking  for  bis  theme  >*Alco- 
hol  in  Politics,"  advocates  the  submission  to  the  people  of  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution prohibiting  the  manufacture,  sale  and  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors.  No  one  who  read  in 
the  December  Review  the  first  half  of  "The  Day  of  Judgment,"  Gail  Hamilton's  incisive  review  of 
the  domestic  life  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  will  forego  the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  latter  half  in  the  current 
number.  **  Evils  Incident  to  Immigration,"  by  Kdward  Self  is  a  forcible  statement  of  the  mischieft 
wrought  by  the  importion  into  3ur  social  and  political  life  of  an  enormous  annual  contingent  from  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  population  of  Europe.  Finally,  the  subject  of  **  Bribery  by  Railway  Passes  "  is 
I  by  Charles  Aldrich  and  Judge  N.  M.  Hubbard. 
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Thb  Jahdart  Cbntubt. — Goneral  Sherman's  retirement  from  the  army  lends  timelj  Interest  to  the 
flrontiipiece  of  the  January  OnUiry  His  life,  character,  and  his  services  to  the  country  are  discusoed 
by  E.  V.  Smalley  in  a  fresh  and  authoritative  paper,  which  contains  several  good  anecdotes.  General 
Grant  has  assisted  in  making  the  paper  exact  and  valuable  with  reference  to  war  history  by  giving 
important  information  and  by  reading  the  proofs. 

**  Garfield  in  London**  is  an  account,  in  the  main,  of  President  Garfield's  experiences  and  impres- 
sions while  in  the  British  capital. 

The  moat  interesting  of  French  institutions,  the  Academy,  with  its  "  Forty  Immortals,*'  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  gossipy  paper.  Portraits  of  thirteen  of  the  most  widely  known  Academicians  illustrate 
the  writer's  crisp  characterizations. 

*  In  Wordsworth's  Country  '*  is  an  English  prose  pastoral  by  John  Burroughs. 

**  Edinboro  Old  Town  *'  is  the  openiog  article  of  the  number,  and  is  profus«>ly  illustrated.  Both  the 
writer  and  the  artist  have  felt  the  romantic  and  picturesque  influence  of  "Auld  Reekie."  In  the 
"  Log  of  an  Ocean  Studio  "  is  described  a  vacation  voyage  to  Europe  of  seven  New  York  artists,  who 
amused  themselves  with  decorating  one  of  thr*  stenmer's  cabins. 

*  Husbiudry  in  Colony  Times"  is  porhapb  the  most  popular  of  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston's  studies  of 
colonial  life. 

In  fiction  the  January  number  is  notable  for  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Bread-winners  " ;  the  third 
part  uf  *'  Dr.  Sevier  ";  the  second  part  of  Bobort  Grant's  *'An  Average  Man  ";  and  a  humorous  story 
entitled,  "  His  Wife's  Deceased  Sister." 

Lippincott's  Maoakink  for  January  contains  an  amount  of  varied  and  entertaining  reading,  which 
gives  the  best  assurance  of  the  good  things  to  be  expected  during  the  coming  year.  It  opens  with  a 
description  of  the  new  Public  Buildings  of  Philadelpbin,  written  with  marked  ability  and  copiously 
illustrated.  "Notes  of  ConveTsations  with  Emerson,"  by  Pendleton  King,  bring  up  veiy  vividly  the 
figure  of  the  great  New  England  thinker  in  the  simplicity  of  his  Concord  home.  ^'Matthew  Arnold 
in  America,"  by  L.  J.  Swinburne,  is  en  appreciative  criticism  treating  mainly  of  those  points  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  teachings  which  have  a  special  application  to  American  social  life.  "Hawaii  Ponoi,"  by 
Belle  Osbonme,  I.«  an  amusing  account  of  tht«  rece:  t  coronation  of  King  Kalakaua,  with  many  capital 
illustrations  from  sketches  by  the  writer  "  Undergraduatn  Life  at  Oxford."  by  Norman  Pearson ;  an 
account  of  the' great  flour  mills  of  Minneapolis,  by  K  G  Curtis,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  paper <  on 
"  Healthy  Homes,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald.  h\\  are  intereetiug  and  instructive  articlep.  Th«  opening 
chaptem  of  "  Sebia's  Tangled  Web,"  a  short  serial  story,  l>y  Lixzle  W.  Champney ;  *'  Christmas-Eve  at 
Tuckeyho,"  by  bherwood  Bonner;  and  **  Whither  Curiosity  Led,''  by  Charles  Dunning,  constitute  the 
fiction  in  this  number,  and  will  be  found  very  attractive.  There  is  the  usual  variety  of  short  papers 
In  the  **  Gossip"  and  the  notices  of  new  publications,  principally  holiday  books,  are  numerous  and 
discriminative. 

Popular  Scibnok  Monthly.— Contents  for  January:  The  Classical  Question  in  Germany,  K.  J. 
James,  Ph.  D.;  Early  Colonlnts  of  the  Swiss  Lakes  (Illustrated):  The  Morality  of  Happiness,  Thomas 
Foster;  Female  Education  from  a  Medical  Point  uf  View,  II.;  The  Control  of  CiTcnmstancrs ;  Reli- 
gious Retrospect  and  Prospect,  Herbert  Spencer ;  The  Ignanodon  (illustrated);  Defective  Eyesight, 
Sunnel  York,  at  Lee;  The  Chemistry  of  O>okery ;  Catching  Cold:  Ihe  Source  of  Muscular  Energy; 
Idiosyncrasy,  Professor  Grant  Allen  ;  Ettenne  Geofl^roy  SaintrHilalre  (with  portrait);  Correspondence ; 
Editor's  Table ;  Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

Thi  Atlasitio  Mohthlt  for  January.  Contents :  In  War  Time.  I.,  II.,  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  Chester 
Streets,  H.  H. :  The  Bishop*8  Vagabond,  Octave  Thanet ;  ivan  Turgenleff,  Henry  James;  Lepage's  Joan 
of  Arc;  A  Roman  Singer,  Xllf,  XIV.,  F.  Marion  Crawford ;  At  the  Saturday  Club,  Oliver  WendUl 
Holmes;  The  Study  of  Greek,  A.  P.  Peabody ;  Newport,  XY.-XYII.,  George  Parsons  Lathrop;  Hafis 
of  Shirax;  A  Sequel  to  Mr.  Washington  Adams,  in  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Mansfield  Humphreys,  Richard 
Giant  White;  The  Political  Field,  E.  Y.  Smalley;  Unheard  Music,  Edmund  W.  Gosse;  Illustrated 
Books;  The  Annexation  of  Heaven ;  The  Contributors'  Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 

St.  Nioholas  for  January  makes  its  New-Year's  call  with  a  bright  table  of  contents  and  a  brilliant 
list  of  contributors. 

Louisa  M.  Aloott  begins  her  promised  series  of  "Spinning-Wheel  Stories"  with  a  sketch  of  the 
**  good  old  times  "  of  seventy  years  ago,  showing  how  Grandmother's  wheel  spun  a  tale  of  fun,  war, 
love,  and  wolves,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all  her  hearers. 

The  frontispiece  is  by  Mary  Hallock  Foots,  and  H.  H.  opens  the  number  with  a  complete  and  timely 
story  of  Colorado  mining  life,  entitled,  "  Christmas  in  the  Pink  Boardine-House.*' 

Julian  Hawthorne  finishes  his  fanciful  allegory,  "  Almion,  Auria,  and  Mona,"  and  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop  contributes  a  merry  tale  of  child-life  in  holiday  times,  called  '*Fun  Beams.**  Mayne  Reid*B 
serial,  "  The  Land  of  Fire,"  continues  to  grow  in  interest,  and  is  full  of  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
many  peculiarities  of  that  far«viray  region.  H.  H.  Boyesen  ends  the  first  of  his  **  Tales  of  Two  Conti- 
nents "  with  an  exciting  encounter ;  and  W.  0.  Stoddard  entertains  his  readers  with  the  second  in- 
stalment of  **  Winter  Ixin." 

Among  the  poems  are  a  foble  in  verse  by  Joel  Benton ;  some  Jolly  New- Year's  verses  by  Helen  Gray 
Cone,  with  pictures  by  A.  Brennan,  who  also  Illustrates  a  quaint  little  verse  of  his  own,  entitled, 
**  Lucy  Lee  from  High  Dundee  " ;  and  **  The  Ballad  of  Good  Sir  Urgan,"  by  E.  Yinton  Blake,  a  me- 
disBval  poem,  with  spirited  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Kappes. 

An  entirely  new  feature,  inaugurated  in  this  number  and  to  continue  throughout  the  year.  Is  the 
St.  Nicholas  Almanac,  which  will  give  to  young  folk,  in  simple  and  popular  form,  the  more  Important 
phenomena  of  our  earth's  relations  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  in  addition,  some  entertaining  bits  of 
nin,  fable,  and  allegory  relating  to  the  various  months  and  a 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


R.  R,  FARR,   Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor, 

[TA«  Jfmmai,  i»  sent  to  every  OowUv  8uper0Uendent  and  District  Clerks  and  must  be  car^fiUlp 
fireseroed  bjf  them  as  pubUo  propertg  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  qfflee.^ 


School  Houses.— It  will  be  seen  by  the  last  report  that  for  the 
year  ending  July  31st.  1883,  there  were  reported  5,974  schools,  with 
only  3,444  houses  owned  by  districts ;  which  shows  that  we  need  2,530 
additional  houses  in  which  to  conduct  the  schools  of  the  State.  New 
houses  are  being  built  every  year,  and  uhimately  we  may  own  school 
property  enough  to  accommodate  the  schools.  Let  us  hope  so,  at 
least.  Many  of  the  houses  owned  by  districts,  and  called  school- 
houses^  are  a  disgrace  to  the  section  in  which  they  are  found,  and  a 
positive  injury  to  the  school  system.  It  costs  no  more  to  build  a 
comfortable,  well-ventilated,  and  artistic  school-house,  with  proper 
management,  than  it  does  to  erect  one  of  those  miserable,  disheart- 
ening structures,  which  would  never  be  taken  for  a  school-house  but 
for  the  fact  of  its  being  located  on  some  rejected  corner  or  knoll  left  out 
in  the  economy  of  life,  but  deemed  the  very  place  for  a  school -house. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  system  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  location 
and  erection  of  school  buildings  was  not  as  apparent  as  it  is  now, 
though  it  was  the  constant  effort  of  the  late  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  induce  school  officials  to  erect  the  most  approved 
school  buildings.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  when  a  school -house  is 
to  be  erected  in  a  district,  is  for  the  District  Board,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Superintendent,  to  decide  upon  a  plan  and  location  for  the 
structure ;  and  when  these  two  important  preliminaries  are  judiciously 
settled,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy  We  would  urge  every  County 
Board  to  purchase  some  standard  work  on  school-house  architecture, 
which  will  give  the  ground  plans  and  elevations  of  the  modern  school 
structures,  based  upon  the  experience  of  practical  men  and  the  results 
of  actual  use.  To  be  readily  accessible  to  every  District  Board  in  the 
county,  this  book  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  School  Superin- 
tendent, so  that  when  a  District  Board  has  determined  to  build  a  new 
house,  they  can  refer  to  the  book  and  select  a  plan  which  will  give  all 
the  details,  as  well  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  building,  and  thus  save 
themselves  much  time  and  worry,  and  secure  to  the  district  a  school- 
house  that  will  be  a  real  credit,  at  no  greater  expense  than  would  be 
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incurred  in  the  erection  of  a  guess-work  structure.  The  location  is 
perhaps  of  more  importance  than  the  style  of  building,  and  demands 
belter  judgment  than  the  selection  of  the  plan ;  for  on  the  location 
depend  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  the  particular  school — for,  to 
have  a  school,  we  need  not  only  a  proper  building,  but  a  suitable 
number  of  children. 

When  it  is  determined  to  locate  a  new  house  the  District  Board 
should  lay  aside  all  personal  interest  in  the  matter  and  remember  that 
the  school  lot  is  public  property,  acquired  with  the  money  or  by  the 
good-will  of  the  people,  and  that  it  should  be  located  so  that  it  may 
be  available  to  the  greatest  number  of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
accommodate.  In  the  country,  where  land  is  generally  cheap,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  purchase  a  small  lot ;  for  if  our  hopes  are  realized 
and  our  State  settled  up,  as  it  should  be,  the  children  will  be  necessa- 
rily confined  to  their  own  territory,  and  should  have  room. 

Less  than  one  acre  ought  never  to  be  purchased  for  a  school  lot  in 
the  country,  and  we  consider  two  acres  small  enough*  In  selecting  a 
site  for  a  school- house.  District  Boards  should  never  let  their  choice 
be  influenced  by  a  hope  of  reward  or  a  fear  of  punishment.  An  acre 
of  ground,  or  even  two  acres  given  by  an  individual  to  secure  the 
location  of  a  school  house  where  he  wants  it,  and  where  it  would  not 
be  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  children,  is  a  dear  gift  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district.  The  trustees,  with  the  advice  of  the  Superinten- 
dent, ought  first  to  determine  the  proper  place  to  build  a  school- 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  neighborhood,  without  regard  ta 
the  individual  preferences  of  the  trustees  or  any  one  else ;  and  then 
they  ought  to  acquire  the  title  to  the  desired  amount  of  land.  Of 
course,  if  they  can  get  the  owners  of  the  land  upon  which  they  pro- 
pose to  build  to  give  them  the  quantity  they  desire,  it  is  their  duty  to 
do  so ;  but  if  they  cannot,  then  it  is  their  duty  to  purchase  it,  and  not 
go  off  into  one  corner  of  the  neighborhood  because  some  one  will 
give  them  the  land  they  need,  or  build  it  on  some  angle  in  the  forks 
of  the  road  because  it  is  cheap.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
to  watch  this  matter  closely,  and  to  see  that  school -houses  are  pro- 
perly located  and  built. 


Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  by  in- 
vitation, delivered  an  able,  eloquent,  and  instructive  address  before  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Thursday 
evening,  January  loth,  1884,  on  the  general  subject  of  public  educa- 
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tion,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  whole  field  of  public  instruction  in  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  first  settling  of  the  colony  up  to  the  present  time, 
making  many  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  legislation  necessary  to 
perfect  and  strengthen  our  present  public  free-school  system — laying 
great  stress  upon  Virginia's  need  of  normal  schools  to  educate  teach- 
ers, and  Teachers'  Institutes  to  inform,  improve,  and  strengthen  those 
who  are  already  engaged  in  teaching.  In  his  lecture  he  paid  a  just 
and  deserved  tribute  to  Dr.  RufTner  for  his  great  zeal  and  wisdom 
displayed  in  the  early  formation  of  the  system. 

We  applied  to  Dr.  Curry  for  his  address  for  publication ;  he  replied, 
expressing  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  furnish  it,  on  account  of  lack 
of  time  to  write  up  his  notes.  It  would  be  an  important  addition 
to  the  public- school  literature  of  Virginia,  as  it  is  brimful  of  startling 
facts  and  wise  suggestions.  We  hope  the  Doctor  will  reconsider  the 
matter,  and,  when  time  from  other  pressing  engagements  permits, 
will  write  up  the  address  for  publication. 


Census  Blanks. — Great  care  was  taken  in  getting  up  the  last 
blanks,  for  the  return  of  census  of  teachers,  to  make  the  questions 
plain  and  explicit ;  and  not  content  with  giving  specific  directions  on 
the  margin  of  the  sheets  as  to  how  each  column  must  be  filled,  an 
additional  circular  was  prepared  and  forwarded,  calling  special  atten- 
tion to  the  instructions ;  but,  judging  from  the  few  returns  received 
from  superintendents,  they  have  neither  read  the  instructions  on  the 
margin^  nor  in  the  circular^  but  have  gone  blindly  ahead,  and  conse- 
quently made  many  blunders  in  their  answers  to  the  plainest  ques- 
tions. We  hope  they  will  read  the  instructions  and  fill  up  the  columns 
as  directed,  giving  all  the  information  required. 

The  returns  are  of  no  use  whatever  unless  accurate^  and  they  will 
be  returned  to  superintendents  for  correction  until  patience  is  ex- 
hausted, and  then  the  law  will  be  allowed  to  take  its  course.  Fortu- 
nately but  few  of  the  superintendents  have  reported  the  census  for 
1884,  and,  unfortunately^  we  have  been  compelled  in  every  instance  to 
return  them  for  correction.  Failure  to  give  the  actual  age  of  teachers 
is  the  most  prominent  omission. 


We  have  had  printed  a  full  supply  of  price-lists  of  text-  books,  and 
can  furnish  Superintendents  the  number  needed. 
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Conference  OF  Superintenden-^s.  —  Remember,  that  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  March,  or  if  the  Legislature  shall  not  have  ad- 
journed by  that  time,  immediately  after  its  adjournment.  Due  notice 
of  the  time  will  be  given.  Many  questions  of  great  importance 
will  be  presented  to  the  Conference,  and  all  the  Superintendents  are 
expected  to  attend. 

Dr.  Curry  promises  us  Teachers'  Institutes  again  this  summer, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  Conference  shall  suggest  the  best  loca- 
tions for  the  same.  It  would  be  well  for  Superintendents  to  thoroughly 
canvass  the  matter  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  state  what  particular  inducements  their  respective  sections 
will  offer  in  the  way  of  buildings,  board,  transportation  facilities, 
&c.,  to  secure  the  Institutes. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  sent  in  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion the  names  of  the  following  Superintendents  of  Schools : 
Henry  C.  Slaughter.  Danville. 
B.  G.  Reynolds,  Essex. 
Rev.  F.  D.  Surface,  Montgomery. 
E.  H.  Campbell,  Orange. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Rockingham. 
J.  R.  Dole,  Southampton. 


We  have  had  occasion  to  send  out  blanks  for  the  names,  date  of 
qualification,  ending  of  terms,  &c.,  of  School  Trustees,  and  from  the 
returns  received,  we  judge  the  records  kept  in  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendents are  very  deficient,  as  many  cannot  give  all  the  information 
desired. 

This  should  not  be,  and  in  future  the  records  must  be  so  kept  that 
this  office  can  obtain  full  information  upon  all  matters  connected  with 
the  details  of  the  system  in  each  county. 


Teachers'  Institutes. — A  Bill  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  ^7, 
chapter  78  of  the  Code  of  1873,  in  relation  to  Teachers'  Institutes. — 
Patron — Mr,  Heaton,  Senator, — Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Insti- 
tutiens  and  Education, — Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, That  section  forty-seven,  chapter  seventy-eight,  of  the  Code  of 
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dghteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so 
as  to  read  as  follows  : 

§47.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power,  at  its  discretion,  to 
invite  and  encourage  meetings  of  teachers  at  convenient  places,  and 
to  provide  addresses  to  be  made  before  such  meetings,  touching  the 
processes  of  school  organization,  discipline  and  instruction  :  provided, 
that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion ;  tha/  no  school  shall  be  closed  during  such  meetings ;  that  no 
teacher  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  such  meetings,  nor  be  paid  for  at- 
tendance. 

The  amendment  proposed  to  the  section  is  printed  in  italics,  and,  if 
adopted^  will  effectually  prohibit  the  holding,  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 


Our  thanks  are  due  Hon.  Howard  Douglass,  President  of  Board 
of  Education  of  the  School  District  of  Cincinnati,  for  bound  copy  of 
annual  report  of  said  Board  for  school-year  ending  August  31,  1883. 


Superintendents'  Conference. — As  we  desire  to  make  this 
meeting  a  success,  we  hope  Superintendents  and  others  interested  will 
give  their  views  as  to  what  the  programme  should  embrace.  Let  us 
hear  from  you  at  once. 


Virginia's  Students  in  Nashville  Normal  College. 

University  of  Nashville, 
State  Normal  College, 

fanuary  //,  1S84, 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 
Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection  a 

statement 

of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia  holding  Pea- 
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body  Scholarships  at  the  Normal  College,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the 
period  ending  December  31st,  1883. 


I      -3 


Virginia  M.  Brown \ 2nd 

Mattie  L.  Carnefix* 2nd 

Mary  P.  Caruthcrs 1st 

Mary  Rohleder 1st 

Georgic  M.  Shearer 2nd 

Maud  W.  Tappcy 2nd 

Annie  C.  Thacker ist 

William  L.  Andrews^ 1st 

Robert  H.  Keeney 2nd 

William  W.  Millan 2nd 


^1 
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I  2 
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30 
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(ex.) 
(ex.)| 

(ex.)I 
(ex.), 

(ex.)! 


>^  S 
a  «  i 


83X 
65X 
79 1 

91 

89* 
88^ 
88^ 


Left. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Eben  S.  Stearns. 
Chancellor^  &c. 


"  Seventy-five  is  a  fair  average,  and  entitles  the  student  to  continu 
ance  in  his  class  and  progress  with  it/' 

We  are  sorry  to  see  from  the  above  report,  that  some  of  the  Vir- 
ginia students  are  going  back  in  their  class-work.  We  had  expected 
to  note  an  improvement,  and  are  disappointed.  Won't  the  Virginia 
students  do  better  in  the  future  ? 


Department  of  Superintendence. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  Bernard  L.  Butcher,  Presi- 
dent of  said  Department,  urging  us  to  call  the  attention  of  County 
and  City  Superintendents  of  Virginia  to  the  importance  of  the  regular 
annual  meeting,  which  takes  place  in  Washington,  D.  C,  February 
the  i2th,  13th,  and  14th,  1884. 

Many  subjects  of  great  interest  to  school  officers  will  be  discussed 
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by  able  and  experienced  educators.     The  following  subjects  and  lec- 
turers are  named  in  the  advance  programme : 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

A.  P.  Marble,  Superintendent  of  the  Worcester  city  schools,  Mas- 
sachusetts, will  present  this  subject  under  the  head  of  "  Public  In- 
struction in  Industrial  Pursuits."  Professor  John  M.  Ordway,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  will  present  a  paper 
under  the  head  of  "  Hand-Work  in  Schools." 

SOUTHERN   EDUCATION. 

Major  Robert  Bingham,  of  Bingham  School,  North  Carolina,  will 
present  this  subject  under  the  head  of  "  Educational  Status  and  Needs 
of  the  South."  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  Va. ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Mass.;  Dr.  G.  J.  Orr,  State  Superintendent  of  Georgia;  and 
Hon.  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Ohio,  are 
expected   to  discuss  this  subject  also,  in  its  relations  to  National  Aid. 

superintendents'    DUTIES. 

•*  How  Best  a  State  Superintendent  May  Advance  Popular  Educa- 
tion." Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
open  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  be  followed  by  a  number  of 
State  Superintendents  in  short  addresses. 

INDIAN    education. 

The  progress  of  Indian  education  will  be  presented  by  the  United 
States  Government  Superintendent  of  Indian  Education,  Mr.  Ha- 
worth,  and  will  be  followed  in  short  addresses  by  General  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong, of  Hampton  School,  Va. ;  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  Carlisle 
School,  Pa. ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia. 

recess  or  no  recess. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  L.  D.  D.,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  late  City  Superin- 
tendent of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  read  a  paper  favoring  recess. 

Professor  S.  A.  Ellis,  Superintendent  of  the  Rochester  City  schools, 
N.  Y.,  will  present  a  paper  advocating  "  No  Recess." 
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THE   NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    AT    MADISON,  WIS.,   IN 

1884. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  by  the  President,  Hon.  Thomas  W 
Bicknell,  Boston,  Mass. 

ARBOR    DAY    IN   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

This  subject  will  be  presented  in  short  addresses  by  Dr.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  and  Dr.  J   B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

COLOR    BLINDNESS. 

Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  expected  to  be  present  to 
give  some  of  the  results  in  short  of  some  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing experiments  made  by  him  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

READING. 

Several  City  Superintendents  will  present  some  interesting  recent, 
successful,  and  practically  very  valuable  experiments  and  advances  in 
the  matter  of  cultivating  a  love  for  reading  and  inducing  the  pupil  to 
read  the  best  literature. 

Each  address  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  three  to  five  short 
addresses  by  persons  invited  beforehand,  after  which  general  discus- 
sion will  follow,  in  which,  of  course,  all  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

Application  for  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  from  all  the  leading 
centres  will  be  secured  as  far  as  possible.  For  information  upon  this 
subject  apply  to  H.  R.  Sanford,  Secretary,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Re- 
duced rates  have  been  secured  at  the  Ebbitt  House  for  members  and 
visitors. 

We  hope  all  the  Superintendents  who  can  possibly  make  it  conve- 
nient to  do  so  will  attend  this  meeting.  The  subjects  named  embrace 
some  of  the  most  important  questions  which  now  engage  the  attention 
of  the  educational  world,  and  the  distinguished  men  named  in  con- 
nection with  these  discussions  give  promise  of  a  rare  intellectual  treat 
to  all  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present.  Numbers  of  the 
Superintendents  are  within  easy  reach  of  Washington  City,  and  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  meeting  without  incurring  much  expense. 
We  are  anxious  that  all  Superintendents  who  can  will  attend. 
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Items  from  Reports  of  Saperintendents  for  December. 

Albemarle  County. — L.  A.  Michie,  Superintendent :  "  There  are  a  few  vacant 
colored  schools,  which  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  competent  colored  teachers  can  be 
procured  for  them.  The  schools  of  the  county,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  pro- 
pressing  satisfactorily." 

Appomattox  County. — J.  B.  Bristow,  Superintendent:  "Three  houses  for 
white  schools  have  been  completed,  and  schools  will  be  opened  in  them  January 
1st,  1884.  One  house  for  colored  school,  heretofore  reported  under  contract,  is  slowly 
reaching  completion,  and  will  be  ready  in  time  to  open  school  early  in  the  new  year. 
Another  house  for  colored  school  has  been  put  under  contract,  to  be  ready  at  an  early 
day.  The  school  is  held  in  an  uncomfortable  house,  temporarily.  Several  colored 
schools  have  not  been  opened  for  want  of  teachers,  though  plans  have  been  put  on 
foot  which  we  hope  will  soon  secure  good  teachers  for  these  schoob.  In  some  cases 
w^e  can  employ  the  same  teachers  to  conduct  schools  in  different  houses  after  they 
have  taught  one  term.  The  District  Boards  are  all  at  work  in  close  conformity  to  the 
law.  They  have  regular  meetings  and  transact  business  in  order,  making  a  record 
of  every  item.  This  is  the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  boards,  the  first  time  since  my 
connection  with  the  schools  and  for  sometime  previous  thereto.** 

Augusta  County. — H.  S.  Roller,  Superintendent :  "  I  have  now  all  schools  in 
operation,  although  some  are  not  reported  this  month,  from  the  fact  that  they  com- 
menced late  in  December.  From  general  knowledge,  and  personal  investigation  dur- 
ing visits,  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  testifying  that,  with  few  exceptions,  my  teachers  are 
earnest  and  efficient,  and  my  schools  prosperous  and  encouraging.  I  have  made  it  a 
point  to  visit  my  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  during  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  have  been  gratified  with  the  progressive  spirit  which  prevails  in  their  schools* 
My  first  Institute  would  have  convened  last  week,  but  scarlet  fever  was  so  prevalent 
and  malicious  in  the  village  fixed  upon  for  convention,  that  I  have  postponed  until 
the  last  of  the  month.*' 

Bland  County.— Jas.  T.  Taylor,  Superintendent :  "  During  the  month  of 
December,  our  schools  made  the  best  «<  daily  average  "  on  record.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, our  schools  are  moving  on  grandly ;  though  our  salaries  are  low,  the  teachers 
are  working  on  bravely,  hoping  for  a  brighter  day  to  dawn.  We  are  getting  some 
splendid  houses  <*  out  in  the  waste  places."  We  have  a  few  *  thorns  in  the  flesh  * 
which  we  hope  to  remove  this  year." 

Chesterfield  County. — E.  S.  Robinson,  Superintendent :  "  Our  schools  are  as 
prosperous  as  we  could  wish  them.  Our  teachers  are  promptly  paid.  Our  treasurer 
never  turns  away  a  teacher  if  it  be  possible  to  pay  him  or  her.  Our  schools  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  are  amply  supplied  with  fuel,  etc  " 

Craig  County. — P.  O.  Reynolds,  Superintendent :  "  The  new  regulation  of 
the  Board  of  Education  as  to  average,  is  having  a  fine  effect  in  this  county.  We 
have  larger  schools  and  more  regular  attendance." 
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CuLPEPER  County.— JNO.  W.  Colvin,  Superintendent :  *«  Fifty-five  schools  are 
now  in  operation,  and  another  will  commence  in  a  few  days.  One  new  house  was 
finished  this  month.  The  average  this  session  has  been  very  good.  In  several  dis- 
tricts the  schools  will  run  eight  months.  We  are  expecting  a  successful  year  in  edu- 
cational work.'' 

Danville  District. — Geo.  W.  Dame,  Superintendent :  "  The  weather,  roads 
and  mails  have  kept  back  the  reports  of  thirteen  white  and  five  colored  teachers. 
Had  I  been  able  to  wait  longer,  so  that  they  could  come  on,  judging  from  their  previous 
reports,  the  enrolment  would  have  been  increased  300  white,  and  177  colored,  giving 
a  total  of  2,469 ;  which,  with  my  city  enrolment  of  957,  would  give  as  my  whole  en- 
rolment 3,456,  which  will  do  for  one^half  of  a  county.*' 

Essex  County. — B.  G.  Rennolds,  Superintendent :  "  You  will  perceive  that  the 
schools  are  much  larger  than  they  were  in  December,  1882.  All  the  schools  that  are 
in  operation,  with  few  exceptions,  are  making  their  daily  average,  and  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  All  the  colored  schools  are  not  yet  supplied  with  teachers.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  get  good  colored  teachers.  I  have  written  to  Hampton,  Peters- 
burg, Richmond  and  Washington." 

Fredericksburg. — Dan*l  Ruggles,  Superintendent :  **  The  public  schools, 
white  and  colored,  are  progressing  satisfactorily  and  apparently  gaining  in  public 
appreciation.  The  construction  of  school  houses  has  been  somewhat  impeded  but  not 
entirely  suspended  on  account  of  inclement  weather." 

Giles  County.— G.  T.  Porterfield,  Superintendent :  "  The  school  year  thus  far 
has  been  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  schools  in  this  county.  We  have  had 
one  school  house  burnt,  and  have  erected  four  very  good  ones  at  a  total  cost  of  11,050. 
I  have  nothing  to  regret  if  I  continue  as  successful  in  the  future  as  I  have  been  in  the 
past,  in  arousing  more  interest  in  the  schools." 

Gloucester  County. — R.  H.  Franklin,  Superintendent :  "  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  a  steady  and  considerable  increase  on  roll  and  in  attendance  over  last 
term's  report  to  date.  The  two  months  of  term  for  which  reports  are  in,  show  a 
gain  on  roll  of  44  per  cent,  and  a  gain  in  average  attendance  of  53  per  cent.  This  is, 
I  think,  due  mainly  to  two  causes — better  schools,  and  visitation  by  teachers." 

Grayson  County.— Wm.  S.  Hale,  Superintendent :  "  The  citizens  of  Indepen- 
dence (Court-house)  have  under  way  an  excellent  building  for  the  use  of  the  High 
School  at  that  place.  They  expect  to  complete  it  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year.  It  will  be  the  largest  and  most  commodious  school  building  in  the  county,  and 
has  been  long  needed." 

Hanover  County.— J.  L.  Valentine,  Superintendent :  "  All  of  the  teachers 
have  not  reported  for  the  month  of  December,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  did  iv>t  open 
early  enough  in  the  month  to  teach  twenty  days  before  Christmas.  One  school  house 
has  been  built  in  Ashland  District,  during  the  month,  and  one  commenced  in  Beaver 
Dam  District.  There  is  still  some  "  factious  opposition "  to  some  of  the  schools, 
which  I  hope  will  soon  subside  entirely." 
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Henrico  County. — D.  E.  Gardner,  Superintendent :  *'  Our  colored  schools  are 
OTerfiowing  with  an  increasing  demand.  Some  of  the  white  schools  are  declining 
— the  chief  cause,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  white  children  are  beginning 
to  go  into  the  business  pursuits  of  life.  In  a  few  cases,  I  fear  the  teachers  are  no^ 
folly  up  to  their  work.  We  enter  upon  the  new  year  under  very  auspicious  circum- 
stances—free from  debt — with  good  houses  (thirty-two  owned),  one  now  being  built. 
Oar  next  effort  will  be  towards  supplying  our  houses  with  better  furniture,  and  other 
important  school-room  appliances,  such  as  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.*' 

K[NG  George  County.— Wm.  McDaniel,  Superintendent :  "  Most  of  the  schools 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  During  the  year  I  have  built  three  good  framed  school 
iioDses,  and  thoroughly  repaired  several  others." 

Les  County. — ^James  H.  Graham,  Superintendent :  ^*  We  will  extend  the  schools 
to  six,  and  in  one  district,  to  seven  months  this  year.  In  one  district  the  term  will 
not  be  extended.  Our  schools  have  done  well  this  year.  I  have  given  more  atten- 
tion to  building  good  houses  this  than  any  previous  year.  We  have  built  fifteen  . 
or  twenty  good  houses  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  expect  to  build  several  more  by 
the  time  we  open  schools  another  year." 

Montgomery  County. — F.  D.  Surface,  Superintendent :  "  Our  schools  have 
all  opened  except  one  colored  school,  and  a  teacher  is  engaged  for  that.  We  have 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  competent  colored  teachers,  which  fact  has 
forced  us  to  open  some  of  the  colored  schools  later  than  usual. 

Our  teachers  are  being  paid  promptly  for  their  services.  Trustees  and  teachers  are 
doing  their  full  duty  with  few  exceptions.  Percentage  of  attendance,  eighty,  which  is 
very  creditable  to  the  teachers  of  Montgomery  county." 

Norfolk  County.— Jesse  E.  Baker,  Superintendent :  «  The  Institute  held  at 
Portsmouth,  was  generally  attended  by  the  teachers, — there  being  but  three  alyent — 
and  great  interest  was  manifested  by  all. 

The  main  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  exhibition  of  classes  and  class  work  by 
teachers  who  had  attained  proficiency  in  teaching,  and  had  accomplished  marked 
results." 

Patrick  County.— J.  A.  Taylor,  Superintendent :  "  The  schools  of  the  county 
are  in  successful  progress  under  the  charge  of  a  corps  of  as  competent  teachers  as 
could  be  procured,  and  the  prospect  for  a  successful  term  is  one  of  promise  for  public 
instruction." 

Roanoke  County.— M.  P.  Frantz,  Superintendent :    "  We  now  have  all  the  • 
schools  we  really  need — ^most  of  them  running  well,  and  nearly  all  of  them  averaging 
over  twenty.     Average  attendance  for  each  teacher  twenty-six. 

Oar  teachers'  Institute  held  at  Salem  the  20th  and  21st  December,  was  a  success, 
forty-nine  of  the  fifty- three  white  teachers  of  the  county  present.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Armstrong 
read  the  first  essay  ever  read  before  a  teachers'  Institute  in  Roanoke  county  by  a  lady, 
on  the  subject :  "  How  to  secure  punctual  attendance  at  school." 

The  lady  teachers  introduced  most  of  the  subjects  by  well  prepared  essays,  and  the 
gentlemen  discussed  each  subject  extempore.    The  following  topics  were  presented  : 
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School  Discipline,  by  Miss  M.  M.  McCauly ;  Primary  Reading,  by  Miss  L.  W. 
Dennis ;  Grammar,  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Jeter ;  Map  Drawing,  by  J.  G.  Kent ;  Parental 
Co-operation,  by  T.  E.  Royall ;  Calisthenics,  by  Miss  E.  W.  Parrish ;  History,  by 
W.  M.  GraybilJ. 

The  colored  Institute  held  at  Roanoke  on  the  27th  and  28th  December,  was  also 
well  attended.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty  teachers  in  the  county  being  present.  These 
Institutes  were  conducted  differently  from  any  heretofore  held  in  the  county.  It  had 
been  the  custom  to  have  present  an  experienced  lecturer  to  do  all  the  talking.  This 
year  the  teachers  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  to  give  interest  to  the  occasion ; 
and  this  arouses  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  seldom  excited  by  sitting  passively  and 
listening.  Our  teachers  seemed  pleased  with  their  meeting,  and  return  to  their 
work  with  renewed  energy." 

Russell  County. — E.  D.  Miller,  Superintendent :  "  A  very  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable Institute  was  held  in  Cedar  Hill  Academy,  December  26th,  27th  and  2Sth, 
the  County  Superintendent  presiding,  and  Professor  Hutton  acting  as  Secretary.  The 
attendance  of  teachers,  trustees  and  people  was  good,  considering  the  inclement, 
weather  and  high  water.  Twenty- six  teachers  present,  all  of  whom  took  great 
interest  in  the  meeting,  and  a  majority  an  active  part  in  the  exercises. 

Some  of  the  school  trustees  showed  their  intelligence  and  public  spirit  by  co  operat- 
ing with  the  Institute  freely.  The  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Insti- 
tute, teachers,  and  visiting  citizens  were  admirable — citizens  hospitable  and  teachers 
intelligent.  On  motion,  resolved  to  meet  again  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next, 
at  Honakersville,  New  Garden  District.  The  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  is 
requested  to  attend." 

Shenandoah  County. — W.  W.  Logan,  Superintendent :  <'  Our  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, held  on  the  6th  and  7th  instant,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  in  this 
county.  Out  of  lOi  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  100  were  present.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Page  county,  and  many  other  friends  of  education  were  with  as.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  manifests  itself  in  every  department  of  school-work-^among 
the  trustees,  in  providing  better  houses  and  appliances,  and  among  the  teachers,  in 
preparing  for  their  work.*' 

Smyth  County.—A.  G.  Pendleton,  Superintendent:  "I  held  my  annual 
Teachers'  Institute  in  Marion,  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  December,  1883.  Sixty 
teachers  were  present,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  by  all  in  the  cause  of  public 
schools.  It  was  the  best  Institute  I  have  ever  held,  and  it  made  the  best  impression 
upon  the  public  ever  before  made.  The  institute  determined  to  issue  and  support  an 
educational  paper  called  Tke  Teacher^ s  Friend,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  send,  and 
call  attention  to  some  articles  read  at  my  Institute  which  I  think  good. 
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The  Modern  Glassical  Oonrse. 
By  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College,  Va, 

1.  A  distinguished  writer  has  defined  education  to  be  "prepa- 
ration for  useful  living."  This  definition  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
According  to  this  conception,  education  involves  two  factors,  namely, 
discipline  and  knowledge.  The  former  gives  the  power  to  acquire 
and  use  truth;  the  latter  truth  to  be  used.  The  distinction  thus 
made,  however,  is  only  a  logical  one;  in  reality,  discipline  and 
knowledge  go  together.  The  body  cannot  be  developed  by  exercise 
without  food,  nor  the  mind  without  knowledge. 

In  arranging  a  college  course,  two  mistakes  are  possible.  On  the 
one  hand,  studies  may  be  adopted  too  exclusively  for  their  disciplin- 
ary value;  on  the  other,  for  their  utility  as  sources  of  valuable  in- 
formation. As  far  as  possible,  those  studies  should  be  chosen  which, 
in  connection  with  useful  knowledge,  or  value  for  practical  life,  give 
the  best  discipline. 

2.  There  exists  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  unmodified 
ancient  classical  course.  In  the  discussions  of  the  past  year,  this 
fact  has  become  very  manifest.  In  Germany,  this  dissatisfaction  has 
found  practical  expression  in  the  establishment  of  "real  schools,'" 
which  omit  Greek  entirely,  restrict  Latin,  and  provide  extended 
courses  in  the  modern  languages  and  natural  sciences.  In  this  coun> 
try,  it  has  given  rise  to  our  various  elective,  scientific,  and  philosoph- 
ical courses,  which,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
agree  in  reducing  the  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Even  in  the 
ancient  classical  course,  these  languages  have  been  retired  somewhat 
from  the  prominence  formerly  given  them. 

This  dissatisfaction  is  no  doubt  lasting.  It  seems  to  be  justified  by 
substantial  reasons.  The  ancient  classical  course  is  believed  to  make 
too  much  concession  to  the  disciplinary  part  of  education.  It  does 
not  give,  as  many  conceive,  the  best  preparation  for  useful  living.     It 
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owes  its  origin  to  a  time  when  Latin  was  the  language  of  business 
and  science,  and  Greek  the  store-house  of  a  great  literature,  ac- 
cessible only  through  that  language.  This  age  of  great  national 
growth,  of  close  international  relations  without  a  common  language, 
and  of  marvelous  progress  in  every  department  of  learning,  seems 
to  demand  a  corresponding  change  in  its  course  of  educational  in- 
struction. Some  of  the  leading  arguments  usually  adduced  in  favor 
of  the  prominence  given  to  Latin  and  Greek,  as  for  instance,  that 
those  languages  are  necessary  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  ancient  life 
and  thought,  are  regarded  as  fallacious. 

3.  The  principal  alternative  course  has  been  the  scientific.  This 
course  omits  Greek,  reduces  the  amount  of  Latin,  and  provides,  in 
connection  with  additional  studies  in  the  modern  languages,  extended 
instruction  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  corresponds  essentially  to  the 
**  real  schools  "  of  Germany.  As  compared  with  the  ancient  classical 
course,  it  reduces  the  amount  of  linguistic  study  nearly  one-half. 
By  an  undue  substitution  of  natural  science  for  linguistic  studies,  the 
scientific  course  seems  to  give  too  much  importance  to  the  knowl- 
edge factor  in  education.  The  acquisition  of  the  facts  laid  down  in 
our  text-books  on  natural  science,  cannot  be  very  valuable  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary exercise.  It  involves  chiefly  the  memory.  It  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  give  the  manifold  and  thorough  discipline  acquired  by  the 
study  of  language. 

After  a  considerable  period  of  trial,  the  scientific  course  is  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  a  defective  educational  instrumentality.  Amherst 
College  has  abolished  it.  The  philosopical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  has  declared  that  "  the  preparatory  education  acquired  in 
the  "real  schools"  is,  taken  altogether,  inferior  to  that  guaranteed  by 
the  Gymnasia."  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future  the  scien- 
tific course  will  occupy  a  very  subordinate  position. 

4.  The  modern  classical  course,  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  advocate,  seems  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  other  two  courses. 
It  makes  a  partial  substitution  of  modern  for  ancient  languages ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  gives  Latin  and  Greek  a  place  of  importance  be- 
cause of  their  grammatical  excellence  and  etymological  relations 
to  the  English.  It  makes  linguistic  study  the  basis  of  education. 
While  making  ample  provision  for  the  training  of  the  mind,  it  keeps 
in  view  the  relations  and  needs  of  modern  life. 

The  nature  of  this  course  will  appear  more  fully  from  a  specific 
statement  of  the  changes  proposed.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  our  Southern  colleges  require  from  four  to  six  years  in  Latin, 
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from  four  to  five  years  in  Greek,  and  usually  two  years  in  either 
French  or  German.  This  is  the  ancient  classical  course,  which 
requires,  in  most  cases,  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  foreign  linguistic 
study,  occupying  about  one- half  of  the  student's  time.  In  the  modern 
classical  course,  it  is  proposed  to  retain  about  the  same  amount  of  lin- 
guistic study,  but  with  a  different  apportionment  of  time.  According  to 
the  time  now  devoted  to  foreign  languages,  three  or  four  years  should 
be  allowed  to  German,  three  or  four  years  to  French,  three  or  four 
years  to  Latin,  and  not  less  than  one  year  to  Greek  on  account  of 
its  relation  to  our  technical  nomenclature.  This  change  would  not 
affect  any  of  the  other  departments  of  the  College,  though  it  might 
be  found  expedient  to  make  a  year  or  two  in  language  elective  with 
natural  science. 

This  is  proposed  as  a  course  which  shall  run  parallel  with  the 
ancient  classical  course,  and  lead  to  the  same  degree.  In  view  of 
existing  and  irremediable  dissatisfaction  with  the  two  courses  now 
most  in  vogue,  the  modern  classical  course,  as  here  set  forth,  seems 
suited  to  meet  a  popular  want.  It  affords  a  fine,  mental  discipline;  it 
gives  a  large  acquaintance  with  English  etymology;  it  imparts  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  general  grammar;,  it  prepares  the  student 
for  the  numerous  exigencies  of  business  and  travel;  it  introduces 
him  to  the  two  richest  modern  literatures  after  his  own ;  it  prepares 
him  to  appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  when  read  in  trans- 
lations; and,  what  needs  to  be  especially  emphasized,  it  furnishes 
him  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages 
whose  treasures  of  thought  he  can  draw  upon  in  the  literary  or  pro- 
fessional labors  of  subsequent  life. 

It  is  believed  that  these  advantages,  which  for  many  students  seem 
to  surpass  those  of  any  other  course,  must  commend  the  modern 
classical  course,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  to  every  candid  mind. 


Outline  in  Primary  Arithmeiic 

III. 

Subtraction. — The  subtraction  table  is  best  taught  as  the  oppo- 
site of  the  addition  table,  considering  that  the  figures  added  are  the 
parts  of  the  sum,  and  that  taking  away  one  part  from  the  whole 
leaves  the  other  part.    Shown  objectively  thus : 

I    I    I    I   I   1 ,  2  marks  from  6  marks  leave  4  marks. 
9  and  7  are  16,  then  9  from  16  leaves  7,  and  7  from  16  leaves  9. 
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As  in  addition,  we  would  also  teach  to  subtract  a  single  figure  from 
any  number  of  two  figures,  with  a  similar  key,  as  3  from  68  leaves 
65,  because  3  from  8  leaves  5 ;  3  from  21  leaves  18,  because  3  from 
1 1  leaves  8. 

We  would  also  use  the  same  tests  as  in  addition,  pointing  at  num- 
bers up  to  18  to  take  any  figure  from  ;  dictating  several  subtractions 
to  class  to  write  remainders  on  slate ;  &c. 

Besides,  we  would  give  mental  practical  questions  and  oral  drills 
combininig  +  and  — ;  as:  5 — 2+7+9 — 3 — 2+8 — i — 6-1-5=20; 
and  as  one  way  of  getting  many  such  oral  drills,  take  the  numbers  in 
any  oral  drill  in  different  orders ;  as,  the  above : 

7+9—3+8—2—1+5—6—2+5=20;   &c.,  &c. 

.We  teach  subtraction  fully  after  multiplication,  because  multiplica- 
tion is  immediately  connected  with  addition,  the  carrying  being  the 
same  as  in  addition  and  the  only  difference  being  the  multiplication 
table.     We,  however,  finish  our  remarks  on  subtraction  first. 

We  explain  the  method  of  subtracting  large  numbers  $  d.  c. 
objectively  by  means  of  dollars,  dimes,  cents;  as:  325 

8      9 

and  then  teach  to  subtract  large  numbers  by  a  mechanical  rule ;  also, 
as  tests  of  subtraction  table : 

1189364950  193625440 

222222222  &c.,       88888888   &c.,  to  subtract. 

But  when  able  to  subtract  accurately,  return  to  the  analysis  of  the 
work.  We  would  also  introduce  the  scholars  to  the  terms,  minuend, 
subtrahend  and  remainder,  as  we  would  introduce  them  to  a  person. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  we  notice  the  case  of  o*s  particularly, 
and  notice  the  special  difficulty  of  sometimes  carrying  and  some- 
times not  carrying.  We  do  not  use  the  new  method  of  subtraction 
because  it  leads  to  more  mistakes. 

Observe  also  the  steps : 

1.  Subtracting  when  the  top  figures  are  all  larger  than  the  bot- 
tom. 

2.  Subtracting  when  some  of  the  top  figures  are  smaller  than  the 
bottom. 

3.  The  case  of  a  number  of  o's  in  top  number. 
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Also  give  practical  questions  in  sniall  and  large  numbers  in  sub- 
traction, and  in  addition  and  subtraction  combined. 

This  is  a  good  exercise,  take  any  number  as  984657320 
98465732,  annex  a  o,  and  subtract  the  number  98465732 
ten  times.     The  last  remainder  should  be  o. 

The  o  in  the  minuend  might  be  made  any  figure,  as  8,  and  then 
the  remainder  would  be  8. 

Might  also  multiply  any  number  by  40,  &c.,  and  require  to  sub- 
tract the  number  40  times  from  the  product — sometimes  given  as  a 
task  to  scholars  kept  in. 

*  We  teach  subtraction  thoroughly  by  the  old  method  in  a  week. 


Map  Study. 

How  would  a  man,  free  to  choose  his  own  method,  study  the  geog- 
raphy of  a  township  five  miles  square  ?  Evidently  by  direct  observa- 
tion. He  would  trace  out  the  boundaries,  find  the  springs,  follow  the 
water-courses,  the  hills,  and  the  valleys,  locate  the  forests,  villages, 
and  isolated  buildings,  and  take  note  of  minerals,  vegetation,  and 
productions.  This  would  be  an  original,  first-hand  study,  and  would 
furnish  the  fullest  and  freshest  knowledge  that  he  could  in  any  way 
acquire.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  way  in  which  all  original  geographical 
study  is  done,  and  all  real  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
obtained. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  man,  for  any  reason,  cannot  study  the 
township  in  this  way,  but  is  shut  up  to  a  colored  map  and  a  written 
description — what  then  ?  Evidently  he  will  make  the  map  and  the 
description  take  the  place  of  a  personal  survey,  as  far  as  possible.  He 
will  trace  out,  on  the  map,  boundaries,  water-courses,  hills,  and  val- 
leys, and  locate  forests  and  villages  just  as  though  he  were  studying 
nature.  In  his  imagination,  the  pictured  representations  of  things  be- 
come real  and  substantial  things.  Not  only  so,  his  imagination  will 
fill  in  a  multitude  of  things  that  can  be  represented  only  imperfectly, 
or  not  all,  on  paper.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  written  description 
must  supplement  the  map ;  but  he  will  not  be  content  to  take  the 
description  for  more  than  necessary.     In  a  large  sense,  the  map  will 

*  Pendleton's  Arithmetic  Cards  give  a  large  number  of  examples  for  drill  in  sub- 
tn^ion. 
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stand  to  him  in  the  room  of  nature  ;  the  township  itself  will  be  ideally 
present  to  his  mind.  And  this  is  just  the  way  that  a  state  or  country 
should  be  represented  in  a  geography  studied  in  school.  Perhaps  for 
some  teachers  these  general  hints  will  be  sufficient ;  but  for  others,  it 
will  be  useful  or  necessary  to  go  into  detail. 

The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  goes  about  his  work  in 
the  right  way  ;  she  must  teach  the  pupil  Aow  to  study  a  map.  She  will 
not  allow  the  pupil  to  pick  out  the  map  questions  one  by  one,  and  then 
turn  to  the  map  for  answers  to  be  memorized ;  in  fact,  the  map  ques- 
tions in  a  well  prepared  geography  are,  for  the  most  part,  guides  to 
intelligent  map-study ;  and  the  teacher  who  is  content  to  have  her  pu- 
pils proceed  by  the  question-and-answer  method  does  them  a  great 
wrong.  She  will  rather  put  before  them  a  map,  say,  of  Ohio,  and 
lead  them  to  study  it.  She  will  say :  "  Children,  we  are  going  to  study 
this  map.  It  is  a  picture  or  representation  of  the  surface  of  Ohio. 
We  are  going  to  see  what  we  can  find  here.  Trace  out  these  bounda- 
ries ;  see  the  direction  in  which  they  run ;  notice  the  States  that  sur- 
round Ohio,  and  the  order  in  which  they  come ;  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other ;  see,  too,  the  rivers  that  separate  Ohio  in 
part  from  other  States,  and  from  what  States ;  observe  any  other  body 
of  water  that  may  touch  the  State,  and  where.  Now,  children,  turn 
your  eyes  away  from  the  map,  and  think  of  Ohio  as  placed  in  the 
midst  of  these  States  and  bodies  of  water.  What  is  north  of  Ohio, 
what  east,  what  south,  and  what  west  ?'*  Having  thus  led  the  chil- 
dren to  grasp  the  environment  of  Ohio,  the  teacher  will  next  lead 
them  within  the  bounderies  of  the  State.  The  pupils  should  now  be 
called  upon  to  study  the  form  of  the  State,  and  its  size.  Its  size  as 
compared  with  the  surrounding  States  should  be  observed,  not  indeed 
in  statistics  of  square  miles,  but  as  measured  by  the  eye— relative  map 
size.  Breadth  should  be  compared  with  length.  She  will,  in  a  simi- 
lar way,  lead  them  to  study  the  great  water-shed  ("  or  divide  *')  that 
separates  the  waters  flowing  north  to  the  Lake  from  those  flowing 
south  to  the  River,  causing  them  to  observe  in  what  part  of  the  State 
it  is  found,  and  in  what  direction  it  runs.  Then  she  will  lead  them  to 
study,  in  the  same  way,  the  water-sheds  that  run  at  right  angles  to  this 
one,  forming  the  basins  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Ohio  and  into 
Lake  Erie.  This  study  of  water-sheds  will  lead  to  two  general  con- 
ceptions :  two  planes  sloping  from  the  great  "  divide,"  one  north  to 
the  Lake  and  one  south  to  the  River ;  and  each  of  these  as  cut  by 
ridges  running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  "  divide."  The  way 
now  being  open,  the  teacher  proceeds  with  the  study  of  the  rivers. 
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She  says:  "  Children,  we  are  going  to  see  what  rivers  we  can  find,  and 
where  they  are.  You  see  that  some  of  them  run  to  the  Lake,  some  to 
the  Ohio  River.  This  enables  us  to  divide  them  into  groups  or  "  sys- 
tems.'* Now  we  will  take  them  up  one  by  one,  beginning  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  State.  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  one  ? 
In  what  part  of  the  State  does  it  rise.  In  what  general  direction 
does  it  flow  ?  Where  does  it  empty  ?"  Then  the  second  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  same  way,  then  the  third,  and  so  on.  Then  the  rivers  of 
the  southern  system  will  be  similarly  studied.  Next  will  come  the 
cities,  care  being  taken  to  locate  them  correctly  as  respects  the  part 
of  the  State  that  they  are  in,  and  the  rivers  that  they  are  on,  if  any. 

Then  a  few  great  lines  of  railroad  should  be  studied,  the  pupil  ob- 
serving the  general  direction  in  which  they  run  and  the  leading  cities 
which  they  connect.  A  few  principal  counties  should  be  located  ;  at 
least  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  Cuyahoga  Counties.  No  harm  will  be 
done,  but  good  instead,  by  putting  upon  the  blackboard  a  map  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  with  the  counties  properly  marked,  and  requiring 
the  pupils  to  study  it  carefully.  Along  with  this  map-study  should  go 
a  certain  portion  of  the  descriptive  geogrtiphy.  This  will  be  sufficient 
for  an  outline  study  of  the  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  includes  only 
the  most  general  facts.  Later  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  State, 
particularly  Ohio,  more  carefully,  filing  in  a  considerable  number  of 
details  herein  omitted. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  remarks  do  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  geography.  They  relate  to  map-study,  and  to  the  descrip- 
tive work  only  so  far  as  it  relates  directly  to  the  map.  So  far  as  it 
goes,  this  method  should  be  pursued  in  the  study  of  all  States,  coun- 
tries, or  other  geographical  units ;  first,  the  whole,  then  the  parts ; 
first  a  general  outline,  then  a  filling  in.  How  far  the  process  shall  go 
in  the  filUng-in,  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  facts.  In  some  cases, 
such  an  outline  as  is  sketched  above  is  all-sufficient,  and  more  detailed 
work  is  not  called*for.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  more  important  States 
of  our  Union  and  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  nearly  all  the  work 
found  in  the  text-book  should  be  done.  For  a  general  guide  perhaps 
nothing  better  can  be  given  than  the  following : 

The  geographical  facts  pertaining  to  different  parts  of  the  globe 
should  be  taught  with  different  degrees  of  fullness.  The  principles  that 
should  govern  are  easily  discoverable ;  some  of  them  may  be  here  set 
down  :  i.  First  of  all  comes  the  United  States.  The  pupil  is  more 
interested  in  his  own  country  than  in  any  other;  also,  in  his  own 
State.    2.  Business  and  commercial  connections  may  be  noticed.     3. 
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Historical  connections  are  very  important.  4.  The  places  that  coun- 
tries and  peoples  occupy  in  literature  are  hardly  less  important  than 
historical  connections.  5.  The  relative  prominence  of  countries  in 
the  world  of  to-day  is  a  cardinal  fact.  After  North  America,  the  geog- 
raphy of  Western  Europe  is  more  important  to  the  American  child 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  England,  Germany,  and  France 
have  most  importance  to  most  American  children  on  historical,  litera- 
ry, and  commercial  grounds.     England  more  than  any  other. 

The  model  presented  above,  based  on  the  State  of  Ohio,  will  not  be 
full  enough  for  an  outline  in  every  case.  Ohio  contains  no  moun- 
tains, no  considerable  inland  waters,  has  no  capes  or  deserts,  and  is 
destitute  of  other  physical  features  often  found. 

The  point  that  is  all-important  here  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  study  the 
map  questions.  If  this  method  is  wisely  followed  several  advantages 
will  follow  :  I.  The  pupil  will  seem  to  be  finding  out  things :  he  will 
seem  to  be  on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  and  will  share  the  interest  and 
delight  that  always  attend  such  experiences.  2.  He  will,  by  degrees, 
so  work  the  map  into  his  mind  that  it  will  become  a  picture.  3.  This 
ideal  map  will  serve  as  a  skeleton  or  frame-work  in  which,  both  then 
and  afterwards,  a  great  number  of  facts  can  be  readily  grouped  so  as 
to  bind  them  together  into  a  whole  by  natural  principles  of  association. 
It  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  an  orginal  survey. 

The  other  method,  and  perhaps  the  one  most  frequently  pursued,  is 
for  the  pupil  to  take  up  the  map  questions  and  search  out  the  answers 
one  by  one,  never  combining  them  in  a  general  view  or  picture,  but 
leaving  them  fragmentary  and  isolated.  A  great  many  useful  facts 
may  be  learned  in  this  way  and  be  carried  in  the  memory,  but  they 
are  no  more  the  geography  of  Ohio,  or  any  other  State  or  country, 
than  a  handful  of  disjointed  and  scattered  fish-bones  are  a  fish.  That 
the  pupiPs  knowledge  may  be  real  knowledge — that  it  may  have  living 
power  -it  must  be  organized ;  and  the  above  method  of  study  will  lead 
to  its  full  organization.  • 

The  teacher  must  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  the  map  questions  are 
useless,  and  therefore  to  be  discarded.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
the  school  geographies  would  be  better  adapted  to  their  use  if  they 
contained  no  map  questions,  since  then  the  pupils  would  be  compelled 
to  study  maps  structurally ;  but,  probably,  the  weight  of  argument  is 
on  the  other  side.  The  map  questions  will  do  no  harm  if  the  pupil  is 
not  allowed  to  use  the  question -and-answer  method,  but  is  required  to 
study  maps ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  do  good  as  indicating  the 
kind  of  map-study  desired,  and  as  furnishing  a  measure  of  the  ex- 
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tent  to  which  it  shall  be  carried.  Besides,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
pupil,  when  he  has  well  studied  his  map,  as  above  directed,  will  have 
learned  all  the  map  questions  that  are  really  important. 

Here  it  should  be  added,  these  directions  to  teachers  must  not  be 
literally  followed  in  one  respect.  In  the  beginning^,  the  pupil  will  need 
to  be  carefully  led  along  step  by  step — boundaries,  surroundings,  etc., 
in  their  order ;  but  after  a  time  he  should  be  left  mainly  to  himself  in 
the  preparation  of  his  lesson,  for  he  will  have  learned  wAai  he  ought 
to  learn  as  well  as  Aow  to  learn. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  the  imagination  in  study- 
ing geography.  This  is  very  important.  Perhaps  the  child's  greatest 
trouble  is  that  the  things  with  which  he  deals  do  not  strongly  impress 
his  mind.  The  mountain  or  lake  is  a  trick  of  shading,  the  river  is  a 
line  of  ink,  the  whole  map  is  a  picture.  Only  the  imagination  can 
make  these  representations  real  to  him.  Hence  a  large  observation  of 
external  nature — field  and  forest,  hill  and  valley,  mountain  and  river, 
land  and  water — will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  child ;  the  child 
who  has  seen  litde  of  the  country,  or  has  never  seen  it  at  all,  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Here  the  teacher  will  meet  one  formidable  diffi- 
culty. Many  of  her  pupils  will  not  have  an  experience  of  nature 
large  enough  to  interpret  to  them  the  words  of  the  book  and  the  map. 
This  difficulty  she  will  struggle  to  remove,  stimulating  the  imagination 
of  her  pupils  by  drawing  out  from  their  minds  such  experiences  as 
tl)ey  have  had,  and  presenting  to  them  new  illustrations.  She  will 
thus  seek  to  give  some  adequate  conception  of  what  the  terms  river, 
mountain,  desert,  country,  etc.,  mean.  The  advantage  of  thus  ap- 
pealing to  the  imagination  is  two-fold :  it  is  essential  to  the  successful 
study  of  the  matter  in  hand ;  it  is  valuable  as  an  educator  of  this  power 
of  the  mind,  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  life.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  other  study  taught  in  common  schools  so  well  adapted 
as  geography  to  the  development  of  the  imagination. 

Geography-teaching  should,  for  the  most  part,  turn  on  the  large  facts. 
Large  mountains  or  rivers  are  more  important  than  small  ones.  Em- 
phasis must  be  put  upon  the  structural  facts  ;  upon  general  features.  A 
river  S3rstem  is  more  important  than  a  particular  river ;  a  mountain 
range  than  a  particular  mountain.  The  Southern  Ohio  slope  is  a  more 
important  fact  than  the  valley  of  the  Scioto ;  the  Amazon  valley  more 
important  than  the  Maderia;  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  than  Mount 
Hood  or  St.  Elias.  Then  the  larger  facts  are  a  frame- work  for  the 
smaller,  just  as  the  large  geographical  features  control  the  small  ones. 
This  paragraph,  cut  from  an  educational  journal,  is  a  good  hint : 
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The  subject  of  railroad  geography  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves in  schools.  After  the  physical  and  the  ordinary  geography  of 
our  country  is  known,  there  should  be  a  thorough  training,  from  the 
railroad  maps  that  can  be  easily  procured  at  any  general  ticket  office 
on  the  great  routes  of  travel.  American  civilization  is  now  deepening 
all  its  channels  along  these  great  routes  of  intercourse.  The  leading 
commercial  towns,  even  the  educational  centers,  are  found  on  these 
lines ;  and  a  school-boy  ignorant  of  this  feature  of  American  progress 
is  all  afloat  in  his  practical  estimate  of  home  geography. — SupL  B,  A. 
Hinsdale's  Directions  to  Cleveland  Teachers. 


Friday  Afternoon, 

In  answer,  says  Supt.  G.  O.  Mastin,  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  asking  for 
suggestions  relative  to  "Friday  Afternoon  Exercises/*  a  leading  and 
progressive  teacher  wrote  this:  If  I  were  teaching  in  a  country  school 
I  should  make  my  Friday  afternoons  the  happiest  half- days  of  the 
week.  With  this  object  and  that  of  instruction  in  view,  success  will 
surely  follow.  Pupils  may  be  led  to  do  much  work,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  playing.  Among  the  many  things  that  you 
may  do,  the  following  are  presented  as  examples : 

1.  Have  a  pronunciation  test.  Prepare  and  put  on  the  board  at 
least  ten  words  commonly  mispronounced.  Do  this  soon  enough  to 
enable  the  earnest  pupils  to  consult  the  dictionary. 

2.  Devote  twenty  minutes  to  **  spelling  down,"  using  a  list  of  words 
commonly  misspelled. 

3.  Have  a  chart  or  map  exercise. 

4.  Read  a  short  sketch,  and  have  the  pupils  reproduce  the  thought 
orally  or  in  writing. 

5.  Give  out  work,  either  orally  or  from  blackboard,  requiring  work 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  combined.  Teach 
squares  of  numbers. 

6.  Let  each  pupil  give  a  sentiment  from  a  standard  author.  If  pos- 
sible, induce  the  pupil  to  develop  the  thought  in  his  sentiment.  (Lan- 
guage lesson). 

7.  Put  queer  "queries"  on  the  board  for  investigation.  Do  this  a 
week  in  advance.  It  will  stimulate  observation.  Parents  will  grow 
interested. 

8.  Require  pupils  to  answer  rapidly  ten  questions  about  current 
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events,  dates,  places,  persons,  etc.  Number  the  answers  from  one  to 
ten,  and  criticise  as  in  written  spelling  lessons. 

9.  Give  a  practical  lesson  in  civil  government. 

la  Conduct  an  exercise  in  false  syntax.  This  work  is  very  prac- 
tical Require  pupils  to  correct  sentences  without  giving  the  gram- 
matical reasons.  In  this  way  you  can  do  much  to  teach  the  true  use 
of  the  verbs  ^eacA,  lie,  sit,  lay,  set\  the  true  use  of  the  past  tense  and 
past  participle  of  irregular  verbs ;  and  also  discountenance  many  vul- 
garisms. It  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  teach  the  list  of  Presidents  of 
die  United  States. 

II.  Require  old  pupils  to  write,  fold  properly,  inclose  and  address 
a  letter  of  some  kind. 

The  above  are  among  the  things  that  pupils  can  and  will  do.  You 
cannot  expect  to  bring  about  all  of  these  results  at  once.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  state  what  to  do.  But  it  takes  time  and  patience  to 
learn  how  to  do  these  things.  When  the  very  young  pupils  grow 
weary,  let  those  of  them  who  prefer  it  go  home.  You  need  not  hope 
to  secure  the  willing  co  operation  of  all  your  pupils.  If  half  of  them 
try  at  first,  you  may  feel  encouraged.  Giving  sentiments  is  a  pleasant 
exercise.  Every  teacher  should  own  an  Emerson  or  a  Longfellow 
calendar,  and  place  it  in  his  school  room.  If  you  know  of  anything 
in  addition  to  the  above  that  adds  interest  to  the  above  sugges- 
tions, please  let  the  teaching  fraternity  hear  from  you.  If  the  plan  of 
having  **  Friday  afternoon  "  exercises  impresses  you  favorably,  don*t 
&il  to  attempt  it,  no  matter  how  small  your  school,  nor  how  unruly, 
nor  how  limited  your  supply  of  books  and  appliances,  nor  how  brief 
your  experience.  But  of  one  fact  you  may  be  assured :  Unless  you 
are  willing  to  do  much  extra  work  out  of  regular  school  hours,  you 
can  hardly  hope  to  win. — Practical  Teacher, 


Problem. 

To  divide  a  plank  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid  into  two  parts  equal 
in  area  by  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  two  parallel  bases  of  the  trape- 
zoid. 

Suppose  the  plank  to  be  12  feet  long,  i  foot  wide  at  one  end,  and 
1%  feet  wide  at  the  other  end. 

Arithmetical  Rule. — Square  each  base,  add  the  squares,  divide 
the  sum  6y  2,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  qtiotient,  to  get  the 
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LENGTH  of  the  DIVISION  LINE  parallel  to  the  two  bases  or  ends. 


x= 


Algebraically,       K  5_+b^»    in  which  x  represents  the  division  line 

2 

and  a  and  b  the  parallel  bases  (or  ends)  of  the  trapezoid. 

Thus    i*=i;    i.5*=2.25;     i+2.25=3.25=sum    of   the    squares; 

3-25  

=1.625  \  l/i.625=^-27475=length  of  the  division  hne. 

2 

To  find  the  length  of  one  of  the  halves,  or  the  perpendicular  from 

the  shorter  base  to  the  division  line.     Rvle.— Divide  the  difference 

of  the  division  line  and  the  shorter  base  {or  erid)  by  the  difference  of 

the  two  bases  {or  ends),  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  length  of  the 

plank,  or  the  perpendicular  from  one  base  to  the  other. 

X — a 

Algebraically,  y  =  X  length. 

b — a 

Thus:  1.27475  length  of  division  line        1.5  longer  base,  or  end, 
I.  shorter  base,  or  end  l.    shorter  base,  or  end. 


.27475        divided  by  .5=-54950 

.54950X12  (length)  =6.594=perpendicular  from  shorter  base  (or 
end)  to  division  line. 

Proof:  By  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  trapezoid, 


1-27475 

I. 

12. 

6-594 

5.406 

Multiplied  by 

Equals 

Area  of 

1-27475 
1-5 

2)2.27475 
1.137875 

Multiplied  by       6.594 

2)2.77475 

1-387875 
5.406 

Equals           7-503i4775o 

Area  of  one-half. 

7-50285 
the  other  half. 

This  is  correct  to  within  less  than  .0003  of  a  square  foot,  and  might 
have  approximated  more  closely  absolute  correctness  if  the  root  of 
1.625  had  been  more  exactly  taken. 

The  above  problem  was  proposed  in  the  Journal  heretofore,  but 
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the  solutions  sent  misunderstood  the  intention  of  the  problem,  which 
is  exactly  stated  now.  The  arithmetical  rule  is  given  in  this  number, 
but  this  rule  is  based  on  a  geometrical  demonstration,  which  it  is 
hoped  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  send  to  the  editor. 
The  problem  seems  to  be  of  some  practical  interest  to  carpenters 
and  surveyors. 

S.  T.  Pendleton. 


Soience  in  the  Oommon  School. 

On  the  walls  of  a  certain  picture  gallery  in  the  Old  World,  hangs  a 
painting,  which,  no  less  by  its  powerful  limning,  than  by  the  subject 
it  represents,  arrests  instantly  the  attention  of  every  passer-by.  It 
portrays  a  young  man  engaged  in  a  game  of  chess — his  antagonist,  a 
horrid  and  sulphurous  devil — the  stake  for  which  they  play,  a  human 
soul.  Substitute,  in  place  of  this  grinning  fiend,  a  calm,  impassive 
angel,  devoid  of  sympathy,  but  at  the  same  time  devoid  of  prejudice 
or  passion — who  makes  no  allowance  for  ignorance,  feels  no  compas- 
sion for  mistakes — who  plays  the  game  through  till  the  final  check- 
mate is  given,  with  the  same  imperturbable  stolidity,  the  same  automatic 
precision — ^and  we  have,  I  think,  no  very  un^ir  picture  of  human 
life,  considered  in  its  physical  aspects  alone,  and  in  regard  to  the 
never-ending  conflict  with  humanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  laws  of 
Matter  and  Force  upon  the  other.  If  I  have  borrowed  this  illustra- 
tion from  one  of  our  greatest  living  scientists,  it  is  because  it  illustrates 
so  much  more  forcibly  than  any  conception  of  my  own  could  do,  the 
feet  which  meets  us  at  every  turn,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  of 
the  utter  unswervingness,  the  rigid  inflexibility,  of  the  laws  which 
dominate  the  physical  world.  Each  of  us,  man  or  woman,  individual 
or  nation,  living  or  dead,  has  been,  or  is  now,  engaged  in  this  con- 
flict. Though  the  player  on  the  other  side  be  hidden  from  us,  though 
we  grope  in  darkness,  if  so  be  we  may  but  touch  the  hem  of  His 
garment,  though  we  dispute  the  laws  laid  down,  and  struggle  frantic- 
ally and  blindly  to  escape  the  inevitable  result,  yet  the  game  goes  on. 
Ingorance  does  not  extenuate,  mistakes  may  not  be  corrected.  Na- 
ture's laws,  by  which  we  mean  the  operations  at  work  in  the  material 
cosmos,  are  as  noiseless,  yet  as  merciless,  in  their  action,  as  a  steel 
machine.  Education  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  right  learning 
of  these  laws,  and  by  just  as  much  as  an  individual  comprehends,  and, 
comprehending^  obeys  them,  by  just  so  much  are  we  justified  in  calling 
that  individual  educated. 
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In  the  words  of  Huxley,  ''  That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal 
education,  who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth,  that  his  body  is  the 
ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure,  all  the 
work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of ;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear, 
cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth, 
working  order ;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind 
of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers,  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the 
mind  ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  nature,  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations  ;  one  who, 
no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are 
trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender 
conscience ;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  Nature 
or  of  Art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself." 

But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  pedagogical  system,  where  is  such 
an  education  to  be  had  ?  Not  in  our  preparatory  and  high  schools ;  not 
even — with  a  few  shining  exceptions— in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  average  American  pupil,  who  leaves  the  common  school  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  to  face  the  battle  of  life,  has  as  little  idea 
of  the  armor  he  must  don,  or  the  weapons  he  must  wield,  as  Ajax  or 
Achilles  had  of  the  mysteries  of  the  needle-gun.  He  may  be  able  to 
extract  the  cube  root  of  a  surd  to  within  one  ten-billionth,  and  yet  not 
know  the  essential  difference  between  tartaric  and  sulphuric  acid.  He 
may  be  able  to  analyze  the  most  complex  and  involved  sentence  that 
Robert  Browning  ever  wrote,  and  yet  be  profoundly  ignorant  whether 
silicate  or  sandstone  best  favors  the  growth  of  wheat. 

Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here,  or  the  ignorance  cease  with  added 
years.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  addressing  an  audience  of  more 
than  average  cultivation,  and  yet  I  dare  assert,  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  who  may  have  received  a  special  medical  education,  there 
is  not  one  in  ten  who  knows  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  aeration  of 
the  blood,  or  is  aware  of  the  intimate  correlation  between  the  muscu- 
lar power  and  nervous  action.  And  if  the  shepherds  know  not  this, 
what  shall  the  sheep  do,  which  follow  them  ?  And  yet  these  are  facts 
which  meet  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  being,  and  on  our  knowledge 
or  ignorance  of  which  depends  in  many  cases  our  life  or  death.  Does 
it  not  behoove  us  then  to  understand  these  laws,  to  know  these  facts, 
and  that,  not  when  the  knowledge  comes  too  late,  not  when  the  Nem- 
esis of  a  violated  law  is  upon  our  track,  but  in  such  ample  time,  that 
knowledge  shall  save,  and  obedience  prolong  our  life  ?  And  where, 
if  not  in  the  primary  school,  is  the  proper  place  for  this  instruction  ? 

Let  me  briefly  answer  here  some  objections  which  may  arise  to  the 
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views  which  I  advance ;  the  first  one  being,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
teach  a  young  child  anything  about  Natural  Science.  Is  it  ?  You 
teach  him  the  alphabet,  you  force  him  to  learn  the  (to  him)  unmean- 
ing jargon  of  long  lists  of  polysyllabic  words  with  their  analyses  and 
definitions,  or  the  still  more  unmeaning  croon  of  column  after  column 
of  the  multiplication  tableland  can  you  not  teach  him  the  simpler 
facts  that  fire  will  burn,  and  water  drown,  with  their  accompanying 
reasons  and  modifications  ?  In  fact,  the  very  first  questions  which 
mark  the  budding  of  the  child's  intellect,  are  just  such  as  comprehend 
natural  phenomena.  "  What  makes  the  sun  rise  and  set  ?"  "  Where 
do  the  winds  and  clouds  come  from  ?"  "  What  makes  the  earth  crack 
open  when  it  is  dry  ?"  These  and  a  thousand  similar  questions,  are 
asked  by  children  every  day,  and  if  the  child  finally  grows  too  phleg- 
matic to  feel  further  interest  in  such  subjects,  the  blame  lies  with  those 
who  have  repressed  his  childish  questioning,  and  stifled  the  growing 
thirst  for  knowledge.  "  But,"  says  another  objector,  *'  common  sense 
and  experience  will  teach  him  these  things."  I  have  but  little  fear  of 
being  misunderstood  by  any  thinker,  when  I  assert  that  common  sense 
is  but  another  name  for  common  ignorance.  (I  think  some  other  writer 
has  made  that  assertion  before  me,  but  if  so,  it  only  adds  to  it  con- 
firmatory weight.)  Common  sense  taught  the  priests  of  the  Italian 
Inquisition  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  stationary,  and  Galileo  lan- 
guished in  prison.  Common  sense  taught  the  solons  of  our  own  Con- 
gress that  electricity  could  never  *'  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes,"  and  Morse  was  derided  as  a  madman.  Scientific 
sense  must  supplement  common  sense,  or  rather,  common  sense  must 
be  educated  till  it  becomes  scientific  sense.  As  to  waiting  till  experi- 
ence teaches  him,  as  well  might  you  expect  or  allow  him  to  test  the 
active  qualities  of  arsenic  or  strychnine  by  actual  experiment  upon 
himself.  Experience  is  too  bitter  a  teacher,  for  any  one  to  wish  to  go 
to  school  to  her,  unless  through  sheer  necessity. 

Experience  taught  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  narrow  streets,  crowded  with  wooden  tenement  houses,  and  reek- 
ing with  filth  and  garbage,  were  contrary  to  Nature's  laws,  but  they 
did  not  learn  the  lesson,  till,  as  the  price  of  their  tuition,  they  paid  to 
her  avenging  tutors,  called  by  men  fire  and  plague,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives.  "  But," 
again  it  is  objected,  "  we  have  no  time  for  these  things.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, — these  he  must  learn ; 
when,  then,  are  we  to  find  time  to  teach  him,  even  if  he  could  com- 
prehend them,  the  more  abstruse  sciences  of  chemistry,  natural  philos- 
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ophy,  botany,  &c.  ?"  Our  answer  is,  teach  them  the  same  way,  and 
to  the  same  amount  as,  or  we  would  even  be  content  with  less  than, 
the  others.  Because  you  cannot  carry  a  child  through  trigonometry, 
conic  sections  and  the  calculus,  will  you  therefore  teach  him  no 
mathematics  at  all  ?  Because  he  has  not  time  to  master  rhetoric,  with 
its  tropes,  hyperboles  and  apostrophes,  is  it  therefore  not  worth  while 
that  he  should  learn  how  to  write  an  ordinary  business  letter  cor- 
rectly ?  Teach  him  one  fact  a  day,  which  can  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  by  the  time  he  leaves  school,  he  will  have  such  a  basis  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  wealth  as  no  money  can  supply. 

But  here  again  may  arise  a  question,  which,  to  us  as  a  nation  whose 
god  is  said  to  be  the  almighty  dollar,  is  perhaps  the  most  potential  of  all. 
"  Of  what  practical  benefit  will  this  scientific  education  be  ?  Will  it 
beat  ten  per  cent.  ?"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  will.  It  is 
true  now,  and  will  be  still  truer  in  the  future,  that  he  who,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  can  bring  to  the  aid  of  his  natural  shrewdness,  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  physical  phenomena,  who  can  bind  Nature  to 
his  side,  as  an  unwearying,  unfaltering  ally,  who  can  supplement  his 
own  weak  strength  by  the  gigantic  powers  of  Matter  and  of  Force, 
will,  of  necessity,  surpass  his  more  feeble  competitor.  Gunpowder, 
steam,  electricity,  are  but  modifications  of  Force  derived  from  Nature 
by  man,  and  wisely  used  to  his  own  advantage :  and  within  her  invisi- 
ble storehouse  she  holds  millions  more,  waiting  for  him  who  shall  have 
the  courage  to  seek  and  the  knowledge  to  apply  them. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons,  imperfectly  stated,  why  we  advocate 
the  study  of  science  in  our  common  schools.  As  to  the  how  and 
when,  that  can  perhaps  be  best  governed  by  circumstances,  but  I 
would  suggest,  that  if,  instead  of  the  vapid  "  rhetorical  exercises  '*  (so 
called)  which  cling  as  a  fungus-like  excrescence  to  so  many  of  our 
schools,  an  hour's  talk  on  some  familiar  scientific  subject  were  substi- 
tuted, the  gain  would  be  invaluable.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
"  What  branches  of  natural  science  would  you  teach,  and  in  what 
order  ?' '  As  to  the  order,  that  perhaps  is  immaterial,  as  it  is  the  facts, 
and  the  deductions  from  these  facts  alone,  which  we  propose  to  teach. 
As  to  what  branches,  I  should  answer,  physiology  and  anatomy  by  all 
means,  the  prominent  laws  of  hygiene,  the  fundamental  facts  of  phys- 
ical geography,  or  knowledge  of  the  earth,  not  simply  as  confined  to 
its  surface,  but  as  to  the  winds,  tides,  rain-falls,  changes  of  seasons, 
diversities  of  climate,  and  kindred  phenomena  ;  some  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  structure  of  plants,  their  germination,  growth 
and  decay ;  somewhat  of  natural  philosophy,  as  embracing  the  me- 
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chanical  powers,  optics,  acoustics,  hydraulics,  &c.,  not  neglecting  the 
lower  stratra  of  chemistry,  geology  and  biology.  One  word  more,  to 
correct  any  possible  misapprehension  which  may  arise  in  regard  to  the 
term,  scientific  instruction,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  the 
drilling  into  the  pupil's  head,  by  rote,  the  technical  phraseology  or 
terminology  of  any  particular  science,  but  imbuing  his  mind  with  the 
prominent  facts,  supplemented  by  the  necessary  deductions  and  corol- 
laries therefrom,  and  that  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  language  possi- 
ble. Show  him,  for  instance,  the  beauty  and  order  manifested  in  the- 
simplest  flower,  without  bewildering  him  as  to  whether  it  is  endogenous 
or  exogenous,  monocotyledon,  or  diocotyledon,  with  a  placentated 
corolla  or  not.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  teaching  the  facts 
of  a  science  as  instruction,  and  teaching  it  systematically  as  knowl- 
edge. The  former  is  within  reach  of  us  all,  and  may  with  advantage 
be  taught  to  the  youngest  child  :  the  latter  can  be  gained  only  in  after 
life — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


Method  for  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M. — Arrange  the  numbers  in  a 
column,  as  in  the  margin,  writing  the  prime  factors  to  the  right  of 
~\2  =  ^^i\^^\  ]  I  each,  and  placing  only  like  factors  in  the 
~fg  -—"j'l"   I  3  I  3~|  same  column.     Take  one  factor  from  each 

I  ^5  __  ^\~i~\  \\x\~      ^^^  column,  and  their  product  will  be  the 
;— ^^ — j — I     T     j—  ;     G.  C.  D.  of  the  given   numbers.     Take 

'     one   factor   from   each   column,  and  their 

product  will  be  the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  numbers. — Ohio  Ed,  Monthly, 


How  to  Make  Olear  that  Which  Ton  Would  Teach. 

By  its  very  nature,  the  teaching  process  includes  the  idea  of  a  teacher,  a  learner, 
and  a  lesson.  There  must  be  some  one  who  would  teach,  some  one  who  should 
learn,  and  something  to  be  taught  by  the  teacher  to  the  learner.  In  the  teaching 
process,  the  scholar  must  give  his  attention,  the  teacher  must  make  clear  that  which 
he  would  teach,  and  teacher  and  scholar  must  co-work  in  securing  to  the  scholar's 
mind  the  truth  which  the  teacher  has  in  his  mind  for  this  teaching.  So  much  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  teaching. process.  And  now,  in  taking  one  point  at  a  time,  How 
can  a  teacher  make  clear  to  a  scholar  that  which  he  would  teach  to  that  scholar? 

To  begin  with,  a  teacher  must  have  the  truth  clearly  in  his  own  mind. 
He  must  know  precisely  what  the  truth  is — ^the  fact  or  the  doctrine — which 
he  would  make  clear  to  his  scholar.  He  is  in  no  condition  to  make  clear  to  another 
that  which  is  not  clear  to  himself.     So  long  as  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  meaning, 
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or  the  practical  bearing,  of  a  lesson,  it  is  vain  for  him  to  try  to  show  its  real  mean- 
ing, or  its  practical  bearing,  to  anybody  else ;  *<  for  he  that  doubteth  is  like  the 
surge  of  the  sea :  "  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  give  anything  to  one  who  is 
more  in  doubt  than  himself. 

And  when  a  man  has  clearly  in  his  own  mind  that  which  he  would  teach  to  another, 
who  is  all  attention  before  him,  he  must  concentrate  his  chief  energies  on  the  work 
of  making  that  truth  clear  to  that  scholar.  It  is  not  then  a  question  for  him  whether 
that  is  the  most  important  truth  in  the  world ;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  the  truth  he  is 
trying  to  teach.  Nor  is  he  just  then  to  strive  at  being  attractive  as  a  teacher,  or  im- 
pressive as  a  teacher;  those  qualities  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but  it  is  cUarness, 
not  attractiveness  or  impressiveness,  which  is  needed  in  making  a  truth  clear  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  a  truth  clear,  a  teacher's  whole  mind  must,  for  the  time  being,  be  set 
on  clearness  of  teaching ;  that  must  be  the  one  thing  he  is  living  for  while  it  is  the 
one  thing  he  is  attempting. 

To  make  a  truth  clear  to  another,  involves  an  understanding  of  that  other's  mind, 
in  its  attainments,  its  limitations,  and  its  methods  of  working.  The  truth  which  is 
already  clear  in  the  teacher's  mind  must  be  made  clear  to  the  scholar's  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  to  this  end  the  truth  must  be  so  phrased,  so  illustrated,  and  so  applied  as 
to  be  clear — not  alone  to  the  one  who  imparts  it,  but  to  the  one  who  is  to  receive  it. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  a  certain  putting  of  the  truth  ought  to  be  clear  to  the 
learner,  but  whether  it  will  be ;  not  whether  that  putting  would  be  clear  to  another 
learner,  to  the  average  learner,  but  whether  it  will  be  clear  tD  this  learner.  In  order 
to  make  clear  that  which  he  would  teach,  a  teacher  must,  therefore,  put  himself 
alongside  of  his  scholar,  in  knowledge  and  in  sympathy ;  must  bring  himself  down  to 
the  scholar's  level  of  understanding  and  thought  and  feeling.  If  there  are  more 
scholars  than  one  to  be  taught  at  one  and  the  same  time,  then  the  teacher  must  bring 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  of  these  scholars  ;  for  if  those  of  the  lowest  grade 
can  understand  him,  those  of  the  grades  above  that  will  understand  him  also ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  making  a  truth  clear  to  the  higher  grade  does  not  necessarily 
make  it  clear  to  the  lower. 

The  words  chosen  for  the  phrasing  of  a  truth  which  is  to  be  made  clear  should  be 
words  which  the  scholar  already  understands;  or,  if  he  has  not  understood  these 
words  before,  he  should  now  be  helped  to  understand  them.  No  matter  how  atten- 
tive the  scholar  may  be,  nor  yet  how  all-important  may  be  the  truth  which  is  declared 
to  him,  unless  his  teacher  addresses  him  in  words  within  his  comprehension  he  must 
fail  to  comprehend  the  truth  for  which  he  is  waiting. 

**  Tell  me  the  itory  simply, 
As  to  a  little  child," 

is  the  call  of  many  a  learner  who  is  addressed  as  if  he  had  knowledge  far  beyond  a 
child's.  And,  again,  an  adaptation  in  the  manner  of  address  in  teaching  has  much 
to  do  with  making  clear  the  truth  which  is  to  be  taught. 

«  Tell  me  the  story  slowly. 
That  I  may  take  it  in." 

A  scholar  of  slow  thought  must  have  the  teacher's  help  in  slow  and  patient  teaching. 
No  matter  how  long  it  takes  to  make  the  one  truth  in  hand  clear  to  the  one  scholar 
under  instruction ;  no  matter  how  many  times  the  words  chosen  to  make  that  truth 
clear  have  to  be  changed  or  re-stated,  the  teacher  must  keep  on  trying ;  for  to  make 
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just  that  truth  dear  to  that  particular  scholar  is  the  only  thing  that  is  really  worth 
thinking  about  by  that  teacher,  until  that  thing  is  finally  accomplished. 

Illustration  is  an  important  help  in  making  a  truth  clear,  if  only  it  be  used  fittingly, 
in  the  line  of  illustration,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  truth  clear.  Appro- 
priate anecdotes  are  not  necessarily  illustrations.  Indeed,  those  anecdotes  and  figures 
of  speech  which  are  so  frequently  introduced  into  lesson  teaching  are  more  com- 
monly not  illustrations;  nor  are  they  used  as  such.  Their  purpose  is  ordinarily 
rather  to  attract  or  to  impress  than  to  enlighten ;  whereas  an  illustration,  as  its  very 
name  indicates,  should  be  used  to  enlighten.  An  anecdote  which  is  not  an  illustra- 
tion  of  the  very  truth  which  the  teacher  is  teaching,  tends  to  draw  away  the  scholar's 
mind  from  that  truth  which  he  should  be  gaining ;  and  so  far  it  retards  rather  than 
promotes  the  teacher's  clearness  in  teaching.  For  a  teacher  to  show  how  a  truth 
which  the  scholar  does  not  quite  understand  is  like  a  truth  which  is  familiar  to  the 
scholar,  is  to  illustrate  that  truth,  and  thereby  to  enlighten  the  scholar. 

Simple  truths  from  the  Bible  text  can  be  made  clear  by  illustration ;  so,  also,  can 
the  more  complex  and  difficult  truths,  which  have  any  possibility  of  clearness  to  the 
human  mind.  For  example,  the  text :  **  Be  not  deceived ;  God  is  not  mocked ;  for 
whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap ; "  might  have  its  helpful  illustra- 
tion, merely  as  a  figure  of  speech,  by  telling  of  a  boy's  mistaking  poppy-seed  for 
radish-seed  in  planting  time,  and  then  wondering  how  he  came  to  have  poppies  in- 
stead  of  radishes  in  his  garden.  Again,  that  text  might  be  illustrated  in  its  mental 
and  moral  bearings  by  telling  of  two  schoolboys,  one  of  whom  studied  faithfully,  and 
the  other  wasted  his  time  in  play,  and  then  picturing  those  boys  after  their  school- 
da3rs  were  over,  the  one  well-informed  and  able  to  fill  a  place  accordingly,  the  other 
behindhand  in  all  the  competitions  of  active  life ;  or,  again,  in  telling  of  two  boys, 
the  one  doing  deeds  of  kindness,  and  the  other  showing  himself  selfish  and  ill- 
natnred,  with  the  sure  results  of  their  different  courses  in  their  after  lives  and  in  their 
times  of  need. 

The  help  of  the  eye,  of  the  scholar's  eye,  ought  to  be  sought  by  the  teacher  in  his 
effort  at  making  clear  the  truth  he  would  teach.  Maps  and  pictures,  and  other  visi- 
ble helps,  have  their  important  place  in  this  line  of  effort.  Yet,  more  commonly,  the 
blackboard,  or  the  class  slate,  or  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  can  be  made  to  do 
much  toward  making  clear  that  which  the  teacher  would  teach.  Peculiarly  is  this 
the  case  where  the  lesson  includes  a  narrative,  and  where  the  relative  positions  of 
persons  and  places  need  to  be  understood.  It  is  hardly  less  useful  where  related 
truths  are  to  be  considered  over  against  each  other.  With  all  scholars  who  can  read, 
the  directing  of  their  attention  to  the  text  itself,  in  conjunction  with  the  teacher's  ex- 
planations, can  be  made  to  perform  an  important  part  in  making  clear  that  which  the 
teacher  would  teach. 

Making  clear  that  which  you  would  teach  is  not  the  whole  of  teaching ;  but  there 
is  no  teaching  without  it.  There  are  other  things  to  be  done  besides  this — things 
which,  in  their  place,  are  even  more  important  than  this ;  but  this  is  the  thing  of 
things  for  you  to  attend  to  when  it  is  the  thing  you  are  attempting  as  a  teacher.  How 
to  do  it  is  a  point  of  preeminent  importance  to  you,  when  you  have  it  to  do. — Sun* 
day  School  Times, 
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Some  Questions  on  Discipline. 

What  is  discipline  from  the  teacher's  standpoint?  What  do  other  people  call 
discipline  ?  Why  do  you  subject  your  school  to  such  a  code  ?  How  do  you  disci- 
pline, or  manage,  or  govern  ?  What  is  the  effect — present  and  prospective — of  your 
methods  upon  the  character  and  after-life  of  your  pupil  ?  Will  a  community  com- 
posed of  your  pupils  be  wiser,  happier,  better,  because  of  your  treatment  ?  Does 
your  idea  of  the  term  comprise  merely  the  method  of  government  employed  to 
paralyze  unquiet  bodies,  to  silence  active  tongues,  and  to  touch  with  apathy  all  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart?  Does  it  mean  punishment,  chastisement,  correction? 
80  that  you  sing  with  Cowper : 

"  Plant!  raised  with  tendemesa  are  leldom  strong, 
Man's  ooltish  disposition  asks  the  thong ; 
And  without  ditcifHiM  the  favorite  child. 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild." 

Does  it  not  mean  the  application  and  enforcement  of  those  principles  and  rules 
which  regard  the  purity,  order,  efficiency,  peace,  and  well  being  of  your  pupils  ?  .If 
a  school  is  designed  to  develop  head,  and  heart,  and  hands  harmoniously,  must  there 
not  be  training  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  others  ?  and  is  your  discipline  that  you 
enforce  in  the  line  of  this  training?  Rather  do  you  not  discipline  mainly  with  the 
thought  of  your  own  bodily  comfort  in  view,  that  you  may  have  a  good,  easy  time  in 
your  teaching  labor,  that  your  tongue  may  have  uninterrupted  sway,  and  your  brain 
free  activity,  unchecked  by  the  wilfulness  and  waywardness  of  childhood  ? 

But  how  do  you  discipline  ?  Do  you  speak  in  the  loud,  imperative  tones  of  the 
task-master,  driving  unwilling  workers  to  toil — as  one  who  will  not  brook  denial  ? 
Do  you  speak  with  the  dictatorial  air  of  one  born  and  bred  to  the  purple  and  the  scep- 
tre ?  Do  you  play  the  part  of  the  bully,  the  virago,  or  the  shrew  ?  Do  you  saw  the 
air  with  your  hands,  and  gesticulate  and  attitudinize  before  your  little  world  with  all 
the  impirical  graces  of  a  cheap  actor  in  a  dime  museum  ?  Do  you  shut  your  heart  as 
well  as  your  eyes  when  you  open  your  lips  in  judgment,  and  refuse  evidence  that 
would  be  granted  to  the  vilest  criminal  in  a  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ?  Do  you, 
whenever  an  act  is  done  which  merits  your  disapproval,  ever  seek  to  find  the  inciting 
cause?  Do  you  ever  try  to  find  the  cause  of  the  whispered  word,  the  restless  move- 
ment, the  laggard  attention  ?  Is  there  an  inner  pleasure  to  your  displeasure  ?  Do 
you  lie  in  wait  and  spread  a  net  to  snare  the  feet  of  the  unwary  ?  When  a  fault  is 
committed,  and  you — all  justice — pronounce  sentence,  do  you  ever  think  of  the  words 
of  Bums? 

'*  One  point  mast  still  be  greatly  dark— 
The  reason  yrhy  they  do  it." 

Do  you  ever  think  of  changing  places  with  them,  and  subjecting  yourself  to  the 
same  treatment  that  you  are  dealing  out  so  lavishly  ?  Do  you  ever  think  that  the 
Golden  Rule  applies  to  them  as  well  as  to  you?  Do  you  ever  think  that  the 
community  created  the  school  wholly  for  them,  and  not  at  all  for  you?  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  education  of  the  heart  is  possibly  of  more  value  to  the  community  than 
the  education  of  the  head ;  that  ideas  of  justice,  and  mercy,  and  fair  dealing,  and  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  pity,  and  charity,  are  all  very  valuable  adjuncts 
to  modem  society ;  and  that  possibly  criminals  are  made  by  your  methods  of  disre- 
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garding  human  rights,  even  if  they  ar^  wrapped  up  in  child  bodies  ?  And  above  all, 
and  over  all,  do  yon  ever  think,  when  yoa  are  dealing  so  unmercifully  with  bodies, 
ideas,  and  principles,  and  grounds  of  action — do  you  ever  think  of  the  homes  of  the 
children  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  home  governments,  and  trainings  and  surround- 
ings are  as  diverse  as  the  flowers  of  the  6elds ;  that  the  ideas  of  persons,  manners  and 
principles  there  may  be  entirely  at  variance  with  your  ideas  upon  the  same  subjects ;  and 
that  the  child,  with  his  home  affection,  believes  that  his  parents  are  right,  and  that  they 
can  do  no  wrong  ?  What  does  your  pupil  know  of  the  home  skeletons  that  are  found 
in  almost  all  houses;  of  the  hidden  vices,  ignoble  practices,  nervous  temperaments, 
domestic  infelicities;  of  the  poverty,  or  crime,  or  ill-health  that  cast  their  baleful  shad- 
ows around,  and  affect  every  view  and  influence  every  thought  ?  Do  you  think  that 
a  child  that  is  subjected  to  such  influences  can  readily,  quickly  and  cheerfully  come 
under  your  sway,  without  a  jar  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  a  perfect,  manly,  sensible 
discipline  involves  the  codperation  of  four  different  parties — the  school  authorities, 
the  parents,  the  pupils,  and  the  teachers — and  that  all  four  must  be  in  complete  accord 
before  success  can  crown  your  efforts?  Do  you  not  know  that,  in  the  light  of  a  true, 
training  discipline,  yon  have  not  been  a  success  ?  Have  you  not  experienced  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  the  applause  of  the  great  public  for  work  well  done  ?  Have 
yon  not  been  honored  and  esteemed  for  your  successful  efforts  in  moulding  the  intel- 
lect and  shaping  the  material  destinies  of  those  committed  to  your  charge  ?  But  do 
yon  not  know  that  **  He  which  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall 
save  a  sonl  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins**  ? —  7>i<  Teacher, 


EDITOBIAL  FABAQ&AFHS. 

Address  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. — On  the  loth  of  January  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
by  invitation  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  addressed  them  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Honse  of  Representatives.  The  hall  was  well  filled  with  legislators,  citizens, 
school  men,  and  ladies.  The  expectation  aroused  by  the  ability  of  the  speaker,  his 
fiuniliarity  with  the  educational  problem,  and  his  wide  observation,  was  not  disap- 
pointed. In  an  address  replete  with  fact  and  argument  and  eloquence  he  discussed 
his  subject  in  many  phases,  and  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  many  of  his 
hearers.  He  refuted  the  slander  of  those  who  love  to  sneer  at  Virginia  in  the  words 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  by  showing  that  as  early  as  162 1  a  free-school  movement 
had  begun  in  Virginia,  and  that  her  long  line  of  statesmen  had  not  been  backward  in 
declaring  their  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  proper  system  of  public  education. 
He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  George  Peabody,  as  the  earliest,  most  liberal  and  most 
enlightened  helper  of  the  South  after  the  war ;  and  to  Dr.  Ruffner  as  the  organizer, 
and  for  twelve  years  the  efficient  head,  of  our  public  school  system.  The  commercial 
Advantages  of  popular  education,  aside  even  from  its  higher  function  of  the  develop- 
ment of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  were  very  forcibly  exhibited.  The  needs 
of  the  public  school  system  in  our  State  to-day  formed  the  closing  feature  of  his  ad- 
dress.    He  summarized  these  needs  as  follows : 

'*  I.  An  absolute  divorce  of  the  system  from  party  politics. 

''  2.  Selection  of  the  best  men  and  women  as  trustees  and  teachers.  To  leave  negro 
sdiools  under  the  control  exclusively  of  negro  trustees  and  negro  teachers  was,  in 
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present  circumstaDces,  to  consiga  the  schools  to  inefficiency  and  inferiority.  It  is  the 
first  step  towards  a  fatal  policy — appropriation  of  school  revenues  to  the  schools  of 
the  race  paying  taxes. 

**  3.  Better  teaching  to  be  provided  or  stimulated  by  norma/  schools  and  teachers' 
institutes:* 

These  were  all  happily  enforced.  He  showed  the  need  of  normal  schools  and 
teachers*  institutes,  and  urged  a  liberal  appropriation  on  their  behalf.  His  eulogy  of 
the  teacher  was  the  finest  we  ever  listened  to.  His  peroration  was  a  sketch  of  an 
imaginary  picture-gallery  in  which  the  great  men  and  the  noble  women  of  the  past  in 
Virginia's  history  looked  down  encouragingly  on  their  descendants,  while  imploring 
them  to  put  the  old  State  in  the  very  vanguard  of  progress  and  freedom. 

No  MORE  important  recommendations  are  contained  in  Superintendent  R.  R. 
Farr's  report  for  1883  than  those  in  reference  to  normal  schools  and  teachers*  insti- 
tutes. It  is  shown  clearly  (see  statistics  published  in  December  Journal,  page  378) 
that  the  common  plea  that  we  do  not  need  a  normal  school  for  white  teachers  is  not  cor- 
rect; that  the  University,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  the  colleges  do  not  supply 
the  necessary  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  This  is  not  new  to  those  familiar  with 
the  working  of  the  public  schools,  but  the  statistics  given  make  it  clear  to  everybody. 
The  need  then  for  normal  schools,  whose  special  sphere  is  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Again,  there  are  3,351  teachers  in 
Virginia  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  business.  Few  of  these  have 
had  the  advantage  of  normal  training.  The  only  feasible  means  of  giving  these  in- 
struction in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  is  the  teachers'  institute.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  will  ever  be  normal  graduates.  In  Massachusetts 
even,  the  earliest  supporter  of  normal  schools  in  this  country,  oitly  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  are  normal  graduates.  They  will  still  need  instruction  in  methods  of 
teaching.  The  teachers'  institute  ought  to  be  a  fixture,  therefore,  in  our  school  sys- 
tem. The  Legislature  could  do  no  more  valuable  work  for  the  schools  than  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  normal  schools  and  provide  an  annual  appropriation  for  holding 
teachers'  institutes. 

Both  the  preceding  articles  were  prepared  for  the  January  Journal,  but  were  inad- 
vertently omitted.  Though  a  little  out  of  time  we  prefer  to  let  them  go  into  this 
number. 


News  and  Notes. 

— Professor  P.  H.  Carpenter,  for  a  number  of  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Halifax  county,  now  has  charge  of  the  public  school  at  South  Boston,  in  the  same 
county. 

— Roanoke  Collegr. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Roanoke  College  held 
on  the  9th  instant  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  W.  O.  Grover,  of  Boston,  for 
«  his  recent  generous  gift  of  l3,ooo  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  college,  as  well 
as  for  the  various  gifts  before  made  by  him  to  the  amount  of  ^2,000."  In  considera- 
tion of  a  gift  of  1 1, 000  for  that  purpose  by  James  J.  Lane,  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  the 
Trustees  established  the  Lane  Prize  Scholarship  in  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture^ to  be  annually  awarded  by  the  Faculty  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class  who 
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shall  receive  the  highest  grade  in  the  final  examination  of  the  dass  in  the  stndies  in- 
dicated. 

The  Trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  have  enclosed  with  a  suitable  iron  fence 
the  grave  of  the  late  Jacob  Persinger,  of  Roanoke  county,  who  by  will  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  estate  to  the  College.  This  bequest  will  probably  amount  to  more  than 
^10,000,  bat  is  not  immediately  available. 

The  College  is  in  the  fourth  year  of  successive  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
This  year  sixteen  States,  Indian  Territory,  and  Mexico  are  represented.  In  March, 
April  and  May  a  special  course  of  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching 
will  be  given,  in  connection  with  regular  college  studies.  Dr.  William  H.  Ruffner 
and  Professor  £.  V.  De  Graff,  and  also  members  of  the  Faculty,  will  give  lectures. 


Book  Notioes. 

CAEDMON'S  EXODUS  AND  DANIEL.  Edited  from  Grein.  By  Theodore 
W.  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Princeton 
College.     Boston :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1883. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  brought  to  light  by  the  revival  of  interest  in  English 
Philology  is  that  of  American  editions  of  the  best  specimens  of  First  English  Prose 
and  Poetry.  The  recent  publication  of  the  text  of  Bedwulf  by  Professor  J.  A.  Har- 
rison, of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  critical  study 
of  our  mother  tongue.  The  book  before  us  is  volume  ii.  (Be6wulf  forming  volume  i.) 
of  a  series  to  be  published  under  the  general  editorial  management  of  Professor 
Harrison,  entitled  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  This  will  be  followed  by  Caed- 
mon's  Genesis,  edited  by  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price,  late  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  Other  of  our  scholars  are  engaged  on  work 
in  this  direction,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  have  at  an  early  day  a 
body  of  carefully  edited  early  English  texts  that  will  render  the  critical  study  of  the 
English  tongue  easy  and  satisfactory. 

WHITE'S  TWO-BOOK  SERIES:  A  New  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Uniting  Oral 
and  Written  Exercises,  and  a  New  Complete  Arithmetic,  Uniting  Oral  and  Written 
Exercises.  By  E.  E.  White,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Perdue  University,  In- 
diana.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

The  popular  demand  for  a  two-book  series  in  arithmetic  afforded  the  author  the 
opportunity  of  revising  his  three-book  series  on  this  subject.  The  New  Elementary 
is  not  a  combination  of  the  first  two  books  of  the  old  series,  but  is  essentially  a  new 
book  carefully  graded  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  progressive  pupil.  Thorough  drills  in 
all  elementary  processes  with  both  integral  and  fractional  numbers,  with  those  practi- 
cal applications  of  numbers  which  are  most  frequently  used  in  business  and  common 
life,  are  presented.  It  thus  prepares  the  pupil  for  the  use  of  the  Complete  Arith- 
metic, and  presents  a  short  course  in  arithmetic  for  those  who  cannot  take  up  the 
higher  book.  The  Complete  has  been  modified  especially  by  the  introduction  of 
more  practical  problems.  Qral  and  written  exercises  are  combined  throughout  both 
books.  They  present  a  practical  exemplification  of  the  inductive  method  of  teach- 
ing. 

SHORT   STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN.      A 
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Manual  of  Literary  Culture,  Poetical  Gems,  and  Familiar  Quotations.  For  the 
Use  of  Common  Schools,  Intermediate  Schools,  and  Grammar  Schools.  By  A.  P. 
SouTHWiCK,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  **  Dime  Series  of  Question  Books."  Philadel- 
phia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.     Price  60  cents ;  to  teachers,  for  examination,  45  cents. 

The  author  has  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  English  and  American  literature. 
English  Literature  is  divided  into  eight  periods.  The  authors  of  each  period  are  men- 
tioned with  greater  or  less  fulness  of  statement,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  writer. 
Then  follow  illustrative  extracts.  American  literature  is  divided  into  four  periods — 
the  Colonial  Age,  the  Revolutionary  Age,  the  National  Age,  and  the  Golden  Age — 
and  is  treated  with  considerable  fulness.  The  volume  will  be  very  useful  to  those 
who  desire  a  general  sketch,  yet  have  not  the  time  for  more  detailed  study. 

LITERATURE  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Containing  Biographies  of  the  Most  Promi- 
nent Authors,  British  and  American,  with  extracts  from  their  writings.  Also, 
Gems  of  Thought,  Birthdays  of  Authors,  Pseudoyms,  Contemporaneous  Writers, 
etc.  By  Harriet  B.  Swineford,  Teacher  of  Literature  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Lock  Haven,  Penn.  Lock  Haven,  Penn. :  E.  L.  Raub  &  Co.  Price  75 
cents. 

This  volume,  in  its  general  arrangement,  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  though 
differing  considerably  in  the  working  out  of  the  details.  The  design  of  both  is  the 
same — to  give  beginners  in  the  study  of  literature  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  promi 
nent  British  and  American  Authors  and  their  writings ;  and  so  to  present  the  subject 
as  to  create  a  love  for  literature  and  make  the  pursuit  of  it  a  pleasure,  not  a  task. 

PEDAGOGICAL  LIBRARY.  Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Volume  i.  METH- 
ODS OF  TEACHING  HISTORY.  By  Dr.  G.  Diesterweg,  Professors  H.  B. 
Adams,  C.  K.  Adams,  J.  W.  Burgess,  E.  Emerton,  W.  F.  Allen,  and  Mr  T. 
W.  HiGGiNSON.  Boston:  Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  1883.  Mailing 
price  1 1. 30. 

No  branch  of  school  study  is  probably  taught  with  so  little  skill  or  with  so  little 
advantage  to  the  pupil  as  history.  Singularly  enough,  pupils  do  not  like  history,  and 
class  it  among  their  difficult  studies.  The  volume  before  us  discusses  the  subject 
broadly,  and  is  adapted  to  those  who  wish  to  know  the  subject  in  the  fulness  of  its 
bearings,  and  who  from  an  appreciation  of  the  ends  aimed  at  can  adapt  their  methods 
to  the  accomplishment  of  those  ends.  Methods  of  teaching  history  in  some  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  country  are  indicated.  Under  Historical  Literature  and 
Authorities  Professor  W.  F.  Allen  gives  an  exceedingly  valuable  classified  list  of 
historical  works. 

ASTRONOMY  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  GENERAL  READERS.  By  Isaac 
Sharpless,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Haverford  College,  and 
Professor  G.  M.  Phillips,  Principal  Sute  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Penn. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     By  the  same  authors.     Price  |i.2S  each. 

The  special  feature  of  these  books  is  the  ability  of  their  authors  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  sciences  treated  (and  even  some  of  the  more  abstruse  problems)  in 
language  easily  comprehensible  by  readers  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The  latest  data 
have  been  used,  and  the  books,  are  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  state  of  science.  In 
the  Philosophy  numerous  questions  and  exercises  involving  the  principles  taught  have 
been  added. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 
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BARNES'S  ONE  TERM  SERIES.  A  Brief  History  of  Ancient,  Midiseval,  and 
Modern  Peoples,  with  some  account  of  their  Monuments,  Institutions,  Arts,  Man- 
ners and  Customs.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.     1883. 

We  have  had  occasion  before  to  commend  "  Barnes's  History  of  Ancient  Peoples,'' 
which  makes  the  first  part  of  the  present  volume,  for  the  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
the  narrative,  and  especially  for  the  desertations  on  the  civilization  and  social  customs 
of  the  various  peoples.  The  book  has  been  extended,  on  the  same  plan,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  history  of  medixval  and  modern  nations,  and  embodies  the  same  excel- 
lencies. The  general  "  get  up*'  of  the  b3ok,  its  maps  and  numerous  illustrations,  are 
in  the  higest  style  of  the  book-maker's  art. 

NEW  TWO-BOOK  SERIES— THE  ECLECTIC  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRA- 
PHY and  THE  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY.  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

The  original  Eclectic  Geographies  were  published  thirteen  years  ago.  To  bring 
them  np  to  the  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge  and  make  them  conform  to 
the  most  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  subject,  the  series  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  the  best  sources  of  information  have  been  consulted,  and  the  latest  statistics 
used.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  subject  has  been  presented  in  two  books — ^the 
Elementary  and  the  Complete  Geographies.  The  maps  are  very  fine  and  the  illustra- 
tioDS  numerous  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 

ROTE  SONGS  OF  THE  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE,  with  Accompaniments 
for  the  Piano  Forte.  By  John  W.  Tufts.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

The  melodies  of  these  "  Rote  Songs"  form  the  second  part  of  the  "  First  Reader  of 
the  Normal  Music  Course,"  published  by  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  edi- 
tion has  been  prepared  for  those  desiring  the  addition  of  simple  musical  accompani- 
It  contains  fifty-eight  songs,  simple,  and  pleasing  for  the  little  ones. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  by  Professor  W.  A.  Kellerman,  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  (John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  publishers), 
is  a  new  text  book,  bound  in  attractive  style,  and  printed  from  good  clear  type.  It 
is  illnstrated  with  354  fine  wood  engravings,  and  sells  at  I1.25. 

In  a  comparatively  small  space  Professor  Kellerman  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
thorough  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  various  organs  of  plants,  with  the 
diversified  forms  under  which  they  present  themselves,  are  described  and  their  pur- 
poses explained,  and  a  complete  and  interesting  study  is  made  of  cell-structure  and 
of  the  iMTocesses  by  which  plants  assimilate  food  and  perform  their  other  physiological 
functions. 

A  fourth  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Economic  Bo/any,  or  a  consideration  of 
those  vegetable  products  which  are  found  in  commerce  and  which  supply  the  daily 
needs  of  man.  This  is  a  subject  hitherto  neglected  in  botanical  text-books,  and  its 
consideration  gives  a  valuable  practical  application  to  the  science  of  botany  which 
moat  greatly  increase  the  interest  in  that  science. 

Professor  Kellerman's  book  is  adapted  for  school  use  or  for  independent  study. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  RHYME.  By  Robert  C.  Adams. 
Boston  :  D.  Lathrop  &  Co.     Price  60  cents. 

Many  readers  will  remember  Mr.  Adams's  clever  little  History  of  England  in 
Rkyme^  published  a  year  or  two  since.  This  is  a  companion  volume,  and  essays  to 
put  in  easy  and  flowing  rhyme  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  country.  No 
high  value  is  claimed  for  it  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  the  author's  sole  aim  having 
been  to  impress  dates,  names  and  events  upon  the  minds  of  young  readers  by  the  aid 
of  rhyme  and  poetic  measure.  The  summary  of  Colonies  and  States  which  closes 
the  book  will  be  found  especially  valuable.  In  6fty-six  short  lines,  which  any  bright 
boy  could  commit  to  memory  in  an  afternoon,  is  contained  a  brief  history  of  the 
American  Colonies,  the  entire  list  of  States,  with  the  order  in  which  they  were  set- 
tled, by  whom,  and  when  admitted  to  the  Union. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PLANT  DESCRIPTIONS,  OR  RECORD  OF  PLANT 
ANALYSES,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  terms  most  frequently  used  in  the  description 
of  plants,  and  a  schedule  of  work  to  be  performed  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory;  also, 
a  list  of  subjects  suitable  for  theses.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents By  George  G.  Groff,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  Penn.  Lewisburg,  Penn. :  Science  and 
Health  Publishing  Company.  1883. 
Sample  copies  to  teachers,  postpaid,  30  cents. 

A  BRIEF  HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  AUTHORS.  By  Oscar  Fay  Adams. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.     1884.    Price  75  cents. 

A  handy  volume  for  reference,  containing  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  authors, 
with  brief  notes  in  regard  to  them. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Now  numbers  twenty  volumes,  containing  brief  selections  from  some  of  our  Amer- 
ican authors.     Neat  paper-bound  volumes  at  15  cents  each.     See  advertisement  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal  for  the  full  list. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS,  WITH  EXPLANITORY  NOTES.  To  their  series  of 
cheap  and  handy  editions  of  the  "  English  Classics,*'  Messrs.  Clark  &  Maynard, 
New  York,  have  added  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow^  Memory  Quotations^  Cava- 
lier FoetSf  Alexander's  Feast  and  MacFlecnoe,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  /Rhetor- 
ical Training.     Price  $1.20  a  dozen. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  EARTH— NATURAL  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 
By  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins,  Teacher  of  Normal  Methods  in  the  Swain  Free 
School,  New  Bedford,  Mass.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.     1883.     Price  50  cents. 

This  book  touches  on  many  points  of  interest  to  the  teacher,  and  is  suggestive  of 
the  proper  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 


Parties  who  contemplate  visiting  Europe  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  Dr.  E. 
Tourjee,  Boston,  the  leader  of  so  many  pleasant  trips  over  the  ocean,  who  will  send 
a  descriptive  pamphlet  free  to  all  applicants.  The  Christian  Union  says :  **  Dr- 
Tourjee' s  excursions  are  the  most  satisfactory,  the  best  planned  and  conducted,  and 
embrace  a  wider  range  of  travel  than  any  other  of  the  excursion  tours.'' 
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The  Magasines. 

HoMB  AmuoAM  Bbvisw— FsBftUAET.— Gontenti :  OorporatioiM,  thalr  Ihnployte,  and  the  Public, 
Oul  Schnn;  Henry  Yauchan,  Stlarist,  Principal  J.  0.  Bhairp;  John  Brown's  Place  in  History,  Senator 
J.J.  Ingalta;  Must  the  Claanloe  Oo?  Prof.  And.  F.  West ;  Eaoe  Progren  In  the  United  States,  J.  B. 
ToBker,ll.a;  Defects  of  the  Pablic  School  System,  Rev.  M.  J.  8an«e ;  Rival  Systems  of  Heating, 
Br.  A.  N.  Bell  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

Tm  Ambioam  Natukaust— Fbrkuakt. — Contents :  An  Account  of  the  War  Customs  of  the  Osages, 
fllnstxated;  Notes  on  Some  Apparently  Undescrlbed  Infhsoria  trom  Putrid  Waters;  Colonial  Organ- 
inaat  Charles  Morris ;  Review,  of  the  Progress  of  North  American  Batrachology  in  the  Tears  1880-88 ; 
Wood  Notes  and  Nest  Hunting;  Bditor's  Table ;  Recent  Literature;  General  Notes ;  Oeography  and 
Travels;  Oeology  and  Palnontology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Entomology,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Psy- 
cboloKy,  Anthropology,  Microscopy;  Scientiflc  News;  Proceedings  of  Scientiflc  Societies. 

OUB  LiTTUt  Oiin  AMB  THx  NuBBKaT—FiBftUART.— Fully  up  to  its  high  standard  of  child-literature. 

Tn  Atlantxo  Momtblt—Fbreuart.— Contents :  In  War  Time,  III.,  IV.,  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  A  Trio 
lor  Twelfth -Night,  H.  Bernard  Carpenter;  Voices  of  Power,  0.  B  Frothlngham;  A  Roman  Singer,  XV., 
XTI^  F.  Marion  Crawford;  The  VaRabonds  and  Criminals  of  India,  Bllzabeth  Robins;  Newport, 
XYm.,  XIX.,  George  Parsons  Lathrop;  A  Memory,  A.  A.  Dayton ;  En  Province,  YI..  Henry  James : 
To-Day,  Helen  Gray  Cone;  lo  Madeira  Place,  C.  H.  White;  A  Visit  to  South  Carolina  in  1860,  Edward 
6.  Mason ;  Reminiscences  of  Christ's  Hospital.  J.  M.  Hillyar;  Foreshadow! ngs,  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr;  The 
CSoofMerate  Cruisers;  Mr. Trollope's  Latest  Character:  Great  BriUin  and  the  United  States;  Mr. 
Crawford's  To  Leeward ;  The  History  of  Sculptnre ;  The  Contributor's  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

LipraioOTT's  Maoaxirk— Frbruart.— CDutents :  Old  Germantowu,  with  Illustrations  f^om  drawings 
by  Joseph  Pennell;  French  Chat(>au  Life,  Past  and  Present,  by  Annie  Hampton  Brewster;  A  Mental 
Masqaerade,  a  story,  by  Esther  Warren ;  An  Indian  Cattle-Town,  by  Alfred  M.  Williams ;  The  Great 
Jigtowa  Failure,  a  story,  by  C.  P.  Johnson ;  A  Pilgrimaice  to  Sesenheim,  by  Horatio  S.  Whito ;  On  a 
Glass  Roof;  Winter  Fishing,  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson ;  Explained,  a  story,  by  Alice  Brown ;  Healthy 
Homes,  11.,  Surroundings,  by  Felix  L.  Oswald.  Also  a  charming  serial  story  entitled  Sebia's  Tangled 
Web,  by  Lizzie  W.  Champney.    Other  short  stories,  poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  current  topics. 

St.  Nicholas— Fxbruary.— Contents:  Frontispiece,  "A  Midwinter  Night";  Tabby's  Table-Cloth, 
■scood  spinning-wheel  story,  Louisa  M.  Alcott;  Drifting,  poem,  two  illustrations;  To  My  Valentine, 
Aged  One.  verses ;  Our  Coasting;  Brigade,  picture;  Stories  of  Art  and  Artists,  four  illustrations,  Clara 
BisUne  Clement;  Flowers  of  Winter,  a  valentine;  Phaeton,  poem.  Illustrated:  Griselda's  New  Tear's 
Bsceptioo,  four  illustrations;  Winter  Fun,  chapters  III.  and  lY. ;  Pigmy  Trees  and  Miniature  Land- 
scapes, two  illustrations;  T  e  Brownies  on  Skates,  verses,  three  illustrations;  The  Land  of  Fire,  chap* 
ters  Yni.-XI.,  three  illustranons,  Mayne  Reid ;  Not  Fear,  Jingle,  illustrated ;  An  Engraver  on  Wheels, 
km  Illustrations  ;  The  Cricket's  Violin,  poem ;  Historic  Boys,  Marcus  of  Rome,  the  Boy  Magistrate, 
three  illustrations:  Nine  Tears  Old,  poem,  illustrated ;  The  St  Nicholas  Almanac,  two  illustrations; 
For  Yeiy  Little  Folk.  My  Dolls,  illustrated  fk-om  a  photograph;  Jack-ln-the-Pulpit. 

Thr  MiDwiNtRR  Crhturt.— Many  noted  names  lend  weight  and  importance  to  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  February  Century,  either  as  subjects  or  as  contributors  to  the  number.  In  the  frontispiece  is 
i^ven  one  of  Rembrandt's  most  effective  paintings. 

aignor  Salvini  contributes  his  **  Impressions  of  Shakspeare's  *  Lear '  "—a  paper  which  shows  how 
dfieply  the  actor  has  studied  the  poet  and  with  wliat  thought  and  elevation  of  purpose  he  approaches 
the  Shaksperean  drama. 

The  two  articles  on  Dante  are  well  calculated  to  extend  the  interest  in  his  genius. 

Keats  is  also  illiutrated  in  a  remarkable  way  by  a  full-page  engraving  of  his  life-mask— probably 
the  noost  expressive  portrait  of  the  poet  that  has  ever  been  published.  Edmund  C.  Stedman  oontri- 
bates  a  brief  essay  on  Keats. 

The  *'  Brio-a>Brac  "  department  has  the  benefit  of  a  humorous  sonnet  by  Robert  Browning  and  of 
five  short  poems  by  Austin  Dobson,  which  were  inscribed  in  copies  of  his  books  presented  to  American 
friends 

George  W.  Cable's  polemic  against "  The  Convict  Lease  System  in  the  Southern  States  "—read  at  the 
Loaisville  Convention  in  the  interest  of  prison  reform— is  here  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  whole 
eoantry.  From  Mr.  Cable  we  have,  beeidee.  the  fourth  part  of  his  serial  story,  **  Dr.  Sevier."  The 
olher  fiction  of  the  number  is  the  third  part  of  Robert  Grant's  "  An  Average  Man,"  and  a  short  story, 
*  A  First  Love  Letter." 

PoruLAR  Scnuicx  Mohthlt  for  Fsbruart.— Contents:  The  New  Toryism,  by  Herbert  Spencer 
Ooliiige  Athletics  (I.),  by  Professor  K.  L.  Richards;  The  Remedies  of  Nature— Nervous  Maladies,  by 
Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.;  Dangerous  Kerosene,  by  Professor  J.  T.  Stoddard  (Illustrated) ;  The  Morality 
of  Happiness,  by  Thomas  Foster;  The  Aurora  Borealis;  Defences  of  the  Lesser  Animals;  The  Comet 
Of  1812  and  1883,  by  Professor  D.  Kirkwood ;  How  we  Sneese,  [jaugh.  Stammer  and  Sigh ;  The  Chem- 
istry of  Cookery ;  Underground  Wires ;  An  Overdose  of  Hasheesh ;  The  Causes  of  Earthquakes ;  Last 
Wills  and  Testaments ;  Fifty  Tears  of  Mechanical  Engineering ;  A  Prehistoric  Water  System ;  Work- 
ing Capacity  of  Unshod  Horses  (Illustrated) ;  House-Building  in  the  East;  Sketch  of  Sir  Charles  Wil- 
liara  Siemens,  with  portrait. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R,  R,  FARR,   Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor. 

\T'h»  Journal  it  tent  to  every  Oounhf  SuperinteaderU  and  Dietriet  Clerk ^  and  muit  be  car^kdly 
preeerved  by  them  at  public  property  and  trantmitttd  to  their  tuccettorg  in  qffioe.} 


Conference  of  Superintendents. —The  Legislature  is  still  in 
session.     I  am  therefore  unable  to  state  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

Due  notice  of  the  time,  with  programme  of  proceeding,  will  be 
given,  and  I  trust  that  all  Superintendents  will  be  present,  as  many 
things  of  interest  to  public  education  will  be  considered. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  national  aid  to  public  education  is  attract- 
ing unusual  attention,  we  surrender  the  most  of  our  space  to  the  able 
address  on  "  National  Peril  and  Remedy"  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  before  the  Inter- 
State  Education  Convention  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  last  year,  and 
invite  a  careful  perusal  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
starding  facts  it  contains. 

We  will  publish  in  the  next  Journal  an  address  on  the  same 
subject  delivered  by  the  same  able  gentleman  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  Washington : 

NATIONAL  PERIL  AND  REMEDY. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  that  this  Inter-Slate  Educational  Con- 
vention meets  not  very  far  from  the  centre  of  population  of  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  the  earnest  desire  of  all  here  assembled  that  influ- 
ences for  good  may  be  set  in  motion,  which  shall  spread  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  Union. 

Another  auspicious  circumstance  is  that  we  meet  in  Kentucky.  In 
1811,  Stein,  the  great  German  statesman,  the  forerunner  of  Bismark, 
said,  while  meditating  a  plan  of  emigration  to  America:  "To  enjoy 
rest  and  independence  it  would  be  best  to  settle  in  Kentucky ;  there 
one  would  find  a  splendid  climate  and  soil,  glorious  rivers,  rest  and 
security  for  a  century,  not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  Germans;  the 
capital  of  Kentucky  is  called  Frankfurt."  Seventy-two  years  ago 
the  great  German,  with  his  prescience,  did  not  dream  of  what  our 
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eyes  see  to-day.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  America  would 
have  presented  other  attractions  than  gifts  of  nature,  and  furnished 
themes  for  profounder  contemplation,  in  her  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion, increasing  12,000,000  in  ten  years,  in  her  enormous  productive 
industries,  in  her  fabulous  applications  of  science,  in  her  startling 
powers  of  recuperation,  in  her  complex  governments,  in  her  vast  and 
unparalleled  agencies  for  education.  For  crushed  and  Bonaparte- 
ridden  Germany  he  saw  clearly  that  her  only  hope  was  in  education, 
and  the  general  education,  secured  to  the  people,  reversed,  in  the 
wars  against  Austria  and  France,  the  abasement  of  the  Napoleonic 
period.  Frederick  William,  after  the  bitter  humiliation  which  Prussia 
suffered,  said  :  "  Though  territory,  power  and  prestige  be  lost,  they 
can  be  regained  by  acquiring  intellectual  and  moral  power."  It  is 
the  prime  business  and  duty  of  each  generation  to  educate  the  next. 
No  legislation  is  more  important  than  that  which  pertains  to  universal 
education  of  American  citizens.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution,  Wilson,  the  most  learned  civilian  of  the  body,  said  : 
"  Property  is  not  the  sole  nor  primary  end  of  government  and  of  so- 
ciety; the  improvement  of  the  human  mind  is  the  most  noble  object." 
President  Garfield  said :  "  Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice 
is  popular  education,  without  which  neither  justice  nor  freedom  can 
be  permanently  maintained." 

This  Convention  emphasizes  the  importance  of  education  by  giving 
especial  prominence  to  the  subject  of  aid  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Federal  aid  is  reducible  to  a  few  very  simple  propositions, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  illustration  and  argument. 

I.  The  basis  of  free  institutions  is  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of 
the  citizens.  This  foundation  is  not  simply  indispensable  to  good 
government,  but  to  the  permanence  and  success  of  our  Republic. 
Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  said :  '*  In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened."  Madison  said :  "  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  a  well  instructed  people  alone  can  be  per- 
manently a  free  people.'*  All  our  wisest  patriots  confirm  the  declara- 
tions of  these  two  men,  who  were  most  influential  in  bringing  about 
the  Union  and  framing  the  Constitution.  The  "  Democratic  ideal  is 
that  the  many  shall  govern  themselves."  Self-government  by  the 
many  is  impossible,  if  the  many  be  ignorant.  They  become  dupes 
and  slaves  of  the  crafty  few.  The  best  government  is  that  which 
governs  least.  The  good  and  enlightened  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 
"The  maximum  of  education,"  says  a  profound  thinker  in  Georgia, 
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"is  the  minimum  of  government"  The  minimum  of  education  is  the 
maximum  of  restraint,  interference,  coercion.  In  a  popular  govern- 
ment an  educated  people  is  the  best  constitution.  The  more  univer- 
sally the  people  are  educated,  the  greater  the  liberty  which  can  be 
allowed.  "  The  world  is  governed  too  much,"  is  an  old  adage.  The 
best  limitation  of  government  is  right  education.  It  secures  a  better 
selection  of  rulers,  better  watchfulness  of  agents,  and  is  the  best  check 
on  oppression,  on  corruption,  on  unwise  and  class  legislation.  Igno- 
rance and  despotism  are  always  in  partnership. 

General  intelligence  reduces  the  need  of  harsh  and  external  gov- 
ernment, makes  protection  of  person  and  property  easier,  surer,  and 
more  economical,  gives  readier  mastery  over  narrowness  and  preju- 
dice, the  fruitful  source  of  so  much  legislative  wrong,  and  substitutes 
the  teacher  for  the  sheriff,  the  work-shop  for  the  poor-house,  the 
school-house  for  the  prison.  "For  every  pound  you  save  in  educa- 
tion," said  Macaully,  "you  will  spend  fiw^  in  persecution,  in  prisons, 
in  penal  settlements." 

2.  Universal  education,  even  approximately,  is  impossible  except 
through  governmental  direction  and  public  revenues.  "  The  best 
educated  communities  on  the  globe  are  those  where  governmental 
direction,  in  matters  of  education,  is  most  constant  and  careful." 
There  is  no  instance  of  an  nnenligthened  people  becoming  cultured 
by  spontaneous  efforts,  or  of  general  education  through  private  or  de- 
nominational agencies.  Italy,  Spain  and  Austria  show  the  inade- 
quacy or  insufficiency  of  parochial  or  sectarian  schools.  Prior  to  the 
war  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  South  was  greater  per  capita^ 
slaves  being  excluded  from  the  enumeration,  and  pauperism  was  less, 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Flourishing  academies  and  col- 
leges existed,  superior  advantages  for  the  elect  few,  both  men  and 
women,  abounded ;  but  there  was  no  adequate  provision  for  universal 
education,  and  of  consequence  there  was  deplorable  illiteracy  among 
the  white  people. 

The  census  of  i860  showed  in  South  Carolina  15,000  adult  native 
whites  who  could  not  read  ;  in  Georgia,  43,000;  in  Alabama  37,000; 
in  Mississippi,  15,000;  in  North  Carolina,  68,000 ;  in  Virginia,  72,000; 
in  Tennessee,  67,000;  in  Kentucky,  63,000;  in  Missouri,  50,000. 
Every  intelligent  Southern  man  knows  that  these  figures  largely 
under-estimate  the  illiteracy.  Governor  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  in  his 
message  in  1839,  stated  that  **  almost  one-quarter  part  of  the  men 
applying  for  marriage  licenses  were  unable  to  write  their  names." 

Primarily  it  is  the  duty  of  local  communities  and  of  States,  by  local 
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and  general  taxation,  to  furnish  education  for  all  youth.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  a  State  is  properly  a  burden  on  property,  and 
is  the  cheapest  defence  of  the  property  and  the  lives  of  citizens.  In- 
dustrial success,  productive  industry,  accumulation  of  capital,  remu- 
nerative wages,  national  independence,  national  well-being,  cannot  be 
separated  from  general  education.  In  the  United  States  there  is  an 
annual  expenditure  of  about  $80,000,000  for  public  schools.  In  the 
late  slave  States  there  is  a  school  enrollment  of  over  3,000,000  in  a 
school  population  of  about  6,000,000.  and  for  the  education  of  those 
enrolled  these  States  expended  over  $13,000,000.  These  dry  figures 
mark  a  revolution  of  which  few  realize  the  import  and  extent.  Every 
Southern  State  has  now  a  system  of  public  schools.  The  same  edu- 
cational rights  and  privileges  are  granted  to  both  races.  School 
money  is  distributed  without  discrimination  betwixt  African  and  Cau- 
casian. Right  manfully,  heroically,  did  the  South  undertake  the 
work  of  rehabilitation  and  adjustment  to  new  environments.  The 
history  of  our  country,  fertile  in  great  deeds,  presents  few  spectacles 
of  civic  virtue,  of  self-sacrificing  and  patient  courage,  grander  and 
sublimer.  A  thoughtful  and  observing  New  Englander  says :  "  No 
similar  class  of  people  in  the  old  or  the  new  world  has  accomplished 
so  much,  in  a  time  so  short,  against  obstacles  so  formidable."  Upon 
"  the  slough  of  financial  wreck  and  absolute  poverty,"  amid  the  un- 
told harassments  and  horrors  of  reconstruction,  with  irritations  that 
no  stranger  can  conceive  of,  the  school  systems  were  erected.  Most 
commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  legalizing  and  popularizing 
a  new  system,  establishing  schools,  building  and  beautifying  school- 
houses,  improving  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  training  teachers. 

Despite  these  patriotic  efforts  illiteracy  abounds  fearfully.  Of  the 
school  population  of  the  South  3,000,000  are  not  in  school.  The 
whites  of  educational  age,  under  nineteen,  not  enrolled,  number 
1,741,339;  the  colored,  1,038,026.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  white 
children,  and  more  than  one -half  of  the  colored,  are  growing  up 
without  educational  advantages. 

3.  The  resources  of  the  South  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
heavy  burden  which  is  upon  her.  In  her  present  financial  condition, 
universal  education,  without  Federal  aid,  is  distant — is  impossible. 
In  the  most  advanced  and  prosperous  countries  schools  and  their 
management  are  not  upon  a  satisfactory  basis.  Governor  Buder  is 
reported  as  saying  that  even  in  Massachusetts  92  per  cent,  of  the 
children  receive  no  education  after  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.    On  an  average,  our  people  do  not  get  more  than  thirty 
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months'  schooling.  This  is  true  in  highly  prosperous  localities,  but 
the  Southern  States  are  poor.  I  am  no  pessimist  nor  alarmist.  The 
progress  in  mining  and  in  manufactures  has  been  great,  but  agricul- 
ture and  tillage  and  common  roads  are  not  in  a  flattering  condition. 
Excluding  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Missouri,  the  assessed  valuation 
of  property  in  the  remaining  Southern  States  diminished,  from  i860 
to  1880,  $2,313,398,644.  The  State  of  New  York  is  said  to  be  worth 
in  taxable  property  as  much  as  all  the  Southern  States.  Ignorant 
labor  dooms  to  poverty.  It  is  idle  to  be  drawing  roseate  pictures  of 
the  "  new  South  "  until  the  laboring  classes  in  intelligence  and  skill 
are  far  ahead  of  present  attainments.  The  loss  from  stupid  or  un- 
skilled labor  would  educate  a  hundred  times  over  every  child  in  the 
South.  With  her  sparse  population,  with  means  not  half  what  they 
were  in  ante-bellum  days,  with  double  the  number  of  children  to  be 
educated,  it  is  impossible  for  the  South,  by  any  tax  short  of  confisca- 
tion, to  provide  education  for  the  children  within  her  borders. 

It  is  well  to  open  our  eyes  to  stubborn,  irremovable  facts,  and  con- 
front the  perils  growing  out  of  them.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  alarming  fact  that  in  the  late  slave-holding  States  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  a  non-attendance  of  1,741,339  white 
children,  and  of  1,038,026  negro  children.  That  may  be  prospective 
peril,  but  its  fearfulness  may  be  estimated  if  we  consider  that  the 
South  had,  in  1870,  4,159,216  illiterates,  and  in  1880,  4,715.395,  an 
increase  of  over  one-half  a  million,  in  spite  of  the  educational  ac- 
tivities of  the  intermediate  ten  years.  The  total  number  of  illiterates 
of  voting  age  in  the  slaveholding  States  in  1870  was  1,167,303;  in 
1880,  1,354,974— an  increase  of  illiterate  voters  of  187,671.  The 
total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  in  the  South  in  1880  was 
4,154,125,  and  of  these  1,354,974  were  illiterate.  Thirty-two  and 
three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  the  South  are  illiterate.  Of 
the  illiterates  sixty-nine  and  seven- tenths  per  cent,  are  colored,  and 
thirty  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  whites.  It  is  specially  significant 
that  these  figures  show  an  increase  of  illiterate  voters  in  the  last 
decade. 

If  my  first  postulate  be  true,  that  education  is  fundamental  to  the 
right  discharge  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  American  citizenship, 
may  I  not,  in  homely  language,  ask  our  Governors,  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  this  illiteracy  and  consequent  peril  ?  The  life  of 
the  Republic  is  one  desperate  and  prolonged  struggle  against  igno- 
rance, and  the  States  are  impotent  in  the  encounter. 

Of  the  pervasive  and  vicious  effects  of  ignorant  suffrage  it  is  not 
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easy  to  make  a  calculation.  Through  demagogues,  "  bosses,"  corrupt 
schemers,  a  vote,  the  symbol  of  freedom,  becomes  the  instrument  of 
caprice,  or  revenge,  or  bribery.  The  ballot-box  ceases  to  be  the 
r^stry  of  intelligent  convictions  or  unselfish  patriotism.  General 
corruption  will  spread  itself  through  all  degrees  in  the  State— justice 
will  be  sold  in  the  tribunals — separation  of  departments  in  the  Gov- 
ernment will  cease,  each  prostituted  to  the  low  purpose  of  personal 
revenge  or  partisan  success ;  voters,  making  money  of  their  liberty, 
will  transfer  their  loyalty  to  where  it  will  turn  to  most  advantage,  and 
offices  will  become  spoils  for  the  adventurous  and  unworthy. 

Ours  was  designed  to  be  a  representative  government.  Repre- 
sentatives are  not  mere  deputies.  A  representative  is  to  think  for  his 
constituency,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  pro- 
found study  of  the  Constitution  and  political  economy  and  State  craft. 
He  is  to  enrich  his  mind  by  observation,  travel,  study  of  history, 
diplomacy  and  biography,  to  discipline  his  powers  by  thorough  train- 
ing, and  thus  fit  himself  for  his  responsible  duties. 

Ignorant  suffrage  reverses  all  this,  and  puts  in  public  councils  the 
weak,  vacillating,  ill-informed,  corrupt.  Fidelity  to  principle,  courage- 
ous adherence  to  convictions,  broad  culture,  ripe  judgment,  sage 
experience,  will  be  of  little  worth,  and  the  voice  of  the  rabble  becomes 
the  interpreter  of  laws,  the  decider  of  contracts,  the  moulder  of  policy. 
The  principle  of  inter-citizenship  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  our  Confed- 
eration A  citizen  of  one  State  is  a  citizen  of  every  other  State. 
Combine  with  this  the  far-reaching  results  of  the  elective  franchise,  as 
affecting  directly  the  election  of  President  and  Representatives,  and 
indirectly  of  Senators,  and  illiteracy  assumes  darker  and  broader  pro- 
portions. An  election  in  the  most  benighted  Congressional  district 
concerns  every  citizen  of  the  Union  and  every  interest  dependent  on 
taxation,  the  currency,  or  any  general  legislation.  Not  merely  the 
South,  but  the  whole  Union,  is  imperilled  by  ignorant  and  therefore 
controlable  suffrage.  In  view  of  the  inability  of  the  South  and  of 
these  perilous  possibilities,  the  patriotism  of  the  country  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  Government  for  prompt  and  adequate  relief. 

The  negroes,  who  in  some  of  the  States  are  a  majority  of  the 
population,  are  poor,  and  pay  a  very  small  part  of  the  taxes. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  property  of  colored  tax-payers 
in  Georgia  was  $6,589,876,  while  the  total  taxable  property  was 
$287,269,403.  The  Comptroller  of  South  Carolina  is  confident  that 
the  white  people  in  the  State  pay  nine-tenths  of  the  taxes.  In 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  in  about  the 
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ratio  of  eleven  to  eight.  Of  about  every  $12  of  the  school  fund, 
the  whites  pay  $11  and  the  negroes  $1,  and  yet  of  these  $12  the 
negroes  get  $8.50  and  the  whites  $3.50.  In  Danville,  Va.,  the  city 
taxes,  exclusive  of  license  tax  for  corporate  uses,  in  1882,  were 
about  $40,000,  of  which  $1,206.63  were  paid  by  negroes.  In  Ken- 
tucky, the  apportionment  of  school  fund,  at  the  rate  of  $1.40  per 
capita,  to  colored  children,  is  $129,458.  The  taxes,  together  with  all 
the  fines  and  forfeitures  collected  from  the  negroes,  are  devoted  to 
education  of  colored  children,  and  yet  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  col- 
ored school  fund  of  $92,345.36. 

These  things  are  not  said  to  their  disparagement.  Their  poverty 
is  not  of  their  creating.  Suffrage  in  their  hands  is  exceptionally 
dangerous,  because  elated  by  the  suddenness  and  manner  of  their 
liberation,  unacquainted  with  the  responsibilities  of  freedom,  crazed 
by  vague  and  false  notions  of  liberty,  deluded  by  bad  men  with 
promises  which  cannot  be  fulfilled,  they  often  make  elections  a  farce, 
and  voting  a  blind  submission  to  the  dictates  of  partisans  and  the 
decrees  of  midnight  conclaves. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  negroes  creates  an  imperative  obligation. 
Unlike  other  immigrants,  they  came  to  America  by  compulsion, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship  and  cruelty.  Their  servi- 
tude was  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  State  and  Federal  Consti- 
tutions, by  international  treaties,  by  Congressional  legislation,  by 
judicial  decisions.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  suddenly 
emancipated  the  slaves,  as  suddenly  raised  them  to  citizenship  and 
made  them  voters.  They  possessed  no  property  to  make  them  con- 
servative, no  habits  nor  traditions  of  self-government,  no  education  to 
qualify  them  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  freemen  and  citizens. 
Cunningly  and  systematically  misled  and  inflamed,  they  have  become 
the  tools  of  demagogues  and  the  prey  of  the  wicked.  Manumission 
and  enfranchisement  create  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  fit  them  for  the  temptations  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  and  save  them  and  our  institutions  from  the  perils  of  ill 
understood  liberty  and  ignorant  and  reckless  use  of  the  franchise. 
Negroes  are  free,  but  as  the  distinguished  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, than  whom  no  American  is  doing  more  for  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular enlightenment,  has  tersely  said:  **The  slavery  of  ignorance 
remains." 

Negroes  are  the  wards  of  the  nation.  Phlfanthropy,  humanity, 
party  success  and  fanaticism  all  wonderfully  combine  for  their  ele- 
vation and  education.     Ther**  are,  however,  thousands  of  illiterate 
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men  and  women  of  our  own  race,  our  own  kith  and  kin,  for 
whom  no  special  sympathies  are  awakened,  and  who  make  no  ap- 
peal to  partisan  or  sectarian  selfishness.  The  danger  of  illiteracy 
of  the  black  voters  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  than  the  danger  of  illit- 
erate white  voters.  The  consequence  of  illiteracy  of  white  women 
may  be  more  alarming,  because  more  far-reaching.  Whatever  is 
said  about  the  elevation  of  "  our  brother  in  black "  appeals  to  my 
heart  and  judgment,  and  has  my  ready  co-operation,  but  the  white 
people  are  in  peril,  too.  Slavery  is  abolished.  God  be  praised — 
but  the  negro  remains  in  the  South  in  the  closest  contact  with 
the  Caucasian,  and  putting  aside  all  questions  of  ethnology,  of 
comparative  capability,  he  is  a  blind  simpleton,  or  a  madman, 
who  does  not  see,  and  trembles  while  he  sees,  that  the  presence  on 
the  same  soil  of  two  populous  and  distinct  races,  ineffaceably  marked 
by  opposite  colors,  with  centuries  of  traditions  and  habits  behind 
each  not  easily  forgotten,  or  adjusted,  is  a  problem  and  a  peril  that 
statesmen,  philosophers  and  philanthropists  seem  not  to  have  begun 
to  study.  Super-add  to  race  prejudice  and  chasm-producing  tradi- 
tions, deep  poverty,  derangement  of  labor  system,  slow  and  painful 
adaptedness  to  a  different,  even  if  a  better,  civilization,  the  current 
'  of  immigration  flowing  anywhere  rather  than  to  the  South,  notwith- 
standing the  genial  climate,  pure  and  abundant  water,  superior 
bealthfulness,  cheap  and  productive  lands,  exhaustless  and  varied 
mineral  products,  and  the  patriot  and  the  Christian  may  well  have 
his  whole  being  stirred  to  the  profoundest  depths  when  he  seeks  to 
penetrate  the  dark  future,  and  interrogate  as  to  the  destiny  of  his 
home  and  his  people.  Often  deeply  concerned  fathers  and  mothers 
ask  me  "  What  of  the  night  ?"  I  can  only  answer.  Do  what  lies 
nearest  in  the  light  of  duty  and  conscience  and  the  Scriptures,  and 
leave  results  to  God.  If  any  safe  solution  there  is,  it  must  be  in  the 
school-house  and  church-house,  in  education  and  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  education  is  not  so 
much  the  imparting  of  knowledge  as  the  developing  of  power  and 
the  building  inward  strength  of  character.  Education  is  no  catholicon 
any  more  than  freedom  is ;  it  does  not  cure  social  and  political  ills. 
It  must  be  supplemented  by  and  allied  to  the  uplifting,  renovating, 
regenerating  power  of  the  Christian  religion. 

When  the  illiteracy  of  both  races,  adults  and  minors,  men  and 
women,  is  combined,  we  have  a  stimulus  for  effort  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  The  measure  lies  outside  of  party  politics.  The  magni- 
tude and  imminence  of  the  peril  should  awaken  torpid  patriotism  into 
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vigorous  activity — should  call  forth  "  a  fresh  flow  of  consciousness" 
— should  stir  lassitude  into  zeal.  A  perilous  exigency  is  upon  us. 
The  Republic  is  in  a  death  struggle  with  ignorance.  If  this  menace 
and  strain  were  during  war,  pendetde  lite,  interposition  and  relief 
would  come  promptly  and  without  dissent.  Is  self-preservation  less 
an  obligation  in  peace  than  in  war  ?  To  preserve  the  life  of  society 
is  the  first  duty.  A  government  is  bound  to  protect  its  own  existence 
against  any  enemy  that  may  assail  it.  Such  a  mass  of  illiteracy  as 
we  have  is  worse  than  foreign  invasion ;  incites  domestic  violence, 
gives  supremacy  to  bad  passions  and  appetites,  and  is  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  life  and  well-being  of  republican  institutions.  Of 
the  constitutionality  of  Federal  aid  there  is  hardly  a  loop  to  hang  a 
doubt  upon.  Those  who  emancipated,  citizenized  and  enfranchised 
the  negroes,  to  whom  belongs  exclusively  the  honor  of  that  sublime 
and  eventful  act,  are  estopped  from  denying  the  legality  or  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  good  the  Act  of  Freedom.  In  the  history,  the 
laws,  and  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  our  nationality  down  to  the  present  time,  there  is  an  unbroken 
line  of  precedents  committing  the  Government  to  the  policy,  and 
sanctioning  in  fullest  measure  the  principle  of  aid  to  education.  Since 
1785  the  Government,  beginning  before  the  present  Federal  Union 
was  formed,  has  given  79,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  pub- 
lic schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Before  the  grant  of  1862,  in 
aid  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools,  the  old  States,  and  Maine, 
Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  had  received  not  an  acre  of  the 
public  lands.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  Federal  aid,  the  States  which 
were  not  cursed  by  African  slavery  established  vigorous  systems  of 
free  schools  and  prosperous  universities.  If  example  has  ever  ripened 
into  custom  and  custom  into  law,  if  a  course  of  uninterrupted  ob- 
servance ever  matures  into  prescription,  then  Federal  aid  is  a  res 
adjudicaia. 

In  giving  this  aid  some  general  principles  should  control. 

(i.)  It  should  be  based  on  illiteracy,  and  not  on  population.  Illite- 
racy creates  the  danger  and  the  obligation,  and  justifies  the  exercise 
of  the  power. 

(2.)  It  should  be  adequate,  continued  for  ten  years,  and  decrease 
annually  after  the  second  year,  so  as  not  to  beget  a  sense  and  habit 
of  dependence,  and  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  years, 
when  the  aid  is  withdrawn,  the  States  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
school  system  in  improved  efficiency. 

(3.)  The  aid,  at  farthest,  after  the  second  year,  should  be  contin- 
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gent  upon  the  contribution  by  State  and  local  revenues  of  an  equal 
amount  The  Peabody  Trust  has  found  the  principle  of  helping  those 
who  help  themselves  to  be  stimulating  and  invaluable. 

(4.)  State  systems  of  education  should  not  be  superseded,  but  ju- 
dously  supplemented.  The  States  must  establish  and  control  the 
schools,  rely  mainly  on  themselves,  and  accept  Federal  aid  as  tempo- 
rary, meeting  a  present  exigency.  The  object  is  to  help  public 
schools  in  the  States,  so  that  the  systems,  trained  to  superior  effi- 
ciency, can  live  and  prosper  when  Federal  aid  ceases.  The  strain 
upon  centralized  official  machinery  is  already  too  great,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  enhance  the  centripetal  tendencies  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, or  to  minify  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  States. 

(5.)  The  aid  should  be  mainly  given  for  primary  instruction,  allow- 
ing a  fraction  for  training  of  teachers. 

(6.)  In  the  apportionment  and  disbursement,  some  Federal  direction 
and  oversight  cannot  be  objectionable. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  liable  to  underrate  perils  and  to  rid- 
icule crises,  because  of  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  modifying  causes. 
Bad  legislation,  inefficient  civil  service,  corrupt  administration,  de- 
parture from  sound  economics,  and  a  partisan  judiciary  are  some- 
what controlled,  and  their  evil  consequence  somewhat  nullified,  by 
the  extent  of  our  territory,  the  fertility  of  soil,  the  boundlessness  and 
productiveness  of  resources,  the  stimulating  influence  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  dynamic  energy  of  intellectual,  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

Some  of  these  counteracting  and  healthful  causes  are  temporary. 
The  patriot  and  the  statesman  must  look  beyond  the  present,  the  ac- 
cidental, the  extraordinary,  and  provide  for  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  afl&irs.  When  these  unusual  agencies  cease,  we  shall  bemoan 
our  lolly  if  we  shall  have  failed  in  applying  the  sure  remedy. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  using  the 
school  machinery  now  in  essey  can  so  appropriate  money  as  to  stimu- 
late State  appropriation  and  enable  the  States  to  meet  successfully 
the  problem  of  illiteracy,  which  now  exceeds  their  pecuniary  ability. 
Now  there  is  a  plethoric  treasury.  Besides  the  $550,000,000  of 
tax  on  consumption  (see  North  American  Review^  June,  1883) 
there  is  an  annual  Federal  tax  of  $400,000,000.  Fifteen  millions  or 
twenty  millions  of  this  a  year,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  could  not  be 
expended  more  wisely  than  upon  free  schools. 

Some  nations  have  strong  and  dangerous  neighbors  and  rivals. 
Self-preservation  seems  to  require  of  them  the  maintenance  of  ar- 
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mies,  which,  while  furnishing  the  means  of  repelling  external  assaults, 
constitute  a  heavy  drain  on  the  productive  industries  of  the  popula- 
tion. Geography,  or  peculiarity  of  situation,  determines  policy  and 
forbids  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  action.  With  our  expanse  of 
territory,  with  no  rivals  on  our  frontiers,  our  self-protection  finds  its 
sphere  and  duty  in  guarding  against  internal  foes.  We  need  school- 
houses  rather  than  frowning  forts,  pupils  rather  than  soldiers,  an 
educated  citizenship  rather  than  armed  battalions. 

We  are  fortunately  free  from  all  treaties  in  reference  to  balance  of 
power,  all  controversies  as  to  succession,  all  negotiation  as  to  royal 
alliances,  all  disputes  as  to-  adjustment  of  boundaries,  all  uneasiness  as 
to  disparity  in  armies  and  navies.  The  obligations  to  be  safe  and  the 
precautions  for  security  make  European  governments  dangerous  to 
subjects  and  formidable  to  neighbors.  The  strength  to  protect  or  re- 
sist begets  the  desire,  tempts,  to  encroach,  to  use  power  selfishly  and 
aggressively.  Ability  to  resist  external  foes  is  acquired  at  the  expense 
and  to(  the  detriment  of  the  people,  and,  as  history  shows,  is  almast 
always  fatal  to  personal  rights  and  popular  liberty. 

What  is  needful  to  save  us  from  the  perils  of  illiteracy,  instead  of 
being  dangerous  to  the  people  at  home  or  to  nations  abroad,  will 
rather  be  beneficial  to  both.  Our  industry,  resources,  national  wealth, 
commerce,  exchanges,  will  be  increased.  Power,  instead  of  being 
centralized,  will  be  diffused.  Instead  of  ignorant,  transferable  voters, 
dupes  and  tools  of  the  wary  and  corrupt,  we  shall  have  intelligent 
men  and  women,  loving  liberty,  jealous  of  arbitrary  power,  watchful 
of  agents,  and  capable,  by  their  own  sustained  and  voluntary  energy, 
of  protecting  and  perpetuating  our  free  institutions. 

The  biographer  of  Stein  developed  with  minuteness  the  genesis 
and  value  of  the  idea  of  nationality  as  contra-distinguished  from 
loyalty  to  the  State,  and  as  influencing  literature,  politics,  and  sacri- 
fices. To  this  he  traces  the  remodeling  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  east  of  Europe.  From  it  sprang  the  revo- 
lutions, the  patience,  persistence,  resiliency,  unconquerableness  which 
rescued  central  Europe  from  the  conquests  of  Napoleon.  Fichte,  in 
his  inquiry  for  a  comprehensive  remedy  for  the  evils,  which,  in  his 
time,  afflicted  Germany,  found  il  in  a  grand  system  of  national  educa- 
tion. In  our  system  of  co-equal  and  correlated  States,  a  national 
system  of  education  is  undesirable,  as  is  a  national  university ;  and 
the  subordination  of  State  school  systems  to  Federal  direction  snd 
control  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  The  separate 
States  are  not  to  be  absorbed,  nor  sunk  into  provincial  dependencies. 
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We  seek  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  centrifrugal  and  centripetal, 
liberty  and  union,  local  self-government,  and  a  Federal  government , 
all  preserved  in  strength  and  orderly  unity. 

National  aid  to  State  schools  will  secure  the  benefits  of  a  na- 
tional education.  A  national  tie,  as  distinct  from  a  ciVic  tie,  spring- 
ing from  a  common  origin,  from  inbred  instincts,  from  a  common 
country,  common  literature,  common  struggles  and  triumphs, 
common  hopes  and  aspirations, .  is  capable  of  being  formed  and 
strengthened.  Herder,  Lessing,  Wieland,  and  Goethe,  in  their 
zeal  for  humanitarian  cosmopolitanism,  may  deride  patriotism  as  at 
the  utmost  a  heroic  weakness ;  but  patriotism,  love  for  the  whole 
country,  not  to  be  confounded  with  fidelity  to  the  State,  is  a  po- 
tent factor  of  civilization,  an  essential  element  of  national  greatness 
and  glory.  There  is  a  subtle,  potential  influence,  springing 
from  the  proud  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  great  and  honored 
country,  which  evokes  manly  self-respect  and  generates  noblest  deeds 
of  daring  and  chivalry.  To  be  an  American  is  something  quite  dis- 
tinct from  being  a  New  Yorker  or  a  Kentuckian,  and  is  a  "  well- 
spring  of  character"  such  as  exalted  the  Roman  citizen  in  the  days  of 
his  country's  greatest  glory.  This  broad  patriotism  can  be  enkindled 
or  stimulated  by  a  measure  of  relief  which  comes  in  an  hour  of  need* 
and  which  shall  conduce  to  the  obliteration  of  sectional  prejudices, 
to  the  unification  of  the  people,  and  to  the  preservation  of  our  free 
institutions. 


Items  from  Aeports  of  Saperintendents  for  JaDuary* 

Albemarle  Co.— L.  A.  Michie,  Superintendent.  "  The  average  system,  though 
somewhat  distasteful  to  some  of  the  teachers,  is  working  harmoniously  and  has  at 
least  the  good  effect  of  stimulating  teachers  to  encourage  regular  attendance.  Alto- 
gether, our  schools  are  in  quite  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition." 

Appomattox  Co — J.  B.  Bristow,  Superintendent.  "  There  are  three  colored 
schools  that  will  be  opened  early  in  February — one  with  a  white  teacher  at  the  almost 
unanimous  request  of  the  patrons.  Three  white  schools  have  been  opened,  from 
which  no  monthly  reports  have  been  received.  As  compared  with  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  our  schools  are  much  better  and  the  teachers  more  thoroughly 
interested  in  their  high  calling.  I  have  a  corps  of  teachers  of  whom  any  Superin- 
tendent might  be  proud.  They  are,  as  far  as  our  school  work  is  concerned,  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Superintendent  in  his  endeavors  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
aod  improved  teaching  from  more  elevating  motives.  Appomattox  teachers  are 
honestly  pressing  to  the  front.  Quite  a  large  majority  expect  to  make  this  their 
mceessful  life-work.^* 
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Augusta  Co.— H.  S.  Roller,  Superintendent.  **  It  has  been  a  noticeable  fact  to 
me  daring  my  visits  that  those  from  whom  I  expected  most  (teachers  of  graded 
schools — men  of  long,  and  it  would  seem  of  tried  experience)  are  more  faulty,  espe- 
cially in  discipline,  than  my  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  That  I  may  make  my 
Institute  work  of  practical  benefit  to  my  teachers,  I  shall  hold  three  Institutes  during 
this  month — one  for  every  two  districts.  My  opinion  is  that,  by  this  means,  I  will 
avoid  a  bad  feature  which  has  characterized  all  former  Institutes — all  work  being 
done  by  a  few  individuals.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  my  teachers  seem  to  hail 
the  approaching  conventions  is,  I  think,  prophetic  of  a  higher  state  of  culture  and 
proficiency  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  a  consequent  higher  grade  of  instruction 
and  a  better  era  of  progress  for  our  schools.*' 

Bland  Co.— J.  T.  Taylor,  Superintendent.  "  Notwithstanding  the  bad  weather 
of  this  month  our  monthly  and  daily  enrolment  went  over  last  month.  The  pro  rata 
system  must  be  the  cause :  Good  !  Everything  is  doing  well,  all  things  considered, 
but  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  more.  The  hardest  thing  to  do  in  the  system  is  to 
put  the  schools  where  they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  give  all  an  equal  share  of  the  funds." 

Buckingham  Co. — A.  J.  Eppes,  Superintendent.  «*  In  consequence  of  the  very 
bad  weather  in  January  a  large  number  of  our  schools  were  closed  temporarily.  My 
visitation  thus  far  has  been  very  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the  efficiency  and  zeal  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  growing  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  favor  of  public 
education." 

Caroline  Co.— B.  B.  Wright,  Superintendent.  *<  I  requested  and  secured  an 
appropriation  of  $300  from  the  town  of  Bowling  Green,  to  assist  in  building  a  house 
in  that  town  for  a  graded  school  of  three  or  four  teachers,  which  I  hope  to  have 
ready  by  September  next.     I  think  the  prospect  good  for  a  first-class  school." 

Chesterfield  Co. — E.  S.  Robinson,  Superintendent.  "  The  question  of  average 
attendance  in  the  new  school  law  has  been  the  means  of  saving,  at  least,  half  dozen 
of  our  schools — the  teachers  are  working,  and  visiting  the  patrons  and  telling  them 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  average.  One  of  my  best  schools  went  down  to 
nine.  I  notified  the  trustees  that  the  school  must  be  closed — ^they  notified  the  teacher, 
and  gave  her  one  week  to  work  the  school  up  again.  It  now  numbers  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty." 

Clarke  Co. — C.  M.  Louthan,  Supenntendent :  «*  A  Teachers*  Institute  was  held 
at  Berry ville,  on  Friday,  February  i.  Five-sixths  of  the  teachers  of  the  county 
present.  The  teachers  were  addressed  by  Professor  Hoenshel  of  the  Middletown 
(Frederick  county)  Normal  school,  in  able  and  highly  instructive  addresses.  A  reso- 
lution requesting  our  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  to  urge  such  legislation 
as  would  change  the  minimum  school  age  from  five  to  seven  years,  after  a  discussion 
of  much  interest,  was  lost  by  a  close  vote,  the  colored  teachers  being  a  unit  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  change." 

DiCKERSON  Co. — ^J.  M.  Thornbury,  Superintendent :  "  Our  schools  are  better  at- 
tended this  year  than  ever  before.  Teachers  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure 
attendance.     Everything  is  in  perfect  harmony." 

Frederick  Co.— A.  M.  Pierce,  Superintendent :  "  Our  Teachers'  Institute  will 
open   to-morrow,  and  will  continue  two  days — the   14th  and  15th.     I  expect  a  full 
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attendance.  Our  colored  school  population  in  the  county  is  so  scattered  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  reach  them  all.  We  will  build  several  school-houses  in  the  early 
spring." 

Grayson  Co. — W.  S.  Hale,  Superintendent:  "The  unusual  amount  of  snow  and 
ice  during  the  month  of  January  rendered  our  mountain  roads  almost  impassable. 
For  this  reason  no  visiting  has  been  done.  The  extreme  cold  weather,  together  with 
contagious  diseases  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  is  reducing  the  attendance  on 
the  schools.     A  few  have  been  forced  to  suspend  for  a  short  time." 

Halifax  Co. — £.  B.  Jefiress,  Superintendent :  *'  The  cause  of  a  smaller  number 
of  pupils  reported  this  month,  is  not  from  any  failing  off  of  schools,  hut  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  county  papers  published  that  there  was  no  Superintendent,  together  with 
the  refusal  of  the  county  Treasurer  to  pay  the  Superintendent's  checks.  The 
schools  are  in  operation. 

Hanover  Co. — ^J.  L.  Valentine,  Superintendent.  "  In  consequence  of  the  bad 
weather  during  the  month,  many  of  the  schools  have  not  reported.  Two  schools  are 
vacant  in  Henry  District  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  owners  of  the  houses 
to  let  the  teachers  have  the  use  of  the  same  for  school  purposes — one  v.icant,  the 
teacher  having  to  resign  on  account  of  sickness.  The  schools  in  operation  are 
improving  in  interest  and  efficiency." 

Henry  Co.— J:  M.  Smith,  Superintendent.  **  The  averages  of  the  schools  have 
not  been  as  good  this  month  as  they  will  be  when  the  weather  gets  better.  All  the 
schools,  whh  the  exception  of  two,  have  made  the  legal  average.  I  have  made  a 
change  in  the  visits  to  my  schools.  I  notify  my  teachers  that  I  will  visit  a  certain 
school  upon  a  certain  day,  requiring  all  the  neighboring  teachers  to  be  present.  I 
invite  all  the  patrons  of  all  the  schools.  I  inquire  into  the  condition  of  every  school, 
and  have  the  people  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  success — if  a  failure,  to  know  the 
cause.  This  course  satisfies  the  people ;  for  they  know  that  the  officials  are  seeking 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  people  from  the  system.  This  course 
works  much  better  than  single  visits  to  the  schools." 

Highland  Co. — Sidney  Ruckman,  Superintendent.  **  Petitions  are  circulating  in 
this  county  asking  the  Legislature  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  authorize 
elections  to  be  held  by  school  districts,  that  voters  may  say  whether  additional  tax 
shall  be  levied  for  district  purposes.  The  County  School  Board  has  recommended 
the  full  levy  allowed  by  law.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  sute  that  more  schools  are 
in  operation  in  this  county  than  ever  before,  with  a  larger  enrolment  and  higher 
average  dstily  attendance  than  ever  shown  at  this  time  of  year." 

James  City  Co.— C.  W.  Taylor,  Superintendent.  "  Our  average  attendance  for 
the  month  of  January,  considering  the  weather,  has  been  very  large,  and  the  schools, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  have  comfortable 
houses  in  all  the  districts  but  one — Williamsburg  District  has  no  public  school-house. 
We  expected  to  build  one  or  two  this  year,  but  have  been  disappointed." 

Madison  Co. — H.  N.  Fry,  Superintendent.  "  I  have  visited' most  of  the  schools, 
and  find  them  well  attended  and  doing  good  work.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  teachers 
who  attended  the  Normals  last  summer  are  the  most  efficient  teachers  we  have. 
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— TO- 
QNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  btc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


ATyn  Cji^lTArif  a  ir\Q  '^^  extensively  used  by  practical  teachen  for  conducting 
vUti  OIjUV/UL  All/IO  schoo!B  in  go<Ki  qult*t  order.  8«*t  No.  1  includes  12  largest 
•l«Sant  artistic  ctiromo  excelsior  cards,  50  large  beautiful  gold  and  tinted  chromo  merit  cards  and  160 
pretty  chrome  credit  cards,  price  per  set  S1.7&,  half  sec  $1.  Set  No.  2  includes  12  Urge  elegant  floral 
efarano  excelsior  cards,  50  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  150  credit  cards,  price  per  eet  Si,  half  set  60c., 
■mptfls  9c.;  600  new  designs  uf  beautiful  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards.  No.  2,  birds  and 
flowfin,  small  sixes,  prices  per  dozen  5c.;  No.  !i.  animals,  birds  &c.,  5c. ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
flowers,  10c  ;  No.  48,  lilies,  flowers,  &c.,  12c  ;  No  34.  pii.ks  and  roses  10c ;  No  30,  medium  sizes,  girls, 
hoyi,  and  flowere,  I5c.;  So.  13,hand  bu^uetw  Ific ;  No.  45  roses,  for-get-me-nots,  &c.,  20c  ;  No.  17,  blooming 
nms,  16c4  No.  60,  roses,  straw  flowers.  Ac,  15c ;  No  9  blooming  roses  on  golden  card.  lK)c.;  No.  44, 
ksads,  boqa«ta,  flowera  Ac.  30 ;  No  62,  large  sizes  birds'  eggs,  feathers,  flowers,  Ac.  30c.;  No.  14,  ftall 
Moamlog  fom*,  lilies,  Ac!.  30c.;  No.  60.  ladie^i,  slippers  and  flowers,  35c ;  No  12,  variety  of  flowers  in 
baskets,  30c ;  No.  60,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches.  Ac .  26c ;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
flUl,2Sc.;  No.  32,  fbll  blooming  rones,  daisies,  Ac ,  25c.;  No.  31,  inusies,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
40e^  Na  64,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbit",  Ac,  40c  ;  No.  33.  lance  moes  rs«es  and  flowers,  50c.; 
Xo.  35,  fall  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  60c ;  No.  37.  book  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowers, 
lOe.  Large  set  samples,  16c.  All  post  paid  by  mail ;  stamps  tHken.  Our  stock  Is  fine  and  complete. 
PlcMssend  a  trial  order.  PH(£NIX  PUBLISHING  CO.  Warren.  Pa. 
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BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS/PRINTERS, 
Fnisliers,  Boot-BMers,  BlantM  afll  Pape^BoI  Innfactmiers, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

1107  MAIN  STREET.  RICHMOND.  VA. 

Keep  on  hand  full  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
the  StatCi  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
B9*  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.  *t0C 


wanted  for  the  sale  of  Dr.  Pond's  great  religious  work,  "CON- 
VERSATIONS ON  THE  BIBLE."  Highest  testimonials  from 
the  leading  divines.  Not  excelled  by  any  work  of  the  kind 
heretofore  published.  Sells  very  readily.  Salary  paid  the  right 
Fur  particulars,  address  the  publishers, 

C.  A.  NICHOLS  &  CO..  Springfield.  Mass. 


m 


McSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manufacture  tbosA  celebrated  B«lls 
and  Cblmen  for  Seboolii,  €el- 
leir««,  A9,  Prices  and  catalogues 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  HgShahi  at  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE!  ^li^EJE,IO.AJSr 

BLACKBOARD  ERASER. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB. 


A  BLACKBOARD  ERASER.    SUPERIOR   TO    ALL  OTHERS,  FOR  87>i 

CENTS  PER  DOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.     REGULAR 

PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7  ABE   THE  BEST. 

1st  Because  they  are  Ur^e. 

2d.  Because  they  clean  the  board  with  lees  rnbhiDg,  Baving  time,  Etrengtb,  and 
waste. 
3d.    Becaose  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  noiae. 
4tb.  Becaase  they  take  op  nearly  all  the  dust. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Becauu  theg  will  wear  longer  than  any  other. 
7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMEBICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY^  CO., 

%  SENECA    FALLS,    N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Globes,  Ac    sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

l^TTliTVOl?        EDUCATIONAL 
liiUliill   Ei  EXCURSIONS 

COMBINING  UNEQUALLED  ADVANTAGES.    Send  for  Descrip- 
tive Circular,  Free.     Register  early. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


1884 


■HECOKIPLETE  HOME.  ^^!"' """'*' 


ThlLUUIIirL.t  I  &  numb,  for  this  Uaiititul 
book.  New  edition.— New  hmdmgs.— New  illu>tr.uii.ii> 
from  new  clesiirni.  Sut>erl>iy  ^T'Jtten  up.  Same  low  pri.  f. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sivrnt.  Agents  doinjf  bigj  work. 
EXCBLLBKT  TERMS.  The  haniKomest  prospectus  ever  issued. 
Apply  now.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  Co  ,  1013  Main  St..  Richmond. 
\  'ri;inia.    Also  other  ijrand  new  books  and  Bibles 


National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit.  Wis  .  July  31,  1883. 
NoHoTiol  ScJmoI  Supply  Bureau  : 

Last  April,  oeing  then  in  charge  of  a  large  public  school,  but  desiring  a  po- 
ntioQ  in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  with  your  Bureau. 
Buring  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacancy 
in  rach  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Patting  myseli  in  commnnication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
that  It  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wish.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FISKE, 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application- form  and  Circular,  addresb, 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicago,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Qood  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 


IT    ST^ITIDS    -A.T   THE    HE-AJD. 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

DOMESTIC. 

That  it  JR  the  acknowledged  Leader 
in  the  Trade,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
T^^-'-HJ^dipputed. 

MANY  IMITATE  IT! 

NONE  EQUAL! 
THE  LARGEST  ARMED. 

THE  LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOOD  WORK. 

And  If  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
best  material. 
To  do  any  and  all  kinds  of  work. 
To  be  complete  in  every  respect. 
For  economy  and  perfection  of  fit  oie 
tKe  DOMESTIC  Paper  Fashions. 
Catalogues  Free      Agents  wanted. 
Address 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLBTOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH.  PRACTICAL.  PROGRESSIVE 
The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
mitted. No  one  is  kept  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.  The  success  of 
each  student  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  accomolish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  South.  Our  work  must  speas  for  itself.  Special  attention  given  to  those 
desiring  to  teach.    Text-books  furnished  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va., 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  B.  <Sb  O.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pictureeqoe 
locUities  in  the  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins Jan  22, 1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins April  1,1884 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begins June  10,  1884 

Annual  Commencement July  17, 1884 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks |8.00 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week |2.50  to  f3.00 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— r«i/w«,  Board  {in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Terms  {sixteen  weeks),  $4^.00. 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
modated.    For  farther  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.»  Va. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 


SoloBy  ALLDEAUERSThroughoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


AfiEMTS  Wanted  S'S2rk*"'2T|?h'?S$ 

■wksof  chancter;  neat  variety:  DUUK5  OCr  DIUIOS 
fevia  Rice;  selline  &it:  needed  erenmrhere :  Ltbersl  terms. 
B.  F.  JtthBMm  At  Co.,  loii  Main  ~      ~ 


^ 


B  At  Co.,  loii  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

XstabUBhed  in  1887. 

Saperktr  Bella  of  Ctm«r  and  Tin.  monatod 

viih  the  beat  Botmnt  Banging*,  for  CkureKt, 

SthooU,  Form*,  FaeioriM,  Oourt-heu»eM,  Fire 

Alarm*,  Tamur  Ctodtt,  ete.  FuUf  WarranUd. 

Illnatrmtad  Catalogna  Knt  FrM. 
VAmnait  A  Txrr.  102  K.  ad  St..  ClnoinnaU. 


PATENTS 

MUNN  A  CO.,  of  the  SciENTmo  AHlRiCAif.  con- 
tinne  toact  as  Solicitors  for  PHtents,  Caveats,  Trade 
Marks,  Cojpyriirhts.  for  the  United  Stateft.  Canada, 
Bnirland,  France,  Germany,  etc.  Hand  Book  about 
Patents  sent  free.  Thlrty-soven  years' experience. 
Patents  obtained  thniuffta  MUNN  &  CO.  are  noticed 
In  the  8cIE^mrIG  American,  the  largest.  be:3t,and 
toost  widely  circulated  scientific  paper.  93.20  a  year, 
weekly.  Bplendtd  enffraTlnns  and  Interostlnic  In- 
formation. Specimen  copy  of  the  Kcientiflc  Amer- 
ican sent  free.  Address  MUNN  A  CO.,  Scientific 
AMIBlOAN  Office,  2t)i  Broadway,  New  York. 


NAVAL^^s^^BAHLES. 

New  and  graphic  Pictorial  History  of  the  ereat  Sea  ficrhts  of  the 
World.    By  Medical  Director  SHIPPBN.  U.  S.  N.     Addreat 


!  ffreat  Sea  ficrhts  of  the 

_^ I,  U.  S.  N.     Addreat 

j.  C.  McCURDY  &  Co..  e^  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Ps. 


,1 


THE  book  to  seU. 
ticulars  to 


If  you  want  to  make  money  rapidly  at  the  close  of  your 
schools,  secure  an  agency  for  the  fastest  selling  book  of 
the  times.      Nothing  before   issued   approaches  it   in 
9  VALUE  and   PRICE.     Wanted  by  all  classes,  hence 
It  will  pa{^  you  to  investigate  this.     Send  postal  card  for  full  par- 

GEO.  A.  WOODARD,  Richmond,  Va. 


SST.A.BX.ISXXE13    X8!30. 


PERRY  &  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD ! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States — New  York, 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illostra- 
tiona.    Authentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introduction :  EUmentari/y  54  centa ;  Eevited  Mdnual^ 
$1.28;  Physical,  |1.60.    Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

For  Eaty  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

VIVITEIMITT  PVBI.ISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 


The  Popular  Educational  Series. 

ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OP  TEACHING. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefnlly  graded,  so  beaatifally  printed,  or  so  philoeophi- 
cally  arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correct  guide  for  the  perfect  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness. It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  true 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  practical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  expensive  cuts, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching.  The  book 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILLBOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  students' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS.    By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia.     lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  their 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  catalogues  containing  full  lists  of  Educational  Publica- 
tions^ sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Address, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

7 IS  A  717  Market  St.,  rhOadaphia. 


'\ 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO/S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Descriptive  Ciroulart  wiH  be  tent  to  any  addrets  on  application. 


Beady  January  U\r-8chuyler^s  CampUte  Algebra^  BeviseO.    By  A. 

ScBDTLBB,  LL.D.    12mo.    Half  roan,  396  pp.    Introdnction  and  aample 
copy  price,  |1.00«    Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

Now  BMdy—Murdoeh^s  Flea  fcr  Spoken  Language.  By  Jas.  E. 
MusDocB.  Actor  and  Teacher  of  Elocution.  An  invalaable  aid  to  every 
teacher  of  Reading  and  Elocution.    Sample  copy  and  Introduction  price,  fl.OO. 

THalheimer*8  General  History ^  Revised.  Enlarged  and  improved  by 
the  addition  of  new  matter.  Sample  copy  and  Introduction  price,  |1.20.  Ex- 
change price,  75  cente. 

THE  POPUUR  STANDARDS: 

McGUPFEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 
RAY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 
WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 
HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 
HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS. 
ECLECTIC  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 
ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 
ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION. 
SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 
GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
ANDREW'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
SCHUYLER'S  SEKIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pnblishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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Ent^ed  at  the  Post  Office  nt  Richmond ^  Va.,  as  Second  Class  matter, 

ADDRESS 

EDUCATIONAL    JOURNAL, 

aao  w.  MatD  St., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


;       Snbfleription  price  fl.OO  in  advance.  Specimen  copies  10  cents. 


WM.  ELLIS  JONES,  PRINTER,  TWELFTH  ST. 


The  New  Standard  Time. 

A  FULL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TIME  STANDARD. 
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Normal  School  for  Whites. 

ADDRESS   OF    DR.   CURRY   BEFORE    THE    COMMITTEES   OF   THE   TWO 
HOUSES   OF   THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Rev.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  D.  D.,  appeared,  by  invitation,  before  the 
Educational  Committees  of  the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
during  the  recent  session,  and  addressed  them  on  the  importance  of 
noraial  instruction  in  general,  and  especially  the  need  of  a  normal 
school  for  the  education  of  white  teachers  in  Virginia.  Two  normal 
schools  for  colored  teachers  had  been  provided.  This  was  right,  but 
there  was  need  also  for  normal  instruction  for  white  teachers. 

Popular  education,  said  Dr.  Curry,  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  a  free  State  and  to  the  existence  of  individual  free- 
dom.    On  account  of  the  relation  that  popular  education  holds  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State  as  a  political  organization  and  as  composed 
of  free  and  independent  citizens  the  public  schools  are  objects  of  the 
highest  possible  concern.     Every  State,  in  which  any  fair  proportion 
of  the  people  have  been  educated,  has  accomplished  it  by  means  of 
public  schools.     Virginia,  in  her  constitution  and  laws,  is  committed 
to  the  theory  that  the  Slate  should  undertake  the  public  education  of 
its  children.     Hence  she  has  organized  the  public  school  system  with 
its  necessary  appliances.     For  the  support  of  this  system  the  people 
are  taxed.     Last  year  the  total  expenses  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.     The  State  practically  compels  the 
people  to  educate  their  children  in  the  public  schools.     The  State  is, 
therefore,  logically  compelled  to  see  that  good  teachers  are  provided 
for  these  schools.     Well  educated  and  trained  teachers  are  essential 
to  the  highest  success  of  the  public  schools.     If  the  State  takes  the 
people's  money  it  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  they  receive  full  value 
therefor.     If  the  teacher  is  worthless  the  investment  is  lost.     If  the 
well  educated  and  well-trained  teacher  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
ignorant  and  untrained  one,  the  State  should  take  proper  and  ade- 
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quate  measures  that  the  school  money  be  not  wasted  and  the  children 
cursed  by  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers.  The  teacher  makes 
the  school,  whether  good  or  bad.  Hence  public  economy  demands 
that  suitable  and  sufficient  means  for  the  preparation  of  good  teachers 
be  provided.  An  expenditure  for  poor  teachers  is  a  pecuniary  waste 
and  a  waste  of  the  golden  opportunities  of  childhood.  The  average 
length  of  time  that  the  American  child  remains  at  school  is  less  than 
four  years.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  use  this  time  to  the  best 
adi'^aiitage.  Thus  the  cost  of  a  good  teacher  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, a  blessing  to  the  community  and  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
pupil. 

Teachers  must  be  fitted  for  their  oflice  by  special  preparatory  train- 
ing. Such  is  the  experience  and  observation  of  all  competent  to 
decide  such  a  question.  It  stands  to  reason  that  he  or  she  who  un- 
dertakes to  awaken  and  guide  the  human  intellect  should  have  a  special 
prefjaratory  training  for  such  a  responsible  work.  Skill  and  knowl- 
edge are  demanded  in  every  pursuit  of  life.  How  infinitely  greater 
the  need  when  the  material  to  be  operated  on  is  not  dead  matter, 
but  I  he  human  mind,  which  is  to  be  instructed,  where  faculties  are  to 
be  trained,  and  whose  influences  for  good  or  ill  will  last  throughout 
eternity » 

There  is  a  widespread  and  lamentable  lack  of  competent  teachers. 
We  cannot  judge  by  those  we  meet  in  the  cities.  They  enjoy  ex- 
cepiional  advantages.  There  is  much  '*  humbuggery"  in  schools. 
The  education  obtained  is  a  poor  result  compared  with  what  might 
have  been  accomplished  if  the  teacher  were  qualified  by  more  schol- 
arship, general  culture  and  special  training.  As  a  rule  the  school 
that  makes  the  greatest  show  is  the  one  which  is  a  financial  success. 
The  disposition  to  put  forward  in  the  school  course  such  things  as 
will  *'  pay "  sacrifices  the  solid  and  substantial  to  the  superficial  and 
ornamental.  In  the  training  school  there  is  need  of  patient  and  per- 
sistent labor  in  the  fundamentals.  This  is  not  possible  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  unless  the  normal  school  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  public  patronage. 

The  ordinary  school  agencies  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  need  for 
trained  teachers.  So  far  as  Virginia  is  concerned,  this  is  shown  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  fact 
that  out  of  5,078  teachers  in  the  public  schools  only  eighty-seven 
have  been  educated  at  the  State  institutions.  Yet,  even  graduates  of 
colleges  need  special  preparation  for  teaching  as  for  any  other  pro- 
fession. 
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The  necessity  and  practicability  of  special  agencies  for  the  training 
of  teachers  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  pedagogics, 
teachers*  departments,  and  special  courses  of  study  for  teachers  in 
collies;  by  the  holding  of  teachers*  institutes,  which  Governor 
Cameron  recently  wisely  and  properly  commended  to  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools. 

In  Europe  the  normal  school  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  auxiliary 
to  a  system  of  public  education.  It  was  first  established  in  Germany 
over  200  years  ago,  and  in  that  country  normal  schools  are  most 
numerous  and  flourishing.  It  is  now  found  in  nearly  every  State 
of  the  United  States.  In  Massachusetts  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  have  had  normal  training.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
25  per  cent.  A  normal  school  is  designed  to  train  teachers,  or  to 
prepare  them  to  enter  on  their  work.  Its  rank  is  determined  by  the 
character  and  success  of  its  operations.  A  normal  school  presupposes 
that  teaching  is  founded  upon  principles  that  may  be  applied  to  the 
communication  of  knowledge  and  in  the  development  of  mental 
power.  If  the  knowledge  of  teaching  a  subject  is  more  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  itself,  or  if  the  ability  to  teach  is  more  than 
the  ability  to  learn,  then  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  teaching  power.  Every  profession  needs  a  gen- 
eral and  a  special  preparation.  General  knowledge  does  not 
make  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer  or  an  architect,  nor  will  it 
make  a  teacher.  Special  preparation  for  teaching  as  a  life-work 
is  to  be  given  by  the  normal  school.  The  pupils  in  the  normal 
school  must  show  (i)  that  they  know  the  subjects  taught,  and  (2) 
that  they  can  impart  this  knowledge  to  others.  The  end  of  school- 
work  is  the  education  of  the  child— the  imparting  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  drawing  out  and  strengthening  of  its  faculties.  The 
object  of  the  normal  school  is  to  make  its  pupil  a  skilled  t^islru- 
menifoT  the  education  of  the  child.  It  must  therefore  give  to  them 
a  definite  idea  of  the  true  object,  principles,  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion; a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  will  need  to  teach, 
with  such  facility  and  skill  in  the  application  of  these  principles  and 
this  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  organize,  control,  and  classify 
the  school  and  educate  the  pupils.  This  training  is  simply  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  all  studies  should  be  conducted  with  special  reference 
to  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them.  The  pupils,  in  turn,  are  required 
to  teach  under  the  criticism  of  the  teacher  and  of  their  fellow-students, 
and  should  be  able  to  teach  others  what  has  been  learned.  They  are 
required  to  do  practical  work  in  the  class-room  under  the  eye  of  an 


I 
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efficient  training-teacher — thus  pursuing  the  only  sure  way  of  acqui- 
ring the  power  to  do—dy  doing.  They  are  expected,  therefore,  to 
gain  at  a  normal  school — 

1.  Thorough  teaching  knowledge, 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  guiding  principles  of  the  art. 

3.  Best  methods  of  instruction  and  government ;  and 

4.  Skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  practice. 

Three  kinds  of  knowledge  are  essential  to  the  teacher  : 
T,  Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  taught. 

2,  He  must  clearly  understand  the  knowledge,  the  facts — or  the 
subject-matter  to  be  presented  to  that  being. 

3.  He  should  know  the  method  of  bringing  the  knowledge  and 
the  being  together,  and  the  best  modes  of  doing  this  work. 

The  Legislature  appropriates  money  to  secure  training  in  military 
discipline.  At  least  give  for  the  training  of  teachers  as  much  as  you 
give  to  make  soldiers.  And  if  through  the  normal  school  teaching  is 
improved  ten  per  cent,  then  the  normal  school  is  worth  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  amount  expended  on  public  schools. 

Normal  schools  stand  to-day  unsurpassed  as  an  economical,  well- 
tried^  and  approved  agency  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers. 
Their  necessity  and  worth  have  been  demonstrated,  and  they  have 
grown  in  number,  efficiency  and  popular  favor.  School  officers 
bear  constant  testimony  to  their  value.  Says  one,  "Now  after  a 
period  of  forty  *three  years,  normal  schools  are  no  longer  regarded 
m  Massachusetts  as  an  experiment.  They  have  a  history  and  a 
recognized  character  that  entide  them  to  be  classed  among  the  most 
efficient  educational  agencies  of  the  State.  Beginning  in  the  face  of 
indifference,  incredulity  and  opposition,  they  have  won  recognition 
by  actual  success."  The  experience  of  all  countries,  both  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new,  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  impossible  to  raain- 
t£^n  ao  efficient  system  of  public  instruction  without  connecting  with 
it  some  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

In  conclusion  he  presented  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  address : 

1 .  The  education  of  the  young  is  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  society 
that  the  State  must  attend  to  it  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation  ;  that 
this  is  the  cheapest,  best  and  only  method  of  universal  education. 

2.  The  proper  preparation  of  teachers  is  essential  to  any  system 
of  education. 

3.  Experience  in  this  and  other  countries  shows  that  teachers  are 
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not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers  and  of  the  right  kind  unless 
the  State  makes  provision  for  their  preparation. 

4.  Normal  schools  are  the  best  means  of  preparation,  and  hence 
are  as  truly  and  legitimately  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  as  any 
other  part. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Curry  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  white  teachers.  He 
said  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time ;  that  if  not  passed  now  it 
would  be  only  a  few  years  before  public  sentiment  would  demand  it. 
He  promised  that  if  such  a  school  were  established  at  least  a  third  of 
its  current  expenses  would  be  defrayed  by  the  Peabody  Educational 
Fund. 

Outline  of  Primary  Arithmetic. 

BY  S.  T.  PENDLETON. 
IV. 

Multiplication. — This  is  taught   on   ex- 
actly the  same  plan  as  addition.     Commencing  2+2=2X2= 
with  what  the  scholar  knows,  addition,  we  get         2+2+2=2X3= 
him  to  make  the  multiplication  table — first  the  2+2+2+2=:2X4= 
2d  column  thus  :  &c. 

Then  get  him  to  memorize  it  in  order,  for-  X 

ward,   backward,   out  of  order;    and   writing  2 

down  on  the  blackboard,  point  at  the  different  — 

figures  in  every  order  and  get  the  scholar  to  give  9 

the  product  of  each  figure  into  2;  or,  without  4 

pointing,  let  each  scholar  in  succession  say,  2  o 

time  9  are  18,  2  times  4  are  8,  &c.  (and  some-  8 

times  only  the  products,  18,  8,  &c.),  around  the  6 

dass,  starting  at  different  figures  at  different  3 

rounds.  7 

2 

Also,  as  another  method  of  drill  and  test,  call  5 

out  4X2,  8X2,  5X2,  9X2,  and  getting  them  to  r 
write  the  products  on  the  slate,  and  to  prevent 
copying,  holding  the  slate  at  the  breast,  or  putting  a  book  over  each 

product  as  written,  or  sitting  or  standing  a  yard  apart.  Another  plan, 


I 
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number  the  scholars  i,  2,  3,  4;  give  No.  i*s  one  set  of  such  ques- 
tions, No.  2*s  another  set,  &c. ;  let  them  turn  their  slates,  when  fin- 
ished, and  write  the  whole  column  a  number  of  times,  while  you  ex- 
amine either  by  going  to  the  slates,  or  by  having  the  slates  passed  to 
the  front,  and  examine  all  of  each  number  at  one  time,  &c. 

We  also  teach       2X9+1=  if  3d  column,        3X9+1= 

2X5+1=  3X9+2= 

&c.  3X5+2= 

3X5+1=  &c. 

We  are  then  ready,  as  the  next  step,  to  give  large  numbers  to  mul- 
tiply by  2;  as  985473 

2 
Give  a  good  many  examples. 

As  a  preliminary  mental  drill,  the  teacher  can  have  before  him  the 
multiplicand,  as  985473,  and  pass  around  the  class,  asking,  2  times  3? 
2  times  7?  2  times  4,  and  i  ?  2  times  5?  2  times  8,  and  i  ?  2  times  9, 
and  I?  (and  so  for  any  multiplicand  or  multiplier)-,  and  then  get 
the  class  to  write  the  example  on  their  slates  and  work  it  out. 

Also  the  opposite  (as  in  White), 

21221         21221         21221  the  multiplicand  figures 

3  &c.,  6  8  being  i  and  2. 


Do  the  same  with  the  third  column,  and  then  the  second  and  third 
mixed,  and  then  give  examples,  the  multiplicand  containing  i,  2,  3, 
and  the  multiplier  being  any  number,  as 

122331  123223 

6  9 


Also  examples  with  multiplier  3,  as 

98764321 

3  &c. 


And  so  on  for  each  other  column. 

But  notice  the  following  triangle  and  principle  of  3X2=2X3, 
which  will  shorten  the  work  by  half,  always  drilling  in  each  column, 
beginning  with  the  second,  3X2,  2X3.  8X2,  2X8,  2X5.  5X2,  &c.: 
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2X2 
2X3 

3X3 

2X4 

3X4 

4X4 

2X5 

3X5 

4X5 

5X5 

2X6 

3X6 

4X6 

5X6 

6X6 

2X7 

3X7 

4X7 

5X7 

6X7 

7X7 

2X8 

3X8 

4X8 

5X8 

6X8 

7X8 

8X8 

2X9 

3X9 

4X9 

5X9 

6X9 

7X9 

8X9 

9X9* 

We  then  need  only  to  begin  each  column  with  the  number  of  the 
column  into  itself;  as,  third  column,  3X3;  fourth  column,  4X4,  &c. ; 
so  that  when  we  get  to  the  ninth  column  the  scholar  knows  all  of  the 
ninth  column  except  9X9;  as 

8X9=9X8,  in  eighth  column;  7X9=9X7,  in  seventh  column; 
6X9=9X6,  in  sixth  column;  5X9=9X5,  in  fifth  column,  &c. 

We  also 'use  oral  drills  and  practical  questions,  mental  and  written, 
combining  +, — ,  X.  Also  o*s  in  multiplicand ;  o's  in  multiplier,  as 
10,100,  &c.,  also,  20,  30,  3200,  &c. 

For  proof,  we  give  thus,  98746  98746 

7  3 


691222       296238 
296238 


98746c 

because  7  times  a  number  plus  3  times  the  number  equal  10  times  the 
number. 

When  we  have  taught  multiplying  by  a  single  figure,  and  by  10,  11, 
and  12,  as  by  a  single  figure,  we  teach  multiplying  by  a  number  of 
several  figures,  using  as  multipliers,  23,  34,  45,  54,  56,  76,  78,  79,  then 
miscellaneous  multipliers  of  two  figures;  then  the  multipliers  234,  456, 
576,  678,  789,  then  miscellaneous  multipliers  of  three  figures,  &c. 
Three  cases  are  to  be  noted:     ist.  Multiplying  numbers  containing 

*  Say  in  loth  line,  o  at  end;  iith  line,  repeat  the  figure;  I2th  line,  multiply  in 
nind,  as 

12 

2 

24  Then  we  have  left  only  iixii,  11x12,  12x12. 
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small  figures,  because  there  is  a  difficulty  in  sometimes  carrying,  and 
sonieiimes  not,  2d.  Multipliers  containing  the  larger  figures,  as  6879. 
3d.  Multiplying  numbers  containing  o*s,  as  4089,  43009,  whether 
multipliers  or  multiplicands;  2089009X12.  We  sometimes  use  such 
proof  as 

98469  98469 

27  73 


and  add  products  and  get   9846900,   because  27  times  plus  73 
times  equal  100  times. 

And     567489        567489 

23467  76533 

: —  and  add   products   and 

get   56748900000,   because  23467+76533=100000. 

Keep  op  accuracy,  quick  oral  work,  and  plain  figures  *;  also  time 
the  scholars  and  see  how  many  examples  each  can  work  in  a  given 
timci  to  get  up  a  spirit  for  quick  work. 

Pendleton's  Arithmetic  Cards  contain  any  number  of  suitable  ex- 
amples for  drill. 


The  Teaoher's  Influenoe. 

SUPT.  G.  J.  LUCKEY,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

The  education  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  community,  is  a  much  more 
rapid  process  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  ages  that  are  past  and  gone. 
Then  the  only  educating  agencies  were  the  church  and  the  family; 
then  the  thoughts,  the  convictions,  the  customs  and  the  prejudices  of 
a  generation  were  almost  exact  duplicates  of  those  of  preceding  ages; 
but  to-day  we  have  so  multiplied  the  educational  forces  that  it  has 
become  possible  for  individuals  and  communities  to  be  entirely 
changed  in  their  customs,  habits  and  convictions  in  a  single  genera 
tion.  The  invention  of  printing  makes  the  thought  of  each  individual 
the  common  property  of  mankind;  the  telegraph  daily  brings  into 
every  household  the  important  doings  of  all  nations ;  and  the  im- 
proved modes  of  travel  make  it  possible  for  us  to  visit  the  remote 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  for  people  of  different  climates  and  lan- 
guages to  noingle  together  and  learn  from  each  other.     But  we  must 
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not  suppose  that  the  open,  visible  and  recognized  educational  agencies 
are  the  only  ones  that  influence  the  belief  and  actions  of  mankind. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  our  opinions  and  actions  are,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  molded  and  controlled  by  a  thousand  subtle  agen- 
cies; they  are  influenced  by  the  words  and  acts  of  our  companions  in 
childhood,  by  the  mountains  that  encircle  our  homes,  by  the  rivers 
upon  whose  shaded  banks  we  hold  our  childish  sports,  by  the  storms 
of  summer,  by  the  snows  of  winter,  and  by  the  delicate  flower  that 
sheds  its  perfume  on  the  gentle  breezes  of  spring  time.  But  of  all  the 
educational  agencies,  there  is  no  one  that  exerts  so  powerful  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  human  mind  as  does  the  professional  teacher.  In  his 
hands  is  the  destiny  of  the  American  people ;  to  his  care  has  been 
committed  human  liberty  and  free  institutions,  and  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  responsibility  which  the  people,  the  nation,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  have  imposed  upon  him.  This  great  nation  was 
not  born  of  chance;  the  principles  of  free  government  were  not  the 
discoveries  of  a  single  generation;  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  hate  of 
tyrants  were  the  results  and  outgrowth  of  a  long- continued  process  of 
education ;  thought  was  quickened  by  perception,  cultured  by  hard- 
ships and  suflfering,  and  ripened  amid  scenes  of  carnage  and  blood- 
shed. The  result  of  this  education  of  our  fathers  is  a  nation  of  free- 
men. As  it  was  developed  by  education,  so  must  it  be  preserved  by 
education ;  and  under  our  peculiar  system  of  government  the  chief 
responsibility  for  its  preservation  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  school-teacher;  hence  the  necessity  that  the  teacher  should 
realize  his  responsibility,  and  that  he  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  great  work  in  which  he  is  enlisted.  What  shall  be  the  nature  of 
the  preparation  ? 

He  should  have  a  sound  body.  I  know  that  great  things  have 
sometimes  been  accomplished  by  men  whose  souls  have  been  con- 
fined in  fragile  shells,  but  the  rule  is  the  other  way.  A  forest  tree, 
planted  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  may  sometimes  be  the  peer  of  its 
more  fortunate  neighbors  in  the  valley  below,  but  yet  men  do  not 
search  for  the  finest  timber  upon  the  rocky  hillside.  The  fruit  from 
the  blighted  apple-tree  may,  in  the  distance,  look  red  and  luscious, 
but  on  close  inspection  you  will  find  the  marks  of  disease  plainly 
written  in  the  core.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  will  soon  destroy  a  sickly  body ;  and  he  who  possesses  an  un- 
sound constitution,  if  he  values  life,  should  never  preside  at  a  teacher's 
desk. 

Accompanying  a  healthy  physique  the  teacher  should  have  a  cul- 
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tured  intellect.  By  this  I  mean  more  than  a  knowledge  of  books. 
Side  by  side  with  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  he  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  underlying  his  knowledge  of  geography 
should  be  a  knowledge  of  mankind ;  and  above  and  beyond  his  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  astronomy  should  be  a  knowledge  of  Him  who 
made  all  things.  The  teacher  is  the  pupil's  model,  and  this  model 
should  be  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it.  Every  word  spoken, 
every  motion  made,  every  action  performed  by  the  teacher,  has  its 
part  in  the  education  of  those  placed  in  his  charge.  If  the  teacher 
is  uncultured  in  expression,  the  pupil  will  imitate  him;  if  he  is  rude 
and  awkward  in  his  manners  and  movements,  the  pupil  will  be  like 
him:  if  he  is  drowsy  and  slow  in  his  actions,  the  pupil  will  incline  to 
be  dull  and  stupid. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  student  of  child-nature,  and  have  a  heart 
big  enough  and  good  enough  to  furnish  sympathy  in  every  childish 
sorrow;  he  should  possess  a  centripetal  force  which  should  draw 
every  individual  pupil  toward  him,  and  this  force  should  be  strong 
enough  to  reach  out  over  nelds  and  hills,  through  streets  and  alleys, 
to  every  home.  He  who  possesses  the  opposite  repulsing  or  centrif 
ugal  force  can  never  be  a  teacher;  he  may  keep  school  and  draw  a 
salary,  but  he  cannot  be  an  educational  force.  The  true  teacher  must 
not  only  understand  science,  but  he  must  know  himself;  and  his 
ability  to  govern  and  control  others  will  depend  largely  upon  his 
ability  to  control  and  govern  himself.  A  man  may  have  a  sound 
body  and  possess  good  literary  attainments,  and  fail  as  an  educator 
(or  want  of  enthusiasm.  To  be  a  successful  teacher  he  must  have 
unbounded  zeal  in  his  calling;  he  must  realize  the  great  importance 
of  his  work ;  he  must  feel  that  he  is  engaged  in  making  citizens  of  a 
great  republic,  in  making  mankind  better  and  in  helping  his  little 
corner  of  earth  to.be  happier  and  purer. 

The  American  teacher  can  follow  no  model — his  work  is  different 
from  that  of  all  who  have  gone  before  him.  In  older  countries  the 
teacher  supplements  home-training,  and  home-training  is  a  well-de- 
fined, definite,  positive  quantity.  Here  the  teacher's  work  is  not  sup- 
plementary but  original.  We  are  building  anew  nation;  we  must 
take  the  different  people  from  all  nations  and  climes  and  mould  them 
into  a  new  nationality ;  we  must  change  their  language  and  their  cus- 
toms ;  we  must  teach  them  to  love  another  flag  and  wean  them  from 
the  graves  and  traditions  of  their  fathers ;  in  short,  we  must  transform 
them  from  serfs  to  sovereigns,  from  slaves  to  men.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  our  work  the  future  historian  will  record  the  existence  of  a 
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nation  more  populous  than  ancient  Rome  and  more  cultured  than 
Greece.  If  the  Roman  forum  gave  law  to  the  world,  and  the  gardens 
of  Athens  furnished  her  with  models  of  art  and  oratory,  may  it  not  yet 
be  said  that  the  American  school-house  gave  liberty  to  human-kind  ? 
Whatever  this  great  Nation  is  to  be  in  the  future,  whatever  blessings 
are  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  human  family,  the  public  school  must 
largely  determine. 

Already  the  public  school  has  done  much  to  make  mankind  better. 
In  it  the  children  of  all  denominations  and  parties  form  a  common 
brotherhood.  The  walls  of  prejudice  and  hate  which  divided  our 
fethers  into  hostile  sects  and  parties  have  been  leveled  to  the  earth, 
and  only  imaginary  lines  are  felt  instead.  Those  who  in  youth  sit  at 
the  same  desk,  play  at  the  same  games  and  recite  in  the  same  classes 
cannot  and  will  not  be  enemies  in  manhood. 

The  rack,  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake  might  flourish  when  edu- 
cation was  in  the  hands  of  sects  and  clans,  when  love  was  circum- 
scribed and  hate  was  universal,  but  they  can  have  no  place  where  di- 
viding lines  between  sects. have  been  obliterated  and  where  the  human 
femily  constitute  a  single  clan  unbounded  by  color  or  nationality. 
The  question  of  the  Great  Master  asked  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Who 
is  my  neighbor  ?  is  answered  to-day  in  every  public  school  in  the  land, 
in  the  teaching  that,— Every  man  is  my  neighbor;  no  matter  where 
he  is  born,  no  matter  what  his  political  belief  or  what  his  religious 
opinions :  if  he  bears  the  image  of  God  he  is  my  neighbor. — Educa- 
Hon. 


Working  by  Rules. 

[Professor  Webster  has,  we  are  quite  sure,  misconceived  the  object 
of  the  problem  mentioned.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  something 
from  him  on  "  the  better  way." — Ed.] 

To  teach  pupils  to  solve  problems  by  rules  seems  to  me  next  to  no 
teaching  at  all.  There  is  a  still  popular  theory  of  '*  teaching  *'  based 
on  the  absurd  dictum,  "  Never  tell  the  pupil  anything,  but  let  him 
work  by  the  rule."  What  is  the  "  rule,"  at  best,  but  an  absent,  per- 
haps a  dead  teacher,  telling  by  printed  words,  what  a  live  teacher 
could  tell  much  more  judiciously  by  living  speech  ?  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  convenient  doctrine  for  some  so-called  teachers  to  "  never  tell 
anything."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  person  ever  understood 
the  solution  of  any  question  or  problem,  if  a  printed  or  written  rule 
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was  necessary  for  him  to  solve  it  by.  Rules  are  often  convenient  for 
practical  calculations,  to  expedite  business,  but  should  have  no  place 
in  an  educational  course.  Who  would  advocate  the  use  of  interest 
tables  in  school  as  a  means  of  teaching  **  interest  ?  " 

Rules  often  give  but  approximate  results  when  solutions  without 
them  give  exact  results.  The  problem  solved  by  rule  on  page  44  of 
the  February  number  of  this  Journal  is  an  example  of  approximate 
results. 

The  exact  area  of  the  supposed  plank,  12  feet  long,  12  inches  wide 
at  one  end  and  18  inches  wide  at  the  other  end,  is  15  square  feet. 
The  sum  of  the  two  halves,  as  given  in  the  Journal,  is  15.00599775 
square  feet.     This  is  .864  of  a  square  inch  too  much. 

On  any  one,  by  the  usual  rules,  obtain  exact  answers  to  the  two 
following  problems? 

1 .  How  long  a  lead  pipe  of  one  inch  external  diameter  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  can  be  made  from  a  solid  sphere  of  lead  one 
foot  in  diameter?  No  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  waste  or  change 
of  density. 

2.  How  long  a  wire  .01  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be  made  from 
the  kad  pipe,  as  above  named  ? 

Both  answers  can  be  exactly  expressed  in  feet.  To  solve  these 
problems  accurately,  there  is  no  need  of  any  rule  or  reference  to  any 
ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter. 

IC  these  views  seem  heterodox  to  any  readers  of  the  Journal,  I 
will  undertake  to  convince  the  most  rule-bound  advocate  of  the  neces- 
sity of  rule- work  that  there  is  a  better  way,  if  so  requested. 

N.  B.  Webster. 
NorfM,  Va. 


Why  Do  Children  Dislike  History? 

BY    THOMAS    WENTWORTH     HIGGINSON. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  creditable  to  the  brains  of  children 
thai  they  dislike  what  we  call  the  study  of  history.  It  is  surely 
unfair  to  blame  them,  when  they  certainly  like  it  quite  as  well  as  do 
their  parents.  The  father  brings  home  to  his  little  son,  from  the 
public  library,  the  first  volume  of  Hildreth's  United  States,  and  says 
to  him,  "  There,  my  son,  is  the  book  for  you,  and  there  are  five  more 
volumes  just  Hke  it."     Then  he  goes  back  to  his  Sunday  Herald, 
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and  his  wife  reverts  to  But  Yet  a  Woman  or  Mr,  Isaacs;  both  feel- 
ing that  they  have  done  their  duty  to  the  child's  mind.  Would  they 
ever  read  through  the  six  volumes  of  Hildreth  consecutively  for 
themselves  ? 

Yet  it  needs  but  little  reflection  to  see  that  no  study  is  in  itself— 
apart  from  the  treatment — so  interesting  as  history.  For  what  is  it 
that  most  interests  every  child?  Human  beings.  What  is  history  ? 
The  record  of  human  beings,  that  is  all. 

We  art  accustomed  to  say,  and  truly,  that  every  child  is  a  born 
naturalist.  But  where  is  the  child  who  would  not  any  time  leave  the 
society  of  animals  for  that  ol  human  beings  ?  Even  tlie  bear  and 
raccoon  are  not  personally  more  interesting  to  the  country  boy  than 
the  endless  tales  of  the  men  who  trapped  the  one  and  shot  the  other. 
The  boy  by  the  seaside  would  rather  listen  to  the  sailors'  yarns  than  go 
fishing.  Even  stories  about  animals  must  have  the  human  element 
thrown  in,  to  make  them  fully  fascinating ;  children  must  hear,  not 
only  about  the  wolf  and  his  den,  but  about  General  Putnam,  who  went 
into  it ;  and  they  would  rather  hear  about  Indian  wars  than  either, 
because  there  all  the  participants  are  men.  The  gentlest  girl  likes  to 
read  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  or  to  dress  up  for  a  *'  centennial 
tea-party."  But  early  Puritan  history  is  all  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
with  many  added  excitements  thrown  in ;  and  the  colonial  and  revo- 
lutionary periods  are  all  a  '*  centennial  tea-party."  If  we  could  only 
make  the  characters  live  and  move,  with  their  own  costume  and 
their  own  looks,  in  our  instruction,  they  would  absorb  the  attention 
of  every  child. 

It  is  idle  to  say,  "  But  the  children  prefer  fiction  to  fact."  Not  at 
all;  they  prefer  fact  to  fiction,  if  it  is  only  made  equally  interesting. 
The  test  is  this :  Tell  a  boy  a  story,  which  he  supposes  to  be  true, 
and  then  disclose  that  it  is  all  invention.  If  the  boy  preferred  fiction 
to  fact,  he  would  be  pleased.  Not  at  all ;  he  is  disappointed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  after  telling  some  absorbing  and  marvellous  tale, 
you  can  honestly  add,  **  My  dear  child,  all  this  really  happened  to 
your  father  when  he  was  little,"  or,  "to  your  respected  great-grand- 
mother," the  child  is  delighted. 

In  truth,  the  whole  situation,  in  respect  to  history,  is  described  in 
that  well-known  conversation  between  the  English  clerygyman,  and 
the  play-actor.  "  Why  is  it,"  asked  the  clergyman,  "  that  you,  who 
represent  what  everybody  knows  to  be  false,  obtain  more  attention 
than  we  who  deal  in  the  most  momentous  realities  ?"  "  It  is,"  said 
the  actor,  "  because  you  represent  the  truth  so  that  it  seems  like 
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fiction,  while  wc  depict  fiction  in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  the  effect 
of  iruth." 

The  moral  of  it  all  is,  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  child,  but  in  us 
who  write  the  books  and  teach  the  lessons.  History  is  but  a  series 
of  tales  of  human  beings.  Human  beings  form  the  theme  which  of 
all  things  is  most  congenial  to  the  child's  mind.  If  the  subject  loses 
all  of  its  charms  by  our  handling,  the  fault  is  ours,  and  we  should  not 
blame  the  chWd,— Me^Aods  o/  Teaching  History. 


Hints  to  Young  Teachers. 

Be  punctual.  You  cannot  enforce  punctuality  on  others  unless  you 
set  an  example  of  it  yourself. 

Keep  a  cheerful  .countenance;  your  face  is  a  looking-glass,  and 
should  give  only  pleasant  reflections  It  costs  no  more  to  look  good- 
humored  than  to  look  glum,  and  it  will  add  seven  years  to  your  life. 
If  you  must  put  on  a  sour  face,  and  wrinkle  your  brows,  and  let  down 
the  corners  of  your  mouth,  let  it  be  in  the  dark,  where  no  one  will 
.suffer  from  it  but  yourself 

Avoid  forming  the  habit  of  fault-finding  and  scolding.  Never  with- 
hold approbation  when  you  can  give  it  conscientiously.  Never  find 
fault,  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  The  withholding  of  praise  will  soon 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  displeasure.  So  you  will  save  time 
and  temper. 

Give  but  few  orders ;  see  that  they  are  obeyed  promptly  and  fully. 
Give  directions  to  a  class  in  a  firm  and  decided  tone,  loud  enough 
Land  only  loud  enough)  to  be  heard  by  all  concerned,  the  tone  being 
that  of  command ;  disobedience  will  be  a  breach  of  discipline.  Direc- 
tions to  an  individual  are  better  given  in  the  form  of  a  request,  the 
lone  being  that  of  courtesy;  disobedience  will  be  a  breach  of  good 
manners.  "Attention!  class;  close  books;  take  up  slates;  John, 
have  the  goodness  to  raise  the  window  next  you.*' 

Keep  your  class  well  in  hand;  stir  up  the  indolent;  restrain  the 
restless;  give  your  instructions  to  the  class,  not  to  an  individual. 
The  class  is  the  teacher's  unit.  The  point  to  be  gained  is  that  every 
member  of  it  shall  be  occupied  by  the  same  thoughts  at  the  same 
time.  Call  occasionally  for  a  general  answer  from  the  class  by  way 
of  keeping  them  awake.  Let  the  class  answer  by  a  show  of  hands, 
and  call  on  one  to  answer  orally.  Never  let  two  speak  at  once  (ex- 
cept in  concert  recitations),  nor  one  unless  he  has  received  permission. 
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Give  short  lessons.  Try  to  have  them  well  recited.  If  you  fail, 
and  find  that  the  majority  of  the  class  are  badly  prepared,  inflict  the 
usual  penalty  at  once ;  drop  the  form  of  recitation,  and  ^focA  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  lesson  viva  voce.  You  only  waste  time  and  temper 
by  pumping  a  dry  well. 

If,  owing  to  the  weather,  or  your  head  ache,  or  the  weariness  of 
the  pupils,  or  any  other  "circumstances  beyond  your  control,'*  you 
cannot  fix  the  attention  of  the  class  on  the  lesson,  stop;  change  the 
subject;  take  five  minutes  for  calisthenics,  if  the  weather  is  cool,  or  a 
song,  if  it  is  warm;  give  them  a  conundrum,  or  tell  them  a  story ;  do 
something,  anything,  that  will  bring  the  thoughts  of  all  the  class  into 
one  channel,  and  then  resume  your  lesson.  Never  allow  yourself  to 
talk  to  a  restless  or  inattentive  class,  and,  remember,  the  resdessness 
and  inattention  may  be  as  much  your  fault  as  theirs. 

Order  is  essential ;  but  it  should  not  be  your  primary  object.  Order 
is  to  teaching  what  the  shadow  is  to  the  substance — an  accompani- 
ment, a  sign,  an  effect — not  a  cause.  If  a  school  is  well  taught,  good 
order  necessarily  follows.  But  a  teacher,  well  armed,  may  have  good 
external  order,  and  do  no  good  teaching.  Such  order  is  not 
"Heaven's  first  law.*'  The  more  perfect  the  order  in  a  badly  taught 
school,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  scholars.  Perfect  silence,  unbroken 
stillness,  are  not  in  themselves  desirable  for  young  children,  however 
necessary  they  may  be  for  good  school  work.  A  good  teacher  will 
rather  seek  to  produce  them  as  the  results  of  good  teaching  than  to 
enforce  them  as  conditions  precedent  to  teaching.  Maintain  no  more 
and  no  less  order  than  is  necessary  to  enable  teachers  and  pupils  to 
do  their  work  efficiendy.  The  mind  cannot  work  to  advantage  un- 
less free  from  external  constraint  and  internal  anxiety.  Be  careful, 
therefore,  to  make  your  pupils  feel  at  home.  Do  not  drive,  habit- 
ually, with  a  tight  rein,  but  be  ready  to  pull  up  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing.—TA^  Teachtr. 


Arithmetical  Teaohing— Frinoiples  and  Direotions. 

The  two  motives  of  arithmetical  teaching  are — 

1.  The  development  of  the  reasoning  faculdes. 

2.  The  habit  of  accurate  and  rapid  calculation. 
To  attain  the  first — 

a.  All  teaching  must  be  objective, 

h.  Objective  study  comprehends  either  fixing  the  attention  upon 
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objects  directly  or  concentrating  the  mind  upon  mental  pictures  of 
objects  (percepts). 

c.  Seeing  the  relations  of  things  is  reasoning ;  it  follows  then  that 
without  the  actual  presence  of  the  things,  or  the  impressions  in  the 
mind  produced  by  the  things,  reasoning  is  impossible. 

d.  The  words  of  a  problem  must  represent  to  the  mind  things  and 
their  relations  with  sufficient  clearness,  or  the  problem  cannot  be 
properly  solved. 

e.  Pupils  should  be  led  repeatedly  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the 
thinj^  or  process  to  be  defined,  and  then  be  required  to  tell  what  they 
see.  The  rule  should  be  deduced  from  the  process  and  the  principle 
from  facts  in  the  same  way.  When  a  rule  or  definition  is  understood 
it  may  be  changed  to  the  best  form  by  suggestion  and  correction,  and 
then  learned  verbatim. 

/.  The  habit  of  thorouc^hly  understanding  a  problem  before  any 
attempt  to  perform  it  is  made,  must  be  seduously  cultivated  at  the 
outset,  and  steadfastly  adhered  to  throughout  the  course. 

g-.  Telling  pupils  that  which  good  teaching  would  lead  them  to 
discover  for  themselves,  deprives  them  of  opportunities  for  mental 
activity. 

/^  That  which  is  practical  (practised  in  common  life),  should  be 
constantly  used  in  teaching  when  it  comes  within  the  range  of  the 
course,  as  the  use  of  money,  weights,  measures,  and  measurements, 
judging  distance,  keeping  ordinary  accounts,  writing  bills,  notes,  re- 
ceipts, &c. 

To  attain  the  second — 

a.  The  habit  of  accurate  and  rapid  calculation  is  attained  by  re- 
peated drills,  proceeding  from  the  easiest  step  to  the  next  higher  one, 
matitering  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  keeping  all  previous  acquirements 
in  constant  practice. 

b.  Use  in  calculating,  as  in  the  solution  of  problems,  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words  and  the  briefest  formulas,  reading,  for  example,  4  -f  7  as 
I  J,  6  X  8  as  48,  just  as  h  o-r-s-e  is  pronounced  without  spelling. 

c.  Teach  all  that  is  alike  in  process  together  or  in  immediate  suc- 
cession, the  more  difficult  following  the  less ;  thus  addition  of  deci- 
mals and  compound  numbers  is  substantially  one  process,  and  if  so 
taught  will  afford  a  wider  range  from  which  to  draw  examples. — 
CalQuei  F.  W.  Parker. 
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Educational  Decalogue. — The  following  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  education  are  given  by  President  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  in 
his  Normal  Methods  of  Teaching : 

1.  The  primary  object  of  education  is  the  perfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

2.  The  perfection  of  the  individual  is  attained  by  a  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  his  powers. 

3.  These  powers  develop  naturally  in  a  certain  order,  which  should 
be  followed  in  education. 

4.  The  basis  of  this  development  is  the  self-activity  of  the  child. 

5.  This  self-activity  has  two  distinct  phases ;  from  without  inward, 
—receptive  and  acquisitive ;  and  from  within  outward, — productive 
and  expressive. 

6.  These  two  phases,  the  receptive  and  productive,  should  go 
hand  in  hand  in  the  work  of  education. 

7.  There  must  be  objective  realities  to  supply  the  condition  for  the 
self-activity »of  the  mind. 

8.  Education  is  not  creative;  it  only  assists  in  developing  existing 
possibilities  into  realities. 

9.  Education  should  be  modified  by  the  different  tastes  and  talents 
of  the  pupil. 

10.  A  scheme  of  education  should  aim  to  attain  the  triune  results, 
—development,  learning  and  efficiency. 

From  the  same  author  we  quote  the — 

Teachers*  Decalogue. — i.  In  education,  culture  is  more  than 
knowledge. 

2.  Exercise  is  the  great  law  of  culture. 

3.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  give  careful  culture  to  the  perceptive 
powers  of  the  child. 

4.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  furnish  the  memory  of  the  child  with 
facts  and  words. 

5.  The  memory  should  be  trained  to  operate  by  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation and  suggestion. 

6.  The  power  of  forming  ideal  creations  should  be  carefully  culti- 
vated. 

7.  The  mind  should  be  gradually  led  from  concrete  to  abstract 
ideas. 

8.  A  child  should  be  gradually  led  from  particular  ideas  to  general 
ideas. 
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9.  A  child  should  be  taught  to  reason,  first  inductively  and  then  de- 
ductively. 

10,  A  child  should  be  gradually  led  to  attain  clear  conceptions  of 
the  intuitive  ideas  and  truths. 


A  Spell.Dg  Ezeroise. 

Negroes,  raulattoes,  and  sambos  carried  those  pianos  through  the 
porticoes,  and  the  echoes  from  the  grottoes  rose  as  tyros  played  solos 
round  the  heroes  and  hidalgoes,  who  were  playing  dominos  and  eat- 
ing mangoes  and  potatoes,  while  tornadoes  and  siroccos  raged  round 
the  volcanoes  in  the  archipelagoes,  frightening  desperadoes  and  mus- 
quitoes  as  lassos  do  buffaloes. 

Braggadocios,  bravadoes,  mestizos,  viragoes,  and  albinos  saw  halos 
in  grottoes,  and  on  palmettoes  with  stilettos  wrote  centos  and  mottoes, 
mementos  and  manifestoes  with  innuendoes  of  the  peccadillos  of  rene- 
gadoes  and  rancheros. 

A  harebrained  numskull  known  as  a  prejudiced  civilian  and  un- 
paralleled rascallion  superseded  the  colonel  of  the  battalion. 

A  fiery  erysipelas  succeeded  the  rheumatic  inflammation  arising 
from  exposure  in  the  planing  mill.  N.  B.  W. 


The  Massaohusetts  Experiment  in  Education. 


BY  CHARLES    BARNARD. 


The  conventional  school,  with  its  book -lessons  and  recitatioss,  is  familiar  to  all; 
but  the  new  public  school,  with  its  realistic  methods,  its  entertaining  sessions  devoted 
apparently  more  to  talking  than  recitation,  more  to  amusement  than  drudgery,  is  un- 
known as  yet  except  to  the  fortunate  children  of  a  few  towns.  We  recently  visited  a 
model  primary  school-room  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and,  sitting  down  among  the 
little  children,  tried  to  see  the  system  pursued  there  from  the  little  one's  point  of 
view. 

It  is  a  plain  room,  with  windows  on  two  sides.  In  the  sunny  windows  are  blossom- 
ing plants,  and  on  the  walls  above  the  dado-like  blackboard  are  pretty  pictures,  stuflfed 
birds,  and  crayon  sketches  of  plants  and  animals,  shells,  and  curious  things  from  fields 
and  woods.  The  boys  and  girls  enter  the  room  together,  and  take  their  seats  behind 
their  little  desks,  on  which  are  slates  and  pencils — nothing  more.  The  teacher 
comes,  a  smiling  woman  with  flowers  in  her  hand.  She  advances  to  the  front  of  the 
tw-oscor«  children  and  begins  to  sing.  They  all  sing :  **  This  is  the  way  we  wash  our 
skies,  wash  our  slates,  so  early  in  the  morning.     This  is  the  way  we  wipe  our  slates, 
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wipe  our  slates,  so  early  in  the  morning.*'  Some  of  the  girls  bring  little  paib  of 
water,  and  each  child  dips  a  sponge  in  the  water  and  washes  the  slate  as  they  sing. 

"  Pussy  Willow's  class,'*  says  the  teacher,  "  may  copy  the  red  words ;  Tommy 
Thomdike's  class  may  take  the  green  words ;  and  Jenny's  class  may  take  the  white 
words." 

These  words  are  already  written  iu  colored  crayons  on  the  blackboard.  Three 
rows  of  the  children  take  their  slates  and  begin  to  copy  the  colored  words — a  happy 
device  for  teaching  to  write  and  "  to  tell  colors." 

"  Sophy  May's  class,"  resumes  the  teacher,  '*  may  come  to  the  blackboard,  and  the 
babies  may  make  a  fence  and  a  gate  with  the  sticks.*' 

One  of  the  giris  places  a  handful  of  large  shoe-pegs  on  the  desk  of  each  of  the 
youngest  children,  and  several  of  the  children  come  to  the  teacher's  desk  and  stand 
before  the  blackboard.  They  are  invited  to  tell  what  the  teacher  holds  in  her  hand. 
Eveiy  hand  is  raised  with  almost  frantic  eagerness.  They  know  what  that  is. 
**  What  is  it,  Johnny?"  "A  cat."  ««Can  you  tell  me  a  story  about  it  ?"  Every 
hand  is  up.  "Well,  Katy?"  "I  see  a  cat."  "Good;  now  look  at  this  on  the 
board."  She  writes  in  script  "cat."  "What  is  that?"  Not  a  hand  is  raised, 
though  every  eye  is  intently  studying  the  unfamiliar  letters.  "What  is  this?"  says 
the  teacher,  rapidly  making  a  sketch  of  the  cat.  They  all  see  that.  "  Now  [point- 
ing to  the  word]  what  does  this  stand  for?"  Two  hands  are  up.  "  Freddy  ?"  "  A 
cat"  "Oh,  no.  Mary?"  "Cat."  "Right!  Now  I  will  add  our  old  friend," 
and  with  this  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  word.  "  Now  Freddy  is  right — '  a  cat.' 
Who  can  find  another?"  With  this  the  word  "  cat "  is  written  a  number  of  times  on 
different  parts  of  the  board,  and  the  children  eagerly  hunt  it  up. 

The  sentence,  "  I  see  a  cat,"  is  written  on  the  board.  That  puzzles  the  children. 
One  has  it ;  another,  and  another.  "Mary?"  "I  have  a  cat?"  "No.  Sophy?" 
"I  see  a  cat."  The  word  "see"  is  wholly  new  to  the  class,  and  they  get  at  it  from 
the  context,  and  have  its  appearance  fixed  in  the  mind  by  association.  "  Now  you 
may  copy  this  on  your  slates.  Good-bye."  This  dismisses  the  class,  and  they  return 
to  their  seats  to  write  and  rewrite  the  two  new  words  whose  sound,  meaning,  and  as  • 
pect  they  have  just  learned.  The  pronoun  and  the  article  they  learned  before ;  so 
that  now  they  join  them  to  new  words,  and  study  spelling,  language  and  writing  at 
the  same  time. 

At  first  sight  there  appears  no  special  novelty  in  this  lesson.  Other  teachers  have 
used  objects  as  a  basis  of  instruction.  The  thing  to  be  observed  is  this  :  These  chil- 
dren do  not  know  their  letters.  They  do  not  study  the  alphabet  at  all.  The  aim  is 
far  wider  than  mere  learning  to  read.  First,  the  child's  interest  must  be  won  by  the 
sight  of  some  familiar  object.  Secondly,  the  word  is  a  substitute  for  the  picture. 
The  child  is  not  told  anything.  He  must  arrive  at  things  through  his  own  thinking. 
There  b  no  reward  or  punishment,  no  head  or  foot  of  the  class.  Each  one  must  tell 
a  stoiy — ^that  is,  he  must  say  something,  make  a  complete  sentence,  and  not  use  de- 
tached words.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the  young  scholar 
must  be  happy  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  because  that  which  is  happily  learned 
is  remembered. 

The  youngest  class  in  numbers  is  now  called  up  to  a  large  table,  on  which 
ue  scattered  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  such  as  are  used  for  toys.  The  six  little 
men  and  women  have  learned  already  five  numerals.  They  can  count  five,  but  no 
more.    To-day  they  are  to  learn  five  more  numbers.     Again  the  same  merry  session. 
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the  same  stories  told,  language,  expression,  grammar,  and  numbers,  all  taught  at 
once.  Each  child  has  ten  blocks,  and  the  game  begins.  The  teacher  leads  the 
sport. 

*'  I  hive  five  blocks,  two  and  two  and  one.  Now  1  hold  one  more.  How  many 
are  there  now  ?"  Half  the  hands  are  up.  "  Well,  Teddy?*'  "  Seven,"  says  Ted, 
wilh  enthusiasm  "  How  many  think  Teddy  is  right?  None.  Well,  Kitty,  tell  us 
about  it.'*  "  I  have  five  blocks,  and  I  add  one,  and  have  six."  "  Six  what  ?" 
"Six  blocks."  "  How  many  noses  have  we  around  the  table?  Well,  Tommy?" 
**  Eight."  "  No ;  we  will  not  count  company.  Tell  me  something  about  it." 
"  I  see  seven  noses."  "  Now  we'll  all  go  to  sleep."  Every  head  is  bent  down 
while  the  teacher  quickly  removes  two  of  the  six  blocks.  "  We  wake  up  and  find 
something."  Every  eye  is  intently  studying  the  blocks.  «*  Tell  us  about  it,  Jenny." 
"  There  were  six  blocks,  and  two  have  been  taken  away."  "  How  many  are  left, 
Teddy  ?"     "  There  are  four  blocks  left." 

With  exhaustless  patience,  good  humor,  and  ingenuity  the  lesson  proceeds,  every 
problem  being  performed  with  the  blocks,  and  every  fact  fixed  in  the  mind  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  child.  If  bad  grammar  is  used,  it  is  quietly  corrected  without  a 
word  of  expiation.     The  habit  of  right  speaking  is  the  only  aim. 

By  this  time  the  school  is  becoming  weary.  They  have  all  worked  hard  for  fifteen 
tniiiute^.  It  is  time  for  a  change.  The  class  is  dismissed,  and  the  teacher  begins  to 
sing.  It  is  a  merry  song  about  the  rain  and  the  snow,  and  all  join  with  the  greatest 
intere?t,  because  at  the  end,  when  the  snow  falls  and  covers  the  ground,  there  are 
mock  snow  balls  to  be  picked  up  from  the  floor  and  tossed  all  over  the  room  in  a 
joliy  riot  of  fun.     Everybody  feels  better  and  ready  for  work  again. 

The  teacher  writes  a  series  of  simple  sums  in  addition  on  the  board,  and  the  whole 
school  natch  her  with  the  keenest  interest.  Now  for  a  grand  competition  in  Ian- 
guag<^,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  imagination.  As  soon  as  the  figures  are  set  forth  a 
dozen  hands  are  up.  **  Well,  Lizzy ?"  Lizzy  rises  and  says:  "I  was  walking  in 
the  tie  Ids,  and  I  met  two  butterflies,  and  then  I  saw  two  more,  and  that  made  four 
butieTliies."  "  Good."  The  answer  is  put  under  the  sum,  and  another  child  is 
called.  '*I  had  seven  red  roses,  and  a  man  gave  me  three  white  roses,  and  then  I 
had  ten  roses."  By  this  time  the  school  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  game.  Forty 
hands  are  up,  trying  in  almost  frantic  eagerness  for  a  chance  to  bowl  over  one  of  the 
sums  and  tell  a  story.  Whispering  is  plenty.  One  by  one  the  sums  are  answered 
and  the  quaint  stories  told.  Then  all  the  upper  figures  of  the  sums  are  removed,  and 
the  lesson  is  changed  to  subtraction.  Again  the  stories.  "  I  had  four  red  apples, 
and  I  KAVC  two  away,  and  then  I  had  two  apples,"  etc.  Nearly  every  one  mentioned 
the  color  of  the  object  described.  The  children  plainly  observed  color  in  everything. 
They  took  their  subjects  from  out  of-doors,  as  if  all  their  thoughts  were  of  the  woods, 
the  fields,  and  the  street.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  lesson  is  the  intense 
eagerness  to  tell  something,  the  alertness,  the  free  play  to  the  imagination  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  the  absence  of  formality  and  anything  like  a  task  or  recitation.  It  is  prac* 
tically  nn  exercise  in  imagination,  grammar,  language,  expression,  and  arithmetic. 

Then  follows  another  song.  The  slates  of  those  who  have  been  writing  arc 
examined,  and  even  the  babies  who  were  playing  with  the  shoe-pegs  are  commended 
for  their  work.  They  are  not  strictly  learners.  They  are  like  little  fellows  put  in 
a  boys^  choir,  not  to  sing,  but  to  sit  among  singers  in  an  atmosphere  of  study. 

A  cla^  in  reading  is  then  called  up.    Each  child  has  a  book  and  reads  a  sentence 
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in  turn.  The  manner  of  reading  is  peculiar.  The  pupil  6rst  reads  the  entire  sen- 
tence over  to  herself  in  silence,  and  then,  looking  up  from  the  book,  speaks  it  in  a 
natural  manner,  as  if  talking  to  the  teacher.  The  lesson  is  a  story,  aptly  illustrated 
hj  a  good  picture,  and  the  children  not  only  understand  what  they  read,  but  enjoy  it. 
This  done,  they  turn  back  to  a  story  they  had  read  before.  Now  the  exercise  is  to 
read  the  story,  a  paragraph  at  a  time,  in  their  own  words,  to  practise  expression,  and 
to  pro?e  that  they  understand  what  they  read'.  Next,  a  new  story  is  taken,  and  the 
class  gives  its  attention,  not  to  the  text,  but  to  the  picture.  **  Can  any  one  tell  me 
something  about  this  picture?"  There  is  an  intense  study  over  the  book  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  hands  go  up.  "  I  see  a  dog."  "  I  see  a  crane."  "  The  crane  is 
standing  on  one  foot."  **  The  dog  is  a  pug."  "  Tell  us  something  about  the  dog." 
"  The  dog  has  four  legs."  "  He  has  two  ears."  "The  crane  has  wings"'  "The 
crane  is  a  bird."  "  The  dog  is  an  animal."  "The  dog  looks  very  cross.  Perhaps  he 
is  going  to  bark  at  the  crane."  All  these  statements  are  given  in  breathless  eagerness, 
as  if  each  child  were  anxious  to  add  something  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  over  seven  years  of  age. 

Another  class  is  called.  They  form  a  line  before  the  blackboard;  and  the  teacher 
says:  "Who  can  tell  me  something?  Well,  Susie?"  "I  have  a  red  apple  in  my 
pocket."  The  teacher  writes  it  on  the  board,  and  before  it  is  written  the  hands  are 
ap  and  there  is  a  ripple  of  laughter  through  the  class.  Teacher  has  made  a  mistake. 
"Where  is  it.  Tommy?*'  "  You  made  a  small  i  at  the  beginning."  "  Right.  An- 
other story."  "  It  is  a  cloudy  day."  This  is  written,  "  It's  a  cloudy  Day."  The 
bands  go  up  again.  "  Where  is  it,  Jane  ?**  "  The  capital  D  is  wrong."  The  hands 
are  still  up,  eagerly  thrust  right  in  the  teacher's  face,  in  a  sort  of  passionate  anxiety  to 
get  the  chance  to  explain  the  error.  "  She  said  iV  is  and  not  i/'s."  "  Right."  Still 
the  hands  are  up.  "  The  dot  has  been  left  out."  "  Good.  Any  more  mistakes  ?" 
Not  a  hand  is  raised,  though  the  eyes  scan  the  letters  again  to  see  if  there  be  nothing 
more.  They  crowd  close  up  to  the  blackboard  and  watch  every  word  as  it  is  written 
with  unflagging  interest. 

To  vary  the  lesson,  a  sentence  is  written  on  the  board  containing  two  words  the 
children  have  never  seen.  They  swarm  like  bees  around  a  plate  of  honey,  standing 
close  up  to  the  strange  words,  even  touching  each  letter  with  the  tiny  fingers,  and 
silently  trying  to  spell  them  out  by  the  sound  of  the  letters.  One  child  tries  and 
fails,  plainly  showing  that  nearly  all  the  sentence  is  understood,  but  the  new  words 
are  not  wholly  mastered.  Another  tries  and  gets  it  right,  and  is  rewarded  by  dis- 
missal to  her  seat.  Other  sentences  and  new  words  are  tried,  and  there  is  a  lively 
competition  to  read  them.  No  one  speaks  the  new  words  alone,  but  each  reads  the 
whole  sentence  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as  if  it  were  grasped  as  a  whole.  As  fast 
as  the  right  answer  is  given  the  pupils  return  to  their  seats,  till  all  have  answered. 

The  first  class  in  simple  fractions  then  comes  up.  It  is  studying  the  deep  science 
of  wholes  and  halves,  quarters  and  eighths.  The  first  step  is  really  to  see  a  whole 
divided  into  eight  parts,  and  then  to  study  a  diagram  on  the  board.  The  class  gather 
around  a  low  table^  and  each  is  given  a  lump  of  clay.  Each  one  pats  his  lump  down 
to  a  square  pancake  on  the  table.  The  object  now  is  to  enable  each  child  to  see  visi- 
ble quantities  by  size  and  weight,  and  the  effect  of  division.  The  cake  of  clay  is  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts,  and  these  again  divided,  and  the  portions  compared  by 
size  and  weight.  Each  experiment  with  the  clay  is  made  the  basis  of  an  example 
of  fractions,  and  must  be  explained  in  words.     The  addition  of  fractions  is  studied 
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m  th«  same  way.  One  child's  cake  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  four  are  taken 
away,  and  half  a  cake  is  added  to  make  a  whole  cake.  The  children  see  the  one 
half  and  four  eighths  put  together  to  form  one  whole,  and  they  speak  of  it  as  a  real 
fact,  and  not  as  an  unmeaning  formula  read  in  a  book.  On  the  blackboard  they  draw 
in  white  chalk  four  bands  of  equal  size.  Then  each  is  divided  by  green  lines.  The 
pupil  sees,  by  tracing  the  colors  through  each  band,  the  exact  relation  of  whole, 
halves,  and  quarters. 

With  all  ihe  lessons  that  have  been  described  there  is  at  frequent  intervals  a  story 
or  some  exercise  to  change  the  current  of  the  thoughts.  Not  all  these  lessons  can  be 
seen  \n  orc  clay  or  in  one  school.  They  are  only  typical  lessons  as  seen  by  the  writer 
in  different  primary  schools  in  Boston,  Dedham,  and  Quincy. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  over  which  the  children  of  the  United  States  have  shtd 
floods  of  u^icless  tears,  it  is  the  "Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures"  in  the  ancient 
ariihmeLk^i,  Here  is  a  new  set  of  miserables  just  come  to  the  edge  of  these  horrid 
tables.  Shall  they  go  on  in  the  same  unhappy  way,  trying  to  say  "  two  pints  make 
one  quart,"  or  shall  ihey  see  the  things,  and,  half  in  sport,  learn  the  easy  lesson? 
Alter  the  le^on  they  can  glibly  recite  the  table,  because  they  have  seen  what  it 
means. 

Here  are  the  tin  and  wooden  measures,  with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  bushel  of  bran, 
ranged  cm  the  table  before  the  class.  The  teacher  holds  up  the  smallest  tin  measure 
and  aijk!>  what  it  is.  Some  say  it  is  a  quart,  others  a  pint.  After  some  delay  it  is 
decided  lo  be  a  gill.  **  Can  any  one  spell  it  or  write  it  on  the  board  ?"  This  is  done, 
and  the  next  step  is  to  experiment  with  the  measure.  One  of  the  girls  fills  it  with 
water  and  makes  a  statement  about  it:  •*  I  have  one  gill  of  water."  Having  ob- 
tained a  unit  of  measure,  the  next  is  taken,  and  the  pint  is  considered  by  filling  it 
with  water*  by  means  of  the  gill  measure,  and  counting  the  number  of  gills  required 
lo  fin  it.     For  dry  measure,  the  bran  is  used  instead  of  water. 

This*  clas^  are  from  nine  to  twelve  years  old.  They  are  in  the  upper  primary 
classe^i  and  have  already  spent  two  or  three  years  at  school.  It  might  be  thought 
that  thffy  would  not  care  for  such  methods  of  instruction.  It  does  not  so  appear. 
There  is  the  same  alertness  of  attention,  the  same  eagerness  to  tell  a  story  or  to  ex- 
press themselves,  as  in  the  youngest  children,  with  perhaps  a  little  less  playfulness 
and  more  gravity. 

A  clas«K  in  geography  is  studying  the  shape,  surface,  and  the  general  features  of  the 
continent  of  Australia.  One  of  the  class  is  appointed  to  act  as  its  scribe  and  write 
out  the  facts  as  learned.  The  pupils  are  supposed  to  have  read  their  books,  and  arc 
up  now  fur  eKamination.  On  the  table  before  the  class  is  a  pile  of  brown  moulding 
sand.  The  first  step  is  to  spell  the  name  Australia.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
the  constant  practice — to  spell  all  the  important  words  of  the  lesson  as  it  proceeds, 
the  correct  sjielling  being  at  the  same  time  written  on  the  board  by  the  scribe.  The 
study  of  the  shape  of  Australia,  its  surface,  mountain  ranges,and  plains,  is  performed 
entirely  with  the  moulding  sand.  Each  pupil  volunteers  a  fact  concerning  the  mat- 
ter, and  illustrates  it  in  the  heap  of  sand.  First  the  general  outline,  then  the  capes, 
bays,  rtc,  then  the  mountain  ranges,  plains,  etc.  If  any  one  makes  a  mistake,  either 
in  de&cnltin^  the  thing  or  in  arranging  the  sand,  there  is  a  vote  taken  to  see  if  the 
majority  of  the  class  can  correct  the  error.  By  the  end  of  the  lesson  a  complete  re- 
lief map  has  been  constructed  in  sand  on  the  table.  Every  subject  in  geography,  the 
divisions  of  land  and  water,  etc.,  that  can  be  shown  by  a  plan  or  map,  is  illustrated 
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on  the  table  in  the  sand  or  with  modelling  clay.  The  child  is  not  told  to  read  in  a 
book  that  "  an  island  is  a  portion  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water."  These 
children  are  given  a  lump  of  clay  and  instructed  to  make  an  island  of  clay  on  the 
table,  and  then  to  cover  the  top  of  the  table  (it  is  really  a  shallow  tank)  with  water, 
to  show  that  the  island  is  really  surrounded  by  water.  In  some  schools  the  table  is 
painted  blue  to  represented  the  water,  and  the  brown  sand  aptly  indicates  the  land. 

As  with  the  weights  and  measures,  so  the  measures  of  length  are  studied  by  means 
of  tape  stretched  along  the  wall.  Upon  this  tape  the  pupils  measure  off  the  foot,  the 
yard,  the  rod.  Each  child  is  provided  with  a  foot  rule  as  a  part  of  his  school  appa- 
ratus, and  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  various  lessons.  The  study  of  the  rod  and  yard 
grows  out  of  this,  and  they  get  what  no  one  who  merely  learns  by  rote  that  "  twelve 
inches  make  one  foot,  three  feet  one  yard,"  etc.,  ever  can  get — an  exact  and  real  idea 
of  the  yard  and  rod.  From  this  tape  the  teacher  readily  brings  out  a  lesson  in  num- 
bers. For  instance,  she  writes  on  the  board :  "  If  I  paid  nine  dollars  for  eighteen 
feet  of  land,  how  much  did  three  yards  cost?"  The  pupils  see  the  foot 
and  yard  plainly  marked  off  on  the  tape.  They  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  com- 
parative lengths,  and  this  assists  the  mental  process  required  to  solve  the  question. 
In  fact,  all  arithmetical  problems  can  be  taught  by  the  blocks,  the  wet  and  dry  mea- 
sures, the  rules  and  tapes,  without  once  referring  to  a  book.  In  point  of  fact,  it  does 
not  appear  advisable  to  use  books  at  all,  but  to  study  numbers  from  objects,  or  by 
means  of  the  board  or  stories  of  imaginary  transactions  from  real  life.  The  study  of 
numbers  is  confined  to  the  first  four  rules,  simple  fractions  and  perhaps  in* 
terest.  This  carries  the  pupil  about  half-way  through  the  grammar  school,  and  it 
covers  all  that  is  required  in  ordinary  business  transactions.  The  tables,  addition, 
multiplication,  weights,  etc.,  are  in  time  all  learned,  but  they  are  placed  last,  and  not 
first.  I  heard  a  teacher  recite  rapidly  a  series  of  sums  in  this  way  :  "  I  had  six  ap- 
ples, I  took  one  away,  added  five,  divided  by  two,  squared  them,  gave  away  five,  lost 
one,  sold  two,  bought  ten  and  ten  and  five  and  four  and  three,  and  lost  seven,  and 
difided  them  all  with  Kate  and  Jenny  and  Tommy  and  Jack  and  Ned.  How  many 
did  they  have,  and  how  many  were  left  ?*'  For  about  thirty  seconds  there  was  a 
paose,  and  then  one  called  out  that  he  had  it,  and  then  another  and  another,  till  all 
said  they  had  solved  the  problem.  Perhaps  a  whole  minute  elapsed,  and  then,  on 
calling  on  one  scholar  for  the  answer,  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  school  whether  or 
not  the  answer  was  right.  While  there  may  be  nothing  specially  novel  in  this 
method  of  teaching,  this  point  must  be  observed :  These  children  had  been  wholly 
instructed  by  the  new  methods.  They  were  probably  weak  on  the  "  tables,"  or  in 
the  mere  parrot-like  recitation  of  formulas,  yet  they  displayed  a  degree  of  quickness, 
a  readiness  of  memory,  comprehension,  and  reasoning,  that  was  remarkable.  With 
shorter  questions  involving,  say,  two  sums  in  one  rapidly  spoken  in  one  sentence,  the 
answers  came  in  a  volley  from  the  class  the  instant  the  sentence  was  finished,  show- 
ing that  the  mental  processes  had  been  just  as  rapid  as  the  spoken  words. 

It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  public  school  children  leave  school  when  about  half- 
way throagh  the  grammar  school.  The  question  is,  Does  this  objective  teaching  fit  or 
unfit  the  boy  for  his  probable  position  in  life  ?  Is  this  the  best  schooling  for  the  poor 
man's  child  ?  Without  venturing  our  final  opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  aims 
of  the  system  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  all  the  aims  are  more  or  less  thor- 
oughly accomplished.  First  of  all,  the  child  must  be  happy.  He  must  be  at  ease 
and  pleased  with  his  work,  or  little  will  be  learned,  and  the  training  will  be  slight. 
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The  child  has  senses  through  which  he  receives  all  he  can  know,  and  makes  known 
the  thought  that  is  in  him.     His  senses  must  be  trained  by  use ;  hence  the  games, the 
blockSj  the  colors,  the  music,  pictures,  and  real  objects.     Imagination  is,  perhaps,  the 
I  mon  valuable  mental  quality  given  to  human  beings :  it  must  be  cultivated  continu- 

^  ally,  that  the  mind  may  work  quickly  and  surely.     This  is  the  aim  of  the  continual 

I  story -telling,  the  imaginary  sums,  and  tht  use  of  pictures.     The  studies  are  very  lim- 

ited, because  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  the  tools  with  which  the  work  of 
the  world  is  performed.  These  are  enough  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  must  leave  school 
before  the  grammar  term  is  over.  If  he  has  these,  the  world  of  work  and  learning 
iR  all  before  him.  It  has  been  said  that  the  boy  taken  from  these  schools  and  made 
an  entry  clerk  will  be  a  failure,  because,  while  he  is  quick  of  observation,  lively  of 
imagination,  and  learned  in  a  thousand  things  of  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  sea, 
his  business  is  to  take  the  numbers  from  bales  and  boxes  correctly.  This  is  all  that 
h  required,  and  all  the  rest  is  useless.  This  may  be  true  in  a  certain  sense.  Let  us 
wail  twenty  years  and  see  where  the  boy  will  be.  Will  he  be  still  an  entry  clerk,  or 
a  merchant  ?  In  mechanical  trades  there  is  a  fear  that  such  teaching  will  unfit  the 
boy  for  tending  a  nail  machine  or  a  shoe-pegging  machine.  This  might  be  well 
founded  if  such  trades  were  to  cling  to  the  old  minute  subdivisions  of  labor,  and  the 
Old  World  notion  that  a  workman  must  stick  to  one  trade  all  his  life.  A  celebrated 
builder  of  machine  tools  once  said  of  one  of  his  lathes :  "  It  will  take  a  man  of 
scictice  to  run  that  lathe."  The  tendency  of  all  tools  is  towards  complexity,  and 
mechEinical  trades  continually  demand  more  "all  round  men,"  more  workmen  ready 
lo  change  from  tool  to  tool  and  task  to  task.  The  American  boy  from  the  new 
scbooU  will  be  a  master  at  many  trades ;  he  has  been  taught  to  use  his  imagination, 
to  observe,  to  use  his  senses  and  his  mind  in  a  workmanlike  manner. —  Tke  Century, 

EDITOEIAL  PAfiAGBAPHS. 

Our  readers  will  notice  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Journal.  With  the  Feb- 
ruary number  we  increased  it  eight  or  ten  pages.  It  is  not  yet  as  large  as  we  desire. 
So  soon  as  the  increase  in  our  subscription  list  will  justify  it  we  propose  to  enlarge  it 
itill  more.  Meantime  we  hope  our  friends  will  aid  us  in  increasing  our  list  of  sub- 
scribers. The  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Superintendents,  soon  to  occur,  affords 
a  very  suitable  opportunity  for  our  friends  in  all  the  counties  and  cities  to  send  us 
good  li-^ts. 

AuAiNwehave  been  delayed  in  the  issue  of  the  Journal.  It  will,  however, 
reach  our  subscribers  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  We  expect  to  issue  the 
ApriL  number  immediately  after  its  adjournment. 

We  shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  our  friends  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Superintendents  on  the  15th  April.  The  experience  of  last  year  has 
demonsirated  the  value  of  the  meetings  as  well  as  how  pleasant  they  may  be  made. 

TirE  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  will  meet 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  15-18,  1884.  Officers :  President,  Thomas  W.  BickncU, 
Boston;  Secretary,  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Treasurer,  N.  A.  Calkins, 
124  East  80th  St.,  New  York. 

National  Educational  Exposition. — General  Director,  J.  H.  Smart,  Lafayette, 
Ind. ;  Western  R.  R.  Supt.,  W.  D.  Parker,  River  Falls,  Wis. ;  Eastern  R.  R.  Supt., 
J,  M.  Hall,  Providence,  R.  1. 
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Excursion  Managers.— Throughout  Northwest  to  Yellowstone  Park— W.  D.  Par- 
ker, River  Falls,  Wis. ;  To  Oregon,  William  A.  Mowry,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  To  Cali- 
fornia, Rev.  A.  £.  Winship,  Boston,  Mass. ;  To  Colorado,  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col.; 
To  Alaska,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  care  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Book  Notioes. 

THE  BRITISH  POETS:  Riverside  Edition.  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Poems 
o(  the  best  English  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Wordsworth,  embracing  all  the  Poems 
of  the  most  distinguished  Authors,  with  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poets ;  with 
Historical  and  Critical  Notices,  edited  by  Professor  Francis  J.  Child,  of  Harvard 
University,  Assisted  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  and  Arthur 
Gilman.  A  Handsome  Library  Edition,  printed  on  tinted  paper  and  tastefully 
bound.  68  volumes,  crown  8vo.,  gilt  top.  Price  per  volume,  in  cloth,  I1.75;  in 
half  calf,  $3.50;  the  set  in  cloth,  |ioo.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

No  library  could  lay  claim  to  any  considerable  degree  of  completeness  that  did  not 
contain  in  larger  or  smaller  measure  the  works  of  the  British  Poets.  This  edition  of 
axty-eight  volumes,  a  library  in  itself,  presents  some  features  that  render  it  especially 
desirable.  It  contains  the  writings  not  only  of  the  great  poets,  but  also  of  those  of 
less  rank  and  celebrity  who  are  clearly  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  collection  that  attempts 
to  show  the  entire  wealth  and  variety  of  British  poetry.  It  is  thus  a  peculiarly  rich 
and  diversified  repository  of  poetical  literature,  and  affords  the  amplest  means  for  the 
study  of  the  historical  development  of  British  poetry  and  its  distinctive  characteristics 
in  different  centuries  and  under  the  dissimilar  political,  social,  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  five  centuries  from  Chaucer  to  Words- 
worth. The  four  volumes  of  Ballads,  edited  with  the  greatest  care  by  Professor 
Child,  add  much  to  the  completeness  and  variety  of  the  collection. 

Another  feature  is  the  excellent  editorial  care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  it. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  making  the  selection,  in  securing  an  accurate  text, 
and  in  supplying  such  notes  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  obscure  allusions  and  the 
dialectic  words  and  phrases  clear  to  the  reader.  The  name  of  Professor  Child  is 
ample  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  this  department;  yet  further  assurance,  if  such 
were  needed,  would  be  found  in  his  corps  of  assistants. 

An  important  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  biograpical  and  critical  element.  A 
Memoir  of  the  life,  with  a  sketch  of  the  times  and  contemporaries  of  each  poet  is 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Besides  the  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays  written  by  the 
editor  and  his  coadjutors,  it  includes  Rev.  John  Newton's  Memoir  of  Cowper;  Izaac 
Walton's  Life  of  Donne;  Mitford's  Memoirs  of  Butler,  Dryden,  Falconer,  Gray, 
Milton,  Prior,  Swift,  and  Young ;  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Gay  and  of  Tickell ;  Mac- 
aulcy's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  R.  A.  Wilmott's  Life  of  George  Herbert;  Henry  Roger's 
Memoir  of  Marvell;  Goldsmith's  Life  of  Parnell;  Southey's  Memoir  of  Watts;  Rev. 
Alex.  Dyce's  Memoirs  of  Akenside,  Collins,  Pope,  Shakespeare,  Skelton;  H.  T. 
Tacherman's  Memoir  of  Southey,  &c. 

The  6ne  steel  portraits  which  accompany  many  of  the  volumes  add  a  pleasing  fea- 
tore,  especially  for  those  who  are  curious  to  know  how  authors  look. 

The  volumes  are  crown  octavo,  a  very  desirable  size,  are  carefully  printed  on 
tinted  and  calendered  paper,  and  are  amply  and  substantially  bound  in  dark  brown 
cknh,  and  have  gilt  tojis;  an  elegant  and  tasteful  edition  in  every  respect. 

The  price,  considering  the  costly  elements  that  enter  into  the  production  of  this 
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ediiioti,  is  very  reasonable.     The  works  of  each  poet  are  sold  separately,  except  where 
two  or  more  poets  are  grouped  together. 

A  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES;  Rc- 
Tiscd  Edition,  by  A.  Schuyler,  LL.D.,  President  Baldwin  University,  Author  of 
Elements  of  Geometry,  &c.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York.     Sample  copy,  $i. 

In  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  this  popular  text- book,  the  author  has  sought  not 
only  to  preserve  the  approved  characteristics  of  former  editions,  but  to  obviate  un- 
necessary difficulties,  remove  obscurities,  remedy  defects,  secure  a  natural  grading  of 
the  problems,  and  supply  such  other  features  as  experience  in  the  use  of  the  book  his 
shown  to  be  advisable.  The  book  is  elementary  enough  for  beginners  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  study,  but  students  not  sufficiently  mature  or  not  well  trained  in  arith- 
metic had  better  begin  with  a  more  elementary  work.  At  the  same  time  it  is  full 
enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  intending  to  pursue  the  higher  mathematics.  It 
wiil  doubtless  receive  the  hearty  endorsement  of  such  teachers  as  need  a  work  of 
its  kind. 

RAY*S  NEW  TEST  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  By  B.  O.  M.  DeBeck, 
A.  M,     Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York.     Sample  copy,  35 


This  volume  contains  5,000  new  test  examples  in  arithmetic,  carefully  graded.  It 
embraces  all  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  arithmetic,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  furnish 
the  necessary  number  and  variety  of  exercises  essential  to  successful  instruction  in 
the  subject.  It  can  be  used  with  any  series  of  arithmetics,  and  is  published  with  an- 
swers and  without  them. 

WENTWORTH  &  HILL'S  EXAMINATION  MANUALS— No.  i.  Arithmetic; 
No.  2,  Algebra.     Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

Each  of  these  manuals  consists  of  two  parts;  the  6rst  part  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  i>He  hour  examination  papers,  the  questions  for  which  have  been  selected 
mainly  trom  the  English,  French  and  German  collections  of  problems;  the  second  is 
a  coElection  of  recent  examination  papers  actually  set  in  various  American  and  English 
institutions  of  learning.  The  examples  seem  to  be  well  selected  and  carefully  graded, 
and  m[iny  of  them,  having  received  the  endorsement  of  high  institutions  of  learning, 
would  seem  to  need  no  further  commendation.  We  think  the  teacher  would  find 
them  very  useful  either  in  testing  the  pupil's  knowledge  or  in  reviewing  the  subject. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  LATIN  GRAMMAR.     By  F.  A.  Blackburn.    Boston: 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1883.     Mailing  price,  |i.io. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  its  title.  It  is  the  result  of  class- 
room work  successfully  conducted  by  the  author.  Two  objects  have  been  kept  in 
view,  to  make  a  book  small  enough,  without  omitting  essentials,  to  be  mastered  by  a 
beginner,  and  to  arrange  the  principles  of  grammar  contained  in  it  as  systematically 
aa  possible,  thus  making  them  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  retain.  All  that  is  common 
to  Latin  and  English  (definitions  of  parts  of  speech,  &c.,)  has  been  omitted.  The 
transition  from  our  own  to  another  language  is  difficult  at  best,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  learner's  mind  is  to  think  everything  different.  It  is  wise,  we  think,  to  give 
prominence  to  the  points  of  agreement  and  show  that  learning  a  foreign  language  is 
csseniiAlly  learning  the  particulars  in  which  it  differs  from  our  own.     Each  page  is 
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divided  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  part  contains,  in  coarser  print,  these  portions  of  the 
grammar  which  must  be  absolutely  mastered,  and  represents  the  smallest  amount  to 
which  memorizing  can  be  limited ;  the  lower  half,  in  smaller  print,  contains  illustra- 
tions, explanations,  and  those  limitations  of  grammatical  principles  which  are  the 
outgrowth  of  usage,  and  should  be  learned  gradually  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  some  Latin  author.  The  book  does  not  claim  to  contain  ail  that  is  needed  to 
make  a  finished  scholar,  but  what  it  contains  needs  only  to  be  supplemented,  not  un- 
learned. A  series  of  exercises  specially  adapted  to  the  grammar  is  added  to  give  the 
needed  illustration  and  drill  for  the  beginner. 

A  SYSTEVl  OF  RHETORIC.     By  C.  W.  Bardeen.     i2mo.  pp.  cxl.  674.     New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     $\»So. 

The  author  begins  with  Sentence-Making,  which  is  to  Rhetoric  what  carpentry  or 
masonry  is  to  architecture — not  properly  a  part  of  it,  but  to  be  absolutely  mastered, 
so  that  the  architect's  ideas  may  be  carried  out  with  promptness  and  precision.  As 
preparatory  to  Rhetoric  proper,  this  part  of  the  work  gives  in  concise  form  and  with 
abundant  illustrations  the  practical  rules  for  exact  expression  that  are  in  most  fre- 
quent need  even  by  experienced  writers. 

This  "  handicraft,"  so  to  speak,  having  l>een  acquired,  the  student  is  ready  to  ap- 
ply it  according  to  the  ru'es  of  the  art.  Where,  first?  In  conversation.  He  is 
required  to  converse  almost  constantly,  and  he  has  already  learned  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  converse  well.  Let  him  see  that  the  rules  of  Rhetoric  apply 
primarily  to  the  every-day  talk  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  Rhetoric  becomes  a  real 
thing.  Accordingly,  the  author  begins  with  a  fuller  and  more  familiar  treatment  of 
Conversation  than  we  have  elsewhere  found,  in  the  course  of  which  he  develops  and 
practically  applies  to  the  talk  of  the  home,  the  play  ground,  and  the  class-room,  those 
rhetorical  principles  that  in  other  treatises  are  pointed  out  in  connection  with  essays, 
orations,  and  poems. 

That  this  makes  these  rules  real,  that  it  suggests  their  constant  application  and 
test,  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

As  all  must  talk,  so  nearly  all  must  write  letters  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the 
second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Letter- Writing.  In  itself  this  subject  is  treated 
with  incisive  directness  and  practical  force,  busine»s  letters  receiving  special  atten- 
tion. 

With  the  Elssays  arises  a  new  necessity — of  formal  invention.  The  author  clearly 
shows  that  a  distinct  part  of  what  is  often  called  **  inspiration"  in  writing  comes  from 
hard  labor  under  fixed  rules  here  laid  down  ;  that  this  labor  is  indispensable  even  to 
respectable  writing,  and  that  without  this  labor  no  production  is  worthy  to  be  called 
an  essay. 

The  Oration  introduces  a  new  feature — the  oral  delivery  to  an  audience,  with  all 
the  principles  of  articulation,  emphasis,  gesture,  and  other  principles  usually  referred 
to  Elocution  as  a  distinct  subject. 

Finally  comes  the  Poem,  which  is  more  briefly  treated,  but  under  which  it  was 
necessary  to  point  out  what  is  its  essence,  with  the  most  important  directions  as  to 
Rhythm. 
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Literary  Notes. 

— Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  announce  for  immediate  publication  a  Students'  Edi- 
tion of  "  Rawlinson's  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World/'  It  will  be  issued 
in  five  octavo  volumes,  and  will  be  printed  from  the  same  plates  as  their  regular  edi- 
tion, and  will  contain  all  the  maps,  plates,  etc.,  of  that  edition,  the  only  difference 
being  in  width  of  the  margin  and  thickness  of  the  paper. 

They  also  announce  a  new  story  entitled  "  Carola,'*  by  Hesba  Stretton. 

— The  new  edition  of  "  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,'*  is  at  list 
ready  for  publication.  Parts  one  and  two  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  remainiog 
ten  parts  will  be  published  during  the  coming  year.  A  vast  amount  of  new  matehil 
has  been  available  for  this  revision.  The  new  matter  introduced  will  increase  the 
work  to  double  its  former  size. 

— Two  years  ago  the  publishers  of  E.  P.  Roe's  works  determined  upon  the  some- 
what bold  experiment  of  issuing  a  limited  edition  of  his  first  story,  •*  Barriers  Burned 
Away,"  at  a  price  to  compete  with  the  cheap  libraries.  The  result  was  an  immediate 
sale  of  87,000  of  a  twenty-cent  edition.  They  now  announce  a  similar  edition  of  bis 
third  story,  "Opening  a  Chestnut  Burr,"  for  which  twenty  illustrations  have  been  de- 
signed. The  price  of  the  book  will  be  twenty  five  cents,  and  the  first  impression 
50,000  copies. 

— General  Loring,  a  well-known  authority  on  Egyptian  affairs,  has  written  a  book 
entitled  "  El  Mahdi  and  the  Soudan,"  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  will  publish 
immediately. 

— Annals  of  Mathematics,  Pure  and  Applied,  edited  by  Ormond  Stone,  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy,  University  of  Virginia,  William  M.  Thornton,  Professor  of  En- 
gineering, University  of  Virginia.     Terms:  Six  numbers,  per  annum,  $2.00. 

The  mathematical  magazine,  whose  title  is  given  above,  is  the  successor  of  the 
Analyst^  which  has  been  edited  for  the  past  ten  years  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hendricks,  »nd 
is  now  discontinued  by  him  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

In  form,  the  Annals  of  Mathematics  will  be  small  quarto.  Each  number  will  con- 
tain at  least  twenty-four  pages.  These  numbers  will  be  issued  at  intervals  of  two 
months,  beginning  February  i,  1884. 

Like  the  Analyst^  the  new  journal  is  designed  to  be  a  medium  of  communication 
and  publication  for  teachers  and  students  of  mathematics.  The  purpose  of  the  edi- 
tors will  be  to  guide  and  encourage  the  study  of  mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  in  all 
its  branches;  to  stimulate  independent  mathematical  investigation  by  offering  prompt 
publication  of  its  results;  to  report  the  more  important  advances  in  mathematical  dis- 
covery; and  to  register  the  more  valuable  additions  to  mathematical  literature. 

The  editors  would,  therefore,  invite  from  teachers  and  students  of  mathematics, 
contributions  of  their  original  work ;  of  such  problems  of  real  utility  and  interest  as 
may  be  presented  to  them ;  of  papers  relating  to  the  history  and  bibliography  of 
mathematics;  and  of  critical  examinations  and  reviews  of  important  mathematical 
treatises  and  text-books,  both  American  and  foreign. 

Subscribers  and  contributors  will  please  address  Annals  of  Mathematics ^  University 
of  Virginia,  Va. 
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—A  well-known  firm  of  Architects,  Palliser,  Palliser  &  Co.,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  are  doing  valuable  service  in  its  frequent  publication  of  copiously  illus- 
trated works  on  building  and  architecture,  which  are  not  only  moderate  in  price  but 
in  accordance  with  a  constantly  improving,  popular,  artistic  taste.  The  new  and 
onginal  work  on  every  description  of  modern  Architectural  Detail  entitled  Palliser's 
Useful  Details,  published  at  I3,  perhaps  meets  the  extensive  and  actual  demand  for 
practical  designs  better  than  any  work  ever  issued  on  the  subject  of  building,  as  a 
builder  remote  from  a  city,  and  who  perforce  of  his  situation,  is  his  own  architect, 
needs  just  such  a  book,  giving,  as  it  does  every  description  of  American  constructive 
detail,  of  a  good  character  in  large  and  endless  variety  of  such  features  as  must  be 
wrought  into  the  small  houses,  stables,  shops,  etc.,  in  whose  construction  nine-tenths 
of.  (he  mechanics  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Architects  of  this  country  find  occu- 
pation. **  Useful"  Details  they  are  properly  called,  and  consists  of  forty  plates — size 
of  each  20x26  inches. 

—Literature  for  the  Young. — The  Literary  News^  which,  for  four  years  has 
given  an  exhaustive  review  of  current  literature,  has  now  widened  its  scope  of  useful- 
ness by  adding  a  new  department,  devoted  to  Literature  for  the  Young.  This  depart- 
ment is  subdivided  into  three  sections  under  the  respective  headings,  "  The  Home  and 
Town  Library,"  ''The  Church  and  Sunday  School  Library,"  and  "The  School  and 
Reference  Library."  Special  care  will  be  devoted  to  the  Sunday  School  Department  of 
tais  supplement,  which  aims  to  be  a  competent  and  faithful  guide  to  Librarians, 
Book  Committees,  Sunday  School  Superintendents,  Clergymen,  Teachers,  and 
Parents.  The  editors  are  anxious  to  have  suggestions  and  practical  hints  from  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  planning  and  arranging  of  School  and 
Sunday  School  Libraries. 

Published  by  F.  Leypoldt,  31  and  32  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  Magazines. 

Tib  Southekx  HnroaiCAL  Sogirt  Papeu  for  March. — Contents :  Last  Telegrams  of  the  Oonfede- 
nej— Gorrespondeoce  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckinridge ;  Memoir  of  Qen.  J.  B.  Magruder,  Oen.  A.  L.  Long ; 
Within  a  Stone'a  Throw  of  Independence  at  Gettysburg;  How  they  made  S.  C  *' Howl" — Letter 
from  oDc  of  "Sherman's  Bummers ;"  Story  of  the  Arkansas,  Geo.  W.  Gift,  No.  2 ;  Operations  before 
PHRi()iir(,  May  &--11, 18tf4— Report  of  Gen.  J.  Hngood;  Report  of  Col.  R.  F.  Qmham;  A  Morn- 
ing Call  on  Gen.  Kirkpatrick,  E.  L.  Wells:  Sabine  PaM:— Federal  Account,  President  Davis's  Account, 
C^  Odium's  Ofllclai  Report,  Com  L.  Smith's  Report,  Gen.  Magruder's  Order,  Newspaper  Account ; 
lottan  from  Fort  8nmpter,  Lieut.  L  E.  Jones ;    Editorial  Paragraphs ;  Literary  Notes. 

Tn  Ambeioax  Natveaust  for  March.— Contents :  The  Crab  Parasite,  Sacculina,  [Illns- 
trsted];  Men  Ignorant  of  Fire ;  Grave  Mounds  in  North  Carolina  and  Bast  Tennessee,  [Illnstratedl ; 
GoloDial  Organisms ;  Anatomy  and  Phisiology  of  the  Family  Nepidae;  The  Creodonta,[lllustratedJ; 
K.D. Oope;  Editor's  Table;  Recent  Literature;  General  Notes :— Geography  and  Travels,  Geology 
ttd  Palamntology.  Botany,  Entomology,  Zoology,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy  and  His- 
tology; Proceedings  of  Scientific  Societies. 

IvQCATioE  for  March-April.— Contents :  Frontispiece,  Hon.  Wendell  Phillips ;  The  Nation,  the  only 
'stroD of  Education  Equal  to  the  Emergency,  Gen.  John  Eaton;  Application  of  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology to  the  Work  of  Teaching.  J.  E.  Brodlie,  Ph.  D. ;  Rights  of  Children,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bascora  ;  In- 
dostrlal  Education,  and  Industrial  Drawing  as  one  of  its  elements,  S.  B.  Warren,  0.  E. ;  The  Origin  of 
the  Fint  German  Universities,  O.  G.  Bush,  Ph.  D.;  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  in  Grammar  Schools,  W. 
B.  Perry;  Daties  ot  School  SaperintenUtonts,  J.  T.  Prince,  A.  M.;  What  Moral  Results  Should  Com- 
■on  School  Training  Give?  W.  N.  Hailman,  A.  M.;  Co-Educatlon,  Hon.  H.  8.  Tarbell;  Normal 
Bchooli,  Report  of  Committee  to  National  Council  of  Education,  D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman; 
Foreign  Notes. 
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NoKTH  Amekican  Rbvixw  roE  Makch.— GoDteots :  If  our  Giyilication  Perishable  ?  Judge  J.  A. 
Jameson;  Agricultural  Politics  In  England,  W.  E.  Bear;  A  Defenoelees  Seaboard. Oen.  H.  A.  Smelley; 
NeieherGeniuanor  Martyr.  A.  H.Rhine;  The  Story  of  a  Nomination,  W.  0.  Stoddard;  Litcru; 
ResurrectioniBts,  0.  T.  Gongdon;  How  to  Improve  the  Mininlppi,  Ro.  8.  Taylor:  The  Constitu- 
tionality of  Repudiation,  D.  H.  Chamberlain  and  John  8.  Wise,  M.  C. 

Tbx  American  Ahtiquarian  for  January.— Contents :  Frontispiece,  **The  Tablet  of  the  Croa:" 
Native  Races  of  Columbia,  Sixth  Paper ;  The  Emblematic  Hounds  of  Wisconsin,  illustrated,  8.  D. 
Peet;  Abraham's  Offering  of  Isaac ;  Correspondence — Copper  Implements,  Census  of  the  Twana  tsd 
Clallam  Indians,  Prehistoric  remains  from  Mississippi,  A  Stone  Pyramid  in  South  America,  Method  of 
Writing  Dakouh,  The  destruction  of  Mounds,  Antiquities  of  Hamilton  Co ,  Iowa,  Archasology  in  Olilo, 
Discoveries  at  Jerusalem;  Editorial,  Editorial  Notes;  Personal;  Human  Bones  in  the  Quaterosry: 
Recent  Discoveries ;  Linguistic  Notes ;  Notes  on  Classic  Archsoology ;  Notes  from  OrlenUl  Periodical!; 
Literary  Notes;  Book  Reviews. 

For  the  children— Our  Littlx  Oves  and  Thi  Nursbrt. 


The  March  Cbhturt.— Yon  Moltke's  portrait  which  is  a  flue  fh>ntispiece,  and  the  character  por- 
trait of  Irving  as  Hamlet,  lend  a  personal  interest  to  the  March  Century.  Each  aocompaaiet  s 
striking  article;  Miss  Helen  Zimmem  tells  the  remarkable  story  of  the  life  of  "Count  Von  MoItk«" 
with  anecdotal  interest,  and  J.  Ranken  Towse  contributes  a  pointed  estimate  of  Henry  Irving^ 
dramatic  art. 

The  paper  on  "The  Next  Presidency,"  by  ex-Attumej-General  Wayne  MacYeagh,  is  a  powerftal 
analysis  of  the  political  situation,  and  a  cutting  satire  on  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  abosfli 
which  await  the  reforming  hand  of  the  kind  of  Presidemt  Mr.  MacYeagh  delineates.  Another  iin- 
portant  essay,  by  D.  McQ.  Means,  discusses  methods  for  "The  Suppession  of  Pauperism.** 

In  their  order,  the  illustrated  papers  are  an  interesting  description  of  "The  New  Washington,"  coo* 
sidered  both  in  its  material  and  social  aspects.  Richard  Grant  White  writes,  with  his  usual  pith,  abost 
"Old  Public  Buildings  in  America,"  and  the  pictures  explain  as  well  as  embellish. 

The  fiction  of  the  number  includes  the  fourth  part  of  "An  Average  Man,"  the  fifth  of  Mr  OaMe'i 
**Dr.  Sevier."  and  a  short  story,  dealing  with  social  prejudices  in  a  Western  city,  and  entitled  "  Mn. 
Finlay*s  Elizabethan  Chair. 

St.  Nicholas  for  March. — Contents.  Frontispiece,  "A  Stampede;"  Among  the  Mustanga,  five  lllas- 
trations;  Eli*s  Education,  Third  Spinning-wheel  Story,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  two  illustrations;  The  Little 
Girl  Who  Wouldn't  Say  "0,"  Verse;  Blown  Out  to  Sea,  seven  il lustrations;  Doctor  Sophia  Bdith'i 
Office  Girl ;  The  Weary  Page,  Picture;  Whose  Scissors  Did  It?  Verses:  The  Coast-Guard,  Poem;  The 
Land  of  Fire,  Chapters  XII.  XIII.  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI,  Mayne  Reid,  four  illustraUons ;  An  Alphabet 
Menagerie,  Jingles,  illustrated  and  engrossed  by  Reginald  B.  Birch;  Girl-Noblesse,  A  Repeat  of  His- 
tory, Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  three  illustrations;  Her  Name,  Verses;  The  Brownies*  Balloon,  Poem, 
Palmer  Cox,  four  illustrations ;  Winter  Fun,  Chapter  V,  two  illustrations ;  Historic  Boys,  Giovanni  of. 
Florence,  the  Boy  Cardinal ;  The  Wind-Flo wer.  Poem,  Lucy  Larcom ;  Wong  Ning's  Ideas,  illustration, 
Portrait  of  Wong  Ning;  For  Very  Little  Folk;  The  St.  Nicholas  Almanac:  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  illus- 
trated ;  The  Letteivbox,  Agassiz  AssodaUon,  The  Riddle-box,  (Illus.) 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March. — Contents:  In  War  Time,  V,  VI,  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  Texts  and 
Translations  of  Hafls.  E.  P.  Evans ;  A  Pisan  Winter,  £.  D.  R  Bianciardi ;  The  Way  to  Arcady,  H.  C. 
Bunner ;  The  Discovery  of  Peruvian  Bark,  Henry  M.  Lyman :  A  Roman  Singer.  XVII,  XVIII,  F. 
Marion  Crawford:  Deisidaimonia,  A.  F. ;  The  Journal  of  a  Hessian  Baroness;  Drifting  Down  Lost 
Creek,  I,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  ;  Don  John  of  Austria,  Alexander  Toung;  The  Girdle  of  Friend- 
ship, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ;  The  Sources  uf  Early  Israelitish  History,  Philip  H.  Wicksteed ;  The 
Fate  of  Mansfield  Humphreys,  Richard  Grant  White;  Henry  Irving,  Hennr  A.  Clapp;  The  Americaa 
Edition  of  Keats;  Francesca  da  Rimini;  English  Folk- Lore  and  London  Humors;  The  Contributois' 
Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

Popular  Soixnox  Monthly  for  March.— Contents :  From  Moner  to  Man ;  College  Athletics,  II, 
Illustrated:  Green  Suns  and  Red  Sunsets;  The  Ancestry  of  Birds,  by  Professor  Grant  Allen;  Mexico 
and  its  Antiquities,  Illustrated ;  The  Remedies  of  Nature— Catarrh,  Pleurisy,  Croup,  by  Felix  Oswald, 
M.  D.;  Study— Physiologies lly  Considered,  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Higgins;  Fashion  and  Deformity  in  the  Feet, 
Illustrated ;  On  Rainbows,  by  John  Tyndall,  F.  R.  S.;  Science  versus  The  Classics,  by  Professor  C.  A. 
Bggert ;  The  Jury  System ;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery ;  Science  and  Safety  at  Sea,  by  R.  A.  Proctor; 
Sketch  of  Ormsby  Macknight  Mitchel,  With  Portrait ;  Currespondence— Mosquitoes  and  Malaria— A 
Reply  to  Editorial  Statements ;  Editor's  Table — Collegiate  Influence  upon  the  Lower  Education ;  Lite- 
rary Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

LippiircOTT'8  Maoazini  for  March  with  a  UxW  and  interesting  table  of  contents  has  been  reoaiTed. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


R.  R.  FARR,   Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor. 

[TA«  JmwmaX  u  ztnt  to  every  Oounty  Superintmdent  and  Dittrict  Clerk,  and  must  be  car^fuUp 
ffttenei  by  them  as  public  property  and  traMmitted  to  their  succeuors  in  qjfice,} 


The  Annual  Conference  of  Superintendents  will  meet  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  commencing  the  15th  day  of  April,  1884, 
at  8  P.  M. 

The  proceedings  will  be  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  George  W. 
Dame,  and  an  address  of  welcome  will  be  delivered  by  his  Excel- 
lency W.  E.  Cameron.  Governor,  and  ex  officio  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

A  committee  on  order  of  business  will  be  appointed  at  the  night 
meeting,  who  will  report  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Wednesday 
morning.  t 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  night  will  be  an  informal  one,  and  every 
member  is  invited  to  come  prepared  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  he 
may  deem  pertinent  as  to  the  best  plan  upon  which  to  conduct  the 
conference  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  results  therefrom,  so  that 
the  committee  on  order  of  business  may  arrange  the  programme  of 
exercises  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  conference. 


Programme. — We  deem  it  best  to  let  the  conference  arrange  its 
own  programme,  but  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  following 
distinguished  gentlemen  have  kindly  promised  to  be  present  and  as- 
sist us  in  the  work  : 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  says 
that  he  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  conference,  and 
that  he  is  especially  desirous  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  every 
Superintendent  in  the  State. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
enthusiastic  on  the  success  of  our  conference  last  year,  and  will  help 
us  again.  He  will  lecture  on  "  Education  and  the  Building  of  the 
State"  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  President  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
tion,  promises,  if  possible,  to  be  with  us,  and  will  give  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association.     "  This 
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great  gathering  of  American  teachers"  will  meet  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, July  15th  to  i8th.  1884. 

Professor  T.  N.  Conrad,  President  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  will  assist  in  the  work  of  the  conference,  and  will 
lecture  on  the  "  Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College." 

Professor  C.  E.  Vawter,  of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  has 
not  reported  the  subject  of  his  address,  but  will  be  with  us. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  President  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  in  addition  to  conference  work  will  lecture  on 
**  Labor  as  a  Moral  Force." 

Professor  W.  B.  McGilvray  will  cooperate  as  usual,  but  has  not  re- 
ported the  subject  of  his  principal  address. 

Professor  W.  F.  Fox,  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference,  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  "  Importance 
and  Benefits  of  Proper  School  Literature." 

Superintendent  J.  G.  Cannon  will  offer  for  discussion  the  subject: 
"  Free  text-books  along  with  free  education,"  and  will  deliver  an  ad- 
dress thereon. 

Other  members  of  the  conference  who  desire  to  present  subjects 
for  consideration  will  please  send  them  in  at  once. 

The  above  is  only  a  part  of  the  attractions  ;  others  will  be  reported 
when  the  conference  meets. 

Trustees  and  teachers  who  desire  to  attend  the  conference  can 
obtain  transportation  cards  and  information  by  calling  on  their  re- 
spective Superintendents. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Conference.— The  different  lines  of  rail- 
roads in  the  State  and  the  hotels  of  this  city  have  responded  favor- 
ably to  our  request  for  a  reduction  in  their  rates  to  the  conference, 
and  whilst  in  some  cases  they  are  not  as  low  as  we  hoped  they  might 
be,  yet  we  fully  appreciate  the  favor  granted. 

We  give  the  following,  as  far  as  heard  from  : 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railw ay, —Ydiy  full  fare  coming  and  pur- 
chase tickets  on  returning  at  one  cent  per  mile. 

Richmond  ana  Petersburg  Railroad, — Round-trip  tickets  from 
Petersburg,  $1.60;  Chester,  $1 ;  Centralia,  85  cents. 

Richmond^  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad, — Round-trip 
tickets  at  one  unlimited  fare. 
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Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  —Round -trip  tickets  at  one  fare. 

Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,— z^ownA-Xxv^  tickets  at  two  and 
a-half  cents  per  mile  each  way. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.— Kound-inp  tickets  at  two  cents 
per  mile  each  way. 

Virginia  Midland  Railroad, — Round-trip  tickets  at  one  unlimited 
fare. 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Railroad, — Round-trip  tickets  for  one  fare. 

Washingtony  Ohio  and  Western  Railroad, — Round-trip  tickets  for 
one  fare. 

Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg. — Regular  excursion  rates. 

Richmond  and  Alleghany. — Two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  each 
way,  and  from  Lynchburg  to  Richmond  and  return,  $6.50. 

Certificates. 

The  plan  adopted  last  year  will  be  followed  this.  Superintendents 
will  be  provided  with  cards  giving  the  rates  of  reduction  for  their  own 
use,  which  will  be  officially  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  They  will  also  be  furnished  with  certificates  containing 
the  same  information  to  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  them  for  any  of 
their  teachers  or  trustees  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  conference, 
which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  the  reduced  railroad  and  hotel  rates. 

Tickets  Good  till  AprU  25th. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  experienced  last  year  by  the  limited  time 
given  for  return  tickets,  by  special  request  the  railroad  officials  have 
very  kindly  consented  to  make  the  return  tickets  good  until  the  25th 
of  April. 

To  Members  of  the  Conference.— I  desire  to  state  that  the 
coming  meeting  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  and  Principals 
of  High  Schools  differs  in  one  essential  respect  from  the  one  held 
last  year ;  then  you  were  assembled  at  my  instance  as  your  superior 
oflScer,  in  order  that  we  might  take  counsel  together  as  to  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  an  efficient  and  proper  administration 
of  the  public  free  school  system  of  our  State  which  had  been  so 
largely  committed  to  your  care.  You  responded  to  my  call  with  com- 
mendable promptness,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  your  salaries 
are  small  and  that  you  paid  your  own  expenses  while  attending  the 
conference,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  those  who  were 
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present.     The  conference  was  a  complete  success — eighty-nine  Super- 
intendents out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  being  present. 

The  interest  in  the  proceedings  never  flagged  and  the  members 
expressed  their  appreciation  by  passing  sundry  resolutions,  among 
which  was  one  making  the  conference  a  permanent  organization  and 
providing  for  an  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  such  time  each  year 
as  the  President  might  deem  best. 

I  was  selected  by  the  conference  as  its  President,  and  as  such,  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  me,  have  fixed  the  15th  day  of 
April.  1884,  as  the  date  of  our  next  meeting,  and  I  expect  every  mem- 
ber to  be  present.  Don't  begin  to  frame  excuses,  but  rather  make  up 
your  mind  that  nothing  within  your  control  shall  prevent  your  being 
present.  It  will  pay  any  Superintendent  who  really  feels  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  his  schools,  to  attend  ;  in  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion that  can  be  gained  from  the  addresses  by  the  distinguished  edu- 
cators, who  will  participate,  the  fact  of  coming  in  contact  with  other 
Superintendents,  and  exchanging  views  will  lighten  the  duties  of 
the  offtce,  by  making  the  officer  better  acquainted  with  the  responsi- 
bilities he  is  required  to  meet. 

The  benefits  which  accrued  to  the  system  from  the  last  meeting 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  as  we  learn  by  experience  this  can  be 
made  much  more  effective  even  than  that. 

I  have  determined  to  give  the  conference  full  latitude  and  will  leave 
to  it  the  arrangement  of  the  programme. 

There  are  many  live  questions  that  ought  to  be  determined,  fore- 
most among  which  is  how  best  to  elevate  the  teacher ;  for,  though 
some  of  our  modern  Solons  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  need  for 
educating  the  teacher,  still  all  of  our  most  practical  and  advanced  ed- 
ucators contend  that  there  is\  and  as  one  of  the  means  of  at  least 
elevating  and  dignifying  the  profession  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
standard  necessary  to  entitle  a  teacher  to  a  professional  certificate 
ought  to  be  raised.  The  professional  certificate  was  originally  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  distinguished  ability  in  a  teacher ;  but  instead  of 
this  high  standing  being  maintained,  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  of 
our  counties  it  now  seems  to  be  a  mark  of  distinguished  favoritism. 
The  Superintendents  alone  have  the  power  to  correct  this  wrong,  as 
they  pass  upon  the  qualification  of  teachers,  and  by  an  agreement 
among  themselves  can  at  least  determine  upon  what  the  standard  for 
a  professional  certificate  shall  be,  which  need  not  affect  other  grades 
of  certificates.  I  hope  you  will  all  think  of  this  and  come  to  the 
conference  prepared  to  take  some  action. 
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Those  who  feel  interested  enough  in  the  matter  can,  by  examining 
the  census  of  teachers  on  file  in  this  office,  ascertain  who  hold  pro- 
fessional certificates  in  each  county. 
Come  to  the  conference,  friends,  and  let  us  settle  all  these  questions. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  R.  Farr,  President, 

Please  Report. — Superintendents  will  please  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Education,  George  W.  Hawxhurst,  at  the  of- 
fice uf  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  Richmond,  so  that  their  names  may  be  registered  and  seats 
assigned  them.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  arrangements 
with  the  railroads,  so  that  in  the  purchase  of  tickets  no  mistakes  need 
be  made.  But  if  any  trouble  is  experienced  in  this  particular,  report 
the  lacts  to  the  secretary  at  once  in  order  that  it  may  be  corrected, 
for  if  deferred  it  may  be  out  of  his  power  to  do  so. 

Important.— Remember  that  the  conference  is  for  the  advantage 
of  every  member,  and  that  all  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  or- 
ganization, at  8  P.  M.  Tuesday,  April  15th.  That  each  member 
should  come  prepared  to  give  the  rest  the  benefit  of  any  improve- 
ment he  may  have  made  in  the  management  of  his  schools  or  in  any- 
thing connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  system  in  his  county. 
That  all  are  expected  to  help  in  making  the  conference  a  success,  and 
that  the  first  important  step  is  to  be  present. 


Who  are  Members. — We  regard  all  of  those  Superintendents 
who  attended  the  conference  last  year  and  participated  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, whether  now  in  office  or  not,  as  members,  and  have  sent 
them  invitations,  with  certificate  enclosed,  entitling  them  to  the  re- 
duced rates  and  hope  to  see  them  at  the  conference. 


Owing  to  the  length  of  session  of  the  Legislature  we  were  not 
able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  conference  this  year  earlier 
than  the  15th  of  April,  and  even  this  date  has  made  the  time  for 
preparation  much  too  short. 


Quiz  Box. — Superintendents  will  bear  in  mind,  and  come  prepared 
to  submit  all  of  the  hard  questions  that  have  bothered  them  for  the 
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past  year,  to  the  conference  for  solution ;  for  "in  a  multitude  of  coun- 
cil»  there  is  wisdom.*' 


Exhibition  Hall. — We  hope  those  who  intend  placing  on  exhi- 
bition, school  books  apparatus,  school  furniture  and  so  on,  will  send 
in  their  names  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  list  of  the  articles  they  de- 
sire to  exhibit  in  order  that  space  may  be  assigned  them. 


Others — Prof  Newell,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Maryland,  promises  to  be  at  the  conference  if  he  possibly  can. 
Many  other  distinguished  educators  have  been  invited,  whom  we  hope 
to  see  present. 


We  are  surprised  to  receive  an  enquiry  from  one  of  the  Superin- 
tendents asking  whether  or  not  it  is  actually  necessary  for  him  to 
attend  the  conference.  This  is  astonishing.  Of  course,  it  is  "  actually 
necessary,"  and  every  Superintendent  is  expected  to  be  present,  and 
those  who  absent  themselves  without  ^^^</ cause  will  regret  it. 


Census  of  Teachers. — We  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  so 
many  Superintendents  have  failed  up  to  this  date  to  forward  their 
census  of  teachers.  We  expected  to  have  had  them  all  in  some  time 
before  conference  met,  so  that  they  might  have  been  examined  and 
corrected  ready  for  use  at  the  session.  The  blanks  were  sent  out  three 
months  ago  with  instructions  for  their  return  to  this  office  by  March 
1st,  We  hope  there  will  be  no  further  delay,  and  that  those  who 
have  not  forwarded  them  will  do  so  at  once. 

Superintendents  will  please  see  that  every  question  in  the  blanks  is 
answered  and  that  the  actual  age  of  each  teacher  is  given,  as  many  of 
those  received  had  to  be  returned  for  this  information. 


School  Laws  passed  by  the  late  General  Assembly.  We  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  all  the  late  acts,  but  hope  to  have  them  in  time 
for  the  next  Journal. 


Teachers'    Institutes. — We  regret  very  much   that  the  late 
Legislature  ignored  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  as  well  as 
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the  urgent  appeal  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Curry,  by  failing  to  make  any 
appropriation  for  this  much-needed  work.  The  State  is  able  to  fur- 
nish her  teachers  with  the  very  best  facilities  for  improvement,  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  failure  to  do  so.  We  are  again  dependent 
upon  Dr.  Curry.,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  for  all  the 
Institute  work  that  will  be  done  this  summer.  As  announced  some 
time  since,  he  very  kindly  promises  to  help  Virginia  again  this  year 
to  improve  her  teachers,  and  has  signified  his  intention  to  apply 
$2,000  to  this  purpose.  This  amount  will  first  be  diminished  by  the 
necessary  expenses  connected  with  the  conference  and  a  balance  due 
on  last  year's  work,  which  will  leave  about  $1,750  available  for  the 
summer  institutes.  With  this  amount,  supplemented  by  proper  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Superintendents,  we  hope  to  hold  three  institutes — 
two  for  the  white  teachers  and  one  for  the  colored. 

As  heretofore  stated,  these  institutes  will  be  located  so  as  to  afford 
the  easiest  access  to  the  teachers,  and  where  the  Superintendents  or 
citizens  ofTer  the  greatest  inducements  to  secure  them.  By  induce- 
ments we  mean  healthfulness  of  location,  easy  access,  lecture- room 
facilities,  moderate  terms  for  first-class  board,  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  county  or  town  where  it  is  located  to 
give  it  his  personal  attention  and  of  the  adjacent  Superintendents  to 
see  that  the  teachers  attend,  as  it  is  an  impossibility  to  make  these 
meetings  successful  without  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  school  of- 
ficers and  teachers. 

We  trust  that  the  Superintendents  will  come  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  lively  competition  for  the  location  of  these  institutes,  and  that  all 
will  consider  it  their  duty  to  induce  the  teachers  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions  to  attend  them.  When  a  Superintendent  desires  to  have 
an  institute  located  in  his  county  or  town,  he  should  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  Superintendents  of  the  adjoining  counties,  so  that 
in  presenting  his  proposition  he  will  be  able  to  give,  with  some  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  the  number  of  teachers  that  will  attend  the  insti- 
tute if  located  where  he  desires ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  cost  is  no  more  to  furnish  instruction  to  four  or  five  hundred 
teachers  than  to  half  that  number.  Then  by  all  means  improve  these 
opportunities  and  have  full  institutes  this  summer. 


Madison,  Wisconsin.— In  addition  to  the  following  notice  of  at- 
tractions connected  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  we  publish  a  letter  from  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  and  will  in  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  conference  note  the  particulars  given  by  the  presi- 
dent, T.  W.  Bicknell,  as  to  routes,  railroad  and  hotel  rates,  and  any 
other  items  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  meeting  of  this  association. 

"The  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  will 
hold  itis  next  annual  sessions  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  15-18,  1884. 
The  following  attractions  should  draw  a  great  body  of  teachers  from 
our  Slate : 


1.  A  fine  excursion,  at  very  low  railroad  rates,  to  this  beautiful  city 
of  the  Northwest. 

2.  Cheap  Hotel  rates  at  Madison. 

3.  Three  days'  sessions  of  the  association  in  the  discussion  of  vital 
questions  by  able  and  progressive  educators  from  all  parts  of  the 
country* 

4.  Department  teaching:  Elementary;  Normal;  Industrial;  Art; 
School  Superintendence;  Collegiate;  The  Council  of  Education; 
several  sessions  being  given  to  each. 

5.  A  Woman's  Evening,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  addresses  by 
able  women  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  A  National  Educational  Exhibition  under  the  direction  of  Hon. 
J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana.  School  Material,  Books,  Literature,  Art, 
Industrial  Education,  School  Work,  Ward  s  Natural  History  Collec- 
tion, etc.,  in  the  State  Capitol. 

7.  A  great  mass  meeting  in  behalf  of  education,  with  addresses 
from  distinguished  representatives  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
from  prominent  men  and  women  of  America. 

8.  Cheap  and  attractive  excursions  to  the  lakes,  the  great  cities  of 
the  Northwest,  the  Mississippi,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Minnehaha, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  the  great  grain  fields  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
in  the  midst  of  the  wheat  harvest  season,  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Geysers  Yellowstone  River,  etc.,  etc.,  Oregon, 
California,  and  the  seal  regions  of  Alaska. 

9.  Three  thousand  persons  can  be  happily  housed  at  Madison,  and 
each  person  may  know  the  hotel  or  residence  where  he  is  to  room  as 
early  in  advance  of  the  meeting  as  he  may  wish  to  apply.  Provisions 
are  to  be  made  for  a  great  mass-meeting  of  educators  and  their 
friends  in  the  interest  of  our  common-school  cause. 

Further  particulars  may  be  gained  of  the  general  manager  for  your 
State  through  the  educational  and  other  press,  or  of  the  following  of- 
oficers ;  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  President  National  Educational  Asso- 
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clarion.  Boston  ;  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Secretary,  Indianapolis.  Ind. ;  N.  A. 
Calkins,  Treasurer,  124  East  Eightieth  street.  New  York. 

N.  B. — Make  an  early  decision  to  go,  and  then  invite  your  friends. 
All  persons,  teachers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  invited.  The  educational  event 
of  your  lives  is  before  you." 

Department  of  Superintendence, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  March  18,  1884. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  of  the  Superintendents  in  February,  1884: 

''Resolved,  That  the  school  officers  of  the  various  States,  counties, 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  Union,  be  invited  to  attend  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  partici- 
pate in  such  special  work  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  executive  board 
of  the  Association.' ' 

I  write  to  urge  you  to  make  special  effort  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  as  many  of  your  school  officers — State,  city  and  county — as  pos- 
sible. This  is  a  new  field  from  which  to  draw  membership,  and,  to 
my  mind  is  suggestive  of  vast  possibilities  in  its  results,  in  securing 
in  many  instances  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  land,  in  other  pro- 
fessions than  that  of  teaching,  who  serve  our  State,  city  and  county 
boards,  to  meet  with  us  annually  and  discuss  with  us  the  economic 
questions  growing  out  of  our  educational  polity.  Such  association 
cannot  but  be  helpful. 

To  draw  from  this  field,  however,  some  extra  effort  must  be  made. 
I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  take  such  immediate  steps,  as  you  deem 
proper  and  adequate  to  make  known  this  invitation  to  school  officers 
and  to  secure  their  attendance  at  Madison  next  July. 

With  best  wishes  and  the  hope  that  you  and  many  others  from  your 
State  will  be  present  at  the  Madison  meetings  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  I  am. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  L.  Butcher,  President, 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Superintendent  R.  A.  Hughar 
of  Bath  county,  who  died  March  12th,  1884.  Mr.  Hughart  was  a 
faithful  and  efficient  official. 
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Since  publishing  the  rates,  &c.,  over  the  different  lines  of  railroads 
to  conference,  we  are  in  receipt  of  letter  from  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  extending  time  of  return  tickets  to  April  25th. 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  railroad  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to 
Waynesboro  and  Roanoke  at  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile 
each  way. 


Teachers'  Institnte  Held  at  Glonoester  0.  H.,  Febrnary  12, 1884. 

An  institute  was  held  on  February  12th,  with  a  very  encouraging 
attendance  of  thirty-five  teachers  out  of  forty-three  on  roll.  The 
day  was  threatening  and  the  roads  in  a  very  bad  condition,  so  that 
far-off  teachers  could  not  well  attend,  and  all  the  teachers  within  rea- 
sonable distance  were  present.    Four  of  the  absent  sent  valid  excuses. 

After  the  usual  religious  exercises  the  business  proceedings  com- 
menced with  a  lecture  by  Superintendent.  Subject :  *'  Constitutional 
History  " — first  of  a  series  to  show  what  constitutional  government 
is,  where  and  when  first  established,  and  through  what  tribulation. 

Next  was  an  essay  by  Miss  Anna  Bolden,  teacher  at  the  Sassafras 
graded  colored  school.  Subject :  '*  The  Phenomena  of  Geography  " 
— eruptive  phenomena,  their  uses  and  effect  in  geography. 

*'  In  what  respects  do  our  schools  foil,  and  what  is  the  remedy," 
was  opened  for  discussion  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hughes,  principal  of  the 
Hook  graded  school,  and  was  spoken  to  by  several  teachers,  who  all 
seemed  to  agree  on  two  main  causes  of  failure,  viz. :  poor  and  im- 
perfectly furnished  school-houses,  and  apathy  or  poverty  of  parents 
causing  irregular  attendance  of  pupils.  Pea  time — or  peanut  time — 
strawberry  and  trucking  time  and  corn-planting  time  being  death 
to  school  attendance,  for  which  there  seemed  no  remedy  except  in 
compulsory  attendance.  The  failure  from  poor  school-rooms  is  being 
gradually  but  slowly  remedied  by  the  increase  of  district  school- 
houses. 

Mrs.  Hughes  was  followed  by  Miss  Fannie  L  Wiatt  with  a  "  Sy- 
nopsis of  Ancient  History  "  from  the  dispersion  of  mankind  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "The  Difficulties  of  the  Verb " 
— verbal  exceptions,  how  to  distinguish  between  verbals  and  true 
verbs,  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  on  grammar  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. **  Good  Reading — what  are  its  essentials  and  how  to  have  it,*' 
an  essay  by  Mrs.  Lelia  B.  Robins,  was  next  in  order,  followed  by 
**  The  Solar  System — its  relation  to  and  effects  upon  our  earth,"  by 
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Miss  Cary  J.  Cooke,  which  was  an  excellent  lecture  with  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  for  our  young  teachers.  "  Review  of  the  Ex- 
amination on  Geography,"  by  the  Superintendent,  was  a  continuation 
of  my  practice  of  reviewing  the  questions  and  answers  at  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  showing  where  failures  were  made  and  giving  full 
answers  to  all  the  questions,  which  I  find  to  be  both  useful  and  inter- 
esting. 

Proceedings  concluded  with  some  routine  business  and  appoint- 
ment and  distribution  of  subjects  for  next  institute. 
Respectfully, 

RoBT.  H.  Franklin, 

Superintendent 


Items  from  fieports  of  Snperintendeiits  for  February. 

Alexandria  City. — W.  F.  Carne,  Superintendent :  <*  I  held  a  most  interesting 
Institute  on  the  9th  of  February,  when  Prof.  E.  V.  De  Graff  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
author  of  several  education  works,  gave  our  teachers  a  normal  lesson  on  '  How  to 
teach  children  to  read,  and  followed  it  by  illustrations  of  some  obscure  and  difficult 
sounds  in  the  phonic  system.'  " 

Amherst  County.— J.  C.  Deane,  Superintendent :  "  My  schools  have  increased 
to  seventy-three.  There  are  three  white  and  two  colored  schools  yet  to  open  which 
vill  increase  them  to  seventy-eight.  These  would  have  been  opened  before  but  for 
tke  difficulty  of  getting  teachers.  Everything  is  moving  along  smoothly.  If  the 
Superintendent's  appointment  was  settled  in  some  way,  we  should  get  along  better." 

Appomattox  County.— J.  B.  Bristow,  Superintendent:  "Two  more  colored 
schools  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  March.  Will  be  able  to  run  a  majority  of  the 
schools  six  months.  This  is  good  considering  the  fact  that  we  are  running  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  schools  to  place  a  school  in  reach  of  nearly  every  family  in  the 
county.  Some  colored  schools  are  too  large  and  ought  to  have  assistants.  These 
large  schools  are  taught  by  well-trained  teachers  who  are  doing  good  work.  There 
is  only  one  colored  school  in  the  county  taught  by  a  white  teacher,  and  she  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  almost  unanimous  solicitation  of  the  patrons,  not,  I  think,  because  they 
prefer  such  teachers,  but  because  they  could  not  obtain  one  of  their  own '  color. 
This  report  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  enrolment  and  average,  though  the 
month  has  been  a  poor  one  for  school  attendance."  , 

Augusta  County. — H.  S.  Roller,  Superintendent :  "  During  this  month  I  have 
held  three  institutes.  Only  a  few  teachers  laid  themselves  liable  to  the  legal  fine  by 
non-attendance.  The  spirit  and  interest  with  which  my  teachers  entered  into  the 
work  I  hail  as  the  harbinger  of  a  fairy  day  for  the  public  system  in  Augusta.  I  must 
say  to  the  credit  of  my  teachers,  that  our  institutes  were  indeed  **  teachers'  institutes,^* 
for  all  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  slight  aid  by  neighboring  teachers,  was  per- 
fonned  by  my  own  faithful  and  efficient  educators.    Right  nobly  did  they  perform  their 
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parts,  nnd  their  zealous  and  untiring  labor  in  this  praiseworthy  cause  augurs  well  for 
future  efforts.  My  schools  are  progressing  finely,  and,  judging  from  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  the  majority  of  my  teachers,  I  feel  assured  that  the  session  of  '83-4  will 
be  one  of  marked  success. '' 

Botetourt  County. — M.  D.  Obenshain,  Superintendent :  "Our  teachers' insti- 
tute was  held  at  Buchanan  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  the  27th, 
2Sth  and  29th.  The  institute  was  well  attended,  considering  the  bad  weather  and 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  We  were  pleased  to  have  Superintendent  Hamilton,  of 
Rockbridge  county,  with  us.  We  had  a  fine  meeting,  great  interest  being  manifested 
by  the  teachers  and  the  community  at  large." 

Essex  County. — B.  G.  Rennolds,  Superintendent :  "  Our  schools  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Reports  are  in  from  all  of  the  white  and  fifteen  of  the  colored  schools. 
From  them  I  find  the  average  daily  attendance  for  both  white  and  colored  much 
larger  than  it  was  for  February  of  last  year.  From  the  reports  received  during  this 
month  I  find  that  there  is  a  daily  average  of  more  than  three  hundred  over  the  Janu- 
ary rejiort.  There  are  three  colored  schools  that  have  sent  in  no  reports,  not  having 
been  Biarted  long  enough  ;  they  will  increase  the  enrolment  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

*  Fauqitier  County. — W.  H.  Strother,  Superintendent :  "While  I  report  only  eighty- 
three  schools  in  operation,  there  are  eighty -seven  now  running  in  this  county.  Three 
of  the^e  schools  not  reported  were  opened  this  month,  and  from  them  I  have  not  yet 
received  monthly  reports.  One  teacher  has  been  sick  and  his  school  has  been  closed 
during  February.  One  school  has  been  closed  because  it  could  not  make  the  legal 
average.     Our  schools  are  now  generally  in  good  condition  in  this  county." 

Grayson  County. — W.  S.  Hale,  Superintendent :  "  I  have  visited  thirty  schools 
during  February,  notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of  roads  and  weather.  Aside  from 
some  &orry  houses  and  a  lack  of  energy  in  a  small  number  of  teachers,  I  have  no 
serious  complaint  to  make.  At  those  points  where  we  have  been  able  to  secure  new 
houses  I  notice  a  better  attendance  and  a  deeper  interest  among  children  and  pa- 
rents.    This  fact  indicates  one  way  to  success." 

Hanovkr  County. — J.  L.  Valentine,  Superintendent :  "  Twenty-seven  white  and 
twenty-eight  colored  schools  have  reported  for  February.  Nine  schools  have  not  re- 
ported, consequently  this  report  does  not  show  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the 
county*  There  still  exists  some  factious  opposition  to  some  of  the  public  schools. 
One  new  school  house  has  been  built  in  Beaver  Dam  school  district  this  month.  The 
School  Board  contemplates  building  two  more  during  the  present  session.  I  intend 
holding  a  teachers'  institute  as  soon  as  the  weather  opens." 

Henr[co  Cou^lTY. — Daniel  Gardner,  Superintendent :  "We  have  made  several 
changes  of  teachers  during  this  month,  discontinued  one  school  and  established  an- 
other (both  white).  The  schools  in  Tuckahoe  ended  the  session  of  five  months  on 
the  2zd  instant.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  run  the  schools 
on  credit,  or  upon  the  supposition  that  funds  may  accrue  before  the  school  year  ends. 
The  levy  has  been  reduced  five  cents  on  the  $100  in  this  district.  I  think  our  Board 
of  Supervisors  will  raise  it  again,  as  they  now  see  we  fall  short  one  month  in  Tuck- 
ahoe/' 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  KAILW4Y! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
«*  LEXINGTON,  CI^rCINNATI  AMD  LOUISTILLE,  ««[ 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTAWEST* 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESyiLLE,WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

—TO— 

LOUIS VILLE    AND    CI1VCIIVIVA.TI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
NashTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO— 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etq 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yoa  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D,  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


ATTD  CIPUAriT  ATT\C!  '^^  eztenslTflly  used  by  practical  teachers  for  condnoting 
l/Un  oVytlUUL  Aii/O  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  1  includes  12  largest 
^egaat  artistic  chromo  excelsior  cards,  50  large  beautiful  gold  and  tinted  chromo  merit  cards  and  160 
pnttj  chiomo  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.75,  half  set  $1.  Set  No.  2  includes  12  large  elegant  floral 
ebixRDo  excelsior  cards.  50  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  160  credit  cards,  price  per  setSl,  half  set  60c., 
■ittplcsdc.;  600  new  designs  of  beantiHil  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards,  No.  2,  birds  and 
wwen,  small  sizes,  prices  per  dozen  5c.;  No.  3,  animals,  birds,  &c,  5c. ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
■Owen.  10c  ;  No.  43,  lilies,  flowers,  Ac,  12c. ;  No.  34,  piuks  and  roses  10c. ;  No.  30,  medium  sizes,  girls, 
ooyi,  sod  flowers,  16c.;  No.  13,hand  boquets  15c.;  No.  45  roses,  for-get-me-nots,  Ac,  20c ;  No.  17,  blooming 
nM*  15c.;  No.  56,  roses,  straw  flowers.  Ac.,  15c ;  No  9  blooming  roses  on  golden  card.  20c.;  No.  44, 
npda,  boquets,  flowers  Ac,  80.;  No.  62,  large  sizes,  birds'  eggs,  feathers,  flowers,  Ac,  30c;  No.  14,  foil 
Mwming  roses,  lilies,  Ac,  30c;  No.  60.  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers,  35c.;  No.  12,  Tariety  of  flowers  in 
ndiets,  80c ;  No.  50,  Tariety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches,  Ac.,  26c.;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
UI,  25c4  No.  32,  full  blooming  nxies,  daisies,  Ac  ,  26c;  No.  31,  pansies,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
w^  No.  54,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbito,  Ac,  40c.;  No.  33,  IsTge  moss  roses  and  flowers,  6O0.; 
«^86,  full  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  50c.;  No.  37,  book  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowers, 
wc  Large  set  samples,  16c.  Ail  post  paid  by  mail ;  stamps  tnken.  Our  stock  is  flne  and  complete. 
nisis  send  a  trial  order.  PHCENIX  PUBLISHING  GO.  Warren,  Pa. 
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BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 
FiilslieaBoot-Bi]ita,Blaiil[-Bool[  ant  Faper-Boi  Hanvfactnrei^ 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

1107  MAIN  STREET.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Keep  on  hand  full  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
the  State,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Stale  Board  of  Education, 
fi^^  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.  "^1 


HF** 


McSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells 
and  €bline«i  for  8cb4»oln,  €•!- 
lefre««  Ao.  Pricet  and  catalogues 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  McShari  a  Co.,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


ISTDS^W^  c3-eoc3-i?.jl:pi3:ies. 


MAUEY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  IlluBtra- 
tions.     A  Q  then  lie,  excellent,  elegant. 

For   examination  or  introduction :    Elementary^  54  cents ;   Revited  Manual^ 
|1.28  ;  Physical,  f  1.60.     Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

For  .Scwy  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professorf 
Veoable,  Holmee,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
19  Morray  street,  New  York. 
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THE  .A3a:BE-IO-A.lsr 

BLACKBOARD  ERASER. 

PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 

'^ 


A  BLACKBOARD   ERASER.    SUPERIOR   TO    ALL  OTHERS,   FOR   875^ 
CENTS  PER  LOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.    REGULAR 
PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7  ABE   THE   BEST. 

Ist  Because  they  are  lar^e. 

2d.  BecaQpe  they  clean  the  board  with  less  rabbi Dg,  saviDg  time,  strength ,  and 
wute. 
dd.    Because  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  ncise. 
4th.  BecaQse  they  take  op  nearly  all  the  dust. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6ih.  Because  theg  will  wear  longer  than  any  other. 
7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA    FALLS,   N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Globes,  Ac  .  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

1?  FT  IJ  1^^131?        EDUCATIONAL 

JtiUriUl  Pj  excursions 

IQQi     COMBINING  UNEQUALLED  ADVANTAGES.    Send  for  Descrip- 
i004         tive  Circular,  Free.     Register  early. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


■HECOMIPLETE  HOME.^^?^^"^  "^ 


Thi:uumri.&i  t  numt.  for  this  bea.n.iui 
book.  New  edition.— New  biiuliin^s.— New  illusuatiwu^ 
from  new  dcsijfus.  Suiwrnly  tfotten  up.  Same  low  jiru  •. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  SclU  at  surlit.  Afcents  doing  big  w..rk. 
EXCBLLBNT  TKRMS.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  issued. 
Apply  now.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO. ,  1013  Main  St..  Richmond. 
*  ifKinia.    Also  other  grand  new  books  and   Bibles 


National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit.  Wis,  July  31,  1883. 
AoiumaZ  School  Supply  Bureau  : 

Last  April,  oeing  tbeu  in  charge  of  a  large  public  school,  but  desiring  a  po- 
ntion  in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  with  your  Bureau, 
purine  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacancy 
in  sacQ  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Patting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wish.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FISKE. 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application -form  and  Circular,  address. 

Natioval  School  Supply  Bxtbeau,  Chicago,  III. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Qood  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 


IT    STJf^JsTlDS    .AJT    THE    HE^D. 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

DOMESTIC. 

That  it  Ir  the  acknowledged  Leader 
in  the  Trade,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
dipputed. 

MANY  IMITATE  IT! 

NONE  EQUAL! 
THE  LARGEST  ARMED. 

THE  LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

THE  MOST   BEAUTIFUL  WOOD  WORK. 

And  is  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
best  material. 
To  do  any  and  all  kinds  of  work. 
To  be  complete  in  every  respect. 
For  economy  and  perfection  of  fituee 
i\  e  DOMESTIC  Paper  Fashions. 
Catalogues  Free     Agents  wanted. 
Address 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA. 
A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH.  PRACTICAL.  PROGRESSIVE 
The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  •" elect  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
mitted. No  ono  19  kept  back  oq  accouoi  of  the  idleness  of  others.  The  success  of 
aacti  fitudent  depends  mainly  upon  hia  own  eflforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teaoh&rs  can  accomplish  aa  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  Soutt).  Oar  work  must  Bpeak  for  itself.  Special  attention  given  to  those 
deairing  to  leacli.     Teit-booka  furnishfid  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 
Middletown  is  pleaa&ntly  located  in  iht^  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va., 
OD  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  B.  &  Q,  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
locilitieH  m  the  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  tBorality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeke)  begins , Jan  22,  1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  week?)  begin?..,., , April  1,  1884 

Fifth  Term  (sri  week«)  beginH,., June  10,  1884 

Annual  Commencement July  17,  1884 

EXFE^NSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  week:*..  ,.*..„ , • fS.OO 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week .(2.50  to  |3.00 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION—  luitiofi.  Board  (in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
mnd  Fifth  Tfrms  {sixtf^n  we^ki),  $^j,oo^ 

A  special  clafie  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  eipecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  teaeheru  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  claesee  to  eait  all. 

We  hold  ourB^lvefl  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
modated.    For  further  information  address, 

G,  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 


Vannly 
faidonedby 

Geo.  Bancroft, 

John  L.  BloUey, 

Fita^.  Halleck, 

B.  W.  Emerson. 

Eliha  Burritt, 

Bofus  Choate, 

&H.  Smart, 

Wm.  H.  Prescott, 

Geo.  P.  Marsh, 

John  G.  Whittier, 

John  6.  Saxe, 

Horace  Mann, 

Ezra  Abbot, 

W.  D.  Howells, 

Wm.  T.  Harris, 

Ch.JastioeWaite, 

NoahDaris, 

Kemp  P.  Battle, 

Jas.  T.  Fields, 

J.  G.  Holland, 

Bishop  Spanlding 


In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  BindiuQS. 


THE  STANDARD. 


/^  lim  Webster—it  has  118,000  Words, 
^3f  JElX      300O  Engrraviugrs,  and  a  New 
Biograpliical  Diotionanr. 

fflXTX*  standard  in  Gov't  Printing  Office. 

^  *^  ^^    82,000  copies  in  Pablic  Bchools. 

Sale  20  to  1  of  any  other  series. 

Aid  to  make  a  Family  intelllKent. 

Best  help    for  SCHOLARS, 

TJBACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 

Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  V.  8. 

Sapreme  Court.    Recommended  by  the  State 

Sap'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States. 

""  A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF/* 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  volume 
published.  It  has  3000  more  Words  in  its  vo- 
cahulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict*y, 
and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings. 
It  is  an  eTer-present  and  reliable  school- 
master to  the  whole  fiamdly.—  S,  S.  Herald. 


Row  Supplied, 

at  a  small  additional 

cost,  with 
Denlson's  Patent  Ref- 
erence Index, 
a  book-saving  A  time- 
saving  invention. 

**Th6  greatest  im- 
provement in  book- 
making  that  has  been 
made  in  a  hundred 
years.** 

It  has  come  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  the  most 
useful  existing  *word- 
book*  of  the  English 
language,  all  over  the 
world.— i^.F.  Tribune^ 
1882. 

It  has  all  along  kept 
a  leading  place,  and 
the  new  edition  brings 
it  fiBdrly  up  to  date.— 
London  Timest  June^ 


Published  by  O.  ft  C.  MXaiRIAM  ft  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

1  Solo  By  ALL  DEALERSThroughoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


AfiEHTS  Wanted  Si'StTi;!!' A'pihut 

«»^ of  character:  <^atTariety:DOOkS&  010168 

"•apricft  selling  fist;  needed  cverywl 
B.  F.  JoliBiieii  Sc  Co.,  loii  Main 


,     here :  Liberal  term*, 
ain  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

EstabUahed  in  1837. 

Superior  Bell*  of  Cmper  and  Tin,  moantvd 

vith  the  b»«t  Rotary  HangingM,  for  Churthu, 

Schools,  Farm*,  Faetoriw,  Cfourt-hou»«*,  Firs 

Alarma,  Towar  Clodu,  etc.  FuUjf  Warranted. 

lUoatrmted  Catalogae  mqi  Free. 
VAKDinu  *  Ttn,  102  K.  SdSt.,  CiooinnaU. 


PATENTS 

MUNN  &  CO.,  of  tho  ScTENTTFic  American,  con- 
tinue to  act  as  Solicitors  for  ratents.  (%iveut*.  Trad© 
Marhs.  C<.>pyrijrht8,  for  the  United  Stiite««.  '^anada, 
Enfzland,  Franco,  Oermany,  etc  Hand  book  about 
Patents  sent  free.  Thirty-seven  jrcars' ex pirionce. 
Patents  obtained  through  MUNN  &  CO.  are  noticed 
In  the  SciEXTiFic  Amebican,  tho  largest, » est.  and 
most  widely  circulated  sdentifle  paper.  f3.20  a  year, 
weekly.  Splendid  enimivtnRs  and  Interestlnn  In- 
Tonnation.  Specimen  copy  of  the  ^Scf  putlfic  A  mer- 
ican  sent  free.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.,  Scientiho 
American  Office,  %!  Broadway,  New  Yorlc.      ' 


AIAIIAI   Asento  Wanted  Ibr 
NAVAL4seIentAM<  - 


BAHLES. 

;  iirreat  Sea  fights  of  tha 


New  and  graphic  Pictorial  History  of  the  g 
World.    By  Medical  Director  SHIPPBN,  U.  S.  N.' Address 
J.  C.  McCUROY  &  Co..  63a  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


£2ST.A.SIjXSX3:£2r>    1886. 


PERRY  &  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD  ! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States — New  York, 


The  Popular  Educational  Series. 

ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


LIPPINCOTT'8  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefaUy  graded,  bo  beau tif ally  printed,  or  so  philosophi- 
cally arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  coDvenieDt  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correct  guide  for  the  p>erfect  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commanded  as  a  model  of  sinaplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness. It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  true 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  practical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  expensive  cots, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching.  The  book 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILL-BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  students' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS.     By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  wiU  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lrippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia.    lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a*  change  in  any  of  their 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  cataloQues  containing  full  lists  of  Educational  Publica- 
iionSj  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Address, 

J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

71S  <e  717  Market  St.,  PhUadelj^Ua. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

YAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

DetorVpfive  Circulars  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


Ready  January  Ut— Schuyler's  CampUte  Algelnraf  Revised.    By  A. 

SoHDTLSB,  LL.D.    12mo.    Half  roan,  896  pp.    Introduction  and  sample 
copy  price,  $1.00.    Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

Now  ISLwdij—Murdoch's  Flea  far  Spoken  Language.  By  Jas.  E. 
Murdoch,  Actor  and  Teacher  of  Elocotion.  An  invalaable  aid  to  every 
teacher  of  Reading  and  Elocution.    Sample  copy  and  Introduction  price,  $1.00. 

TluUheimer's  General  History^  Revised*  Enlarged  and  improved  by 
the  addition  of  new  matter.  .  Sample  copy  and  Introduction  price,  $1.20.  Ex- 
change price,  75  cents. 

THE  POPUUR  STANDARDS: 


McGTJFPEY'S  REVISED  READERS  AND  SPELLER. 

RAT'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 

WHITE'S  GRADED  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 

HARVEY'S  REVISED  GRAMMARS. 

HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  GRAMMARS, 
l-  ECLECTIC  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

ECLECTIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THALHEIMER'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

KIDD'S  NEW  ELOCUTION. 

SMITH'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

GREGORY'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
\  ANDREW'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

SCHUYLER'S  SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

SCHUYLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OP  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Etc.  Etc,  Etc. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


American  Commonwealths^ 

A  SERIES  TREATING  OF  THOSE  STATES  OF  THE  UNION  HAVING 
A  STRIKING  POLITICAL.  SOCIAL,  OR  ECONOMICAL  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER. 


VIRGINIA:    A  HISTORY   OF   THE  PEOPLE.     By  John  Etten  Cooke, 

author  of  "  The  Virginia  Comedians,"  "  Life  of  General  Lee,"  etc. 
OREGON.     By  Rev.  William  BarrowB,  D.  D. 

Each  yolumb  L6mo,  oloth,  bilt  top.  $1.25. 

The  picture  which  Mr.  Cooke  draws  of  the  great  events  of  Virginia  history 
glow  with  the  brightest  colors,  and  are  arrangea  with  a  wonderfal  keenness  for 
their  picturesque  elements.  The  historical  portraits  which  he  introduces  are  worthy 
of  Vandyke,  and  the  judgments  which  he  hazards,  even  in  contradiction  to  most 
modern  writers,  are  hacked  and  informed  by  a  weight  of  evidence  which'mnst  ap- 
peal to  the  candid  reader.  *.  *  *  Mr.  Cooke  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  little 
nistory,  It  is  fre^h.  bright,  and  full  of  the  most  fasdnating  and  dramatic  scenes. 
It  is  a  book  of  which  not  only  Virginia,  but  the  whole  country,  may  well  be 
^TOVLd.-^PhilcKlelphia  Preu. 

The  loD^  and  interesting  story  of  the  struggle  of  five  nations  for  the  posseesion 
of  Oregon  is  told  in  the  graffic  and  reliable  narrative  of  William  Barrows.  It 
illustrates  the  best  way  in  these  busy  days,  so  flooded  with  various  literature,  to 
produce  history  for  the  people — to-wit..  by  monographs.  It  is  especially  desirable 
that  a  history  so  vast  and  composite  as  that  of  the  American  States  should  be 
treated  in  this  way.  A  more  fasciuatinf!  record  has  seldom  been  written.  *  *  * 
Careful  research  and  pictorial  skill  of  narrative  commend  this  book  of  antecedent 
history  to  all  interested  .in  the  rapid  march  and  wonderful  development  of  our 
American  civilization  upon  the  pacific  Coast — Springfield  Republican, 


IN   PREPARATION: 

By  Alexander  Johnston,  author  of  a 


Handbook  of  Ameri- 


CONNECTICUT. 

can  Politics." 

KENTUCKY.  Bv  Professor  N.  S  Shaler.  Harvard  Univereity,  recently  Director 
(f  the  Kpntucky  Stale  Survey. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  By  Hon,  Wayne  MacVeagh.  Ute  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  Statep. 

KANSAS.  By  Leveretl  W.  Spring,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 

MARYLAND.  By  William  Hand  Browne,  Associate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

TENNESSEE.     By  James  Phelan,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic). 

CALIFORNIA.  By  Joeiah  Royce.  recently  Instructor  in  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  California;  now  Instructor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.     By   Hon.  William  H.  Trescott,  ex-Assistant  SeCreUry 
of  State,  author  of  "The  Diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolution.'^ 
And  others  to  be  announced  hereafter. 

*^t*  For  sale  by  aU  Booksellers.    Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 

Publishers, 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFUN  &  CO.,   . 

4  Bark  Street,  Boston,  Mass,. 
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OF   VIRGINIA. 


Editor      ...        -      WM.  F.  FOX. 


Editor  of  Official  Department, 


R.  R.  FARR,  ...  Superintendent  Public  instruction. 
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The  New  Standard  Time. 


A  FULL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TIME  STANDARD. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  NEW   COLORED  MAP.  WILL 
BE   FOUND   IN  THE   HIGHER   NUMBER   OF 

American  Standard  Oeographies. 

A   COMPREHBNSIVE  C0UB8E,  XH  TWO   B0OE8,  FOB  GRADED   ScHOOLS. 

Xx.  price.  IiiLpricc« 
APPLETONS'JELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  -  -  $0  35  $053 
APPLETONS'  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY,  ...  75  12; 


APPLETONSV  GEOGRAPHIES  were  couBtrocteel    in   accordaDce   with  thi 

views  of  advaDced  teachers. 
APPLETON8'  GEOGRAPHIES  contain  jnst  the  amount  abd  kind  of  knowl 

edge  on  this  subject  that  should  be  given  in  a  school  course. 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  give  especial  prominence  to  leading  iodof 

tries  and  commerce,  and  their  relation  to  the  physical  conditions  of  thi 

country. 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  introduce  topics  according  to  their  logic| 

development,  so  aa  to  make  each  step  forward  intelligible  to  the  pupil. 
APPLETONS*  GEOGRAPHIES  combine  beauty  of  lUustrition  and   typoj 

raphy  with  every  element  of  mechanica'.  superiority. 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  retain  the  useful,  discard  the  useless 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  embody  a  natural  and  philoeophical  8yetfli 

of  instruction. 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are  up  to  date,  statistically,  artistically,  a^ 

educationally. 

APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  promptly  records  all  geographical  cbangeSi^ 
APPLETONS'  GEOGRAPHIES  are.  in  the  best  and  highest  sense,  the  \>o6i 

of  the  period. 

APPLETONS*  GEOGRAPHIES  have  already  become  what  their  title  id 
catee — the  standard. 


A  specimen  copy  of  Appletons'  Higher  Geography,  containing  the  new  Tioi 
Standard,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  intn 
duction  price. 

ID.  AFFLETON  &  CO.,  Fnblishesr, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chiovg'*.  San  Francisco 
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The  Common  Sohool  a  Quarter  Century  Henoe. 

James  Baldwin,  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  read  a  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, before  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  recent  session  at 
Indianapolis,  in  which  he  draws  two  pictures,  representing  two  types 
of  the  common  school  as  he  imagines  them  existing  twenty- five  years 
hence.  The  first  is  a  picture  of  a  large  and  externally  elegant  build- 
ing, situated  in  a  thriving  town,  but  within  everything  has  a  prison - 
like  aspect. 

"  The  superintendent  is  a  good  fellow,  clever  to  everybody,  and 
great  on  system ;  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  high 
school— well  deserving  girls  who  can  afford  to  work  cheap.  *You 
will  find  in  each  room,'  kindly  explains  the  superintendent  to  a  visitor, 
'a  machine,  labelled  method,  by  which  every  movement,  even  to  the 
daily  growth  of  the  pupils,  is  perfected  and  harmonized.  *  *  * 
It  is  the  teacher's  chief  duty  to  put  her  class  in  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  and  then  turn  the  crank.  At  the  close  of  each  month,  the 
pupils  are  measured  with  an  examination  tape-line  furnished  by  my- 
self, and  all  whose  stature  falls  below  a  fixed  standard,  are  returned 
to  a  lower  room  to  be  ground  over  again  by  the  machine  that  ground 
them  last  year.  Sometimes  a  scholar  is  ground  over  three  or  four 
times  before  he  is  sufficiently  pulverized. 

'You  see,  here  in  my  office,  this  time-table,  this  almanac,  and  this 
large  machine,  labelled  system  ?  By  means  of  these  simple  appliances 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  school  is  regulated.  I  determine  not 
only  how  many  turns  of  the  crank  each  teacher  shall  give  to  her  ma- 
chine during  the  year,  but  I  can  tell  you  at  any  moment  the  exact 
position  of  each  crank,  and  just  where  it  will  be  at  any  future  specified 
day  and  hour.  Here  is  another  little  apparatus  called  a  course  of 
study,  by  which  I  determine  the  precise  amount  of  intellectual  pabu- 
lum to  be  given  to  each  class  during  a  period  of  twelve  years;  by  its 
aid  I  r^ularly  divide  that  pabulum  into  monthly  rations,  and  I  can 
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calculate  to  a  certainty  the  cubic  inches  of  mental  growth  that  each 
ration  will  induce/ 

'  And  what  kind  of  manhood  and  womanhood  do  you  induce  by 
these  processes?'  innocently  inquires  the  admiring  stranger. 

'  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,'  answers  the  superintendent,  re- 
suming the  study  of  a  long  column  of  percentages.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  family,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday-school  to  attend  to  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  question.  The  public  school  has  enough  to  do 
to  bear  its  own  burdens,  without  shouldering  responsibilities  which 
do  not  belong  to  it.' " 

In  this  picture,  the  author  of  the  paper  claims  to  have  shown  his 
audience  a  type  of  schools  now  existing,  which  will  be  found  linger- 
ing in  some  localities  as  late  as  the  year  1908.  The  following  is  a 
more  pleasing  picture : 

'*  You  may  imagine  yourselves  again  as  living  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Our  stranger  is  in  another  enterprising 
town,  not  many  miles  away  from  the  first.  But,  here,  the  public 
spirited  citizen  does  not  point  out  the  school-house  from  a  distance. 
dilating  upon  the  architectural  beauty  and  the  liberality  of  those  who 
have  built  it.  He  says :  *  If  there  is  one  thing  for  which  we  can  justly 
thank  heaven,  it  is  our  excellent  school.  Come  with  me  and  see  what 
we  are  doing  for  our  children.' 

As  the  two  approach  the  building,  the  admiring  stranger  observes 
that,  although  its  exterior  is  not  wanting  in  architectural  elegance,  its 
appearance  is  rather  homelike  than  palatial.  It  has  evidently  been 
built  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  convenience  rather  than  show.  It  is 
no  whited  sepulcher.  Its  walls  are  neither  shams  themselves,  nor  do 
they  serve  to  conceal  shams.  The  school-yard  is  not  a  barren  Sahara 
of  sand  and  pebbles,  an  arena  for  the  '  democratic  freedom  of  recess- 
time,*  but  a  well  kept  lawn  with  borders  of  flowers,  and  here  and 
there  a  shade  tree  or  a  fountain^  Inside,  the  hall-ways  are  light, 
warm,  and  airy,  impressing  the  visitor  at  once  with  some  of  that  feel- 
ing of  cheerfulness  and  good  nature  which  they  find  to  pervade  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  place.  There  are  pictures  on  the  walls, 
there  are  flowers  in  the  windows,  there  are  books  on  the  tables — there 
is  an  air  of  genuine  culture  in  everything  they  see.  No  child,  how- 
ever rude  or  low-born,  could  resist  the  influence  of  such  a  place- 
could  pass  his  schooldays  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings  without 
being  raised  and  ennobled  by  them. 

'It  is  all  for  the  children,'  remarks  the  pubHc-spirited  citizen. 
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The  visitors  pass  from  room  to  room,  and  inspect  the  work  which 
is  being  done.  There  are  no  grinding  machines  there.  The  teachers 
are  at  their  posts,  enthusiastic,  wide-awake,  efficient,  but  not  manipu- 
lators of  cranks.  No  one  has  so  many  pupils  but  that  she  can  fully 
understand  the  capabilities,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  each  individ- 
ual She  is  not  worried  by  fears  that  she  may  fail  to  accomplish  a 
definite  amount  of  *  work*  within  a  specified  time,  or  that  a  portion  of 
her  class  will  be  unable  to  '  make  their  grade.*  The  results  of  her 
labor  are  not  estimated  by  the  figures  scored  at  the  monthly  examina- 
tions, nor  measured  by  the  number  of  promotions  made  within  the 
year;  but  the  growth  of  each  individual  pupil,  in  intelligence,  in  gen- 
tleness of  manners,  in  earnestness  of  purpose,  determines  how  well 
she  has  performed  her  whole  duty.  The  methods  which  she  employs 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  nature's  own  methods,  likest  unto  those  '  by 
which  every  genuine  mother  brings  up  her  family,  preserving  the 
individuality  of  each,  and  weaving  the  whole  into  the  golden  web  of 
household  unity.' 

Each  child  is  given  that  kind  and  amount  of  intellectual  nourish- 
ment that  he  can  best  assimilate,  and  that  will  most  promote  his 
strength.  If  the  superintendent  applies  his  tape-line  measure,  it  is  to 
test  the  child's  own  capacity  for  growth,  and  not  to  compare  his  stat- 
ure with  some  arbitrary  standard  fixed  for  the  class.  The  pupils  pro- 
gress step  by  step,  from  one  plane  of  advancement  to  another,  as  their 
individual  strength  and  fitness  permit — the  strong  not  being  held  back 
by  the  weak,  nor  yet  by  time  tables,  and  the  weak  not  being  carried 
through  on  the  skirts  of  the  strong.  No  attempt  is  made  to  mould 
two  pupils  in  the  same  pattern.  All  men  may  be  equal,  but  they 
possess  diverse  gift^ ;  and  not  only  is  this  truth  recognized  in  the 
school,  but  it  is  made  the  leading  principle  in  the  direction  of  the 
work  both  of  teachers  and  of  pupils. 

*And  what  branches  of  study  do  you  teach  in  this  school?'  inquired 
the  admiring  stranger. 

*  As  to  that,'  answers  the  superintendent,  *  we  teach  a  few  things, 
but  we  teach  those  few  things  well.  All  who  graduate  from  the  high 
school  are  able  to  write  their  own  commencement  exercises;  they 
can  read  aloud  to  the  family  at  home  without  stopping  to  spell  the 
words;  they  can  write  good  business  letters,  and  keep  their  own  busi- 
ness accounts ;  they  know  the  principles  underlying  and  controlling  a 
free  government,  and  when  they  are  old  enough  to  vote,  they  can 
read  their  own  tickets;  they  have  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  an 
unquenchable  desire  to  extend  the  bounds  of  their  knowledge.    Some 
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'^  ol  them  can  do  very  much  more  than  this,  but  the  extent  of  their  in- 

I  tellectual  attainments,  aside  from  this,  is  largely  proportionable  to  the 

gifts  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  their  minds.' 

'Not  all  the  pupils  in  this  school,'  continues  the  superintendent, 
*will  be  teachers,  or  authors,  or  lawyers,  or  preachers,  or  politicians, 
or  artisans;  but  all  may,  at  some  time,  be  obliged  to  earn  their  own 
living;  and  all  can,  and  ought  to  be  gentlemen  and  gentle-ladies. 
Some  will  be  thinkers,  but  more  will  be  doers;  some  will  be  head- 
workers,  but  more  will  be  hand -workers.  The  school  assumes  none 
of  those  duties  which  belong  distinctively  to  the  family  or  to  the 
church;  it  teaches  its  pupils  neither  a  trade  nor  a  religion;  but  it 
does  assume  so  to  strengthen  and  cultivate  the  mind  and  heart  as  to 
render  the  soul  susceptible  of  the  best  and  noblest  influences,  and  the 
hand  capable  and  willing  to  perform  all  that,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
shall  be  required  of  it.*" — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


I 


A  Few  Hours  with  Educatonal  Journals.— Progress  in  Edu- 
cation- 

,  *  *  *  *  I  have  recently  spent  several  hours  in  looking  over 
the  later  numbers  of  these  journals  and  comparing  them  with  the 
earlier  volumes.  The  comparison  has  been  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive. The  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  Journals  is  very 
marked,  and  in  no  direction  has  this  progress  been  greater  than  in 
the  practical  value  of  the  articles.  There  is  a  clearer  grasp  of 
guiding  principles  and  a  more  intelligent  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  school  work  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  volumes;  and 
this  suggests  the  value  of  these  journals  as  a  record  of  school  progress. 
Nowhere  else  can  the  improvements  made  in  school  systems  and 
in  methods  of  teaching  be  more  satisfactorily  learned.  In  the  earlier 
vt>lumes  will  be  found  articles  earnestly  advocating  measures  and 
agencies  now  almost  universally  employed.  The  later  volumes  ad- 
vocate improvements  in  these  agencies  and  the  remedying  of  defects. 
But  in  no  other  respect  is  the  change  in  these  journals  so  marked 
as  in  the  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction — and  especially  of 
primary  instruction.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  very  few  articles 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  little  children,  and  these  either  described 
methods  long  since  discarded,  or  they  hinted  at  better  methods  in 
such  terms  as  show  that  they  were  ideals  and  not  methods  actually 
used  bv  the  writers. 


Y 
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PiS  a  rule,  the  earlier  papers  on  methods  are  general  and  indefinite, 
with  few  details,  but  here  and  there  the  reader  finds  a  paper  that 
opens  wide  windows  into  what  is  properly  called  a  natural  method  of 
primary  teaching — papers  showing  clear  vision  and  practical  knowl- 
edge. The  more  recent  papers  on  methods  abound  in  details,  show- 
ing, on  their  face,  that  they  are  not  mere  theories,  but  are  the 
delineations  of  actual  school  work.  They  map  out  the  way  and  note 
the  steps  to  be  taken  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  the  prac- 
tical surveyor. 

All  this  indicates  the  progress  actually  made  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion. The  better  methods  known  to  a  few  superior  teachers  thirty 
years  ago,  and  later  taught  in  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes, 
have  widely  worked  their  way  into  the  American  school,  and  are 
now  skilfully  used  by  thousands  of  progressive  teachers.  This  has 
been  the  work  of  no  one  man  or  score  of  men.  Hundreds  of  wise 
teachers  have  been  solving  this  problem  of  child  teaching,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  methods  of  the  primary  school  have  been  radically  im- 
proved— not  in  all  communities,  but  in  many  communities.  The 
progress  made  in  embodying  sound  theory  in  successful  practice  in 
the  schools  has,  it  is  true,  been  slow — an  illustration  of  the  wise  re- 
mark of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  "a  reform  even  of  governments  and. 
churches  is  not  so  slow  as  that  of  schools,  for  there  is  the  great 
preliminary  difficulty  of  fashioning  the  instruments—^  teaching  the 
teachers^  It  is  for  this  reason  that  improved  methods  of  teaching 
are  usually  worked  out  by  individual  teachers  or  by  a  body  of 
teachers  under  the  instruction  and  oversight  of  a  superior  teacher. 
It  is  for  a  like  reason  that  such  improved  methods  are  disseminated 
largely  by  what  may  be  called  the  training  process,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  supervisory  school  officers  who  have  a  clear  grasp  of 
the  principles  of  education  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best 
methods.  The  American  people  are  slowly  learning  that  improved 
methods  of  school  instruction  involve  the  training  of  the  teachers, 
and,  in  the  present  condition  of  education,  this  devolves  largely  upon 
school  superintendents,  aided  in  the  larger  cities  by  training  schools, 
and  elsewhere  by  normal  schools  and  teachers*  institutes.  A  live 
man  at  the  head  of  the  schools  in  a  small  city,  with  power  to  carry 
dut  his  plans,  can  work  wonders  in  a  few  years,  provided  he  knows 
what  superior  teachers  have  done  and  are  doing  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced schools. 

Those  who  suppose  that  any  method  of  primary  instruction  has 
been  evolved  and  perfected  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  are  com- 
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mended  to  the  pages  of  the  educational  journals.  Here  they  will  find 
evidence  that  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  very  recent  discovery  is 
much  older  than  the  supposed  discoverer — older  not  merely  as  a 
theory,  but  as  a  method  successfully  used  in  many  schools.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  education  would  open  the  eyes  of 
many  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  the  "New  Education"  (whatever 
this  may  mean).  I  have  often  been  amused  to  hear  methods  advo- 
cated as  '*new"  or  sharply  criticised  as  "  new-fangled,"  which,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  have  been  successfully  used  in  American  schools 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  a  recent  heated  discussion  of  the 
spelling  book  question  in  a  teachers'  institute  in  the  East,  the  pro- 
posed non-use  of  such  a  book  in  elementary  grades  was  both  advo- 
cated and  opposed  as  a  **  Quincy  idea."  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  name  a  score  of  cities  in  whose 
schools  no  spelling  book  has  been  used,  especially  in  the  lower  grades 
for  over  twenty  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  practice  in  German 
schools. 

As  many  of  your  readers  are  aware,  the  past  eight  years  of  ray 
life  have  been  devoted  to  the  practical  solution  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  higher  industrial  education;  and  so  arduous  have  been  my 
duties  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  very  little  attention  to  the  pro- 
gress of  elementary  education.  I  now  turn  to  the  educational  journals 
and  to  school  reports  to  learn  what  improvements  have  been  made 
since  my  last  visits  to  some  of  the  most  advanced  public  schools  in 
the  country.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  the  frequency  with 
which  the  term,  "The  New  Education"  meets  me,  and  I  am  trying 
to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  it.  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  term 
as  first  used  by  Dr.  Eliot,  now  President  of  Harvard,  to  designate  a 
higher  education  in  which  the  physical  sciences  have  a  large  place 
and  ihe  modern  languages  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek;  I  have 
also  heard  the  term  applied  to  industrial  education,  both  elementary 
and  advanced;  but  this  use  of  the  term  to  designate  a  method  of 
primary  instruction  is  novel  and  to  me  confusing.  It  is  true  that  Dr. 
Eliot's  higher  education,  based  on  the  sciences  and  modern  languages, 
and  technical  or  industrial  education,  and  the  natural  methods  of 
pri  mary  education,  are  all  correlated  parts  of  one  system  of  educa- 
tion ?  If  there  be  such  a  system,  it  seems  proper  to  designate  it "  The 
New  Education,"  but  the  application  of  this  term  to  a  method  or 
system  of  primary  education  strikes  me  as  akin  to  the  applying  of 
the  title  "  Professor"  to  an  elementary  teacher  with  a  year's  certificate 
or  license.     The  term  is  too  big  for  the  thing  it  covers.     What  is 
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the  explanation  of  this  tendency  to  apply  big  names  to  small  things, 
and  new  names  to  old  things  ? 

What  is  meant  by  "new**  as  applied  to  this  primary  method? 
Thirty  years  ago  drawing  and  music  were  systematically  taught  in 
all  the  grades  of  the  Cleveland  schools,  and  the  "word-method*'  as 
an  i»2/ui/ process  in  teaching  reading  had  superseded  the  a-b-c  or 
letter  method,  and  twenty-five  years  ago  the  word-method,  or  the 
phonic-method  and  the  letter-method  were  united  in  scores  of  schools 
as  a  practical  method  of  teaching  the  child  the  art  of  reading.  More 
than  twenty- five  years  ago  technical  grammar  was  put  up  at  least 
three  years  in  the  Cleveland  course  of  study,  and  more  practical  in- 
struction in  language  was  begun.  Over  twenty  years  ago  the  writer 
gave  a  systematic  course  of  language  lessons  in  teachers'  institutes. 
Are  these  and  other  like  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction, 
used  in  the  best  schools  for  twenty  years  or  more,  included  in  "  The 
New  Education  ?"  Cannot  the  educational  journals  help  perplexed 
teachers  to  determine  what  is  new  in  "  The  New  Education  ?" 

By  the  way,  have  you  read  Miss  Patridge's  "Notes**  of  Col.  Par- 
ker's *' Talks  on  Teaching?"  I  recently  read  the  little  book  with  some 
care,  though  not  in  a  critical  mood,  my  special  purpose  being  to 
learn  what  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called  "Quincy  Method."  I  was 
specially  pleased  with  the  eight  talks  on  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
spelling,  though  they  contain  little  that  is  new  or  that  can  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  Quincy  schools.  The  methods  sketched  are  rational 
and  natural,  and,  what  is  important,  have  been  successfully  used  by 
hundreds  of  wise  and  skillful  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  important  to 
keep  in  mind  when  reading  these  talks  that  the  principles  and  methods 
advocated  by  Col.  Parker  relate  to  elementary  instruction,  and  not  to 
secondary  or  advanced.  He  clearly  has  in  mind  the  primary  pupil, 
and  not  the  pupil  in  the  grammar  school,  or  in  the  high  school.  The 
talks  on  "  School  Government,"  "  Moral  Training,"  and  several  other 
topics,  are  less  satisfactory.  The  book  contains  some  statements  that 
need  qualification,  but  those  who  have  tried  it  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  condense  an  hour's  talk  into  a  few  terse  paragraphs  and  not  omit 
explanatory  and  quaUfying  sentences.  Moreover,  the  making  of  too 
broad  generalizations  may  be  a  weakness  of  the  Colonel.  Positive 
men  are  quite  apt  to  be  sweeping  in  their  statements.  But  I  feel  more 
dbposed  to  applaud  than  to  condemn  any  one  who  uses  a  free  lance 
in  his  efforts  to  drive  stupid  routine  and  dull  rote-work  from  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  country.  The  reformer  often  feels  that  he  has  a 
new  light  which  he  dare  not  hide  under  a  bushel.     Let  us  be  thank- 
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fill  for  every  ray  of  light  that  fells  on  the  pathway  of  the  teachers  of 
little  children.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Quincy  lamp  shines  only  with 
borrowed  light,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  //  shines.  What  is  needed  is 
not  simply  light,  but  its  widest  dissemination.  The  Quincy  light 
seems  to  have  the  power  of  diffusing  itself,  and  for  this  all  who  have 
been  preparing  the  oil  should  rejoice.  Let  Quincy  shine — the  brighter 
the  better. — Dr.  E.  E.  White ^  in  Indiana  School  Journal. 


The  Beading  Glass. 

The  true  teacher  will  in  all  his  work  (i)  arouse  the  activities  of  the 
pupil  and  (2)  give  him  work  to  do.  It  requires  no  small  amount  of 
ingenuity  to  accomplish  this,  and  the  ingenuity  spoken  of  is  not  a 
mechanical  ingenuity,  but  the  art  of  teaching;  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind — its  mode  of  acting.  To  arouse  activity  of  mind, 
questioning  is,  of  course,  the  best  means  to  be  employed.  These 
questions  may  be  put  (i)  by  the  teacher,  (2)  by  the  pupils.  Some 
teachers  object  to  having  questions  not  in  the  text-book,  but  these 
are  helpful  if  properly  constructed. 

As  to  questions  by  the  teacher,  these  should  proceed  step  by  step, 
going  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Much  is  lost  by  not  know- 
ing the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  much  more  is  lost  by  proceeding 
in  a  hap-hazard  way.  The  proper  way  to  conceive  of  the  matter  is  to 
imagine  a  lamp  giving  a  certain  amount  of  light,  irradiating  a  circle 
of  ten  feet  in  diameter,  if  you  please.  This  circle  represents  the 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  pupil's  mind.  You  now  turn  up  the 
lamp-wick,  and  a  larger  circle  is  illuminated.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  ring  of  light  surrounding  the  former  circle  constitutes  a  new  and 
larger  circle.  New  knowledge  moving  out  slightly  further  to-day 
than  yesterday  on  all  sides  imparts  instruction  in  the  proper  way. 

Hence  there  is  art  in  questioning.  The  questions  must  be  directed 
so  that  they  will  embrace  the  entire  individual ;  this  may  not  be  ac- 
complished in  one  lesson ;  it  may  require  several ;  it  should,  however, 
be  the  result  of  the  whole  work. 

Then  as  to  questions  by  the  pupils.  The  pupil  who  studies  to  find 
a  question  to  ask  is  really  studying  the  subject.  I  have  known  pupils 
to  make  great  efforts  to  find  questions  to  propound  to  the  class. 
They  will  seek  the  assistance  of  their  friends  and  relatives  to  start  up 
some  inquiry. 
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The  questions  that  are  to  be  proposed  to  a  reading  class  are  of 
three  kinds. 

I.  Those  pertaining  to  the  thought  of  the  author.  2.  Those  per- 
taining to  the  meaning  of  words.  3.  Those  pertaining  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  thought. 

TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

r.  Whither,  'midst  falling  dew,  '       At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmos- 

\Vhile  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  phere, 

^y*  Yet  stoop  not,  wear>'.  to  the  welcome  land, 

Far,  through  their   rosy  depths,  dost  thou         Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

pursue  I 

Thy  solitar>'  way?  ^-  ^"^  soon  that  toil  shall  end. 

Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and 

2,  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye  rest 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall 

^'^"8-  I  bend. 

As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky,  g^on.  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

I  7.  Thou'rtgone!  the  abyss  of  heaven 

3.  Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink  Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;   yet  on  my 
Ofweedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide,  heart 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink  ]       deeply  hkth  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given. 
On  the  chafed  ocean-side  ?  And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

4-  There  is  a  Power  whose  care  „    u     „ .  ^  ,  ^.„  ,^„^  .^  ,^„^ 

_      .       ,  ....  8.  He,  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

r^'.'rl'LT?;.?i°"?^'l!f  "■'*"  '°^'-  Guides  through  .he  boundless  sky  ,hy  cer- 


The  desert  and  illimitable  air. 
Lone  wandering  but  not  lost. 


tain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
5.  All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned,  Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

Bryant. 

QUESTIONS. 

Meaning  of  title?  Why  directed  to  a  fowl?  Where  is  it?  Why 
the  term  falling  dew  (i)?  Does  it  fall?  As  to  glow?  What  are 
heavens?  What  are  last  steps  of  day  (2)?  What  is  the  figure? 
How  can  steps  glow  ?  Does  it  mean  footsteps  ?  Rosy  (3)  ?  depths  ? 
pursue?  solitary?  Which  is  the  emphatic  word?  Why?  Object 
of  the  author  ?  Object  of  this  first  verse  ?  What  is  the  picture  sug- 
gested ?  Vainly  ?  Fowler  (5)  ?  Why  speak  of  eye  ?  What  weapon 
is  suggested?  Mark?  Wrong?  Painted?  Why  darkly?  Floats? 
Seek'st?  Why  apostrophe?  plashy?  What  other  word  is  better 
than  brink  (9)  ?  Why  use  brink  ?  Chafed  ?  What  kind  of  word  is 
ocean-side  ? 

To  what  are  the  three  verses  directed?  Is  not  the  connection 
doscr  between  the  first  and  third,  than  between  the  first  and  the 
second  verses  ? 

What  is  suggested  at  once  to  the  poet  (13)  ?  Why  capitalize  Power  ? 
Why  say  "  teaches"  thy  way  ?     Why  pathless  ?    What  coast  ?    Why 
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comma  after  second  and  third  lines?  desert?  illimitable?  Is  wander- 
used  in  its  usual  sense? 

Fanned?  all  day?  cold?  thin?  Is  "stoop"  as  accurate  as  "de- 
scend" (19)?     Why  weary  ?  welcome  ? 

Why  soon?  summer  home?  why  scream?  what  fellows?  reeds? 
bend  ?     Lines  21-24,  what  are  they  taken  together  ? 

Why  "gone"?  abyss?  swallowed?  "heart"  means  what?  what 
lesson?  why  not  "depart"?     How  do  we  get  lessons  of  this  kind? 

Zone  (29)?  Who  is  "He"?  How  guides?  boundless?  certain? 
why  long  (31)  ?     How  alone  ? 

What  is  the  lesson  learned  of  the  past  ?  Mention  any  other  inci- 
dents that  teach  the  same  lesson.  Give  quotations  from  other  poets 
or  authors.  Are  lessons  of  this  kind  valuable  ?  Why  so  ?  Who 
was  the  author?  When  born  ?  when  did  he  die?  Name  of  some  of 
his  principal  poems  ?     Why  is  this  esteemed  ? 

Emphatic  word  in  first  line?  in  third?  in  fifth?  emphatic  words  in 
lines  9-12?  in  Hne  13?  inline  16?  in  line  17?  in  19?  in  21?  in  22? 
in  23  ?  Why  exclamation  after  ^^one  in  line  25  ?  Emphatic  word  in 
27?  in  28?  in  30?  in  31  ?  in  32?  Sound  of  "a"  and  "o"  in  along? 
of ''  o"  in  long  ?    Where  pause  in  first  line  ?  second  ?  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

TJiese  are  but  a  part  of  the  questions  the  teacher  will  ask.  The 
pupils  will  ask  others.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  process 
wUl  consume  time,  and  that  the  pupils  will  not  "  get  through  the 
book."  If  they  become  intelligent  upon  the  reading,  that  is  suffi- 
cient.—  The  N,  y.  School  Journal, 


Outline  of  Primary  Arithmetio. 


BY   S.   T.    PENDLETON. 


Division  is  best  taught  as  the  opposite  of  multiplication ;  as  9  times 
8  are  72,  9  into  72  goes  8  times,  8  into  72  goes  9  times. 

Also  teach  another  division  table,  2  into  all  numbers  up  to  20;  3 
into  all  to  30 ;  4  into  all  to  40,  &c. ;  as,  4  into  30  how  many  times 
and  how  many  over,  or  30^4=?  and  +.  We  are  then  ready  for 
short  division,  which  is  but  a  succession  of  such  examples,  as  *)iim, 
we  have  8^4,  7H-4,  39-^4.  34^4,  &c. 

When  the  scholars  know  the  second  column  in  the  division  table 
and  2  into  all  numbers  to  20,  then  give  these  examples  in  large  num- 
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bers  divided  by  2  as  '  )mill.     And  so  with  the  third  column,  &c. 
Divide  by  11  and  12  by  short  division.     Try  2411761079^12. 

As  a  preliminary  mental  drill,  the  teacher  can  have  before  him  the 
dividend,  as  87946,  and  ask  questions  around  the  class,  4  into  8  ?  4  into 
7?  4  into  39 ?  4  into  34 ?  4  into  26  ?  and  then  say,  "  Write  on  your  slate 
87946  and  divide  it  by  4." 

Also  give  oral  drills  combining  +,  — ,  X,  -^;  and  practical  ques- 
tions mental  and  written  combining  these  operations. 

These  are  very  good  exercises,  6X8=how  many  times  7  and  how 
many  over?  Answer,  6  times  7  and  6  over,  because  6X7=42,  and 
42+6=48. 
Also,  7X7 — 9=  how  many  times  6  and  how  many  over? 
6X6+4=  how  many  times  7  and  how  many  over? 
We  would  begin  long  division  with  20  to  25  as  divisors  for  sim- 
plicity— then  13,  &c.,  to  20;  and  as  it  is  hard  at  first  to  find  the 
number  of  times,  we  frequently  at  first  get  the  scholars  to  multi- 
ply the  division  by  each  of  the  9  digits  separately  and  set  the  work  to 
one  side  to  look  at  to  help  in  finding  the  number  of  times  or  quotient 
figures.  It  is  better,  however,  if  possible,  to  find  number  of  times  or 
quotient  figure,  by  the  rule  below  from  the  first.  Then  take  as  di- 
visors, 34,  45,  56,  67,  78,  89— then  say  divisors,  112,  234,  345,  456, 
567,  678,  789,  890,  900:  a  good  many  examples  with  112  divisor 
and  dififerent  dividends,  &c.  Also  divisors  11 24,  1032,  &c.,  and  4 
figures  generally,  &c.  Sometimes  make  remainder  i  less  than  divisor. 
Notice  o's  in  the  divisor  and  o's  in  the  quotient,  &c.,  as  in  —  &  X. 
Also  the  4  steps  as  a  rule;  i.  Times?  2.  Multiply;  3.  Subtract;  4. 
Bring  down.  Times  is  the  hardest  step.  We  say—  Rule.  If  the  2nd 
figure  of  the  divisor  is  less  than  5,  divide  the  first  figure  into  the  first 
one  or  two  figures  of  the  dividend  to  get  the  trial  quotient  figure,  and 
if  the  product  is  greater  than  the  partial  dividend  make  the  quotient 
figure  I  less,  &c.  If  the  2nd  figure  of  the  divisor  is  greater  than  5  divide 
the  first  one  or  two  figures  of  the  dividend  by  i  more  than  the  first 
figure  of  the  divisor  to  get  a  trial  quotient  figure,  and  if  the  remainder 
is  larger  than  the  divisor  make  this  quotient  figure  i  greater,  &c. 
In  doing  this  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  multiply  the  2  left  hand  figures 
of  the  divisor  menially,  which  might  be  taught. 

Long  division  with  proof  by  multiplication  is  valuable  as  a  review 
and  practice  in  the  4  rules  of  +,  — ,  X,  and  -f-. 

In  passing  from  grade  to  grade,  a  review  should  be  had  of  all 
passed  over  in  previous  grades.     Thus  2d  Primary  B  (of  our  schools) 
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should  see  that  the  classes  know  the  2d  column  of  the  multiplication 
table,  and  test  by 

586241379 
2 

and  so  on  for  3d  column,  4th  column,  &c 

As  a  general  method,  if  a  dass  is  working  out  subtraction,  as  in  our 
2d  Primary  A,  give  them  a/so  examples  to  multiply  by  several  figures 
on  the  oiher  side  of  the  slate  to  keep  them  occupied  while  you  examine 
their  subtraction  examples. 

For  instruction  we  frequendy  give  the  same  example  to  all  the  class, 
a  number  of  the  pupils  being  required  to  work  it  at  the  blackboard, 
the  rest  at  their  seats  on  slates ;  sometimes  the  wors^  at  the  board, 
sometinles  the  des^,  according  to  our  object. 

The  following  is  one  good  plan :  For  a  test  as  to  their  knowledge  in 
our  graded  schools,  we  number  the  scholars  i,  2,  3,  4,  so  as  to  have 
the  No.  I's  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  the  No.  2*s,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  &c.  Give  out  4  examples,  one  for  No.  I's.  a  second 
for  No.  2*s,  a  third  for  No.  3*s,  a  fourth  for  No.  4's ;  also  a  fifth  exam- 
ple of  a  rule  they  have  passed  over,  or  any  kind  of  work,  to  be 
worked  by  all  on  the  o^/ier  side  of  their  slates,  when  they  have  finished 
the  first  example,  so  as  to  keep  them  occupied  and  hide  their  first 
work  until  all  have  finished.  When  all  have  finished  the  numbered 
or  first  example,  we  direct  No.  i*s  to  pass  their  slates  forward  to  the 
front  scholars,  who  shall  hold  them  on  their  breasts  while  we  examine 
them.  Take  those  slates  on  which  the  example  is  incorrectly  worked 
and  put  them  in  front  to  be  corrected  and  pass  back  the  slates  on 
which  the  examples  are  right.  We  do  the  same  for  No.  2's,  and  then 
for  No.  3's  and  No.  4's.  We  can  then  tell  those  at  their  seats,  whose 
slates  are  right,  to  work  out  all  four,  while  we  examine  the  scholars 
in  front,  whose  slates  are  wrong,  deliberately,  and  we  see  where  wrong, 
their  errors  and  the  remedy.  We  thus  get  the  poor  scholars  separated, 
and  work  them  up  every  day,  either  by  sending  them  to  the  board 
to  work  out  diflferent  examples,  or  on  the  front  seats,  while  we  give 
those  at  their  seats  more  and  harder  examples.  There  are,  however, 
many  good  ways  of  examining  the  answers.  It  is  always  well  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  in  the  lower  grades  to  have  examples  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  or  division  ready  on  the  board  for  the  class 
to  work  on  the  other  side  of  their  slates  to  keep  them  occupied  so  that 
you  may  examine  and  show  the  errors,  undisturbed ;  and  so  they  may 
keep  up  their  accuracy  in  +,  — ,  X  and  ^.     The  higher  classes  in 
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arithmetic  would  frequently  get  ioo%  on  examples  in  principle  and 
method,  and  only  80%  because  of  mistakes  in  calculation,  and  espe- 
daily  in  sometimes  carrying  and  sometimes  not.  Scholars  kept  in  for 
conduct  should  have  this  kind  of  work  also. 

Pendleton's  arithmetic  cards  are  very  convenient  and  useful  for  this 
purpose,  having  3,400  examples,  340  different  multipliers  in  multipli- 
cation; 3,400  examples  in  division,  340  different  divisors,  and  about 
1,000  in  addition,  adding  2  numbers,  then  3  numbers,  &c.,  to  16  and 
any  number  of  numbers.  These  cards  can  be  ordered  from  any 
bookseller  in  Richmond,  20  scholars'  cards  and  i  teachers'  card  for  $1. 


Solation  of  Professor  Webster's  Problems.  ^ 

I  regret  that  Professor  Webster,  in  the  March  Journal,  miscon- 
ceives my  article  on  the  plank  problem  in  the  February  Journal. 
Superintendent  Farr  asked  if  I  could  give  an  arithmetical  rule  for 
this  problem,  and  afterwards  some  carpenters  and  others  asked  for 
the  same,  and  hence  I  published  the  rule  and  work  as  a  matter  of 
interest,  but  purposely  gave  no  solution  or  demonstration  of  my  own, 
as  I  wished  to  get  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  give 
one,  as  called  for  at  the  end  of  my  article.  He  is  also  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  my  rule  is  an  example  of  approximate  answers  lead- 
ing to  too  much  error.  In  the  proof  there  is  a  mistake  in  each 
division  by  2 ;  if  this  is  corrected  the  sum  of  the  halves  will  be  equal 
to  the  whole  plank,  or  15  square  feet,  correct  to  the  9th  decimal 
place.  The  length  of  the  division  line,  or  length  of  each  half,  cannot 
be  gotten  in  figures  by  a  more  exact  method. 

Professor  Webster's  problems,  proposed  in  the  same  article,  will 
get  exact  answers  by  using  the  ordinary  rules,  because  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  ;r,  cancels;  but  this  cancellation 
indicates  that  sufficient  relations  exist  independent  of  the  ratio  (and 
so,  vice  versa)  as  given  in  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  below.  I  give  both  methods 
as  he  asks  in  his  article.     His  two  problems  are : 

1.  How  long  a  lead  pipe  of  one  inch  external  diameter  and  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  can  be  made  from  a  solid  sphere  of  lead  one 
foot  in  diameter  ?  No  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  waste  or  change 
of  density. 

2.  How  long  a  wire  .01  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be  made  from 
the  lead  pipe,  as  above  named  ? 

First.  By  the  ordinary  rules  containing  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  the  diameter. 
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1 ,  Rule.  The  contents  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  i  of  n   multiplied  into 
ike  cube  of  the  radius. 

2.  Rule.  The  contents  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  its  height  tnulH- 
plied  into  n   into  the  square  of  the  radius  of  its  base, 

( i)  By  I.  The  sphere  given  is  =1X3.14159X6X6X6. 

(2)  By  2.  A  solid  cylinder  12  inches  long  and  i  inch  in  diame- 
ters^ 12X3- HiSQXi 

(3)  A  solid   cylinder    12   inches   long  and   ^   inch  in  diameter 
=  r2X3.i4i59XA. 

(4)  C3)--(2)=the  given  pipe  i  foot  long=i2X3-i4i59X  A. 

JX3.14159X6X6X6 
(i)"r-(4)=number  of  feet  of  pipe=- 


I2X3-I4I59XA 

4X6X6X6X16 

(by  cancelling  3.14159) =128  feet.     Answer. 

3X12X3 

Tlie  wire  problem  is  worked  in  like  manner  by  Rule  2. 

Second.  By  theorems  or  principles,  not  dependent  on  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 

A.  Cylinders  of  same  height  are  to  each  other  as  their  bases. — Le- 
gendre,  Book  vii,  Prop.  ii. 

B.  Circles  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  of  their  radii — lb. 
Hence — 

C.  Cylinders  of  same  height  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  oj  the 
radii  of  their  bases. 

(i)   Cylinder  circumscribing  the  given  sphere:   solid  cylinder  i 
inch  ill  diameter,  i  foot  high  1:36:  t. 

(2)  Cylinder  circumscribing  the  given  sphere:    solid  cylinder  \ 
inch  in  diameter,  i  foot  high  ::36:  A. 

Hence,  working  the  proportions, 

Circ'd  cylinder  i  ft  hgh. 

(3 )  Solid  cylinder  i  in.  in  diam.,  i  ft.  long= 

36X4 

Circ*d  cylinder  i  ft.  high 

(4I  Solid  cylinder  1  in.  in  diam.,  i  ft.  long= » • 

36X16 
Subtracting  (4)  from  (3), 

3  X  Circ'd  cylinder  i  foot  high. 

The  given  pipe  i  foot  long= (.5) 

36X16 
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D.  Circumscribed  cylifider=\  of  the  sphere. — Legendre's  Geom- 
etry, Book  viii,  Prop.  xv. 
Substituting  in  (5), 

3Xi  sphere  9  spheres       sphere 

Pipe  I  ft.  long= = = 

36X16        36X16X2  128 

Or  128  feet  given  pipe=given  sphere.     Answer. 

We  could  get  and  use  the  following, 

Rule.— Divide  i  square  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere  by  the  difference 
of  the  squares  of  the  external  and  internal  radii  of  the  pipe  to  get  the 
length  of  the  pipe.    Thus :  I X  36-^(  i— A  )= J  X  36  X  ¥=  1 28.     Ans. 

Second  Problem. — By  C  above. 

(i)  Wire  .01  inch  diameter,  i  foot  long;  solid  cylinder  i  inch  di- 
ameter, I  foot  long :  :^:  \ 

(2)  Wire  .01  inch  diameter,  i  foot  long ;  solid  cylinder  J  inch  di- 
ameter, I  foot  long :  :^:  A 

Working  the  proportions, 

wire  I  foot  long  X  40000 

(3)  I  inch  solid  cylinder  i  foot  long= 

4 

wire  I  foot  long  X  40000 

(4)  }  inch  solid  cylinder  i  foot  long= 

16 
Subtracting  (4)  from  (3). 

wire  I  foot  long X 40000X3 

The  given  pipe  i  foot  long-= . 

16 
128  feet  given  pipe 

wire  I  ft.  longX  128X40000X3 

= =960000  ft.  wire.     Ans. 

16 
We  could  get  and  use  the  following, 

Rule. — Divide  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  external  and 
internal  radii  of  the  pipe  by  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  wire  and 
multiply  the  quotient  by  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  get  the  length  of 
wire.   Thus  [(i — A)H-T7ruW  ] X 1 28=AX4000oX  1 28=960000. 

I  sympathize  with  Professor  Webster  in  his  opposition  to  "the 
vAt-bound:* 

S.  T.  Pendleton. 
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Self-Improyement. 

Miss  E G asks  us  to  tell  her,  through  the  Monthly,  "the 

best  means  which  a  teacher  may  use  to  improve  herself  in  her  pro- 
fession." 

The  larger,  stronger,  and  purer  one  is,  in  mind  and  heart,  the  better 
she  is  fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Whatever  tends  to  enlarge, 
strengthen  and  purify  the  teacher  will  be  to  her  a  means  of  profes- 
sional improvement.  This  opens  a  field  in  which  thought  might  take 
very  wide  range.     We  shall  confine  ours  to  a  few  leading  points. 

1.  Seek  to  know  your  true  relationship  to  God,  and  freely  and 
fully  acknowledge  that  relationship.  This  is  fundamental.  There  is 
no  true  character,  there  is  no  right  living  without  it.  This  relation- 
ship understood  and  acknowledged,  look  continually  to  God  for 
wisdom,  purity,  faith  and  hope. 

2.  Learn  obedience — obedience  to  every  law  of  your  being.  Bring 
self  into  complete  subjection. 

3.  Keep  mind  and  heart  open  to  every  good  influence.  Retain 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  your  heart.  Seek  the  company  of  good  people. 
Visit  good  schools.  Attend  teachers'  institutes.  Read  the  best  edu- 
cational journals.  Keep  your  mind  occupied  with  high  thinking,  and 
crowd  out  all  unworthy  thoughts. 

4.  Be  thoroughly  in  earnest.     Do  your  best  every  day. 

5.  Spend  no  time  in  brooding  over  your  own  short-comings. 
When  you  have  done  wrong  confess  it  heartily  to  yourself  and  God, 
and  to  others  whom  it  may  concern — even  to  your  pupils,  and  go 
bravely  on. 

6.  Be  a  systematic  and  persistent  student.  Study  most  in  the  di- 
rection of  your  greatest  felt  need.  Study  nature.  Study  books, 
especially  the  Bible.  Study  human  nature,  especially  child-nature. 
We  need  to  study  children  far  more  than  we  do,  and  we  need  our- 
selves to  be  child-like  in  simplicity  and  teachableness.  It  is  Rousseau 
that  says  we  are  not  sufficiendy  acquainted  with  childhood.  "  Even 
the  most  sagacious  instructors  apply  themselves  to  those  things  which 
man  is  required  to  know,  without  considering  what  it  is  children  are 
capacitated  to  learn.  They  are  always  expecting  the  man  in  the 
child,  without  reflecting  what  he  is  before  he  can  be  a  man."  The 
greatest  teachers  have  ever  been  profound  students  of  child-nature. 

Does  E.  G.  think  we  have  set  for  her  a  large  task?  We  know  no 
other  way. —  The  Ohio  Educational  Moiithly, 
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The  Normal  Sohool  at  FarmTille. 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  25,  1884. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  estab- 
lishing "  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  white  female 
teachers  for  public  schools/*  the  trustees  met  and  organized  and 
elected  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner  the  Principal  of  the  school.  They  will 
reassemble  at  Farmville  on  the  loth  June  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion and  take  such  other  necessary  steps  as  will  result  in  the  opening 
of  the  school  early  in  Autumn. 

At  the  session  in  June,  besides  determining  the  number  and  the 
wofk  of  the  remaining  teachers  and  appointing  them,  the  Board  will 
adopt  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  school 
and  prescribe  the  preliminary  examinations  and  conditions  on  which 
students  shall  be  received  and  instructed. 

The  law  establishing  the  school  allows  to  each  city  of  5,000  inhabi- 
tants a  pupil  and  to  each  county  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  representa- 
tives. These  pupils  will  pay  no  tuition  and  the  Board  is  taking  steps 
already  to  make  the  expenses  as  light  as  possible.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  Board  should  have  as  much  information  as  possible  in  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  young  ladies  who  will  apply  for  admission. 
The  County  Superintendents  will  have  much  to  do  with  determining 
the  usefulness  of  the  school.  The  Faculty  must  have  the  best  ma- 
terial to  work  upon  or  they  cannot  return  to  the  cities  and  counties 
teachers  such  as  will  conduct  model  schools  and  in  themselves  em- 
body so  much  force  as  to  become  a  marked  and  elevating  power  in 
the  cordm unities  where  they  live  and  teach.  Every  Superintendent 
will  find  himself  strengthened  just  in  proportion  as  he  can  have 
raised  up  around  him  teachers  of  ability  and  professional  culture,  and 
the  value  to  the  people  of  the  public  school  system  in  any  county 
will  in  like  proportion  be  enhanced  from  year  to  year. 

The  aim  of  the  Board  is  to  build  up  a  first-class  Normal  school. 
The  school  was  authorized  by  the  State  "  expressly  for  the  training 
of  teachers''  It  is  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  teach — ^to  make  each  a 
skilled  instrument  for  the  education  of  children.  The  experience  of 
the  countries  which  have  the  best  systems  of  education  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  an  improving  system  without 
connecting  with  it  a  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  friends 
of  the  Normal  school  have,  in  the  acceptance  by  Dr.  Ruffiier  of  the 
position  of  Principal,  the  assurance  and  guaranty  of  the  success  of 
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the  institution.  In  the  selection  of  his  associates  the  object  of  the 
school  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  only  experienced  and  trained 
teachers  will  be  admitted  into  the  Faculty. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Presidefit  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Obedience. 

We  listened  to  a  sermon  addressed  to  children,  not  long  since,  by 
one  of  our  prominent  city  pastors.     The  subject  was  Obedience,  and 
the  importance  of  this  virtue  as  a  character-builder  was  forcibly  pre- 
sented.    While  listening  to  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  minister,* we 
thought  of  the  great  advantage  that  any  person  must  have  in  the  avo- 
cations of  life  who  has  been  trained  to  careful  habits  of  obedience. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  values  of  the  public  school.     A  child  is 
taught  from  the  first  to  yield  to  a  law  which   is  above  and  stronger 
than  itself.     It  soon  learns  that  not  only  one  but  all  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  discipline.     The  strong  hand  of  necessity  is  con- 
stantly felt,  and  in  process  of  time  any  rightfully  constituted  authority 
is  readily  recognized,  and  a  willingness  to  be  obedient  thereto  shown. 
Thus  when  the  child  is  grown,  and  he  recognizes  the  relations  which 
the  citizens  bears  to  the  civil  government,  he  very  naturally  becomes 
a  law-abiding  and  a  law-upholding  member  of  the  body  politic.    His 
whole  training  from  the  first  has  been  such  that  a  character  has  been 
developed  which  recognizes  a  certain  sancity  in  authority.    Obedience 
becomes  to  a  certain  extent  a  habit,  and  loyalty  to  government  a  fixed 
principle  of  character.     Children  who  are  thus  taught  from  the  time 
they  enter  the  school-room  that  law  is  just  and  must  be  obeyed,  be- 
come safe  members  of  any  community.     But  the  value  of  this  training 
is  not  circumscribed  by  the  relati  )ns  the  person  bears  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment.    There  is  constantly  present,  since  it  is  part  of  his  character, 
a  disposition  to  render  obedience  to  properly  constituted  authority ; 
and  whenever  a  divine  law  is  recognized  there  is  a  tendency,  to  say 
the  least,  to  yield  to  its  demands.     We  consider  that  herein  lies  a 
moral  influence  of  great  power,  and  one  that  appears  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  by  those  who  are  constantly  prating  about  the  "  godless'' 
public  schools.     A  child  subjected  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of  a 
public  school  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  thus  imbued  with  its  sys- 
tem, will  make  a  safe  member  of  society,  because  he  has  grown  up 
with  the  idea  that  law  must  be  obeyed. — Pacific  School  JournaL 
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To  TsACHBRS. — ^To  the  repeated  question  of  teachers,  <<  How  shall  I  do  good 
work?"  we  reply:  By  ever  growiDg;  by  keeping  pace  with  the  march  of  progress  in 
the  profession  through  constant  study  and  systematic  reading,  combined  with  judi- 
doos  application  of  educational  principles.  Do  not  be  content  to  plod  in  ruts,  but 
as  brotder,  wider  methods  are  presented,  prove  them.  Know  all  about  your  work 
yoa  are  able  to  learn;  do  all  for  your  school  you  are  able  to  do,  realizing  that  teaching 
is  a  profound  science,  a  divine  art,  to  which  the  best  energies  of  mind  and  soul  should 
be  consecrated.  Make  child-nature  your  particular  study;  remember  the  schools  are 
altogether  for  the  children,  and  consider  them  as  mental  nurseries  in  which  only  nat- 
ural, healthful  growth  is  desirable.  Avoid  all  hot-house  forcing,  but  enable  the  child- 
plants  to  take  deep  root  in  good  soil,  and  thereafter  guard  their  growth  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  leaving,  branching  and  blossoming  may  proceed  under  the  most  favorable 
drcmostances.  Work  patiently,  reverentially,  hopefully. — Supt.  F,  R.  Feitshans^ 
^ring field,  IlL 


EDITORIAL  PABAGBAPHS. 

In  Ohio  the  teachers  have  formed  a  society  called  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle,  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  study  of  professional  works.  This  body  is 
directed  by  a  Board  of  Control,  who  designate  what  books  shall  be  read  during  the 
year.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  similar  organization  among  our  Virginia  teachers  would  be  of  immense  value. 
It  would  form,  in  addition  to  the  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  an  important 
aid  in  elevating  the  character  of  our  teachers,  in  increasing  their  power  of  usefulness 
and  in  advancing  the  efficiency  of  our  schools.  Organized  and  systematic  work  in  this 
direction  could  not  fail  of  producing  good  results.  It  was  while  we  were  engaged 
in  preparing  something  in  furtherance  of  this  plan  that  the  following  scheme,  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  F.  V.  N,  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  was  placed  in  our  hands.  We 
present  it  for  the  consideration  of  our  readers.  It  may  need  some  modifications,  as 
tae  IVofessor  suggests,  but  is  on  the  right  line.  Think  it  over,  and  let  us  hear  your 
ideas  on  the  subject : 

Reading  Association  of  Virginia  Teachers. — i.  The  object  of  this  Association  is 
to  pursue  a  course  of  educational  reading. 

2.  The  Association  should  have  a  regular  organization  with  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

3.  The  course  of  reading  should  extend  through  two  or  three  years,  and  embrace 
the  best  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  related  subjects. 

4.  The  course  of  reading  should  be  prescribed  by  a  standing  committee  of  prom- 
inent educators,  among  whom  I  would  include  Drs.  Curry  and  Ruffner. 

5.  Quslrterly  or  semi-annual  examination  questions  should  be  sent  to  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Association  to  be  answered  and  returned  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  keep 
a  record  of  the  standing  of  each  member. 

6.  After  the  completion  of  the  course,  a  certificate  should  be  furnished  each  mem* 
her  who  has  pursued  the  course  of  reading  faithfully. 
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7.  After  the  completion  of  the  first  course,  a  more  extended  and  general  coniseof 
reading  might  be  prescribed  for  those  holding  certificates. 

8.  The  initiation  fee  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses — say  fifty  cents, 
with  the  annual  contribution  of  a  similar  amount. 

9.  The  Secretary  or  other  officer  entrusted  with  the  correspondence  should  receire 
a  remuneration  for  time  and  labor. 

10.  Teachers  as  well  as  others  interested  in  education  should  be  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. 

1 1 .  After  an  organization  has  been  effected,  a  circular  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State  inviting  their  cooperation. 

12.  The  Educational  Journal  would  be  an  excellent  medium  for  the  discussion 
of  topics  and  the  publication  of  reports  as  to  progress,  methods,  &c. 

13.  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  publishers  to  furnish  their  books  at  a  dis- 
count to  members  of  the  Association. 

14.  An  annual  meeting  should  be  held,  the  Normal  Institutes  affording  the  most 
favorable  time. 

1 5.  These  points,  hastily  written  down  without  due  regard  to  order,  should  be  sub- 
ject lo  discussion  and  modification. 

l.KT  Good  Men  be  Retained.— The  provision  in  your  law,  placing  the  organiialion 
and  [TiiLnagement  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Superintendent 
seems  wise,  and  worthy  to  be  commended  to  other  States,  especially  those  that  have 
not  yet  adopted  this  necessary  feature  in  school  management. 

or  course,  the  County  Superintendent  must  be  a  competent  man ;  one  in  whom  the 
teachers  have  confidence,  and  one  who  is  able  and  willing  to  direct  the  forces  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  important  office  in  the  grift  of 
the  people.  Hence  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  this  officer; 
and  when  he  is  selected,  and  proves  to  be  a  good  man,  he  should  be  retained.  We 
all  know  how  ruinous  is  the  policy  of  continually  changing  teachers.  We  deplore  this, 
and  strive  to  avoid  it;  but  the  frequent  change  of  County  Superintendents  is  much 
more  harmful  to  the  settled  order  of  the  schools. 

The  bane  of  our  school  is  change',  change  of  teachers,  change  of  policies,  change 
of  administrations,  etc.  Therefore  see  to  it  that  no  unnecessary  changes  are  wrought 
in  your  excellent  school  economy.  If  you  have  a  good  teacher,  keep  him  at  any 
cost.  If  you  have  a  good  Superintendent,  see  that  he  is  not  "ousted"  by  some  wily 
politician,  or  uneasy  mortal  who  thinks  the  world  is  all  going  wrong  because  he  is 
not  "running  it." — John  Ogden  in  Penn,  School  Journal. 


The  School  Laws. — The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  proposes  to  begin  in 
the  May  No.  of  the  JOURNAL  the  publication  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State.  They 
wHI  include  the  whole  body  of  the  school  legislation  so  far  as  it  is  in  force  at  this 
date.  The  publication  will  probably  run  through  the  numbers  for  the  year.  As 
the  Baard  of  Education  has  no  authority  for  publishing  the  laws  for  general  distribn- 
tion  this  will  furnish  the  only  means  of  getting  the  laws  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  Commonwealth.     How  important  this  is  each  Su- 
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perinteodent  can  best  determine  for  himself.  That  all  may  know  on  what  terms  they 
can  secure  not  only  the  school  laws  but  other  matter  contained  in  the  Journal 
of  interest  and  value  to  teachers  we  append  our  club  rates.  We  should  be  glad 
if  our  friends,  especially  the  county  and  city  Superintendents,  would  take  this 
matter  in  hand,  and,  should  they  desire  copies  for  their  teachers  and  trustees,  no- 
tify as  at  once  that  we  may  make  arrangements  for  printing  the  increased  number  of 
our  May  issue. 

I  copy,     |i  oo  30  copies,  ^26  40  ] 

5  copies,    4  75  50  copies,   42  50  I  jn  advance. 


Terms: 


10  copies,    9  20  75  copies,    62 

20  copies,  18  00  100  copies,   80 


5?  - 
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The  Superintendents*  Conference. — The  Conference  met  according  to  ap- 
pointment in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  at  8  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  April  14.  Sev- 
enty-eight members  were  present  and  quite  a  large  number  of  visitors.  A  hearty 
welcome  was  extended  to  the  body  by  Gov.  W.  E.  Cameron,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Attorney- General  F.  S.  Blair,  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, added  other  words  of  welcome.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  then  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  added  to  his  already  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  oratory.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  Conference  entered  upon  its  regular  work.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  was  very  properly  made  its  permanent  President.  The 
presence  of  Gen.  John  Eaton  and  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  meetings.  The  University  of  Virginia  was  represented  by  Professors  N.  K.  Davis 
and  G.  F.  Holmes  and  the  recently  elected  Director  of  the  McCormick  Observatory, 
Prof.  Ormond  Stone,  a  native  of  the  great  Northwest  and  a  thorough-going  public 
school  man.  The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  represented  by 
ftof.  T.  N.  Conrad,  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  by  Gen.  S.  C. 
Armstrong,  the  Farmville  Normal  School,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and  the  Virginia 
Nonnal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris.  There  were  more  ad- 
dresses of  a  general  character  than  at  the  Conference  last  year,  though  much  was 
done  in  discussing  questions  relating  to  the  immediate  work  of  the  members.  Some 
of  the  questions  introduced  produced  very  animated  discussions.  A  number  of  the 
members  visited  our  city  schools  with  special  reference  to  an  examination  of  their 
organization  and  methods  of  teaching.  Upon  an  invitation  extended  through  Dr. 
Carry  a  number  visited  Richmond  College,  and  the  Conference  in  a  body  paid  their 
respects  to  the  Governor.  The  exhibition  of  books,  school  furniture  &c.,  was  much 
inferior  to  that  of  last  year.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  was  the  exhibition 
of  articles  both  of  wood  and  iron  manufactured  by  the  pupils  of  the  Miller  Manual 
Labor  School  of  Albemarle.  The  History  Charts  of  Prof.  N.  B.  Webster  of  Nor- 
folk exhibited  great  erudition  and  a  skillful  classification  of  the  events  of  history. 
The  meeting  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  school 
interests  of  the  State.  The  Superintendents  know  and  appreciate  each  other  better 
and  feel  increased  interest  in  their  common  work.  The  details  of  the  Conference 
will  be  found  in  this  number  in  the  Official  Department.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  many  of  our  friends  and  the  friends  of  the  Journal,  and  of  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  others.  We  missed  the  faces  of  quite  a  number.  The  next  meeting 
will  take  place  in  this  city  in  February,  1885. 
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The  Century  for  May  contains  an  article  on  Three  Years*  Experience  in  the  Man- 
agemeni  of  a  Tenement  House,  The  following  conclusion,  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  managers,  so  fully  corresponds  in  some  respects  with  the  results  reached 
by  the  teacher  in  dealing  with  his  pupils  that  we  quote  it  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers ; 

'<  We  have  seen  that  in  dealing  with  the  poor  there  is  nothing  which  is  so  important 
as  to  help  them  to  preserve  their  self-respect,  and  this  is  a  delicate  and  diflScult  task. 
We  jiave  had  to  stand  by  and  see  many  a  desperate  struggle  with  poverty,  many  &n 
instance  of  such  self-denial  as  is  unknown  in  a  richer  class;  and  yet  no  lesson  has 
been  ^u  impressed  upon  us  as  that  the  best  way  to  help  these  people  is  to  allow  them 
to  help  themselves.  Those  tenants  who  receive  outside  assistance  for  which  they  do 
not  give  a  fair  equivalent  in  labor,  are  almost  invariably  the  most  difficult  class  with 
which  we  have  to  deal." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  private  letter  of  an  eminent  Virginian  now  holding  an 
important  position  in  another  State.  What  he  says  is  true.  The  writer  thinks  that 
necessity  is  laid  upon  us  to  rely  upon  ourselves.  We  ought  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of 
policy  as  well.  Educational  independence  can  never  be  secured  unless  we  utilize 
the  educational  forces  in  our  midst.  The  immediate  result  may  lack  somewhat  of 
comjileteness,  but  the  ultimate  issue  will  be  all  that  could  be  expected  or  asked.  Let 
our  people  learn  all  they  can  from  every  source,  but  let  them  be  charged  with  the 
admin ii>t ration  of  our  affairs: 

^'  In  building  up  a  school  system  in  Virginia  you  must  rely  upon  yourselv^. 
There  is  more  talent  in  Virginia  now  to  do  this  work  than  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Unioup  and  what  she  wants  is  to  steer  clear  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  graded  schools  and  build  up  schools  for  herself  upon  sound  educational 
principle." 

The  officials  of  the  Maury  Literary  Society  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Blacksburg,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  an  invitation  to  attend 
their  Final  Celebration  on  Thursday  night,  24th  instant. 


Book  Notices. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  CHEMISTRY.  By  Adolphe  Wurtz,  (Senator) 
Memlier  of  the  Institute,  &c.  Second  American  Edition.  Translated  from  the 
Fifih  French  Edition,  by  Wm.  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Member  of  the  Amer.  Phil.  Institute,  &c. 
Lfiitdon  and  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1884.     Price,  I2.50. 

This  treatise,  the  work  of  one  of  the  finest  chemists  of  France,  has  recently,  in  its 
fifth  edition,  undergone  a  thorough  revision.  The  treatment  is  full  and  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  latest  developments  of  chemical  science.  The  translator  and 
editor  has  made  some  additions  specially  valuable  to  American  students,  and  has 
changed  the  arrangement  so  as  to  secure  convenience  of  method  rather  than  a  strictly 
scientific  classification.     It  is  adapted  to  college  classes ;  it  is  too   full  and  difficult 
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for  elementary  schools.    To  any  one  desiring  a  compendiam  of  Modern  Chemistry, 
the  book  will  be  foand  very  valuable. 
For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 

EPITOME  OF  ANCIENT,  MEDIiEVAL,  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  By 
Carl  Ploktz.  Translated  with  extensive  additions,  by  Wm.  H.  Tillinghast. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884.     Price,  $3. 

We  can  hardly  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  this  book,  containing  as  it  does  the 
summaiy  of  the  world's  history,  and  giving  the  conclusions  reached  in  accordance 
with  the  most  recent  historical  investigations.  It  is  not  designed  for  a  text  book, 
bat  a  book  for  handy  reference,  where  one  may  readily  Bnd  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge on  any  given  historical  subject,  or  may  readily  recall  what  has  escaped  his 
memory.  The  translator  has  added  much  in  the  department  of  American  history. 
"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Epitome  is  the  arrangement  whereby  a  brief 
connected  narrative  is  accompanied  by  a  clear,  well  graduated  chronology  which 
emphasizes  the  sequence  of  events  without  breaking  up  the  story  or  fatiguing  the 
mind." 

Fcr  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 

THE  ENGLISH  BODLEY  FAMILY.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder,  author  of  "  The 
Bodley  Books."  With  illustrations.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1884. 
Price,  I1.50. 

This  book  details  the  travels  of  " The  Bodley  Family"  in  England,  which  they 
reach  by  way  of  Holland.  In  their  travels  they  meet  a  party  of  English  Bodleys  who 
prove  to  be  of  the  same  family,  and  who  in  their  intercouse  with  our  friends  exhibit 
many  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  Englishmen  from  Americans.  Many 
points  in  England  are  visited,  especially  to  exhibit  the  connection  between  the  his- 
tories of  Old  England  and  New  England.  The  book  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
the  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Scudder's  pleasing  style. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN— STORIES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD.  By  the 
Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.  A.,  author  of  Stories  from  Homer,  &c.  Boston : 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

The  author,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  presenting  agreeably  to  the  children 
stories  from  the  Old  World,  has  in  this  volume  presented  the  story  of  the  Argo,  of 
Thebes,  of  Troy,  the  Adventures  of  Ulysses,  and  the  Adventures  of  Mneas.  It  is 
well  to  familiarize  children  at  an  early  age  with  classic  stories  that  permeate  all  our 
literature.  The  names  and  characters  of  the  heroes  and  the  events  in  which  they 
took  part,  become  imbedded  in  their  minds,  and  they  early  learn  to  appreciate  and 
to  CDJoy  the  allusions  constantly  appearing  in  our  own  literature.  In  this  volume 
the  stories  are  stripped  of  all  that  could  mar  their  beauty  or  offend  the  taste.  The 
book  is  both  cheap  and  entertaining. 

RECEPTION  DAY  NO.  3.     New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     30  cents. 

The  third  number  of  this  quarterly  issue  confirms  the  impression  of  its  thorough 
practical  value.  It  contains  fresh  and  original  dialogues,  recitations,  declamations, 
ttd  short  pieces  in  poetry  and  prose,  to  meet  the  constantly  recurring  needs  of 
schools  and  gatherings  of  any  sort,  public  or  private.  It  is  of  excellent  moral  tone, 
aod  calculated  to  be  very  helpful  in  school  work.     The  wants  of  both  young  and 
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older  pupils  are  provided  for,  and  the  work  is  suitable  either  for  public  or  private 
schools. 

SCHOOLS  AND  STUDIES.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  author  of  "  President  Garfield  and  Eklucation."  Bos- 
ton :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1884.     Price  j?i.50. 

In  this  volume  the  author  treats  mainly  of  educational  subjects,  though  a  few  of 
the  papers  are  on  other  themes.  We  have  rarely  read  an  author  who  is  more  dis- 
poned to  look  at  the  subject  of  which  he  treats  from  every  point  of  view.  He  ex- 
amines critically  existing  systems  and  methods,  commends  their  excellencies, 
condemns  their  defects  and  suggests  remedies  for  their  deficiencies.  The  teacher 
who  reads  and  carefully  weighs  what  is  said  in  these  essays  will  stand  upon  a  higher 
plane  of  thought  with  broader  views  of  his  work.  The  topics  treated  are  arranged 
under  the  following  heads:  The  Origin  of  Character;  Handling  Children;  Means 
and  Ends:  The  Specialization  of  Studies;  A  Plea  for  Breadth;  John  Stuart  Mill; 
The  Mission  of  the  Public  Schools;  Industrial  Education  and  Public-School  Re- 
forms ;  The  Nation  and  the  States ;  The  Secularization  of  Learning :  The  Eastern 
Qusstion;  The  Public  vs.  The  Public  Schools;  A  Phase  of  College  Education;  Re- 
forms in  the  School  Law  of  Ohio. 


News  and  Notes. 

American  Newpapers  in  1884. — From  the  edition  of  Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Rowcll 
0^:  Go's  American  Newspaper  Directory,  now  in  press,  it  appears  that  the  Newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  all  kinds  at  present  issued  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reach 
a  grand  total  of  13,402.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  precisely  1,600  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  exhibits  an  increase  of  5,618  over  the  total  number  published  just  ten  yean 
since.  The  increase  in  1874  over  the  total  for  1873  ^*s  493.  Daring  the  past  year  the 
dailies  have  increased  from  I,  138  to  1,254;  the  weeklies  from  9,062  to  10,028 ;  and 
the  monthlies  from  1,091  to  1,499.  '^^^  greatest  increase  is  in  the  Western  States. 
Illinois,  for  instance,  now  shows  1,009  papers  in  place  of  last  year's  total  of  904, 
while  Missouri  issues  604  instead  of  the  523  reported  in  1883.  Other  leading 
Western  States  also  exhibit  a  great  percentage  of  increase.  The  total  number  of 
papers  in  New  York  State  is  1,523,  against  1,399  ^^  1883.  Canada  has  shared  in 
the  general  increase. 

Teachers*  Institutes  will  be  supplied  with  solid  songs  of  service  for  their 
gatherings,  free  of  charge  for  the  books,  by  sending  for  the  Business  Editions  of 
Acme  Songs.  Only  cost  is  for  transportation.  If  desired  by  mail,  send  one  half- 
cent  a  copy  for  postage.     J.  C.  O.  Rcdington,  267  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Magazines. 


pDpirLAR  SciBifCE  Monthly.— Contents  for  April:  The  Coming  Blarery,  by  Herbert  Spencer;  The 
Eltotric  Railway,  by  Lieut.  B.  A.  Fiske,  [illuttrated] ;  Photographing  a  Streak  of  Lightning.  \^^- 
[mtod]:  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Minernlogy;  Physiological  Significance  of  Vital  Force,  by  W.O. 
8tijvensoo.  M.  D. ;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams ;  A  Defense  of  Modem  Thooght, 
ipy  W.  D  Le  Sueur ;  The  Faculty  of  Speech,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Brash :  Biblical  and  Modem  Leprofly,  by  0.  H. 
FoK,  M.  D. ;  The  Remedies  of  Nature  -Miscellaneous  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.:  The  Morality  of  Hap- 
\^T^pm,  by  Thomas  Foster;  Why  the  Byes  of  Animals  Shine  in  the  Dark,  [illustrated] ;  Prehistoric  Art 
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in  America:  Recent  Oeolofricul  Ghangeein  Western  Hichlgaa;  Sketch  of  Augatt  Wilhelm  Hnfmann 

■    T  J.  Hallock.  Pf    ~    '    • •  "-    •    - ....         

:ellany— Note*. 


bTl.  J.  Hallock,  Ph.  D.,  [with  portrait];  Correepondonce— Editor's  Tabl»— Literary  Notices— Popular 
MiscellsnT-N  ' 


Tn  Atlantic  Mohtblt  for  April.— Contents:  DrlfrlnK  Down  Lost  Creek,  IL,  C.  E.  Craddock ;  Presl- 
dentisl  Nominations,  0.  T.  Morton;  Haronn  Al  Raschid,  Helen  Gray  Cone;  A  Rom-in  Singer.  XIX., 
XX., r.  Marion  Crawfoid;  The  Red  Sunsets.  N.  S  Shaler;  In  War  Time,  VII ,  Vlfl .  9.  Weir  Mitch- 
•U;  Night  in  New  York,  George  Panons  Lathrop;  Madame  de  Longueville— An  Outline  Portrait, 
nana  Louise  Henry;  The  Return  of  a  Native,  Edith  M.  Thomas;  En  Province.  YII..  Henry  James; 
Philljds  and  Coridon,  Bradford  Torrey;  Annlna,  Charles  Dunning;  The  Champs  Elysoos;  General 
Baaiirfgard:  Julian's  Political  Recollections;  Recent  Travel;  The  Latest  of  **The  Vlrgilians;''  The 
Oostributon'  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

9t.  Nicholas  for  April.— Contents:  Frontispiece,  "Spring;''  A  Hero  of  Lexington,  Poem;  Fairy 
Lodge,  flre  illustrations:  How  Bright  Benson  Got  His  Appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy,  three 
fllutralions;  A  Modern  Artist,  Verses,  illustrated ;  Onawandah,  Fourth  Spinning  wheel  Story,  ilhis- 
tnted;  The  Plaything  of  an  Empress ;  Meditation,  Picture;  Bird-Talk,  Verses, illofrtrated,  Celia  Tbax- 
ter;  Oirl-Noblesse— A  Repeat  of  History,  concluded.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  two  illustrations;  Grand- 
■a'l  AngKl,  Verses,  illustrated ;  The  Land  of  Fire,  Chap*.  XYII.-XIX.,  Mayne  Reld,  three  illustrations ; 
TheQnu  Baby,  Picture;  Historic  Boys— Harry  of  Monmouth,  the  Boy  General,  two  illustrations;  First 
Steps,  Yenes,  illustrated;  Winter  Fun.  concluded,  W.  0.  Stoddard ;  Magic  Buttons,  Poem;  Hoop  Song, 
Verses,  Illustrated ;  Tsang  Tsan  and  the  Man-Eater,  illustrated ;  Noon,  Noon,  Jingle,  illustrated ;  The 
St  Nicholas  Almanac— When  Spring  Began,  illustrated;  Jackin-the-Pnlpit;  Letter  from  Deacon 
Oreen,  four  illnatrations— Prise  Drawings ;  The  Letter-box— Agassis  Association— The  Riddle-box, 
fllnstrated. 

LiPPixcoTT's  Magizirx  for  April. — Contents:  New  Gormantown  and  Chestnut  Hill,  illustrated; 
The  Perfect  Treasure,  four  parts,  II.,  by  F.  C.  Baylor:  How  the  Roman  Spent  His  Year,  two  papers,  I., 
by  William  F.  Allen ;  Her  Lover,  A  Story,  by  Louise  Stockton  ;  In  the  Kauri  Forests  of  New  Zealand, 
by  a  F.Gordon  Cummlng;  Healthy  Home*,  lY.,  Rooms  and  Halls,  continued,  l<y  Felix  L.  Oswald; 
eiinpsceof  the  Queen's  Negroes,  by  Arthur  F.  J.  Crandall ;  At  Last,  A  Storj',  three  parts,  I.,  by  Annie 
Porter;  A  German  Novel,  by  Horace  M  Kennedy;  April  Fish,  A  Story,  liy  M.  J.  Bamett;  Some  New 
Anecdotes  of  Heine,  by  William  B.  Thayer;  together  with  other  Short  Stories,  Poems,  and  Articles  of 
Interest  upon  Current  Topics. 

Tix  ArmiL  Cxhtukt  — Five  profusely  illustrated  articles  and  a  biograpfcal  paper  with  two  portraits 
lend  unosnal  pictorial  interest  to  the  April  number.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the  late  Sidney 
Lanier  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  with  the  text  of  Dr.  William  Hayer  Ward's  essay  on  **  Sidney  Lanier, 
Poet,"  is  also  printed  a  portrait  of  the  poet  in  mature  age.  In  "Op«)n  Letters,"  Arthur  Penn  writes  of 
"Sidney  Lanier  on  the  English  Novel.'* 

Hie  illustrated  articles  are:  An  interesting  account  of  the  memories  which  cluster  about  **The 
White  House;**  Miss  Sarah  Freeman  Clarke's  concluding  paper  of  pen  and  pencil  *' Notes  on  the  Exile 
ofDuts;"  a  description  of  the  building  and  partial  impairment  of  "  The  New  York  City  Hall,"  which 
iangarded  as  one  of  the  finest  architectural  monuments  in  the  metropolis ;  the  picturesque  record  of 
a  enrise  **  Among  the  Magdalen  Islands,"  the  third  i)aper  in  the  series.  '* The  Cruise  of  the  Alice  May ;" 
"Progress  In  Fish-Culture."  An  interesting  trave]  article,  without  pictures,  is  **New  Zealand  in 
ttooBiDg  December." 

Foreaost  among  the  nnillustrated  papers,  in  points  of  general  interests,  Is  George  Alfred  Townsend's 
ucoQbtof-'How  Wilkes  Booth  croseed  the  Potomac." 

T*D  other  striking  essa}s  of  the  number  are  "  Uncle  Tom  without  a  Cabin,"  by  Walter  B.  Hill,  a 
^<"*>dnation,  from  the  Southern  point  of  view,  of  the  present  status  of  the  negroes  of  the  South  ;  and 
^nXmm  Samuel  Wiilard's  '^Thn  Destiny  of  the  Universe  " 

Thciixth  part  of  Mr.  Cable's  Dr.  Sevier;  the  fifth  part  of  Robert  Grant's  An  Average  Man  ;  and  a 
■hort  story  in  negro  dialect,  Maree  Chan,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  are  the  fiction  of  the  number. 

TBiAmmiCAX  Naturalist  for  April.— Contents:  The  Exhalation  of  Osone  by  Flowering  Plants: 
Tb<  Crsodonu,  illustrated.  R.  D.  (V>pe ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Family  of  Nepidae,  illus- 
2>^«d^opo<Taphica!  Phenomena  in  Indiana,  illustrated ;  Renumeration*  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  and 
ACCODttmction  of  the  Plexuses  in  the  Human  Subject,  Elliott  Coues:  A  Review  of  the  Progress  of  N. 
A. lorertebrate  Palaeontology  for  1883:  Editor's  Table;  Recent  Lit«»rature;  General  Notes:  Geogra- 
^  and  Travels,  Geol(^y  and  Palaeontology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Entomology,  Zoology.  Physiology, 
nychologj,  Anthropology,  Microscopy  and  Histology  :  Scientific  News;  Proceedings  of  Scientific  So- 
cieties. 

Hoxth  AifiEiOAir  Review  for  April.— Contents :  The  Decline  of  American  Shipping,  N.  Dingley, 
Jr.,  M .  C.  and  John  Codman  ;  Shall  our  Civilization  be  Preserved,  Judge  J.  A.  Jameson :  The  Devel- 
<VB«utof  Religious  Freedom,  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff;  Changes  in  the  Climate  of  North  America,  Fe- 
lix L  Onrald,  M.  D. ;  A  Plea  for  Modem  Laguaeee,  Professor  C.  A.  Eggert:  Literature  for  Children. 
J«lian  Hawthorne;  Recent  Criticisms  ot  the  Bible,  Bev.  A.  G.  Mortimer  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Newton. 


eber;  Report  of  General  J.  C.  Brown  of  the  Battle  of  Lookout  MounUin ;  Further  Details  of  the  Death 
«  Genernl  A.  P.  Hill— Letter  from  "  A  Courier,"  Letter  ft-om  Colonel  C.  8  Yenable;  Editorial  Para- 
P»Phs:  Utarary  Motes. 

^  Lmu  Qmwt  aub  The  Nuessbt  for  April— simple,  attractive,  pleasing— has  been  received. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

a,  R,  FARR,   Superintendent  Public   Instruction,    Editor. 

\Tht  Jourrud  i$  tent   to  every  County  Si^terintendent  and  District  Clerk,  and  nuut  be  eartftOff 
by  them  as  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  office.] 


Conference. 

We  surrender  our  space  this  month  to  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendents' Conference,  which  will  doubtless  prove  interesting  to  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  our  State.  The  rep- 
resentation was  creditable,  there  beings  seventy-eight  active  members 
present,  besides  many  trustees  and  teachers.  Most  of  the  Superin- 
tendents who  did  not  attend  sent  excuses,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
t/iej  thought  were  excellent,  and  on  that  point  we  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion.  Of  course,  without  the  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  members  it  is  useless  to  complain  of  their  absence. 
Those  who  did  attend,  we  believe,  do  not  regret  it,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  will  find  their  official  duties  rendered  much  lighter 
by  the  information  gained  from  the  lectures  and  addresses  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  honored  the  Conference  with  their  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  by  the  interchange  of  views  one  with  another. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was  present  during  the  entire  meeting  and 
participated  activety  in  all  its  proceedings,  adding  greatly  to  its  suc- 
cess by  several  able  and  eloquent  addresses  on  educational  subjects. 
He  made  a  stirring  and  unanswerable  argument  in  advocacy  of  Nor- 
mal training  for  teachers,  and  in  that  connection  called  attention  to 
the  Farmville  Normal  School,  and  urged  Superintendents  to  use  their 
best  efforts  to  assist  in  making  it  a  success. 

General  Eaton,  United  States  Commi.ssioner  of  Education,  was  also 
present  most  of  the  session.  His  addresses  on  educational  topics 
were  replete  with  valuable  information. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mary- 
land, rendered  valuable  assistance,  and  delivered  several  addresses 
of  a  most  interesting  character. 

Prof  T.  N.  Conrad,  President  of  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  represented  that  College  and  delivered  an  able 
address  on  the  merits  of  the  institution. 

General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute,  was  again  with  us,  and  his  address  on  the  practical 
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operations  of  the  Institute,  over  which  he  presides,  was  an  enjoyable 
treat. 

Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.  D.,  ably  represented  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

The  address  of  Prof  Harris,  of  Richmond  College,  on  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  new  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  was 
an  able  effort,  and  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest. 

Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  the  well-known  enthusiast  in  the  ^ork, 
gave  no  uncertain  sound  in  his  address  on  *'  County  Institutes." 

Prof  W.  F.  Fox,  Principal  of  the  Richmond  High  School  and 
editor  of  the  Educational  Journal,  was  of  course  present,  not 
only  representing  this  valuable  journal,  but  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings,  and  in  addition  delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
the  ••  Importance  and  Benefits  of  Proper  School  Literature." 

The  new  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Petersburg, 
for  colored  teachers,  was  well  represented  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris. 

Professor  George  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  gentleman  of 
national  reputation  in  black-board  drawing,  "an  equal  of  Nast  in 
making  cartoons,"  was  present,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
sessions.  His  services  have  been  secured  for  one  of  the  summer 
institutes. 

Professor  N.  B.  Webster,  of  Norfolk,  in  his  illustrated  lecture  on 
"  Periods  of  History,"  gave  much  valuable  information. 

Besides  the  above,  addresses  were  made  by  Superintendent  Gen- 
eral Daniel  Ruggles  on  the  subject  '*  Higher  Education  for  Woman 
Industrial  and  Scholastic,"  and  Superintendent  Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon  on 
the  subject,  "Free  Text-Books  along  with  Free  Education  " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  the  above  array  of  talent,  taken 
together  with  the  many  interesting  discussions  on  subjects  intimately 
connected  with  the  daily  work  of  the  Superintendents,  the  Conference 
proceedings  were  attractive  and  valuable. 

Exhibition  Hall. 

The  Senate  Chamber  was  well  filled  with  samples  of  school  furni- 
ture of  all  kinds,  maps,  globes,  charts,  school  books,  &c.  Besides, 
Messrs.  Ramos  &  Moses  and  Messrs.  Ryland  &  Lee,  had  a  fine 
assortment  of  organs  and  pianos  on  exhibition. 

Professor  C.  E.  Vawter,  of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  sent 
for  exhibition  a  fine  writing-desk  and  a  small  engine,  specimens  of 
the  work  of  the  boys  of  the  school.  The  little  engine  attracted  much 
attention,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  workmanship. 
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George  P.  Stacy,  of  Richmond,  had  a  fine  assortment  of  school 
furniture  of  all  kinds. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  C.  Dulaney  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  exhibited  specimens  of 
**  Soper*s  patent  school  desks." 

Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass ,  copies  of 
**  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries." 

Messrs.  Sower,  Potts  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  school  books. 

Messrs.  Gately  &  Haskell,  copy  of  "  Gately's  Universal  Educator." 

American  Soapstone  Company,  Providence,  "  sample  blackboards." 

Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellog  &  Co.,  New  York,  "Educational  Publica- 
tions." 


The  Confer enoe  Proceedings. 

The  second  annua!  Conference  of  County  and  City  Superintendents 
and  Principals  of  Public  High  Schools  convened  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  the  night  of  April  15th,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  and  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  George  W.  Dame. 

G.  W.  Hawxhurst,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Conference;  Captain  W.  F.  Pumphrey,  ser- 
geant-at-arms;  James  Jasper,  porter. 

The  roll  of  Superintendents  was  called,  and  the  following  were 
present  either  at  this  call  or  registered  during  the  Conference,  viz.: 
Albemarle,  L.  A.  Michie;  Alexandria  city,  W.  F.  Came;  Alexandria 
county,  A.  B.  Grunwell;  Alleghany,  A.  A.. McDonald;  Amelia,  H.T. 
Tucker;  Amherst,  O.  G.  Bailey;  Appomattox,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bristow; 
Augusta,  H.  S.  Roller;  Bland,  James  T.  Taylor;  Botetourt,  M.  D. 
Obenshain;  Brunswick,  W.  F.  Jones;  Buckingham,  A.  J.  Eppes; 
Campbell,  R.  A.  Hamlet;  Caroline,  B.  B.  Wright;  Charles  City,  J.  P. 
Stagg;  Charlotte,  Dr.  J.  C.  Paris;  Chesterfield,  E.  S.  Robinson; 
Clarke,  Carter  M.  Louthan ;  Culpeper,  John  W.  Colvin  ;  Danville,  H. 
C.  Slaughter;  Dinwiddie,  C.  M.  Harris;  Essex,  B.  G.  Rennolds; 
Fairfax,  E.  F.  Crocker ;  Fauquier,  W.  H.  Strother ;  Floyd,  John  W. 
Simmon§;  Fluvanna,  John  R.  Haden;  Frederick,  George  W.  Ward; 
Fredericksburg,  General  Daniel  Ruggles;  Gloucester,  R.  H.  Frank- 
lin; Goochland,  E.  S.  Reeve;  Grayson,  W.  S.  Hale;  Greensville, 
John  S.  Spencer;  Halifax,  T.  E.  Barksdale;  Hanover,  J.  L.  Valen- 
tine; Henrico,  D.  E.  Gardner;  Henry,  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith;  Highland, 
Sidney  Ruckman ;  Isle  of  Wight,  W.  S.  Holland ;  James  City,  C.  W, 
Taylor;  King  &  Queen,  J.  G.  Cannon;  King  William,  Colonel  J.  C. 
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Johnson;  Lancaster,  S.  P.  Gresham;  Louisa,  W.J.  Walton;  Lunen- 
burg, 0.  L.  Hardy;  Madison,  H.  N.  Fry;  Manchester,  E.  B.  Howie; 
Mecklenburg,  H.  E.  Coleman ;  Montgomery,  W.  A.  Havener ;  Nanse- 
mond,  V,  S.  Kilby ;  Nelson,  Judge  George  S.  Stevens ;  New  Kent, 
J.D.Turner;  Norfolk  city,  Major  R.  G.  Banks;  Norfolk  county,  J. 
E. Baker;  Northampton,  J.  B  Dalby;  Northumberland,  Wm.  Broun ; 
Nottoway,  J.  E.  Perkinson ;  Orange,  F.  L.  Marshall ;  Patrick,  Major 
J.  A.  Taylor ;  Petersburg,  Major  E.  B.  Branch ;  Portsmouth,  G.  F. 
Edwards;  Prince  Edward.  T.  W.  Crawley;  Prince  George,  H.  C. 
Britton;  Princess  Anne,  A.  B.  Malbone;  Pulaski,  M.J.Alexander; 
Richmond  city,  E.  M.  Garnett;  Richmond  county.  Rev.  George  H. 
Northam ;  Roanoke,  Marshall  Frantz ;  Rockbridge,  J.  L.  Hapiilton ; 
Rockingham,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser ;  Russell,  E.  D.  Miller;  Smythe, 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton;  Southampton,  J.J.  Deyer;  Spotsylvania,  J. 
M.  HoUaday ;  Stafford,  Slrother  Harding ;  Staunton,  W.  A.  Bowles ; 
Sussex,  W.  N.  Blow;  Warwick,  C.  F.  Groome;  Wythe,  Major  W. 
G.  Repass.     Total  present,  78. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  following  Superintendents  excusing 
their  absence : 

Accomac,  J.  C.  Weaver,  sickness  of  wife ;  Bedford,  J.  G.  Board, 
sickness  of  self;  Carroll,  T.  J.  Jennings,  sickness  of  self;  Elizabeth 
City,  L  L.  Jones,  burning  of  store ;  Giles.  G.  T.  Porterfield,  sickness 
of  wife;  King  George,  W.  McDaniel,  sickness  of  wife;  Lee,  J.  H. 
Graham,  sickness  of  self  and  family;  Loudoun,  Colonel  W.  Gid- 
dings,  attendance  on  court;  Mathews,  Rev.  R.  B.  Collier,  house 
destroyed  by  fire;  Middlesex,  R.  T.  Bland,  private  business;  Page, 
E.  T.  Broyles,  attendance  on  court ;  Pittsylvania,  J.  W.  Wilson,  sick- 
ness of  self;  Powhatan,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hening,  sickness  of  wife;  Prince 
William.  Samuel  Marty ne,  sickness  of  self;  Scott,  J.  B.  Wolfe,  sick- 
ness of  self  and  family  ;  Surry,  William  Dillard,  failure  to  get  notice ; 
Shenandoah,  W.  W.  Logan,  sickness  of  wife ;  Westmoreland,  Rev. 
H.  H.  Fones,  sickness  of  family ;  Wise,  M.  M.  Wells,  sickness  of 
femily;  Washington,  R.  P.  Carson,  sickness  of  self;  York,  L.  U. 
Evans,  personal  reasons. 

The  following  Superintendents  make  no  excuse  : 

Buchanan,  T.  W.  Ratliff;  Craig,  P.  O.  Reynolds;  Cumberland,  C. 
A.  Holman;  Dickenson,  J.  M.  Thornbury;  Franklin,  Dr.  B.  A. 
James;  Green,  J.  N.  McMuUen;  Rappahannock,  A.  H.  Buckner; 
Tazewell,  J.  H.  Gillispie;  Warren,  J.  T.  Silman. 

Al  the  conclusion  of  roll- call  Superintendent  Farr  introduced  His 
Excellency  W.  E.  Cameron,  Governor  and  president  of  the  Board 
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of  Education,  who  in  an  appropriate  address  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  to  the  city. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Blair,  Attorney-General  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  then  introduced,  and  delivered  a  forcible  and  isell- 
timed  address,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Superintendent  Farr,  at^- 
a  few  eulogistic  remarks  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  the  cai; 
of  public  education  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peaboav 
Educational  Fund,  introduced  that   gentleman  to  the   ConferetiL 
Dr.  Curry  was  received  with  hearty  applause,  and  his  address  ^^ 
happy  effort  in  behalf  of  public  education. 

Professor  George  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  entertained  the 
audience  with  some  fine  specimen  of  drawing  on  the  blackboard. 

The  following  committees  were  announced : 

ON   ORDER   OF   BUSINESS. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Rev.  A.  P.   Funkhou^ 
L.  A.  Michie,  J.  G.  Cannon*  W.  H.  Strother,  Major  W.  G.  Rep3> . 
Professor  W.  B.  McGilvray,  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  E.  B.  Howie, 
J.  L.  Hamilton,  H.  S.  Roller. 

ON   PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Judge  G.  S.  Stevens,  C.  M.  Loutham,  Professor  W.  F,  Fox^  M,  D 
Obenshain,  J.  B.  Dalby,  T.  E.  Barksdale,  H.  N.  Fry,  Major  E,  B, 
Branch,  Rev.  G.  H.  Nor t ham;  J.  T.  Taylor. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Stevens,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction,  was  unanimously  elected  permanent  President, 
and  George  W.  Hawxhurst,  Secretary  Board  of  Educationj  penna- 
nent  Secretary. 

Judge  Stevens  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  re- 
port  a  constitution  and  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Conference. 

Adopted. 

On  motion,  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  session  1879-to 
were  adopted,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  the  government  of  this  Con- 
ference. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Strother,  the  Conference  adjourned 
till  to-morrow,  11  A.  M. 


\ 
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Morning  Session—  Wednesday,  April  i6tk. 

Conference  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President  Farr  in  the 
Chair.    Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Bledsoe. 

The  Committee  on  Order  of  Business  presented  a  programme  of 
exercises  for  each  day  as  follows : 

Wednesday  Morning,  i6th, — i.  Address  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell, 
secretary  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland.  2.  Followed  by  discus- 
sion of  subject — "  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Public  School  Teachers 
under  the  Law."  Opened  by  Superintendent  Henry  C.  Slaughter. 
3.  Address  by  Cren.  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion—" Education  and  the  building  of  the  State  "  4.  Followed  by 
discussion  of  subject — **  Conflicts  between  District  Trustees  and  Super- 
intendents. How  to  be  avoided."  Opened  by  Superintendent  Gen. 
Daniel  Ruggles.  5.  Address  by  Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis,  LL.D.,  rep- 
resenting the  University  of  Virginia. 

Wednesday  Night,  i6th. — i.  Address  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  2.  Followed  by  discussion  of 
subject — '*  School  Supervision."  Opened  by  Judge  Stevens.  3.  Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  secretary  Board  of  Education  of  Mary- 
land. 4.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject — "  Duties  of  School 
Trustees."  Opened  by  Superintendent  Maj.  A.  G.  Pendleton.  5. 
Illustrated  lecture  by  Prof.  George  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thursday  Morning,  ijth, — i.  Address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  Sub- 
ject: "The  Importance  of  Normal  Training  for  Teachers."  2.  Ad- 
dress by  Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon.  Subject :  "  Free  Text-Books  along 
with  Free  Education."  3.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject— '*  Text- 
Books.  How  Should  they  be  Used  ?"  Opened  by  Superintendent 
W.  A.  Bowles.  4.  Address  by  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray.  Subject : 
"County  Institutes,  their  Importance,  and  the  Best  Mode  of  Con- 
ducting Them."  5.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject :  "  Institutes 
required  to  be  held  by  County  and  City  Superintendents.  Do  they 
improve  the  teacher  and  generally  elevate  the  Public  Free  School 
System,  or  are  they  a  disadvantage  to  both  ?  Who  is  most  benefitted 
by  the  Institutes,  the  teacher  who  attends  or  the  people  whose  chil- 
dren he  teaches  ?  **  Ought  County  Institutes  to  be  abolished,  or  should 
the  Superintendents  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  them  a  success  ?" 
Opened  by  Superintendent  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser.  6.  Address  by 
Superintendent  Gen.  Daniel  Ruggles.  Subject:  " Higher  Education 
for  Woman — Industrial  and  Scholastic." 
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Thursday  Night,  17th— \,  Address  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Conrad.  Sub- 
ject: "Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College."  2.  Followed  by  discussion  ot  subject :  "  Should 
the  standard  for  professional  certificates  be  raised  and  made  uniform, 
and  an  agreement  had  among  the  Superintendents  at  the  Conference 
as  to  what  said  standard  shall  be ;  and  that  a  teacher  holding  a  pro- 
fessional certificate  may  teach  in  any  of  the  counties  or  cities  of  the 
Stale  without  a  re-examination.'*  Opened  by  Superintendent  W.  H 
Strother.  3.  Address  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Fox.  Subject:  "Importance 
and  Benefits  of  Proper  School  Literature  "  4.  Followed  by  discussion 
of  subject — "  Examination  of  Teachers.  Of  what  should  it  consist, 
and  should  it  be  uniform."  Opened  by  Superintendent  C.  M. 
Loutham.  5.  Address  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris,  representing  the 
'  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute." 

Friday  Morning,  i8ih. — i.  Address  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  presi- 
dent Hampton  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.  Subject:  "  Labor  as 
a  Moral  Force."  2.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject — "  The  Im- 
portance of  Grading  Schools  of  one  Teacher,  and  how  to  do  it" 
Opened  by  Supt.  H.  S.  Roller.  3.  Address  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Vawter, 
principal  Miller  Manual  Labor  School.  Subject :  "  Aims  and  Pur- 
poses of  this  Institution.**  4.  Followed  by  discussion  of  subject— 
*'  Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Superintendents,  with  reference  to 
the  proper  administration  of  the  School  Laws  of  the  State.'*  Opened 
by  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame.  5.  Address  by  Prof.  N.  B  Webster,  of 
Norfolk.  6.  Followed  by  discussion  of  Subject — "  The  Best  Arrange- 
ments for  School- Houses."  Opened  by  Superintendent  Rev.  G.  H. 
Northam. 

Friday  Night,  i8th. — i.  Address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Agent 
Peabody  Education  Fund.  2.  Address  by  Hon.  B.  L.  Butcher,  Sup- 
erintendent Public  Instruction  West  Virginia.  3.  Address  by  Hon. 
W.  H.  Ruffner,  Principal  State  Female  Normal  School.  4.  Illus- 
trated Lecture  by  Prof  George  E.  Little. 

Saturday  i^th. — Discussion  of  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Sessions  of  the  Conference, — Morning  sessions,  10  A.  M.  to  2  P. 
M.  Night  sessions,  8  P.  M.;  adjourn  at  will.  First  hour  each  session 
to  be  devoted  to  miscellaneous  business.  Quiz-box  to  be  opened 
at  close  of  each  morning  session  and  questions  referred  to  H.  N.  Fry, 
A.  G.  Pendleton  and  Sidney  Ruckman,  committee.  Time  for  discus- 
sion of  each  subject  shall  not  exceed  thirty  minutes,  and  each  speaker 
shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes,  except  the  opening  address  which 
may  be  allowed  more  time.     On  Thursday,  4  P.  M.,  the  Conference 
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will,  by  invitation,  visit  in  a  body  the  Richmond  College,  and  will  as- 
semble in  the  hall  of  House  of  Delegates. 

Letters  regretting  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Conference  were 
read  from  the  Governors  of  New  York,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana  and  Texas,  and  State  Superintendents  of  Minnesota, 
Georgia,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  Montana,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nebraska;  Hon.  George  D.  Wise  and  Hon.  J.  S.  Wise, 
members  of  Congress  from  Virginia ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Hon. 
T.  H.  Bicknell,  and  others. 

Superintendents  Cannon,  Strother,  Baker,  Garnett  and  Hamlett 
were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Dr.  Dame  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  have  all 
the  laws  governing  teachers  printed  on  a  card,  to  be  kept  hung  up  in 
every  school-room,  adding  such  explanations  under  each  regulation 
as  will  make  the  teachers*  duty  plain  and  leave  no  cause  for  failure  to 
understand  it ;  and  further,  that  the  said  Board  be  requested  to  add 
thereto  such  other  regulations  as  they  in  their  wisdom  may  deem 
advisable. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  also  be  requested  to  have  all  the  laws 
governing  the  District  Trustees  printed  on  paper  of  the  proper  size 
to  be  pasted  in  the  clerk's  record-book,  and  which  the  clerk  shall 
keep  so  that  the  Trustees  will  always  have  before  them  at  their 
meetings  the  law  for  their  guidance,  making  such  explanation  as  will 
make  their  duty  clear,  with  such  additions  to  them  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board,  it  may  deem  best. 

Resolved,  further y  That  the  Board  of  Education  have  printed 
therewith  all  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  Superintendents  of 
Schools  with  which  the  Trustees  may  be  in  any  way  concerned,  so 
that  the  respective  duties  of  each  may  be  clearly  seen  and  under- 
stood and  conflict  of  authority  avoided. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions,  after- 
wards reported  on  favorably,  and  adopted. 

A  letter  of  invitation  was  received  from  Rev.  C.  H.  Ryland,  libra- 
rian of  Richmond  College,  inviting  the  Conference  to  visit  the  new 
library  hall  of  that  College. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Dalby,  the  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  Thursday,  4  P.  M.,  designated  as  the  time. 

Superintendent  Obenshain  offered  the  following: 

"Appreciating  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  his  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor W.  E.  Cameron  in  the  cause  of  public  education  in  Virginia, 
8 
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we,  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  in  Conference  assembled, 
desiring  to  pay  our  respects  to  him,  do  resolve  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  wait  upon  his  Excellency  and  desire 
him  to  fix  a  time  when  it  may  be  his  pleasure  to  receive  us." 

Adopted ;  and  Superintendents  Obenshain,  Stevens  and  Dalby 
were  appointed  as  the  committee. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland, 
was  introduced  and  declared  his  delight  at  being  present  on  behalf  of 
the  great  effort  in  educational  interest  now  being  made  in  Virginia. 
He  dwelt  at  length  on  systematic  training  in  country  schools. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  "  Powers  and  Duties  of  School 
Superintendents,  with  Reference  to  the  Proper  Administration  of  the 
School  Laws,"  was  opened  by  Superintendent  Slaughter,  and  discus- 
sion participated  in  by  a  number  of  other  members. 

GENERAL  JOHN    EATON, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  then  introduced  in  com- 
plimentary language  by  President  Farr,  who  said  that  wherever  the 
cause  of  education  was  known  there  General  Eaton  was  heard.  He 
had  been  with  them  at  the  last  Conference,  and  he  was  again  present 
General  Eaton  expressed  himself  as  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
subjects  discussed,  and  regretted  that  he  had  to  speak  rather  than  to 
listen.  He  took  up  the  subject  of  education,  and  showed  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  it  that  he  had  given  it  careful  study,  and 
was  fully  its  master.  He  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  dose 
attention.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  the  Conference  took  a  recess 
until  8  o'clock. 

NIGHT  SESSION. 

Conference  met  at  8  o'clock — President  Farr  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  was  announced. 

Superintendent  Garnett,  of  Richmond,  invited  the  members  of  the 
Conference  to  visit  the  public  schools  of  Richmond. 

Professor  Noah  K.  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  delivered  a 
fine  address,  and  was  followed  by  General  John  Eaton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  C.  E.  Vawter,  Principal  of  the 
Miller  Manual  Labor  School,  regretting  enforced  absence,  and  sug- 
gesting the  following  subjects  for  discussion  : 

jFzrs/.  Can  anything  be  devised  whereby  we  can  have  Technical 
Instruction  given  in  our  public  schools? 


"^ 
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/hat  can  be  done  towards  introducing  drawing,  both 
I  mechanical,  as  preliminary  to  a  good  course  of  Tech- 

r? 

hat  can  be  done  towards  establishing  a  school  for  in- 

ng  by  the  State? 

of  Dr.  Dame,  the  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 

to-morrow. 

ent  appointed  as  said  committee  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  E. 

V.  S.  Holland  and  H.  T.  Tucker. 

dent  Roller  laid  before  the  Conference  the  action  of  the 

ititute  of  Augusta  county,  held  at  Waynesboro*  Feb- 

reference  to  proper  grading  and  classification  of  studies 

ige  and  capacity  of  pupils. 

t  was  deferred  till  Friday  morning. 

dent  Funkhouser  offered  the  following : 

rhat  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  place  a 

chool  law  in  the  hands  of  every  School  Trustee  in  our 

cities. 

I  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  on  favorably,  and 


\  '■ 


ient  Tucker  offered  the  following  subject  for  discussion : 
erintendents  engage  in  any  other  business  than  the  dis- 
ir  official  duties  ?  " 
dent  Crocker  moved  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table. 


t  "  Duties  of  School  Trustees"  was  taken  up  and  opened 
ident  A.  G.  Pendleton. 

nimated  discussion  of  this  and  the  subject  of  "  Legal 
lie  Conference,  on    motion,    adjourned   till    Thursday 


I 
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Thursday  Morning — April  17th, 

ence  reassembled  at  1 1  o'clock,  with  President  Farr  in 
pened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  B.  McGilvray. 
I.  Curry  was  introduced  and  delivered  an  excellent  ad  • 
subject  of '*The  Importance  of  Normal  Training  for 

was  followed  by  Professor  Harris,  of  Richmond  College, 
:  was  the  "  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville." 
iclusion  of  Professor  Harris's  address.  Superintendent 
jffered  the  following: 
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Resolved,  That  while  this  Conference  fully  appreciates  the  vital 
importance  of  normal  schools  for  teachers,  and  recognizes  them  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  free-school  system,  yet  we  deplore  the  fad  that 
our  authorities  have  made  sex  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Farmville  State  Normal  School,  thereby  excluding  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  from  State  normal  training. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

Professor  Holmes,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  next  addressed 
the  Conference,  and  was  followed  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland 

Superintendent  Loutham  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  General  Eaton,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Professor  M* 
A.  Newell,  Professor  N.  K.  Davis,  Professor  Harris,  and  oiher  gen- 
tlemen who  may  address  the  Conference,  each  be  requested  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  his  leading  address  for  publication  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference. 

Adopted. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Governor,  sa^ying  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  the  members  of  the  Conference  at  i  P.  iM* 
to-morrow. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  8  P.  M. 

At  4  P.  M.,  according  to  previous  announcement,  the  members 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  Richmond  College,  where  an  hour  was  pleasantly  spent  ifl 
the  new  Library  Hall  of  the  College. 


Night  Session — Thursday, 

Conference  met  at  8  P.  M. ;  President  Farr  in  the  chair. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  offered  the  following,  which  was  uoani- 
mously  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  general  intelligence  and  integrity  are  the  pillars  upon 
which  rest  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties  and  the  safety  of  our  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  whereas  this  general  diffusion  of  education  can  only  be 
obtained  by  governmental  aid  and  through  the  use  of  public  funds  ia 
a  great  free  school  system ;  therefore,  be  it 

''Resolved,  i.  That  the  County  and  City  Superintendents  and  Prin- 
cipals of  High  Schools  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  Conference  assem- 
bled, greatly  rejoice  at  the  passage  of  the  Blair  educational  bill  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  appropriating  more  than  $75,ocx>,ooo  lo  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  free  school  education  on  the  basis  of  illite- 
racy, thereby  placing  school  facilities  in  the  reach  of  every  child  of 
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ealth,  lengthening  the  school  term  and  increasing  the 
i,  so  that  the  great  work  of  child -culture  may  be  made 
:her  than  a  stepping-stone  to  other  employment  or  the 
ing  the  pittance  of  a  livelihood  resulting  in  the  gene- 
d  improvement  of  the  whole  school  work, 
a  slight  token  of  appreciation  of  the  untiring  zeal  with 
Blair,  the  patron  of  the  bill,  carried  it  successfully 
enate,  an  engrossed  copy  of  these  resolutions,  signed 
nt  and  Secretary,  be  forwarded  to  Senator  Blair  at 

earnestly  urge  upon  our  representatives  in  Congress 
^age  of  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  that 
advantages  may  at  once  be  realized.  And  we  earn- 
request  that  each  and  every  one  of  our  representatives 
:-SGnal  endeavors  to  secure  the  favorable  consideration 

copy  of  the  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes, 
sed  copy  sent  to  each  of  the  Virginia  representatives 


:nt  Cannon  addressed  the  Conference — ^subject,  '*  Free 

ong  with  Free  Education."     He  was  followed  by  Prof. 

■ay — subject,  "Teachers'  Institutes." 

jgles,  of  Fredericksburg,  next  spoke,  taking  for  his 

IT  Education  for  Woman,  Industrial  and  Scholastic." 

Harris,  representing  the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 

essed  the  Conference. 

Dame,  from  committee  on  letter  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Vaw- 

>llowing  report  thereon: 

littee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  letter  of  Prof.  Vawter, 

Manual  Labor  School,  have  given  to  its  subjects  such 

Ls  our  time  and  opportunity  would  allow,  and  respect- 

oUowing  report : 

ally  agree  with  Prof.  V.  as  to  the  importance  of  having 

tction  given  in  our  public  schools,  and  would  be  glad 

g  taught  as  a  part  of  the  school  education,  yet  we  do 

people  or  the  education  of  our  present  teachers  will 

rhe  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  Mil- 

bor  School  and  other  kindred  institutions  must  put 

unity  vastly  greater  numbers  of  qualified  teadhers  be- 

ope  to  make  much  advance  in  that  direction.     We 

would  be  a  great  blessing  if  all  our  children  could  be 

ciples  and  practice  of  a  truth  as  a  means  of  making 
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them  more  independent  and  more  useful,  and  at  our  Manual  Labor 
Schools  we  would  require  an  equal  proficiency  in  the  science  of  ag- 
riculture or  some  branch  of  mechanics  as  we  do  in  the  literary  de* 
partment  for  their  graduation.  But  we  do  not  believe  the  people  are 
prepared  to  demand  or  properly  to  appreciate  such  a  course. 

"While  therefore  we  do  not  feel  prepared  to  recommend  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  course  recommended  by  Prof  Vawter  at  the  present  time, 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  letter  be  published  in  our  proceedings^ 
so  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  may  give  to  the  subjects 
therein  brought  before  us  that  thought  and  reflection  which  they 
richly  deserve,  and  be  prepared  at  our  next  meeting  to  have  the 
matters  thoroughly  ventilated  and  then  be  ready  to  favor  or  oppose 
legislative  action."  | 

Adopted. 

The  President  brought  before  the  Conference  the  subject  of  loca- 
tion of  Summer  Institutes,  and  stated  that  through  the  liberality  d 
Dr.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  hold  three  institutes  during  the  Summer,  two  for  white 
teachers  and  one  for  colored,  and  desired  that  the  Conftrence  should 
select  the  places  after  hearing  from  the  advocates  of  the  diflTerent 
points  as  to  the  facilities  and  advantages  each  might  offer. 

From  the  Southwest  the  claims  of  Marion  were  iiresented  by 
Superintendent  Pendleton,  and  those  of  Wytheville  by  Superin- 
tendent Repass.  The  Conference  then  took  a  vote,  and  the  roll 
being  called,  resulted:  Marion,  i8;  Wytheville,  24.  So  Wytheville 
was  declared  selected. 

For  the  other  white  institute,  Superintendent  Funkhouser  pre- 
sented the  claims  of  Harrisonburg,  and  on  motion  of  Superintendent 
Pendleton,  Harrisonburg  was  unanimously  selected. 

For  the  colored  institute,  Farmville  was  unanimously  selected. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  10  A.  M.  Friday. 

Friday — April  i8th. 


Conference  met  at  10  A.  M. ;  President  Farr  in  the  chair. 

Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Funkhouser,  the  President  waa 
directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  ^v^  to  nominate  a  \  ice- President 
for  each  Congressional  District. 

The  following  were  appointed  under  the  motion:  Dr,  J.  L,  M. 
Curry,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  A.  A.  McDonald,  Judge  George  S. 
Stevens,  and  C.  M.  Loutham. 
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ent  Roller  offered  the  following: 

lat  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  incorporate 
xs  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  Saturday  shall  never  be 
?rs  as  a  school  day  unless  by  special  permission  from 
dents. 

zommittee,  reported  on  favorably,  and  adopted. 
?nt    Funkhouser    offered    the    following,   which    was 
inanimous  vote,  viz. : 

'  act  of  the  last  Legislature  the  law  authorizing  the 
ication  to  encourage  meetings  of  teachers  was  so 
destroy  the  effective  power  of  such  meetings ;  there- 
hat  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Superintendents  of 
I  "  Teachers'  Institutes "  are  the  most  available  and 
of  help  and  inspiration  to  the  public  school  teachers  of 

hat  we  regret  that  any  obstacles  have  been  placed  in 

^eloping  our  institutes  into  the  great  educational  forces 

mid  properly  be  made. 

hat  we  believe  that  the  duty  placed  upon  us  by  statute, 

romote  the  improvement  and  efficiency  of  teachers  by 

1  proper  methods,"  is  best  discharged  by  the  holding 

nstitutes, 

lat  we  will  endeavor  to  hold  them  more  frequently,  and 

:ter  than  ever. 

5  read  from  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  president  of  the 

ational  Association,  in  regard  to  the  annual  meeting  of 

on   to  be  held   in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  commencing 

Curry,  by  request  of  President  Farr,  explained  the 
Association  and  the  meeting,  and  urged  interest  in  the 
irt  of  Superintendents. 

*nt  McDonald,  by  request  of  the  president  of  the 
stian  Temperance  Union  of  Richmond,  offered  the  fol- 

hat  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  would  be  wise 

for  the  Board  of  Education  to  place  among  the  text- 

;  in  the  public  schools  of   this    State    a  text  book 

Its  Nature  and  Effects  Upon  the  Human  System." 


j-mstrong,  principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Col- 
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legiate  Institute,  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  this 
school. 

State  Superintendent  Farr  then  addressed  the  Conference  on  the 
subject  of  "  Census  of  Teachers  "  and  "  Examination  Questions," 

The  Conference,  in  a  body,  at  i  P.  M.,  repaired  to  the  Executive 
mansion  and  paid  their  respects  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Wm 
E.  Cameron;  after  which  a  recess  was  taken  until  4  o'clock > 

Afternoon  Session — 4  P.  M, 

Called  to  order  by  President  Farr. 

This  session  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  sub- 
jects of  importance  relating  to  the  duties  of  Superintendents,  and  was 
of  a  most  interesting  character. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  ballot  on  the  time  for  the  next 
annual  session  of  the  body.  Several  dates  were  suggested,  and  o-i 
second  ballot  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  8  P.  M.,  was  selecte 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  instructed  to 
report  in  full  at  next  session. 

Night  Session — Friday ^  April  igth. 

Conference  met  at  8  P.  M. ;  President  Farr  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  T.  N.  Conrad,  President  of  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  was  introduced,  and  delivered  an  excellent  address 
on  the  aims  and  purposes  of  that  College. 

Prof.  N.  B.  Webster,  of  Norfolk,  also  delivered  an  interesrtng 
address. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Fox,  Principal  of  the  Richmond  High  School  and 
editor  of  the  Educational  Journal,  then  addressed  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  the  "Importance  and  Benefits  of  Proper  School 
Literature.'' 

Superintendent  C.  M.  Loutham  offered  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote: 

"  Whereas  in  the  discharge  of  our  official  duties  we  have  always  had 
the  active  sympathy  and  earnest  co-operation  of  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  and  whereas  in  all  mat- 
ters involving  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth we  have  ever  found  him  striving  to  achieve  the  best  results 
with  the  means  at  his  command;  and  whereas  from  the  relation 
which  we,  as  humble  workers  in  the  cause,  sustain  to  him  as  the  head 
of  the  educational  system  of  Virginia,  have  been  fully  acquainted 
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t  in  every  detail  of  our  great  work,  investing  the  same 
ctive  energies  of  his  miftd  and  the  greatest  sympathies 
lerefore^ 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  we  have 
R.  Farr  an  able,  earnest  and  efficient  officer,  and  one 
his  faith  by  his  works,'  has,  with  unyielding  energy, 
^  powers  of  administration  to  the  great  task  of  build- 
:  of  common  school  education  in  Virginia, 
hereby  tender  to  him  our  unreserved  thanks,  express- 
at  he  may  long  live  to  illustrate  his  devotion  to  our 
thfiil,  sensible  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has 
e  affairs  of  his  great  trust. 

extend  to  him  our  thanks  for  courtesies  extended 
snt  session  of  the  Conference,  and  assure  him  that  our 
^collections  of  the  same  will  be  those  that  point  to  the 
fn  his  part  to  give  to  us  the  benefits  derived  from  his 
^^cperience. 

shall  retire  from  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference 
w  zeal  for  the  cause  of  public  education,  whose  chief 
and  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the  work,  whilst  it  is 
imand  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to  obey." 
^e  to  nominate  vice  presidents  submitted  their  report 
the  nominations  were  ratified  by  vote  of  the  Confer- 


,  William  Broun;  Second  District,  Maj.  R.  G.  Banks; 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry ;  Fourth  District,  J.  E.  Perkinson ; 
laj.  J,  A.  Taylor;  Sixth  District,  Prof.  T.  N.  Conrad; 
:t,  L.  A.  Michie;  Eighth  District,  W.  H.  Strother; 
Maj.  A.  G.  Pendleton ;  Tenth  District,  H.  S.  Roller, 
gain  entertained  the  Conference  by  some  interesting 
rcises* 

ice  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Little  for  his 
e  in  the  work  of  the  Conference,  and  the  pleasant 
lich  he  had  entertained  the  members  and  visitors, 
inks  was  also  unanimously  tendered  to  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
anifest  interest  in  the  sessions  and  valuable  assistance 
dng  the  meeting  pleasant  and  profitable. 
,t,  secretary,  sergeant -at-arms  and  porter  were  also 
courtesies,  as  well  as  the  various  railroads  and  hotels, 
nee  at  11:30  P.  M.  adjourned  to  second  Tuesday  in 
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The  pictare  which  Mr.  Cooke  draws  of  the  great  events  of  Virginia  history 
glow  with  the  brightest  colors,  and  are  arranged  with  a  wonderful  keenness  for 
their  picturesque  elements.  The  historical  portraits  which  he  introduces  are  worthy 
of  Vandyke,  and  the  judgments  which  he  hazards,  even  in  contradiction  to  most 
modern  writers,  are  backed  and  informed  by  a  weight  of  evidence  which  must  ap- 
peal to  the  candid  reader.  *  *  *  Mr.  Cooke  iir  to  be  congratulated  on  his  little 
nistory,  It  is  fresh,  bright,  and  full  of  the  most  fascinating  and  dramatic  scenes. 
It  is  a  book  of  which  not  only  Virginia,  but  the  whole  country,  may  well  be 
proud. — Philadelphia  Press. 

The  long  and  interesting  story  of  the  struggle  of  five  nations  for  the  possession 
of  Oregon  is  told  in  the  graffic  and  reliable  narrative  of  William  Barrows.  It 
illustrates  the  best  way  in  these  busy  days,  so  flooded  with  various  literature,  to 
produce  history  for  the  people — to-wit.,  by  monographs.  It  is  especially  desirable 
that  a  history  so  vast  and  composite  as  that  of  the  American  States  should  be 
treated  in  this  way.  A  more  fascinating  record  has  seldom  been  written.  *  *  * 
Careful  research  and  pictorial  skill  of  narrative  commend  this  book  of  antecedent 
history  to  all  interested  in  the  rapid  march  and  wonderful  development  of  our 
American  civilization  upon  the  pacific  Coast. — Springfield  Bepublican. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.  By  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  late  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States. 

KANSAS.  By  Leverett  W.  Spring,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas. 

MARYLAND.  By  William  Hand  Browne,  Associate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

TENNESSEE.     By  James  Phelan,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic). 

CALIFORNIA.  By  Josiah  Royce.  recently  Instructor  in  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  California;  now  Instructor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Bark  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
W*  IiEXIMGTO]V,  €IM€INNATI  AMD  Ii01JISVII.IiE, 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO*,  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOTJISVILLE    JLlSry    CI]VCI]V]VA.TI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NasliYllle,  MemplilB  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO— 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etq 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation  ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yoa  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


/\TT'[>  C1/11TAAT  Air^Q  '^^  eztaDsiTely  naed  by  practical  teachen  for  condacting 
UU£t  OL/ilUUL  All/io  BchooU  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  1  inclades  12  largMt 
el«saot  artJBtic  chromo  excelsior  cards,  60  large  beaatifal  gold  and  tinted  chromo  merit  cards  and  150 
pretty  cbiomo  credit  cards,  price  per  set  11.76,  half  set  $1.  Set  No.  2  includes  12  large  elegant  floral 
chmoio  ezoelsior  cards,  60  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  160  credit  cards,  price  per  setfl,  half  set  60c.. 
sampies  Oo.;  600  new  designs  of  beautiful  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards,  No.  2,  birds  ana 
llowefB,  sman  sises,  prices  per  dosen  6c.;  No.  S,  animals,  birds,  Ac.,  5c. ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
flowers,  10c. ;  Na  48,  lilies,  floweia,  Ac,  12c. ;  No.  34,  piuks  and  roses  10c;  No.  80,  medium  sizes,  girls, 
hay,  and  flowers,  I6c;  No.  IS^iand  boquets  l&c ;  No.  46,  roses,  for-get-me-nots,  Ac,  20c;  No.  17,  blooming 
roaas,  16c;  No.  66,  roses,  straw  flowers,  Ac,  15c ;  No  9,  blooming  roses  on  golden  card.  20c.;  No.  44. 
faaada,  boqiietB,  flowers,  Ac,  80.;  No.  62,  large  sizes,  birds*  eggs,  feathers,  flowers,  Ac,  30c;  No.  14,  ftill 
blooming  roaes,  lilies,  Ac,  80c;  No.  60,  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers,  85oj  No.  12,  variety  of  flowers  in 
bttflkets,  80c ;  No.  60,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches,  Ac,  26c;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
fUl,  SSc;  No.  82,  full  blooming  nwes,  daisies,  Ac ,  26c.;  No.  31,  pansiee,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 


40c;  Nou  M,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbits,  Ac,  40c:  No.  88,  large  moss  roses  and  flowen,  60c.; 
Ho.  86,  ftill  bkxnning  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  60c.;  No.  37,  book  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowers, 

"       -  les,  16c    - "  •  •    -  .  .  ^ 

ler. 
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I«iM  set  samples,  16c    All  poet  paid  by  mail ;  stamps  taken.    Our  stock  is  flne  and  complete. 
send  a  trial  order.  PH(ENIX  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Warren,  Pa. 


American  Commonwealths, 

A  SERIES   TREATING  OF   THOSE  STATES   OF  THE   UNION  HAVING 
A  STRIKING  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL.  OR  ECONOMICAL  HISTORY, 

Edited  by  HORACE  E.  SCUDDER. 


VIRGINIA:    A  HISTORY   OF   THE  PEOPLE.      By  Jobti   EsteB  Cooli, 
author  of  "  The  Virginia  Comedians,'*  **  Life  of  General  Lee,"  etc. 

OREGON.     By  Rev.  William  Barrows,  D.  D. 

Each  volume  16mo,  oloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

The  pictore  which  Mr.  Cooke  draws  of  the  great  events  of  Vtrginia  hiett>rj 
glow  with  the  brightest  colors,  and  are  arranged  with  a  wonderful  kefiaD^sa  ht 
their  pictaresqae  elements.  The  historical  portraits  which  he  introdi>cf^  are  worth; 
of  Vandyke,  and  the  judgments  which  he  hazards,  even  in  contrndiclioti  tomo^ 
modern  writers,  are  backed  and  informed  by  a  weight  uf  evidence  which  mdst  ap- 
peal to  the  candid  reader.  *  *  *  Mr.  Cooke  i<rto  be  congratulated  oa  bLi  \mt 
nistory,  It  is  fre^h,  bright,  and  full  of  the  most  fascinating  and  drHmatic  ksda 
It  is  a  book  of  which  not  only  Virginia,  but  the  whole  country,  may  well  bi 
proud. — Philadelphia  iVwa. 

The  long  and  interesting  story  of  the  struggle  of  five  nations  for  tha  po»a«e9ioD 
of  Oregon  is  told  in  the  graffic  and  reliable  narrative  of  Willia^m  Barr&wA.  It 
illustrates  the  best  way  in  these  busy  days,  so  flooded  with  various  Iiteratar«p  t« 
produce  history  for  the  people — to-wit.,  by  monographs.  It  is  especially  d^sirtMi 
that  a  history  so  vast  and  composite  as  that  of  the  American  States^  should  b 
treated  in  this  way.  A  more  fascioatin^  record  has  seldom  been  written.  *  *  * 
Careful  research  and  pictorial  skill  of  narrative  commend  this  book  of  aateo^dent 
history  to  all  interested  in  the  rapid  march  and  wonderful  development  of  oof 
American  civilization  upon  the  pacific  Coast. — Springfield  Republican. 

IN   PREPARATION: 

CONNECTICUT.     By  Alexander  Johnston,  author  of  a  "  Handbook  of  Aattri- 

can  Politics." 
KENTUCKY.     By  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  Harvard  University,  recently  DireciflT 

of  the  Kentucky  State  Survey. 
PENNSYLVANIA.     By  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  late  Attorney -General  of  thi 

United  States. 
KANSAS.     By  Leverett  W.  Spring,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Onl* 

versity  of  Kansas. 
MARYLAND.     By  William  Hand  Browne,  Associate  of  Johns  Hopkini  Uoi* 

versity. 
TENNESSEE.     By  James  Phelan,  Ph.  D.  (Leipsic). 
CALIFORNIA.     By  Josiah  Royce.  recently  Instructor  in  English  Lileritarfl  ift 

the  University  of  California;  now  Instructor  of  Philosophy  in   Harvard  UdI' 

versity. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA.     By  Hon.  William  H.  Treecott.  ex-Aftsiatant  SecreUrT 

of  State;  author  of  "  The  Diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolntioc/' 
And  others  to  be  announced  hereafter. 

*:^*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellen.    Sent  by  mail,  poitpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  hf  ik 

Publiihers. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Bark  Street,  Blatant  M(m* 


PEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
[TOM,  €IM€I^:VATI  AND  LOlJISTIf.I.E,  '^m 

iking  direct  cc^n  nee  lion  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
IWEST,    WEMT   AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

[NG  PULLMAT^  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

TLLE, WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 
— TO- 

Conneciing  al   these  points  for 

nil  Us  Meiuplilfi  Hiid  Texas  Points, 

—TO— 

NDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etq 


OF  FARE  ABE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


your  rotiit,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
i&ve  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars, 
that  Ibe  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 

IT,  NORTH  WKe^T  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

:  com  fori  a  lily,  with  Ic^  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 

XE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

DDWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

E,  General   Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 

>.  r. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


r\T  k  \T\Q.  ^^  extenrirfily  used  by  practical  teachen  for  condacting 
UL  AIL/U  school*  iD  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  1  iDcIudes  12  larcett 
^0  PxcflMjur  c»nlM,  50  lar^?  b^ititlfn)  gold  and  tinted  chromo  merit  cards  and  160 
canity  [irice  p^T  set  I1.T&,  bnlf  i^t  f  U  Set  No.  2  includes  12  Urge  elegant  floral 
»,  ^>jtr(atj  noml  tn?r1tCAii]i!  and  1^0  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1,  half  set  00c., 
detii|i^i  of  I'eAoLirDl  chramo  iiud  floral  school  reward  cards.  No.  2,  birds  ana 
prh^ri  per  litjfttio  bc,\  No.  3.  atilUknlH,  birds,  ftc,  5c. ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
WheAy  flowrn,  Ac.  12c.  [  No.  34,  pji^kaand  roses  10c;  No.  30,  medium  sizes,  girls, 
;  P<o.  lS>hapd  boqtieiii  ibc ;  i*o.-tb  nmrt, for-get-me-nots,  4c.,  20c.;  No.  17,  blooming 
Mvs^  atraw  flowcnn  Ac,  Ific ;  No  'J.  blooming  roses  on  golden  card.  20c.;  No.  44, 
«.  kc,,  SH;  Ha  B'i,  Uvfif  Mtet  btnltt'  «gg8,  feathers,  flowers,  Ac,  30c.;  No.  14,  fbll 
L.  Ac,  3r>c.;  No.  6(^  lodlee,  ilipperd  ani.1  flowers,  S5c;  No.  12,  Tariety  of  flowers  in 
variety  of  lirds,  flaK«r%  brtinclif^  Ac,  26c;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
blDomkbg  rcivefl,  dAint«,  tc ,  ^c;  No,  31,  pansies,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
of  rlctwftrn,  pHllrtrHii,  rrtbttlt*,  Ach,  40c.;  No.  88,  large  moss  roses  and  flowers,  60c; 
mow  ru««a  on  gold  card,  fiOc.;  No.  37,  book  marks,  Tariety  of  birds  and  flowers, 
^  l£ic  All  post  paid  bf  madl  \  stumps  taken.  Our  stock  is  fine  and  complete, 
ler.  PH(ENIX  PUBLISHING  CO..  Warren,  Pa. 
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THOMAS  XANB  &  CO., 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory 
in  the  World  of 


t 


SCHOOL    :PTJI^3SriTTJie;B 

j^TTxy  B:xn'z>x«.siz>  ok-ooz>fli. 

Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 


BECK  WITH  &  PAR  HAM, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 
FnbMers,  Bool-BMers,  BUM  ni  Fape^BoI  Mannfactnren, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

ZPI^IsTOS  J^liTlD  nVwdCTJSIO 
1107  MAIN  STREET.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Keep  on  hand  full  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
the  State,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

f^^  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.  ^K 


w^^* 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Hanafacture  tbo«e  celebrated  Bells 
and  Chi  men  for  Schools,  Col- 
leges, Ac,  Prices  and  catalogues 
seat  free.    Address 

H.  McSbanb  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Ud. 


nSTE^v^T   O-EOOI^^^IPSEIES. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illurtra- 
tions.     Aathentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introduction :  Elementary^  54  cents ;  Revised  ^lanval 
$1.28;  Physical,  |1.60.     Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

For  Ea4y  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

VNITERSITT  PUBI^ISHUTO  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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JKBOABD  ERASER. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB. 


^D  ERASER.    SUPEKIOR   TO    ALL   OTHERS,   FOR   S7)4 
•ER  LOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.     REGULAR 
PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7   ABE  'THE   BEST. 

ey  are  Urj^e. 

ey  clean  the  board  with  less  rubbiDg,  saving  time,  Etrengtb,  and 

ey  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  noise, 
ey  take  up  nearly  all  the  dust, 
ey  are  easily  cleaned. 
eg  will  wear  longer  than  any  other. 
I  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best, 
trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best, 
jfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

N  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA    FALLS,    N.  Y. 

a;ae  of  Globes,  Ac    sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

KB  for  Schools  iiud  Families  (Words  and  Music),  04  pages,  90  choice  songs,  10  cts. 
iled),  $1  per  doz.  Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  size  and  price, 
ae  Songs,  Riidimental ;  Key  of  C,  same  size  and  price.  Acme  Songs  for  the 
»rnational  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  each  lesson, 
pages,  40  souks,  6  cts.,  26  for  fl  (mailed).  Acme  Songs  for  Decoration  Day  and 
pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.  Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  32  pages,  6  cts.  **  Songs 
nith,  Poughkeepsie         Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINGTON,— " 
267  Broadway,  N.'.Y."* 

THECOMPLETE  H0ME.^1??J^!?^ 
book.  New  edition.— New  bindings.— New  illustrati.-n-, 
from  new  desigrns.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Same  low  prac. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  siifht.  Afents  doing  bij;  work. 
Excellent  Terms.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  issued. 
Apply  now.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  10x3  Main  St..  Richmond. 
>  jginia.    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 

il  School  Supply  Bureau. 


apply  Bureau: 
beine 


Beloit,  Wis  ,  July  31,  1883. 


eing  then  in  charee  of  a  large  public  scbool,  bat  desirine  a  po- 
od academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  Dame  with  your  Bareaa. 
irt  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacancy 
I  desired. 

in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
il  and  necessary  place  in  our  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
me  if  you  wish.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FISKE, 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
form  and  Circular,  addresb, 
ATI05AL  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicago,  111. 
all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Good  pay  to 
te  Corrtspondents. 


IT    ST-fiL3Srr)S    -A.T    THE    HE^D. 


THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

DOMESTIC. 

That  it  in  the  acknowleiig^  Le«d«? 
in  the  Trade,  is  a  fact  that  c^QDot  tn 
disputed. 
MANY  IMITATE  IT! 

NONE  EQUAL' 
THE  LARGEST  ARMED. 

THE  LIGHTEST  RUNT^IJiG. 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOOD  WOBK. 

And  iH  warranted  to  be  made  of  tbi 
best  material. 
To  do  any  and  all  kinda  of  work. 
To  bo  complete  in  every  re*f>ect. 
For  economy  and  perfection  of  fituK 
the  DOMESTIC  Paper  Fafhiona. 
Catalogues  Free     Agents  wanted, 
Addreas 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Richiuood,  Vt 


MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH.  PRACTICAL.  PROGRESSIVE   I 
The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State.  { 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  Both  eexee  ad 
mitted.  No  one  is  kept  back  on  account  of  the  idlenef>s  of  others.  The  «ucc^s  of 
each  student  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  South.  Our  work  must  speak  for  itself.  Special  attention  given  to  thoB^ 
desiring  to  teach.    Text-books  furnished  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county.  Vl, 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  B.  &  0.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pLctureeqia 
loc3ilities  in  the  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  ol  dv 
mate  and  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  viHpg^  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins Jan    22,  1SS4 

Fourth  Term  (ten  weekp)  begin? April  1,  18S4 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begins June  10.  ISM 

Annual  Commencement Joiv  ]?,  ISM 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks , , |fi{)0 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week $2^50  Lo  f3.0Q 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— 7«f/w«,  Board  {in  clubs),  and  Room  Rtni^  Fi>mth 
and  Fifth  Terms  {sixteen  weeks) ,  $4J.oo. 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourtb  t«rm 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  cau  be  ajccoTQ- 
modated.    For  further  information  address, 

G,  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Vi. 
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ILLOTTS 

PENS 

rouohoutIhe  wo  R  LD 
:XP0SITI0N-ia78. 


:  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

bushed  in  1887. 

■  of  Oogp»  mA  ITn,  moantod 

Mary  Juan^inft,  for  Clatrtht*^ 

,  /loerorfM,  Cto«r(-A«iuM,  Flm 

nedk*.  tie.  WsM^  Wnmnltd, 

Ml  CaUlotae  lent  Free. 

VT,  102  K.  Sd  8t.,  ClDoinnAiL 


PATENTS 

BffUNN  h  CO..  of  the  Sniarmnc  Ajcvricait.  oon- 
tlnue  tOHCt  as  Solicitors  for  I'Htents,  Caveatfl,  Trade 
Marks,  Copyrights,  for  the  United  Stalen.  Canada, 
Bngland,  France,  Germany,  etc  Hand  Book  about 
Patents  sent  free.  Thlrty-S4>ven  years' experience. 
Patents  obtained  throush  MUNN  &  CO.  are  noticed 
In  the  SciRNTiKic  American,  the  largest,  best,  and 
I  feopst  widely  circulated  scientific  paper.  $3.20  a  year, 
weekly.  Bplendld  enfrravlnKS  and  Interesting  In- 
formation. Specimen  copy  of  the  Hdeiitific  Amer- 
ican sent  free.  A  ddn^tts  MUNN  &  CO..  Scizivtifio 
▲mbbioan  Office,  %i  Broadway,  New  York. 


DEcrsTuE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

HISTOKT  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.  Showi  how  Nations  har«  been  msde  or 
tme  or  DisMtor  has  tamed  on  a  single  Contest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Yunnir.— SaTca 
res  Pleasure  and  Instruction.  Maps  and  Fine  Illnstrations.  Atenta  Waat«d  KT4>rTwkere. 
ill  deseriptioB  and   terms.     Addreaa  JT.  O.  MeOURDT  A  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BSTA-BI-ISIIEID    18136. 


RRY  &  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

EEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD ! 
es  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States—New  York, 

lONAL  JOURNJ^L  OF  VIRGINIA. 

terests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
ntendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


!7£   DOLLAR  a  Year,  In  Adrance. 


:ribers,  with  $5.00,  any  $1.00  book.     Ten  NEW  subscribers,  with 
book. 
Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

bscribers,  with  $2C.oo,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 
55.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary. 

scribers,  with  $30.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  $10.00. 
ip  clubs  of  OLD  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent,  for  trouble  of 
sending  money,  &c 
remiums  may  be  exchanged  for  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 

sent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  to 

Address  WJH.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No,  32g  W,  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 


'      A 


The  Popular  Educational  Series 

ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  RKADERS. 

No  other  series  eo  carefully  graded,  so  beautifully  printe!,  or  fso  pbiloiopb' 
cally  arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  hand-hook  and  correct  guide  for  the  perfect  ^pellin^ 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  com|  ■ 
hensiveness.  It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himBelf,  the  odIj  r 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  BcieattLic  pr&clieal  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  expensive  ^ts, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  OBJECT-LESSONS, 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  t^^iichmg.     The  I 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILL-BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.     Teacher?  atid  BtudaotJ 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS.    By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wbe  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  Iqsboo.  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia.     lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary* 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  their 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  caialoaues  containing  full  lists  of  Edueaiionai  Publh 
tionSy  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Address, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

7 IS  db  717  Market  St.,  PhiladelpMtK, 
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:tic  Educational  Series. 


tTi5rotJisroEi3Sd:E]isn?s. 


une: 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  Entirely  new.  Pro- 
with  engravings  and  colored  plates.  Adapted  to  Common  and 
bout  208  pp.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  85 
price  50  cents. 

une: 

PRIMARY  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.     By 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  published. 
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ducational  topic  more  needs  thorough  discussion,  for 
if  teachers  and  pubUc.  Some  of  the  more  important 
eset  down,  first  observing,  however,  that  the  man  who 
ly  to  vindicate  examinations  for  lower-grade  schools 
1  concessions  and  end  with  quahfications. 
sy  matter  to  create  and  to  carry  on  a  system  of  exam- 
t h or o ughly  vi ci o us,  E xa m i  nati o n s  m ay  be  too  s e v ere ; 
o  frequent ;  they  may  be  so  put  before  the  child  as  to 
:  of  mind  which  led  a  seven- year- old  girl,  who  had  been 
school^  to  say  J  mournfully,  '*  Tm  afraid  I  sha'n't  pass!  " 
Is  to  be  said  that  any  one  of  these  causes,  much  more 
mbined,  will  produce  results  injurious  to   both  body 

be  denied  that  what  may  be  done  has  been  done. 
)t  going  too  far  to  say  such  has  been  the  tendency  for  a 
rs.  My  opinion  is,  however,  that  the  trouble  has  been 
'equency  of  the  examinations,  and  in  the  manner  in 
'e  been  conducted,  than  in  the  severity  of  the  tests  em- 
lerSj  as  well  as  parents,  have  too  often  forgotten  that 
;onstant,  growth  in  knowledge  and  in  power  is  educa- 
often  assumed  that  cramming  and  forcing  are  educa- 

consequence.  have  unduly  emphasized  the  mechanical 
inations,  percents  and  promotion  sheets.  1  speak  in 
se;  perhaps  I  should  use  the  past  tense,  and  say  that 
ings  "was,"  rather  than  it  '*  has  been."  There  is  now 
le  recoil  from  the  rigor  of  the  mechanical  system. 
n  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  and  the  schools ; 
It  the  end  of  life.  Teachers  and  schools^  apparatus  and 
neans ;  they  are  /or  children ;  and  when  they  cease  to 
I r pose,  there  is  need  of  educational  reform .  A  mistake 
id  ends  is  fatal ;  the  teacher  who,  losing  his  bearings, 
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sails  by  objects  on  the  land  rather  than  by  the  stars,  is  lost.  Happily, 
many  teachers,  and  a  portion  of  the  public,  have  come  to  see  that  the 
policy  of  expansion  and  stimulation  has  been  carried  to  an  excess,  and 
have  called  a  halt.  Monthly  examinations — frequent  halts  to  turn 
the  minds  of  children  inside  out — are  now  scarcely  defended  in  any 
quarter.  The  argument  is  that  a  child  cannot  be  kept  in  an  electric 
bath.  Hence  it  should  be  said  that  the  current  objections  to  exam- 
inations are  objections  to  abuses. 

But  while  examinations  are  open  to  serious  abuses,  and  have  been 
abused,  they  still  have  their  uses  and  their  place.  It  is  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are  indispensable ;  but  almost  any  word  short  of  "  indis^ 
pensable"  may  be  properly  employed.  These  are  some  of  the  argu- 
ments in  their  favor : — 

I.  Examinations  stimulate  pupils.  Much  of  the  current  crilicism 
of  schools  assumes  that  children  do  not  need  excitation  and  discipline, 
but  that  their  natural  love  of  nature  and  inquiry  are,  or  can  be  made. 
sufficiently  strong  motive  forces.  A  great  many  pleasant  things  are 
said  of  children  under  this  head,  and  things  that  are  in  >,'reat  part  true. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  is  told  to  find  stimulus  in  the  child  s  mind  and 
in  the  study;  he  is  also  told  to  please  the  pupil, — to  lead  him,  and 
not  drive  him,  onward.  These  are  invaluable  admonitions.  To  have 
discovered  them, — at  least  to  have  placed  new  emphasis  upon  them,— 
is  the  glory  of  modern  education.  But,  after  all,  there  are  other  facts 
of  child-nature  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  considering  this  subject 
The  child  cannot  be  carried  through  a  course  of  thorough  studies, 
even  in  the  grammar-school  sense,  and  the  child  think  it  all  pleasure 
and  amusement.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done  that  is  dry  and 
irksome.  The  majority  of  children  do  not  of  themselves  take  to 
books  and  to  studies  in  any  such  sense  as  will  make  them  scholars, 
simply  from  their  own  bent.  Almost  all  children  love  nature  and 
pictures,  and  take  to  children's  books;  but  this  native  momentum 
will  carry  few  children  through  school.  The  fact  is,  the  moment  dis* 
cipline  (I  use  the  word  in  a  wide  sense),  is  gone  from  a  school-room, 
study  is  gone.  There  must  be  set  lessons,  definite  requirements  and 
fixed  recitations  (which  are  times  of  reckoning).  As  far  as  possible, 
the  good  teacher  will  prevent  studies  from  becoming  tasks  and 
drudgery,  but  he  will  not  leave  children  to  understand  that  pursuing 
them  depends  wholly  upon  their  pleasure.  Education  is  not  one  oi 
the  amusements.  If.  then,  there  must  be  sdmulus  found  outside  oi 
love  of  study  and  the  ends  of  study,  where  shall  we  find  it  ?  Where 
can  it  be  more  legitimately  sought  than  the  love  of  success  and  the 
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This  love  and  this  fear  are  powerful  motive  forces 
)ul,  planted  there  by  God ;  and  they  may,  within  due 
id  m  education  as  well  as  in  other  things.  Guard 
n  from  abuse  as  best  we  may,  some  harm  will,  no 
one ;  but  the  reply  is  the  old  one, — it  is  impossible  to 
tm  of  agencies  that  will  not,  or  may  not,  work  injury 

In  this  case,  the  evil  is  more  than  counterweighted 

[)ns  can  be  made  a  valuable  part  of  instruction.     Rep- 

Dther  of  studies,  and  pupils  should  be  tested  in  what 

In  principle  the  examination  does  not  differ  from 

lonthly  review.     It  serves  a  good  purpose  in  causing 

again  over  the  field  that  he  has  tilled;  in  bringing 
►wledge  of  a  given  subject,  or  of  a  division  thereof;  and 
»th  to  himself  and  to  his  teacher,  the  defects  in  his 
>mething  may  fairly  be  claimed  in  the  very  field  that 
lolly  appropriated.  The  child  must  be  trained  to  meet 
e  must  learn  to  control  his  nervous  and  emotional 
must  be  strengthened :  and  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
laps  the  answer  is,  '^Do  all  these  things  when  less 
hem ; "  but  this  is  the  reply :  "  They  are  things  that 

save  when  something  important  does  depend  upon 
»es  there  have  been,  and  still  are;  but,  commonly,  the 
ed  of  have  a  certain  compensation, 
s  are  made,  or  are  supposed  to  be  made,  on  the  basis 
ind  the  examination  is  one  test  of  knowledge.  Here 
h  the  questions:  "Does  not  the  teacher  know  what 
)romotion?     And  if  he  does,  why  subject  the  child  to 

Parker,  in  his  *'  Talk  '*  on  examinations,  starts  out  resolutely,  as 
ng  to  sweep  examinations  wholly  away.  In  his  first  sentence  he 
St  obstacle  in  the  way  of  real  teaching  to-day  is  the  standard  of 
It  the  reader  soon  discovers  that  what  the  Colonel  means  is  this : 
conducted  by  wrong  methods,  and  are  used  for  wrong  purposes. 
t  "  disconnected  questions,"  but  says  :  "  Examinations  should  test 
progress  of  mind  in  its  development.'*  "  The  only  just  way  to 
)  find  out  what  the  teacher  has  taught,  and  her  manner  and  method 

fact  he  approves  of  three  kinds  of  examinations :  the  super- 
ation,  to  ascertain  whether  the  principals  under  his  charge  have 

and  knowledge  to  organize,  supervise  and  teach  a  large  school ; 
imination,  "  to  test  the  teaching  power  of  his  teachers ; "  the 
jn,  to  "test  the  mental  growth  of  her  pupils." — "  Talks  on  Teach- 
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a  needless  strain?"  The  strain,  duly  limited,  is  not  needless,— it  ha: 
other  uses;  but  here  we  will  assume  that  promotions  are  its  onl] 
defence.  The  reply  to  the  questions  is  found  in  these  three  facts:  {i 
The  teacher  cannot  always  be  intrusted  with  so  important  and  delicat 
a  matter  as  promotions.  Unfortunately  some  teachers  have  not  tii 
requisite  judgment  and  freedom  from  bias.  (2)  Even  if  the  teache 
had  in  abundance  all  the  mental  and  moral  quaUties  required,  it  woiili 
hardly  be  safe  to  leave  promotions  wholly  with  him.  As  it  is,  n 
complaint  against  the  teacher  is  commoner  than  that  he  is  unjust  an 
partial.  "  He  has  favorites,"  it  is  said.  While  I  do  not  admit  xh 
the  charge,  in  general,  is  just,  it  is  made,  and  must  be  kept  in  mm 
in  conducting  schools.  Now  most  parents,  even  though  disappointe 
and  irate,  will  absolve  the  teacher  from  blame  for  the  pupirs  lailui 
when  they  see,  in  writing,  the  result  of  an  examination  expressly  maC 
to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge;  but  the  amount  of  criticism  that  sore 
of  them  would  heap  upon  teachers,  if  teachers  made  the  promotioi 
without  examinations,  would  not  be  pleasant  to  hear  or  to  see.  I 
self-defence,  the  teacher  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  marl 
of  daily  recitations ;  and  this  would  not  be  a  sufficient  refuge,  to  sa 
nothing  of  the  evils  of  a  technical  marking  system.  (3)  A  system 
schools  requires  a  degree  of  uniformity, — a  certain^  not  a  fixed  < 
mechanical,  degree;  and  a  uniform  course  of  study,  supported  \ 
stated  examinations  on  the  same  questions,  seems  essential  to  1^ 
end.  However,  I  must  not  dismiss  this  subject  until  I  have  distinct 
declared  that  promotions  should  not  depend  wholly  upon  exam  10 
tions.  The  teacher's  judgment,  based  upon  daily  observation,  shou 
be  one  element  in  answering  the  question,  *'  Shall  the  child  pass?  *'  H 
examination-paper  is  not  always  a  just  measure  of  the  pupil's  abilit 
it  is  sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse  than  his  school  wor 
Hence,  the  teacher's  judgment,  to  a  degree,  should  be  consuhe 
The  two  are  necessary  complements.  The  ex^amination  checks  li 
"recommended  list,"  and  the  list  checks  the  examination.  The  I 
will  in  most  cases  save  the  deserving  pupils  who  have  fared  hardly 
examination,  and  the  examination  will  be  a  bulwark  about  the  teachi 
protecting  him  against  those  who  complain  of  unfairness  and  pi 
sonal  bias. 

4.  The  examination  is  not  only  a  test  of  the  pupil,  but,  throu| 
the  pupil,  also  of  the  teacher.  "What  teachers  are  competent?" 
a  very  important  question.  As  respects  instruction,  the  examinati^ 
of  the  pupil  tests  the  teacher's  ability;  the  pupil's  knowledge  is 
measure  of  the  teacher's  power.     It  may  be  asked.  Cannot  the  siip( 
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the  fact  in  question?  He  could  in  time,  provided  he 
»  visits  frequently  enough ;  but  the  supervising  force  in 
rarely  adequate  to  do  the  work.  Then  it  should  be 
bat  while  some  teachers  always  do  their  best  in  the 
esence,  others  do  their  worst.  Teachers  who  appear 
vantage  to  the  occasional  visitor,  sometimes  appear  to 
;  in  the  examination  of  their  classes ;  and  vice  versa, 
le  objections  to  examinations,  perhaps  I  should  have 
lention  of  the  connection  between  them  and  the  high 
n.  This  connection  is  a  fact.  But  this,  like  the  objec- 
X)nsidered,  is  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
ire  not  inseparable  from  high  pressure.  At  most,  the 
ed  of  is  a  tendency  that  may  be  successfully  resisted 

and  firmness.  These  directions,  faithfully  followed, 
of  the  trouble, — (i)  The  work  of  the  pupil  shall  be 

the  test  shall  be  a  fair  one,  and  shall  not  come  too 
teacher  shall  manage  the  examination  with  due  discre- 
e  source  of  the  trouble  is  found  in  the  teacher's  own 
He  "crams;"  he  talks  "examination"  and  "passing;" 

him  an  air  of  nervousness  and  excitement,  that  the 
as  an  infection.  The  result  may  be  easily  forecasted, 
ne  the  teacher  is  often  beset  by  pupils  and  by  parents, 
hand ;  possibly,  also,  by  the  superintendent  upon  the 
official  head  of  the  schools  is  full  of  false  ideas ;  if  he 
>on  his  "  system," — the  teachers  will  be  apt  to  take  their 

In  justice  to  the  superintendent,  it  should  be  added 
ot  always  sufficient  time  to  see  what  his  teachers  are 
is  compelled  to  depend,  in  a  degree,  upon   formal 

iges  of  examinations  will  not  be  equally  great  in  all 
no-system  schools  of  an  earlier  day  the  rudimentary 
id  grading  were  mainly  the  result  of  natural  selection, 
to  assist  promotions  and  to  test  teachers  were  little 
ey  are  not  now  so  important  in  villages  and  towns  as 
e  classification  and  grading,  while  sometimes  tyran- 
sities.  Nor  can  they  be  left  to  spontaneous  forces,  but 
ited  by  the  judgment  of  teachers  and  supervisors. — 
insdaUt — Schools  and  Studies. 
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Working  by  Bales. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  rule  for  dividing  a  trapezoid,  as  publish^ 
in  the  Journal  for  February,  was  intended  for  a  practical  rule  for  ca 
penters  rather  than  for  the  solution  of  the  accompanying  problem 
a  school  exercise.  I  was  about  to  write  an  article  for  the  Journa 
on  the  too  common  method  of  solving  problems  by  ru/^s  instead 
reasons,  when  the  ** Plank  Problem'*  met  my  eye.  Seeing  at 
glance  that  there  was  an  error  somewhere  of  nearly  a  square  inch 
the  sum  of  the  two  halves,  I  attributed  it  to  the  rule,  relying  i 
the  known  accuracy  of  the  computer  for  correct  work. 

The  rule  is  right,  and  the  mistake  was  in  the  work.  If,  howev* 
the  reasons  for  the  rule  are  so  obscure  as  to  make  enquiry  for  the 
proper  in  the  Journal,  there  is  a  "better  way"  to  solve  the  proble 
as  a  school-room  exercise.  Before  stating  the  method  I  prefer, 
wish  to  disclaim  any  but  the  most  respectful  reference  to  Princip 
Pendleton,  whose  mathematical  abilities  are  well  known  to  the  rea 
ers  of  the  Journal.    His  solutions  in  the  April  number  are  excellei 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  advantages  claimed  for  tl 
analytical  solution  are  for  their  educational  value  as  mental  exercise 
In  the  shop  or  lumber  yard,  the  positive  rule,  the  tables  of  a  "  Rea< 
Reckoner,"  or  the  slide-rule  might  be  better. 

The  tru/ks  that  the  areas  of  similar  figures  are  as  the  squares 
their  similar  sides  and  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  expressed  by  tl 
product  of  the  base  by  half  the  altitude,  are  not  ru/es. 

Problem.  To  find  the  length  of  a  line  parallel  to  the  base  of 
trapezoid  that  shall  divide  the  figure  into  two  equal  trapezoids. 

The  question  proposed  was  to  so  divide  a  plank,  12  inches  wide 
one  end,  18  inches  at  the  other,  and  12  feet  long. 

Solution,     (i).  The  average  width  of  the  plank  is  15  inches, 
(2).  The  area  of  the  plank  is  the  product  of  the  length  by  li 
width,  or  15  square  feet,  and  half  the  area  is  7^  square  feet. 

(3).  If  the  edges  of  the  tapering  plank  are  produced  till  ih< 
meet,  they  will  form  the  sides  of  a  triangle  having  for  its  base  tl 
wide  end  of  the  plank.  The  altitude  of  this  triangle  will  be  36  fe< 
because  the  sides,  which  are  three  half  feet  apart  at  the  base,  tap 
one  half  foot  in  a  length  of  12  feet,  and  hence  will  taper  three  ha 
feet  in  a  length  of  three  times  12  feet.  The  area  of  a  triangle  havic 
a  base  of  a  foot  and  a  half  and  an  altitude  of  36  feet,  is  27  squaj 
feet. 
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56  7>^  square  feet,  half  the  area  of  the  plank,  to  be 
be  triangle  of  27  feet,  a  triangle  will  remain  of  ig}4 
Hence  we  have  two  similar  triangles  whose  areas  are 
square  feet,  and  the  base  of  the  larger  is  a  foot  and  a 

eas  of  these  triangles  are  as  the  squares  of  their  bases, 
of  the  smaller  is  the  line  required  by  the  question, 
proportion  27: 19.5::  2.25  (square  of  base):  Answer 
.625.  The  square  root  of  1.625  ^s  1.27475  (nearly). 
I's  rule  gives  the  same  result.  The  "better  way"  is 
ly  for  the  learner  to  comprehend.  The  ru/e  may  be 
It  to  depend  on  rules  to  solve  problems  in  a  text-book 
t  educational  advantages  they  were  intended  to  afford. 
B  advised  to  "sing  with  the  understanding  also,"  we 
tly  advise  to  solve  problems  with  the  understanding 
eachers  know  that  ready-made  rules  tell  wAcUand  how 
han  why, 

way  of  solving  the  problems  in  the  April  Journal  is 
le  first,  but  it  is  not  the  usual  way.     The  problems 

ig  a  lead  pipe  of  one  inch  external  diameter  and  one- 
(ich  thick,  can  be  made  from  a  solid  sphere  of  lead  one 
ter?     No  allowance  to  be  made  for  waste  or  change  of 

Ig  a  wire  .01  of  an  inch  in  diameter  can  be  made  from 
as  above  named  ? 

necessary,  for  the  learner  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
[uestions,  should  include  the  following  truths:  {a).  Any 
-thirds  of  a  circumscribing  cylinder.  C^).  Lengths  of 
qual  volume  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  diam- 

^e  the  problems  thus: 

of  one.  foot  diameter  is  equivalent  to  a  cylinder  of  the 
r  and  two- thirds  of  a  foot  long,  or  to  a  cylinder  one 
:er  apd  144  times  two -thirds  of  a  foot  long,  which  is  96 
^tion  requires  the  length  of  a  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  section  of  the  bore  is 
t  area  of  the  cylinder  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  hence 
the  pipe  will  be  four  times  the  length  of  the  solid  cyl- 
)  a  pipe  128  feet  long  is  equivalent  in  volume  to  a 
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solid  cylinder  96  feet  long  (of  the  diameters  named),  or  to  a  sphere 
one  foot  in  diameter.  The  cylinder  96  feet  long  and  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter, is  equivalent  to  a  wire  having  a  diameter  of  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  and  a  length  of  100  times  100  times  96  feet,  or  960,000 
feet. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  the  best  schools  and  colleges  for 
students  to  spend  years  in  the  study  of  Geometry,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  propositions  which  constitute  the  basis  of  practical  calcu- 
lations in  navigation,  surveying,  engineering,  &c.  This  is  right  and 
proper,  but  it  is  not  wise  for  students  to  neglect  to  use  the  truths 
established  by  demonstration  and  to  use  in  their  stead  rules  or  fons- 
ulas  that  are  in  any  way  obscure. 

Mr.  Pendleton's  ingenious  solutions  in  the  April  Journal  show 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  pupils  becoming  "rule- bound/'  bjt 
observation  shows  that  rule-bound  workers  are  not  extinct. 


Norfolk,  Va. 


N.  B.  Webster, 


Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  History. 

By  Margaret  Compton,  S/aU  Norma/  School,  Edinboro. 

Reconcile  yourself  in  the  outset  to  the  fact  that  the  brightest  pupil 
under  the  best  teacher,  can  learn,  so  as  to  retain,  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  vast  accumulation  of  names,  dates  and  facts  which  constitute 
the  framework  of  history.  It  is  better  to  seize  a  little  and  hold  it 
rather  than  grasp  at  much  and  let  all  escape. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  any  epoch,  therefore,  select  carefully 
three  or  four  leading  events,  the  dates  of  which  you  will  require 
your  pupils  to  remember  accurately.  As  these  are  introduced  in 
successive  lessons,  explain  their  importance,  showing  that  the  other 
incidents  group  themselves  about  these  naturally.  Review  daily  as 
many  of  these  points  as  have  been  previously  learned,  varying  the 
manner  of  presenting  them  frequently.  For  example,  they  may  be 
assigned  as  topics  for  oral  or  written  recitation,  either  to  particular 
pupils  or  to  the  class.  Questions  may  be  framed  to  draw  from  the 
class  the  desired  facts.  The  teacher  may  give  dates,  requiriug  the 
pupil  to  supply  the  corresponding  facts  promptly,  or  vice  versa. 

After  the  class  has  completed  an  epoch,  require  the  pupils  to  out- 
line it,  giving  the  dates  of  the  selected  events  only,  arranging  the 
others  in  proper  sequence.     Whenever  this  epoch  is  properly  re- 
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5t  on  the  omission  of  all  dates  but  those  designated. 
'Or  this  is,  that  the  few  dates  you  wish  to  impress  upon 
J  not  stand  up  conspicuously,  however  often  repeated,  if 
pealed  equally  often.  As  shadows  are  necessary  to  bring 
IS  in  a  picture,  so  nothing  but  the  judicious  suppression 
•rtant  details  will  insure  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to 

nts  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  Help  your  pupils  to 
listory  is  a  growth ;  that  though  the  laws  of  its  develop- 
1  perfectly  known,  they  are  as  certain  in  their  action  as 
material  world.  Make  clear  to  them  the  difference  be- 
-y  and  a  mere  collection  of  historical  facts,  arranged 
illy.  Disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  a  vast  store 
1  no  knowledge  of  their  connection,  is  a  valuable  mental 


in  them  a  habit  of  tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  and  of 
suits  from  known  conditions.  Lead  them  to  expect  a 
ery  w/iaf.  Call  for  a  statement  of  the  probable  conse- 
ictions  or  events  under  consideration,  before  the  actual 
been  learned,  and  then  compare  the  suppositions  with 
When  these  disagree,  seek  for  the  errors  of  judgment 
ion  the  difference.  By  thus  inducing  them  to  reflect  on 
udy,  you  prepare  your  pupils  to  make  practical  use  of 
?dge  in  future  in  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens — 
)ject  of  introducing  the  study  of  history  into  the  public 

e  a  search  of  whatever  papers  and  books  are  accessible 
al  information  on  any  topics  studied.  Have  the  results 
dass,  always  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  source. 
:>ur  pupils  with  a  curiosity  that  will  lead  to  much  ques- 
on  their  part.  Do  not  answer  questions  at  once  always, 
ass  to  places  where  an  answer  may  be  found,  if  the  sub- 
portance  and  information  within  their  reach.  If,  as  will 
lappen,  questions  arise  as  to  which  neither  you  nor  your 
once  find  an  answer,  note  them  down,  and  read  over  the 
ally.  If  these  questions  are  written  neatiy  on  the  margin 
jooks  opposite  the  topics  which  suggested  them,  and  the 
h  the  place  where  found,  also  recorded  with  them  as 
sible,  it  wil!  serve  to  keep  the  question  fresh  in  the  stu- 
while  yet  unanswered,  and  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
r  reference  afterward. 
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Take  a  good  newspaper  and  use  it  frequently  in  class.  Require 
your  pupils  to  keep  themselves  posted  on  current  events.  Connect 
these,  whenever  possible,  with  facts  they  have  learned  in  their  les- 
sons. For  example,  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill,  now  before 
Congress,  suggests  the  opening  of  Jackson's  administration.  One 
recommendation  in  President  Arthur's  message  recalls  the  Join! 
Electoral  Commission.  Anniversary  celebrations  of  historical  events 
furnish  fine  opportunities  for  lively  history  lessons. 

Make  the  class  familiar  with  the  officers  of  the  General  Govern. 
ment  and  their  duties. 

Aim  to  instil  in  their  minds  a  just  pride  in  our  country*s  preseni 
position  and  future  possibilities,  and  a  true  sense  of  what  consti- 
tutes national  honor  or  national  shame. 

Make  a  point  of  acquainting  your  pupils,  in  the  course  of  instruc 
j  tion,  with  the  names  of  a  few  really  excellent  histories  and  biogra 

phies,  which  it  shall  be  their  ambition  to  read  and  possess. 

Estimate  your  success  by  the  promise  your  pupils  give  of  being 
thoughtful  and  interested  readers  of  history  after  you  leave  tliem 
rather  than  by  the  percentage  of  correct  answers  in  a  difficult  ex 
amination  at  the  close  of  the  term. — Louisiana  Journal  of  Educaiion 
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The  maxim  that  *' the  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least' 
applies  to  the  little  communities  of  our  schools  as  well  as  to  the  larg^ 
communities  of  nations.  Our  best  governed  schools  are  those  whosi 
time  is  so  wholly  occupied  by  attention  to  varied  and  interesting 
school  work  that  there  is  no  thought  of  "governing"  or  "bein^ 
governed." 

The  fundamental  principle,  that  the  activities  of  child  nature  musi 

be  turned  into  constant,  engrossing  and  varied  work,  or  they  will  de- 

i  velop  into  restlessness   and  disorder,  is  becoming  more  and  moix 

I  widely  recognized  every  year.     When  this  principle  is  universally 

understood  and  conformed  to  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  schoo 

government. — C,  IV.  Cole. 

The  best  discipline  is  not  found  in  schools  where  the  rod  is  mosi 
freely  used.  It  is  a  rule,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  that  the  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  the  rod  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  skill  anc 
power  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  And  yet  I  think  it  must  be  admit 
ted  that  we  cannot  entirely  dispense  with  the  rod.     Belter  seciirt 
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the  use  of  the  rod  than  not  to  secure  it:  and  the  skill  and 
essary  to  control,  without  resort  to  force,  the  ungoverned 
jverned  children  of  many  homes  cannot  be  expected  from 
r  the  limited  experience  of  many  that  must  be  employed  in 
s.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  most  experienced  and  capable 
ill  never  find  cases  which  can  be  treated  in  no  other  way 
^ly  as  by  judicious  use  of  the  rod.  The  teacher,  however, 
s  this  tht?  ordinary  resort,  the  chief  dependence,  will  inevi- 

0  govern  well.  The  chief  power  must  proceed  from  the 
Tiself.    There  must  be  the  going  out  of  virtue  from  his  own 

High  moral  sentiment  cannot  be  begotten  in  pupils  by  a 
10  is  himself  devoid  of  moral  fervor.  And  even  though 
Ltegrity  of  character  and  uprightness  of  purpose,  there  may 
ly  traits  of  character  and  habits  of  life  utterly  incompatible 
success  in  governing.  If  there  is  a  want  of  thorough  self- 
self-subjugation;  if  through  ill  health,  disappointment,  or 
e,  there  is  a  disposition  to  look  on  the  dark  side,  to  magnify 
of  pupils,  viewing  them  as  personal  insults,  as  offences 
e  authority  and  dignity  of  the  teacher  rather  than  against 
ind  rights  there  will  be  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cipiine— discipline,  too,  which  will  be  fruitful  in  kind, 
ot  always  the  best  disciplinarian  who  secures  the  highest 
order  in  the  school-room.  That  discipline  is  best  which 
?st  in  securing  self-discipline,  which  does  most  to  make  t;he 
able  of  governing  themselves. — Samuel  Findley. 
^rnal  government  of  a  school  is  essentially  an  autocracy. 
tx'%  own  inner  life  and  character  is  the  source  of  power; 
cher  can  exert  power  which  he  does  not  possess.  It  becomes 
ould  be  a  teacher  to  develop  in  himself  .the  strongest  and 
racter.  The  power  to  control  children  well  is  largely  the 
personal  presence,  and  this  is  an  outgrowth  of  character 
nes  with  ripening  culture  and  experience.  The  teacher 
iner  is  at  once  affectionate  and  dignified,  and  is  economical 
enters  a  school -room  with  the  odds  in  his  favor. 

1  little  which  can  be  done  to  help  a  teacher  who  lacks  in 
power.  No  one  can  learn  from  another  the  secret  of 
school  government.     Whatever  attainment  is  made  must 

It  out  mainly  in  the  secret  laboratory  of  each  individual 


e  necessity  of  every  good  school,  and  one  of  its  highest 
s,  is  a  judicious  discipline.    The  ability  to  govern  a  school 
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wisely  and  well,  without  the  waste  of  valuable  time,  and  without  re- 
sorting often  to  corporal  punishment,  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valued  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  The  highest  literary  attainments 
will  be  of  little  avail  without  it.  There  are  more  failures  from  in- 
competency in  discipline  than  from  all  other  causes. 

While  rightful  authority  should  always  be  maintained,  and  should 
be  respected  by  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  children  have  rights  which  should  never  be  infringed 
They  should  be  subject  to  no  more  restraint  than  is  necessary  to 
maintain  good  order,  and  to  secure  the  successful  working  of  the 
school.  That  kind  of  petty  tyranny  in  the  school-room  that  would 
inflict  pains  and  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  needless  and  arbjtraiy 
rules,  and  that  does  not  distinguish  between  willful  and  obstinate 
resistance  of  authority  and  mere  childish  thoughdessness,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned. — D.  Leach 

We  should  not  over-govern,  we  should  never  multiply  comtnands, 
nor  needlessly  repeat  one.  Our  governing  force  should  be  regarded 
by  us  as  a  bank  reserve,  on  which  we  should  be  afraid  to  draw  too 
often,  because  it  may  become  exhausted.  Every  good  ruler  econo- 
mizes power,  and  never  puts  it  all  forth  at  once.  Children  should 
feel,  when  they  see  us  exercising  authority,  that  there  is  a  great 
reserve  of  unusual  strength  and  resolution  behind,  which  they  can 
neither  see  nor  measure.  It  is  not  the  visible  exercise  of  power 
which  impresses  children  most,  but  the  unseen,  which  affects  the  im. 
agination,  and  to  which  they  can  assign  no  limits.  And  this  is  most 
fully  felt  when  the  manner  of  putting  forth  strength  is  habitually  calm 
and  quiet,  when  you  abstain  from  giving  commands  in  regard  Eo 
things  which  are  indifferent,  and  where  such  commands  as  you  give 
are  few  and  short.  •  *'  Even  a  grown  man,"  says  Richter,  '*  whom  some 
one  should  follow  all  day  long  with  movable  pulpit  and  stool  of  con- 
fession, from  which  to  hurl  sermons  and  anathemas,  could  never  attain 
any  real  activity  and  moral  freedom.  How  much  less  then  a  weak 
child,  who  at  every  step  in  life  must  be  entangled  with  a  'stop,'  *run/ 
*be  quiet,'*  do  this,*  *  do  that  *  ?  Your  watch  stops  while  you  wind 
it  up,  and  you  everlastingly  wind  up  children  and  never  let  them  go/' 
We  have  not  to  think  of  a  scholar  merely  as  material  put  into  our 
hands  to  mold  and  manipulate,  but  rather  as  a  responsible  human 
being  whom  we  are  so  to  help  that  as  soon  as  pK)ssible  he  may  regu- 
late his  own  life  and  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Keep  clearly  in  view 
your  own  responsibilities,  but  the  less  display  you  make  of  your  dis- 
ciplinary apparatus,  and  the  more  freedom  you  can  leave  to  the  pupil, 
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Reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  formal  rules ; 
>er  that  the  perfection  of  government  is  to  effect  the  maxi- 
with  the  minimum  of  visible  machinery.— y[  G,  Fitch, 

noted  French  writer  on  education,  says  that  "  a  teacher 
vern  by  ideas,  but  by  the  exercise  of  a  firm  and  constant 

is  a  truth  worth  considering  by  all  teachers.     No  man  or 

succeeded  in  governing  a  school  or  family  successfully 
aid  of  a  will  which  was  not  only  firm,  but  fixed  in  its  pur- 
tistantly  in  exercise. 

■e  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  word  constant y  in  this  con- 
we  think,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  many  a  teacher, 
lers  govern  fairly,  but  for  some  cause,  physical,  mental 
le  exercise  of  their  will  power  becomes  an  intermittent 

:hey  come  into  the  school-room  fully  charged  with  the 
t  and  energy  \  the  next,  the  connection  with  their  moral 
rms  to  be  broken.  The  teacher  makes  no  effort  to  hold 
dard  of  discipline  when  in  this  state;  children  get  out 
lin  and  again,  and  he  seems  not  to  see,  or  seeing,  not  to 

jcipline  of  several  days  to  come  is  made  difficult  by  the 
)nce  permitted. 

ler  should  use  a  steady,  even,  regular  and  uniform  control. 
e  of  a  constant  controlling  power  like  this  has  such  great 

that  it  is  felt  even  when  the  teacher  is  nOt  present.  It 
layground  as  well  as  the  school-room,  and  goes  with  the 
en  to  their  homes,  and  is  felt  about   the  most  turbulent 

may  give  the  young  minds  an  impress  for  good  that  will 
them  through  time  and  through  eternity. — American 
ucation. 
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is  more  essential  to  securing  the  best  results  in  public 
n  a  good  understanding  between  the  teacher  and  the 
possible,  this  should  embrace  both  of  the  great  interests 
liscipllne  and  instruction.  To  secure  this  good  under- 
>th  the  teacher  and  the  parent  have  important  duties  to 
at  here  attention  is  called  only  to  the  teacher's  duties,  and 
single  one* 
her  should,  from  time  to  time,  inform  the  parent  of  the 
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work  and  progress  of  the  pupil.  This  is  all  important  when  sal 
work  and  progress  are  not  what  they  should  be.  The  rules  made  b 
the  Board  of  Education  require  the  teacher  to  give  information  ( 
absence,  tardiness,  etc.,  and  the  teacher  should,  of  her  own  motic 
and  without  a  formal  rule  or  direct  instruction,  furnish  information  i 
habitual  indolence,  indifference  and  neglect  of  study  on  the  part  i 
the  pupil  If  the  teacher  discovers  such  indolence  or  indiffereno 
she  will  earnestly  strive  to  correct  it.  If  her  effort  is  successful,  we 
and  good.  But  if  unsuccessful,  she  should,  in  a  courteous  and  kit 
way,  lay  the  facts  before  the  parent,  with  a  request  for  the  parent 
co-operation.  She  may  not,  in  all  cases,  receive  such  co-operalioi 
she  may,  sometimes,  receive  something  very  different ;  but  no  matt 
what  she  receives,  she  will  have  performed  her  duty.  In  a  larj 
number  of  cases  she  cannot  fail,  however,  to  receive  both  the  o 
operation  and  the  thanks  of  the  child's  parents. 

It  is  common  for  parents  to  express  surprise  at  the  failure  of  the 
children  to  secure  promotion.  Sometimes  the  teachers  themselv 
are  surprised  at  the  same  result.  But  the  following  is  a  comm( 
experience  at  the  superintendent's  office: — A  parent  calls  to  inqui 
why  his  child  has  not  been  promoted.  The  promotion  sheet 
hunted  up,  the  low  standing  on  examination  given,  and  the  case 
closed  with  stating  and  explaining  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  on  tl 
non- recommended  list.  The  parent  expresses  surprise  at  findii 
that  his  child  is  at,  or  near,  the  foot  of  the  class,  and  charges  tl 
teacher  with  unfaithfulness.  "  If  the  teacher  had  only  let  me  knc 
such  was  the  case,  I  could  have  remedied  it'' is  the  reply.  Tl 
teacher  may  be  able  to  explain  in  some  cases,  that  she  had  sent  info 
mation  which  was  not  delivered  ;  or  that  information  was  sent  whi 
was  not  kindly  received ;  and  these  explanations  may  be  perfect 
correct.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  teachers  do  not  take  the  pai 
that  they  should  to  secure  the  parent's  co-operation.  The  teach 
has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  pupil's  parents,  ai 
this  duty  she  is  morally  bound  to  perform,  even  at  the  risk  of  coi 
municating  information  that  may  not  be  received  in  the  spirit 
which  it  is  tendered.  It  is  very  true  that  some  parents  are  very  se 
sitive  to  unfavorable  news  about  their  children,  that  some  have  i 
conception  of  their  duties  and  relations  to  teachers,  supposing  tt 
teachers  are  to  do  everything  and  they  nothing,  it  is  even  true  ti 
stronger  language  can  be  used  of  some  parents ;  but  as  the  superi 
tendent  is  here  addressing  teachers  and  not  parents,  he  does  n 
enlarge  upon  these  topics.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  parents  should  se 
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on  such  matters.     The  fact  is,  many  do  not  and  will  not 
:hers  must  do  their  duty  no  matter  how  remiss  parents 

e  remarks  will  not  be  constructed  as  meaning  that  none 
described  is  now  done,  much  of  it  is  done.  The  remarks 
r  those  that  need  them. —  Cleveland  School  Bulletin, 


Repressing  Badoess. 

By  C.  V.  Olin. 

no  getting  over  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  bad 
\  schools.  In  some  they  are  in  the  majority,  and  this 
ry  hard  for  the  teacher  to  preserve  order,  and  if  he  cannot 
?  will  not  make  progress.  I  have  learned  three  things  that 
if  much  service  to  me  in  dealing  with  bad  boys :  First, 
ways  capable  of  learning — in  fact,  they  are  really  the 
of  the  school.  Second,  they  are  capable  of  being  made 
^ood  boys  ;  I  will  not  say  they  can  be  made  as  clean  and 
ley  had  never  been  tarnished.  Third,  they  need  a  firm 
treatment;  the  ordinary  boy  may  be  fed  with  *' taffy," 
low  loo  much. 
si^spicion      The  bad  boy  knows  he  is  bad,  thinks  you 

of  it,  and  keeps  away,  so  there  is  quite  a  space  between 
n.  When  you  see  a  boy  keep  away  from  you,  draw  him 
let  him  know  that  you  depend  on  him  to  perform  certain 
as  much  as  the  good  boys.  If  you  think  he  is  bad,  tell 
and  out;  he  will  feel  better  and  do  better. 
/  pick  at  boys  who  fail  to  come  up  to  your  standard, 
I  are,  at  your  tricks  again,"  will  not  cure  a  boy  who  is 
hair  of  his  neighbor;  it  may  stop  him  just  then,  but  you 
more  than  that. 
hlenty  of  x^vrk.     The  cure  for  almost  all  badness  is  work, 

boy  that  has  been  despaired  of,  has  been  reclaimed  by 
I  into  a  shop.  Hence  the  crying  need  of  industrial  em- 
1  the  schools;  but  as  these  cannot  be  had,  the  teacher 
the  class -work  fill  the  gap. 

ur  boys  to  work  with  you,  I  have  two  societies  in  a  class 
;  boys,  one  literary  and  one  political.  Each  has  its  Pres- 
>ther  officers;  each  meets  weekly;  each  has  committees 
besides  these  I  have  committees  on  order,  on  improve- 
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ment,  on  manners,  on  visitors,  and  six  assistants ;  all  these  are  chose 
by  ballot  each  week.  There  is  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer  besid( 
All  these  make  reports  which  are  written  in  books. 

Now  for  the  aid  these  committees  can  give  I  had  two  boys  wh 
were  execrably  bad.  I  brought  the  matter  before  the  Committee  o 
Order,  which  consisted  of  five  boys;  that  committee  reported  a  re 
olution  condemning  their  conduct;  the  boys  laughed;  the  scho 
pressed  the  resolution;  the  boys  laughed  again.  I  said  that  tl 
worst  people  liked  the  approval  of  their  own  companions,  and  ask( 
the  question:  "Are  you  not  doing  worse  than  you  think?"  TI 
other  scholars  now  let  them  severely  alone  at  recess,  before  and  aft 
school.  This  produced  a  decided  effort  to  reform.  Of  course  I  w 
at  work  all  the  time  myself,  but  I  had  the  school  at  my  back, 
fact,  I  think  that  the  scholars  may  powerfully  aid  in  repressing  ba 
ness. 

5.  lueep  a  goody  bright  lookout.  Badness  is  evidenced  by  sm 
things,  and  these  must  be  watched  for.  Vile  words,  lying,  cheatio 
laziness,  etc.,  must  be  attended  to  perpetually. 

6.  Cultivate  manliness,  "That  is  unmanly,"  will  fetch  many  a  b 
down ;  yes,  even  when  "  that  is  bad "  won't  touch  him.  Boys  a 
men;  to  wear  tall  hats,  carry  canes,  smoke  tobacco,  is,  they  thir 
manly.  Try  and  have  them  imitate  the  virtues,  not  the  vices 
men. — Exchange, 


The  Spelling-Book. 

"  Words  give  wings  to  thought.'* 

Is  the  spelling-book  losing  ground? — It  is  said  that  ninetee 
twentieths  of  those  examined  for  the  Public  Service  under  t 
competitive  system  in  England  fail  in  spelling.  Those  placed 
government  in  control  of  educational  affairs,  report,  "  Spelling  is  i 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Text-books  should  be  used  for  this  subjec 
"What  we  want  is  to  teach  spelling,  and  not  merely  to  pract 
spelling."  A  spelling-book  revival  in  England  seems  to  be  I 
result. 

In  the  foremost  educational  center  of  our  own  country,  the  expc 
ment  of  teaching  spelling  without  the  aid  of  a  special  text-book  1 
been  tried,  with  results  so  far  from  satisfactory  that  the  spelling-bo 
has  been  restored.  Wherever  the  subject  of  spelling  has  been  m< 
seriously  considered,  a  strong  reaction  in  favor  of  a  suitable  te 
book,  is  evident. 
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bstiiMte  for  the  spelling-book  f — In  the  lower  primary 
rk  of  copying  words  and  sentences  from  the  black- 
riting  exercises  in  connection  with  "oral  language-les- 
btedly  far  more  profitable  than  conning  the  '^primary 
i  constructed. 

re  advanced  grades,  copying  from  the  reading-book, 
Dsitions,  and  making  abstracts  of  daily  lessons  in 
itory,  etc.,  afford  good  practice  in  spelling;  but  will 
erage  teacher,  without  sacrifice  of  the  time  belonging 

matter  of  the  "  lessons  in  geography,  history,  etc.," 
mremitting  vigilance  in  criticism,  correction  and  re- 
ch  is  necessary  to  make  these  "abstracts"  in  any 
)stitute  for  daily  exercises  in  the  spelling,  pronuncia- 
f  short  lists  of  judiciously  selected  words? 
ertain  difficulties  in  spelling  which  are  well  known  to 
nd  almost  universal.  So  far  as  these  are  found  in 
,  or  should  be,  in  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  is  it  not  more 
neet  them  directly  and  persistendy  than  to  wait  for 

incidentally  at  long  intervals  in  the  work  of  copying 
;om position  ? — Preface  to  Reed's  Word  Lessons, 


Dr.  Blair's  Historio  Periods. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY — B.  C. 


uvian. — Creation,  4004,  to  Deluge,  2348. 

l^m  of  Languages, — Deluge  to  Calling  of  Abraham 

in  Bondage, — 1921  to  Exodus  of  Israelites,  1491. 
War, — 1491    to   Dedication  of  Solomon's   Temple, 

ner, — 1004  to  Founding  of  Rome,  753. 
Kings,— T^2i  ^o  Batde  of  Marathon,  490. 
t  Glory, — 490  to  Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great,  356. 
Military  Renown, — 356  to  Destruction  of  Carthage, 

Vars  of  Marius  and  SyUa, — 146  to  First  Campaign  of 
s  Caesar,  80. 
Literature. — 80  to  Birth  of  Christ. 

2 
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I.   Ten  Persecutions, — o  to  Crowning  of  Constantine,  306. 
11.   Northern  Invasions. — 306  to  End  of  Western  Roman  Em- 
pire,  476. 

III.  Justinian  Code, — 476  to  Flight  of  Mahomet,  622, 

IV.  Saracen  Dominion, — 622  to  Crowning  of  Charlemagne,  SoOi 
V.   New  Western  Empire, — 800  to  First  Crusade,  1095. 

VI.    Crusades, — 1095  to  Founding  of  Turkish  Power,  1299, 
VII.   Papal  Schism, — 1299  to  Taking  of  Constantinople,  1453. 
VIII.    Rejormation, — 1453  to  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598. 
IX.   English  Constitution,— 1^9^  to  Death  of  Charles  XII,  1718. 
X.   American  and  French  Revolutions. — 17 18  to  Battle  of  Water- 
loo,  1 815. 

These  twenty  periods  of  the  World's  History,  as  arranged  by  Dr. 
Blair  for  his  work  on  Chronology,  have  been  writteri  out  for  the 
Journal  at  the  request  of  the  editor.  Although  written  entirely 
from  memory,  without  reference  to  any  historical  work,  I  believe 
they  will  be  found  correct  in  their  names  and  dates. 

Respectfully, 

N.  B.  Webster. 


National  Aid. 

The  Blair  Educational  Bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  the  7th  of  April  by  a  vote  of  33  to  11.  As  finally  passed  the  bill 
appropriates  $77,000,000.  This  sum  is  to  be  expended  yeariy  fof 
ten  years.  The  first  year  the  sum  of  $7,000,000,  the  second  yeai 
$10,000,000,  the  third  year  $15,000,000,  the  fourth  year  $13,000,000, 
the  fifth  year  $11,000,000,  the  sixth  year  $9,000,000,  the  seventh  year 
$7,000,000,  the  eighth  year  $5,000,000.  This  sum  is  to  be  placed  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  each,  who,  being  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  over^  can- 
not write.  The  compilation  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  census 
of  1880. 

According  to  this  authority  there  were  6,239,958  persons  above 
the  age  of  ten  years  in  the  country,  in  the  year  i88o,  unable  to  write* 
this  would  distribute  the  $77,000,000  as  follows : 
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15,201,000 

60,000 

2,424,000 

604,000 

120,000 

340.000 

50,000 

252,000 

960,000 

6,240,000 

1,740,000 

1,320,000 

560,000 

479,000 

4,180,000 

3,820,000 

264,000 

1,680,000 

1,114,000 

764,000 

400,000 

4,500,000 


Missonri $1,496,000 

Nebraska 132,000 

Nevada 48,000 

New  Hampshire 160,000 

New  Jersey 630,000 

New  Mexico 680,000 

New  York 2,625,000 

North  Carolina 5,566,000 

Ohio 1,582,000 

Oregon 85,000 

Pennsylvania 2,736,000 

Rhode  Island 297,000 

South  Carolina 4,428,000 

Tennessee 4,920,000 

Texas 3,800,000 

Utah 100,000 

Vermont 190,000 

Virginia 5,160,000 

Washington  Territory 40,000 

West  Virginia 1,000,000 

Wisconsin 660,000 


R  THE  End. — Superintendent  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  O.^ 
owing : 

schools  need  is  not  more  of  arithmetic  and  grammar^ 
eart  culture — of  aesthetic  and  moral  training ;  less  cram- 
nng  for  per  cents,  more  moral  instruction.  The  world 
len,  as  well  as  good  accountants  and  grammarians,  and 
y  less  lack  of  intelligence  than  of  public  virtue  and  pri- 
ng,  less  lack  of  knowledge  than  of  an  inclination  toward 
I  life  of  justice,  kindness  and  mercy.  In  forming  noble 
haracter,  more,  in  my  opinion,  depends  upon  the  inilu- 
ess  and  beauty  of  execution  of  all  work  done  by  pupils 
per;  upon  school  rooms  tastefully  decorated  with  por- 
ood  and  the  great  and  with  other  pictures ;  upon  grand 
^  thoughts  from  literature,  correctly  taught;  upon  well 
» ;  upon  birthday  and  other  celebrations ;        *       *       * 

the  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  taught  in  the 

;h  in  the  line  of  the  following  paragraph  that  appeared 

lletin  of  this  series : 

le  that  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  has  so  much  to  do 
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with  forming  character  as  the  reading  lessons.  In  the  finst  plaa 
learning  to  read  is  itself  an  admirable  discipline;  and  in  the  secon 
place,  the  lessons,  if  well  chosen,  tend  at  once  to  stimulate  though 
to  develop  the  sentiments,  to  give  directions  to  the  nobler  passion: 
to  call  out  the  sympathies  and  affections,  to  furnish  lofty  aspiration 
and  to  strengthen  the  will.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  prose  lessor 
in  biography,  in  history  and  in  eloquence,  and  of  nearly  all  the  pot 
ical  pieces  found  in  the  well  edited  Readers.  The  teacher  of  a  readin 
class,  therefore,  may  be  a  moral  teacher  in  the  best  sense  ol'  the  wore 
almost  without  appearing  to  do  so,  she  can  inculcate  patriotism,  trut 
honor,  reverence  and  most  of  the  moral  virtues.  The  reading  \essi 
gives  an  opportunity  to  develop  character,  without  lecturing  ^ 
preaching,  that  the  good  teacher  will  not  lose. —  Ciet'cland  ScU 
Bulletin, 

What  if  God  should  place  in  your  hand  a  diamond,  and  tell  y* 
to  inscribe  on  it  a  sentence  which  should  be  read  at  the  last  day  ai 
shown  then  as  an  index  of  your  own  thoughts  and  feelings ;  wli 
care,  what  caution  would  you  exercise  in  the  selection  !  Now  this 
what  God  has  done.  He  has  placed  before  you  the  immortal  min 
of  your  children,  more  imperishable  than  the  diamond,  on  which  y 
are  to  inscribe  every  day  and  every  hour,  by  your  instructions,  1 
your  spirit,  or  by  your  example,  something  which  will  remain  ai 
be  for  or  against  you  at  the  judgment. — Payson, 


A  CHILD  learns  best  how  to  spell  a  word  when  he  wants  to  use 
and  the  wise  teacher  will  continually  give  him  an  opportuniiy 
create  that  want.    She  will  never  be  able  to  find  so  good  a  spelliii 
book  as  her  little  class  will  make  when  they  are  reaching  out  i 
words  to  express  their  thoughts. — -A^  Y,  School  Jaurnai, 


Hon.  L.  D.  Brown. — Education,  in  noticing  the  election  of  tl 
gentleman  as  State  Commissioner  of  Schools  for  Ohio,  says,  It  is  t 
soon  to  oudine  with  much  fulness  Mr.  Brown's  policy  as  Conim 
sioner  of  schools  of  Ohio.  It  is  known  however  that  in  addition 
carrying  forward  the  admirable  work  of  his  predecessor  in  office 
will  make  special  effort  to  render  more  truly  effective  the  prese 
school  laws  of  the  State.  His  large  experience  as  a  school  examin 
has  convinced  him  that  one  way  of  liberalizing  the  entire  professJ< 
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linations  from  the  sphere  of  pedantry  to  the  sphere  of 
He  believes  that  intellect  and  professional  skill  are  en- 
eated  worthily,  and  by  forming  none  but  adequate  tests 
■}  and  ability  he  hopes  to  induce  more  real  teachers  to 
ment  certificates  and  adopt  teaching  as  a  permanent 
nil  be  his  aim  also  to  render  effective  the  present  law 
e  establishment  of  schools  of  higher  grade  in  each  town- 
ig  certainly  will  tend  more  to  give  the  country  schools 
and  elevation  than  the  creation  of  such  a  public  senti- 
ead  to  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  law  than  this ; 
are  important  work  awaits  the  fine  intelligence  and  reso- 
f  the  new  Commissioner. 

•.  Brown  believes  that  teaching  can  only  become  a  pro- 
amanding  influence  and  worth  by  winning  to  its  service 
ty.  Method  is  much ;  but,  at  least  we  must  have  supe- 
if  we  are  to  have  superior  schools.  As  a  vocation, 
:hing  should  be  so  thoroughly  respected  and  so  well 
luce  the  noblest  young  men  and  young  women  to  adopt 
rk.  Only  thus,  he  thinks,  can  the  new  profession  as- 
place  among  the  callings  of  men,  and  to  the  end  that  it 
5uch  a  place  he  is  willing  to  give  to  it  the  greatest  energy 
ight  of  his  life. 


EDITOBIAL  FABAOBAFHS. 

lAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

information  will  be  of  benefit  to  teachers  and  delegates  who  propose 
itional  Educational  Conyention  at  Madison,  Wisconsin : 

SNTSRTAINMBNT  AT  MADISON,  PER  DIEM. 

2.50;  Vilas  House,  1(2.50;  C.  F.  Slightham,  |(i.oo;  Capital  House, 
use,  |(i.oo;  Rasdal  House,  1(1.50;  Nolden's  Hotel,  |i.oo;  Railway 
Buropean  Hotel,  1(1.50;  East  Madison  House,  |(i  50;  Lake  City 
Simon's  Hotel,  |i.oo;  Wm.  Tell  House,  1(1.50;  Madison  House, 
burch,  #1.00;  Lutheran  Seminary,  1(1.25;  Ladies'  Hall  (University), 
ty  Dormitories,  I1.50. 

membership  in  the  Association  will  secure  the  rates  named  at  hotels 
nces,  and  will  be  presented  on  payment  of  bills.    Eight  hundred  and 
isidences  will  entertain  an  average  of  three  guests  each,  at  the  uniform 
^i.oo. 

have  been  made  by  which  2,000  guests  can  be  comfortably  accom- 
I  at  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Monona  Lake  Assembly  (Lakeside). 
Dg  /^r  diem^  |i.oo. 
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An  almost  limitless  number  can  also  be  accommodated  at  the  grounds  of  tbe  State 
Agricultural  Society,  where  are  situated  large  and  substantial  buildings. 

Excursion  trains  and  large  parties  will  be  met  by  a  committee  before  arriving  in 
Madison.  Small  parties  and  individuals  will  find  agents  at  the  depots  npofi  tk 
arrival  of  trains,  from  whom  all  information  may  be  obtained. 

Omnibusses  and  carriages  will  meet  all  trains  at  stations,  and  guests  so  d^iriii| 
will  be  conveyed  to  their  places  of  entertainment  for  the  nominal  fate  of  25  cu,  udi. 

Guests  will  be  assigned  quarters  immediately  after  the  first  of  June,  and  notice  ^ 
such  assignment,  and  the  name  of  the  host,  with  the  name  of  street  and  numberi  vO 
be  forwarded  directly  by  the  committee,  who  will  cheerfully  give  any  farther  or  nnw 
specific  information,  if  requested. 

All  applications  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  J.  H.  Carpentefi  Chairman  d 
Committee. 


J.  H.  CARPENTER, 
E.  B 


Madison,  Wis,,  1884. 


BURDICK, 
CHAS.  G.  MAYERS, 


•J 


Com.  on  Entertalnmeat. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Excursion  to  the  meeting  of  the  Naiioiii 
Educational  Association,  which  convenes  July  14th  to  19th,  at  Madison,  Wisconsii] 

Round  trip  tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  July  7th  to  12th,  inclusive.  Good  to  rctm 
till  September  ist,  1884,  at  the  following  low  rates: 


From  Washington 

"  Norfolk,  Va., 

"  Richmond,  Va., 

"  Chariottesville,  Va., 

"  Waynesboro*  Jun.,Va., 

*<  Staunton,  Va., 

"  Clifton  Forge,  Va., 

««  Charieston,  W.  Va., 

"  Lynchburg,  Va., 

"  Lexington,  Va., 


to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  return. 


30  00 
29  00 

3B  00 
27  00 

26  DO 
22  00 
30  25 


The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  will  run  through  trains,  with  Pullman  Slcf 
ing  Cars,  from  Washington,  Newport  News,  Richmond,  Charlottesville,  Wayne^bor 
Staunton,  Clifton  Forge,  &c.,  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  without  changCf  connectif 
closely  at  those  cities  with  fast  trains,  arriving  at  Chicago  the  following  moruiog  n 
connecting  with  trains  for  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Teachers  and  delegates  from  the  Carolinas,  near  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  Co« 
Line,  will  connect  at  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Junction  with  the  ft 
express  train  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway.  Those  near  the  line  of  tl 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  will  connect  at  Richmond  or  CharlottcsTilte,  u 
those  from  line  of  Virginia  Midland  Railway  will  connect  at  Chaxlottesvillei  tho 
from  Southwest  Virginia  and  on  the  line  of  the  Richmond  and  AUegh^ny  Rajlroi 
will  connect  at  Clifton  Forge. 

Teachers  will  buy  their  tickets  to  one  of  the  stations  named  nlnive,  ^ind  there  bi 
the  round-trip  ticket  to  Madison,  and  thus  obtain  the  reduction  made  by  this  line. 

Arrangements  for  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  will  be  made  for  those  who  will  call  < 
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Ektmcr  Agent  at  the  General  Office  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
montj,  provided  the  application  is  made  some  days  previous  to  day 

H.  W.  FULLER, 
General  Pass,  Agent, 


Book  Notioes. 

Sr  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION.  By  Toseph 
t  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  the  College  of 
ndon,  England.     New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  i6mo„  cloth, 

are  seeking  to  know  the  principles  of  education,  will  find  them 
in  this  volume,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  principles  are  the 
all  methods  must  be  founded.  The  yolume  contains  six  lectures  se- 
English  edition  of  Payne*s  works,  with  special  reference  to  their 
:>  teachers.  Among  them  are :  "  The  Science  and  Art  of  Educa- 
ractice  and  Art  of  Education,*'  «* Educational  Methods,"  "The 
i  of  Science  Teaching,"  "  Pestalozzi,"  "  Frcebel,  and  the  Kinder- 
Elementary  Education."  There  is  also  a  short  Sketch  of  Payne's 
Pfofef^orship  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  was  founded  in 
eceptors,  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair,  the  first  of  the  kind  estab- 
yd  or  America.  Since  his  death,  in  1876,  the  importance  of  his 
ore  widely  recognized.  He  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  inyestigate 
15  predecessors  in  the  educational  field,  and  to  formulate  the  princi- 
their  practice — rules,  by  following  which  the  teacher  may  become 
7  with  young  minds.  The  book  is  printed  in  clear  type,  and  neatly 
d  in  darable  cloth,  and  is  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 


Literary  Notes. 

;eli€al  Hymnal,  by  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  pastor  of  the 
.n  church t  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Sigismond  Lasar,  has  just  been 
choir  and  chapel  exercises  at  Williams  College.  It  is  also  in  use 
rboirs  at  Harvard,  and  Theological  school  at  Hartford.  It  is  a 
atonal  church  music  book,  presenting  the  higher  order  of  church 
p.  It  is  thus  specially  adapted  to  use  in  educational  institutions,  and 
idely  adopted  by  them. 

lements  of  Written  Arithmetic"  has  been  carefully  revised  by 
V^n  Amringe,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  editor  of  Davies' 
orks.  The  Publishers,  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  have  taken  ad- 
pportunity  thus  afforded,  and  have  made  a  new  set  of  electrotype 
[ype.  In  its  present  dress  the  book  is  as  attractive  and  trustworthy 
w  book<^  on  arithmetic  in  the  market.  The  thousands  who  studied 
ir  youth  are  satisfied  that  he  should  teach  their  children. 
3.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  just  republished  <*A  Grammar  of  the  English 
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language,  in  a  series  of  letters  intended  for  the  use  of  schools  and  of  yotiiig  p 
sons  generally,  by  the  late  William  Cobbett;  to  which  are  added  six  le^sozis  intern 
to  prevent  statesmen  from  using  false  grammar  and  from  writing  lq  an  awkw; 
manner."  The  Grammar  is  edited  for  American  readers  and  schools,  with  nc 
by  Mr.  Robert  Waters,  Principal  of  the  West  Hobokjen  Public  School. 
.  — «•  Woman  and  Mormanism/'  in  the  April  IVoman  at  Work,  reveals  some  st 
ling  truths  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  subjection  of  womAti.  The  sketc! 
Emma  Hart  Willard,  the  founder  of  Normal  Schools,  and  a  paper  on  How  Brook 
Women  Manage  Benevolent  Work,  are  full  of  interest.  (lo  cenis  a  copy.  Fr 
E.  Housh,  Brattleboro,  Vt.) 

— The  QuiNCY  Methods  is  to  be  published  in  June  or  July  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  < 
21  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

— The  publishers  of  Colonel  Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching  have  in  press  a  s 
edition  of  that  standard  work,  which  includes  the  aoth  thousand  printed  mtk 
year  of  publication.- 

— Education  by  Doing,  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  for  teachers,  that  saggesum 
ways  of  keeping  children  busy  in  school  by  plays  or  occupations  that  educate, 
be  issued  in  June  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  N.  V. 


News  and  Notes. 

— The  late  Stephen  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  left  |(20,ooo  to  the  Hunf 
Va.,  Normal  School. 

— Compulsory  education  is  enforced  at  Matamoras,  Mexico. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  i  nb  instaat, 
report  of  Superintendent  McAllister,  upon  the  late  examination  of  the  PriE 
Schools  (the  first  ever  held  in  Philadelphia)  disclosed  a  state  of  facts  in  many  c 
that  showed  the  Board  the  need  they  had  for  such  an  officer  as  a  Superintend 
Out  of  53,ooo  children  about  30,000  were  advanced  in  their  clasps.  Vaiious  ca 
accounted  for  this  great  discrepancy;  among  other  things  it  appeared  that  ninety 
cent,  was  fixed  on  as  a  standard  in  some  schools,  forty  per  cent,  in  others  ;  Lhat 
per  cent,  was  regulated  in  others  by  the  amount  of  room  in  the  sdiools  above,  an 
others  by  the  consideration  that  enough  must  be  left  to  give  the  teacher  emplofoi 

— Dr.  Theodore  Vettcr,  in  lecturing  on  "  Education  in  Russia,"  says  that  the  n 
tation  of  the  Russians  as  linguists  is  due  to  their  peculiar  instructioti  m  cbiLdb 
The  infant  has  a  French  nurse  for  a  sole  attendant  until  it  is  six  years  of  age. 
that  time  it  has  learned  to  speak  the  French  language.  Then  the  German  gov  en 
comes  in,  and  is  the  child's  constant  companion.  Later  the  English  ton^i 
acquired  in  the  same  way.  At  twelve  the  girls  continue  their  studies  at  home, 
submit  to  mama's  match-making.  The  boys  go  away  to  the  gymnasia.  The  co 
then  embraces  seven  years,  and  fits  the  youth  for  a  professional  course  at  tbt  1 
versity. 

— The  school  authorities  of  Illinois  have  prepared  a  "  Manual  of  Study"  for  us 
the  public  schools  the  next  session.  It  embraces  these  features :  {i .)  A  carefully 
pared  course  of  study  for  the  use  of  country  and  village  schools.  (2.)  A  concise 
line  of  study  to  accompany  the  course  of  study  for  the  use  of  pupils  and  teich 
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Ian  of  examinations  and  record  of  the  progress  and  standing  of 

rootcB,  for  seventeen  years  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
has  been  elecfed  President  of  the  National  School  of  Elocution 
adelphia,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Professor  J.  W. 
ndei  and  first  President  of  the  school. 


Recent  Fublioations. 


AUTHOR. 

PDBLI8HBR. 

PSICI. 

Ebgllih 

T.  J.  Backus,  LL.D., 

Sheldon  k  Co., 

Intro.    $1  2& 

P.J.  Hill,  LL.D., 

«• 

1  00 

mJ  Com'  > 

D,  J.  Hill,  LL.D , 

u 

1  OO 

Alonco  Beed. 

CUrk  k  Maynard, 

25 

Trmdoc-  1 

J.  Roemer,  LL.D., 

D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

iit,Thtrd» 

J.W.TultsandH.B. 

Holt, 

" 

If  Airen  Colbarn, 

HoQghton,  Mifflin  k  Co. 

35 

Ln^Bookp 

M.W.  Hazen.M.  A., 

Ginn,  Heath  k  Co., 

SO 

rd, 

Q  la  pel]- 1 

i 

QAlutafp, 

It, 

I  ^cll(K4g  > 

I  Vereifl-  I 


JahnTetlow,A.  M., 
Charlotte  M.  Tooge, 
E,  C.  Hewitt,  LL.D., 
Un.  H.  B.  G.  Arey,  A.  M., 
Lacreda  Crocker, 
W.  A.  Rellerman,  Ph.  D., 

D.  T.  Amea, 

O.  A.  Gaikoll, 
Cbarles  and  Marj  Lamb, 
J.  B.  Abernethy, Ph.  D., 
A.  F.  Blaiadell,  A.  M., 
Wm.  Cullen  Bryant, 

W.  F.  All^n, 

John  W.  Burgees,  Ph.  D., 

Geo.  H.  Browo,  A.  M., 

Wendell  Phillips, 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co., 
Boston  School  Supply  Co. 
John  B.  Potter  k  Co., 

D.  T.  Ames, 

The  Penman's  Gazette, 
Clark  k  Maynard, 


Ginn,  Heath  k  Co., 


1  25 
45 

75 

1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
12 
12 
12 
12 

25 

15 


Lee  k  Shepard. 
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'Tc^E — Cttntonts:  Frontispiece,  Mrs.  Lncretia  Qsrfleld;  The  Growth  of  the 
BdnoATronKl  Heals,  E  F.  U.  MacCarthy,  Birmingham,  England;  Huw  to  Kdn- 
It  Humcp  Bfjinn ;  Ht«torlc  Illustrations  of  Superior  Tenchinic,  J.  A.  Rein- 
In  t  c^odon  University  and  In  University  College,  8.  K.  Bolton  ;  A  Classifica- 
K.  Bn^wn  ;  ProiMsed  Additions  to  and  Subtractions  from,  our  Education, 
[>  ;  Wag^  of  Schoolmasters  in  Ancieot  Rome,  B.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D. ;  Modern 
^K^,  C.  A  EEi^ert;  The  (}rigin  of  the  First  German  Universities,  G.  G.  Bush, 
ccmrkga  gmdles  at  Home,  L.  M.  Munger;  Foreign  Notes. 
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Ouft  LiTTLB  Ones  and  tob  Numbkt— «  bright,  entertaiDlQK  child 'a  mEgnxlue — pabllilied  dioe 
bj  the  RiuMll  Pablishing  CommittM,  16  Bromfleld  street,  Botiiton.  Mwui,,  nx  flM) «  j9«ir 

Thb  Ambucan  Natubalibt  pob  May.— Gontents :  The  Bf^&iuU;  Th?  Urr^l  ThflonT  (}f  tiM  0 
of  Cellular  Tissue;  The  Naturalist  BrasiHan  Expedition,  pn^tT  tit;  Hie  ExhalaUou  of  Oaw 
Flowering  Plaota,  (Con..)  The  Creodonta,  (illastratedJ)  E/D  n<ip#;  A  W&llt  Thraugb  th»  Ni 
History  Musenm  at  Florence;  Construction  of  Ancient  Terra-ri^ttit  Piieh-pjiH4  and  Flsgeoktft,  i 
trated ;)  Kditors* Table ;  Recent  Literature ;  General  Notes— Gi^graj^liy  Hiid  Trntels,  Q^oloir*  as^  V 
ontology,  Botany,  Entomology,  S^logy,  Psychology,  Anthropolu^yr  MJcnwxip^v  aad  Bictologi;  ^ 
tiflc  News;  Proceedings  of  Scientific  Socieiies 


Tbb  North  Ambricaii  Revibw  for  Hat.— Contents :  Defectlvs  NjittindlEailon  Law*, 
liam  Strong;  Matthew  Arnold,  E.  P.  Whipple;  A  Zone  of  WorMn,  H-  A  Pnictor;  The  ^ilvv 
the  State,  O.  L.  Lansing;  Illusions  of  Memory,  Prof.  H.  F.  iltibi.^rn  ;  Tht  SJeaatug  of  ttvag;  1 
Johnson;   Workingmen's  Grievances,  W.  O.  Moody  and  Prof.  J.  L.  J^au|rhlln, 

SouTHBRN  Historical  SociBTT  Papbrs  roR  Mat— Contentii  '  Hfct»D*trqcikni"  In  S. C,  bj Pr 
A.  Porcher ;  Stonr  of  the  Arkansas,  by  O.  W.  Gift ;  Letters  from  F'orL  Siimptvir,  by  Ueatenahi  I.  Ji 
Dianr  of  Rev.  J.  O.  Law;  Chickamauga— A  Reply  to  Msjor  S^k^  hy  J.  M,  OoKgfn ;  ReiurE  of 
E.  w.  Pettnsof  Operations  at  Lookout  Mountain;  Battle  of  lire  wry  a  UtulT.  Mhj  H%h^  UfU— R 
of  General  R.  F.  Hoke;  Report  of  General  J.  Hagood;  Wolsh^v'fl  Trilmitiit  lo  Le^  ao4  JnckAon; 
Burning  of  Columbia— Affidavit  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Law;  '  Thi-  Blu«''  Jind  "  Th«  Grat,"  a  fwi 
Bev.  J.  G.  Walker:  *'The  Eclectic  History,"  a  Review,  by  Col.  Wdi.  Allan  %   ^ItoriaL  Partirm] 

St.  Nicholas  for  Mat— Contents:  Frontispiece,  '♦  •  Rocket'  ind  '  Flyer  ;* "  "  Rocket"  an»j  "  F 
poem,  illustrated ;  The  Scarlet  TRnasrer,  chapters  I,  II  and  tH,  J.  T.  Trowbrid^p*  tbree  IHixIt^ 
**Mr.  Plantagenet  Norman  Dane,  Jingle,  illustrated;  8u]rp  rHn^r  H#ne1f,  Eltubelh  Stnart  F 
Illustrated;  The  Philopena,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  four  lllustrcLi.  ^u^-,  Wordi  ti^ellBt^  lo  Jin£l«, 
Illustrated;  Rosy  Snow,  poem ;  A  Pic-nic,  picture ;  The  X.aiA  <f  Fkc,  coacladod,  Hmyne  ^U 
illustrations;  The  River-end  Morey's  Rab ;  The  Doves  at  HmiLuii,  r>M-m,  throe  falUpage  JtliMtnJ 
Little  Things,  Fifth  Spinning-wheel  Story,  Louiw  M.  Alcoti  lllitiLraM  :  The  Song  ijf  the  I 
Skates,  verses;  Our  Roller  Skating  Brigade,  Jingle,  fnll<|4tK<'  ilNtilrafloti;  Hlslork  Boya,  0 
Norway,  The  Boy  Viking,  two  illniitrations;  **  Look  Out,  Th'Ti^  '  picture;  Marvin  and  his  Boy 
ters,  chapters  I  and  II.  two  illuHtrations :  A  Meeting  on  tho  Hnil,  xt-m^,  Itio  IlltiatraUoni;  Hi 
hair,  verses;  Work  and  Play  for  Young  Folk,  XII ;  Leather  W«>i  Ic,  riiKrlen  It.  Lfilami  \  Wot  Vnr 
tie  Folk,  The  Little  'Bov  whom  we  call  H'y,  fhll-page  illustntttrn  ;  The  St.  Nicholas  AIikiadsc, 
trated;   Jack-in-the-Puipit ;   The  Letter-box;  Agassis  AssixrtpitEoE] ;   The  Rlddle-boi«  ^illoMtraM 

Thb  Atlantic  Mohthlt  for  Mat— Content*  :  A  Roman  Sln^i^r,  XXL  XXII.  F.  Marion  Crai 
The  Anatomising  of  William  Shakespeare,  I.  Richard  Grant  ^Vltkti*  ^  LmKiiUMc  Pal«onUiki|f. 
Evans;  The  Arbutus.  H.  H. :  Bn  Province,  VIII.  Henry  Jarnt^;  At  Bool's  Hotel,  K.  W.  Bel 
Dew  of  Pamassua,  Edith  M.  Thomas ;  Matthew  Arnold  as  a  Toi^t,  Ki^rrti^t  W^ten  Prt^ton ;  It 
Time,  IX.  X,  S.  Weir  Mitchell ;  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Li,H>rg«  ¥.  Klhi ;  The  Sitter  Di 
J.  Laurence  Laughlln ;  William  H.  Seward,  Henry  Cabot  Lodi^o :  Mnr^liAl  Nifl,  T.  B  AldncLi 
Progress  of  Nationalism,  Edward  Ptaowood;  Recent  AmericaEi  Fkctiun  -,  Tuttle's  ELilory  of  fT 
Edward  Bnlwer,  Lord  Lytton  ;  The  Contributors' Club ;   Bookn  ^i^r   tKc  MoBtb. 

LiPPiN00TT*s  Maoaxinb  FOR  Mat.— Contents :  The  Hill^Siitmri  «  of  Cincinnati,  iHiutrmted 
Perfect  Treasure,  four  piirts.  III.  by  F.  C.  Baylor ;  How  the  Ruiimn  l^ppnt  Hi«  Year,  two  pape 
by  William  F.  Allen;  Along  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget't  Bound,  by  J«imf«  A.  Uarrison ;  u 
tion,  a  Story,  by  Lina  Redwood  Fairfax  ;  Diary  of  the  Last  Bitrope^n  wUth  Rode  Thrc?iigh  rhif  I 
fk-um  Berber  to  Suakin;  At  Last,  a  Story,  three  parts,  It,  by  kini*^  Port«r  ^  Shali^ivare't  Tni 
ontheStaare:  Remarks  and  Reminiscences  of  a  SexagenaKoik,  two  |)ftT>«n,  I;  The  Bev.  TVali 
story,  by  H.  R.  Francis;  A  Day  in  Early  Spring,  by  Horace  Linnt,  tugi-ther  with  oth«r  ib^^it  si 
poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  current  topics. 


Popular  Soibncb  Monthlt  for  Mat.— Contents :  The  8i»i  i>r  LeKlwIatore^  by  Herbert  % 
Beaver  and  His  Works,  (illustrated);  The  Progress  of  the  Work  lug -clamps  In  the  Lsat  HalfOii 
An  Experiment  in  Prohibition;  Th«>  Milk  in  the  Cocoannt  i  U^iifevlty  of  AitTvnomefi;  Th*l 
istry  of  Cookery,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams;  How  Flies  Han^  On,  cEllnitrated^)  Wliere  Did 
Begin?  (Christian  Agnosticism,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Curteis:  Thf  Mf«RinnfDis  of  M^-tanurn; 
New  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  by  W.  J.  Youmans,  M.  D. ;  Tim  MuTaUty  <^f  Happluees,  bj  t) 
Foster;  Was  He  an  Idiot?  :4ketch  of  Mary  Somerville,  (with  ii->rtra[t;:i  CorrtJpond^^nc*!^*  T 
Experience;  A  Curious  Case  of  Albinism  ;  Insects  andDt»ea»i;  Grapei  as  Food;  Editor's  Ti 
Progress  and  Social  Improvement ;  Yale  Professors  on  Co'U^h  atudi?*;  J9p#&c«r  on  FarlUmi 
Influence. 

Thk  Mat  Cbnturt.— Portraits  of  famous  soldiers  have  \^9t^n  a  featiire  of  recent  numb«>n  o( 
Cbnturt,  and  the  frontispiece  of  the  May  number  (beginning  4  nrw  volnme)  U  a  pattralt  of  a  ft 
warrior,  **  Chief  Joseph,  the  Nex-Perc6,"  whose  character  so  J  vjilor  ^re  piriur««qiie)y  dMciiti 
Lieutenant  C.  E.  S.  Wood. 

Henry  James's  new  three  part  story  is  begun  In  this  nnDi'i+r.  Tiif  itiort  story  of  lbs  nmn 
'*  Rose  Madder,'*  an  illustrated  romance  of  artist  life.  Mr.  Chtili"  rotitrlbutm  the  Htrnth  pwrt  «l 
Sevier;"  and  Robert  Grant's  story  of  "  An  Average  Man"  appn.i4ifkM  ItA  conclogton. 

Of  special  value  among  the  popular  illustmted  pafiers  \n  'TmImd  TUwihi^nif^^s  descriptid^Q  <4 
Salem  of  Hawthorne,"  which  contains  much  new  and  valnnblf  !ib>}EntpbkJtl  unBlysls. 

The  poetry  is  contributed  by  Austin  Dobson,  Rose  HawtHotiai?  l^tbmp  und  otht-riK 
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\Ry   Superintendent  Public   Instruction^   Editor, 

i<  to  every  OMinfy  Superintendent  and  Dittriet  Clerk,  and  muit  be  car^vUp 
\blie  property  and  transmitted  to  their  luocenort  in  qffiee.1 


E  THE  Coming  Institutes  Successful. — Let  every 
onsider  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  urge  upon  his 
ortance  of  attending  one  or  the  other  Institute,  and  let 
who  do  attend,  and  return  with  certificates  of  attend- 
3  as  may  be  in  his  power.  The  question  was  asked 
»rence  whether  the  attendance  of  a  teacher  upon  the 
es  should  exempt  him  or  her  from  the  annual  exami- 
re  no  authority  to  establish  such  a  rule ;  but  it  will  be 
)r  the  superintendents  to  so  arrange,  that  the  Institute 
nstitute  the  examination.  The  most  practical  way  is 
ndents  to  attend  the  Institute  and  there  pass  upon  the 
those  of  their  teachers  who  are  present :  Superin- 
,  James  T.  Taylor,  Jennings,  Hale,  Alexander,  Pen- 
s.  James,  Porterfield,  Havener,  J.  A.  Taylor,  and 
counties  are  near  to  or  adjoin  Wythe — ^and  in  whose 
)loyed  678  white  teachers — are  expected  to  see  that 
e  well  represented  at  the  Wy  theville  Institute,  as  their 
iir  so  small  expense,  comparatively,  for  traveling,  that 
excuse  for  failure  to  attend. 

Its  Funkhouser,  Michie,  Roller,  McMullen,  Broyles, 
Walton,  Fry,  Marshall,  Buckner  and  Silman,  whose 
or  are  near  to  Rockingham,  and  who  employ  732 
re  expected,  for  the  reason  stated  in  connection  with 
nstitute,  to  see  that  they  have  a  large  attendance  of 
isonburg. 

Its  Crawley,  Bristow,  Eppes,  Holman,  Tucker,  Hardy, 
1,  Barksdale,  Jones,  Board,  Coleman,  Wilson  and 
aunties  are  adjacent  to  Farmville,  and  who  have  em- 
ed  teachers — are  expected  to  see  that  the  attendance 
on  the  Farmville  Institute  is  large, 
called  the  attention  of  the  superintendents  in  whose 
is  are  to  be  held  and  those  whose  counties  adjoin  the 
[nstitutes,  to  the  importance  of  having  a  good  attend- 
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ance,  without  any  intention  of  excusing  the  other  superintendents 
the  State  from  the  responsiblity  of  seeing  that  the  largest  number  pc 
sible  of  their  teachers  are  present  at  the  Institutes.  Nor  do  we  propo 
that  the  superintendents  named  shall  give  their  attention  exciusivt 
to  securing  the  attendance  of  white  teachers  on  their  Institutes;  \ 
we  expect  them  to  use  their  influence  to  induce  their  colored  teachi 
to  attend  the  one  at  Farmville.  Institutes  will  amount  to  but  lit 
unless  the  teachers  attend. 

The  Normal  School  at  Farmville. — We  respectfully  call  \ 
attention  of  school  superintendents  to  the  following  article  which  ^ 
prepared  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
Trustees,  and  published  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal,  \ 
deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  republish  the  same  in  the  0 
cial  Department  The  article  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  ai 
and  purposes  of  the  school  that  is  to  be  established  in  Virgii 
Let  us  hope  that  it  is  a  harbinger  of  brighter  days,  and  that  its  efi 
for  good,  though  circumscribed  by  sex,  may  be  so  great  as  to  c 
vince  our  Legislature  that  Virginia  does  need  training  schools 
her  teachers.  It  is  not  what  we  wanted,  nor  what  we  needed,  bu 
is  far  better  than  nothing.  The  school  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
curing  the  services  of  Dr.  RufTner,  whose  early  and  long  identic 
tion  with  the  public  school  interest  of  Virginia,  coupled  with 
great  ability  and  fitness  for  the  work,  gives  him  many  advantages  o 
any  other  gentleman  that  could  have  been  selected.  We  ask  for  1 
and  the  school  the  hearty  and  active  support  of  every  superintend 
in  the  State : 


"  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  es( 
lishing  a  *  State  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  white  fen 
teachers  for  public  schools,'  the  trustees  met  and  organized  and  dec 
Hon.  W.  H.  RufTner  the  principal  of  the  school. 

"  They  will  reassemble  at  Farmville  on  the  loth  of  June  to  cc 
plete  the  organization  of  the  school  and  take  such  other  necess 
steps  as  will  result  in  the  opening  of  the  school  early  in  autumn. 

"At  the  session  in  June,  besides  determining  the  number  and 
work  of  the  remaining  teachers  and  appointing  them,  the  Boards 
adopt  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  mana: 
ment  of  the  school  and  prescribe  the  preliminary  examinations  t 
conditions  on  which  students  shall  be  received  and  instructed. 

"  The  law  establishing  the  school  allows  to  each  city  of  5,000 
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1  and  to  each  county  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  repre- 
^e  pupils  will  pay  no  tuition,  and  the  Board  is  already 
Hake  the  expenses  as  light  as  possible. 
le  that  the  Board  should  have  as  much  information  as 
reference  to  the  number  of  young  ladies  who  will 
iion.  The  county  superintendents  will  have  much  to 
ning  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  The  faculty  must 
aterial  to  work  upon,  or  they  cannot  return  to  the 
es  teachers  such  as  will  conduct  model  schools,  and 
rsonally  embody  so  much  force  as  to  become  a  marked 
jwer  in  the  communities  where  they  live  and  teach. 
ndent  will  find  himself  strengthened  just  in  propor- 
lave  raised  around  him  teachers  of  ability  and  pro- 
%  and  the  value  to  the  people  of  the  public  school 
Dunty  will,  in  like  proportion,  be  enhanced  from  year 


the  Board  is  to  build  up  a  first-class  normal  school. 
authorized  by  the  State  *  expressly  for  the  training  of 
to  teach  the  pupils  how  to  teach — to  make  each  a 
nt  for  the  education  of  children.  The  experience  of 
lich  have  the  best  systems  of  education  is  that  it  is 
aintain  an  efficient  and  an  improving  system  without 
I  it  a  plan  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  friends 
school  have,  in  the  acceptance  by  Dr.  Ruffiier,  of  the 
cipal,  the  assurance  and  guaranty  of  the  institution. 
of  his  associates,  the  object  of  the  school  will  not  be 
ind  only  exp^erienced  and  trained  teachers  will  be 
le  hQuhy.'—J^ukmoftd  Whig,  April  28. 

[nstitutes.— The  location  of  these  Institutes  this  year 
Superintendents'  Conference,  which,  after  a  spirited 
i  Wytheville  and  Harrisonburg  as  the  places  for  the 
hite  teachers,  and  Farmville  for  colored.  Major  Wm. 
Superintendent  of  Wythe  county,  has  charge  of  the 
ents  for  the  one  at  Wytheville,  and  reports  that  his 
:ing  a  deep  interest  in  the  approaching  Institute,  and 
ity.''  He  states  that  board  can  be  had  in  private  fam- 
iio  to  %i2  per  month,  and  at  the  hotels  for  $12.50. 
Funkhouser,  Superintendent  of  Rockingham  county, 
he  local  arrangements  of  the  Harrisonburg  Institute, 
^t  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
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town — all  of  whom  are  deeply  interested  in  its  success.  Board  tk 
will  be  about  the  same  as  at  Wytheville. 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Crawley,  Superintendent  of  Prince  Edward  coun 
has  charge  of  the  local  arrangements  of  the  Farmville  Institute 
colored  teachers,  and  reports  that  he  has  had  some  trouble  in  getti 
the  colored  citizens  of  that  town  to  realize  its  importance^  but  that 
has  succeeded,  and  all  are  now  taking  a  lively  interest  in  its  auca 
Board  will  be  furnished  at  from  $9  to  $io  per  month. 

We  are  in  correspondence  with  the  leading  Institute  workers  of 
country,  and  just  as  soon  as  suitable  parties  are  secured,  their  nan 
with  the  dates  of  opening  of  the  respective  Institutes,  will  be  pi 
lished.  But  teachers  need  not  wait  for  that,  but  should  im medial 
begin  to  make  their  arrangements  to  attend  one  or  the  other  of  tli 
Institutes. 

The  importance  of  these  meetings  is  too  well  known  and  appn 
ated  to  need  any  argument  in  their  behalf,  and  the  teacher  who  thi 
he  can  afford  not  to  attend  them,  makes  a  grave  mistake ;  for  thei 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  trained  teacher  will  not  only  en 
out  the  unskilled,  but  when  he  will  command  and  receive  better  5 
ations  and  more  pay. 

We  are  again  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fi 
and,  but  for  that,  would  not  enjoy  these  advantages.  Our  appea 
the  last  Legislature  for  help  to  carry  on  the  great  and  important  w 
of  educating  and  informing  the  active  teacher  was  met  by  worse  t 
a  refusal.  That  body  passed  a  law,  which,  in  effect,  prohibits 
Board  of  Education  from  holding  meetings  of  teachers,  and  1« 
it  powerless  to  assist  in  their  improvement.  Even  the  effori 
Dr.  Curry,  the  friend  of  the  Virginia  teacher,  and  the  upholder  of 
pubUc  free  schools  of  the  South,  failed  to  prevent  this  great  wn 
and  the  act  stands  upon  the  statute  books  of  Virginia  a  disgrac 
her  name,  and  a  living  monument  of  the  carelessness,  or  ihotighii 
nesSi  at  least,  of  the  Legislature  by  which  it  was  passed. 

Teachers  can  obtain  full  information  as  to  board  and  other  part 
lars  by  addressing  the  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  local  aLrmi 
ments  for  each  Institute.  These  Institutes  will  probably  not  0 
before  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July.  The  best  arrangements  | 
sible  will  be  made  with  the  railroad  and  other  transportation  line 
the  State,  and  the  usual  transportation  cards  will  be  sent  to  the  coi 
and  city  Superintendents  in  time  for  distribution  to  the  teachen 
application.  We  hope  the  teachers  will  attend,  as  it  costs  no  mot 
furnish  the  instructors  and  meet  incidentals  for  an  Institute  of 
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one  of  only  loo.  Teachers  and  school  officers  can- 
jhow  their  appreciation  of  Dr.  Curry's  kindness  to 
tnt  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  than  by  attending  these  In- 
spect him  to  be  present  at  each  of  them,  and  want  him 
eachers  of  the  State,  so  that  he  may  see  the  men  and 
doing  such  noble  work  in  building  up  the  lasting 
nia. 

s. — ^We  receive  a  great  many  applications  from  school 
;rs  for  the  new  edition  of  the  codified  school  laws, 
ad  to  furnish  all  who  apply,  but  cannot,  as  the  ex- 
^  and  binding  is  considerable.  They  are  gotten  out 
nformation  of  school  officers,  and  are  sent  to  trustees 
B  county  superintendent  who  is  held  responsible  for 
iribution. 

on  of  the  laws  from  this  office  has  been  delayed  by 
cts  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  affecting  the  schools 
1  make  a  complete  change  in  the  law  and  the  school 
laws  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  binder,  and  we  hope 
to  distribute  the  edition  which  will  embrace  all  the 
3r  affecting  the  public  free  schools  from  their  inaugu- 
present  time. 

others  now  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  obtain  these 
»r  a  nominal  sum ;  as  previously  announced  they  will 
full  in  the  Educational  Journal,  beginning  with 
running  through  until  completed. 

Wilson,  who  will  graduate  with  high  honor  in  the 
his  class  at  Bates  College,  Maine — so  says  Professor 
e  of  that  Institution — desires  employment  in  some  of 
ools. 

hly  recommended  by  General  Armstrong,  Professor 
s  as  a  colored  man  of  fine  attainments.  I  trust  a  good 
iren  him  by  some  of  our  school  officers.  His  address 
ine. 

sign  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
le  following  circular,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
id  the  faculty  of  the  Institute,  by  authority  of  the  Board 
lly  explains  the  intention  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
il  and  Collegiate  Institute,  which,  properly  managed, 
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will  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  colored  teachers  oftii 
State.  It  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  usual  summer  Ii 
stitutes  for  teachers — which  are  temporary,  and  are  supported  whoU 
by  funds  furnished  by  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund- 
but  rather  to  be  a  well-defined  part  of  the  public  school  system  oftl 
State,  and  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Institution : 

Petersburg,  Va.,  May  31st.  1884. 

This  is  to  inform  you,  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
Virginia,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  an  eight  weeks'  Course 
Normal  Instruction,  and  appointing  the  President  and  Faculty  of  t 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  with  such  trained  assistai 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction  may  think  proper, 
conduct  said  Course  of  Instruction. 

By  this  act  all  the  teachers  are  required  to  attend  said  Course 
Instruction  for  at  least  one  month  in  every  year,  and  should  a 
teachers  fail  to  attend  for  five  consecutive  years,  then  their  license 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  teach  in  said  schools  until  after  they  have 
tended  at  least  one  session  of  said  Normal  Course  of  Instruction. 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  same  accommodatiot^s  shall  be  i 
nished  the  teachers  attending  said  Normal  Course  of  Instruction  a^ 
furnished  the  students  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Jo 
tute,  in  the  way  of  sleeping  apartments,  board  and  instruction,  a 
cost  of  eight  dollars  per  month.  Those  who  desire  to  do  so,  i 
find  accommodation  in  the  city,  but  this  will  be  upon  their  own  resp 
sibiUty  as  to  price,  &c.  The  entire  management  and  control  of  ( 
Institute  is  left  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they  have  decided 
hold  a  six  weeks*  Course  of  Instruction  this  year,  at  the  building 
the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  near  Petersburg,  beg 
ning  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  that  the  following  Course  of  Instr 
tion  suggested  by. the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  will  be  pursued: 

Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  Reading,  Writi 
Drawing,  History,  Physiology  with  Lectures  on  Hygiene,  and  C 
Government  witli  the  School  Laws  of  Virginia. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching  ;  ?i 
ciples  and  Methods  of  Education ;  School  Organization  and  Gove 
ment;  and  kindred  topics. 

General  Exercises  in  Composition,  Object  Lessons,  etc.,  wiJI 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  deem 
best. 
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3^overnmentof  the  Institute  will  be  the  same  as  those 

:hool 

1  be  given  only  to  those  who  complete  the  Course  of 

lending  this  Institute  will  be  divided  into  classes,  ac- 
legree  ol'  proficiency,  so  that  each  one  may  receive 
ount  of  practical  benefit  during  the  time  they  are 

sing  to  enter  the  Institute  this  summer  are  required 
iddressed  to  A.  W.  Harris,  26  Sycamore  street,  Pe- 
their  own  handwriting,  dictated  without  the  aid  of 
h  they  must  answer  the  following  questions:  ist. 
^f  lime  you  have  taught.  2d.  What  kind  or  kinds 
If  you  expect  to  continue  to  teach.  4th.  What 
ou  expect  to  teach?  5th.  What,  if  any,  special 
:hing  you  have  received  ?  6th.  What  school,  or 
?  principally  attended?  7th.  Branches  in  which  you 
nt.  Sth.  Branches  in  which  you  are  most  deficient. 
It  post-office  address.  Sign  the  letter  with  your  full 
jur  age.  Write  on  regular  note  paper,  so  that  the 
d  away  with  the  Institute  papers. 
^itUe>  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will  assist  the  instructors 
i  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Drawing,  in  which  he  will 
theoretical  and  practical  phase  of  this  art.  Dr.  J.  L. 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 
Instruction  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  Hon.  John 
oner  of  Education  for  the  United  States,  Prof.  N.  B. 
^r  on  History,  Maj.  E.  B.  Branch,  Sup*t«of  Schools 
^tersburg,  and  others  have  consented  to  be  present 
irious  subjects  during  the  session  of  the  Institute. 
g  arrangements  for  reduced  fare  on  the  various  rail- 
len  completed,  we  will  forward  to  the  persons  who 
jir  intention  of  attending  the  Institute. 
hear  from  you  a/  once,  so  that  we  may  know  how 
the  Institute,  in  order  to  make  full  preparations  for 
:  time,  and  desire  that  all  the  applications  may  be  in 

■  instruction  is  intended  as  well  for  those  who  are 
achers  as  those  who  are  already  teaching,  and  they 
ame  advantages  as  the  regular  teacher. 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Our  Students  at  University  of  Nashville. 

University  of  Nashville, 
State  Normal  College,  May  joth,  ^^^ 

Hon.  Richard  R.  Farr, 

Staie  Superintendent  of  Public  Insiruciion : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspectic 
statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc..  of  the  students  from  Virj 
holding  Peabody  scholarships  at  the  Normal  College  at  Nashi 
Tenn.,  for  the  period  ending  May  28th,  1884. 


Virginia  M.  Brown. . 
Mary  B.  Caruthers  . . 

Mary  Rohleder 

Maude  W.  Tappey. . 
Annie  E.  Thacker — 
William  L.  Andrews 
Robert  H.  Keeney. . 
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*  Nomber  of  daily  mmIods  omitted. 

Yours  sincerely 

Eben  S.  Stearhs, 

Chancel/or^  C 

Seventy-five  is  a  fair  average,  and  entitles  the  student  to  cot 
ance  in  his  class  and  progress  with  it. 
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)0L  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


PREFACE. 

on  of  the  School  Law  has  been  prepared  by  the  Superintendent 
n,  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  the  use  and  in- 

superintendents  and  district  school  trustees.  Whilst  the  text  of 
IS  amended  by  subsequent  legislation,  including  many  entirely 
tely  followed,  the  scheme  of  the  compilation  has  been  radically 
ieve,  for  the  better.  Starting  with  the  Constitution  of  our  State, 
to  arrange  all  the  subsequent  legislation  affecting  the  public  school 

by  that  instrument,  in  logical  order  without  regard  to  the  relative 
y  the  sections  in  the  Code  and  various  acts  in  which  they  are 
1  having  its  proper  reference  to  the  Code  or  the  acts  from  which 

As  this  is  intended  as  a  means  of  giving  information  to  the 
ight  it  proper  to  give  succinctly  the  rules  governing  every  institu- 
ipported,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  State  annuity,  with  the 
<e  taken  to  gain  admission  therein.  Having  experienced  great 
Id  compilation,  owing  to  its  multip3ring  sections  by  sub  sections, 
1  such  divisions^  and  have  given  each  section,  however  unimpor- 
iber,  running  from  one  on  through  the  book  ;  and  have  indexed 
ij  and  sections;  so  that  every  section  has  its  number,  and  there 

I  LCI  referring  to  it. 

page  123  will  be  found  the  Regulations  which  have  been 
to  time  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  virtue  of  authority  vested 

the  School  Law  is  prepared  merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and  has  no  authority  independent  of  the  acts  from  which  it  is 

aber  of  copies  for  the  use  of  boards  of  school  trustees  will  be 
ty  and  county  superintendents,  who  will  be  required  to  receipt  to 
^tion  for  the  number  of  copies  supplied ;  and  upon  their  failure 
of  the  books  delivered  will  be  deducted  from  their  salaries.    The 

II  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  each  board  of  school  trustees  in  his 
one  for  each  member  thereof,  taking  his  receipt  therefor,  which 
his  record-book.  The  district  clerk  shall  mark  the  name  of  his 
ers  on  each  of  said  copies,  and  shall  deliver  one  to  each  member 
g  bis  receipt  therefor,  which  he  shall  duly  enter  upon  the  record- 

;  and  the  district  clerk  shall  be  responsible  to  the  board,  or  his 
for  each  of  said  books  so  delivered,  and  each  member  shall  be 
listnct  clerk  for  the  proper  care  of  the  copy  delivered  to  him ; 
ose  term  shall  expire  and  who  shall  not  be  re-appointed,  or  who 
be  removed,  shall,  by  representative  or  in  person,  deliver  to  said 
r,  the  book  for  which  he  receipted. 

R.  R.  FARR, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiont 
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STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

Whereas,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Vifgii 
convention  assembled,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lo 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six,  reciting  and  declaring,  that  wherea.^  ( 
the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  elector  of  Hanover,  befoi 
time  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  government  of  Vi 
had  endeavored  to  pervert  the  same  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyra^ni 
putting  his  negative  on  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
by  denying  his  governors  permission  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  acid  pre&f^ing  i 
ance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  for  his  assent,  and,  when  so  suspender 
lecting  to  attend  to  them  for  many  years ;  by  refusing  to  pass  certain  other  1ti 
less  the  persons  to  be  benefitted  by  them  would  relinquish  the  inalienable  r 
representation  in  the  legislature;  by  dissolving  legislative  assemblies  repeated 
continually,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  rights  of  lb 
pie;  when  dissolved,  by  refusing  to  call  others  for  a  long  space  of  time,  t: 
leaving  the  political  system  without  any  legislative  head;  by  endeavoring  tof 
the  population  of  our  country,  and  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  ni 
zation  of  foreigners;  by  keeping  among  us,  in  time  of  peac^e,  standing  anni 
ships  of  war;  by  affecting  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and  superioc 
civil  power;  by  combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of 
troops  among  us;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world;  for  us 
taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ;  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  the  trial  b} 
for  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  for  trial  for  pretended  offences ;  for  snsp 
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and  declaiing  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for 
iKver ;  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging  our  coasts,  burning  our 
g  the  Hves  of  our  people;  by  inciting  insurrection  of  our  fellow- 
lurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation ;  by  prompting  our  ne- 
atDDTigst  us — those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of 
refused  us  permission  to  exclude  by  law;  by  endeavoring  to 
Lut?  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of 
Drtingbiihera  large  army  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the 
[At ion  a.nd  tjrranny,  then  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of 
itiwDrthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation ;  by  answering  our  re- 
edress  with  a  repetition  of  our  injuries;  and  finally  by  abandon- 
emment  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection  ; 
»  of  misrule,  the  government  of  this  country,  as  before  exercised 
[jreat  Britain,  was  totally  dissolved — did,  therefore,  having  ma- 
premises,  and  viewing  with  great  concern  the  deplorable  con- 
jnce  happy  country  would  be  reduced  unless  some  regular,  ade- 
policy  should  be  speedily  adopted,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
he  general  congress,  ordain  and  declare  a  form  of  government 


n  vent  ion,  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  one 
ed  and  twenty-nine,  did  propose  to  the  people  of  this  common- 
constitution,  or  form  of  government,  which  was  ratified  by  them : 
general  assembly  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  fourth  of 
ic  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  did  provide  for  the  election, 
egates  to  meet  in  general  convention,  to  consider,  discuss,  and 
tution,  or  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  existing  constitution 
h  \  and  by  an  act  passed  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  in  the  year 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  did  further  provide  for  submitting  the 
rr  ratification  or  rejection  ;  and  the  same  having  been  submitted 
fied  by  them : 

general  assembly  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  twenty- 
r,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -three,  did 
tion,  by  the  people,  of  delegates  to  meet  in  general  convention, 
md  adopc  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  existing  constitu- 
wealth,  the  delegates  so  assembled  did,  therefore,  having  ma- 
premises,  adopt  a  revised  and  amended  constitution  as  the  form 
rginia : 

congress  of  the  United  States  did,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  se- 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  en- 
vide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  states,"  and 
ty  thereto^  })assed  on  the  twenty- third  day  of  March,  and  the 
ty,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  pro- 
1,  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  qualified  to  vote  under  the  provi- 
delegatcfi  to  meet  in  convention,  to  frame  a  constitution  or  form 
irginia,  in  conformity  with  said  acts ;  and  by  the  same  acts  did 
le  submitting  of  such  constitution  to  the  qualified  voters  for  rati- 
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We,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  elected,  and  in 
vention  assembled,  in  pursuance  of  said  acts,  invoking  the  favor  and  guidu 
Almighty  God,  do  propose  to  the  people  the  following  constitution  and  fom  d 
emment  for  this  commonwealth : 

ARTICLE   I. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS. 

A  declaraiioH  of  rights,  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  gomi  pt&pi£  (?/  f'lV 
assembled  in  full  and  free  convention  ;  which  rights  do  pertain  t&  them  s.iu 
posterity,  as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  government. 

1.  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  m 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  can  not  p  by  an} 
pact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity,  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty 
the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obuiuing  h&p 
and  safety. 

2.  That  this  state  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of  the  United  States  of  Al 
and  that  the  people  thereof  are  a  part  of  the  American  nation,  and  that  all  all 
from  whatever  source  or  upon  whatever  pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union  or  U 
said  nation,  are  unauthorized  and  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  whole  power 
State. 

3.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  Congre^  pai 
pursuance  thereof,  constitute  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  paramoui 
gience  and  obedience  are  due  from  every  citizen,  anything  in  the  comtitatiot 
nances  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

4.  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from,  the  peopU 
magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them. 

5.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  pro 
and  security  of  the  people,  nation  or  community ;  of  all  the  various  modes  and 
of  government,  that  is  best  which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  ^ 
piness  and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of  milta 
t ration;  and  that  when  any  government  shall  be  found  inadequate  or  cent 
these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  inalienable,  1 
defeasible  right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judge 
conducive  to  the  public  weal 

6.  That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emolum 
privileges  from  the  community  but  in  consideration  of  public  services ;  wliii 
being  descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices  of  magistrate,  Ic^slator,  or  jadg 
hereditary. 

7.  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  should  be  separate  ai 
tinct ;  and  that  the  members  thereof  may  be  restrained  from  oppression,  bf  1 
and  participating  the  burthens  of  the  people,  they  should,  at  fixed  periods,  be  n 
to  a  private  station,  return  into  that  body  from  which  they  were  originally  Ukc 
the  vacancies  be  supplied  by  frequent,  certain  and  regular  elections,  in  whicl 
any  part  of  the  former  members  to  be  again  eligible  or  ineligible,  ai  the  lavi 
direct. 
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as  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  all  men  having  sufficient  evidence 
n  interest  with,  and  attachment  to  the  community,  have  the  right 
^  be  tanked  or  deprived  of  their  property  for  public  uses,  without 
r  that  of  their  representatives  so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law 
Qt  m  like  manner  assented,  for  the  public  good. 

of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws  by  any  authority, 

he  represenlatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights  and 

:ised, 

iiital  or  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man  hath  a  right  to  demand  the 

his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses, 

n  hk  favor,  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  his  vici- 

unanimous  consent  he  cannot  be  found  guilty ;  nor  can  he  be 
ddence  against  himself;  that  no  man  be  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
the  taitd  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

!^  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
;[ii«^htnetit  inflicted. 

rarrantii,  whereby  an  officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded  to 
:es  without  evidence  of  a  fact  committed,  or  to  seize  any  person 
d,  Of  wbotse  offence  is  not  particularly  described  and  supported 
ivous  and  oppressive,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted, 
iversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits  between  man  and  man, 
eferahle  to  any  other,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred, 
om  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can 
but  by  despotic  governments,  and  any  citizen  may  speak,  write 
ments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  lib- 


egulated  militia,  composed  of  the  body  of  the  people  trained  to 
natural,  and  safe  defence  of  a  free  state ;  that  standing  armies, 
)uld  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  that  in  all  cases  the 
ider  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 
lie  have  a  right  to  uniform  government;  and,  therefore,  that  no 
from,  or  independent  of,  the  government  of  Virginia  ought  to  be 
i  within  the  limits  thereof. 

^vernment,  or  the  blessings  of  liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any 
1  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance,  and  virtue,  and 
: nee  to  fundamental  principles. 

or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of 
b^  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  vio- 
tf  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  ac- 
ss  of  conscience ;  and  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practise 
V  love,  and  charity  towards  each  other. 

lavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  lawful  imprisonment 
ahaU  exist  within  this  state. 

ms  of  the  state  are  hereby  declared  to  possess  equal  civil  and 
ublic  privileges. 

umerated  in  this  bill  of  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
Kiple  not  therein  expressed. 
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The  declaration  of  the  political  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inbibitants  of  Um  iii 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  common weaJth,  and  &b 
not  be  violated  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DIVISION  OF  POWERS. 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  shall  be  separate  and  distic 
so  that  neither  exercise  the  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others ;  i 
shall  any  person  exercise  the  power  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  ume  time, 
cept  as  hereinafter  provided. 

ARTICLE  III. 

KLECTIVS  FRANCHISE  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE. 


Sec.  I.  Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  old,  wbo  s! 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  twelve  months,  and  of  the  county,  city,  ot  tovi 
which  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  three  months  next  preceding  any  election,  sh^ll  be  f 
tied  to  vote  for  members  of  the  general  assembly,  and  all  oflFicers  elected  by  tht  \ 
pie :  provided  that  no  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  of  the  United  SEates  ii 
or  navy,  shall  be  considered  a  resident  of  this  state  by  reason  of  being  siatia 
therein:  and  provided,  also,  that  the  following  persons  shall  be  excluded  (\ 
voting : 

First.  Idiots  and  lunatics. 

Second.  Persons  convicted  of  bribery  in  any  election,  embezzlement  of  pnl 
funds,  treason,  felony,  or  petit  larceny. 

Third.  No  person  who,  while  a  citizen  of  this  state,  has  since  the  adoption  of 
constitution,  fought  a  duel  with  a  deadly  weapon,  sent  or  accepted  a  cfaallengf: 
fight  a  duel  with  a  deadly  weapon,  either  within  or  beyond  the  boundaries  of  i 
State,  or  knowingly  conveyed  a  challenge,  or  aided  or  assisted  in  any  mmnei 
fighting  a  duel,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  any  office  of  honor »  proit  ur  tr 
under  this  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  sliiH 
eligible  to  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people,  except  as  restricted  in  this  e^h 
tution. 

Sec.  3.  All  persons  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office,  and  none  others,  shall  be  1 
gible  to  sit  as  jurors. 

Sec.  4.*  No  voter,  during  the  time  of  holding  any  election  at  which  he  is  entit 
to  vote,  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  military  service,  except  in  lime  of  war  ur  p 
lie  danger,  to  work  upon  public  roads,  or  to  attend  any  court  as  suitor,  juror  or  1 
ness;  and  no  voter  shall  be  subject  to  arrest,  under  any  civil  process,  during  b"* 
tendance  at  elections,  or  in  going  to  or  returning  from  them. 


•Change  of  the  numbers  of  sections  5  and  6  to  4  and  5  rendered  nece&sofy  by  stiiknie  « 
section  4,  Article  III. 
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IE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ITRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE,  HIS  ORIGI- 
REFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

metio  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  La  goages  of 
Ettiopa  and  into  several  Asiatic  Languages. 

Ikity  h&B  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro* 
jheaaiTe  it  la,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  princi- 

antbnietLe.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
nd  natnral  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 

Bolving.  mentally  and  almost  instantly,  every  anestion  likely  to 
7  day  boaiQe«B  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  prepara- 
Qment  of  -  the  facalty  of  ready  and  sharp  losio,  to  be  applied  to 
mmoD  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
'—Geo ROE  B.  Emebsoh. 

it  Leuons  bave  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
Kcly  of  q  umbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 

pQbliBhed  daring  the  last  half  century.*' — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
lotion  Public  Schools. 
\i  Ltsmiu  u  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 

that  baa  Appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century, 
lot  heeo  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  of  instruction ;  it 
11.^' — Elbsidge  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

:he  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
ON  more  tipparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
«rta.in  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
^  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.     Pbioe,  35 


^HMETICA-L     i^IDS. 

LBUKN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
»d  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
that  aacb  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
lapiU,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
ters;    II.  Materials  for   Keeping  Store;   and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
nations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.     Many 
uee^  to  which  the  counters  ma^^  be  pot  are  carefully  explained, 
raping  store  is  described,  by  which  tne  game  may  be  maae  of  great 
ical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  grade. 
.  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
cpertDese  ia  numbers. 
20  cents.     By  mail,  30  cents. 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  Street^  Boston^  Mass* 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
tm^  liEXINGTON,  CllfCIlf  NATI  AND  liOVISTIIiIiE,  -«[ 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOVTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

^w.Asia:iiTGHroiT  omr,  e.ioh;:m:oitid 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 
IL.OTJISVIi:^IL.E    JLNiy    OINCINNAXI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NasliTllle,  HemphUi  and  Texas  Potato* 

— TO- 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etCt 
BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  A8  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  BOUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  nanlied  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOVTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  VV.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


ATTD  CIPIJAAT  A  ITiCI  *"  extensirely  lued  by  practical  teachers  for  oondacting 
UUtl  Ot/nUUL  AIUO  schools  in  good  qnift  order.  Set  No.  1  Includes  12  largest 
elegant  artistic  ohromo  excelsiur  cards,  60  large  beautiful  gold  and  tinted  chromo  merit  cards  and  160 
pretty  chromo  credit  cards,  price  ner  set  $1.76,  half  set  <1.  Set  No.  2  includes  12  larse  elegant  floral 
ohromo  exoelsior  cards,  50  pretty  floral  merit  cards  and  160  credit  cards,  price  per  bet  91,  half  set  60c., 
samples  9c.;  600  new  designs  of  beautiful  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards,  No.  2,  birds  and 
flowen,  small  sizes,  prices  per  dozen  5c.;  No.  8,  animals,  birds,  Ac.,  60. ;  No.  14,  hands,  baskets  and 
flowers,  10c. ;  No.  48,  lilies,  flowers,  Ac,  12c  :  No.  34.  pinks  and  roses  lOc;  No  30,  medium  sizes,  girls, 
boys,  and  flowers,  16c.;  No.  IS.hand  boquets  I5c ;  No.  45  roees,  for-get-me-nots,  Ac,  20c  ;  No.  17,  blooming 
roses,  16c.;  No.  66,  roees,  straw  flowers.  Ac.,  15c ;  No  9  blooming  roses  on  golden  card,  20o.:  No.  44, 
hands,  boqnets,  flowers  Ac.  80.;  No.  62,  large  sizes,  birds*  eggs,  feathers,  flowers,  te.,  80c.;  No.  14,  fall 
blooming  roses,  llliea,  Ac.,  30c.;  No.  60,  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers,  S5c.;  No.  12,  rariety  of  flowers  in 
baskets,  30c ;  No.  60,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches,  Ac,  26c.;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
iUl,  25c.;  No.  82.  (till  blooming  roites,  daisies,  Ao ,  26c.;  No.  31,  pansies,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
40o.;  No.  64,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbits,  Ac,  40c ;  No.  88,  large  moss  ruses  and  flowen,  60c.; 
No.  35,  MX  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  60c.;  No.  87,  book  marks,  variety  of  birds  and  flowers, 
80c.  Large  set  samples,  15c.  All  poet  paid  by  mail ;  sUmps  titken.  Our  stock  is  flne  and  complete. 
Please  send  a  trial  order.  PHCENIX  PUBLISHING  00.  Warren,  Pa. 
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-M^      TBOMAS  XANB  &  CO.,      Jgk 

Wjjf^  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  V^r 

^jKl  in  the  World  of  -^^^f 


Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

BOOKSELLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 
FiliMens,  M-Biolers,  BM-M  ail  hwM  InnUrers, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

1107  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Keep  on  hand  fall  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
the  State,  and  sell  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Sute  Board  of  Education. 

19**  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to.  *^I 


M 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Mannfectare  those  celebrated  Bells 
and  Cbtmen  for  Sebools,  €ol« 
lesea,  4k9*  Prieee  and  oatalognes 
•ent  free.    Addreea 

H.  MoSbamb  Si  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


nSTE^W   a-EOC3-K/J!LI=>I3:iESe 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  lilustra- 
tioDs.     Anthenlic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introduction :  Elementary,  54  cents ;  Bevited  Manual^ 
11.28;  Fhyrical,  |1.60.     Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

For  Easy  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

VIVITERSITY  PUBIiISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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THE!  -^:M:EK/IO-A.lsr 

BLACKBOARD  ERASER. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB. 


AGl 


A   BLACKBOARD  ERASER,    SUPERIOR   TO    ALL  OTHERS,  FOR  87W 

CENTS  PER  DOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.    REGULAR 

PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7  ABE   THE  BEST. 

Ist.  Becauee  thej  are  large. 

2d.   Becaase  they  clean  the  board  with  less  rubbing,  saving  time,  etrengtb,  and 
waste. 
3d.    Becaase  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  ncise. 
4th.  Because  they  take  ap  nearly  all  the  dust. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Because  iheg  wiU  wear  longer  than  any  other, 
7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO., 

SENECA    PALLS,    N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Qlobes,  Slc  ,  sent  io  any  address  on  application. 

I  Songs  for  Schools  and  Families  (Words  nnd  Music),  64  pages,  90  choice  songs,  10  eta. 
I  (mailed),  $1  per  doz.  Acme  Bongs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  sixe  and  price. 
,  Acme  Songs,  Rudimental;  Key  of  C,  same  sise  and  price.  Acme  Songs  for  the 
International  Sunday- School  Lessons  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  each  lesson, 
I  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.,  25  for  fl  (mailtKl).  Acme  Songs  for  Decoration  Day  and 
a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.  Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  83  pages,  6  cts.  "Songs 
for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepsie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  RBDINGTON, 

267  Broadway,  N-IY. 

THECOMPLETEHOME.i^«t??J^S^ 
book.    Nrw   edition.— New  bindings.— New  illustratiun>> 
from  new  desig^ns.    Superbly  tfotten  up.    Same  low  price. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
EXCBLLBNT  TbrmS.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  Issued. 
Apply  now.    B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co. .  1013  Main  St..  Richmond. 
Virginia^    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 

National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit.  Wis  .  July  31,  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau  : 

Last  April,  being  then  in  charfse  of  a  Urge  public  school,  but  desirine  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  pUcfd  my  name  witn  yonr  Bureau. 
Daring  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Putting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  Patiefied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
that  It  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  t-chool  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wi?h.  Resi  ecifully, 

EDWARD  0    FISKE, 
Headmaster  Markbam  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application- form  and  Circular,  address. 

Natiohal  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicago,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  families.    Good  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Corrtspondents. 


IT   ST^IETIDS    ^T    THE    HE^D. 


THE  LI&HT-R0NNIN6 
DOMESTIC. 


This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introdaciDg. 
Artistically  Beautiful     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heine  placed  with 
each  **  Domeelic "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic '*    more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  (Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH.  PRACTICAL,  PROGRESSIVE 

The  only  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
mitted. No  one  is  kept  back  on  account  of  tke  idleness  of  others.  The  success  of 
each  student  depends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
dard of  merit.  Teachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
in  the  South.  Our  work  must  speak  for  itself.  Special  attention  given  to  those 
desiring  to  teach.    Text-books  fu*rnif>hed  at  reduced  rates. 

LOCATION. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  located  iri  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va., 
on  the  Valley  Branch  of  the  B.  A  0.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
locilitieB  in  the  far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
mate and  the  morality  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 
vicinity. 

CALENDAR. 

Third  Term  (ten  weeks)  begins Jan  22, 1884 

Fourth  Term  (ten  week?)  begins „ April  1, 1884 

Fifth  Term  (six  weeks)  begins June  10,  1884 

Annual  Commencement July  17,  1884 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  term  of  ten  weeks .,..$8.00 

Board,  with  room  in  private  family,  per  week 12.50  to  |3.00 

SPECIAL  PROPOSITION— 7«//w>i,  Board  {in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Terms  {sixteen  weeks),  $4^.00, 

A  special  class  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
will  be  classes  to  suit  all. 

We  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  above  rates.  All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
modated.   For  further  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThc  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION- 1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bstobltehad  in  1887. 

Bapcrtor  B«Ua  of  Oogpmr  and  Ttn,  monntod 

with  tht  bMt  Bolanf  Bimgbtgtt  for  QkttrekM, 

SekooU,  Fmnm»,  FaetorU^,  Ovwrt-htuM*,  Ptr* 

Almrnu,  Tamut  Olodfca,  cto.  JStHy  fTarrmlML 

IlluMnMd  CaUlOfM  mbI  Pre*. 
VAmnnaM  4  Tivr,  lOS  E.  M  Bu,  OlndnaAU. 


PATENTS 

MUNK  ft  00.,  of  the  BuimTiHtf  AjnmoAK.  eon* 
Unne  to  act  u  Solioitora  for  Patents,  OareaU.  Trade 
Marks,  CopTrlichtB.  for  tlie  United  StatesTOuiada, 
Sngland,  France.  Germanj,  etc.  Hand  Book  aboot 
Patenta  sent  free.  ThirtT-eeTen  years*  ezperienoe. 
^Patents  obtained  throoirh  MUNITft  00.  arenoUoed 
fai  the  SciBNTinc  Amkbioan,  the  laiseet.  best,  sod 
iper,  flSOayear. 
interesting  In- 
lentlllcA■leI^> 

•w»  »m»u«  ...  <^.      Auu.  T^oo  j»  V  A^  .^  w  CO..  SCIBNTUIO 

▲kbbioan  Oflloe,  261  Broadway.  Mew  York.     «       . 


ra1iou8»7DEmivEBATTLES0FTHE  WORLD. 

B7  C  APT.  KINO.  U.S.A.    HMTORT  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.    Shows  how  Nstioni  bare  b««B  made  or 

i(Mtro7«d  la  s  day.— How  Fsao  or  Diiaator  hu  turned  on  a  •inglo  Contest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Young.— SaTM 

nme.  Aids  tht  Memory,— Q\fv^  Pleasttrt  and  Instruction,    M  m>l  and  Fine  Illottrationt.      Anate  Wanted  ■TerrwhcTCb 

C7  Write  at  omo  for  fUl  desoription  and  terns.     AddrMs  J.  O.  McOURDT  A  &»^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PERRY  &  CO.  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD ! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHCX)L  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States — New  York, 

THE  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

Summer  School  of  Languages 

AT  AMHERST,  MASS., 

WILL  BEGIN  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  7TH,  AND  CONTINUE  FIVE  WEEKS. 

There  will  be  Four  Departments,  with  Twelve  Teachers  and  Lecturers.  The  loca- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  beautiful  in  New  England.  Religious  service 
in  French  on  Sundays. 

For  further  information  and  programmes,  address 

Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi^L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adranee. 


Five  NEW  subscribers,  with  I5.00,  any  |i.oo  book.  Ten  new  subscribers,  with 
I10.00,  any  $2.25  book. 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

Twenty  new  subscribers,  with  I20.00,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 
Dictionary,  price,  I5.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary. 

Thirty  new  subscribers,  with  I30.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  1 10.00. 

Those  getting  up  clubs  of  old  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent,  for  trouble  of 
collecting,  cost  of  sending  money,  &c. 

Any  of  these  premiums  may  be  exchanged  for  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 
desired. 


jnuucy  may  uc  acui   uj  r,  \ 

our  order. 

J,  lUUUC 

r  urucr,  re 

l^isicrcu 

iciLcr  ur 

vucvK.   pajt 

tUAC   iU 

CliVBBIlf G  TiTNT. 

• 

Scientific  American,             Without  the  Journal, 

fe   20 

With  the  Journal, 

fe6s 
82s 

Littell's  Living  Age, 

(• 

« 

8  00 

« 

« 

The  Century, 

<« 

« 

4  00 

« 

« 

4  50 

St.  Nicholas, 

« 

« 

3  00 

« 

« 

360 

Wide  Awake, 

« 

« 

2  50 

« 

M 

3  00 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

« 

« 

4  00 

« 

« 

4  25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 

f< 

«( 

3  00 

« 

« 

3  SO 

BabyUnd, 

<< 

« 

50 

« 

« 

I  35 

Appleton's  Journal, 

« 

«< 

3  00 

M 

« 

3  35 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

« 

« 

5  00 

« 

« 

5  25 

North  American  Review, 

«< 

i« 

5  «> 

<C 

<l 

S  25 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine, 

«< 

M 

2  00 

« 

« 

2  50 

Magazine  of  American  History 

," 

M 

5  00 

« 

« 

5  25 

Harper's  Magazine, 

<( 

«( 

4  00 

« 

« 

4  25 

Weekly, 

«< 

« 

4  00 

« 

« 

4  25 

"        Bazar, 

« 

« 

4  00 

« 

« 

4  25 

"        Young  Folks, 

« 

•( 

I  50 

fli 

•( 

2  25 

Education, 

« 

<» 

4  00 

« 

« 

4  25 

Our  Little  Ones, 

«( 

« 

I  50 

«< 

« 

2  10 

National  Journal  of  Education 

1 

« 

2  50 

« 

•( 

3  10 

The  American  Teacher, 

l( 

l< 

I  00 

(« 

« 

I  75 

Good  Times, 

« 

« 

I  00 

« 

•< 

I  85 

The  Sanitarian, 

« 

« 

3  00 

« 

«( 

3  10 

The  Teachers'  Institute, 

« 

<C 

I  00 

« 

M 

I  85 

American  Kindergarter  Magazine, 

« 

I  00 

« 

« 

I  75 

Address 

WH.  F. 

FOX, 

Editor, 

N^.3^ 

W.  Main  Street, 

Richmond^ 

Ffl. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
19-  liEXINGTON ,  CllVCIlf  NATI  AND  liOVISTIIiIiE,  'Ql 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

^w.ASia:iiTGHroiT  omr,  E.ioH;:M:o3sriD 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FOBQE 

-TO- 

IL.OTJISVIIL.IL.E    A^lSiy    OINCINNAXI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NasliTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  m^ 

BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  A8  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  BOUTB, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  natted  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  catt. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  roal« 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  SUunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  W^h- 
ington,  D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


rkTTT)  d/llJAAT  AIT^Q  ^^  extenaWMy  used  by  practical  toachen  for  condQCtfaf 
UUlA  0\jllUUL  AllyO  •chools  in  good  qnift  order.  Set  No.  1  incladea  Yl  ]an«t 
•legant  artiitic  chromo  exceliiur  cards,  60  large  beantifnl  gold  and  tinted  cbromo  merit  carili  and  IK' 
pretty  chromo  credit  carda,  price j>er  set  $1.76,  half  aet  $1.  Bet  No.  2  indndea  12  large  elc^HDt  flof^^ 
ohromo  ezcelaior  cards,  50  pretty  iforal  merit  cards  and  160  credit  cards,  price  per  bet  $1,  half  if't  SOc . 
aamplea  9c.;  600  new  designs  of  beantifnl  chromo  and  floral  school  reward  cards.  No.  2^  Nrdi  aa4 
flowen,  small  sliea,  prices  per  docen  6c.;  No.  S,  animals,  birds,  kc^  5c  ;  No.  14,  handa,  basken  «b<1 
flowers,  10c. ;  No.  48,  lilies,  flowers,  Ac.  12c  ;  No.  34.  pinks  and  roses  lOc;  No  30,  medium  aixei^  girK 
boys,  and  flowers,  16c;  No.  18,hand  boquets  15c ;  No.  45  roses,  for-get-me*notB,  Ac.  2Dc  ;  No.  IT.  bU^ouLic . 
roses,  16c;  No.  66,  roses,  straw  flowers.  Ac,  15c;  No  0  blooming  roses  on  golden  card.  20c:  No.  ^. 
hands,  boqaets,  flowers  Ac.  80.;  No.  62,  large  sises,  birds*  eggs,  feathers,  flowers.  ^.,  80c.;  No.  14,  frJi 
blooming  roses,  lilies,  Ac,  30c;  No.  60,  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers,  35c.:  No.  12,  rariety  of  tlawcA  1° 
baskets,  dOc ;  No.  60,  rariety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches.  Ac ,  26c;  No.  52,  spring,  summer,  winter  and 
ikll,  25c.;  No.  32.  fbll  blooming  roues,  daisies,  fto ,  2&c.;  No.  81.  panriee,  pinks  and  lilies  on  gold  card, 
40c.;  No.  64,  rariety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbiu>,  Ac,  40c  ;  No.  83,  large  moss  ruses  and  flowrn,  fiOiu 
No.  35,  MX  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  50c.;  No.  87,  book  marks,  rariety  of  birds  and  tlovfr«r 
80c  Lai^  set  samples,  15c  All  post  paid  by  mail ;  stnmpe  taken.  Our  stock  is  fine  and  complfC*- 
Please  send  a  trial  order.  PHCENIX  PUBLISHING  00.  Warr«n.  K 
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TBOMAS  KANE  &  CO., 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory 
in  the  World  of 


t 


Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

ited.  Chicago. 


CKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

[LLERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 
o^BMers,  BMM  ani  FaperBox  InnlactiiTers, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

1107  MAIN  STREET.  RICHMOND,  VA. 

fall  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Private  Schools  of 
II  them  at  the  prices  Bxed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

^  Orders  pTomptly  and  pare  fully  attended  to.  *^( 


SSF"^ 


McSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Mantirftcture  ttanftf*  celebrated  Bells 
And  Cblmeft  r«r  Hcliools,  €ol« 

le^^a*  dee.     Priest  and  catalognes 
eiKtit  (ran,     Addr^w 

11.  MeSflAHi  ft  Cti^  Baltimore,  Md. 


^  a-Eoc3-i^;JLi=>i3:iES. 


DW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illastra- 
c,  excellent,  elegant. 

ion   or  introduction  i    EUmcniary^  54  cents ;   Revised  Manual^ 
$1,60.     Wall  Mapa  (»et  of  8).  $10  net. 

jebra,  and  other  workfl  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
I,  or  Gildersleeve,  addreiis 

U^I VARSITY  PVBIiISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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THE  ^i^EUIO^lSr 

BLACKBOARD  ERASER 


PATEHT  APPLIED  FOB. 


A   BLACKBOARD   ERASER.    SUPERIOR   TO    ALL  OTHERS.   FOE  BIM 
CENTS  PER  DOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.     REGULAR 
PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

TEE7  ABE   TEE  BEST. 

Becaoee  they  are  large. 

Becaa^e  they  clean  the  board  with  less  rabbing,  saving  time,  f  trengtfa,  and 


Ist. 
2d. 
waste 
3d. 
4th, 


Becaosd  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  ucisa. 

Becaasd  they  take  ap  nearly  all  the  dust. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Because  theg  wiU  wear  longer  than  any  other. 
7th.  Becanse  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Becanse  a  trial  will  convince  yon  thai  thev  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMERICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.t 

8ENECA    FALLS,    N.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Qlobes,  Ac  ,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


ACl 


Songs  for  Schools  and  Families  ([^^'ords  and  Mnsic),  64  pages,  90  chalce  wnps  10  cb 

Bongs,  Kudlmental ;  Kej  or  C,  same  slst*  and  price.    A 

II,  May,  June,  ad&i»i 
Acme  Songs  for  tiecomtlob  I>my  add 


led),  $1  per  doz. 
Acme  Songs,  Rudimental ;  Key  of  C,  same  sist*  and  pi 
International  Sunday- I'chool  Lessons  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  i<&£h  \v*tMi 


Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  mido  tiw  and  prtet 
.udimental;  Key  of  C,  same  sist*  and  price.    Acni#  Soiifis  for  [^« 


■  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.,  26  for  |1  (mall«Hl). 
a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  5  cts.    Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  82  |>Ag««,  5  cti.    ''Sqdit^ 
for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepsie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINGTON. 

^ 2«7  Broadway.  N.^T. 


■HECOMPLETE  HOME.^*?>*^*-^ 


ThCLUUIiirL.d  t  nUmCi.  fof'this  beautuul 
book.  Nrw  edition.— New  bindings.— New  illustraituit<> 
from  new  design*-  Superbly  goiten  up.  Same  low  price. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  siglit.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
Excellent  Terms.  The  handsomest  prospectus  ever  issued. 
Apply  now.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  Co. .  1013  Main  St.,  Richmond. 
rrfginia.    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Biblw 


National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

BtLoiT,  Wis  .  July  31,  ISSi. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau  : 

La8t  April,  oeing  then  in  charge  of  a  Urge  public  school,  but  deeirifig  »  po* 
sitioa  in  some  good  academy  or  collegt*.  I  pUcfd  my  name  wiiti  your  Barsiaii. 
Daring  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  rec«»ived  notice  from  you  of  a  vacanej 
in  sacb  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Potting  myself  in  commoDicatioo  with  the  party  concerned,  I  recei^'^ed  the  ap^ 
poiatment.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  »nr« 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  f-chool  economy.  You  a,r6  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wi«h.  Kesi  ectfully, 

EDWARD  O    FISKE. 
Headmaf^ter  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application- form  and  Circular,  addres* 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicwgo,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Pamiliea     Good  psy  to 
Agents  and  Private  Corrtspondents. 


AIN'IDS    AT    TUB    HBAID. 

THE  LIGHT-RONNDiG 
DOMESTIC. 

This  cot  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdacing. 
Artistically  Beantiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beinc  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic  "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic "    more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLETOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

i  THE  PEOPLE— THOROUGH.  PRACTICAL, PROGRESSIVE 
inly  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.    Both  sexes  ad- 
is  kept  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.    The  success  of 
tends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.    True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
Teachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
)ur  work  must  speak  for  itself    Special  attention  given  to  those 
Text-bocks  furnished  at  reduced  rates. 
LOCATION, 
pleasantly  located  iri  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county,  Va., 
ranch  of  the  B.  <b  0.  Railroad.     It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
far  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
morality  of  the  people.    There   is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 

CALENDAR. 

weeks)  begins Jan  22,  1884 

n  weekf)  begins ,.„ April  1,  1884 

wreeks)  begins , „ June  10,  1884 

icement July  17,  1884 

EXPENSES. 

1  of  ten  weeks |8.00 

n  in  private  family,  per  week f2.60  to  f3.00 

lOPOSITION— TttiVftfif,  Board  (in  dubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 
r  {sixteen  weeks),  $4^.00. 

I  in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 
f  teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.    This  will  be  a  good  op> 
kchers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work    There 
suit  all. 

lives  responsible  for  the  above  rates.    All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
urther  information  address. 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  OEALERSThrouohoutThc  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SiTION-i878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

astabliatied  in  1837. 

B«p«rtor  B«IU  of  Ooppmr  mmd  IVm,  mooBtod 

with  Ui«  bMt  Jtotory  Am^taf*,  for  Okurckt, 

SehoUt,  Fmrma,  FaeloriM,  (Vwt-kMMM,  Ftn 

Alamu,  Tomtr  Clock$,  cM.  /Wiiy  Wnmmitd. 

lUoatnlid  CaUloffo*  Mot  Pn*. 
VAMsmn  *  TvT,  lOi  K.  Id  Bu,  Cinelnaatl. 


PATENTS 

MT  VN"  A  CO.,  of  thfl  SniTrrmc  AiTBnif  jj,  hi 

tll  '  11.1  i;i  r  [i>«,  PolJcitors  for  Pjiu-nin,  Oiv->aiiTj*fi 
Ml  i^Tita.  fiir  the  Unlieil  f^Liiuj^  CiM* 

BL4..;'  ..  ..:!i^<',  GcrnuATij.  etc  UajjU  lionkiba 
PftUiiLs  -iiiit   iTk'^*).    TLiirt j-seveD  TOir?' oxjwfiai 

Paler, r-<..iit3irn'£i  thmuth  MI:nn  A  r4V  an!BC<Hl 

Inthe  H   [^\Tl  t  ir   AVTIHITAV,  Thr    iQruii'^t,  t«}L,tt 

toost  TTl'Li'ly  i-Li-i.M]|]itt'<l  !*[^ioMnT]L' }ln^^t.■^.  43-3lltfti 
Y^eflkly  ^^]:Jk■[|lJ|4]  rji^'ntTlTit-n  urnJ  jntPivsttsiiB 
zonnaMon.  t^jwclmen  o  <i»v  tir  1  un  rtelem  Liic  Aaii 
tcan  nent  free.  A  diU .  -.^  M  L'NN  ^  CQ^  ><  iisnlS 
AlLERlCAN  Office,  au  Ifn'.adwMTi  J^ew  York.     '^ 


FfSMdus^ToEcrslvEBATTLESOFTHE  WORLD, 

BjCAPT.  KINO.  U.  S.  A.    HI8TOKTFUOM  THE  BATTI^E-FIELH.    Ahovi  hov  NfttEoui  b^rt^b*^  c 
dMtrojed  in  •  daj.— How  Fum  or  Diiastor  hM  toniod  on  a  tinp^le  Cdpi^ ti;.   A  f  Jruid  Bnok  For  Old  and  V 

¥aM.^idjtMeMi  '^' " «  . .,       —  ,^ 

O^Writo  at  4 


OW  FUM 


lima.  jli^J  the  Memory.— Qirtm  Pltasurt  and  Instruction,    If  t4|it  mt  d  K  i  M  e  til  u  itrat Id  d  i.      Armfa  Wm  t**!  f^  tpn  -ia 
^^ — • for  ftall  dMoriptioB  ud   termi.     AAdnw  J.  C.  MvOITRDT  J:  1%^  PkllmarlphlM-h 


S8T.A.SXiXSX^£3r>    laSB. 


PERRY  &  CO.  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  roatiuractuTers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO, 

Agenti  for  the  UtKited  Siai£S—N^w  Y^rk, 


THE  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

Summer  School  of  Languages 

AT  AMHERST,  MASS., 

WILL  BEGIN  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  7TH,  AND  CONTINUE  FIVE  WEEKS. 

There  will  be  Four  Departments,  with  Twelve  Teachers  and  Lectarers,  The  loca- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  beautiful  in  New  England.  Religious  icrvice 
in  French  on  Sundays. 

For  further  information  and  programmes,  address 

Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

AmheraC  College,  Amherst^  M>^. 
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TIONAL  JOURNi|L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
erinteadent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


)NE   DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyanee. 


bscnber^,  with  ^5.00,  any  ^i.oo  book.     Ten  new  subscribers,  with 

5  book. 

W«b»tfr'8  National  Piotorial  Diotionary. 

sut^criberSp  with  $20.00,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 

!,  15.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Diotionary. 

ubftcribers,  with  $30.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  $10.00. 
^  up  clubs  of  OLD  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent,  for  trouble  of 
if  sendin)^  money,  &c. 
premiums  may  be  exchanged  for  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 

3e  sent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  to 

GI.IJBBIMG  UST. 
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WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

ATfi.  32g  IV,  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 


The  Popular  Educational  Series 

ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACBINfi. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  eeriee  so  carefully  graded,  so  beaotifaUy  printed,  or  bo  pkiloaopbi 
cally  arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  band-book  and  correct  guide  for  the  perfect  epelbifis 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicitj  aod  compri- 
hensiveneps.  It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  tjoa 
method  of  science  teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  practical  vtudj. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  i^xp^Deive  rtaU, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teach  mg.  The  book 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it^ 

A  DRILL-BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  bo 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teacher?  and  Atudenti' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OP  POLITENESS.     By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  pagie 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia.    lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  the^ 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  cataloaues  containing  full  lists  of  EducaUoiial  Publico^ 
tionSj  sent  to  any  address  on  ajypHcation.     Address, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

7 IS  <e  717  Market,  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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ctic  Educational  Series. 

N"I5rOTTliTOE33S^LEa5rTS. 


une: 

;  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  Entirely  new.  Pro- 
with  engravings  and  colored  plates.  Adapted  to  Common  and 
ibout  2d8  pp.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  85 
price  50  cents. 

une: 

:  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.     By 

s.    The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  published. 

lustrations  by  the  best  artists.    About  208  pp.    Square  12  mo.,  hf. 

Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  50  cents.    Exchange  price 


une: 

:  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hand  Draw- 
IRISTINA  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
lumbers. 


y: 

iDtroduction  and 

Sample  Oopy  Price. 

>r  New  Eclectic  Penmanship, 

^.50 

iagogy,           .... 

I.OO 

evised  Algebra,     - 

I.OO 

'est  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  - 

•           05 

Lea  for  Spoken  Language, 

I.OO 

General  History,  Revised^     - 

1.20 

Elocution,             ... 

I.OO 

,ECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.     Two  Book  Series. 


The  latest  and 


ir  St.  Louis,  Cteyeland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  etc, 

NEW  ARITHMETICS.     Two  Book  Series.    Uniting 
,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Method. 

.ECTIC  PENMANSHIP.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 


THE  POPULAR  STANDARDS! 

'ey'a  Revised  Readers,  Speller  and  Charts,^ 

!<lew  Arithmetics  and  Algebras, 

's  Revised  Grammars, 

z  History  of  the  United  States, 

imer's  Historical  Series, 

sr's  Series  of  Mathematics,  etc. 

OATAIiOeVB  FREE  OIT  APPUECATIOH. 


%  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pnblishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


.      THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DAY: 

Woman's  lodern  Lanpap  Serins 


GERMAN, 

First  Qermtffi  Book,  after  the  Natural  or  Feetalosaan  Method,  for  Schools  aa 

Home  Instraction.    12mo^  69  pages.    30  cents. 
Seoond  Gorman  Book,  intended  to  continne  the  work  of  the  FirH  Book,  hat  i 

very  valaable  as  a  BMckng  Book  in  Elementary  classes.    12mo,  84  psj 

40  cents. 
Thefe  little  books  work  marrels  in  the  e^ool-room.    The  «x«rciMa  are  eo  dereloped  oat 

lectured  ottJeeta  und  ectloni,  and  are  eo  well  gradoated,  that  umoet  finom  the  totj  ontMt  tk 

go  alone.    A  beginner  would  hare  little  nee  for  a  dictionary  in  rMkBng  them.   The  wordi 
%.       eo  introduced,  and  so  often  nsed,  that  the  meaning  is  kept  oonstantly  before  the  mind,  wiQ 

the  Intenrenrion  of  a  translation. 

An  Elementary  German  Grammar,    An  easy  introdaction  to  the  langosj 

24mo,  300  pages.    $1.00. 
A  Complete  German  Grammar.    A  fall  and  comprehensiye  treatment  of 

language  for  School  or  Home,  with  a  comprehe&siTe  Vocabolary  givi 

Synonymieal  UquivaUnU,    |1.40. 
An  Elementary  German  Reader,  carefally  graded  by  eztensiTe  notea,  making 

serviceable  to  the  very  beginner.    12mo,  145  pages     90  cents. 
A  Colldfliate  German  Reader,  or  Introdaction  to  Qerman  Literature.    Wi 

philological  notes  and  references  to  the  Grammars,  and  an  adequate  D 

tionary.    l2mo,  526  pages.    ^1.25. 
A  Manual  of  German  Convereatlon— the  **QermMi  Echo.'*    For  practice  in  t 

spoken  language.    203  pages.    90  cents. 
It  preeuppoeee  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  langnege,  rach  aa  may  be  acquired  tnm ' 

First  German  Book,  by  Professor  Worman,  and  Aimishes  a  umnnvQ  Ommmax  vex*,  allowiDg 

learner,  of  «>atse,  to  And  the  meaning  of  the  words  (in  the  appended  Vocabulary),  and  f 

l)lm,  by  the  absence  of  Bnglish  In  the  text,  to  think  in.Oermaa. 

Oopy-Boofcs  for  Inatruotlon  in  German  Soript.    Nob.  I~XII.    16  cents  < 

FRENCH. 
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cents. 
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$1.00. 


J  book,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  beet  prevailing  methods  of  langnase'tetclklBA  dM 

supersede,  in  American  schools,  all  trench  Oramman  written  only  for  FrenGh  a^oois 
Fiance. 

Teaoher'a  Hand-Book  to  the  Grammaire  Franoaiae,  famishing  the 
Teacher  ample  material  for  successful  use  of  this  book.    12mo,  146  ^ 
ll.OO. 
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man  Echo."    12mo,  212  pages.    90  cents. 

Ceet  un  T^ritable  tr^sor,  merreiilousement  adapts  au  d^TsIoppement  de  ia  oo 
familiar e  et  pratique,  telle  qn*on  U  Tout  a^)omd*haI.    Get  excellent  line  met  i 
ment  on  sc^no,  d'nne  mani^re  Tire  et  int^rossaate,  toutes  lee  ciioonstances  poHlUst  de 
Tie  ordinaire. 

SPANISH. 
First  Spaniah  Book,  after  the  Natural  Method  (like  the  Gkrman). 
pages.    40  cents. 
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What  are  Normal  Schools  in  Fact? 

A  REPORT  BY  W.  H.  RUFFNER,  LL.D. 

\  a.  Normal  School  should  be  wholly  technical ;  that 
e  in  it  should  be  pedagogical,  as  distinguished  from 
n  order  to  realize  this  idea,  however,  there  must  be  a 
ous  preparation  of  the  students  in  the  best  schools  of 

ter  understood  than  formerly,  that  the  more  liberal  the 
r  the  abler  will  be  the  primary  as  weU  as  the  higher 
;  trained  teachers.  In  Scotland  the  primary  teacher  is 
nerallvi  a  University  graduate.  And  the  law  requires 
ers  of  teachers  must  be  "professors  in  a  Scotch  Uni- 
hers  of  distinction  in  a  higher  class  of  public  schools." 
e  is  based  not  only  on  the  usefulness  of  varied  and 
vledge  in  throwing  light  upon  the  simplest  elements, 
ict  that  the  best  development  of  the  teacher's  powers 
liberal  education, 
al  branches  of  a  Normal  School  are  educational  psy- 

and  hygiene,  the  history  and  methods  of  teaching: 
y,  and  observation  and  exercise  in  practical  teaching, 
I  the  present  comparatively  undeveloped  state  of  peda- 
be  comprised  in  a  course  of  one  year. 
ivever,  that  this  ideal  may  be  realized  in  a  public  school 

grades  of  instruction  must  be  weU  provided  for^  not 
1  but  in  fact — that  is  to  say,  primary  schools  and  high 
3  if  not  colleges,  must  be  everywhere  within  reach,  and 

in  these  schools  must  be  conducted  by  the  most  im- 
Is  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner.    The  graduates 
:>ols  would  require  only  a  brief  course  of  strictly  pro- 
ction  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
t  that  in  some  of  our  American  cities  this  happy  con- 
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dition  exists.  Hence  we  find  in  Washington,  New  Haven,  Bostoai 
&c.,  Normal  Schools,  usually  under  the  name  of  Training  Schools, 
where  the  instruction  is  almost  exclusively  technical,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word  technical.  The  school  of  practice  is  the  chief 
feature,  and  the  professional  instruction  consists  largely  of  an  elu- 
cidation of  school -room  methods. 

A  varying  amount  of  didactic  philosophy,  however,  is  wrouglit 
into  the  course,  and  this,  as  well  as  other  studies,  is  sometimes  con- 
ducted topically,  and  on  the  University  investigation  method.  The 
systematic  order  is  avoided,  and  questions  are  propounded  which  the 
students  are  expected  to  investigate,  and  at  recitation  to  elucidate, 
Colonel  Parker  has  said  some  things  which  might  be  plead  in  defence 
of  this  plan. 

The  subject  of  Object-Teaching  is  magnified  and  employed  as  a 
means  of  introducing  scrap-knowledge  on  a  multitude  of  scienufic 
topics.  It  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  embody  Agassiz's  and  Huxley's 
views  of  science  as  the  gateway  of  knowledge,  and  is  carried  !0 
ridiculous  lengths  in  a  certain  school  supported  by  private  means  in 
Boston.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  travesty  of  the  views  of  those 
eminent  scientists.  In  some  training  schools,  notably  at  New  Haveo, 
the  objective  method  is  ably  employed  in  due  proportion. 

The  theory  of  such  city  training  schools  as  we  said  is  right  in  its 
radical  principle — namely,  that  independent  thought  should  beculti 
vated  by  independent  observation,  investigation  and  reasoning;  but 
in  order  that  the  resulting  freedom  or  independence  of  mind  may  be 
rightly  restrained  or  directed,  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  less 
eclecticism  of  method,  and  more  systematic  philosophy.  With  a 
soundly  constructed  normal  course,  the  city  training  school  in  such 
cities  as  those  named  might  be  strictly  professional,  because  the  stu- 
dents come  from  the  high  school  after  a  long  course  of  education 
conducted  by  good  teachers,  employing  the  best  methods. 

But  such  cities,  even  among  cities,  are  exceptional,  and  they  no  not 
present  the  conditions  on  which  a  State  Normal  School  anywhere  can 
base  its  system  of  instruction.  Nowhere  have  we  found  or  heard  of 
a  State  Normal  School  which  could  assume  the  previous  education  of 
its  students. 

The  same  conditions,  differing  only  in  degree,  are  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
where  public  schools  have  longest  existed,  that  are  found  in  Slates 
new  in  tfie  work  of  public  education.  Whilst  in  each  State  there  air 
some  centres  where  the  preparatory  education  is  satisfactory ♦  and 
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ig  in  some  States  is  better  than  in  others,  there  is  no 
best  teaching  prevails  so  generally  as  to  allow  the 
)  dispense  entirely  with  studies  which  properly  belong 
The  applicants  come  professing  to  have  mastered 
,  whereas  in  fact  the  most  of  them  have  mastered 
f  have  gone  over,  and  have  never  pretended  to  study 
hich  are  taught  in  some  grades  of  the  public  schools 
ices,  and  not  in  others,  but  which  are  properly  re- 
[  educators  as  essential  to  the  professional  teacher, 
ance  examination  is  required  in  the  primary  branches, 
imperfecdy  prepared  even  on  these  branches,  whilst 
of  many  other  essential  branches,  must  of  necessity 
order  to  have  a  school  at  all.  The  Normal  School 
o  a  large  extent  educate  its  students  academically,  as 
>nally ;  for  it  is  on  these  students  thus  educated  and 
e  must  chiefly  rely  for  so  improving  the  common 
nately  they  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  pre- 
normal  course.  In  any  view  of  the  case  the  Normal 
[ford  to  put  its  stamp  upon  an  inferior  product.  Its 
mean  thorough  education  as  far  as  claimed. 
Normal  Schools  have  different  courses — notnecessa- 
ascending  grades— some  regular  courses,  and  others 
lized,  in  order  both  to  supply  deficiencies  in  previous 
qualify  for  teaching  special  branches. 
School  law  of  Pennsylvania  embodies  the  best  estab- 
lot  universally  received,  sentiment  of  the  country  in 
mrses  of  study  which  should  be  provided  in  a  State 
These  courses  are  three  in  number— namely,  the 
Scientific,  and  the  Classical :  the  titles  suggesting  that 
nded  to  qualify  exclusively  for  teaching  a  primary 
id  for  the  teaching  of  science,  including  mathematics, 
)r  general  work  in  the  high  school.  The  last,  how- 
course  differs  from  the  scientific  course  only  by  the 
in  and  Greek,  with  such  omissions  as  will  allow  of 
se  studies  without  extending  the  time  beyond  two 
he  period  allotted  to  each  course, 
ourse  is  embodied  in  a  curriculum,  there  is  flexibility 
those  who  are  already  prepared  on  certain  branches 
bers,  and  thus  shorten  the  period  of  study,  and  in 
fnodate  such  irregulars,  graduation  is  allowed  in  the 
s  at  the  end  of  each  session. 
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The  courses  at  Oswego,  New  York,  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  Pennsylvania  standard.  At  this  famous  school  there  is  an  Ele- 
mentary English  course  of  two  years,  an  Advanced  English  course  of 
two  years,  and  a  Classical  course  of  ihree  years.  Scientific  studies 
are  prominent  in  all  the  courses. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools  are  required  by  uniform  regu- 
lation  to  have  two  courses  —one  of  two  years,  followed  by  one  of  four 
years.  So  far  as  observed  the  first  course  does  not  include  anj' 
foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  but  embodies  the  beginnings  of 
all  the  other  studies  pursued  in  the  advanced  course. 

In  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School  we  find  only  a  two  yeaR*] 
course  of  English  studies,  much  being  expected  in  respect  to  previo«ii 
preparation.  i 

The  Western  States  are  multiplying  Normal  Schools,  some  of  whkli' 
are  reported  to  be  very  good,  but  there  seems  to  be  great  diversiljr 
as  to  their  courses  of  study,  and  we  were  not  able  to  visit  any  of  them 

In  some  Normal  Schools  the  Model  School  attached  is  used  for  tke 
education,  both  primary  and  advanced,  of  such  pupils  as  are  seeking 
only  a  general  education— hence,  besides  the  ordinary  primary 
branches  we  find  in  these  schools  vocal  music,  drawing*  book- 
keeping, physiology,  rhetoric,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  ge> 
natural  history,  psychology,  Latin,  French,  &c.,  but  more  comfr.-..., 
advanced  general  education  is  sought  in  the  Normal  School  itself.    ] 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICE. 


In  the  second  or  senior  year  of  the  elementary  ccvurse  the  noraiii 
students  are  required  first  to  observe,  and  then  to  teach  in  the  pn- 
mary  school  attached  to  the  Normal  School.  This  primary  school  k 
usually  called  the  Model  School,  for  the  moral  eftect  of  the  name 
whereas,  in  practice,  it  is  the  school  of  practice  as  well  as  of  ot^ 
vation,  and  therefore  cannot  be,  in  the  strict  sense,  a  Model  School 
The  only  sense  in  which  the.  term  Model  is  properly  applicable  t( 
any  school  is  the  secondary  sense  of  pattern  or  example  worthy  o 
imitation  Such  a  school  should  be  as  nearly  at^  possible  a  perW 
school,  and  this  cannot  be  unless  taught  exclusively  by  the  bd 
teachers.  Under  this  idea  the  normal  students  are  excluded  in  soia 
places,  as  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  from  all  participation  in  th 
management  or  instruction  of  such  schools,  they  being  allowed  onl 
to  observe. 

But  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  actual  teaching,  under  lb 
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-ienced  professional  teacher,  should  be  regarded  as  an 
f  the  training  of  a  normal  student,  and  in  nearly  all, 
n  all  Normal  Schools,  a  varying  amount  of  school- 
3  allowed  and  required  of  the  students  during  the  last 
iths  preceding  graduation.  Formerly  the  instruction 
chool  was  only  partially  in  the  hands  of  the  students, 
r  the  best  schools  the  teaching  is  done  exclusively  by 
iors,  under  the  eye  of  a  critic,  who  passes  from  room 
ing.  and  occasionally  assisting  by  way  of  illustration, 
-iticism  for  a  private  meeting  of  the  seniors,  which  is 
moon  immediately  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Model 
;  example  of  this  system  is  to  be  seen  at  Oswego,  New 

this  seeming  incongruity  between  the  name  and  the 

that  the  children  in  these  schools  are  usually  better 

ey  are  in  the  outside  schools,  and  for  the  following 

er  enthusiasm  of  the  student- teacher,  who  is  thus 
first  time  to  put  in  practice  what  he  has  been  study- 

jess  and  usually  the  greater  fullness  and  accuracy  of 

md  the  superiority  of  his  methods,  which  come  from 

provements  going  on  in  professional  education. 

lat  his  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  supe- 

d  forms  a  part  of  his  trials  for  graduation. 

ior  appliances  for  instruction  found  in  well-equipped 

sion  of  all  who  have  shown  their  inability  to  make 


est  uses  of  a  Normal  School  is  to  test  the  abilities  of 
the  line  of  teaching,  and  to  stop  the  further  efforts  of 
►  is  seen  to  lack  the  essentials  of  a  good  teacher, 
drop  out  at  various  points  in  the  course,  and  they  are 
o  teach  in  the  Model  School  after  their  incompetency 
ered, 

ler.  all  these  things  are  believed  to  indemnify  the 
■  any  cost  of  time  and  money  in  sending  their  children 
L  Model  School.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  these 
lerally  well  supplied  with  pupils,  who  in  many  cases 
>n  fees.  The  fees  in  the  Maryland  Model  School 
J  to  $7  5  a  year  for  each  pupil,  and  not  only  pay  ex- 
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penses,  but  add  largely  to  the  general  funds  of  the  institution.  A  few 
years  ago  the  tuition  fees  in  the  Normal  Model  School  of  New  Jersey 
amounted  to  |$io,6oo.  These  large  figures  could  not  be  expected 
anywhere  but  in  cities. 

Theoretically,  a  Normal  School  should  have  both  a  Model  School  in 
the'full  sense  and  a  School  of  Practice — one  of  which  might  be  a  pay 
school  on  account  of  its  extra  cost  and  exceptional  superiority,  aod 
the  other  a  public  free  school.  Under  proper  management  the  School 
of  Practice  might  greatly  surpass  in  excellence  the  great  majority  d 
public  schools.  And  it  may  be  said  also,  that  for  reasons  already 
given,  a  model  pay-school,  used  as  a  School  of  Practice,  may  be 
made  greatly  superior  to  the  pay-schools  usually  met  with. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ENTRANCE. 

An  age  of  sixteen,  and  in  some  cases  seventeen  years,  a  competa* 
knowledge  of  the  six  primary  branches,  good  health  and  character, 
and  intention  to  teach  in  the  State,  are  universally  required  of  State 
students  for  entrance.  The  students  usually  must  be  recommended  by 
public  school  authorities,  but  where  accommodations  are  ample  this  is 
not  always  required.  The  entrance  examinations  are  sometimes  heW 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  so  as  to  make  selection  of  the  besi 
candidates,  and  to  save  expense  to  those  who  might  be  rejected  aftei 
reaching  the  school.  Commonly  no  tuition  fees  are  charged  to  such 
as  enter  in|regular  course. 

There  are  exceptions  !to  this  statement  however,  which  need  not 
here  be  dwelt  upon.  In* some  cases  entrance  fees  are  charged,  and 
the  money  gradually  refunded  during  the  year,  and  even  extra  allow- 
ances are  made  toward  the  end  of  the  course  to  those  who  have 
signed  an  obligation  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  so  that  the  grad- 
uate has  not  only  fees,  but  also  travelling  expenses  refunded,  wlih 
possibly  a  few  dollars  over.  The  school  at  Millersville,  Pennsylvama, 
which  was  until  lately  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  ^ve 
example  of  this  refunding  and  premium  method. 

BOARDING. 


As  to  the  living  accommodations  of  the  students  both  opinions 
and  practice  differ.  No  case  has  been  observed  in  which  any  pro- 
vision for  boarding  is  made  in  Normal  Schools  situate  in  large  cities. 
But  at  the  Oswego  school,  which  is  in  a  city  of  considerable  size,  a 
boarding  house  is  kept  for  girls,  and  the  male  students  are  left  to 
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elves.  This  arrangement  is  often  met  with  where  both 
the  school.  At  Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  it  is  con- 
ant  that  the  students  should  all  board  in  the  institution. 

a  boarding  house  for  males  and  one  for  females  in  the 
i  all.  to  the  number  of  some  five  or  six  hundred,  take 
igether.  The  charges  more  than  cover  cost.  Special 
)utside,  such  as  messing  clubs,  are  allowed, 
g  department  is  usually  a  troublesome  feature.  It  is  a 
lich  every  student  feels  at  liberty  to  complain,  for  every 
:imum  comfort  for  minimum  cost, 
atly  to  the  interest  of  the  female  students  particularly 
Id  live  where  they  can  pursue  their  studies  unmolested 
where  their  own  strong  social  impulses  may  be  suitably 
bis  can  best  be  done  in  a  boarding  house  controlled 
i  by  the  faculty  of  the  institution.  Next  best  to  this 
warding  houses,  which  come  under  regulations  dictated 

authorities.     Where  messing  clubs  are  allowed,  they, 
controlled  in  like  manner.    Such  regulations  are  more 

young  ladies  than  with  young  men,  because  they  are 

socially  inclined,  but  they  are  more  liable  to  be  im- 
id  are  less  able  to  protect  themselves. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

,  of  course,  be  rules  and  regulations  in  order  to  har- 
ify  the  proceedings,  but  in  the  best  schools  the  rules  of 
»w.  Students  know  how  to  behave  themselves,  and 
Its  are  generally  well  behaved,  and  naturally  create  a 
nt  in  the  institution,  which  demands  good  manners  and 
tment  of  all.  It  is  universally  understood  that  any 
rends  must  make  reparation,  and  if  he  or  she  is  not 
3gize  for  misbehaviour,  and  to  behave  habitually  as  a 
ady  should,  such  a  one  must  leave  the  institution.  And 
Mth  the  idle  and  incompetent.  Continued  presence  at 
t  imply  good  behaviour  and  successful  study. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

bserved  religious  exercises  are  universal  in  Normal 
ist  to  the  extent  of  a  short  season  of  worship  once  a 
ere  are  variations  ad  to  the  fullness  of  this  exercise.  A 
few  verses  of  Scripture  (in  some  institutions  always 
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from  the  Psalms)  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  constitute  the  whole  religious 
feature  in  some  schools.  In  others— notably  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecti(5ut — we  observed  a  full  and  hearty  Christian  tone.  The 
New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old  was  read  freely.  Tiie  singing  was 
truly  devotional,  and  the  prayers  were  full,  and  unreservedly  Chris- 
tian throughout.  And  besides  the  daily  worship  were  Bible  classes, 
Prayer  meetings,  Sunday  schools  and  Sunday  discourses.  The  at- 
tendance on  the  most  of  these  is  voluntary,  and,  where  compulsory,  % 
student  would  be  excused  on  the  request  of  parents.  We  have  not 
heard  of  any  trouble  on  the  point  of  religious  observance. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  VIRGINIA. 


The  Virginia  Normal  School  should  not  be  materially  different  from 
the  best  Normal  Schook  elsewhere.  The  aims  of  all  are  the  same, 
and  conditions  similar.  If  after  studying  many  we  should  succeed  io 
making  any  improvement  so  much  the  better.  But  the  substantial 
agreement  among  educators  everywhere,  as  to  what  a  State  Normal 
School  ought  to  be,  seems  to  forbid  any  attempt  at  singularity  in  our 
enterprise. 

It  is  easy  to  make  up  a  programme  on  paper,  but  the  actual  school 
in  the  beginning  must  take  its  detailed  shape  from  the  character  of  the 
material  that  is  sent  to  us.  Our  first  business  will  be  to  find  out  what 
these  people  know,  and  what  they  need  to  be  taughtj  in  order  to  pre< 
pare  them  for  successful  teaching. 

Of  course  we  must  have  our  standard  of  admission — say  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography  and  English  grammar,  but  we  must  accept  the  siandard 
of  graduation  in  the  country  schools  as  our  standard  of  entranee, 
and  we  will  find  this  to  mean  ordinarily  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  branches,  too  imperfect  to  be  employed  as  the  basis  of  normal 
teaching  without  review. 

Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  review,  in  part  at  least,  all  the  pri- 
mary studies.  These  studies,  apart  from  their  general  uses,  consiituic 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  methods  are  made.  Manifestly  ve 
cannot  give  the  best  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  geography 
to  persons  who  do  not  themselves  understand  the  first  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  geography;  and  so  of  other  things,  lower  and  higher. 
Hence  if  such  persons  come  to  us  we  must  either  reject  ihetn,  wbid 
would  end  in  closing  our  doors,  or  else  impart  to  them  the  necessary 
knowledge.     In  the  review  of  these  studies  attention  should  be  giveo 
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lentary  principles,  which  are  most  apt  to  be  neglected 
lools.  The  teaching  in  our  primary  schools  through- 
bas  improved,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  improve, 
s  distant  when  the  Normal  School  can  accept  their 
lly  satisfactory.  This  day,  as  heretofore  intimated,  has 
in  any  State,  not  even  in  those  which  have  had  school 
er  two  hundred  years.  Indeed  the  constant  growth  of 
Dth  theory  and  practice,  must  keep  the  Normal  School 

e  age  for  admission  at  sixteen  and  upwards,  in  addition 
te  attainments,  we  are  thus  assured  of  a  maturity  of 
lables  the  student  to  grasp  readily  fundamental  prin- 
>  move  rapidly  over  the  review  studies,  gathering 
:ample  as  well  as  by  formal  exposition, 
und  that  this  review  of  studies,  in  connection  with  the 
)f  teaching  them,  will  be  most  highly  appreciated  by 
have  had  experience  enough  in  teaching  to  learn  the 
iie  profession  without  having  kept  at  it  long  enough  to 
their  ways. 

ay  set  down,  as  first  principles  in  the  school  work,  that 
must  be  well  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  branches 
ed  as  competent  to  teach,  and  in  the  best  methods  of 
And  this  work,  with  practice  in  teaching,  must  con- 
[  of  the  elementary  English  course  of  two  years, 
these  lines  of  study  should,  for  the  general  culture  of 
pursued,  even  in  the  elementary  course,  beyond  the 
iry  curriculum  As  Dr.  McG.  said :  "  A  teacher  should 
ke  the  last  sixpence  out  of  his  pocket."  In  the  Ian- 
nent  elocution  and  composition  should  be  made  more 
id  there  should  be  some  initiation  into  the  fields  of 
erature.  Whether  any  introduction  should  be  made 
anguage  is  a  question  which  perhaps  should  be  ad- 
t  is  ascertained  whether  there  be  time  for  it. 
Mathematics  should  be  carried  as  far  into  Algebra  and 
irithmetical  studies  and  a  due  proportion  of  time  will 

Science  geographical  studies  should  have  the  prefer- 
»  which  should  come  hygienic  physiology,  and  so  much 
ific  studies  as  can  be  introduced  with  profit.  In  this 
irse,  the  most  that  we  can  hope  for  in  the  line  of  such 
ny,  zoology,  mineralogy,  etc.,  is  to  show  how  they  may 
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be  made  useful  in  giving  object  lessons  to  children,  and  in  exciting  the 
desire,  in  both  teacher  and  children,  to  learn  more  of  nature,  and  to 
study  those  sciences  which  expound  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

The  amount  of  History  pursued  must  be  regulated,  particularly  in 
the  beginning,  by  the  previous  acquirements  of  the  students.  If 
general  history  can  be  introduced  so  much  the  better ;  but  it  wiil 
probably  be  found  that  the  time  which  can  be  allotted  to  this  class  of 
studies  will  be  consumed  by  United  States  History  and  Constitution 
and  by  special  Virginia  History,  Constitution,  municipal  law  and 
school  law ;  to  which  might  some  day  be  added  criminal  law.  as  sag* 
gested  by  Gratz  Brown. 

The  arts  of  Penmanship.  Linear  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Calis- 
thenics and  Book-keeping  by  single  entry  should  be  taught- 

Didaxtics,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  should  consti- 
tute the  dominant  idea  of  the  school,  and  should  make  itself  felt  % 
every  class  room,  and  in  the  study  of  every  subject.  If  the  teaching 
of  the  ordinary  branches  be  done  in  the  best  manner,  the  studeoi 
receives  by  example  a  good  lesson  in  teaching  with  every  recitation 
and  every  instructor  is  expected  to  keep  uppermost  in  the  class  roon 
the  pedagogical  idea.  Every  topic  is  studied  with  reference  to  in 
use  in  the  school  room ;  and  this  is  an  amazing  help  in  securin| 
clearness  of  understanding  and  clearness  of  statement  in  the  student 

But  education  must,  of  course,  be  taught  as  a  special  subject  in  al 
its  relations — historical,  philosophical  and  practical.  So  much  of  tin 
educational  side  of  Mental  Science,  the  practical  side  of  Ethics,  an( 
the  relations  between  the  mental  and  the  physical,  as  time  will  adraii 
of,  may  be  brought  into  the  elementary  course.  But  during  thi 
period  the  philosophy  and  history  of  the  subject  most  yield  to  in 
struction  and  drill  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  primaf} 
branches.  School  organization  and  discipline,  school  apparatus  an<l 
furniture,  school  architecture,  and  all  else  included  under  the  generi 
title  of  School  Economy,  must  form  a  part  of  the  elementary  course 

Such  are  the  subjects  which  should  be  wrought  into  a  two  y^rs 
course,  at  the  end  of  which  a  diploma  should  be  given,  which  shotik 
be  accepted  as  a  license  to  teach  a  primary  (including  grammar 
school  in  any  part  of  the  State  without  farther  examination,  for,  say 
three  years. 

Such  students  as  have  been  exceptionally  well  taught  b^lbn 
coming  might  be  allowed  to  graduate  on  this  course  in  one  yeaf 
but  never  in  less  than  one  year. 

It  is  best  perhaps  to  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  at  this  poini 
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g^  the  studies  into  a  working  scheme,  as  this  would 
to  be  changed  to  fit  the  actual  school  we  may  have  to 

Elementary,  there  should  be  an  Advanced  Course^ 
can  should  be  advised  to  take  for  its  liberalizing  and 
effects,  as  well  as  for  qualifying  them  to  teach  the 
es.  This  course  as  to  the  bulk  of  its  subject-matter, 
r  materially  from  an  ordinary  high  school  course, 
iiage,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  are  carried 
iier  languages  introduced.  In  the  manner  of  teaching 
i  Normal  methods  should  be  followed  so  far  as  prac- 
igth  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  higher  branches 
iistinct  study. 

J  of  Education,  in  the  Advanced  Course,  should  be 
jr  into  its  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  Physical  and  His- 
\  and  relations;  and  its  applications  in  the  field  of 
I  be  more  specialized — that  is,  adapted  more  specially 
racies  of  individual  children.  The  highest  attainment 
iOt  reached  until  the  teacher  is  able  to  make  a  special 
pupil,  and  to  form  an  ideal  representing  the  perfected 
e  pupil — hold  it  up  before  him  for  his  study  and  imi- 
cate  him  up  to  the  ideal.  How  to  form  this  ideal,  how 
ication,  how  to  get  control  of  the  wild  nature,  and  by 
Iture  to  balance  and  strengthen  its  powers  until  the 

best  possible.  In  each  case  this  is  the  deepest  study 
t  work  of  the  teacher. 

ms,  as  these  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
iiigher  grades  of  didactic  study. 

r  considered  a  special  branch  of  the  general  subject  of 
what  will  be  the  all-embracing  subject  at  last,  is  rapidly 
finite  shape.  It  is  one  which  was  urged  by  the  pres- 
the  attention  of  the  Virginia  Educational  Association 
e,  and  also  on  the  attention  of  the  National  Educational 
^ht  years  ago,  at  its  meeting  in  Baltimore.  It  was  dis- 
the  title  of  Ethology,  a  name  first  suggested  by  John 
d  intended  as  the  name  of  a  proposed  science  which 
y  the  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  of  individual 
ese  laws  are  khown,  but  they  have  not  been  arranged 
as  unquestionably  they  should  be  and  will  be  ;  and  until 
^ill  be  impossible  to  subject  the  moral  nature  of  a  pupil 
ic  and  careful  training  that  we  apply  to  the  intellectual 
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nature.  And  our  educational  system  must  be  deficient  in  symmetiy 
until  teachers  are  trained  to  understand  that  the  true  end  and  aim  of 
education  is  the  development  of  character  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Note. — The  above  is  from  a  report  made  to  the  Normal  School  Board  al 
its  meeting  in  Farmville  June  lo,  and  is  published  in  the  Eoi  cational  Joii- 
NAL  by  request  of  members  of  the  Board.  The  latter  part  of  the  report  b 
omitted  because  it  presents  a  number  of  details  which  won  I J  not  be  likely 
to  interest  the  public. 

American  Life— Its  Influenoe  on  the  Public  SchoolB, 

SUPERINTENDENT   R.   A.    HINSDALE*S  ADDRESS. 

[The  following  ftddreM  wu  delirered  by  Superintendent  Qinidftle  on  the  ff^rtii^l  itrdlatk»D  ''f  <h* 
new  West  Side  High  School  building,  Cleyeland,  Ohio,  June  ]2tb,  1884.1 

There  are  several  reasons,  Mr.  President,  why  it  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  to  participate  in  these  exercises.  A  statement  or  tbc« 
reasons  will  form  the  staple  of  my  brief  address : 

First.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  the  completion  of  this  buildings  and  iLi  ddi- 
cation  to  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  built,  is  an  important  event  in  itself.  Wfailc 
the  school  sjrstem  of  the  city  is  a  unit  in  organization,  in  studies^  and  in  spiiit»  tta? 
is  still  a  sense  in  which  the  West  High  School  is  the  crown  of  the  West  Side  m^ 
South  Side  schools.  It  is  true  that  this  school  has  an  honorable  history  of  more  tbii 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  Mr.  Hopkinson  will  tell  us;  true  that  it  has  long  dotie  i 
laborious  and  useful  work  in  the  old  home  that  is  now  to  be  abandoned ;  but  tbi£ 
home  has  been  so  long  outgrown,  and  the  demand  for  larger  room  and  beUer  fjiciti- 
ties  has  been  so  urgent,  that  I  cannot  hesitate  to  describe  the  abandonment  of  the  aid 
building,  and  the  opening  of  this  new  one,  as  an  event  in  the  education  a!  h^^torj  oT 
this  community  well  worthy  of  this  public  recognition.  I  therefore  congratulate  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  West  High  School — I  congratulate  the  pnptls  in  tijc 
grades  below,  who  are  looking  with  interest  and  expectancy  to  this  school — I  cm- 
gratulate  this  whole  community  on  the  dedication  of  this  building,  so  commixiioai 
and  so  well  fitted  to  its  work,  to  the  cause  of  high  school  education. 

Then,  secondly.  I  welcome  this  occasion  because  it  brings  here  this  large,  intelli- 
gent and  representative  audience,  and  holds  them  face  to 'face  for  an  evening  vitlt 
the  subject  of  popular  education.  Mr.  President,  I  have  for  several  years  seen  in^i 
deplored  the  tendency  of  the  public  and  public  school  teachers  to  sepirate  from  cict 
other  in  interest  and  in  sympathies.  Possibly  some  will  say  what  I  see  is  intaginiPfi 
but  to  me  it  is  a  real  and  practical  fact.  Schools  and  pupils  and  teachers  muttEplj 
apace,  and  the  public  expends  on  them  constantly  increasing  sums  of  monej' ;  ^ 
these  facts  do  not  prove  that  the  people  and  the  schools  are  in  that  close  accord  aad 
active  sympathy  which  are  so  desirable  and  so  necessary  to  the  best  results.  I  od' 
not  resist  the  impression  that  the  personal  interest  of  citizens  generally  in  schools  hii 
declined ;  that  they  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  done  in  the  schools  le&s  \^* 
fectly  than  in  former  years,  and  that  the  schools  are  more  and  more  left  lo  boards  4 
education  on  the  one  part  and  to  professional  teachers  on  the  other.  Visits  of  in- 
spection to  the  schools  become  fewer  as  the  population  increases.     One  of  the  snp^- 
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»inmon  experiences  is  to  Bnd  that  parents  of  high  intelligence  and 
not  know  even  the  names  of  their  childrens*  teachers.  The  public 
Test  in  gatherings  of  teachers,  institutes,  associations,  and  conven- 
uch  meetings  were  formerly  attended  by  many  citizens,  some  of 
elves  interested  participants  in  the  exercises,  they  are  now  made 
ly  so,  of  teachers  and  their  personal  following.  Except  one  man, 
ely  employed  in  the  work,  I  can  think  of  no  clergyman  who  ever 
oors  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association ;  nor  can  I 
)hysician,  or  a  man  of  affairs  who  has  appeared  on  the  programme 
iation  for  several  years.  Moreover,  while  the  public  are  handing 
^ement  of  the  schools  over  to  teachers,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
5  a  diminishing  part  in  all  legislative  matters  pertaining  to  schools 

Verily  it  seems  that  the  teachers  of  Ohio  have  less  weight  with 
)hio  than  they  had  thirty  years  ago.  Now,  if  the  fact  be  as  I  sup- 
I  tendency  on  the  part  of  public  and  teachers  to  grow  apart — what 
This  question  I  cannot  answer,  except  to  speak  of  the  growth  of 
or  in  American  society  and  the  increasing  absorption  of  all  classes 
rs.     Again,  if  my  view  of  the  case  is  right,  then  such  an  occasion 

doubly  welcomed ;  welcomed  because  it  marks  a  step  in  educa- 
elcomed  because  it  brings  teachers  and  pupils  and  patrons  to- 
interests,  views,  and  tendencies  that  belong  to  them  in  common, 
lad  to  be  here  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  say  to  these 
hrough  the'  press  to  a  still  larger  audience,  some  words  concerning 
most  commonly  made  with  the  public  schools.  It  is  alleged  that 
ds  are  forcing  methods ;  that  the  schools  are  hothouses ;  that  the 
K>th  body  and  mind  is  too  strong ;  that  time  is  not  taken  to  do  the 
x>  much  is  attempted ;  that  the  mental  temperature  is  too  high^- 
I  mean  much  the  same  thing,  but  that  may  properly  be  stated  sepa- 
y  put  the  main  thought  in  different  forms.     Without  insisting  upon 

there  are  schools  and  schools ;  that  what  is  true  of  one  school  is 

another,  I  wish  to  dispose  of  the  whole  issue  in  a  frank  statement 
le  to  be  the  facts.  The  following  propositions  will  sum  up  all  the 
i  criticisms. 

ition  is  a  part  of  American  life ;  the  American  school  is  instinct 
American  society,  and  it  beats  with  the  same  pulse.  What,  then, 
in  society,  in  so  far  as  we  are  here  concerned  with  it  ? 
Harris  :  *'  The  race  to  which  we  as  a  people  belong  is  not  an  in- 
k  at  its  history,  and  study  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  its  achieve- 
it  done  all  this  ?  What  would  it  have  done  if  it  had  not  had  am- 
:ion  and  much  heart-hunger?  Have  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
;n  the  most  discontented  of  races  on  the  planet  ?  What  contented 
las  accomplished  anything  for  which  mankind  are  the  better  ?  Our 
Is  the  workman  who  is  looking  beyond  the  machine  he  is  using  to 

he  has  conceived  in  his  mind.  Arkwright,  Whitney,  Fulton, 
e  and  Bessemer  are  held  in  high  honor  as  heroes  in  the  conquest 

Hall  shows  that  Americans  are  the  most  discontented  and  restless 
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division  of  the  Saxon-Norman  race.     Speaking^  of  an  American's  Brst  impressions  qq 
returning  home  from  Germany,  he  says  : 

"We  breathe  a  trifle  faster  [than  the  German],  the  heart  beats  somewhat  qakkcf) 
and  all  vital  processes  are  accelerated.  We  consume  our  reserve  physical  forc«,  and 
overdo  more  frequently,  easily,  and  unconsciously.  The  nervous  system  begtM  tc 
grow  more  active,  and  perhaps  we  feel  less  poise  ;  a  slight  sense  of  restle^ness  xad 
haste  grows  not  infrequently  on  a  nervous  person.  In  some  ca^cs  beer  aiid  wine, 
which  may  have  been  used  constantly  with  impunity  abroad,  must  be  given  up  on  re- 
turning. If  we  rest,  we  find  ourselves  beating  lime  with  hands,  feet  or  head ;  or^  Of 
stead  of  storing  it  up,  love  to  let  our  surplus  energy  trickle  off  by  the  ifitfirtniti«nt 
propulsion  of  a  rocking-chair — an  abomination  almost  unknown  on  the  Continent 
Our  very  speech  often  seems  a  trifle  more  rapid  and  emphatic ;  and  our  gesture*,  if 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  gesticulating,  are  a  little  more  florid  and  dennongtratwc.  The 
appetite  improves,  digestion  is  quite  commonly  better,  and  ladies  have  assured  me 
that  their  complexions  were  benefited  on  returning.  I  have  seen  a  flie  of  one  hm* 
dred  and  fifty  small  German  boys  just  as  they  marched  out  of  the  scbool-hooje  U 
noon,  almost  unbroken  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  ;  and  I  observed  several  hundred 
little  girls  at  the  Victoria  School  in  Berlin,  during  an  out-door  recess,  and  did  not  itt 
one  run,  or  skip,  or  do  anything  a  lady  might  not  have  done,  aUhongh  they  were  il- 
lowed  perfect  freedom.  Here,  even  older  school  girls  play  very  active  and  often  tx- 
citing  games,  or,  what  is  worse,  get  together  and  giggle  uncontrollably ;  thisj  for  t 
type  of  constitution  quite  common  here,  is  nothing  less  than  a  mild  form  of  dehineL 
Pedestrians,  cars,  and  even  horses,  go  faster.  Feelings,  passions,  desires  and  ambi* 
tions  are  more  intense,  and  expressed  with  less  restraint,  and  most  of  them  gntiHed 
more  freely.  For  any  other  temperament  the  alternative  of  teetotal  ism  or  Lnebriadac 
would  be  absurd ;  here  it  is  often  real  and  pressing.  Finally,  every  young  man  feds 
that  if  he  do  not  become  President,  it  will  be  because  he  did  not  uy  to  be,  orel^  be> 
cause  his  own  abilities  are  at  fault.  These  are  some  of  the  caase$  why  we  aie  thf 
most  sanguine,  the  brightest,  most  plucky,  and  perhaps  most  cheerful,  people  ia 
the  world." 

Our  inherited  Saxon  push,  our  phjrsical  environment,  our  bo  undies  opportunities, 
and  the  character  of  our  institutions,  in  respect  to  courage,  audacity,  enterprise,  m^ 
many  forms  of  achievement,  make  us  a  people  by  ourselves.  It  would  be  hard  ^ 
name  a  field  of  life  in  which  our  characteristic  energy,  impatience  and  nervousness  ^ 
not  show  themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  the  average  American  attempts  more  work, 
and  does  more  work,  than  any  other  average  man  in  the  world.  To  quote  Dr.  HtU 
once  more : 

**  Again,  we  are  perhaps  the  hardest  workers  in  the  world.  Whatever  he  may  »f 
of  its  quality,  the  German  official  or  man  of  business  is  always  appalled  at  the  quan- 
tity of  work  his  compeer  here  can  turn  off  in  a  given  time.  We  niay  be  bom  largi^j 
carry  less  flesh,  mature  earlier,  dry  up  and  decay  younger,  than  the  Germans ;  hu\  u 
despatch,  executive  ability,  impromptu  practical  judgment,  we  a*^  far  excel  tfaem  ii 
they  excel  us  in  science  and  philosophy.  Business  here  seems  to  not  a  few  Germiw 
of  average  intelligence  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  only  as  a  grand  money  hunl 
which  is  so  absorbing  that  it  leaves  men  no  leisure  for  culture,  domestic  enjoy  meat 
or  even  for  needed  rest,  eating,  etc.  The  most  popular  of  even  our  festivals,  it  ii 
said,  is  an  industrial  exposition.  No  nation  so  young  was  ever  so  rich,  although  loi 
wealth  has  ruined  maturer  ones." 
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perfectly  well  understood  abroad.  America  is  a  gauge  for  meas* 
[etic  communities  of  the  Old  World.  Lancashire,  Eng.,  is  some- 
rica  and  water.*'  We  suspect  it  is  ''America  and  very  little 
alter  Bagehot.  "  In  its  own  pursuits,  in  commerce,  we  question 
itself  is  more  intensely  eager  than  Liverpool ;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
how  it  can  be."  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  remarks  at  the  dinner 
^ork,  in  December,  1882,  have  not  yet  been  forgotten,  and  I  need 
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charged  a  good  deal  to  the  American  spirit;  but,  fortunately,  has 
¥ith  more.  It  has  wrought  some  harm,  but  more  good.  Unfor- 
ffects  appear  in  the  highest  fields  of  effort,  where  time  and  labor 
— in  science,  literature,  philosophy,  art  and  education.  Powers, 
rering  why  he  worked  in  Rome  and  not  in  the  United  States,  said 
IS  is  too  ardent  and  impatient  for  high  art ;  that  in  America  one 
'  crack  of  the  whip  behind  him  ;'*  that  an  artist  cannot  live 
rithout  sharing  its  spirit ;  and  that  in  consequence  he  sought  the 
of  Rome.  The  tension  in  our  schools  is  too  high,  to  the  extent 
)ur  business  and  of  our  social  life  is  too  high.  I  mean  relatively, 
e  popular  school  should  partake  of  the  popular  genius  is  perfectly 
ire  perfectly  true ;  but  the  proposition  that  public  school  teachers 
rve  of  their  own,  which  they  have  filled  with  new  methods  and  a 
[k  we  come  to  look  at  it  will  not  bear  examination, 
iteresting  to  raise  the  question :  How  do  our  public  schools  com- 
:ir  genius,  with  our  other  schools  ?  I  answer,  the  prevalent  spirit 
lur  education  as  a  whole.  Among  its  signs  are  meagre  prepara- 
»rt  courses  of  study,  superficial  teaching,  the  disposition  to  equal- 
Id  **  commencements,"  to  hold  that  a  degree  is  a  degree,  and  a 
^  and  the  large  patronage  of  the  poorest  of  the  colleges.  Other 
and  growth  of  schools  of  high-sounding  names  and  of  loAy  pre- 
the  demand  for  poor  education,  thereby  increasing  the  demand, 
w  many  <* normal  schools"  and  « institutes"  there  are  in  the 
to  do  the  work  of  a  college  in  a  better  way  in  one-half  or  one- 
Still  other  signs  of  the  same  spirit  are  our  schools  of  law  and  of 
(  classes,  are  below  our  colleges.  The  theological  schools  are  on 
espects  the  preparation  that  they  require  and  the  training  that  they 
se  they  are  more  widely  separated  from  affairs, 
racteristic  American  spirit  get  into  the  American  school?  Mainly 
,  much  of  it  flowed  in  unconsciously  to  all  parties.  The  teach- 
hare  this  spirit;  they  have  the  greater  activity  and  less  poise,  the 
md  the  accelerated  vital  processes  that  belong  to  the  vast  society 
some.  Secondly,  the  prevalent  spirit  has  been  poured  into  the 
ly  and  consciously  by  the  public ;  the  expanded  courses  of  study 
eUtenuated  teaching,  the  anxiety  to  promote  pupils  from  grade  to 
omes  from  conscious  effort,  is  more  the  work  of  the  public  than  of 
s  direct  sense  the  same  is  true  of  the  frequent  examinations  and 
lulants  to  study  that  are  sometimes  employed.  Teachers  as  a  class 
n  in  two  particulars.     They  are  the  professional  popular  educators 
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of  the  country ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  expert  knowledge  of  their  work ;  ind  il 
may  be  said  they  should  have  offered  a  firmer  resistance  to  outside  pressure-  Foi' 
ther,  it  must  be  said  that  teachers  have  sometimes  led  the  movement  for  wi^ 
expansion  and  stronger  stimulation.  Naturally,  teachers  magnify  tbcir  wofk,  likt 
other  people;  they  like  to  succeed,  and  do  not  like  to  fail;  and  they  have  socncdi^ 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  measuring  success  and  failure  by  wrong  stanUrd^— ^■ 
founding  ends  and  means. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that  the  school  is  a  much  more  promitient  ficuir  it 
society  than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago.  It  occupies  more  nf  the  child'^  linis 
absorbs  more  of  bis  energy,  and  fills  an  altogether  larger  place  in  his  life.  Ben 
the  graded  system  has  some  evil  to  answer  for,  as  well  as  much  good.  It  milces  '^ 
sense  of  disappointment  arising  from  failure  to  secure  promotions  especially  keen  icrd 
bitter.  In  the  old-fashioned  school  the  steps  of  the  child^s  progress  were  not  «f^ 
plainly  marked.  Now,  however,  they  are  clearly  disclosed  to  everybody  who  car^ 
to  see  them  ;  and  the  fear  of  failure  *'  to  pass  "  sometimes  becomes  a  demoo  disn:!'!: 
ing  the  peace  of  households.  Demands  that  children  who  have  failed  shall'' 
passed,"  are  frequently  and  persistently  made  at  the  Superintendent^^  office.  Soc 
parents  seem  to  think  that  position  or  grade,  and  not  preparation  and  fitne^^^  i^  ". 
great  matter,  and  they  regard  the  superintendent  or  teacher  who  refuses  proinouaii  ^ 
a  selfish  and  cruel  gatekeeper,  who  denies  the  child  entrance  to  green  ^eld&  ^^ 
with  golden  fruits.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  blameworthy  in  the  ambliioa  of  ^t^^ 
and  parents;  kept  within  bounds  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise;  lack  of  ambitiou  mein 
lack  of  effort  and  progress,  and  is  essentially  un-American ;  but  whereas  some  \i 
rents  would  render  good  service  to  their  children  by  more  stimulation,  others  wo&> 
render  good  service  by  repressing  energies  that  are  now  over  excited. 

I  shall  cherish  the  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  these  remarks  may  lead  to  tbougbi  c 
these  important  subjects — especially  the  need  of  fuller  co-opemtion  between  ciiJ^^ec 
school  boards  and  teachers,  in  the  grand  work.  On  a  former  occasion  I  ventumi 
call  the  public,  the  board,  and  the  teacher  the  "  three  estates  of  the  public  wio 
realm,"  and  asserted  that  the  health  and  happiness  and  progress  of  the  realm  on  1 
promoted  only  by  the  joint  and  combined  efforts  of  all  the  estates. 


What  is  a  Liberal  Edacation?* 

The  general  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  rise  of  new  literature,  arts  and  »cieac 
during  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  made  it  necessity  to  define  as* 
liberal  education,  and  hence  to  enlarge  the  signification  of  the  degree  of  bachelor 
arts,  which  is  the  customary  evidence  of  a  liberal  education.  Already  the  mcanii 
of  this  ancient  degree  has  quietly  undergone  many  serious  modifications  j  ito«| 
now  to  be  fundamentally  and  openly  changed. 

The  course  of  study  which  terminates  in  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ordi[]ii^ 
covers  from  seven  to  ten  years,  of  which  four  are  spent  in  college  and  three  to  ia« 

•This  p«p«r  was  read  oo  the  22d  of  February  last  before  the  roemben  of  tbA  Job  at  Uofikin^C 
▼ertity,  an  Institation  which  from  the  start  has  effectually  promoted  many  of  tlie  nforpu  hff«^ 
▼ocated. 
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mg  course  is,  for  my  present  purpose,  to  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
ate,  first,  that  the  number  of  school  and  college  studies  admissible 
or  rank  for  this  highly  valued  degree  needs  to  be  much  enlarged ; 
ng  admissible  subjects  a  considerable  range  of  choice  should  be 
trlier  age  than  that  at  which  choice  is  now  generally  permitted ; 
he  existing  order  of  studies  should  be  changed  in  important  re- 
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which,  as  I  conceive,  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  of  equal  aca^ 
\k  with  any  subject  now  most  honored,  is  the  English  language  and 
Greek  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  English  was  just  acquiring  a 
when  Greek  had  won  its  present  rank  among  the  lit>«ral  aits, 
SI,  the  English  language  was  formed,  and  English  literature  was 
B  greatest  of  modem  literatures.  How  does  it  stand  now,  with  its 
x>et8,  philosophers,  historians,  commentators,  critics,  satirists,  dram- 
d  orators  ?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  English  literature  is  beyond 
i  amplest,  most  various,  and  moat  splendid  literature  which  the 
n ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  the  English  language  that  it  is  the 
terature.  Greek  literature  compares  with  English  as  Homer  oom- 
ere— 4hat  is,  as  infantile  with  adult  civilixation.  It  may  further  be 
h  language  that  it  is  the  native  tongue  of  nations  which  are  pre- 
rld  by  force  of  character,  enterprise,  and  wealth,  and  whose  politi- 
itntions  have  a  higher  moral  interest  and  greater  promise  than  any 
iS  hitherto  invented.  To  the  original  creations  of  English  genius 
inalations  into  English  of  all  the  masterpieces  of  other  literatures, 
i.  It  is  a  very  rare  scholar  who  has  not  learned  much  more  about 
ks  or  the  Romans  through  English  than  through  Hebrew,  Greek 
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all  this  wonderfiil  treasure  within  reach  of  our  youth,  what  is  the 
an  schools  and  colleges  in  regard  to  teaching  English?  Has  Eng- 
roremoat  place  in  the  programmes  of  schools?  By  no  means.  At 
inate  place,  and  in  many  schools  no  place  at  all.  Does  English 
with  Greek  or  Latin  in  oar  colleges?  By  no  means;  not  in  the 
Df  the  teachers,  nor  in  the  consideration  in  which  the  subject  is 
nd  students,  nor  in  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  it  by  a 
gree.  Until  within  a  few  years  the  American  colleges  made  no 
lidates  for  admission  in  regard  to  knowledge  of  English ;  and  now 
make  a  small  requirement  in  English,  the  chief  result  of  the  ex- 
tmonstrate  the  woful  ignorance  of  their  own  language  and  literature 
ong  the  picked  youth  of  the  country.  Shall  we  be  told,  as  usual, 
:o  learn  EngKsh  is  to  study  Latin  and  Greek?  The  answer  is, 
lot  corroborate  this  improbable  hypothesis.  American  youth  in 
)y  Latin  and  Greek,  but  do  not  thereby  learn  English.  Moreover, 
>bviottsly  inapplicable  to  the  literatures.  Shall  we  also  be  told,  as 
uistic  discipline  can  be  got  out  of  the  study  of  the  native  language? 
le  Greek  mind  trained  in  language?  Shall  we  be  told  that  knowl- 
iterature  should  be  picked  up  without  systematic  effort?  The  an- 
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swer  is — first,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  knowledge  is  not  picked  up  by  Aoaencai] 
youth;  and,  secondly,  that  there  never  was  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  iro^ld 
be,  the  acquisition  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  English  literature  bemg  not  u  m^ 
but  a  laborious  undertaking  for  an  average  youth — not  a  matter  of  entertaining  reii* 
ing,  but  of  serious  study.  Indeed,  there  is  no  subject  in  which  competent  gttidani^e 
and  systematic  instruction  are  of  greater  value.  For  ten  years  past  Harvai^  Coi- 
versity  has  been  trying,  first,  to  stimulate  the  preparatory  schoois  to  give  aiieption  Eo 
English,  and  secondly,  to  develop  and  improve  its  own  instruction  in  that  dc|>irt« 
ment ;  but  its  success  has  thus  far  been  very  moderate.  So  YvixXt  aticntioD  w 
paid  to  English  at  the  preparatory  schools  that  half  of  the  time»  labor  and  money 
which  the  University  spends  upon  English  must  be  devoted  to  the  mere  elrmeni^  i 
the  subject.  Moreover,  this  very  year  at  Harvard  less  than  half  as  much  instnictioOt 
of  proper  university  grade,  is  offered  in  English  as  in  Greek  or  in  Latin.  The  exp^ 
rience  of  all  other  colleges  and  universities  resembles  in  this  re.4pect  that  of  Hftmri 

The  next  subjects  for  which  I  claim  a  position  of  academic  e<juality  with  Greek  iii4 
Latin  and  Mathematics  are  French  and  German.  This  claim  rests  not  on  the  lisefu)- 
ness  of  these  languages  to  couriers,  tourists,  or  commercial  travelers,  and  not  on  tbek 
merit  as  languages,  but  on  the  magnitude  and  worth  of  the  literatures,  ^nd  on  tk 
unquestionable  fact  that  facility  in  reading  these  languages  is  absolutely  indiipct»4* 
ble  to  a  scholar,  whatever  may  be  his  department  of  study.  Until  within  one  )in^ 
dred  or  on^  hundred  and  fifty  years,  scholarship  had  a  common  language,  the  Latin; 
so  that  scholars  of  all  the  European  nationalities  had  a  perfect  mean^  of  communici- 
tion,  whether  in  speaking,  writing,  or  printing.  But  the  cut  ti  vat  ion  of  the  spirit  d 
nationality,  and  the  development  of  national  literatures,  have  brought  stbout  theibu^ 
donment  of  Latin  as  the  common  language  of  learning,  and  imposed  on  every  ^^ 
dent  who  would  go  beyond  the  elements  of  his  subject  the  necessity  of  acquirtni  ai 
least  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  besides  Latin.  Indet^d^  the  %A- 
vapced  stadent  of  our  day  can  dispense  with  Latin  better  than  with  French,  GertniUi 
or  English ;  for,  although  the  antiquated  publications  in  any  science  may  be  printel 
in  Latin,  the  recent  (which  will  probably  contain  all  that  is  best  in  the  old)  will  be 
found  printed  in  one  of  these  modem  languages.  I  cannot  state  too  strongly  the  ifr 
dispensableness  of  both  French  and  German  to  the  American  or  English  fttideni 
Without  these  languages  he  will  be  much  worse  off  in  respect  to  communicating  wiib 
his  contemporaries  than  was  the  student  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  could  m^ 
and  speak  Latin  ;  for  through  Latin  the  student  of  the  year  1684  could  pot  himself 
into  direct  communication  with  all  contemporary  learning.  So  far  as  t  know;  I  here 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  American  scholars  as  to  the  need  of  mastcnag 
these  two  languages  in  youth.  The  philologists,  archaeologists,  metaphysicians,  1^^ 
sicians,  physicists,  naturalists,  chemists,  economists,  engineers,  architects,  artists,  aol 
musicians,  all  agree  that  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  is  indispensable  to  the  in- 
telligent pursuit  of  any  one  of  their  respective  subjects  beyond  its  elements.  Eroj 
college  professor  who  gives  a  thorough  course  of  instruction^no  matter  in  wh^  ^ 
partment — finds  himself  obliged  to  refer  his  pupils  to  French  and  German  aathon- 
ties.  In  the  reference  library  of  any  modern  laboratory,  whether  of  chemistry^  pip 
ics,  physiology,  pathology,  botany  or  zoology,  a  large  proportion  of  the  book&  will  fc« 
found  to  be  in  French  or  German.     The  working  library  of  the  philologist,  arcbi^oi' 
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teaches  the  same  lesson.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these  two  lan- 
sible  to  get  at  the  experience  of  the  world  apon  any  modern  indus- 
lancial  question,  or  to  master  any  profession  which  depends  upon 
odem  science.  I  urge  no  utilitarian  argument,  but  rest  the  claims 
srman  for  admission  ^to  complete  academic  equality  on  the  copious- 
'  the  literatures,  and  the  indispensableness  of  the  languages  to  all 


ct  which  demands  an  entirely  different  position  from  that  it  now 
-ican  schools  and  colleges  is  history.  If  any  study  is  liberal  and 
the  modern  study  of  history — the  study  of  the  passions,  opinions, 
,  and  institutions  of  different  races  or  communities,  and  of  the  joys, 
s  and  achievements  of  mankind.  Philology  and  polite  literature 
of  the  *'  humanities";  but  what  study  can  so  justly  claim  that  hon- 
study  which  deals  with  the  actusd  experience  on  this  earth  of  social 
lan  ?  What  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  so  useful  to  a  legislator,  ad- 
lalist,  publicist,  philanthropist  or  philosopher  as  a  well-ordered 
ory  ?  If  the  humanity  or  liberality  of  a  study  depends  upon  its 
I  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  the  student,  quicken  his 
him  to  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  make  him  loathe  falsehood 
r  can  be  more  humane  or  liberal  than  history.  These  being  the  just 
n  general,  the  history  of  the  community  and  nation  to  which  we  be- 
»re  pressing  claim  upon  our  attention.  That  study  shows  the  young 
lie  honor  and  dishonor:  sets  before  them  the  national  failings,  weak- 
wams  them  against  future  dangers  by  exhibiting  the  losses  and  suf- 
l;  enshrines  in  their  hearts  the  national  heroes;  and  strengthens  in 
loTe  of  country.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  history  of 
and  England,  at  least,  would  hold  an  important  place  in  the  pro- 
ican  schools  and  colleges,  and  that  no  subject  would  occupy  a  more 
in  the  best  colleges  and  universities  than  history  in  respect  to  the 
of  its  teachers.  The  facts  do  not  accord  with  this  natural  supposi- 
majority  of  American  colleges  (there  are  nearly  four  hundred  of 
quirements  in  history  for  admission,  and  have  no  teacher  of  history 
it  be  imagined  that  this  can  be  true  only  of  inferior  colleges,  I  will 
» old  and  well-established  a  college  as  Dartmouth  there  is  no  teacher 
T  professor,  tutor,  or  temporary  instructor ;  while  in  so  excellent  an 
ceton  there  is  only  one  professor  of  history  against  three  of  Greek, 
ofessor  includes  political  science  with  history  in  his  teaching.  No 
calls  itself  a  college  expects  to  do  without  a  professor  of  Greek,  or 
ithematics;  but  nearly  all  of  them  do  without  a  teacher  of  history, 
the  colleges  governs  the  preparatory  schools.  When  young  men 
1  in  historical  study  ask  me  if  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  fit 
±  history  for  a  livelihood,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  it  would  be  the 
ence  on  their  part^  there  being  only  an  infinitesimal  demand  for 
rs  of  history  in  our  whole  country.  This  humiliated  condition  of 
kde  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  old  practice,  which  still  obtains  at 
irvard  College,  for  instance),  of  demanding  from  all  candidates  for 
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admission  a  small  amount  of  Greek  and  Roman  history — as  much  as  a  clever  bof 
could  commit  to  memory  in  three  or  four  dajrs.  One  hardly  knows  which  m^  nt 
wonder  at  in  this  requirement,  the  selection  of  topic  or  the  minutene^  of  the  simom. 
Is  it  not  plain  that  the  great  subject  of  history  holds  no  proper  place  iti  Aiaehciit 
education  ? 

Closely  allied  to  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  the  new  science  called  poHEid 
economy,  or  public  economics.  I  say  the  new  science,  because  Smith's  **  Wetlthd 
Nations"  was  not  published  until  1776;  Malthus's  **  Essay  on  the  Principle  or  Pop 
nlation'*  only  appeared  in  1798;  and  Ricardo's  '*  Political  Economy  and  Taicitioti" 
in  1817.  The  subject  is  related  to  history,  inasmuch  as  it  gleans  its  most  impoituu 
facts  by  the  study  of  the  institutions  atid  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  ihe  pisi; 
it  is  the  science  of  wealth  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  methods  by  which  private  01 
national  wealth  is  accumulated,  protected,  enjoyed,  and  distributed ;  and  it  ii  con- 
nected with  ethics  in  that  it  deals  with  social  theories  and  the  moral  effects  of  eco 
nomic  conditions.  In  some  of  its  aspects  it  were  better  called  the  science  oT  ttii 
health  of  nations;  for  its  results  show  how  nations  might  happily  grow  and  lireii 
conformity  with  physical  and  moral  laws.  It  is  by  far  the  most  complcK  and  difEcd 
of  the  sciences  of  which  modem  education  has  to  take  account,  and  iherefore  shoold 
not  be  introduced  too  early  into  the  course  of  study  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  afd 
but  when  it  is  introduced,  enough  of  it  should  be  offered  to  the  student  to  enable  bii 
to  get  more  than  a  smattering. 

When  we  consider  how  formidable  are  the  industrial,  social  and  political  problem 
with  which  the  next  generation  must  grapple — when  we  obaerve  how  inequalities  < 
condition  increase,  notwithstanding  the  general  acceptance  of  theories  of  eqoalit; 
how  population  irresistibly  tends  to  huge  agglomerations  in  spite  of  deEdonstraucn 
that  such  agglomerations  are  physically  and  morally  unhealthy ;  how  the  univers 
thirst  for  the  enjoyments  of  life  grows  hotter  and  hotter  and  ii  not  assuaged  \  ho 
the  relations  of  government  to  society  become  constantly  more  and  more  compUcatd 
while  the  governing  capacity  of  men  does  not  seem  to  increase  proportion  ably;  ta 
how  free  institutions  commit  to  masses  of  men  the  determination  of  public  policy  i 
regard  to  economic  problems  of  immense  difficulty,  such  as  the  problems  concemin 
tariffii,  banking,  currency,  the  domestic  carrying  trade,  foreign  commerce,  and  the  ii 
cidence  of  taxes — we  can  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  oflfering  fo  Iar| 
numbers  of  American  students  ample  facilities  for  learning  all  that  is  known  of  eo 
nomic  science. 
«  *  *  *  *  *  *  » 

The  last  subject  for  which  I  claim  admission  to  the  magic  circle  of  the  liberd  u 
is  natural  science.  All  the  subjects  which  the  sixteenth  centurjr  decided  were  liben 
and  all  the  subjects  which  I  have  heretofore  discussed  are  studied  in  books  ;  but  n 
ural  science  is  to  be  studied,  not  in  books  but  in  things.  The  student  of  languafe 
letters,  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  or  political  economy,  reads  books 
listens  to  the  words  of  his  teacher.  The  student  of  natural  scieDcc  scmtini^ 
touches,  weighs,  measures,  analyzes,  dissects  and  watches  things.  By  the^  c 
ercises  his  powers  of  observation  and  judgment  are  trained,  and  he  acqair 
the  precious  habit  of  observing  the  appearances,  transformations  and  processes 
nature.  Like  the  hunter  and  the  artist,  he  has  open  eyes  and  an  educated  jud 
ment  in  seeing.     He  is  at  home  in  some  large  tract  of  nature's  domain.    Finally ^  I 
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ific  method  of  study  in  the  field,  where  that  method  was  originally 
day  the  spirit  in  which  a  true  scholar  will  study  Indian  arrow- 
nscriptions,  or  reptile  tracks  in  sandstone,  is  one  and  the  same, 
jects  belong  respectively  to  three  separate  sciences — archaeology, 
aeontology.  But  what  is  this  spirit  ?  It  is  the  patient,  cautious,  sin- 
spirit  of  natural  science.  One  of  the  best  of  living  classical  scholars 
of  Glasgow— states  this  fact  in  the  following  forcible  words :  «*  The 
hich  is  specially  named  science  has  at  the  same  time  spread  abroad 
rhich  any  kind  of  knowledge  can  be  prosecuted  to  a  result  of  lasting 
"  Again,  the  arts  built  upon  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology 
lief  factors  in  the  civilization  of  our  time,  and  are  growing  in  ma- 
ifluence  at  a  marvelous  rate.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
i  wonderful  changes  in  the  physical  relations  of  man  to  the  earth 
;,  in  national  demarkations,  in  industrial  organization,  in  govem- 
and  in  the  modes  of  domestic  life,  and  they  will  certainly  do  as 
itieth  century  as  they  have  done  for  ours.  They  are  not  simply 
erial  forces ;  they  are  also  moral  forces  of  great  intensity.  I  main- 
l  science  which  has  already  given  to  all  sciences  a  new  and  better 
and  to  civilization  new  powers  and  resources  of  infinite  range,  de- 
ed with  all  possible  honors  to  the  circle  of  the  liberal  arts ;  and  that 
tin  noble  faculties,  which  are  not  trained  by  the  studies  now  chiefly 
ought  to  be  admitted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  the  academic 
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}f  the  fifteenth  century  took  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  ma- 
their  day — namely,  the  classical  literatures,  mathematics,  and  sys- 
-and  made  of  them  the  substance  of  the  education  which  they  called 
:  take  the  best  intellectual  and  moral  materials  of  their  day  and  of 
le  list  of  subjects  worthy  to  rank  as  liberal,  and  to  be  studied  for 
re  to  omit  that  natural  science  which  in  its  outcome  supplies  some 
ant  forces  of  modem  civilization  ?  .We  do  omit  it.  I  do  not  know 
ry  school  in  this  coantry  in  which  natural  science  has  an  adequate 
oach  to  an  adequate  place,  although  some  beginnings  have  lately 
re  is  very  little  profit  in  studying  natural  science  in  a  book  as  if  it 
history ;  for  nothing  of  the  peculiar  discipline  which  the  proper 
ipplies  can  be  obtained  in  that  way,  although  some  information  on 
nay  be  so  acquired.  In  most  colleges  a  little  scientific  information 
udent  through  lectures  and  the  use  of  manuals,  but  no  scientific 
ence  is  rarely  introduced  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year ;  generally 
I  the  junior  year,  by  which  time  the  mind  of  the  student  has  become 
1  which  the  study  of  languages  and  mathematics  engenders,  that  he 
ty  in  grasping  the  scientific  method.  It  seems  to  him  absurd  to 
Its  or  make  dissections.  Can  he  not  read  in  a  book  or  see  in  a 
esolts  will  be?  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  dispropotionate  de- 
fonng  mind  on  the  side  of  linguistic  and  abstract  reasoning  is  to 
Dol  courses  of  study  a  fair  amount  of  training  in  sciences  of  obser* 
inst  four  languages,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  the  elements 
lust  be  set  some  accurate  study  of  things.    Were  other  argument 
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needed,  I  should  find  it  in  the  great  addition  to  the  enjoyment  oi  life  which  rcsiiJ 
from  an  early  acquaintance  and  constant  intimacy  with  the  wonders  and  beauliea 
external  nature.     For  boy  and  man  this  intimacy  is  a  source  of  ever  fresh  dcItgliL 

To  the  list  of  studies  which  the  sixteenth  century  called  liberal,  I  would  Xhtrtk 
add,  as  studies  of  equal  rank,  English,  French,  German,  history,  political  ecoDon 
and  natural  science,  not  one  of  which  can  be  said  to  have  existed  in  mature  h 
when  the  definition  of  liberal  education,  which  is  still  in  force,  woj  laid  down.  Ii 
large  university  many  other  languages  and  sciences  will  be  objects  of  study;  la 
fine  myself  here  to  those  studies  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  most  desirable  iti  ait 
dinary  college.  We  are  now  in  position  to  consider  how  the  necessity  fof  allovd 
choice  among  studies  has  arisen. 

The  second  and  third  of  the  three  principal  propositions  which  I  wish  to  demoostr 
— namely,  that  earlier  choice  should  be  allowed  among  coordinate  studies,  and  tbiti 
existing  order  of  studies  needs  to  be  modified — may  be  treated  much  more  brii 
than  the  first  proposition,  although  in  them  lies  the  practical  application  of  the  vb 
discussion.  When  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  taken  all  the  sciences  kno 
to  their  generation  to  make  up  their  curriculum  of  liberal  study,  the  sum  was  not 
large  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  student  to  cover  the  whole  graurtd  e^ecta^ 
But  if  the  list  of  liberal  arts  is  extended,  as  I  have  urged,  it  is  manifest  that  no  n 
can  cover  the  whole  ground  and  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any  subject.  Kei 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  student  to  choose  among  many  coordinate  studies 
few  to  which  he  will  devote  himself.  In  a  vain  endeavor  to  introduce  at  least  m 
notions  about  the  new  sciences  into  the  curriculum  of  the  year  1600,  the  managers 
American  colleges  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  student  to  get  a  thorough  kno 
edge  of  any  subject  whatever.  The  student  has  a  better  chance  to  leam  Greek  ; 
Latin  than  anything  else;  but  he  does  not  get  instruction  enough  in  these  langui 
to  enable  him  to  master  them.  In  no  other  subject  can  he  po^ibly  get  beyond 
elements,  if  he  keep  within  the  official  schedule  of  studies.  Consider  what  s^r 
an  idea  of  metaphysics  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  text-book  of  moderate  size,  i 
which  the  whole  vast  subject  has  been  filtered  through  one  preoccupied  miiid;  oi 
physics  from  a  short  course  of  lectures  and  a  little  manual  of  three  or  four  bund 
pages  prepared  by  a  teacher  who  is  not  himself  an  investigatory  or  of  political  cc 
omy  from  a  single  short  treatise  by  an  author  not  of  the  first  rank.  These  are 
imaginary  sketches;  they  are  described  from  life.  Such  are  the  modes  of  deal 
with  these  sciences  which  prevail  in  the  great  majority  of  American  colleges.  1  tn 
not  dwell  upon  this  great  evil,  which  is  doing  untold  injury  every  yctr.  The  rei 
dies  are  plain.  First,  let  the  new  studies  be  put  in  every  respeci  on  a  level  with 
old;  and  then  let  such  a  choice  among  coordinate  studies  be  given  as  to  secar^ 
the  student  a  chance  to  be  thorough  in  something.  To  be  effective,  option  must 
permitted  earlier  than  it  is  now.  This  proposition — that  earlier  options  are  d^ 
ble — cannot  be  discussed  without  simultaneously  considering  the  order  of  studie 
school  and  college. 

Boyhood  is  the  best  time  to  learn  new  languages;  so  that  as  many  as  possibli 
the  four  languages — French,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek— ought  to  be  begun  it  scbi 
But  if  all  boys  who  are  to  receive  a  liberal  education  are  required  to  learn  to  read 
four  languages  before  they  go  to  college,  those  bo3rs  who  are  not  quick  at  loitgua 
will  have  very  little  time  for  other  studies.     English,  the  elements  of  matbcmat 
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me  nalura^I  science  properly  taught,  and  the  history  of  England  and 
being  assumed  as  fundamentals,  it  is  evident  that  some  choice 
maining  languages  must  be  allowed,  in  order  not  to  unduly  restrict 
lys  who  go  to  college.  With  very  good  instruction,  many  boys 
earn  to  read  all  four  languages  tolerably  well  before  they  were 
without  sacrificing  more  essential  things;  but  there  are  boys  of  ex- 
other  subjects  who  could  not  accomplish  this  linguistic  task;  and 
the  Unioti  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  very  good  instruction  in  all 
Therefore  I  believe  that  an  option  should  be  allowed  among  these 
college  j^d mission  examinations,  any  three  being  accepted,  and  the 
mmcd  m  each  case  by  the  wishes  of  parents,  the  advice  of  teachers, 
the  oindidate  if  settled,  the  better  quality  of  accessible  instruction 
ion  in  another,  or  the  convenience  of  the  school  which  the  candi- 
Vbtchever  language  the  candidate  did  not  offer  at  admission  he 
■tunity  to  tjegin  and  pursue  at  college. — Pres.  Charles  fV,  Eliot ^  in 


Professor  Webster's  Problem. 

ink  Prof.  Webster  for  his  very  kind  and  polite  reference 
le  May  Journal. 

pretty  ^solution  of  my  plank  problem  he  leaves  out  at 
a  reason  that  when  the  two  edges  of  the  plank  are  both 
ends  there  will  be  the  same  result  as  when  one  ^^%<t  is 
10  them. 

ion  of  his  own  problem  he  has  left  out  an  important 
;oning. 

ion  of  his  problem  I  told  the  editor  I  could  express  it 
more  p;eneral  terms,  but  I  thought  for  the  general 
icholars,  it  is  plainer  to  put  in  even  the  smaller  steps. 

S.  T.  Pendleton. 


Fixed  Prinoiples. 

should  put  solid  principles  under  his  art ;  he  should 
n  these  principles.  Most  teachers  will  spend  an  hour 
,ow  a  lesson — say  in  arithmetic,  but  give  not  a  moment 
E  an  of  teaching  the  pupil  when  that  lesson  comes  up. 
lick,  to  inspiration,  to  anything.  This  accustoms  him 
hat  teaching  amounts  to  little;  and  when  this  point  is 
sacher's  downward  course  is  sure.     The  teacher  should 
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strive  against  this.     He  should  study  the  lesson  with  reference  to  pre- 
senting the  matter  to  the  pupils 

One  of  the  best  examples  to  cite  is  the  case  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
This  eminent  man  came  to  this  country  and  proceeded  to  lecture  be- 
fore the  American  public.  They  heard  him  patiently  and  then  said, 
"  His  matter  may  be  good,  but  his  mode  of  presenting  it  is  bad/' 
Mr.  Arnold  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  those  who  knew  more  about 
the  art  of  speaking  than  he  did,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  he  was  ft 
better  speaker.  His  mistake  was  that  he  over  estimated  the  matter, 
and  under-estimated  the  art  of  presenting  it;  a  fault  of  most  teachers. 

The  principles  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  :  Relate  to  (i)  the 
pupil;  (2)  the  subject;  (3)  outside  circumstances;  (4)  the  teacher. 

(i).  Begin  at  the  pupils*  standpoint.  (2).  Proceed  from  the  near 
to  the  remote,  simple  to  the  complex.  (3).  Teach  induciively.  (4) 
See  that  with  the  knowledge  comes  ability.  (5).  Keep  the  thought 
before  the  mind  until  it  is  connected  with  the  pupils'  trains  of  thought 
(6).  Accustom  the  pupil  to  work  and  to  delight  in  it.  (7).  Review 
that  the  pupil  may  retain  his  knowledge.  (8).  Develop  and  recog* 
nize  the  individuality  of  your  pupil  (9).  Carry  the  pupd  up  on  all 
sides.     (10).  Let  every  step  be  a  natural  step. 

As  to  the  subject  matter  itself,  let  the  teacher  (i)  see  that  what  is 
already  known  is  firm— from  this  reach  out.  (2).  Divide  the  steps 
to  be  taken  into  smaller  steps,  if  needed.  (3).  Be  sure  to  arouse  the 
curiosity.  (4).  Refer  frequently  to  established  principles,  or  funda- 
mental ideas.  (5).  Connect  related  subjects.  (6).  Go  from  the  thing 
10  its  sign.     (7).  Go  out  in  all  directions. 

As  to  himself,  the  teacher  must  (i)  make  his  teaching  interesting, 
(2).  Throw  life  and  energy  into  his  work.  (3).  Make  the  subject 
palatable  to  the  pupils.  (4 ».  Carry  his  skill  to  a  higher  point  each 
day. 

As  to  the  surrounding  circumstances,  the  teacher  must  ( i )  bear  ii 
mind  the  future  of  his  pupil.  (2).  Constandy  give  general  culture. 
New  York  School  JournaL 


EOITOBIAL  PAAAOBAPHS. 

The  National  Educational  Association. — The  next  annuB.]  meetiDg  of  tbe 
National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  July  loth  to  iSdt* 
The  NaUonal  Council  of  Education  will  hold  its  sessions  from  July  loth  10  \^ 
and  will  be  followed  by  the  sessions  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Ar 
rangements  have  been   made  to  hold  the  sessions  of   the  various    Departnieiiit 
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ance  of  the  General  Association,  yet  so  as  not  to  interfere 
[connection  with  it  will  also  be  held  a  meeting  of  the  Froebel 
AmErica,  July  14-17,  and  also  an  Educational  Exposition, 
ihibiiion  of  school  books,  school  work,  and  school  appliances 
:  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  most  favorable  terms 
rai1ri>ads,  and  a  number  of  splendid  excursions  have  been  or- 
ion  with  the  meeting — excursions  to  Lake  Superior,  the  Yellow- 
Alaska,  California,  etc.  We  published  in  the  May  Journal  the 
a.tes, 

;ted  to  be  present  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  already  a 

lotiRed  the  managers  of  their  purpose  to  attend.     The  work  of  the 

e  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  the  country,  and 

rented  touches  points  of  interest  to  all  teachers.     The  contact  of 

Lged  in  the  same  work  cannot  fail  to  elicit  something  of  advan- 

trip,  aside  from   the  educational  features,  is  exceedingly  cheap, 

is  very  desirable  to  have  as  many  as  possible  go  from  Virginia. 

lent  out  a  number  of  bulletins  of  the  Association,  and  shall  be 

ihem  to  any  who  may  desire  to  attend.     Address  Wm.  F.  Fox, 

Richmond,  Va. 

ae  from  Prof.  Webster  explains  itself: 

ror  occurs  on  page   183  of  the  JOURNAL,  second  line  from  the 
v«  ibe  length  "  should  read  "  four-MiWj  the  length."     Please 
in  the  manuscript^  and  correct  it  in  the  next  number. 
Yours  truly, 

.   N.  B.  Webster. 


Book  Notices. 

JRNS;  FIRST  LESSONS:  Intellectual  Arithmetic  upon  the 
i  of  Instruction.  By  Warren  Colburn,  A.  M.  Revised  and 
With  an  Appendix  Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life, 
?facc,  and  George  B.  Emerson's  Introcfuction  to  the  Edition  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Price,  35  cents. 

'  gratimde  to  Warren  Colburn  for  first  giving  us  an  intelligent 
principles  of  arithmetic.  The  clearness,  simplicity  and  true  phil- 
»d  b^ve  doubtless  made  the  study  of  arithmetic  a  pleasure  to  many 
therwise  have  regarded  it  as  a  most  uninviting  task.  The  new 
neibods  of  the  old,  so  modified  as  to  better  adapt  them  to  the 


,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

rURE  ET  DE  TRADUCTION.  By  J.  Roemer,  LL.D.,  Prof. 
nguage  and  Literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
.aisonn§e,  Vol.   II.     Contes  et  Melanges.     New  York :    D.  Ap- 

ascd  bis  work  on  the  idea  that  a  foreign  language  can  best  be 
mtact  with  the  language  itself,  with  the  aid  of  the  very  simplest 
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grammatical  ideas.  The  grammatical  rules  are  best  appreciated  a: fter  having  beet 
observed  in  the  language  itself.  His  first  volume,  therefore,  starts  out  with  seme 
very  short  and  easily  understood  extracts  from  French  authors.  The  first  ihirtycie 
of  these  are  fully  discussed  in  the  notes  and  points  of  grammar,  idioms,  &c.,  broojiit 
carefully  to  the  attention  of  the  student.  The  thorough  study  of  these  lessons,  wili 
frequent  reviews,  will  prepare  the  pupil  to  make  good  use  of  the  remaining  selcctiofiit 
which  are  designed  especially  to  secure  skill  in  translation,  bral  and  wriUen.  Tbt 
pupil  who  has  properly  used  these  two  volumes  ought  to  have  a  fair  atppreciiiirtim'^ 
the  language,  which  must  be  increased  and  perfected  by  extensive  and  varwi 
reading. 

A  TREATISE  ON  PEDAGOGY  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS.  By  E.  C.  Hrw- 
ITT,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  111.  Stale  Normal  Univ. :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.»  Cmcit 
nati  and  New  York. 

This  is  a  brief  manual  by  one  of  the  most  progressive  educators  of  the  CDtmti} 
It  is  not  a  book  of  Methods,  but  a  presentation,  in  a  brief  and  compact  form,  of  siid 
principles  as  underlie  and  give  form  to  all  methods  that  are  worthy  of  altetilki 
Psychology  is  the  basis  of  the  treatise,  since  all  true  educational  sy«items  and  meiM 
must  be  based  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mihd.  "  Schemes,"  or  general  synopas 
have  been  introduced  throughout  the  book  to  enable  the  student  to  grsjp  and  jetii 
the  subjects  in  an  orderly  and  methodical  way.  The  book  has  been  written  wiil 
special  reference  to  the  wants  of  young  teachers^  who  cannot  fail  to  be  profited  bff  \ 
careful  study. 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL  TRAINING, 
delphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1884. 


By  Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arev,  A.   M. 
Price,  75  dents. 


Phili 


The  author  has  given,  in  this  excellent  little  volume,  a  number  of  ^uggesiisi 
to  aid  parents  in  developing  in  their  children  symmetrical  character*—* 
a  development  of  the  intellectual  side  alone,  but,  what  is  more  important,  tl 
moral  side  as  well.  To  these  is  added  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  phases  of  scbo 
work,  that  parents  may  be  prepared  to  introduce  their  children  to  a  succewfiil  u 
happy  school-life. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  E.  Main  street. 


SHAW»S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  together  witi 
History  of  English  Literature  in  America.  By  Truman  J.  Backus,  LLC 
President  of  Packer  Collegiate  Institute.     Price,  $1  50. 

Dr.  Backus's  revision  of  Shaw's  Outlines  of  English  Literature  is  loo  welt  knot 
to  need  any  extended  notice.  The  excellence  of  its  arrangement,  the  careful  n 
judicious  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  its  special  adaptation  for  Ecbool  use  '^ 
given  it  a  high  place.  In  the  new  edition  the  author  has  been  at  no  little  paiiu 
improve  the  arrangement,  and  has  added  a  discussion  of  the  lives  and  writing} 
eminent  English  men  of  letters  who  have  died  since  the  previous  edition  was  pn 
lished.  The  sketch  of  American  literature  has  been  written  anew  for  this  work,  u 
presents  a  much  more  satisfactory  treatment  than  that  heretofore  given. 
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S  PLANT  ANALYSIS.  A  classified  list  of  the  Wild  Flowers  of 
United  States,  with  Keys  for  Analysis  and  Identification.  By  Prof. 
tMAN,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  author  of  "The  Ele- 
:any,"     Many    illustrations.    Philadelphia:  John   E.  Potter  &  Co. 


itended,  primarily,  as  a  companion  volume  to  Kellerman's  "  Ele- 
"  bat  the  analytical  keys  have  been  prefaced  by  enough  descriptive 
it  complete  in  itself,  so  that  it  may  be  used  satisfactorily  by  those 
o  ptelimiiia.ry  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  plan  of  arrangement 
eys  IS  simple,  the  marked  distinctions  between  plants  being  selected 
.nd  useless  descriptions  avoided.  It  is  just  the  book  for  beginners 
ly. 

IP:    For  Sunday  Schools.    By  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  F.  Sher- 

;5  cents, 

en  are  quite  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  as  they  do  in  a  brief  pre- 
licb  we  give,  as  follows: 

^ip  is  Q^ered  to  the  public  on  its  real  merits,  as  they  must  appear 
tnd  careful  examination. 

ive  endeavored  to  meet,  in  a  practical  way,  the  generally  expressed 
:iich  shall  It  ft  the  service  of  song  in  the  Sunday-school  above  the  or- 
hout  ptitting  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vast  majority. 
II  be  found  to  be  rich  in  hymns  of  sterling  merit,  as  well  as  in  melo- 
:h  will  not  seem  insipid  upon  frequent  repetition.'' 
:>ii  holds  a  very  high  place  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  and  as  Mr. 
:om poser,  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  leader  of  music  at  Chau- 
assemblies,  it  is  quite  likely  that  "  Song  Worship"  will  be  generally 


TEACH  I NG  GEOGRAPHY.     Notes  of  Lessons. 
Miton  :  Boston  SchDol  Supply  Co.,  1 884. 


By  LUCRETIA 


on  to  notice  favorably  some  time  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
on  is  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  forms  an  excellent  outline 
ography. 


The  Magazines. 


RjsviEW  for  Jwn«. — Contents:  HurborlDg  Conspiracy.  Prof.  H.W.Rogers;  Lords 
Jojd;  Tlip  ^iniifgle  lor  Immortality,  KlizRbcth  8taart  Phelps;  Sociological  Fal- 
iimttcr;  The  KJMe  and  Fall  of  Authority,  Pres.  J.  U  Welling;  Walt.  Whitman, 
Expert  faaMmoQj,  Bossiter  Johnson  and  others. 

tea  SnctRTT  PiPEBS  for  June— Contents :  Last  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Recon- 
iFAlini*,  Prof  V  K.  Porcher;  Letters  f^om  Fort  Sumter,  Lieutenant  I.  Jones; 
I  Df  0«nertt^l  Reanregard,"  A  Review  by  Colonel  Wm  Allan;  Letter  from  General 
^J«,  Jal^  JUiIl  ISA3;  Experiences  of  Corporal  J.  G.  Blanchard,  as  Prisoner  at  Camp 
Genera)  B.  K  Johnson  of  Operations  ttom  6th  to  11th  of  May,  1864;  Is  the 
thit  Dnlttfd  .*?rate«"  a  fit  book  to  be  u^ed  in  our  Schools?  A  Review  by  J.  Wm. 
Mgrapha. 

LTDi&LUT  for  Jane.  Contents:  The  Theory  of  a  Glacial  Dam  at  Cincinnati  and 
I  fitmctnn  of  the  Trachese  of  Insects  (illustrated) ;  Agricultural  Botany  (tllustra- 
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ted):  The  Nataralitt  Brazilian  Expedition  (pap^r  III,  oontinaedk ;  On  tht  KTrdfnca  thkt  tlit  IhIM 
Interior  is  Solid;  VeMtiges  of  Glacial  Mania  MinnesoU;  The  Uv[ii'pip^i>f  Cry  •[»(]!  i>t^  Rook»:  fiik^ 
Table;  Recent  LitPrature;  Oeneral  Note*— Qeolojty  and  Palffi<^riii:>loc>%  ^■liTii-riiloiry.  B'tmfpl^ 
mology.  Zoology.  Physiology,  Piiychology,  Anthrop>logy,  Microacn'i'j^  aiJi'i  HlMtukifr^v ;  ScteuUfle  If«; 
Proceedlngi  of  Scientific  Societies 

St.  Nicholas  for  Jane.— Contents:  Prrtntispiece.  "Daiiy  Timp"  :  .V  Chltij'4  NlKlit-TlKra«h>ifp<« 
Lucy  L«arc<^m;  The  tanner  of  Beanmanoir,  sixth  Spinning-whvfil  stait,  Li?MiNt  H.  lleott:  Jne 
▼erses;  Two  Boys  of  Migglfsville ;  The  Spider  and  the  Tuningycrk  :  Tbv  llrowrjiB'i  Voyig<?.Tf^n« 
Palmer  Cox.  four  illustrations;  A  Decorative  Art  Society,  picture  ;  l-'l^wer  Pfincie*.  pcwsu  i  tiio^ti 
Kean's  Spelling:  Daisy  Time,  verses,  illnstrated:  The  .Scarlet  Tumiifff.  chupt'-fM  IV.  V,  "VJ^  Vll,J 
T.  Trowbridge,  four  illustrations  ;  A  Page  ft-om  Young  Contributor ■»,  illustrnitpd;  JdargBjel'i  ■'Hm 
Booli";  How  We  Fooled  the  Stories,  two  illustrations;  *  My  Ma  !^-*yfl  that  WoraeTi  Ouiilii  id  ^ott," 
picture;  The  Bubful  Maricurite,  versM;  Historic  Boys,  Prederivk  i<f  ilohensTiiiiren,  tlse  BoyffibpfA 
Queer  OHme;  Marvin  and  His  Boy  Hunters,  chapters  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  ManrSte  TI50Oii«idJII" 
trations  by  W.  L.  Sheppard ;  the  St  Nicholas  Almanac,  illustrated^  h\>r  Toiy  Little  7p1k,  GriEitlHi 
Surprise  Party,  verses,  illustrated;  Jaclc-in-thePnlpit;  Tbe  LetierBoi^  Agwslje,  Aiwdatioa;!!! 
Riddle-Box,  illustrated 


Tub  Atlantio  Monthly  for  June.— Contents:  The  Roman  8[ri|;<'r  XXtlT,  XXIV,  F.  MariL^DCni 
ford;  Parii  Classical  Concerts;  The  Bird  of  Solitude,  Olive  Thorns  MflU^r:  The  B^c^h  Plum,  ^  ^  i 
In  War  Time,  XI,  XII,  8.  Weir  Mitchell :  Penury  not  Pauperism,  I>.  O  K*riiogif ;  The  Chri*ifriiiB|,J 
M.  B  Piatt;  An  Old  War  Horse  to  a  Young  l»ollticl«in.  Willliim  H.  McElryy-  WiniworfU  s  Cnia 
Frank  Parks;  To  a  Poet  in  the  City,  Thomas  William  Parsona:  Tlie  Tmli  at  tb**  Sc*i^S«rrp*-ni.  J  < 
Wood;  The  Anatomizing  of  William  Shakespeare,  II,  Richard  Grant  1^  bit«:  The  New  fartj.J  i« 
rence  Laughlin;  Washington  as  it  Should  Be.  0.  B.  Frothingham ;  Tliiim^  Gi^ld  A}ipteti^in.O)JfT< 
Wendell  Holmes:  Two  Literary  Studies;  The  (lessiansand  the  H^votutJun;  Bourjjfvt'a  EHidi  tl« f^ 
ohologieConte  tiporaine;  The  Question  of  Ships;  The  Con  tributurs' Club;  Booki  of  tbe  M  opiIl 

Popular  Scibkcb  Monthlt  for  June  — Cbntents  :  The  Sins  of  Li^gEilatijri,  II,  llftberi  B]^b<^ 
Modes  of  Reprodnction  in  Plants,  illustrated :  KSvolution  and  DiMOlutliin  of  rtie  Krrvuns  ^y^riMii;  H 
Pole  and  Wire  Evil;  Stetho«copy,  illustrated;  Coal  and  the  CwiMir  Colon:  Th»  VheidirfrT  i 
Cookery;  Ensilage  and  Fermentation;  Geography  and  the  Rhllro«^Ji;  tb«<  LtTe  Work  iir  PtuUi 
Clean  Drinking- Water;  Physiology  versus  Metaphvsics ;  Professor  U«ordk  £  Sound-MfUs,  UluitrtM 
Arnold  Henry  Guyot,  with  portrait.  Editor's  Table :  The  Progress  of  Mental  Science— A  If  odd  ii 
efoction.    Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

ThbCbhturt  MAQAZiiTKfbr  June.— There  are  four  proftisely  iLlusmitrd  pupm-azid  four  ru [3^1^ 
pictures.  Of  special  interest  is  Hiss  Fannv  Stone's  "  Diary  of  nn  1^1:^10419  0\t\  in  Talra  d.ani:ie1l 
War  of  1882."  President  Eliot,  of  HarTard.  discusses  the  question,  '■  Whnt  is  a  Libeml  EducatiOD  ^" 
which  he  claims  thst  t^e  sciences  and  English  should  be  given  IpsdiTig  pUce*  Iti  tbe  nctiof^l  »Qd  sl«(; 
tbe  college  course.  In  a  paper  on  *'  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Partie«,  "  I>r.  WaghlogtoD  Oladdej>  vhk 
independents  to  try  to  act  with  their  party  in  the  choice  of  candidntes,  nnd  to  IkjiU  l«d  tJomUistiotii 

Our  Littlb  Onbs  and  Tbb  Nursery  for  June  has  been  received  trom  the  Rutsell  Pabli^liins  C 
Boston,  Mass. 


Beoent  Fublioations. 


titlb.  author. 

A  Method  of  EnglUh  Compo- 1   t.  Whiting  Bancroft, 
The  Essentials  of  Anatomy,  Phy-  \ 


siology  and  Hygiene, 
The  Elements  of  Chemistry, 
Reporting  Style  of  Short-Hand, 
Travels  of  a  Doctor  of  Physic, 


Roger  S.  Tracy,  M.  D., 


F.  W.  Clarke, 
Eldon  Moran, 
Wm.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D , 


pt-HEJaBEa. 
Oinn,  Hratb  k  Co, 

D  A|ipletoo  t  Co.. 

ChrlKtlan  Fiab.  Co,, 
J    B.  LIpplBCOtt  k  Co-» 
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'FICIAL  DKPARTMENT. 

'R/^,   SuperifUendeni  Public   Instruction,   Editor, 

i«nJ  to  «Tiery  Cbwity  /SMpeHnlauknl  and  DMrlet  OZcrie,  oikl  «•««<  6«  eaiV'vZf^ 
ptcb^ic  yropcHy  omI  troMtmitttd  to  IMr  tuoeeMorf  <n  qglee.] 


Teachers. — Perhaps  no  information  that  the  Super- 
'e  ever  been  called  upon  by  this  office  to  furnish  has 
s  much  trouble  as  the  census  of  teachers.  They 
he  outset  that  it  was  a  herculean  task,  and  have 
^rdingly.  We  undertook  to  get  the  sheets  all  in  by 
4arch,  but  ^eiiled;  for,  whilst  some  Superintendents 
mdable  zeal  in  forwarding  them,  as  usual  the  laggards 
y  numerous  to  prevent  any  compilation  of  the  informa- 
lined,  and  even  at  this  date  the  Superintendents  of  the 
ties  are  on  the  delinquent  list,  viz :  Chesterfield,  Giles, 
lumberland  and  Surry. 

to  furnish  the  census  prompdy  shows  a  lamentable 
1  in  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent ; 
rds  of  that  office  were  properly  kept,  any  information 
required  could  be  easily  fiimished.  Superintendents 
beir  old  ways,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  business  in  the 
ir  school  work,  or  get  out  of  the  way,  and  let  some  one 
ho  will.  Unless  every  detail,  however  trifling  it  may 
honesdy  and  systematically  looked  after,  our  great 
must  sufler.  Remember,  that  however  important 
icher^  may  be,  the  rea/  vitality  of  our  schools  depends 
U,  accuracy  and  push  of  the  Superintendent.  By  fol- 
the  regulations  and  forms  furnished,  Superintendents 
Quble  next  year  in  making  up  and  forwarding  to  this 
'  a  neat  and  accurate  census  of  teachers, 
ready  done  in  this  direction,  whilst  not  as  accurate  or 
ould  be,  has  given  those  who  are  interested  in  public 
It  satisfaction,  and  the  information  contained  in  this 
.  for  oftener  than  any  other  in  the  office. 

>N  OF  Teachers. — ^The  attention  of  Superintendents 

^on  348  of  School   Law;  and  we  suggest  that  it 

for  them  to  hold  at  least  one  examination  as  early 
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in  the  school-year  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  those  who  deain 
to  teach  school  to  know  whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to  get  a  cer 
tificate,  so  that  they  may  make  their  arrangements  for  the  year. 

The  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  section  referred  to  re 
quires  fairness  and  promptness.     Read  it  carefully. 

Examination  Questions.— Blank  paper,  properly  headed,  upoi 
which  Superintendents  are  to  report  the  questions  used  by  than  ii 
the  examination  of  teachers,  under  section  350.  has  been  sent  Oi 
Superintendents  are  advised  to  prepare  their  qtieslions  at  once,  aa 
forward  a  copy  of  same,  written  in  a  legible  hand,  and  only  oo  tb 
paper  furnished.  These  questions,  when  returned  by  all  the  Sups 
intendents,  are  bound,  and  form  a  part  of  the  records  of  this  offio 
hence  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  returned  on  the  same  si; 
and  style  of  paper,  accurately  and  neatly  written.  We  aimed  tofui 
nish  a  full  supply  of  paper,  but  if  more  should  be  needed  advise  th 
office,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  immediately. 

To  Keep  a  Register  of  Applicants  for  Teachers*  Cert 
FICATES. —  By  referring  to  section  364.  Superintendents  will  see  th 
the  register  named  above  is  required  to  be  kept»  as  well  as  what 
shall  contain.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  make  perfect  this  branch  1 
the  work,  we  have  prepared  a  blank,  in  the  form  of  interrogaton< 
which  contains  nearly  all  the  information  the  Superintendent  isi 
quired  to  enter  in  the  register.  This  blank  is  to  bt:  filled  up,  certifii 
to,  and  filed  with  the  Superintendent  conducting  the  examination  I 
each  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certificate  before  he  or  she  shall  1 
examined.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  blanks  for  the  use  of  evt 
county  and  city  will  be  sent  to  the  Superintendent  thereof  iif  a  f( 
days.  When  the  backs  of  these  certificates  are  properly  filled  a 
they  constitute  the  cover  of  the  papers  required,  by  section  551^101 
filed  and  kept.  We  would  advise  Superintendents  to  rule  th« 
registers  for  each  subject,  required  to  be  entered  therein,  to  00 
respond  with  the  census  blank,  as  it  will  save  them  much  trouble 
making  up  their  annual  report  of  the  census  of  teachers*  Read  ti 
sections. 

Blank  Forms. — Blanks  have  been  sent  to  Superintendents  iip< 
which  to  make  up  their  annual  reports  for  the  school  year  endii 
the  31st  day  of  July,  1884,  and  we  trust  they  will  read  them  of 
fully  and  fill  them  up  accurately^  as  it  is  impossible  for  our  aimu 
report — which   is    a  simple   compilation   of  those   of  the  Superi 
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be  correct,  if  theirs  are  inaccurate.  If  Superin- 
take  the  report  of  this  office  for  1883  and  examine 
hey  will  be  utterly  astounded  at  some  of  their  own 
reproduced  in  the  columns  of  the  tables  of  that  re- 
e  bound  to  use  the  data  furnished  us  by  the  Super- 
d  have  no  means  of  detecting  errors  except  by  com- 
itbrmatJoii  given  in  one  table  with  the  same  infor- 
in  a  difiercnt  table;  and  it  is  to  that  comparison  that  we 
ntion  of  every  Superintendent.  Thus,  for  example,  col- 
md  4,  table  No.  9,  call  for  the  number  of  schools  in  each 
tricts,  while  and  colored  ;  whilst  columns  Nos.  i  and  2 
z  call  for  the  number  of  schools,  white  and  colored,  in 
Of  course,  the  sum  of  the  schools  in  the  districts  should 
it  give,  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county  containing 
but  it  will  be  readily  seen,  by  comparing  the  columns 
lat  many  Superintendents  have  given  entirely  different 
e  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  correct.  By  examining 
.rill  be  seen  that  much  of  the  information  called  for  by 
3  called  for  by  counties,  and,  of  course,  it  should  always 
but  it  is  not,  and  the  errors  in  the  report  of  the  informa- 
r  in  table  9  were  so  glaring  that  we  were  compelled  to 
iccurale  in  making  up  the  ia.st  report,  and  published  it 
^ly  approximate  information.  Any  Superintendent  who 
d  by  the  published  report  has  access  to  his  own  manu- 
is  filed  in  this  office,  and  from  which  the  information  was 


>ject  to  gel  the  reports  correct,  and  by  repeated  effijrts, 
ig  them  back  to  the  Superintendents  time  and  again  we, 
ucceeded  ;  but  in  some  cases,  and  on  some  subjects,  after 
rgetic  efforts,  we  failed  to  secure  what  we  wanted,  and 
with  an  approximation.  But  our  patience  is  exhausted, 
Li  Superintendents  need  expect  no  indulgence  this  year, 
1  be  promptly  enforced.  These  reports  are  due  at  this 
before  the  loth  day  of  September  annually,"  and  we 
year  all  the  Superintendents  will  send  their  reports  in 
ne. 

year  closes  the  31st  day  of  July,  and  it  is  much  easier 
>ori  up  add  forward  it  immediately  after  that  time  than 
he  last  moment.  Just  as  soon  as  each  report  is  received 
minedi  and  if  found  correct,  a  warrant  for  the  quarter's 
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salary  will  be  forwarded  to  the  sender,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  pun- 
ish the  prompt  Superintendents  with  the  delinquent  ones. 

Peabody  Scholarships. — President  Stearns  informs  us  that  Vir 
ginia  will  be  entided  to  ten  scholarships  in  the  Nashville  College  tlu 
coming  session,  which  opens  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  strictly  on  merit  by  compedtivi 
examination.  These  examinations  will  be  held  this  year  at  Wytk 
ville  and  Harrisonburg  during  the  Teachers'  Institutes  at  these  place 
on  the  following  subjects :  Spelling,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Gramma 
and  Analysis,  Rhetoric,  Geography,  civil  and  physical,  AnthmetK 
Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Physiology,  United  States  History  and  £k 
ments  of  Geology. 

The  applicant  for  a  scholarship  must  be  between  the  ages  of  i 
and  30,  present  to  the  President  of  the  College  a  certificate  of  \m 
proachable  moral  character,  gendemanly  or  lady-like  habits,  pn 
sumed  good  health,  dexizx^  his  or  her  intention  to  make  teach  inf 
profession,  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  at  the  College  two  years- 
if  the  scholarship  is  continued  so  long,  promise  to  submit  cheerful! 
to  all  its  requirements,  in  study,  discipline,  etc.,  and  to  teach  i 
the  Public  Schools,  of  his  or  her  own  State  at  least  two  years, 
there  is  opportunity. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  who  come  up  1 
the  requirements  of  the  examination. 

All  applications  must  be  filed  in  this  office  in  the  handwriting 
the  applicant,  giving  age,  occupation,  &c. 

Any  further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  this  0^ 

National  Aid  to  Public  Education. — Are  we  to  be  disa| 
pointed  in  obtaining  this  great  boon  ?  And  is  the  act  entitled  an  ^ 
"to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  com  mo 
schools,'*  which  passed  the  United  States  Senate  with  so  much  unai 
imity  last  spring,  and  which  it  appears  was  printed  April  9,  1884,(1 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  tb 
body  in  full  sight  of  its  many  friends  f 

In  common  with  every  friend  of  public  education,  we  desire  th 
aid,  to  enable  the  great  burden  of  illiteracy  to  be  at  lea'^t  lightened  i 
the  whole  Union,  and  especially  in  our  own  State.  We  have  wntt< 
to  our  Congressmen  from  Virginia,  urging  them  to  use  every  eflb 
to  have  the  bill  taken  up  and  passed.  Hon.  George  D.  Wise,  Hn 
C.  T.  O'Ferrall,  and  Hon.  H.  Libbey  have  responded  to  our  appa 
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heir  deep  interest  in  its  success,  and  hearty  support  ol 
em  to  agree  that  if  a  vote  could  be  reached  it  would 
hirds  vote.  If  this  be  so  are  not  its  friends  assuming 
ibility  in  not  pressing  a  vote  upon  it?  We  confess  we 
iderstand  why,  in  the  face  of  such  expressions,  favor- 
not  be  had,  and  trust  that  ere  another  issue  of  the 
ay  be  able  to  herald  it  abroad  that  the  National  Con- 
t  come  to  our  aid  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  edu- 


R  Normals — This  office  has  spared  no  pains  nor  labor 

teacher  in  the  State  due  notice  of  the  Summer  Insti- 

resume  ere  this  each  one,  both  white  and  colored,  has 

gh  their  respective  Superintendents,  circulars  giving 

relating  thereto.    These  circulars  have  been  furnished 

mdeni  tor  this  purpose,  and  we  hope  they  have  at- 

ly  to  sending  them  to  their  teachers.     No  teacher  can 

e  opportunity  pass  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  in- 

►e  given  at  these  Institutes.     Men  of  wide  experience 

ected  to  conduct  them;  liberal  rates  of  travel  have 

the  best  possible  terms  arranged  for  board,  and  every- 

the  comlort  and  pleasure  of  those  who  attend.    Are 

Harrisonburg  commences  July  2 2d,  lasting  four  weeks. 
unkhouser,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockingham 
1fice  Harrisonburg,  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 
Wytheville  commences  July  15th,  with  Major  W.  G. 
intendent  Schools,  Wythe  county,  Post-office  Wythe- 
?  of  local  arrangements. 

Farmville  for  colored  teachers  has  Superintendent  T. 
f  Prince  Edward,  arranging  local  matters,  whose  post- 
s  Prospect  Depot.  This  commences  August  4th,  and 
two  weeks.  In  addition  to  this,  for  colored  teachers, 
)urse  of  six  weeks  at  tne  Virginia  Normal  and  CoUe- 
comniences  July  15th.  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris  or  Prof. 
,  of  Petersburg,  will  give  full  information  concerning 
I  en  Is. 

jperiniendents  and  other  school  officers  will  also  make 
e  present  The  reduced  rates  are  for  their  benefit  as 
s,  and  are  as  follows : 

ud  Peiersbtirg — Return  at  half  rates. 
3 
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Richmond  and  Danville — Excursion  rates. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac — One  unlimited  lare  ft; 
round  trip. 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke — Round  trip  tickets  one  fare. 

Washington,  Ohio  and  Western — Round-trip  tickets  one  fare 

Baltimore  and  Ohio — Round- trip  tickets  two  cents  per  mile  eac 
way.     On  sale  from  July  22d  to  3[st  inclusive. 

Virginia  Midland—On^  unlimited  fare  for  round  trip, 

Richmond  and  Alleghany — Round  trip  Tickets  for  two  cents  eat 
way. 

Danville  and  New  River — Free  return  on  certificate  of  attendam 

Potomac,  Fredericksburg  and  Piedmont— Yx^^  return  on  certiiica 
of  attendance. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio — Round-trip  tickets  two  cents  per  mile  eai 
way.. 

Norfolk  Southern — Round-trip  tickets  2)4  cents  per  mile  each  wa 

York  River — Round-trip  tickets  2^  cents  per  mile  each  way, 

Norfolk  and  Western  and  Shenandoah  Valley —2^2  cents  per  mi 
each  way.  (Tickets  over  these  routes  can  be  purchased  any  d; 
during  session  of  Institute.) 

Tickets  good  until  close  of  Institute. 

The  railroad  authorities  require  that  tickets  shall  be  purchased  < 
or  before  the  day  of  opening  of  the  Institute.  Promptness  in  aiten 
ance  is  therefore  essential,  though  parties  can  procure  their  tick< 
and  hold  them,  as  they  will  be  good  for  any  day  during  the  sessioi 

Any  complaint  regarding  fare  over  either  road  must  be  filed  i( 
mediately  with  G.  W.  Hawxhurst,  Secretary  Board  of  Educaiic 
Richmond,  giving  full  particulars. 

Teachers  and  others  must  apply  to  their  respective  SuperintendeT 
for  certificates  by  which  to  avail  themselves  of  these  rates. 

School  Laws. — We  will  commence  the  delivery  of  the  bound  copi 
of  the  school  law  to  the  school  officers  of  the  several  counties  ina* 
days.  These  will  only  be  furnished  through  the  county  and  city  S 
perintendents,  as  follows:  One  copy  for  use  of  Superintendent,  th( 
copies  to  each  district  clerk  (to  be  by  him  delivered  to  the  memb< 
of  his  board),  one  copy  to  each  member  of  the  board  of  School  Co! 
missioners.  Each  Superintendent,  on  receipt  of  his  copy,  will  imo 
diately  return  to  this  office  the  paper-bound  one  now  in  his  posse^< 

Wanted — By  a  Lady  Graduate  of  the  Stale  Normal  College 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  Situation  as  Teacher  in  a  graded  school.  Addn 
Miss  B.,  Flanagan's  Mills,  Cumberland  Co.,  Va. 
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lOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(Oontinaed  firom  page  216.) 

Oaf  A  0/  Office. 

rs&nst  bef&re  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  any  function  as  officers 
titkf  And  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

— ',  di>  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  maintain 
nd  laws  of  the  United  States ^  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
■  that  I  recognise  and  accept  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all 
t\  and  that  I  will  faithfully  perform  the  duty  of  to  the  best 

help  me  God." 

embraced  in  amendments  to  this  article,  ratified  on  the  7th  of  No- 
n  tbese  words : 

SCHEDULE. 

ctioDs  bctd  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  these  amendments  by 
the  adjournment  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  held 
ioti,  shall  be  had  and  conducted  under  and  in  accordance  with  the 
registration  laws  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  such  ratifi- 
samc  shall  have  been  sooner  amended  or  repealed  by  the  general 

ARTICLE  IV. 

EXSCUTIVX  DEPARTMENT. 

Governor. 

ief  execatiye  power  of  this  commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a  gov- 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
ceding  bis  election,  and  be  ineligible  to  the  same  office  for  the  term 
lat  for  which  he  was  elected,  and  to  any  other  office  during  his  term 

>vemor  shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  at  the  times  and  places  of 
i  of  the  general  assembly.  Returns  of  elections  shall  be  transmit- 
f  the  proper  officers,  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  who 

to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the  first  day  of  the 
e  general  assembly.     The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall, 

thereafter,  in  presence  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
le  said  returns,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.     The  person 


imh^tn  of  iQCtloDS  5  and  6  to  4  and  6  rendered  neceoary  by  the  striking  ont  of  aec- 
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havinf^  the  highest  number  of  voles  shall  be  declared  elected ;  but  if  two  or  mor 
shall  have  the  highest  and  an  equal  number  of  votes,  one  of  them  shall  be  chose 
governor  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  G>ntcste 
elections  for  governor  shall  be  decided  by  a  like  vote,  and  the  mode  of  proceedin 
in  such  cases  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  except  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  tort 
office  of  governor;  and  if  such  person  be  of  foreign  birth,  he  must  have  t)cci)  adi 
zen  of  the  United  States  for  ten  years  next  preceding  his  election ;  nor  shall  ai 
person  be  eligible  to  that  office  unless  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  yeai 
and  have  been  a  resident  of  this  state  for  three  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of  government ;  shall  receive  fr 
thousand  dollars  for  each  year  of  his  service,  and  while  in  office  shall  receive  1 
other  emolument  from  this  or  any  other  government. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed ;  communicate 
the  general  assembly  at  every  session  the  condition  of  the  commonwealth;  reco 
mend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  conve 
the  general  assembly,  on  application  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  houses  there 
or  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  may  require  it  He  shall 
commander-in  chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  state ;  have  power  to  embodyi 
militia  to  repel  invasion,  suppress  insurrection,  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  lai 
conduct,  either  in  person  or  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law,  all  int 
course  with  other  and  foreign  states ;  and  during  the  recess  of  the  general  assemb 
to  fill,  pro  tempore ^  all  vacancies  in  those  offices  for  which  the  constitution  and  li 
make  no  provision ;  but  his  appointments  to  such  vacancies  shall  be  by  commissio 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
general  assembly.  He  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  penalties  in  such  a 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  except  wl 
the  prosecution  has  been  carried  on  by  the  House  of  Delegates ;  to  grant  repri« 
and  pardons  after  conviction ;  to  remove  political  disabilities  consequent  upon  c 
viction  for  offences  committed  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this  constitati 
and  to  commute  capital  punishment ;  but  he  shall  communicate  to  the  general  ass 
bly,  at  each  session,  particulars  of  every  case  of  fine  of  penalty  remitted,  or  rcpri 
or  pardon  granted,  and  of  punishment  commuted,  with  his  reasons  for  remitD 
granting,  or  commuting  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  He  may  require  information  in  writing  from  the  officers  in  the  execai 
department  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices; 
may  also  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  attorney-general  upon  any  ques 
of  law  connected  with  his  duties. 

Sec.  7.  Commissions  and  grants  shall  run  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealtl 
Virginia,  and  be  attested  by  the  governor,  with  the  seal  of  the  commonwealth 
nexed. 

Sec.  8.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  Senate  and  House  of  Dele^ 
and  every  resolution  requiring  the  assent  of  both  branches  of  the  general  asseo 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  approves,  he  s 
sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  whu 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.     If,  after  such  consideration,  two- thirds  of  the  men 
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ee  to  pass  the  bill  or  joint  resolution,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with 
3  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if 
k-thirds  of  the  members  present,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithstand- 
i  of  the  governor.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses 
ned  by  ayes  and  noes,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for 
bill  or  joint  resolution  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house 
any  biU  or  resolution  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor  within 
ys  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  legislature  shall,  by  their 
?veTit  its  rctam,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Lieutenant'  Governor. 

I  leu  ant -governor  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 

rnor,  and  his  qualification  and  the  manner  of  his  election,  in  all  re- 

hc  s^mt. 

ise  of  the  removal  of  the  governor  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  failure 

tation,  removal  from  the  state,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers 

;  uffice,  the  said  office,  with  its  compensation,  shall  devolve  upon  the 

lor  \  and  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  discharge 

functions  in  other  necessary  cases. 

lieutenant  governor  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 

1  case  of  an  equal  division ;  and  while  acting  as  such  shall  receive  a 

ual  to  that  allowed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

'retary  of  ike  Commonwealth^  Treasurer ^  and  Auditor, 

cretary  of  the  commonwealth,  treasurer,  and  auditor  of  public  ac- 
elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly, 
office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  relieved.  The  salary 
determined  by  law, 

secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  oflBcial  acts  of  the  governor, 
gned  by  the  governor  and  attested  by  the  secretary;  and  when  re- 
ay  the  ^ame^  and  any  papers,  minutes  and  vouchers  pertaining  to  his 
her  house  of  the  general  assembly;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
prescribed  by  law.     AU  fees  received  by  the  secretary  shall  be  paid 


powers  and  duties  of  the  treasurer  and  auditor  shall  be  such  as  are 

rafter  be  prescribed  by  law. 

e  may  be  established  in  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of  state  a  bureau 

a  bureau  of  agriculture,  chemistry  and  geology,  under  such  regula- 

prescribed  hy  law. 

general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  bureau  of  agricul- 

Ltion,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Board  of  Public  Works. 

e  shall  be  a  board  of  public  works,  to  consist  of  the  governor,  audi- 
r  of  the  commonwealth,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
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ARTICLE  V. 


LBGISLATIVB  DKPA&TMBNT. 


Sbc.  I.  The  legislative  power  of  this  commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  igencn 
assembly,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  elected  biennially  by  the  voren  of  i^ 
several  cities  and  counties, on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  NorembB 
and  shall,  from  and  after  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  Novemtid 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  consist  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  n 
less  than  ninety  members. 

Sec.  3.  From  and  after  the  same  date,  the  Senate  shall  consist  of  not  le$s  ilu 
thirty-three  nor  more  than  forty  members.  They  shall  be  elected  for  (be  tt^m  of  h 
years — for  the  election  of  whom  the  counties,  cities  and  towni  shaill  be  dirided  td 
districts.  Each  county,  city  and  town  of  the  respective  districts  shall  ^  at  th^  tiiiu^ 
the  first  election  of  its  delegate  or  delegates  under  this  amendment ^  vote  for  owi 
more  senators.  The  senators  first  elected  under  this  amendment,  in  distrtct^  be*rii 
odd  numbers,  shall  vacate  their  offices  at  the  end  of  two  yeaiv ;  and  those  efedd ) 
districts  bearing  even  numbers,  at  the  end  of  four  years ;  and  vacajicies  occmTtEtil! 
expiration  of  term  shall  be  filled  by  the  election  of  senators  for  the  fuU  term, 

Sbc.  4.  An  apportionment  of  senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Dek|ii3 
shall  be  made  at  the  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly  neitt  preceding  ti 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-niae,  1 
sooner.  A  reapportionment  shall  be  made  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  nii^ei 
one,  and  every  tenth  year  thereafter. 

Qualification  of  senators  and  delegates. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  may  be  elected  senator  who  at  the  time  of  election  is  ic^iul 
a  resident  within  the  district,  and  qualified  co  vote  for  members  of  the  generml  &5fa 
bly  according  to  this  constitution;  and  any  person  may  be  elected  2  member  uf  £ 
House  or  Delegates  who  at  the  time  of  election  is  actually  a  resident  within  li 
county,  city,  town,  or  election  district,  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  geoa 
assembly  according  to  this  constitution.  But  no  person  holding  a  salaried  cfbce  ■ 
der  the  state  government  shall.be  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  cither  \m 
of  the  general  assembly.  The  removal  of  any  person  elected  to  either  branch  oft! 
general  assembly,  from  the  city,  county,  town,  or  district  for  which  he  was  elect! 
shall  vacate  his  office. 

Powers  and  duties  of  the  general  assembly 


Sec.  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  meet  once  in  two  years,  and  not  often er,  lioh 
convened  by  the  governor,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  this  constitution.  No  scsm 
of  the  general  assembly,  after  the  first  under  this  amendment,  shall  continue  lofi| 
than  ninety  days,  without  the  concurrence  of  three-fifths  of  the  membef?  eleaed 
each  house ;  in  which  case  the  session  may  be  extended  for  a  further  period,  not  < 
ceeding  thirty  days.     Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  the  general  asxts^ 
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consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
hat  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting.  A  majority  of  the 
to  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a 
lay  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  shall  have  power  to  compel  the 
tnt  memben  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalty  as  each  house 


3use  of  Delegates  shall  choose  its  own  Speaker ;  and  in  the  ab- 
:natit-governor,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  governor,  the 
nt  from  I  heir  own  body  a  President  pro  tempore  ;  and  each  house 
»wn  oflicers,  settle  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  and  direct  writs  of 
nng  immediate  vacancies;  but  if  vacances  shall  occur  during  the 
ral  a^embly,  such  writs  may  be  issued  by  the  governor,  under  such 
^  be  prescribed  by  law.  Each  house  shall  judge  of  the  election, 
returns  of  its  members ;  may  punish  them  for  disorderly  behavior, 
currence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

embers  of  the  general  assembly  shall  receive  for  their  services  a 
tained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  but  no  act  in- 
jry  ^hall  take  effect  until  after  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the 
iouse  of  Delegates  voting  thereon  were  elected ;  and  no  senator  or 
he  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  shall  be  appointed  to 

profit  under  the  commonwealth  which  has  been  created,  or  the 
lich  has  bc^en  increased  during  such  term,  except  offices  filled  by 
ople. 

id  resolutions  may  originate  in  either  of  the  two  houses  of  the  gen- 
L:>e  approved  or  rejected  by  either,  and  may  be  amended  by  either 
jnscnt  of  the  other, 
bouse  of  the  general  assembly  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 

be  published  from  time  to  time;  and  the  yeas  and  nasrs  of  the 
r  house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
d  on  the  journal.  No  bill  shall  become  a  law  until  it  has  been  read 
days  of  the  session  in  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  unless  two- 
bers  in  that  house  shall  otherwise  determine. 

lembers  of  the  general  assembly  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason, 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  the  sessions  of  their 

and  for  aoy  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  they  shall  not  be 

other  place.  They  shall  not  be  subject  to  arrest,  under  any  civil 
e  session  of  the  general  assembly,  nor  for  fifteen  days  next  before 
1  after  the  termination  of  each  session. 

vhole  number  of  members  to  which  the  state  may  at  any  time  be 
mse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  shall  be  apportioned  as 
amongst  the  several  counties,  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  accord- 
ation. 

;  appftrtionment,  the  state  shall  be  divided  into  districts  correspond- 
th  the  representatives  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  in  the  House  of 
f  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  formed  respec- 
us  counties,  cities  and  towns ;  be  compact,  and  include,  as  nearly 
lal  number  of  population. 
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Sec.  14.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspend ed^  uftlm 
when,  in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.  The  genml 
assembly  shall  not  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  apy  ex  post  facio  law,  or  atiy  law  im- 
pairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  any  law  whereby  private  property  shall  be  E^co 
for  public  uses  without  just  compensation,  or  any  law  abridging  ihi;  freedom  of  speed 
or  of  the  press.  No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  retigicii 
worship,  place  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  any  man  be  enforced,  rest  rand, 
molested  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  jt- 
ligious  opionions  or  belief,  but  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  arguipentio 
maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  same  shall  in  nowise  fiffed, 
diminish  or  enlarge  their  civil  capacities.  And  the  general  assembly  sba^U  not  pee- 
scribe  any  religious  test  whatever,  or  confer  any  peculiar  privileges  or  advantages  oi 
any  sect  or  denomination,  or  pass  any  law  requiring  or  authorizing  any  religious  lo- 
ciely,  or  the  people  of  any  district  within  this  commonwealth,  to  levy  on  themselife 
or  others  any  tax  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  any  house  of  public  worship^  or  for  lb 
support  of  any  church  or  ministry,  but  it  shall  be  left  free  to  every  person  to  lelec 
his  religious  instructor,  and  to  make  for  his  support  such  private  contract  as  he  sld 
please. 

Sec.  15.  No  law  shall  embrace  more  than  one  object,  which  shall  be  expressed! 
its  title,  nor  shall  any  law  be  revived  or  amended  with  reference  to  its  title,  but  lb 
act  revived,  or  the  section  amended,  shall  be  re-enacted,  and  published  at  length. 

Sec.  16.  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  judges,  and  all  others  otfending  agiim 
the  state,  by  maladministration,  corruption,  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  high  crjoie  c 
misdemeanor,  shall  be  impeachable  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  be  prosecuie 
before  the  Senate,  which  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  iuipeachmtnu  Whe 
sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation,  and  no  person  shall  t 
convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  Judgmefi 
in  case  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  o^ce,  n 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  OM 
monwealth;  but  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  Hubject  10  indictiTieE 
trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  law.  The  Senate  may  sit  duripgd 
recess  of  the  general  assembly  for  the  trial  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  17.  The  general  assembly  shall  not  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  tci>i 
church  or  religious  denomination,  but  may  secure  the  title  to  chnrch  properly  lo  \ 
extent  to  be  limited  by  law. 

Sec.  18.  No  lottery  shall  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law  ;  and  the  buying^  scUi 
or  transferring  of  tickets  or  chances  in  any  lottery  shall  be  prohibited. 

Sec.  19.  No  new  county  shall  be  formed  with  an  area  of  less  than  s;ix  hundred  sqai 
miles ;  nor  shall  the  county  or  counties  from  which  it  is  formed  be  reduced  bek 
that  area;  nor  shall  any  connty  having  a  population  less  than  ten  thousand  bed 
prived  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  such  population  ;  nor  shall  a  county  having  a  larg 
population  be  reduced  below  eight  thousand.  But  any  county,  the  length  of  wbr 
is  three  times  its  mean  breadth,  or  which  exceeds  fifty  miles  in  length,  may  be  < 
vided  at  the  discretion  of  the  general  assembly.  In  all  general  elections  the  voti 
in  any  county,  not  entitled  to  separate  representation,  shall  vote  in  ibe  same  ei«t» 
district. 


CASEFULLY-REVISED  AND  ENLAR&ED  EDITION 
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HE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

RTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
r  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR^S  LIFE,  HIS  ORIGI- 
PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

hmetio  has  been  Translated  into  most;  of  the  La  gnages  of 
Europe  and  into  seyeral  Asiatic  Langnages. 

plicity  has  prevented  many  person?  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
rehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  actnally  develops  every  essential  princi- 
y  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
and  natural  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
f  solving,  mentally  and  almo'^t  instantly,  every  onestion  likely  to 
ry  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  prepara- 
ftinment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
;ommon  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
\." — George  B.  Emerson. 

rst  Lessons  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
k  published  during  the  last  half  century.'*— B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

rst  Lessons  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
k  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
I  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  of  instruction ;  it 
all.'' — Elbridgb  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
'ION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  accent 
certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
kted  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
'8,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
16  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.    Pbioe,  35 
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I     . 
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rHMETlO^L     i^IDS. 

DLBUHN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
ved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
r  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in* 
pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
inters;   II.  Materials   for   Keeping  Store;   and   III.  A  Pamphlet 
[anations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.     Many 
18  uses  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  are  carefully  explained, 
keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  may  be  made  of  great 
ctical  value  to  any  number  of  papils  of  anv  grade, 
en  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
expertness  in  numbers. 
,  20  cents.     By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWH! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
19^  liEXIN GTON,  CINCIBnUATI  AND  EaUISVILLi;,^ 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOVTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

■w^.A^ia:iisrc3-TOisr  oirir,  K^zoniL^oiNrE 

CHARL0TTESVILLE,WAYNE8B0R0', STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FOEGi 

— TO— 

LOUISVILLE    A.T^l>    CINCIIVIVATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTlUe^  Hemphls  and  Texas  PolDtSt 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI.  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY^rt 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  M<* 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleiisant  changed  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transp^ 
you  to  any  point 

WEST«  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  itd 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va, 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wis! 
ington,  D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager, 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent 


ATTD  QPUAAf  A  1  FVC?  »">  exteDBively  uied  by  pmr ttcul  teidierH  for  &>D4i3i"'^ 
UUK  OvUUUL  All/0  ichoo't  in  good  quiet  order  Srt  Bo.  I  IticlodH  12  2irf 
elegnnt  artistic  cliromo  excelsior  cards,  60  large  beautifnl  gold  an<1  tiiuM  rhmmo  mpi-it  ardji  ^<^  > 
pretty  chromo  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.76,  half  set  $1.  Sut  No.  2  iiirhid^  U  Ur^^  ^It^a^i^' 
obromo  excelsior  cards,  60  pretty  floral  merit  raids  and  160  credit  cardii,  price  iwr  ►et  fl,  haJf  i-  L  ^' 
samples  9c.;  600  new  designs  of  beautiful  chromo  and  floral  school  rt-^ward  nrda.  No-  tK  ^'i-'^  '' 
flowers,  small  sises,  prices  per  doeen  9b.;  No.  3,  animals,  birds  ACm  6c  ;  No  It,  hsodn,  bwit^  * 
flowers.  10c.;  No.  48,  lilies,  flowen,  Ac,  12c  ;  No  34  piuks  and  roses  lOc;  No  ^,  niedliuo  sitfL^ 
boys,  and  flowers,  16c.;  No.  13,hand  boquets  15c  ;  No.  46  roses, for-grt-mo-nQis,  Ac,  '20c  ;  No.  IT,  bifyEL- 
rotes,  16c.;  No.  66,  roses,  straw  flowers.  Ac,  15c;  No  9  blor>mlnx  rmm  oa  ^Iden  mrU  *^Oc^  }ie, 
hands,  boquets,  flowera  Ac,  30.;  No.  62,  large  sizes,  birds*  eggs,  fpHtbeis,  flowiri,  Ac,  SOc,;  h'n.  H  ^ 
blooming  roses,  lilies,  Ac.  30c.;  No.  60.  ladies,  slippers  and  flowers,  a^c;  No  1 2^  v^arlery  o/ flo^eif 
baskets,  30c  ;  No.  60,  variety  of  birds,  flowers,  branches.  Ac  .  26c.;  No.  ^2,  npiiDg,  summvr,  witxm* 
flill,  25c.;  No.  32.  AiU  blooming  roues,  daisies,  Ac ,  2dc.;  No.  31,  paimies,  pluka  Ai^d  1iijr>«  im  (cotd  rt 
40c.;  No.  64,  variety  of  flowers,  children,  rabbit*,  Ac,  40c  ;  No.  33,  lar^^  tiiu«  r-jacs  and  flowrTL  ^ 
No.  36,  full  blooming  moss  roses  on  gold  card,  60c.;  Nu.  37.  b  K>k  marka.  variety  of  birds  and  d^'^' 
80c.  Large  set  samples,  16c.  All  poet  paid  by  mail ;  st-tmps  t>«ken.  Our  ■tM:k  H  fine  and  coiDpn 
Please  send  a  trial  order.  i'HGENIX  PU  HU J^tUKti  CO.  Warmi> 
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THOMAS  XANB  &  CO., 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory 
in  the  World  of 


t 


OOL  :PTJi^3sriT-crR;Ei 


Pelluric  Globes,   Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etCj  elc^ 


I  ted. 


Chicago. 


CKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

ILERS,  STATIONERS,  PRINTERS, 

Ql-BinJeK,BW-Bool  aoi  Faper-Eoi  MaEDfactDreR, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

1107  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Ml  stocks  of  the  Books  used  in  the  Public  and  Priv^ate  Schools  of 
1  them  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Slate  Board  of  Education. 

^  Orders  promptly  and  carefully  attended  to. 


m 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

ami  4llilnieH  fur  Hebmil*.  i'oU 

Bunt  fref,     Addrm 

H*  B)c3a4cv«  ft  Co^  Baltlmorfl,  Sid, 


V"   OEOOK^^DPHIES. 


IW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illustra. 

%  excellent,  elegant, 

on    or   in  trod  actio  D  3     EUmfniary^    54   cents  ;    RtVittd   Manual, 

Jl.60-     Wall  Mapn  (set  of  8),  |10  net. 

^ebra,  and  other  workp  of  lb«  University  Series,  by  Professors 

I,  or  Gilder«l«eTe.  address 
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ij:viv£B!4IT¥  publish  I WG  CO., 

19  Murray  atr&et.  New  York* 


BLACKBOABD  ERASER 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOB. 


A   BLACKBOARD   ERASER.    SUPERIOR   TO    ALL   OTHERS.   FOR  STj 
CENTS  PER  lOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.     KK^xULAR 
PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

THE7   ABE   THE   BEST. 

Ist.  Because  they  are  lar^e. 

2d.   Becaase  they  clean  the  board  with  le^s  rabbing,  saving  time,  itreogtb.  ii 
waste. 

3d.    Because  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  elating  or  make  a  Dc^tBe. 
4th.  Because  they  take  up  nearly  ail  the  dust. 
6th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Because  iheg  will  wear  longer  than  any  other. 
7th.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  best. 
8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best. 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMEBICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUFFLY  CO 

8ENECA    FALLSt    N.   Y. 

Catalogue  of  Qlobes,  Ac  ,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Songs  for  Schools  and  Families  (Words  aod  Mnsic),  <V4  pag^,  90  choJcs  songa,  l^--- 

(mailed),  $1  per  dos.     Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  Aprll>,  taDi«  tFm  and  j^ 

Acme  Songs,  Rudimental ;  Key  of  0,  same  sise  and  price.     Acme  Sopga  ^ht 

LMsons  for  April,  May,  Juf 


ACME 


International  Sunday-School 


ons  for  April,  May,  Jufic,  aJjipiM  to  aaeh  l«* 


'  3*2  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.,  26  for  |1  (mailed).    Acme  SoDgs  Tur  Decoration  |^|  i 
a  year's  patriotism,  32  pages,  40  songs,  &  cts.    Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  32  pa£'Bi  &  t**     "Boi 


for  Millions,"  Pret.  Smith,  Poughkeepsie         Address, 


J.  c.  o. 


REDINGTON, 

jm  Broadway,  N^ 


THECOMPLETE  HOME.^?^.i;;S 
book.  New  edition.— New  bindings.— New  illustrations 
from  new  desif^ns.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Same  low  priw. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  big;  work , 
EXCBLLBNT  TERMS.  The  handsomest  prospectus  c»cr  issued. 
Apply  now.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  St  CO.,  1013  Main  St..  RIchmQiuU 
N  .ririnia.    Also  oilier  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 


National  School  Supply  Bureau 

Beloit.  Wis,  JqIj  31.  iv 
National  School  Supply  Bureau  : 

Laat  April,  being  then  in  charge  of  a  large  public  PchooK  but  defiirin 
sition  in  tiome  good  academy  or   college,  I   placed  my  name  witD  your  L 
Daring  tbe  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  receive«l  notice  from  yoa  of  »  tji 
in  8Qch  a  place  as  I  desired 

Putting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned.  I  received  the  i 
pointment.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bareaa,  and  fteU« 
that  it  fills  a  Qseful  and  necespary  place  in  our  Fchool  economy.  You  are  »E  li 
erty  to  use  my  name  if  you  wii'h.  Kesnectfully, 

EDWARD  O    FISKE, 
Headmaster  Markbam  Acad..  Milwaukee,  Wif. 
For  application -form  and  Circular,  address 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicago,  III. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.     Good  pty 
Amenta  and  Private  Corrtspondents. 


A.3SrnDS    -A.T    THE    HEJLID. 


THE  U6HT-RUNNIN& 

DOMESTIC. 

This  cQt  shows  the  New  Slyle  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  row  iDtrodacing. 
Arli'»tically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
thnt  are  now  heine  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The^e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic "    more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


MIDDLBTOWN,  VIRGINIA. 

i  THE  PEOPLE-THOROUGH.  PRACTICAL.  PROGRESSIVE 

nly  Normal  School  for  White  Teachers  in  the  State. 

enter  at  any  time  and  select  their  own  studies.  Both  sexes  ad- 
is  kept  back  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  others.  The  succeee  of 
ends  mainly  upon  his  own  efforts.  True  worth  is  the  only  stan- 
Feachers  can  accomplish  as  much  work  here  as  at  any  other  school 
)ur  work  must  speak  for  itself  Special  attention  given  to  those 
Text-books  furniphed  at  reduced  rates. 
LOCATION. 
pleasantly  located  ir  the  southern  part  of  Frederick  county.  Va., 
'anch  of  the  B.  A  O.  Railroad.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
ar  famed  Shenandoah  Valley,  snd  is  noted  for  the  salubrity  of  cli- 
norality  of  the   people.     There   is  not  a  saloon  in  the  village  or 

CALENDAR. 

weeks)  begins Jan  22,  1884 

n  week^)  begins April  1,  1884 

veeke)  begim* June  10,  1884 

cement July  1 7,  1884 

EXPENSES. 

I  of  ten  weeks f8.00 

Q  in  private  family,  per  week (2.50  to  (3.00 

,0P0SlTI0N--7«i/w».  Board  {in  clubs),  and  Room  Rent,  Fourth 

{sixteen  weeks),  $4^,00. 

in  Training  will  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  term 

teachers  and  those  expecting  to  teach.  This  will  be  a  good  op- 
chers  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  work  There 
suit  all. 

Ives  responsible  for  the  above  rates.    All  who  come  can  be  accom- 
arther  information  address, 

G.  W.  HOENSHEL,  Principal, 

Middletown,  Frederick  Co.,  Va. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLorrs 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThrouchoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP05ITION-I878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

SatabUstaed  in  1837. 

Sapcrler  B«lla  of  Cogpmr  and  Tin,  meaatod 

with  th«  belt  JbXcry  M<tnging»,  for  Chunks, 

SeMooU,  Farm*,  nitcriu,  Oowrt-koutu,  Ptr* 

Alarmt,  TbiMr  docto,  ct«.  FuUjf  Warrwnfd, 

Illiutrated  CmUlogM  »m  Free. 
VAMDOiuf  ft  TivT,  102  K.  U  Su.  Glneionaa. 


PATENT 

MFNTT  k  CO.,  of  th^  &niEKTITIC  Ajreuru 

tlCUP  lO  net  II!!  S^^liClt^^ra  for  TMlcntt.  CjTtall, 
Mjtrks.  Coryi tffhtii.  for  tho  United  Ftji[*i.  j 
Bujj  I M  n  I  ] ,  b'  r:i  uvb,  Qermn  ri  t  ,  er  e.      I  inn  d.  ijiNjk 

Puti'iirHotilMini'.l  Itin^uahMUNVACairtl 
m  tbo  Si  [  km  I  i']i'  A  M  iiHu.  AN .  tho  larvw.  tt 

taofti  wivjify  Hrri]|jit!-i  Ht'VeniiRcpfijwr  w^ 
Wflpkly.  SpEutidiil  I'ntJnivlfiiEti  and  lj\\fri^ 
formiu  I' in.  iSpecimen  r^■t^^  qX  the  SScltniiBcJ 
lead  H<  in  free,     ikcldr-  ?<m  MUN>«  Af H  ,^11 


nfiMouTrd''oEcr3rvl  BATTLES  OFTHE  WORI 

By  CAPT.  KING.  U.  8.  A.    HISTORY  FKOM  THE  BATTLE.FrELI*.    -^tinwi  how  S.tion,  hart  b»t  s 

dMtroyedinaday.— HowFMiitorDisMUrhMtnniedoDatiiifcti?  <  .mi^at,    AOnfid  B<i«l:  rnr  Old  iDd  Tvir 

Tim9^idj  th€  Atemory.—QiytM  Pitasure  and  Instruction.    Mh(»s  i.11  d  F  i  11  e  1 1  ]  ti  t^  tmtio  n  it .      A*Mto  irrui  H  f  »w< 

O^Wrtto  at  wat  for  full  dasoription  and   temia.     Addnwa  J.  (L  M«(3f7ei»¥  Jr  (»lw,  FkUwlrlp^ 


PERRY  &  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufactarers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD] 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO, 

Agents  f&r  tki  Uniitd  StaUs-^N^m  Y^rrk 


THE  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

Summer  School  of  Language 

AT  AMHERST,  MASS-, 

WILL  BEGIN  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  7TH,  AND  CONTINQE  FIVE  WEE^ 

There  will  be  Four  Departments,  with  Twelve  Teachers  and  Lecturer?.  The  k 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  beautiful  in  New  England.  Religious  ^en 
in  French  on  Sundays. 

For  further  information  and  programmes,  address 

Prof.  W.  L.  MONTAGUE, 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mis 
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LNOKE  COLLEGE, 


SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 


ain  location.     Climate  unsurpassed.     Two  Courses  for  Degrees ; 

I    Preparatory   Courses.     Full    English   Course.     Spring    Normal 

by  Professor  E.  V,  DeGraff.     French  and  German  spoken.     In- 

aod   pracUcal.     Library,    16,000   volumes.     Best   religious  and 

ne  months  (including  tuition ,  board,  fuel|  lights,  washing,  etc.), 

*- 

lage  from  seventeen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty- 
EGiss  September  17TH.     Catalogue  free.    Address 

iULLUS  D.  DREHER.  President. 


TEACHERS, 


m  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

eekly  Report  of  Vacancies  '*  and  copy  of  "  Modem   Home  and 

MODERN  TEACHERS^  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 


TONAL  JOURNiJL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

terests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Intendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


NE   DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 


cribers,  with  l5.cx>,  any  |i.oo  book.    Ten  new  subscribers,  with 
book. 

Webster's  National  Piotorial  Dictionary. 

lbs  cribers,  with  $2C.cx>,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 
5^5.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary. 

tscribers,  with  l30.cx>,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  |io.cx>. 
up  clubs  of  OLD  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent,  for  trouble  of 
sending  money,  &c. 
iremiums  may  be  exchanged  for  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 

lent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  to 


Address 
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WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No,  32g  W.  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Va. 


The  Popular  Educational  Series 

ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACHINU. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  GP  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefully  graded,  so  beautifally  printed,  or  no  pyioM] 
cally  arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  coDTenient  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correct  guide  far  the  perfect  «pcl 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

8HARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.     It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  einplicit}'  and  com 
hensivenees.     It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  hiaspll,  the  only 
method  of  science  teaching 

8HARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PIIILOSOPH^ 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scienh^c  praciicAl  tti 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerouF  aod  expenBivAi 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OP  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years*  experience  id  ttiAchiog.  Th«  I 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILL-BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,A 

Exerci<iee  for  classdrill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adEpt«j 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Tes^her^  and  stid< 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OP  POLITENESS.     By  Aiex  Gow,  A.  W 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesion  on  any  i 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHI 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia,     lo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictioni 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  1 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination. 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  catalogues  containing  full  lists  of  Edueaiional  Pubi 
Uons^  sent  to  any  address  on  application.     Addreee, 

J-  B.  UPPINCOTT  &  CO,  Publisliei^ 

7 IS  it  7 17  Market  5f.,  BhUadtlpl 
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ectic  Educational  Series- 

ftJCTJSrOTJITOEin^EllsrTS. 


1  June: 

TIC   PHYSIOLOGY  AND    HYGIENE.     Entirely  new.     Pro- 
ted  with  engravings  and  colored  plates.    Adapted  to  Common  and 
About  208  pp.     Full  cloth.    Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  60 
Age  price  36  cents. 

1  June : 

TIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By 

)llis.  The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  published. 
o  illustrations  by  the  best  artists.  About  20S  pp.  Square  12  mo.,  hf. 
les.    Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  50  cents.    Exchange  price 

a  June : 

TIC  SYSTEM  OP  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hand  Draw 
i  Christina  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
12  Numbers. 

itkAxr  •  IntrodnctloD  and 

>ttUJf  •  V  Sample  Copy  Price. 

ok  o(  New  Eclectic  Penmanship,  .            .                       I0.50 

Pedagogy,                        .  .                                     .        i.oo 

's  Revised  Algebra,      -            -  •            -              i.oo 

iw  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic,  -            -            -            -          .35 

's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language,  -                        •              1.00 

ler's  General  History,  Revised,  -            •            -            *         1.29 

[ew  Elocution,          , .  -            •  -            -            -              i.oo 

SCLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  Two  Book  Series,  The  latest  and 
!d  for  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  etc. 

5'8  NEW  ARITHMETICS.  Two  Book  Series,  Uniting  Oral  and 
sses,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Method. 

SCLECTIC  PENMANSHIP.     Revised  and  re-engraved. 

THE  POPUIiAR  STANBARD8: 

[luffey's  Revised  Readers,  Speller  and  Charts, 

r's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras, 

■vey's  Revised  Grammars, 

ectic  History  of  the  United  States, 

Jheimer's  Historical  Series, 

nyler'a  Series  of  Mathematics,  etc. 

CATAIiOemB  FREE   ON   APPJLICATIOM. 


AN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  GO.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


^mmmmtmmtm 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DAY: 

f  orman's  Moilern  Lanpage  Serie 

GERMAN. 

First  German  Book,  after  the  Natural  or  Peetalos&ian  Method,  for  Bofaoti^ 

Home  lustr action.     12mo,  69  pages.    30  cents. 
Seoond  German  Book,  intended  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Firut  BooK  hm 

very  valuable  as  a  Beading  Book  in  Elementary  classes.     12mo,  M  p 

40  cents. 
ThMO  little  book!  work  nutrreli  io  the  Mhool-room.    The  exercisef  are  eo  detetoped 

pictured  o^ecte  and  aotioiM,  and  are  to  well  graduated,  that  almost  from  the  reiy  gQ«.T 

go  alooe.    A  l^noer  would  have  little  use  for  a  dlctiouary  in  reading  thetD.    Tht:  *i.r 

so  introduced,  and  so  often  used,  that  the  meaning  la  kept  conBtantlj  before  tli«  tulnd^  i> 

the  in terTention  of  a  translation. 

An  Elementary  German  Grammar.    An  easy  introdaction  to  the  Ung 

24mo,  300  pages.  '  $1  00. 
A  Complete  German  Grammar.  ,  A  fall  ai^d  comprehensive  treatment  o 

language  for  School  or   Home,  with   a  comprehensive  Vocabulary  g 

Synonymical  Equivalents .    $1.40. 
An  Elementary  German  Reader,  carefully  graded  by  extensive  sotee,  mak 

serviceable  to  the  very  beginner.     12mo,  145  pages     90  cents. 
A  Collegiate  German  Reader,  or  Introdaction  to  German   Literatiire. 

philological  notes  and  references  to  the  Grammars,  and  aQ  adequate 

tionary.     12mo,  525  pages.    $1.25. 
A  Manual  of  German  Conversation— the  **  German  Echo."    For  prm^ti^e  i 

spoken  language.     203  pages.    90  cents. 
It  preeuppoeea  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language,  raoh  m  may  he  ac^ulmd  Grv 

First  German  Book,  by  Professor  Worman,  and  fUmish^e  a  tDiriniio  Gnuf  ak  r%s^,  allowi 

learner,  of  course,  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  words  (in  the  appended  Vocabtilar^},  vid 

him,  by  the  abeence  of  English  in  the  text,  to  think  in  German. 

Copy-Books  for  Instruction  in  German  Script.    No9. 1-III.    15  o«nt£  i]^< 

F  R  E  N  C  H . 
First  French  Book,  after  the  Natural  or  Pestaloszian  Method,  for  School 

Home  iDStruction  (on  the  t^ame  plan  as  the  German).     12mo,  33  pagvi 

centH 
Second  French  Book— Following  th^  First  Book  in  order,  or  to  be  iii«4 

Elementary  French  Reader     50  cents. 
Grammaire  Francalse,  coDt>iining  only  the  Ei&eniiah  of  French  Qrtsmm^ti 

pointing  out  the  variations  of  the  French  from   the   Englieh,     I2int 

pages.     $1.00 
This  book,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  beet  preraSling  methoda  of  langaasv-tnelkltic, 

supersede,  in  American  schools,  all  French  Grammars  written  only  for   Frescll  ^ 

France. 

Teacher's  Hand-Book  to  the  Grammaire  Francaisei  fornishiDg  the  Ei 
Teacner  ample  material  for  successfdl  use  of  this  t)Ook.  12ino  140  | 
fl.OO. 

A  Manual  of  French  Conversation— the  "  Echo  de  Paris."    Plan  of  ths 
man  Echo."     l2mo.  212  pages.    90  cents. 

CTeet  un  veritable  tresor,  mervelUensement  adapts  an  diveloippeibent  de  fa  em^^ 
famili^re  et  pratique,  telle  qu'on  la  Teut  af^onni'Iuii.  Oet  excellent  Urt*  mat  «e< 
ment  on  scdne,  d'une  mani^re  Tive  et  iot^ressante,  toutee  les  drcoustaiicefl  potdbla 
Tie  ordinaire, 

S  PAN  ISH. 
First  Spanish  Book,  after  the  Natural  Method  (like  the  German).    1& 

pages.    40  cents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publislxers. 

Ill  &  113  William  St.,  New  York. 
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WM.  KLLIS  JONES.  PBINTER,  TWELFTH  ST. 


The  New  Standard  Tim 

A  FULL  EXPOSITION  OF  TH?  NEW  TIME  STANDAl 
.  lUvUSTRATED  BY  A  NEW  COLORED  MAP,  WILL 
BE  FOUND  IN  THE  HIGHER  NUMBER  OF 


American  Standard  Oeographii 

A  C01C»BBH118IY1  GOUUI,  Ul  TWO  B0OK8,  FOE  GbABID  SoROOLS. 

Xz.||rrk:«.    Ill 

APPLETON8'  ELEMENTARY  QEOQRAPHY,    •       -    to  js      ' 
APPLETON8?  HIGHER  QfiOQRAPHY,         ...  75 


APPLETON8'  OfiOQRAPHIES  were  ooneinieied  in  AcoordAoca  will 

views  of  advanced  teaoben. 
APPLETOHS'  QEOQRAPHIE8  oontain  jqit  the  amoant  and  kind  of  k 

edge  on  this  sabject'that  shonld  be  gitea  in  a  school  coarse. 
APPLETOHS'  OEOQRAPHIES  give  eepecial  prominence  to  Uaditgi 

tries  and  commerce,  and  their  relation  to  the  physical  conditioQs  c 

conntry. 
APPLETOHS*  OEOQRAPHIES  introduce  topics  according  to  tbeir  I 

development,  so  as  to  make  each  step  forward  intelligible  to  the  papi 
APPLETOHS'  OEOQRAPHIES  combine  beaoty  of  illostration  aad  I 

raphy  with  every  elemeni  of  mechanical  superiority. 
APPLETOHS'  OEOQRAPHIES  retain  the  naefol.  discard  the  nselen. 
APPLETOHS'  OEOQRAPHIES  embody  a  natural  and  philosopbicai  1 

of  instrnction. 
APPLETOHS'  OEOQRAPHIES  are  op  to  date,  sUtistically,  artiiiiuU; 

educationally. 

APPLETOHS'  OEOQRAPHIES  promptly  records  all  geographical  efati 

APPLETOHS'  OEOQRAPHIES  are,  in  the  best  and  highest  eeoAe,  U)« 
of  the  period. 

APPLETOHS'  GEOGRAPHIES  have  already  become  what  their  tiUi 
cates — the  btahdabd. 


A  specimen  copy  of  Appletons'  Higher  (Geography,  containing  the  b«i 
Standard,  for  examination,  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  t^ 
duction  price. 

X>.  AFFIiETON  8c  CO..  Publishesr, 

N«w  Tork,  Boston,  Chicago,  8*a  Fnnd 
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The  Teaoher's  Professional  Library. 

jginning  to  be  understood  that  education  is  a  science — 
indamental  principles  susceptible  of  classification  and 
svelopment.  This  idea  is  not  yet  thoroughly  incor- 
the  mind  of  this  State,  but  it  is  gradually  spreading. 
anybody  can  teach  school — that  a  man  who  is  a  failure 
ions  will  succeed  at  teaching — is  losing  its  hold  on  the 

It  is  beginning  to  be  accepted  that  a  man,  to  make  a 
cher,  must  have  proper  training.  All  men  recognize 
in  the  case  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  engineer, 

is  difficult  to  see  why  this  training  may  be  wanting,  as 
a  profession  which  in  its  true  development  and  faithful 
ands  the  solution  of  far  higher  problems  than  any  of 
the  need  for  such  training  is  gaining  a  firmer  hold  on 
id  is  evinced  by  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 

hearty  support  given  by  the  teachers  themselves  to 
utes.  Some  of  our  colleges  are  recognizing  this  need 
ig  chairs  of  Pedagogics  or  by  providing  courses  of 
rofessional  culture.     The  existence  of  this  need  is  not 

who  have  studied    the  subject  to  any  considerable 

public  mind  is  gradually  being  permeated  by  it. 
ising  from  a  mere  vocaHon  to  the  dignity  of  diprofes- 


••    •••S 


has  been  regarded  by  some  as  simply  furnishing  the 
>y  the  individual  may  become  a  more  skillful  and  suc- 
id-winner.**  This  is  a  worthy  end,  but  it  is  not  the 
in  education.  The  great  end  of  education  is  the  devel- 
ultivation  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  so  as  to 
tal  power,  to  impart  information  and  to  form,  as  the 
t,  noble  character.     The  work  of  the  teacher  is,  then, 


i  . 
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The  material  upon  which  the  teacher  operates  differs  from  that 
employed  in  any  other  profession.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor 
operate  on  dead,  inaminate  matter,  which  receives  without  resistanoe 
and  retains  without  change  whatever  impression  is  made  upon  iL 
Even  the  lawyer  and  the  preacher,  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  the 
human  mind,  operate  on  material  already  developed  and  trained 
But  the  teacher  has  for  his  material  a  bundle  of  untrained  faailties, 
constituting  the  essential  man,  to  be  developed  by  their  self-actiuty, 
under  the  stimulus  and  direction  of  the  teacher,  into  the  ideal  mai 
or  woman.  The  painter  who  wishes  to  depict  on  canvas  a  landscapi 
spread  out  before  him,  forms  a  mental  picture  of  the  scene,  and  thei 
with  such  skill  as  he  may  possess  spreads  it  out  on  the  canvas,  Th 
sculptor  who  wishes  to  exemplify  some  abstract  idea  must  fin 
determine  in  his  own  mind  what  representation  in  marble  will  bes 
express  his  idea,  and  then  by  the  skillful  use  of  hammer  m 
chisel  set  free  the  form  which  is  poetically  said  to  be  imprisoned  i 
his  block.  In  each  case  there  is  a  demand  only  for  the  skill  of  th 
agent  exercised  upon  dull,  lifeless  matter.  The  case  is  differeni 
however,  with  the  teacher.  He  too  must  have  his  ideal  formed  i 
his  own  mind.  He  too  must  so  manage  his  material  as  to  evolv 
from  it  his  ideal.  But  he  must  do  this  by  arousing  and  directia 
the  activities  of  the  material  itself.  He  does  not  exercise  his  sld 
upon  passive  matter,  but  he  must  so  work  upon  his  material  that 
will  shape  itself  into  forms  of  beauty  and  nobility.  Ff  we  coul 
conceive  of  a  sculptor,  filled  with  his  ideal,  standing  before  a  bloci 
of  marble,  and  by  a  look  or  word  so  arousing  somr  activity  in  th 
marble  itself  that  it  would  push  off,  particle  by  particle,  its  supd 
fluous  matter  till  there  was  left  only  the  artist* s  ideal  in  all  its  beautj 
we  should  have  a  somewhat  adequate  presentation  in  one  direcdo 
of  the  teacher's  work.  Yet  this  is  not  all;  for  his  material  does  nfl 
passively  receive  his  impressions.  There  is  often  opposition  to  thd 
reception.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  teacher's  success  thath 
should  know  the  nature  of  his  material — the  nature  of  the  huma 
mind,  its  faculties,  their  mode  of  action,  how  they  may  be  reacbe 
and  how  developed  and  trained.  I  should  give,  therefore,  as  a  hin^ 
amental,  in  the  library  of  a  well-equipped  teacher,  a  good  book  Q 
Mental  Science  and  Culture, 

Yet  so  far  as  actual  school  work  is  concerned,  experience  la 
shown  that  it  is  best  to  confine  the  attention  to  comparatively  ^ 
subjects.  For  the  successful  conduct  of  life,  even  in  its  lower  sense- 
that  of  mere  bread-winning — knowledge  of  certain  branches,  wit 
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ity  in  their  use,  has  been  found  necessary.  Not  only- 
it  it  has  been  found  that  these  branches  may  be  admi- 

the  development  and  training  of  the  faculties  of  the 
Arithmetic,  for  example,  which  is  so  closely  con- 
very-day  affairs,  furnishes  in  some  directions  the  best 
as  of  training  the  mind.  And  language — ^both  the 
thought  and  the  vehicle  of  expressing  thought — is  a 
eans  of  training  the  mind.  The  problem  is  then  pre- 
teacher  of  so  presenting  these  matters  of  instruction 
r  the  pupil  as  to  inform  the  mind  and  develop  and  train 
The  mental  faculties  do  not  appear  in  equal  strength 
time.  They  unfold  gradually  and  in  an  established 
leacher  must  know  the  order  of  their  development  and 
ne  which  of  the  subjects  of  school  instruction  is  best 
ilop  each  faculty,  the  place  it  shall  occupy  both  in  gen- 
itail  in  the  scheme  of  instruction,  and  how  it  shall  be 
as  to  avoid  harm  and  produce  the  very  best  results, 
luable  at  this  point  is  the  experience  of  others.  A 
re,  on  Methods  of  Teaching  ought  to  form  an  impor- 
)f  the  teacher's  professional  library.  These  books  are 
:ollection  of  the  methods  which  have  proven  valuable 
1  in  the  experience  of  former  teachers.  It  is  one  of  the 
ges  incident  to  the  invention  of  printing,  that  we  easily 

the  experience  of  the  past  Yet  books  on  methods 
iiggestive.  No  teacher  will  be  able  to  carry  out  blindly 
yi  others.  These  may  suggest  and  stimulate,  but  to  be 
e  they  must  be  thought  over,  sifled,  compared,  and 
into  the  mental  constitution  of  the  teacher,  modified 
[perience  and  adapted  to  suit  his  own  peculiar  circum- 


)roughly  equipped  teacher  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
St  methods  of  teaching.  The  activity  of  his  own  mind 
y  suggest  methods  that  in  his  judgment  seem  better. 
\  his  ideas  and  testing  their  worth  he  may  waste  much 
i — ^valuable  to  himself  and  still  more  valuable  to  his 
the  same  thought  may  long  ago  have  been  submitted 
[  test  of  experience  and  found  wanting.  A  very  brief 
>f  the  history  of  educational  thought  and  effort  would 
:h  weariness  and  show  the  impracticability  of  his  ideas. 
It,  then,  that  he  should  know  not  only  the  successes, 
ailures  of  the  past.  This  may  be  found  in  a  History 
— a  history  not  diffuse  and  extended,  but  presenting 
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clearly  and  concisely  every  phase  of  educational  thought  and  eflbf 
in  all  the  past,  its  merits,  its  defects,  its  success  or  its  failure. 

But  educational  thought  is  progressive.  Each  year  chronicle 
new  successes  or  new  failures.  New  methods  are  evolved  or  valuabl 
modifications  of  well-known  principles  are  suggested.  New  sods 
conditions  occasion  new  educational  wants  and  demand  new  educa 
tional  appliances  to  meet  them.  That  the  teacher  may  keep  abrea^ 
of  current  thought  on  educational  subjects  he  must  have  periodica] 
especially  designed  for  the  discussion  of  such  subjects.  Here^  thei 
is  the  place  of  Educational  Journals — journals  that  give  the  saliei 
points  of  all  these  discussions  and  help  the  teacher  to  decide  what 
best  and  wisest  in  his  circumstances.  On  many  interesting  topi( 
there  are  no  other  sources  of  information.  Within  the  past  fe 
years  there  have  arisen  heated  discussions  of  theories  and  method 
(as  for  example  the  question  of  **  Text-books,  or  no  Text-booh, 
the  renewal  of  the  Scientific  and  Classic  Contro^rrsj',  hidustru 
Education,  &c.,)  a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  ^^s 
except  through  the  periodicals.  No  history  of  them  has  yet  b€« 
written.  A  good  Educational  Journal  is,  therefore,  an  imporfeu 
factor  in  a  teacher*  s  library. 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  importai 
subjects  connected  with  school  life  is  that  of  discipline — a  subje 
that  inquires  how  the  pupil  may  be  influenced  to  respect  the  law 
the  school,  how  he  may  be  restrained  from  evil,  and  how  he  may  i 
turned  into  a  direction  that  will  build  up  a  noble  character.  Tl 
school  that  fails  in  its  discipline  fails  in  everything.  The  communii 
demands,  as  the  result  of  school  work,  intelligence  and  virtue^  and  \ 
far  as  the  school  fails  to  secure  these,  just  so  far  does  it  fail  to  m€ 
the  purpose  of  its  organization.  Many  other  questions  also  con 
up  in  conducting  a  school — the  relation  of  parents  and  teachers;  tJ 
arrangement,  heating  and  ventilation  of  school -houses,  &c.,  & 
These  all  have  to  be  considered  and  adjusted  by  the  teacher,  Tb 
he  may  know  the  best  ways  of  accomplishing  these  duties,  he  mil 
have  a  book  of  methods  relating  to  them.  Hence  arises  the  nece 
sity  for  books  on  School  Economy,  or  School  Management. 

The  following  then,  would  seem  essential  to  the  minimum  fir 
fessional  library  of  the  true  teacher: 

7.  A  good  book  on  Mental  Science  and  Culture. 

2,  A  good  book  on  Methods  of  Teaching, 

J,  A  good  book  on  the  History  of  Education, 

4,  A  good  book  on  School  Management, 

5,  A  good  School  Journal,  F, 
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ith  says,  that  **as  long  as  boys  and  girls  run  about  in 
trundle  hoops  together  they  are  precisely  alike/'  A 
author  remarks,  after  quoting  the  above,  that,  **they 
not  precisely  alike;  men  and  women  have  all  the  same 
ther  pertaining  to  the  intellect,  sensibilities  or  will,  but 
m  with  a  difference  ;  and  it  is  by  this  difference  that 
admirably,  so  wonderfully  adapted  to   their  spheres 

g  to  the  *' Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,'*  we  find 
le  design  of  God  that  a  difference  should  exist,  for 
^e  to  both  equal  privileges  of  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
to  man  the  naming  of  the  **  Fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
field." 

iststs  this  difference,  and  what  is  the  sphere  of  each,  are 
ost  as  old  as  creation  itself  and  even  in  this  enlight- 
th  century  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  insoluble 
ley  graciously  acknowledge  she  is  to  man  what  poetry 
e,  what  sunlight  is  to  flowers,  or  what  music  would  be 
rid,  but  apart  from  beauty,  rythm,  idealty  and  inspi- 
nothin^*  The  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man, 
f  foolish  to  think  that  her  work  in  this  life  is  as  exalted 
I  as  his,  that  in  the  realm  of  thought  she  is  his  equal, 
n  ever  look  down  upon  an  admiring  world  from  as 
lence, 

combat  this  sophistry  and  endeavor  to  show  that  her 
\  is  as  exalted  as  his,  and  that  by  simply  living  out  that 
lest  responsibilities  she  can  exert  as  noble  an  influence 
Id. 

convictions,  let  us  view  woman  with  the  bondage  of 
:  sphere  set  aside,  rejoicing  in  the  crown  of  honor  that 
Enlightenment  have  placed  upon  her  brow. 
ew  stations  of  life  that  have  not  been  filled  by  women 
al,  intellectual  and  professional  abilities.  As  illustra- 
in's  administrative  talent,  we  will  name  Catherine  of 
fargaret  of  Sweden.  The  mere  mentioning  of  such  a 
Browning:  will  remind  all  that  the  gentle  sex  is  hon- 
luses.  And  leaving  the  rythmic  numbers  who  has  writ- 
e    solidity  and  power  than  those  twin-bom   French 
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spirits  De  Sta3l  and  "Scholastica."  Among  those  who  have  re 
fleeted  lustre  upon  the  claims  of  art  we  will  proudly  mention  Harriei 
Hosmer.  Jennie  Lind  and  Christina  Nilsson  have  signalized  them 
selves  as  vocalists.  Nor  would  we  forget,  in  making  this  rapid  suf 
vey,  the  higher  claims  of  science  as  the  devout  Caroline  Hersche 
pierces  the  thick  veil  that  envelopes  God's  workings  and  tells  us  o 
new  lights  in  Heaven.  In  the  medical  profession  she  has  be^n  sue 
cessful  and  performed  many  works  of  philanthrophy.  That  womai 
will  dare  to  do  anything  when  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  an< 
tender  love  of  humanity,  has  been  exemplified  by  the  Maid  of  Or 
leans,  Charlotte  Corday  and  Florence  Nightingale. 

In  the  legal  profession  her  talent  might  win  her  success  ;  but  her 
we  pronounce  her  a  cloud  upon  society,  a  counterfeit  of  the  las 
and  finished  work  of  God,  and  confess  that  when  she  takes  h« 
stand  upon  the  rostrum  and  claims  that  as  her  sphere,  she  crush* 
her  diviner  element  and  is  morally  shattered  forever.  Politics,  to< 
has  its  votaries  among  the  fair  sex  but  it  is  far  too  degrading  to  ht 
holy  mission  to  have  her  name  connected  with  the  fraud  and  injui 
tice  of  a  political  age.  The  pulpit  too  has  been  filled  by  her.  h\ 
we  cannot  think  that  this  is  her  sphere.  She  has  been  ordained  h 
the  **  Great  Founder"  of  the  Church  to  minister  to  those  over  when 
she  presides;  it  is  at  home  and  in  the  school-room  that  she  shoul 
exercise  her  priestiy  functions;  the  family,  school  and  her  own  all3 
are  the  ones  before  which  to  offer  her  intercession  for  those  con 
mitted  to  her  charge.  Having  briefly  shown  the  different  spheres  < 
life  that  have  been  occupied  by  woman,  we  will  next  glance  at  h« 
culture  and  pass  on  to  her  abilities  as  an  educator. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  civilization,  Plato  declares  that  ' '  woman  i 
but  the  lesser  man,'*  and  urges  his  countrymen  to  educate  the 
daughters  as  well  as  their  sons  ;  modern  minds  accept  his  convk 
tions  as  potent  truths. 

Difference  of  temperament  and  constitution  exist,  nature  decree 
the  distinction  and  the  requirements  of  life  demand  that  it  should  \ 
preserved,  but  when  opportunities  of  culture  are  given  to  woman  the 
are  as  likely  to  be  turned  to  wealth  as  when  extended  to  her  masci 
line  competitor.  In  many  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  U) 
brother  and  sister  may  be  found,  conversing,  as  it  were,  with  Home 
the  renowned  Greek  poet,  or  with  Cicero,  the  golden -mouthed  Roma 
orator,  or  deeply  interested  in  Plato,  as  he  reasons  like  one  inspirec 
or  vieing  with  each  other  in  solving  the  beautiful  but  difficult  pro! 
lems  of  the  curves  of  Conic  Sections.      And  with  what  degree  < 
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you  ?  Where  honors  are  to  be  won  the  sister  receives 
e. 

State  has  at  last  remembered  her  daughters  by 
propriation  for  a  Normal  school.  From  a  late  number 
\U  we  quote  the  following  :  "Let  us  hope  that  it  is 
f  brighter  days,  and  its  efforts  for  good,  though  cir- 
r  sex,  may  prove  to  our  Legislature  that  we  do  need 
)]s  for  our  teachers.'* 

cation  prominent  above  all  the  rest  for  which  woman 
:ial  aptitude  is  the  training  of  young  minds. 
quicker  and  warmer  sympathies  for  the  peculiarities  of 
mbined  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  their  mental  and 
s  and  infirmities,  surely  woman  is  adapted  to  the  great 
iting  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

:r  of  elementary  schools  woman  is  superior  to  man, 
ter  natural  tact,  patience,  sympathy,  and  kindliness  of 
ring  also  to  her  intimate  association  with  children  in 
e,  by  which  she  is  better  enabled  to  study  their  char- 
positions.  It  is  the  experience  of  almost  every  school 
lat  the  moral  sense  is  appealed  to  and  aroused  more 
woman  than  by  man.  Her  moral  superiority  was 
txated  : 

'  Nat  she  with  trait' rous  kiss  the  Saviour  stung; 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue; 
She,  when  aposUes  shrank,  would  dangers  brave ; 
Last  at  the  cross,  and  earliest  at  the  grave." 

inning  moral  suasion  she  is  often  more  successful  in  the 
of  boys  than  her  harsher  brother,  and  if  she  can  con- 
at  can  resist  her  influence;  for  Plato  tells  us  that  **  the 
St  unmanageable,  insidious,  sharp-witted  and  insubor- 
inimals,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  fountain  of  reason  in 
egulated/'  ♦ 

:t  worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  brother  teacher  of  to-day 
rmer,  merchant  or  divine  of  to-morrow;  he  goes  where 
,ne  awaits  him,  often  rejoicing  at  his  emancipation  from 
uties,  using  this  noble  profession  as  a  stepping-stone 
r:  whereas,  when  woman  enlists  in  this  work  %he  is  a 
nd  unless  the  duties  of  wifehood  or  the  icy  nand  of 
her,  you  will  surely  find  her  in  the  ranks  of  the  noblest 
ons. 
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Teaching  is  more  exalted  than  the  fine  arts;  it  does  not  deal  h 
the  dead  material,  but  forms  the  living  soul. 

Ah!  how  high  above  mere  physical  labor  is  true  teaching!  Ou 
weary  round  of  self-sacrificing  duties  must  not  be  looked  upon  2 
drudgery.  It  is  our  life-work,  and  filled  with  far-reaching  hope 
we  have  ideals  before  us,  and  however  crude  the  material,  we  ma 
recognize  the  presence  of  the  angel  within  and  work  to  develop  i 
beauty. 

Grace  Greenwood  says,  that  *  *  it  is  love  for  any  work  that  gives 
dignity  and  propriety,''  and  we  endorse  her  sentiments.  We  shou 
consecrate  our  full  womanhood  to  the  calling  in  which  we  have  en 
barked;  knowing  that  eternal  hopes  are  wedded  with  our  dai 
round  of  duty,  we  should  look  with  joy  and  faith  upon  our  worl 
If  true  to  our  better  selves  we  do  not  desire  a  grander  arena  of  us 
fulness,  we  can  never  be  a  greater  blessing  to  our  country  than  in  tb 
sphere  where  we  can  train  intellectually,  and  morally,  the  risii 
generation.  In  our  rule  over  others  let  us  not  forget  to  keep  in  su 
jection  our  own  rebellious  spirits;  the  school-room  is  no  place  toj 
display  of  temper.  Yield  not  to  discouragements ;  how  often  do  i 
hear,  **  I  am  opposed  to  lady  teachers — the  school-room  is  no  pla 
for  them,  and  if  the  trustees  give  the  school  to  Miss  A.,  I  will  r 
send  my  children.'*  Let  such  remarks  make  us  more  determin 
to  prove  to  all  that  more  is  required  in  the  school- room  than  t 
clear,  logical,  frozen  intellect  of  our  honorable  co-workers.  \ 
hear  criticisms  on  every  side.  Gladstone  says  that  '*  criticisms  a 
censure  never  hurt  anybody.  If  false,  they  can't  hurt  you  unless y 
are  wanting  in  manly  character;  and  if  true,  they  show  a  man  1 
weak  points  and  forewarn  him  against  failure  and  trouble/*  If 
are  conscious  of  discharging  our  duty  to  the  uttermost  no  censi 
or  unjust  criticism  will  worry  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  women  know  no  higher  or  holier  missi 
than  teaching,  and  by  courage  and  perseverance  we  will  be  enabi 
to  carve  out  for  ourselves  a  niche  in  life's  temple,  and  c^n  press  c 
ward  and  upward  to  a  higher  reward,  knowing  that  we  have  ( 
labored  in  vain. 

O.   T,  G. 

The  State  Normal  School. 
The  readers  of  the  Journal  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  St; 
Normal  School,  at  Farmville,  Va.,  to  desire  a  brief  statement 
the  proceedings  of  the  trustees,  at  the  meeting  on  the  30th  July. 
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The  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  of  March,  1884, 
establishing  a  State  Normal  School,,  provided  for  the  payment  of 
the  annuity  of  $10,000  *  *  oui  of  the  public  free  school  fund, '  *  Under 
legal  advice  the  payment  of  the  same  was  declined  by  the  Auditor 
on  the  ground  that  this  fund  was  dedicated,  by  the  Constitution, 
to  free  school  purposes  onfyf  and  could  not  be  appropriated  to  a 
Normal  School  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  no  part  of  the  public  free 
school  system.  The  trustees  (Dr.  Curry  and  others)  were  compelled 
to  seek  a  judicial  construction  of  the  law,  and  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  a  tnatuiamus  to  compel  payment  of  the  annuity.  On 
the  24th  July,  1884,  the  court  sustained  the  above  position  taken  by 
the  Auditor,  refused  and  dismissed  the  petition.  Judges  Lacy, 
Richardson  and  Faunderoy  concurred  in  the  opinion  delivered,  and 
Judges  Lewis  and  Hinton  dissented. 

The  trustees  met  on  the  30th  July.  Finding  themselves,  by  this 
decision,  without  means  to  execute  the  legislative  will,  they  reported 
to  the  Governor  the  '*  condition"  of  the  school,  as  required  by  law, 
and  will  apply  to  the  Legislature,  which  will  convene  in  special  ses- 
sion on  the  13th  August,  for  an  amendment  of  their  act,  and  to  di- 
rect the  payment  of  the  annuity  out  of  the  general  treasury  by  the 
Auditor.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  Legislature  will  comply 
with  the  petition,  and  establish  the  school  as  designed  by  the  act  of 
7th  March  last.  A  grave  and  important  question  has  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  The  State,  through  the  Legislature,  by 
the  act  of  7th  March,  made  a  contract  with  the  town  of  Farmville, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  if  that  town  would  acquire  tide  to,  and 
make  to  the  State  a  deed  conveying  the  **  Farmville  College"  build- 
ings, that  then  the  State  would  establish  the  State  Normal  School 
m  Farmville.  The  corporate  authorities  of  the  town  have,  in  good 
feuth,  bought  and  paid  for,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars,  the 
property  mentioned,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  is 
not  believed  that  Virginia  will  repudiate  its  obligations  in  the  pre- 
mises.   W. 

Some  Ways  to  Eleyate  the  Teacher's  Profession. 

BY   HOMER   B  SPRAGUE,   PH.  D. 

I-  We  should,  perhaps,  reverence  more  highly  our  calling.  We 
should  be  more  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  most  vital  interest 
of  any  community  is  the  right  education  of  the  young ;  that  the 
greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  a  child  is  to  train  him  up  in 
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the  way  he  should  go ;  and  that  the  five  or  six  hours  a  day  m  schc 
give  the  instructor  a  greater  opportunity  than  the  minister,  or  ^ 
the  average  parent  possesses. 

II.  Teachers  should  make  themselves  more  worthy  of  respe 
fitting  themselves  with  the  utmost  care  and  with  endless  painstaki 
for  their  work.  This  involves,  among  other  things,  a  higher  star 
ard  than  now  of  the  following  requisites  : 

a.  General  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  Somethi 
of  everything,  or,  at  least,  something  of  many  branches  of  kno 
edge,  he  should  know.  Therewith  should  come  greater  breadth  i 
a  better  perspective. 

b.  A  clear  conception  and  steady  view  of  the  resuks  to  be  ain 
at  in  the  training  of  a  child. 

c.  Mastery  of  the  special  subjects  taught.     On  every  side 
teacher  should  stand  on  the  vantage  ground,  able  to  construct, 
hand,  from  his  own  brain,  a  sufficient  text-book,  and  able,  like 
best  German    instructors,   to   dispense  with    text-books  altogel 
during  recitations. 

d.  Skill  in  conducting  class-exercises.  This  involves  tact,  qui 
ness,  avoidance  of  errors,  daily  planning,  daily  study  by  the  tead 
For  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  the  best  lawyer,  clergyi 
or  physician  is  growing  more  expert.  It  must  be  so  with  the  \ 
teacher;  every  school  performance  by  him  should  be  a  work  of 
adding  new  skill,  and  revealing  more  and  more  the  hand  of  a  n 
ter-workman. 

e.  A  hearty  love  of  children,  and  an  intense  delight  in  sa 
them  grow  day  by  day  in  grace,  in  knowledge  and  in  streoj 
Without  this  love  and  joy,  this  great  condition  and  rich  rewan 
success,  the  teacher  has  mistaken  his  calling.  With  them,  howe 
lofty  the  ideal,  there  will  be  no  impatience  toward  the  weak 
erring ;  no  sarcasm  in  his  wit,  no  ridicule  in  his  humor;  cheef 
ness,  courage,  and  hope  will  rise  into  inspiration. 

/.  Health  of  body  and  of  soul  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  oi 
that  there  may  be  tenderness  without  morbidness,    tirmness  w 
out  undue  severity  in  dealing  with  the  pupil.     Religious  conse 
tion,   taking  hold  of  every  fibre  of  the   teacher's   nature,  is 
indispensable  basis. 

III.  In  aid  of  this  self-improvement  the  literature  of  the  pro 
sion  should  be  in  the  instructor's  hands  and  on  his  library  shell 
The  works  on  education,  now  within  reach,  are  already  rich  in 
fruitage  of  deep  thought  and  wide  experience.    Some  of  the  edt 
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tional  newspapers  and  magazines  are  valuable.  They  cannot  be 
n^lected  without  loss.  The  work  that  is  going  on  in  school  and 
college,  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  many  experiments  that 
have  been  tried,  the  biographies  and  systems  of  the  great  educators, 
ought  to  be  in  some  good  measure  known  to  every  teacher  of  long 
experience. 

IV.  Teachers  should  regard  their  occupation  not  as  collateral, 
incidental  or  temporary,  but  as  central  and  permanent;  not  as  a 
convenience  or  a  stepping-stone,  but  as  a  life-work. 

V.  They  ought  to  combine  for  mutual  improvement,  mutual  cheer 
and  mutual  aid.  Teachers'  clubs;  town,  county,  state,  national 
associations;  teachers'  insurance  companies;  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction;  such  organizations  should  be  fostered,  their  mem- 
bership increased,  their  meetings  attended  and  made  more  use- 
ful In  all  proper  ways  an  esprit  de  cotpSy  earnest,  yet  never 
degenerating  into  clannishness,  should  be  promoted.  Teachers, 
above  all  other  men,  need  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  and  see 
how  strong  they  are  if  they  will  but  pull  altogether.  To  hold  one's 
self  aloof  from  these  gatherings,  to  be  a  sort  of  idiotesy  argues  con- 
ceit or  selfishness,  or  ignorance  sadly  at  variance  with  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  profession. 

VI.  Teachers  should  be  alive  to  their  social  and  civil  duties,  and 
disposed,  modesdy,  yet  bravely  to  maintain  their  rights;  not  afraid 
to  take  sides  on  any  question  that  divides  the  community;  having 
an  opinion  and  ready  to  maintain  it,  a  vote  and  ready  to  cast  it. 
There  b  hardly  a  more  pitiable  spectacle  than  a  teacher  too  stupid 
to  know,  or  too  selfish  to  care  for,  or  too  cowardly  to  assert  the 
just  claims  of  his  country,  his  party  or  his  religion.  Here  should 
come  a  quiet  but  sleepless  vigilance,  industry  and  adroitness  in  ele- 
vating public  sentiment  on  school  matters,  in  securing  the  best  men 
as  members  of  school  committees,  and  in  shaping  school  legislation 
so  as  to  honor  God  and  bless  mankind. 

VII.  Akin  to  the  preceding,  teachers  should  cherish  such  a  high 
sense  of  honor  as  will  not  submit  tamely  to  unjust  aspersions  upon 
their  profession,  nor  to  unfair  treatment  of  any  of  their  number  by 
those  in  authority  over  them.  It  may  not  at  all  times  be  wise  to 
speak  out;  but  when  dieir  vocation,  or  their  fraternity,  or  any  one 
of  their  number,  is  publicly  slighted,  or  disparaged,  or  wronged, — 
whenever  action  is  taken  that  appears  to  be  based  upon  the  theory 
that  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  untrustworthy,  or  incompetent,  or 
pachydermatous, — they  should    somehow   make  the    perpetrators 
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feel  that  this  thing  is  not  to  be  done  with  impunity,  and  make  il 
public  aware  of  their  indignation.  Through  the  newspaper  pre 
or  through  some  high-minded  official,  or  by  resolutions  publish 
to  the  world,  or  otherwise,  according  to  circumstances,  the  proh 
sional  honor  and  rights  should  be  vindicated. — N,  E^  Jour,  of  Ea 
cation. 

The  Ohoioe  of  Oooapation. 

Parents  often  complain  to  me  that  their  sons  who  have  been 
school  all  their  lives  have  no  choice  of  occupation,  or  that  tli 
choose  to  be  accountants  or  clerks,  instead  of  manufacturers 
mechanics.  These  complaints  are  invariably  unreasonable,  for  b 
can  one  choose  at  all,  or  wisely,  when  he  knows  so  little  ? 

I  confidently  believe  that  the  development  of  the  manual  eleme 
in  school  will  prevent  those  serious  errors  in  the  choice  of  a  vocat 
which  too  often  wreck  the  fondest  hopes.  It  is  not  assumed  i 
every  boy  who  enters  a  manual-training  school  is  to  be  a  mechai 
his  training  leaves  him  free.  No  pupils  were  ever  more  unprc 
diced,  better  prepared  to  look  below  the  surface,  less  the  victim 
a  false  gentility.  Some  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual  a: 
and  will  turn  into  other  paths — law,  medicine,  or  literature,  Gr 
facility  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of  language  is  often  accompan 
by  a  lack  of  either  mechanical  interest  or  power.  When  such  a  I 
IS  discovered  the  lad  should  unquestionably  be  sent  to  his  gramr 
and  dictionary  rather  than  to  the  laboratory  or  draughting-roc 
On  the  other  hand,  decided  aptitude  for  handicraft  is  not  unl 
quently  coupled  with  a  strong  aversion  to  and  unfitness  for  absti 
and  theoretical  investigations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  si 
cases  more  time  should  be  spent  in  the  shop,  and  less  in  the  lec^ 
and  recitation-room.  Some  who  develop  both  natural  skill  % 
strong  intellectual  powers  will  push  on  through  the  poly  tech 
school  into  the  professional  life,  as  engineers  and  scientists.  0th 
will  find  their  greatest  usefulness,  as  well  as  highest  happing 
some  branch  of  mechanical  work,  into  which  they  will  readily  S 
when  they  leave  school.  All  will  gain  intellectually  by  their  ei] 
rience  in  contact  with  things.  The  grand  result  will  be  an  increas 
interest  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  more  intelligent  mechanics,  nii 
successfiil  manufacturers,  better  lawyers,  more  skillful  physicia 
and  more  useful  citizens. — From  '*  The  Fruits  of  Mauucd  Tn 
ingy'  by  Professor  C,  M,  Woodward,  in  Popular  Scknce  Mont 
for  July, 
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Shall  we  Fat  Spectacles  on  Children? 

In  a  paper  with  this  tide  Professor  Julian  J.  Chisholm,  M.  D.,  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  makes  a  plea  for  providing  children 
with  the  means  of  counteracting  their  congenital  or  acquired  defects 
of  vision.  According  to  the  traditions,  the  need  of  spectacles  is  an 
indication  of  old  age,  and  so  the  world  interprets  it.  A  better 
knowledge,  however,  is  diffusing  itself  among  the  medical  profession, 
and  from  them  to  the  public.  While  advancing  years  may  be  a 
fector,  it  is  only  one  of  many  causes  inducing  defective  vision.  The 
action  of  the  perfect  eye  conforms  to  the  law  of  optics  that,  unless 
a  lens  focuses  accurately  on  the  recipient  surface,  the  image  made 
must  be  more  or  less  imperfect  In  front  of  the  lens  there  is  a 
broad,  circular  ligament  of  the  eye,  which  presses  against  it,  and, 
when  objects  at  a  short  distance  are  to  be  looked  at,  by  the  action  of 
a  muscle  (the  ciliary),  the  compressing  ligament  is  relaxed,  so  that 
the  lens,  its  natural  elasticity  responding  at  once  to  the  relief, 
becomes  more  convex,  and  is,  therefore,  in  condition  to  focus  more 
powerfully  light  coming  from  near  objects.  What  is  called  accom- 
modation, or  ability  to  change  the  focus,  is,  then,  a  muscular  act. 
When  the  accommodating  muscles  are  temporarily  enfeebled  by 
diseased  conditions  of  the  system  at  large,  they  do  not  lift  off  suffi- 
ciently the  flattening  band,  or  they  are  too  weak  to  keep  up  the 
continued  action  for  the  relief  of  lens  pressure;  hence  we  often  find 
children  recently  recovered  from  an  attack  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  or  from  any  one  of  the  depressing 
diseases  of  childhood,  unable  to  study  as  they  did  before  the  attack. 
A  weak-magnifying  spectacle,  by  helping  the  muscles  to  do  their 
work,  will  enable  such  children  to  continue  their  studies  till  tonics, 
daily  administered,  restore  the  needful  strength  to  the  enfeebled  mus- 
cles. The  foregoing  statements  are  based  upon  perfect  eyes.  Un- 
fortunately, the  eyeball,  with  the  many  other  features,  has  not  always 
the  perfection  of  symmetry.  Near-sighted  long  eyes  and  over- 
sighted  flat  eyes  are  the  common  deviations  from  the  standard  shape. 
In  the  near-sighted  eye,  called  myopic,  the  eye  is  so  long  from  front 
to  back  that  the  lens  is  too  far  from  the  retina.  The  result  is,  that 
rays  of  light  from  a  distant  object  come  to  a  focus,  and  have  begun 
to  diverge  when  they  reach  the  retina,  so  that  the  image  formed  is 
blurred.  The  second  deviation  in  the  form  of  the  eye  is  called 
hyperopia.     This  is  a  flat  eye,  a  very  common  form  in  children.     It 
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is  a  congenital  defect,  in  which  the  crystalline  lens  is  located  so  nea 
the  retina  that  lifi^ht,  passing  into  the  eye,  is  stopped  by  the  redn 
before  it  comes  to  a  focus.  This  must  also  produce  an  ill-deftae 
picture.  Unfortunately,  faulty  eyes,  which  give  out  under  use,  d 
not  appear  differently  from  perfectly  shaped  ones.  The  flatten^ 
or  the  elongation,  is  not  in  the  exposed  cornea.  It  is  usually  at  ti 
expense  of  the  inner  half  of  the  eyeball,  hid  away  in  the  socket 
children,  either  by  inheritance  or  acquisition,  have  misshaped  eye 
so  that  they  can  not  see  objects  clearly  through  the  usual  range 
distances,  what  can  be  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  to  go  throii| 
life  as  if  in  a  constant  fog,  when  a  properly  selected  glass  clears  \ 
the  mist,  and  enables  them  to  see  as  others  dol^  Popular  Scm 
Monthly  for  July, 


Gh)od  LaD^age. 

As  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  lisp  its  first  broken  sentence  its  edtic 
tion  should  begin.  Habits  are  formed  which  will  exist  to  a  greaJ 
or  less  degree  throughout  life.  Such  being  the  case,  the  conven 
tion  of  the  older  members  of  the  family  should  be  c;irefully  guardi 
lest  the  little  ones  hear  and  learn  ungrammatical  expressions  a 
slang,  which,  sad  to  say,  are  so  rife  among  our  young  people  of  t 
present  day.  The  servants,  with  whom  children  spend  much 
their  time,  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  this  matter.  A  motfc 
should  feel  it  her  duty  to  point  out  any  grammatical  mistake  ma 
by  them,  and  insist  on  their  language  being  correct,  respectful,  aa 
devoid  of  slang  at  all  times.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  break  ch 
dren  of  habits  once  formed,  and  care  in  this  direction  will  save  rau 
trouble  and  annoyance.  One  way  to  cultivate  the  use  of  languag 
and  at  the  same  time  to  learn  of  the  occupations  and  companions 
her  children,  is  for  the  mother  to  encourage  the  daily  narration 
what  they  have  seen,  heard  and  enjoyed,  and  the  telling  of  ^ 
little  experiences.  The  study  of  pictures,  moreover,  in  which  fst 
child  delights,  may  be  used  as  a  great  provocation  of  langiiag 
Children  always  love  to  look  at  pictures,  and  can  almost  alwa>'5 1 
induced  to  talk  about  them.  This  study  teaches  them  obsenaoo 
and  how  accurately  to  describe  'whatever  they  see.  When  stori 
are  read  to  children  they  should  be  obliged  to  reproduce  tha 
using  as  far  as  possible  the  language  of  the  book.  The  memoiy 
strengthened  in  this  way,  a  habit  of  attention  formed,  and  the  po« 
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of  expression  increased.  If  such  plans  as  these  are  systematically 
carried  out,  they  will  prove  a  wonderful  help  in  the  thorough  educa- 
tion of  a  child.  The  constant,  careful  teaching  and  kind  suggestions 
of  parents  will  accomplish  a  work  which  can  never  be  performed  by 
study,  and  in  after  years  such  early  home  training  will  show  itself  in 
a  ready  command  of  language  and  an  easy,  graceful  power  of  con- 
versation.— National  Presbyterian. 


Option  in  Sohool  Studies. 

In  education,  as  in  other  things,  I  am  a  firm  beliver  in  the  principle 
of  expending  the  least  force  which  will  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 
If  a  language  is  to  be  learned,  I  would  teach  it  in  the  easiest  known 
method,  and  at  the  age  when  it  can  be  easiest  learned.  But  there  is 
another  theory  which  is  often  acted  upon,  though  seldom  explicitly 
stated, — the  theory  that,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  hardness  that  is 
avoidable  should  be  deliberately  imposed  upon  boys;  as,  for  instance, 
by  forcing  a  boy  to  study  many  languages,  who  has  no  gifts  that  way, 
and  can  never  attain  to  any  mastery  of  them.  To  my  mind  the 
only  justification  of  any  kind  of  discipline,  training,  or  drill  is  attain- 
ment of  the  appropriate  end  of  that  discipline.  It  is  a  waste  for 
society,  and  an  outrage  upon  the  individual,  to  make  a  boy  spend 
the  years  when  he  is  most  teachable  in  a  discipline,  the  end  of  which 
he  can  never  reach,  when  he  might  have  spent  them  in  a  different 
discipline,  which  would  have  been  rewarded  by  achievement.  Herein 
lies  the  fundamental  reason  for  options  among  school  as  well  as 
college  studies,  all  of  which  are  liberal.  A  mental  discipline  which 
takes  no  account  of  differences  of  capacity  and  taste  is  not  well 
directed.  It  follows  that  there  must  be  variety  in  education  instead 
of  uniform  prescription.  To  ignorant  or  thoughtless  people  it  seems 
that  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  world  ought  to  have  pro- 
duced by  this  time  a  uniform  course  of  instruction  good  for  all  boys, 
and  made  up  of  studies  permanently  preeminent;  but  there  are  two 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this  convenient  result  is  unattain- 
able; in  the  first  place,  the  uniform  boy  is  lacking;  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  educational  value  of  any 
established  study,  far  from  being  permanently  fixed,  is  constantly 
changing  as  new  knowledge  accumulates  and  new  sciences  come 
into  being.  Doubtless  the  eleventh  century  thought  it  had  a  per- 
manent curriculum  in  *' Lingua^  tropuSy  ratio,  numeruSytoniiSy  an- 
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gultcSf  astra^\-  doubtless  the  course  of  study  which  ErasfiH 
followed  was  held  by  the  teachers  of  that  day  to  supply  the  on 
sufficient  liberal  education;  and  we  all  know  that  since  the  st 
1600,  or  thereabouts,  it  has  been  held  by  the  wisest  and  most  cull 
vated  men  that  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  are  the  only  gw 
disciplinary  studies.  Whewell,  whose  foible  wa,s  onmiscience,  d 
not  hesitate  to  apply  to  these  three  studies  the  word  penn&m 
But  if  history  proves  that  the  staples  of  education  ha\'e  in  i 
changed,  reason  says  still  more  clearly  that  the>^  must  change, 
would  be  indeed  incredible  that  organized  education  should  not  ta 
account  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.  We  ma\'  he  sure  that  t 
controlling  intellectual  forces  of  the  actual  world,  century  by  « 
tury,  penetrate  educational  processes,  and  that  languages,  lite 
tures,  philosophies,  or  sciences  which  show  themselv^es  fruiti'ul  a 
powerful,  must  win  recognition  as  liberal  arts  atid  proper  means 
mental  discipline. — Pres*  C,   W,  Eliot,  in  June  Century. 


The  Present  Age  says  :  The  assignment  of  lessons  br  ho 
study  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools  has  been  recently  critid 
and  condemned  by  the  superintendents  both  of  the  Milwaukee  \ 
Chicago  schools.  Superintendent  Anderson,  of  Milwatikee,  I 
made  a  careful  investigation,  and  recommends  its  abolition  in  t 
city.  As  a  rule,  he  says,  the  practice  is  unnecessary,  as  pupib 
schools  where  home  study  is  discouraged  stand  as  high  in  schol 
ship  as  in  those  where  it  is  practiced.  The  practice,  he  says,  0 
rates  to  the  positive  injury  of  the  pupil,  physically  and  mentally. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  ennnent  autJioi 
quoted  by  our  contemporary.  The  question  of  home  work,  or 
home  work,  is  not  mere  theorizing  with  the  writer.  It  has  been 
custom  for  years  to  require  all  students  above  a  certain  age  \ 
class,  say  ten  years  old  and  the  fourth  grade,  to  do  some  wor^ 
home.  We  have  seen  that  this  work  was  regular^ — /,  ^,,  assigi 
week  in  and  week  out,  and  not  excessive  in  quantity.  The  bent 
arising  from  the  system  were  and  are  manifold.  The  childreo 
taught  system ;  they  get  in  the  way  of  regular  habits  of  work; 
having  some  set  task  to  do  at  home  and  comparatively  alone,  il 
become  independent;  they  learn,  by  practice,  how  to  use  books  J 
to  read,  how  and  where  to  obtain  information — one  of  the  mosi  i 
ful  things  school-life  can  impart;  they  acquire  from  regular,  d 
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home-work  the  habit  of  industry  in  brain  work,  a  habit  the  posses- 
sion of  which  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  diligence  in  after  life.  It  may 
be  Scdd,  in  reply,  that  these  things  may  all  be  accomplished  by  study 
in  school  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  We  believe  not  so. 
The  experienced  instructor  will  agree  with  us  that  the  surroundings 
in  the  school-room,  the  large  number  of  students,  the  constant 
change  from  study  to  recitation  and  the  reverse,  the  very  presence 
of  the  teacher  and  the  reliance  of  the  pupil  on  his  constant  help  and 
direction,  all  tend  to  prevent  that  concentration  of  mind,  that  ab- 
straction, so  needful  to  successful  mental  acquisition. — Piuific  School 
Jaumai. 

"The  High  Schools  stand  on  the  ground  between  the  College 
and  the  Common  Schools — between  the  head  and  the  hands,  which 
are  thus  united.  The  High  Schools  have  the  American  mark  of  the 
aknighty  dollar  on  them.  They  produce  men  whose  brains  are  well 
qualified  to  assist  their  skilled  hands,  and  therefore  bring  forth  the 
most  effective  kind  of  labor,  and  annually  save  the  country  200  per 
per  cent,  more  than  it  costs  to  educate  them.  The  High  Schools 
are  the  broad  middle  ground  into  which  every  avenue  of  society 
enters." — Prof.  T.  H.  Johnston,  Cleveland,  O, 


Economy  of  Time  in  Schools. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  following  methods :  (i.)  By  eliminating  from  the 
course  of  study,  not  any  one  perhaps,  bat  parts  of  subjects  unimportant  in  themselves 
and  nnsuited  to  the  age,  capacity  and  wants  of  the  respective  classes.  (2.)  By  a 
more  liberal  supply  of  materials  necessary  to  secure  the  most  effective  work.  (3.) 
By  a  more  judicious  use  of  time.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  first 
and  second  methods,  but  only  of  the  third.  In  my  visits  from  school  to  school 
nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  difference  in  real  value  between  the  work  done 
m  a  given  time  in  one  school  and  that  done  in  another.  One  teacher  has  methods 
by  which  he  holds  every  member  of  his  class  to  the  work  before  him,  while  another 
with  different  methods  commands  the  attention  of  only  a  few  at  a  time.  One  teacher 
understands  the  importance  of  effort  concentrated  upon  a  given  point,  gaining  which 
other  points  are  easily  secured;  another  gives  to  each  topic  an  equal  amount  of  time 
and  thought  Let  me  be  more  specific.  In  one  school  I  heard  a  class  read  forty-five 
minutes,  each  scholar  reading  in  turn.  The  school  was  orderly  and  quiet;  but  it 
teemed  to  me  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  exercise  was  chiefly  that  gained  by 
eadi  scholar  from  reading  his  own  paragraph.  In  another  school  I  heard  a  class 
read  thirty  minutes.  This  dass  was  arranged  in  two  divisions,  and  a  part  of  the 
reading  was  in  concert  The  teacher  called  for  the  reading  as  follows:  *<John — 
2 
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Mary — first  division — second  division — Susan — dass — ^James,"  and  m  on,  ol^ 
perhaps,  the  same  schoUr  several  times.  Each  scholar  and  division  pTompdy  re 
when  called  on.  I  will  add  that  the  concert-reading  was  confined  to  ooe  or  n 
sentences  at  a  time,  the  principal  object  in  its  use  being  to  secure  attention.  G 
there  be  any  question  which  of  these  exercises  is  the  more  profitable  ?  In  m^  ]^ 
ment,  more  was  accomplished  in  the  thirty  minutes  than  in  the  forty -five. 

In  teaching  spelling,  time  is  often  wasted,  both  in  study  and  in  recitation,  nf 
words  seldom  if  ever  misspelled.  A  child  would  probably  spend  as  mucb  time 
the  study  of  the  word  exploration  as  in  that  of  preparation ^  and  yet  three  hondi 
scholars  belonging  to  different  schools,  writing  these  words  without  stud^j  fsUed 
them  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  thirty-two.  On  the  words  refreshmmt  and  tspfdiilljtt\ 
failures  were  as  one  to  forty-six.  Teachers  should  know  by  repeated  tests  wl 
word  requires  careful  study,  and  should  by  some  method  indicate  these  to  di 
scholars  in  arranging  lessons.  Spelling-books  should  be  arranged  with  ttiis  in  rii 
The  spelling  of  difficult  words  can  be  more  securely  fixed  by  writing  them  every  ( 
for  a  week  than  by  writing  them  the  same  number  of  times  at  intervals  eictend 
ibrough  months.  Let  me  not  be  understood,  however,  to  favor  the  spelling  of  li 
cult  words  unless  they  are  in  common  use. 

The  same  principle  is  true  with  reference  to  fixing  the  pronunciation  of  cert 
words.  Many  words  are  mispronounced  all  the  way  through  the  different  gmde 
schools.  To  correct  these  errors  when  they  occur  does  but  little  good ;  they  an 
the  result  of  ignorance,  but  of  habit.  A  list  of  such  words  should  be  prepared 
the  teachers,  that  special  drill  may  be  given  upon  them. 

Classes  are  often  detained  too  long  at  a  time  upon  a  given  subject.  Work  in  ai 
metic  is  often  confined  to  practice  under  one  rule  for  days  and  perhaps  for  weelu. 
better  way  would  be  to  be  constantly  advancing  to  new  work,  and  at  the  smzse  r 
keeping  in  view  the  old.  A  lesson  of  ten  examples  all  in  division  is  not  so  prol 
ble  as  one  which  contains  two  examples  under  each  of  the  preceding  rules  aud  J 
in  division. 

Punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals  may  be  taught  inddentaHy  better  than  bf 
lessons.  A  class  may  be  reading  the  following  passage,  to  which  I  happen  to  op 
''  This  increased  the  suspicion  of  the  French,  and  when  France  and  England  arra; 
themselves  against  each  other  in  the  Old  World,  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Sbc< 
sion,  their  American  colonies  at  once  followed  their  example.  The  struggle  was  I 
known  as  *  King  George's  War.*  "  After  reading  this,  let  the  scholar  close  ti 
books  and  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  capitals  and  punctuation  marks  to  be  nv 
then  re-open  them  and  compare  their  own  views  with  the  pas&ages  as  printed.  Si 
an  exercise  will  take  but  a  few  minutes,  and  will  tend  to  make  scholars  more  obs< 
ing  as  they  look  at  the  printed  page. 

A  supply  of  short  stories  for  Primary  Schools  and  *<  Cards  of  Infonnatioa^' 
Grammar  Schools,  both  to  be  used  for  silent  reading,  would  be  another  meiuts 
which  a  waste  of  time  might  be  prevented.  It  often  happens  that  individual  sclml 
finish  their  work  before  others  of  their  class.  These  stories  and  cards  could  N  eu 
to  occupy  such  unemployed  time. — Selected, 
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EDITORIAL  PABAO&APHS. 

Tm  NoEMAL  IwsTiTUTK  AT  Wythsvills. — ^We  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of 
a  Tisit  to  WytheTiUe  and  the  Nonnal  Institute  in  operation  there.  We  found  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  and  three  county  superintendents  assembled,  though 
the  total  enrolment  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  teachers  and  nine 
county  superintendents.  The  sessions  were  held  in  Sexton's  Hall,  and  the  entire 
body  was  worked  as  a  single  class.  Professor  E.  V.  De  Grafif,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Professor  W.  B.  McGilvray,  of  this  city,  conducted  the  exercises,  dividing  the 
subjects  of  instruction  between  them.  The  course  embraces  instruction  in  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  branches  required  in  the  common  schools,  and  the  best 
methods  of  discipline  and  of  school  management  in  general.  The  teachers  are  very 
earnest  in  their  work  and  seem  determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. The  instructors  are  skilled,  faithful  and  diligent.  A  number  of  general  lectures 
on  interesting  themes  have  been  delivered  by  members  of  the  Institute  and  visiting 
educators.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  on 
"  The  Sun  "  by  Professor  W.  A.  Obenshain,  of  Ogden  College,  Ky.  Professor  F.  V. 
N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  Professor  T.  N.  Conrad,  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  and  others,  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  work.  The 
county  superintendent.  Major  W.  G.  Repass,  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the 
comfort  of  the  teachers.  The  citizens  generally  have  given  them  a  cordial  reception. 
The  large  number  of  teachers  present  and  the  increased  interest  of  the  public  in 
Normal  Institutes  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  public  education  in  Virginia.  Pro- 
fessor De  Graff's  engagement  closed  August  2d,  and  he  returned  home,  leaving  Pro- 
fessor McGilvray  in  charge.  The  Institute  will  close  August  12th.  At  an  examination 
of  i4>plicants  for  scholarships  in  the  Nashville  Normal  College,  eight  applicants  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  Superintendents  Repass,  of 
Wythe,  and  Obenshain,  of  Botetourt. 

We  were  much  gratified  at  the  uniform  testimony  we  received  as  to  the  value  of 
the  Journal  to  the  teachers  individually,  and  as  to  the  increased  interest  in  school 
wofk  and  the  greater  efiiciency  of  the  schools  in  those  counties  whose  teachers  are 
counted  among  its  constant  readers. 

The  Mbbting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Madison, 
Wis. — ^We  copy  from  the  Wisconsin  youmal  of  Education  the  following  account  of 
this  grand  meeting.  The  accounts  which  we  have  seen  indicate  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete success.  Virginia  was  not  represented  largely.  We  have  seen  only  the  names 
of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  President  J.  D.  Dreher  and  a  few  of  our  teachers.  President 
Bicknell  and  his  corps  of  energetic  assistants  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  gratify- 
ing results  of  their  work : 

It  was,  hideed,  a  great  convention.  The  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  meeting  were  fully  realized.  There  are,  of  course,  no  possible  means 
of  determining  with  accuracy  the  number  in  attendance ;  but  these  facts  remain : 
Twenty-five  hundred  annual  memberships  were  taken  during  the  week ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  life  and  annual  members  previously  enrolled  were  present ;  a  large  number 
bou^t  excursion  tickets  upon  some  lines  of  railways  which  did  not  require  them  to 
be  stamped  by  the  Association  to  make  them  good  for  return,  and  a  good  many  of 
these  who  were  present  did  not  pay  the  fee  and  join  the  Association.    Probably  not 
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less  than  five  thousand  people  were  in  attendance  quite  constmtitly.  uid  pcrh 
nearly  as  many  more  were  transiently  in  the  city  on  account  of  the  mettirif,  1 
weather  being  exceptionally  cool  and  pleasant,  comparatively  Uttle  di^comfoit  i 
experienced  by  the  vast  throng  which  crowded  every  meeting,  filled  ibe  comdati ; 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  all  the  new  wing  devoted  to  the  exhibit,  and  overHoived  i 
Capitol  Park,  upon  the  lakes,  and  to  the  delis  of  Wisconsin,  and  other  resorti  doi 
from  the  city. 

Financially,  the  results  were  equally  gratifying.  The  National  Asisocutian 
sume  years  has  been  struggling  with  the  effort  to  promote  interest  in,  secure  atteo 
to,  and  disseminate  information  concerning  the  facts,  fundamental  phndpla 
essential  practical  features  relating  to  public  education,  with  very  limited  mi 
wherewith  to  meet  expenses.  A  few  leading  and  generous  members  hsive  sDog 
contributed  largely  of  personal  means  to  pay  the  balances.  At  the  close  of  tb«  tr 
ing  last  year  at  Saratoga  the  Association  was  six  hundred  dollars  in  debt.  Ai 
close  of  the  meeting  in  Madison  this  year  the  Association  pays  up  all  debts 
expenses  and  leaves  with  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  in  its  treasury  for  an  enc 
ment  fund.     That  tells  the  story  of  financial  result. 

The  social  features  and  spirit  were  admirable.  There  appeared  to  be  a  a 
determination  to  get  acquainted  one  with  another;  the  delegations  from  several  Si 
wore  badges  indicating  the  locality  from  whence  they  came,  and  the  NadonaJ  / 
ciation  furnished  badges  as  far  as  practicable  to  all  members.  These  ^rvcd  u  a 
of  introduction.  Ease  and  absence  of  reserve  were  noticeable,  a^  well  as  a  i 
commendable  taste  and  propriety  in  dreis  and  manners,  without  attempt  at  displi 
ostentation.  It  was  a  company  of  thoroughly  earnest,  thoughtful,  intelligent  pe< 
with  definite  purposes,  in  which  each  recognized  in  every  other  the  counterpi 
tiimself. 

The  direct  Association  work  was  of  great  variety  and  interest ,  and  of  very 
•character.  The  men  and  women  who  presented  papers  and  participated  in  the 
cussions  were  in  the  main  persons  of  distinguished  ability,  wide  reputation «  and 
character.  By  no  means  in  entire  agreement  upon  many  of  the  great  probleu 
public  education,  the  great  purpose  seemed  to  animate  all  to  so  clearly  and  fullf 
sent  the  view  entertained  that  the  public  can  make  just  comparisons  and  discria 
tions  and  form  right  conclusions.  Almost  every  phase  of  public  instrtiction  rece 
consideration.  The  problem  at  the  South  was  exhibited  more  completely  tbac 
before;  no  more  effective,  popular  or  able  addresses  on  this  subject  were  given 
those  by  representatives  of  the  colored  people,  and  they  spoke  from  ibe  same  pliiti 
with  the  representatives  of  the  other  extreme  of  Southern  society. 

The  Indian  question  was  presented  both  by  laborers  among  the  tndia.as  ii  1 
homes  and  in  the  schools  where  they  are  gathered  for  instruction  and  civifii^ 
The  presence  of  a  class  of  sixteen  from  the  Santee  Agency  school ^  Nebr^kap  v 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  discussion  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  that  t%t^ 

The  simultaneous  meeting  of  the  Froebel  Institute  called  out  in  force  the  fn 
and  champions  of  the  kindergarten ;  and  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  ihit 
tem,  and  its  relation  to  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  its  educative  value,  were 
cussed  with  great  ability  and  vigor. 

Elementary  education,  art  education  and  normal  school  work  each  received 
attention,  and  called  forth  papers  and  discussions  that  were  instructive,  inspiriag 
helpful. 
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Perhaps  no  subject  elicited  greater  interest  or  provoked  sharper  and  more  critical 
debate  than  that  of  industrial  or  manual  training  in  public  schools.  Several  gentle- 
men participating  in  the  debate  on  that  subject  have  had  long  experience  in  technical 
schools,  wide  observation  in  American  and  foreign  schools,  or  have  made  the  subject 
of  education  a  matter  of  study,  investigation  and  thought,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychologist,  physiologist  or  citizeti,  and  are  very  wide  apart  in  their  views  on  the 
subject  The  sharp  challenge  of  every  fact  presented,  of  every  position  assumed, 
and  of  every  deduction  from  experiment,  made  the  meetings  on  this  subject  instruc- 
tive, entertaining  and  profitable  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  exhibition  of  school  products  and  school  work,  although  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  Association,  was  a  laige,  attractive  and  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  partisans  of  industrial  education  and  manual  training 
were  on  hand  in  force,  and  certainly  made  a  most  impressive  exhibit.  Schools  in 
every  part  of  the  country  were  represented  by  handiwork,  and  specimens  ranging 
from  a  wooden  hatchet  to  a  steam  engine  in  actual  operation  were  displayed.  The 
work  of  the  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  shown,  and  the  schools  for  feeble-minded  chil*- 
dren,  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  of  various  States,  were  included  in  those 
making  displays.  The  department  of  drawing,  free  hand,  industrial,  inventive,  archi- 
tectural and  mechanical,  was  a  marvelous  revelation  of  possibilities  in  that  direaion,. 
and  the  quiet,  but  exceedingly  great  change  that  is  going  on  in  the  public  schools  in 
relation  to  the  matter. 

The  display  in  connection  with  the  Froebd  Institute  of  the  work  of  Kindergartens 
attracted  throngs  constantly,  and  represented  work  in  this  department  in  institutions 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  from  across  the  sea. 

The  readers  of  the  y<mmal  can  testify  that  in  its  pages  very  little  was  said  in 
advance  of  this  exhibit.  The  fact  is,  we  had  great  fears  that  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  great  collection  of  rubbish,  of  little  interest  or  value  educationally.  We  con- 
fess to  a  great  and  agreeable  disappointment.  The  director,  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
President  of  Perdue  University,  undertook  the  work  independent  of  any  responsi- 
bility to  or  by  the  National  Association,  and  by  his  wise,  untiring  and  persistent 
effort,  aided  by  the  efiicient  lieutenants  called  to  his  assistance,  produced  a  display 
which  commanded  universal  praise  and  admiration.  Iowa  and  Indiana  did  grandly 
as  States,  Minnesota  following  closely. 

Altogether,  the  gathering  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Teachers  and  workers 
from  every  portion  of  this  great  country  have  stood  face  to  face,  touched  elbow  to 
dhow,  as  they  formed  along  the  lines  of  mutual  interest  and  co-operative  effort.  The 
inspiration  given  and  received  cannot  be  overestimated  in  its  value.  Henceforth  no 
one  present  can  go  about  his  work  without  a  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  will  look  for  better  work,  more  intelligent  and  discrim- 
inative application  than  was  possible  before,  and  of  being  supported  by  an  army  of 
earnest,  able,  high-minded  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  same  calling. 

As  institution  of  which  all  Americans  feel  proud  and  in  which  so  many  are 
directly  interested  is  the  New  England  Conservatory  op  Music  which  begins  its 
Fall  Term  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  In  its  NEW  Home  which  has  ample 
accommodations  for  500  lady  students,  it  has  been  a  gratifying  success.  197 1  students 
representing  49  States,  Territories,  the  British  Provinces  and  Foreign  Countries  have 
been  in  attendance  during  the  past,  wit&  every  prospect  of  an  increased  number  for 
the  coming  year. 
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Book  Notices. 

A  METHOD  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  T.  Whitipjg  Bancioi 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Brown  University,  BcifiEon:  Pc 
lished  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     18S4.    Mailing  price  65  cents. 

In  this  little  treatise  of  ninety-six  pages,  designed  not  to  sttpplaot  but  to  sapp 
ment  text-books  now  in  use,  the  author  discusses  briefly  yet  clearly  the  prindp 
and  rules  involved  in  the  construction  of  effective  and  pleasing  com  positions.  In  1 
Introduction  he  treats  of  Rhetoric  and  its  Relations,  Rules  for  the  Selection  ol 
Theme,  and  Construction  of  Discourse ;  then  follow  discussions  of  ( i)  H?[p]^>b 
Composition,  involving  four  methods,  viz. :  Exposition,  Descriptioti  atid  N&mcit 
Explication,  and  Comparison ;  (2)  Argumentative  Composition,  so  presetited  as 
illustrate  the  relation  in  thought  between  the  Inductive  and  Deductive  processes;  1 
(3)  Persuasive  Composition.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  a  list  of  themes 
composition,  classified  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  book,  and  speHmms  &/  pi 
of  themes  under  each  division. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  COMPOSITION  :  A  Text  Book 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  David  J.  Hill,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Univcisit 
Lewisburg,  &c.  New  edition.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  iS 
Introductory  price  ^i. 

The  success  of  this  text-book,  measured  by  the  large  number  of  copies  printed, 
been  such  as  to  necessitate  the  preparation  of  new  plates.  The  author  ha.^  at^ 
himself  of  this  need  to  revise  his  work  and  to  improve  it  by  the  addition  of  w. 
valuable  practical  features.  Its  value  as  a  text-book  has  been  ^eatiy  increas«d 
the  Summaries  and  Review  Exercises  which  have  been  inserted.  1 1^  aim  is  no 
give  a  discussion  of  rhetoric  as  a  science,  but  to  furnish  a  compendium  of  mlei 
guidance  in  the  art  of  writing.  The  volume  is  so  arranged  as  to  conduct  the  lean 
step  by  step,  through  the  entire  work  of  writing  a  composition,  inc lading  the  &d 
tion  of  a  subject,  the  accumulation  of  materials,  the  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
choice  of  words,  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  use  of  figures,  the  variatiafi 
expression,  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript,  the  criticism  of  the  completed  prod 
tion,  and  the  classification  of  it  as  a  specific  form  of  composition, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC:  A  Text  Book  for  Schools  and  Colleges, being 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic,  by  W.  Stanley  Jkvons,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S,,  I 
Professor  of  Logic  in  Owens  College,  Manchester,  Eng. ;  Recast  by  Davie 
Hill,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Slc.  Sheldon  &  i 
New  York  and  Chicago.    Introductory  price  ^i. 

Professor  Jevons's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic ^  which  constitutes  the  substi 
of  this  book,  is  characterized  by  freshness  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  fullness  : 
felicity  of  illustration,  clearness  and  vigor  of  style,  recognition  of  the  logii^]  metli 
of  science  as  a  part  of  logic,  and  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  recent  views  oa 
subject  of  reasoning.  It  was  originally  prepared  for  the  use  of  English  UniTcr 
students,  yet  its  excellence  was  such  that  it  was  thought  very  desirable  to  adapt  J: 
the  use  of  American  students.  President  Hill  has  done  this  by  introdiidng  a  com^ 
and  precise  analysis  of  the  subject  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  text,  by  giving  pn 
nence  to  the  cardinal  principles  and  important  doctrines,. by  systematixlng  the  treattn 
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lie,  and  bf  adding  summaries  and  other  practical  aids.    The  language 
httn  for  the  most  part  retained,  except  when  a  change  was  necessary 


ING  STYLE  OF  SHORT-HAND.  A  new  Stenographic  Text- 
DON  MoRAN,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  School  of  Short-Hand, 
Ihristkn  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     190  pp.     ^1.50. 

3Tk  is  a  complete  and  systematic  treatise  on  stenography  and  the 
s,  and  the  great  demand  now  existing  for  instruction  will  doubtless 
de  sale.  The  character  of  the  work  is  aptly  described  by  its  title, 
the  great  merit  of  clearly  presenting  the  Reporting  Style  of  the 
a  System,  divested  of  the  Corresponding  Style  so-called.  The 
lis  is  a  saving  of  at  least  half  the  labor  commonly  spent  in  learning 

reat  aim  has  been  to  produce  a  thoroughly  practical  instruction  book, 
features  of  superiority  are  : 

of  printed  and  engraved  exercises  are  required  to  be  written  and 
vtly  increased  speed. 

is  introduced  until  every  principle  has  been  explained  upon  which 
its  most  approved  outline  depends. 

of  lessons  are  added  on  Professional  Reporting.  These  contain 
i  beginning  reporters,  and  abundant  explanations  of  the  methods 
performing  the  work  of  an  amanuensis,  or  in  reporting  speeches, 
legkbtive  and  court  proceedings. 

VE  SERIES  OF  INDUCTIVE  LESSONS  IN  LATIN  ;  Based  on 
1  from  Classical  Sources,  especially  from  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
LOW,  A.  M.,  Master  of  the  Girl's  Latin  School,  Boston.  Boston : 
jinn^  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  ^1.25. 

the  result  of  an  effort  to  apply  the  inductive  method  to  elementary 
:in.  The  value  of  this  method  in  developing  and  strengthening  the 
is  well  understood ;  it  also  trains  the  pupil  in  the  methods  required 
ligation.  The  author's  plan  is  to  give  a  series  of  examples  drawn 
rces,  illustrating  the  special  construction  he  wishes  to  teach;  the 
i  to  study  these  carefully  and  then  from  the  result  of  his  observations 
t  or  statement  of  classic  usage.  He  is  aided  in  this  direction  by 
>n5  and  directive  hints.  How  far  the  method  adopted  will  accom- 
med  at  can  only  be  determined  by  the  test  of  the  school-room.  The 
arranged  and  the  exercises  are  full  and  apposite.  A  few  lessons  on 
re  given  and  are  valuable.  Various  typographical  devices  are  em- 
[e  roots,  and  to  show  their  connection  with  English  words.  E^y 
Cicero  and  simple  passages  from  Caesar,  furnish  the  material  for 
Uion.  It  seems  to  us  a  defect  that  the  necessary  paradigms  and  syn- 
ese  last  to  be  referred  to  by  the  pupil  for  confirmation  of  his  own 
^where  found  in  the  book,  but  must  be  learned  from  other  grammars. 

C  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Ed. 
crintcndent  Public  Schools,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 
lati  aiid  New  York.    Sample  copy,  50  cents. 
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The  author  of  this  volume  presents  in  language  plain  and  easily  understood  i  In 
account  of  the  roost  important  events  that  have  occurred  in  our  history  from  H$  i 
covery  to  the  present  time.  It  is  designed  for  those  pupils  the  length  of  wbi 
school  course  does  not  admit  of  the  study  of  a  more  detailed  history  of  uur  comxt 
It  is  copiously  and  beautifully  illustrated  and  is  gotten  up  in  the  best  style  of  I 
book-maker's  art. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES— No  12.  Studies  m  L&agfdU 
Outlines  for  Schools,  Conversation  Classes,  and  Home  Study.  By  W.  C.  Gannt 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston:  Price,  15  cents. 

These  outlines  are  invaluable  for  the  systemetic  study  of  Longfellow,  The  tut] 
has  grouped  together  and  properly  indexed  the  passages  in  the  poet' s  work  wb 
exhibit  any  special  phase  of  his  character  or  writings.  The  foil  owing  mre  his  ge 
ral  headings  and  each  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  appropriate  p^'isages  ;  The  M 
his  Home  and  his  Friends;  Evangeline;  Hiawatha;  The  Puritans — Longfello* 
Poet  of  American  History ;  Medieval  Legends ;  Seaside  and  Fireside ;  God ;  Ui 
Brotherhood;  The  Poet — His  importance  and  his  Ministry. 

APPLETON'S  SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS.— The  Elementi  of  Chemistry.  By 
W.  Clarke,  Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  New  York  z  D.  A^ 
ton  &  Co.     1884. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  prepare  a  book  available  for  use  m  element 
classes  and  in  which  the  difficulties  of  the  science  should  be  encountered  as  thcj  1 
and  not  grouped  together  at  the  beginning;  and  also  for  the  use  of  such  a$  hir 
study  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  He  has  besides  so  arranged  it  as  to  meet 
wants  of  those  who  study  chemistry  as  part  of  a  general  education  ^  and  yet  *S0i 
satisfactory  scientific  basis  for  those  who  desire  to  make  it  a  special  study. 
inductive  plan  of  teaching  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  experiments  c 
are  simple,  and  the  greater  number  can  be  performed  by  the  pupil  bimselfp  1 
improvised  apparatus.  Questions  and  exercises  are  inserted  at  the  €l<»e  of  the  bti 
as  suggestive  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  style  of  the  book  is  simple  aud  ei 
understood;  the  mechanical  «  get  up"  is  all  that  could  be  asked. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE -1 
bracing  a  carefully  prepared  vocabulary  of  words  in  popular  use,  together  1 
tables  exhibiting  the  pronunciation  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Biographical  and  C 
graphical  Names,  Scripture  Proper  Names,  Christian  Namra,  ^^c.,  6:c.  Frep 
upon  the  Basis  of  the  Latest  Edition  of  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  of  Joseph 
Worcester,  LL.D.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     Price,  90  cents. 

Since  the  publication  in  1835  of  Dr.  Worcester's  Elementary  Dictionary  s 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  vocabularies  of  words  in  conimon  use  that  the  { 
Ushers  have  thought  it  desirable  to  substitute  it  by  a  new  edition  which  shall  1 
brace  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  old,  such  of  the  principal  new  words  as  are  lit 
to  be  referred  to,  and  such  modifications  of  the  definitions  of  words  m>f  new  >i 
required  by  the  most  modem  usage.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  In  cairymg 
these  ideas,  and  valuable  tables  of  Words  and  Phrases,  Greek  aod  Latin  Fn 
Names,  &c.,  have  been  added.  These  improvements  engraRed  on  the  welMcoc 
standard  work  of  Dr.  Worcester,  make  this  a  book  fully  meeting  all  the  req^irrDi 
of  a  school  Dictionary. 

For  sale  by  West  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  E.  Main  Str. 
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MANNERS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  USE.  By  Edith  E. 
mi  Lee  &  Shepard.     1884.    Price,  50  cents. 

A  condensed  into  twelve  lessons  excellent  instznction  in  regard  to 
sral,  Manners  at  School,  on  the  Street,  at  Home,  towards  the  Aged, 
Society,  at  Church,  at  places  of  Amusement,  in  Stores  and  similar 
Travelling  and  in  Borrowing. 
W.  Randolph  &  English. 

BE  DONE.  A  Handbook  for  the  Nursery,  with  Useful  Hints  for 
\dults.  By  Ro.  B.  DixoN,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Boston  Dispen- 
:  Lee  &  Shepard.     1884.     Price,  30  cents. 

(  very  properly  called  An  Emergency  Handbook.    It  contains  useful 
tment  of  common  accidents  and  diseases,  and  is  a  very  handy  book 
udden  emergencies. 
W.  Randolph  &  English. 

3  CLUB  AND  HANDY  SPEAKER;  Being  Serious,  Humorous, 
otic,  and  Dramatic  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  For  Readings 
s.    Edited  by  Geo.  M.  Baker.    No.  13.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 


f  pieces  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 
W.  Randolph  &  English. 
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News  and  Notes. 

ike  Collegian  for  June,  says :  Last  year  James  Saunders,  Esq.,  a 
tiant  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  attended  the  Commencement  exercises, 
pleased  with  what  he  saw  and  heard  that  he  entered  two  sons — Wil- 
ad  Julio  Filigonio— as  students  of  Roanoke  College  in  September. 
Mr.  Saunders  again  visited  the  College,  bringing  with  him  two  sons 
^tello,  Elsq.,  of  Tampico.  These  young  men,  who  are  cousins  of 
f  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  will  spend  the  summer  in  Salem,  acquir- 
Snglish,  with  a  view  of  entering  College  in  September.  Roanoke 
ave  at  least  four  Mexicans  on  the  roll  next  session. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

iship  specimens  in  Barnes'  New  National  Readers,  now  in  press  of 
Zo.,  show  the  marked  tendency  of  the  times  in  the  direction  of  a 
le  of  penmanship. 

Barnes  &  Co.  publish  "A  Practical  Book-keeping,"  by  Millard  R. 
igo,  which  is  brief  in  form  and  unexcelled  in  fitting  the  pupil  for 
Mercantile  Business. 

Itsh  FoUom's  Book-keeping,  which  is  a  scientific  presentation  of  the 
iced  students ;  and  Smith  &  Martin's  Book-keeping,  which  is  mod- 
id  gives  a  sufiidently  full  course  for  Public  Schools  purposes. 
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The  house  has  just  published  Eames'  **  Light-Line  Phonography,"  the  hUest  i 
shortest  exposition  of  short-hand  writing.  Like  all  the  other  books  issued  from  t 
house,  it  is  thoroughly  practical. 


The  Magazines. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— Contents  for  July:  The  Great  Political  Superstition,  by  1 
bert  Spencer;  Colorado  for  Invalids;  The  New  Theolog)-,  by  Rev  George  G.  Lyon;  Ourl 
to  Insects,  by  Grant  Allen;  The  Fruits  of  Manual  Training,  by  Professor  C.  M.  Wood« 
Ph.  D.;  Are  Science  and  Art  Antagonistic?  The  Volcanic  Eruption  of  Krakatau,  (lUustnt 
The  Prevention  of  Hydrophobia  ;  The  Morality  of  Happiness;  Diseases  of  Plants;  Adapti 
to  Climate;  Glasgow's  Bandy-Legged  Children,  (Illustrated);  Sketch  of  Avcrrofe,  (With 
trait);  Editor's  Table:  The  Survival  of  Political  Superstitions— President  Elliot  on  Lil 
Education ;  Literary-  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

Education.— An  International  Magazine — Bi-monthly,  for  July- August. — Contents:  Pre 
piece,  Margaret  Fuller,  (Marchesa  Ossoli) ;  The  Order  of  Scientific  Studj-,  W.  M.  Paj-ne: 
toric  Illustrations  of  Superior  Teaching,  con.,  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.  D.;  Tne  Origin  of  the 
German  Universities,  con.,  G-  G.  Bush,  Ph.  D.;  Manual  Labor  Training  in  the  Public  Scl 
Ch.  O.  Thompson.  Ph.  D.:  Public  Press  and  Personal  Rights,  John  Bascom,  L.L.  D:  ' 
New  Education,"  Hon.  D.  L.  Kiehle,  A.  M. ;  The  Sunday  School  a  True  Nurscr>'  of  the  Cb 

E.  P.  Gould;  Teaching  History,  Hon.  J.  M.  Greenwood;  Woman— Her  Moral  and  Pol 
Influence,  Hon.  Sr.  Viscount  de  Campo-Grande ;  Editorial — Foreign  Notes. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July.— Contents :  Choy  Susan,  W.  H.  Bishop ;  Five  Quat 
T.  B.  Aldrich:  The  Gospel  of  Defeat.  H.  W.  Preston;  A  Cook's  Tourist  in  Spain,  1.; 
Gazine  in  the  White  Mountains.  Bradford  Torrey  :  Blood-Root,  E.  S.  F.;  In  War  Time, ) 
XIV.,  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  Question,  E.  C.  True;  Chimes,  and  How  they  are  Rung,  A.  F. 
thews;  Beaten  by  a  Giaour,  O.  H.  Durward  :  The  Haunts  of  Galileo,  E.  D.  R.  Bianciardi 
Underworld  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  W.  C.  Lawton  ;  The  Growing  Power  of  the  Rci 
of  Chile ;  Recent  Poetry ;  Peter  the  Great ;  Schliemann's  Troja ;  An  American  Slorj'  W 
The  Contributors'  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

LiPPiNCOTT's  Magazine  for  July.— Contents :  Some  Suburbs  of  New  York,  I.;  Aurc 
Stor>',  Chs.  I„  II.,  M.  A.  Tinckcr;  June  Da>'s,  C.  L.  Hildreth;  Three  Months  in  Chili, 
Whitman-  Recollections  of  R.  W.  Emerson,  Frank  Bellew ;  At  The  Princess  Ida's,  A  J 
H.  P.  Spofford  ;  T\Vo  Miles  of  the  Shenandoah,  A  Fishing  Sketch,  E   C.  Bruce ;  Dick,  A 

F.  Carman;  Off  San  Salvador.  J.  B.  Tabb;  Life  in  a  Russian  Province.  Two  Papers,  L; 
S.  Pereira;  The  Romance  of  tne  Elm,  L.  W.  Champney;  Thekla's  Song,  From  the  Gen 
Schiller,  F.  B.  Gowen;  Healthy  Homes,  VI.,  Dr.  F.  L.  Oswald;  Monthly  Gossip;  Literat 
the  Day. 

The  American  Naturalist  for  July.— Contents :  Notes  on  a  New  Infusorian  (lUnstr 
A.  C.  Stokes;  The  Theory  of  Sex  and  Sexual  Genesis.  C.  M.  HoUingworth  ;  On  the  Evi 
that  the  Earth's  Interior  is  Solid,  con.,  M.  F.  Wadsworth ;  The  Tertiar>-  Marsupialia 
trated),  E.  D.  Cope ;  Vestiges  of  Glacial  Man  in  Minnesota,  con.,  Miss  T.  E.  Babbitt :  E< 
Table — Recent  Literature ;  General  Notes — Geography  and  Travels,  Geolc«y  and  Palsecati 
Botony,  Entomology',  Zoology-,  Physiology-,  Psychology-,  Anthropolog>',  Microscopy  and 
tolog>' ;  Scientific  Notes ;  Proceedings  of  Scientific  Societies. 

The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal  for  July.— Contents:  Lectu 
Polvtheism,  III.;  Schliemann  at  Ilium;  The  Myths  of  the  Raccoon  and  the  Crawfish, a 
Dakota  Tribes*  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  II.;  Life  Among  the  Mandans,  Extracts  from 
Henr>-'s  Journal ;  Emblematic  Mounds— Bird  Effigies,  S.  D.  Peet ;  Editorial ;  Notes  on  C 
Archaeolog}- ;  Notes  from  Oriental  Periodicals;  Notes  on  American  Archaeology;  Bool 
views. 

The  North  American  Review  for  July. — Contents :  Juries  and  Jurymen,  Jadge 
Pitman;  American  Economics,  Prof.  V.  B.  Denslow;  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Justice 
Davis ;  The  Annexation  of  Canada,  Dr.  P.  Bender ;  Government  Telegraphy,  Prof.  D. 
Means ;  Private  Vengeance.  Ch.  T.  Congdon ;  The  Future  of  the  Negro,  Prof.  Ch.  A.  Ga 
and  others. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery  for  July— Bright,  sparkling,  beautiful- has  be 
ceived. 
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mi^,   Superinieiideni  Public   Instruction,   Editor. 

tmf   to  every  Oowttff  SttpuHntendttU  <md  Dittrid  Ckrk,  and  must  fra  cat^fmii]/ 
I  ptUUic  jirqperty  and  Jraattmittad  ia  thsir  tuceeMori  in  <#ed,] 


►DY  Normal  Institutes. — The  Institute  at  Wythe- 
lally  opened,  on  Tuesday  nigfht,  July  isth,  by  the 
it  of  Public  Instruction^  under  the  most  favorable 
has  from  our  latest  report  three  hundred  teachers  in 
Professors  E.  V,  DeGraff,  and  W,  B.  McGilvray  are 
i  all  are  much  interested.  Prof  Little,  with  his  in- 
board drawings  added  no  little  to  the  success  of  the 
ises.  A  large  number  of  County  Superintendents  are 
:ive  interest  in  the  sessions, 

^  day  we  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  and  open- 
er session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 
ersburg,  which  commenced  very  auspiciously.  Prot 
I,  Principal  of  the  Institute,  was  present  with  a  full 
jctors  and  reports  received  from  there  since  the  open- 
successful  and  profitable  session.  On  July  31st,  Hon. 
Y  delivered  to  the  teachers  one  of  the  most  practice 
,d dresses  we  have  ever  listened  to. 
^  July  2 2d,  we  opened  the  Institute  at  Harrisonburg 
iced  with  an  enrolment  of  three  hundred  teachers  and 
IS  been  increased  daily,  until  our  latest  advices  indi- 
four  hundred  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
the  instruction-  Professors  M.  A,  Newell,  of  Mary- 
.  Swartz,  of  Lexington,  are  in  charge  of  this  Institute, 
rs.  Murrell  and  Miss  McGee.  On  Tuesday  nigfht  a 
)n  was  given  in  the  court  house  building,  which  was 
Kcess.  An  able  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
lul,  and  responded  to  by  Prof-  M,  A,  Newell  and  the 
t  of  Fubhc  Instruction,  This  Institute  is  also  being 
I  large  number  of  superintendents,  whose  names  we 
a  more  full  report  which  we  hope  to  have  for  the 
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We  are  extremely  gratified  at  the  success  of  these  Institutes^ 
far  exceeds  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Too  much  ] 
cannot  be  given  Superintendents  Major  W.  G.  Repass,  of  W 
and  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  who  had  chai 
the  local  arrangements,  for  the  untiring  zeal  and  energy  mani 
by  them  in  the  work. 

The  Wytheville  Institute  will  probably  close  August  12th,  ai 
one  at  Harrisonburg  August  19th.  The  Farmville  Institute  fc 
ored  teachers  will  open  August  4th. 


Annual  Reports. — We  again  remind  superintendents  A 
expect  profnpi  2ind  accuraie  reports  for  the  year  ending  Juh 
and  hope  not  one  will  have  to  be  returned  for  correction. 

We  call  attention  to  section  48,  of  school  law,  which  requir 
until  the  annual  report  is  received,  warrant  for  last  quarterns  pa 
not  be  forwarded. 

It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  mail  promptly  the  warra 
superintendents  for  their  well-earned  salaries,  but  unless  the] 
ply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  this  cannot  be  don 
we  will  be  in  no  wise  to  blame;  we  cannot  accept  a  report 
accurate  in  every  detail.  The  superintendents  whose  report 
the  close  scrutiny  to  which  they  are  subjected  will  not  be  kep 
ing  for  their  warrants,  and  we  hope  none  will  be  disappointed 
respect. 


We  again  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  school  officers 
importance  of  subscribing  to  the  Educational  Journal 
mencing  with  the  May  number,  in  order  to  obtain  the  cc 
school  law  of  the  State,  and  would  say  that  as  soon  as  the  full 
published  it  will  be  followed  by  the  index  of  the  same,  thus  f 
ing  to  each  subscriber  a  ready  reference  to  every  section  and  j 


Warrant  Books. — At  our  suggestion,  the  ^im  of  Mess 
dolph  &  English,  of  this  city,  have  manufactured  a  large  i 
of  warrant  books  for  the  use  of  District  Boards  in  drawing 
from  the  different  funds  under  their  control. 
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These  books  have  been  gotten  up  in  good  style  and  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  keeping  the  funds  separate  and  facilitating  the  work  of 
the  clerk  m  making  his  reports.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  uniform 
system  should  prevail  in  the  manner  of  disbursing  the  school  funds, 
and  with  this  object  in  view,  we  made  the  suggestion  to  this  enter- 
prising firm,  and  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  our  District  Boards  to 
provide  a  set  for  the  use  of  the  clerk. 


School  Laws. — Copies  of  School  Law  have  been  sent  to  every 
superintendent  for  the  following  school  officials  of  his  county,  viz: 
one  for  superintendent,  one  for  each  trustee,  one  for  each  member 
of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and  one  for  the  County  Or 
City  Treasurer.  We  hope  ere  this,  that  each  of  the  above  named 
officers  has  received  his  copy,  and  as  the  laws  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged and  appropriately  indexed,  there  will  be  now  no  excuse  for 
all  connected  with  the  schools  not  knowing  their  respective  duties, 
and  we  shall  not  expect  henceforth  to  hear  of  any  violations. 


The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  prosperous  one  to  the  schools  of 
our  State,  and  we  feel  assured,  that  when  the  reports  are  all  in  they 
will  show  a  gratifying  increase  in  every  department  of  our  great 
school  system,  which,  year  by  year,  is  gaining  in  strength  and  popu- 
lar fevor.  Our  superintendents  and  other  school  officials,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  and  we  feel 
very  much  encouraged  for  the  future  of  our  public  school  interests. 


The  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  establishing  the  State 
Female  Normal  School,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  for  the  reason  that  the  law  specified  that  the 
annual  appropriation  to  sustain  the  school  should  be  taken  firom 
the  public  free  school  fund. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA, 


(Oonttnned  from  pace  2M.) 


Sec.  20.  The  general  assembly  shall  confer  on  the  courts  the  power  to  fru 
vorces,  change  the  names  of  persons,  and  direct  the  sale  or  estates  belonguif  1 
fants  and  other  persons  under  legal  disabilities ;  but  shall  not,  by  special  t^^ 
grant  relief  in  such  cases,  or  in  any  other  case  of  which  the  courts  or  other  mb 
may  have  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  21.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  annual  regktratioa  of  I 
marriages,  and  deaths. 

Sec.  22.  The  manner  of  conducting  and  making  returns  of  elections,  of  dde 
ing  contested  elections,  and  of  filling  vacancies  in  office,  in  ca5cs  not  sped^ll] 
vided  for  by  this  constitution,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  a.n<i  the  general  xssi 
may  declare  the  cases  in  which  any  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  where  no  pt0 
is  made  for  that  purpose  in  this  constitution. 

Sec.  23.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  govemnicnt  of 
and  towns,  and  to  establish  such  courts  therein  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  adi 
tration  of  justice. 

Sec.  24.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  t^ 
disabilities  incurred  under  clause  third,  section  one,  article  third,  of  this  constti 
with  reference  to  duelling. 

Nor.— For  Bchedale  in  act  for  nibmiatioii  to  the  people  of  ameBdm«titJ  to  tbjj  tftielef  tI 
1870-0,  page  93. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

judiciary  department. 

Sec.  I.   There  shall  be  a  supreme  court  of  appeals,  circuit  courts,  and  ( 
courts.     The  jurisdiction  of  these  tribunals,  and  the  judges   tbereof,  except 
as  the  same  is  conferred  by  this  constitution,  shall  be  regulated  by  Uw. 

Sec  2.  The  supreme  court  of  appeals  shall  consist  of  five  judges,  maj  th 
whom  may  hold  a  court.  It  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  except  in 
of  habeas  corpus ^  mandamus^  and  prohibition.  It  shall  not  hnve  Jarisdiciiott  u 
cases  where  the  matter  in  controversy,  exclusive  of  costs,  is  less  in  value  or  u 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  except  in  controversies  concerning  the  title  or  boim 
of  land,  the  probate  of  a  will,  the  appointment  or  qualification  of  a  persond 
sentative,  guardian,  committee,  or  curator;  or  concerning  a  mill,  roadway,  fe 
landing ;  or  the  right  of  a  corporation  or  of  a  county  to  levy  tolls  or  taiEes,  mad  4 
in  cases  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus^  and  prohibition,  or  the  consilmtjonalit] 
law  :  provided  that  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  elected  to  the  coml 
be  required,  in  order  to  declare  any  law  null  and  void  by  reason  of  its  rcpog 
to  the  federal  constitution,  or  to  the  constitution  of  this  state. 

Sec  3.  Special  courts  of  appeals,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  oor  mof^ 
five  judges,  may  be  formed  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  a 
the  circuit  courts,  or  any  of  them,  to  try  any  cases  on  the  docket  of  5«id  m 
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Perlutps  no  subject  elicited  greater  interest  or  provoked  sharper  and  more  critical 
debate  than  that  of  industrial  or  manual  training  in  public  schools.  Several  gentle- 
men participating  in  the  debate  on  that  subject  have  had  long  experience  in  technical 
schools,  wide  observation  in  American  and  foreign  schools,  or  have  made  the  subject 
of  education  a  matter  of  study,  investigation  and  thought,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychologist,  physiologist  or  citizet),  and  are  very  wide  apart  in  their  views  on  the 
subject.  The  sharp  challenge  of  every  fact  presented,  of  every  position  assumed, 
and  of  every  deduction  from  experiment,  made  the  meetings  on  this  subject  instruc- 
tive, entertaining  and  profitable  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  exhibition  of  school  products  and  school  work,  although  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  Association,  was  a  large,  attractive  and  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  partisans  of  industrial  education  and  manual  training 
were  on  hand  in  force,  and  certainly  made  a  most  impressive  exhibit.  Schools  in 
every  part  of  the  country  were  represented  by  handiwork,  and  specimens  ranging 
from  a  wooden  hatchet  to  a  steam  engine  in  actual  operation  were  displayed.  The 
work  of  the  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  shown,  and  the  schools  for  feeble-minded  chil«- 
dren,  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  of  various  States,  were  included  in  those 
making  displays.  The  department  of  drawing,  free  hand,  industrial,  inventive,  archi> 
tectural  and  mechanical,  was  a  marvelous  revelation  of  possibilities  in  that  direction,, 
and  the  quiet,  but  exceedingly  great  change  that  is  going  on  in  the  public  schools  in 
relation  to  the  matter. 

The  display  in  connection  with  the  Froebel  Institute  of  the  work  of  Kindergartens 
attracted  throngs  constantly,  and  represented  work  in  this  department  in  institutions 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  from  across  the  sea. 

Tbe  readers  of  the  y^mmal  can  testify  that  in  its  pages  very  little  was  said  in 
advance  of  this  exhibit  The  fact  is,  we  had  great  fears  that  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  great  collection  of  rubbish,  of  little  interest  or  value  educationally.  We  con- 
fess to  a  great  and  agreeable  disappointment.  The  director,  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
President  of  Perdue  University,  undertook  the  work  independent  of  any  responsi- 
bility to  or  by  the  National  Association,  and  by  his  wise,  untiring  and  persistent 
effort,  aided  by  the  efficient  lieutenants  called  to  his  assistance,  produced  a  display 
which  commanded  universal  praise  and  admiration.  Iowa  and  Indiana  did  grandly 
as  States,  Minnesota  following  closely. 

Altogether,  the  gathering  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Teachers  and  workers 
from  every  portion  of  this  great  country  have  stood  face  to  face,  touched  elbow  to 
elbow,  as  they  formed  along  the  lines  of  mutual  interest  and  co-operative  effort.  The 
inspiration  given  and  received  cannot  be  overestimated  in  its  value.  Henceforth  no 
one  present  can  go  about  his  work  without  a  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  will  look  for  better  work,  more  intelligent  and  discrim- 
inative application  than  was  possible  before,  and  of  being  supported  by  an  army  of 
earnest,  able,  high-minded  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  same  calling. 

Ajt  institution  of  which  all  Americans  feel  proud  and  in  which  so  many  are 
directly  interested  is  the  Nbw  England  Conservatory  of  Music  which  begins  its 
Fall  Term  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  In  its  NEW  Home  which  has  ample 
accommodations  for  500  lady  students,  it  has  been  a  gratifying  success.  197 1  students 
representing  49  States,  Territories,  the  British  Provinces  and  Foreign  Countries  have 
been  in  attendance  during  the  past,  wit&  every  prospect  of  an  increased  number  for 
the  coming  year. 
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13.  The  counties  of  AugusU,  Rockbridge,  Bath,  Highland,  and  AUeghi^  il 
constitute  the  thirteenth  circuit. 

14.  The  counties  of  Botetourt,  Roanoke,  Montgomery,  Floyd,  Giles,  and  Cr 
shall  constitute  the  fourteenth  circuit 

15.  The  counties  of  Carroll,  Grayson,  Wythe,  Pulaski,  Bland,  mid  TueweUd 
constitute  the  fifteenth  circuit. 

16.  The  counties  of  Smyth,  Washington,  Lee,  Scott,  Wise,  Rus^ell^  Endui 
and  Dickenson  shall  constitute  the  sixteenth  circuit. 

Sec.  10.  The  general  assembly  may  rearrange  said  circuits  or  a^ny  of  tiiem,  toA 
crease  or  diminish  the  number  thereof,  when  the  public  interest  shall  require  it. 

Sec.  II.  For  each  circuit  a  judge  shall  be  chosen  by  the  joint  vol«  of  ik 
houses  of  the  general  assembly,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  q(  eight  jt 
unless  sooner  removed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  coast  it  uii  on.  He  li 
when  chosen,  possess  the  same  qualifications  of  judges  of  the  supreme  coun  ci 
peals;  and  during  his  continuance  in  office  shall  reside  in  the  circuit  of  wfaicb  1 
judge. 

Sec.  12.  A  circuit  court  shall  be  held,  at  least  twice  a  year  by  the  judges  of  1 
circuit,  in  every  county  and  corporation  thereof  wherein  a  circuit  eourt  hot 
may  hereafter  may  be  established.  But  the  judges  may  be  required  or  autboiif^ 
hold  the  courts  of  their  respective  circuits  alternately,  and  the  juiJge  of  one  circi 
hold  court  in  any  other  circuit. 

County  Courts. 

Sec.  13.  In  eacb  county  of  this  commonwealth  there  shall  be  a  court  caile 
county  court,  which  shall  be  held  monthly  by  a  judge  learned  in  the  law  of  tbe 
and  to  be  known  as  the  county  court  judge :  provided  that  counties  containiaf 
than  eight  thousand  inhabitants  shall  be  attached  to  adjoining  counties  for  the  f( 
tion  of  districts  for  county  judges.  County  court  judges  shall  be  chosen  in  ihe 
manner  as  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  They  shall  hold  their  office  for  a  term  t 
years,  except  the  first  term  under  this  constitution,  which  shall  be  three  jrcsis 
during  their  continuance  in  office  they  shall  reside  in  their  respective  coudC 
districts.  The  jurisdiction  of  said  courts  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  tx 
county  courts,  except  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by  this  constitution,  or  may  b«  du 
by  law. 

Government  of  Cities  and  Towns, 


Sec.  14.  For  each  city  or  town  in  the  state  containing  a  population  of  ^vt  thon 
shall  be  elected,  on  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  00 
judge,  who  shall  hold  a  corporation  or  hustings  court  of  said  city  or  town,  as 
and  as  many  days  in  each  month,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  with  simile  jm 
tion,  which  may  be  given  by  law,  to  the  circuit  courts  of  this  state,  a.nd  wko 
hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  six  years :  provided  that  in  cities  or  towns  conU 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  there  may  be  elected  an  additional  judge,  to  bold  ^ 
of  probate  and  record,  separate  and  apart  from  the  corporation  ^nd  busliogs  c 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  15.  Also  the  following  enumerated  officers,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
ified  voters  of  said  cities  or  towns :  One  clerk  of  the  corporation  or  hosUngs 
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Perhaps  no  subject  elicited  greater  interest  or  provoked  sharper  and  more  critical 
debate  than  that  of  industrial  or  manual  training  in  public  schools.  Several  gentle- 
men participating  in  the  debate  on  that  subject  have  had  long  experience  in  technical 
schools,  wide  observation  in  American  a.nd  foreign  schools,  or  have  made  the  subject 
of  education  a  matter  of  study,  investigation  and  thought,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
psychologist,  physiologist  or  citizeh,  and  are  very  wide  apart  in  their  views  on  the 
subject  The  sharp  challenge  of  every  fact  presented,  of  every  position  assumed, 
and  of  every  deduction  from  experiment,  made  the  meetings  on  this  subject  instruc- 
tive, entertaining  and  profitable  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  exhibition  of  school  products  and  school  work,  although  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  Association,  was  a  large,  attractive  and  interesting}  feature  of  the  occasion. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  partisans  of  industrial  education  and  manual  training 
were  on  hand  in  force,  and  certainly  made  a  most  impressive  exhibit.  Schools  in 
every  part  of  the  country  were  represented  by  handiwork,  and  specimens  ranging 
from  a  wooden  hatchet  to  a  steam  engine  in  actual  operation  were  displayed.  The 
work  of  the  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  shown,  and  the  schools  for  feeble-minded  chil*- 
dren,  for  the  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  of  various  States,  were  included  in  those 
making  displajrs.  The  department  of  drawing,  free  hand,  industrial,  inventive,  archi> 
tectural  and  mechanical,  was  a  marvelous  revelation  of  possibilities  in  that  direction,, 
and  the  quiet,  but  exceedingly  great  change  that  is  going  on  in  the  public  schools  in 
relation  to  the  matter. 

The  display  in  connection  with  the  Froebel  Institute  of  the  work  of  Kindergartens 
attracted  throngs  constantly,  and  represented  work  in  this  department  in  institutions 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  from  across  the  sea. 

The  readers  of  the  youmal  can  testify  that  in  its  pages  very  little  was  said  in 
advance  of  this  exhibit.  The  fact  is,  we  had  great  fears  that  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  great  collection  of  rubbish,  of  little  interest  or  value  educationally.  We  con- 
fess to  a  great  and  agreeable  disappointment.  The  director,  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
Pk'esident  of  Perdue  University,  undertook  the  work  independent  of  any  responsi- 
bility to  or  by  the  National  Association,  and  by  his  wise,  untiring  and  persistent 
effort,  aided  by  the  efficient  lieutenants  called  to  his  assistance,  produced  a  display 
which  commanded  universal  praise  and  admiration.  Iowa  and  Indiana  did  grandly 
as  States,  Minnesota  following  closely. 

Altogether,  the  gathering  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Teachers  and  workers 
from  every  portion  of  this  great  countiy  have  stood  face  to  face,  touched  elbow  to 
elbow,  as  they  formed  along  the  lines  of  mutual  interest  and  co-operative  effort.  The 
inspiration  given  and  received  cannot  be  overestimated  in  its  value.  Henceforth  no 
one  present  can  go  about  his  work  without  a  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  a 
great  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  will  look  for  better  work,  more  intelligent  and  discrim- 
inative application  than  was  possible  before,  and  of  being  supported  by  an  army  of 
earnest,  able,  high-minded  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  same  calling. 

As  institution  of  which  all  Americans  feel  proud  and  in  which  so  many  are 
directly  interested  is  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  which  begins  its 
Fall  Term  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  In  its  NEW  Home  which  has  ample 
accommodations  for  500  lady  students,  it  has  been  a  gratifying  success.  197 1  students 
representing  49  States,  Territories,  the  British  Provinces  and  Foreign  Countries  have 
been  in  attendance  during  the  past,  witfi  every  prospect  of  an  increased  number  for 
the  coming  year. 
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Sec.  23.  Judges  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  botfa  bons 
of  the  general  assembly,  but  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  cacb  ban 
must  concur  in  such  vote,  and  the  cause  of  removal  shall  be  entered  on  xht  ]Qm 
of  each  house.  The  judge  upon  whom  the  general  assembly  may  be  about  topi 
ceed, -shall  have  notice  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  cau<ies  aJleged  for  1 
removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which  either  house  of  the  gow 
assembly  shall  act  thereon. 

Sec.  24.  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  judges  of  the  clrcait  con 
shall  not  hold  any  other  office  of  public  trust  during  their  continuance  m  office 

Sec.  25.  Judges,  and  all  other  officers  elected  or  appointed,  shall  continue  xtt  i 
charge  the  duties  of  their  offices  after  their  terms  of  service  have  expired,  until  tl) 
successors  have  qualified. 

Sec.  26.  Writs  shall  run  "in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia^"  «nd 
attested  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts.  Indictments  shall  conclude  "  agmiist 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth.*' 

ARTICLE  VII. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 


Sec.  I.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  county,  one  she 
one  attorney  for  the  commonwealth,  who  shall  also  be  the  commonwealth's  luor 
for  the  circuit  court;  one  county  clerk,  who  shall  also  be  the  clerk  of  the  cii^ 
court,  except  that  in  counties  containing  fifteen  thousand  inhabitant!)  there  roaf  I 
separate  clerk  for  the  circuit  court;  one  county  treasurer,  and  so  matiy  commis&iDi 
of  the  revenue  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  and  there  shall  be  appolntedj  in  a  a 
ner  to  be  provided  by  law,  one  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  one  county  survsi 
and  there  shall  also  be  appointed,  in  the  manner  provided  for  In  article  eight, 
superintendent  of  schools.  All  regular  elections  for  county  officers  sUaU  be  held 
the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  and  all  officers  elected  or  appointed^  under  this  pf 
sion,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices  on  the  first  day  0/  ymiy  nexii 
eeeding  their  election^  and  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  tirm  i>f/ourye 
except  that  county  and  circuit  court  clerks  shall  hold  offices  for  six  yea.r3. 

Sec.  2.  Each  county  of  the  state  shall  be  divided  into  so  many  compactly  loa 
magisterial  districts  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  not  less  than  three :  provided,  1 
after  these  have  been  formed  no  additional  districts  shall  be  made  containing 

than  thirty  square  miles;  each  magisterial  district  shall  be  known  as an 

terial  district  of county.     In  each  district  there  shall  be  elected  one  tu] 

visor,  three  justices  of  the  peace,  one  constable,  and  one  overseer  of  the  poor,  1 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  term  of  two  years.  All  regular  election 
magisterial  district  officers  shall  take  place  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May,  and 
officers  so  elected  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  ofBces  on  the 
day  of  July  next  succeeding  their  election.  The  supervisors  of  the  district  « 
constitute  the  board  of  supervisors  for  that  county,  whose  duty  it  shat  I  be  to  aadit 
accounts  of  the  county,  examine  the  books  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenacji 
ulate  and  equalize  the  valuation  of  property,  fix  the  county  levies  for  the  enii 
year,  and  perform  any  other  duties  required  of  them  by  law. 
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School  Districts, 

magisieriai  district  shall  be  divided  into  so  many  compactly  located 
m^y  be  deemed  necessary  :  provided,  that  no  school  district  shall  be 
g  Uss  than  one  hundred  inhabitants.  In  each  school  district  there 
"  app&inted,  annually ,  one  school  trustee,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
ided^  thai  at  the  first  election  held  under  this  provision,  there  shall 
lf€t€d^  whose  terms  shall  be  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively, 
general  assembly  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
ss  such  kws  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  general 
Dviding  by  law  for  any  additional  officers  in  any  city  or  county. 
%%  shall  hold  no  other  office.  They  may  be  required  by  law  to  renew 
L  in  default  of  so  doing  their  offices  shall  be  declared  vacant.  Coun- 
e  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  sheriffs. 

Ifl  iD  «£|  for  sabmltting'to  the  people  the  amendmentB  to  Article  YII,  ride  Set 
ARTICLE  VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

general  assembly  shall  electa  in  joint  ballot ^  tvithin  thirty 
wganizationy  under  this  constitution^  and  every  fourth  year 
berintettdent  of  public  instruction.  He  shall  have  the  general 
'he  public  free  school  interest  of  the  State,  and  shall  report  to 
nnbiy  for  its  consideration,  within  thirty  days  after  his  elec- 
a  uniform  system  of  Public  free  schools. 
r  shall  be  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor, 
of  ptibiic  instruction,  and  attorney  general,  which  shall 
f€  power  to  remove,  for  cause  and  upon  notice  to  the  incum- 
J  confirtnation  by  the  senate^  all  county  superintendents  of 
ois.  This  board  shall  have,  regulated  by  law,  the  manage- 
'ment  of  all  school  funds,  and  such  supervision  of  schools  of 
\s  the  law  shall  provide, 

general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law,  at  its  first  session 
HhtHoH,  a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools,  and  for  its 
tndfull  introduction  into  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  by  the 
:  much  earlier  as  practicable, 

general  assembly  shall  have  power,  after  a  full  introduction 
ree  school  system,  to  make  such  laws  as  shall  not  permit 
irdians  to  allow  their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 


ti  of  HctlDA  6  of  Article  YII  to  4  rendered  necewury  by  the  itxiUiig  oat  of  lec- 
IT  of  Hctton  6  of  Article  Vn  to  5  rendered  neceenry  by  the  striking  out  of  lec- 
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Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall  establish,  as  soon  as  practi^nble,  mrm^ 
schools,  and  tnay  establish  agricultural  schools  and  such  grades  of  uhoals  i 
shall  be  for  the  public  good. 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  uniformity  of  ttxi-hm 
and  the  furnishing  af  school-houses  with  such  apparatus  and  library  m  m 
be  necessary ,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  set  apart,  as  a  permanent  andptrpih 
literary  fund,  the  present  litet  ary  funds  of  the  state  ^  the  proceeds  af  ail  pt 
lie  lands  donated  by  congress  for  public  school  purposes,  of  ail  esc  hem 
property,  of  all  waste  and  unappropriated  lands,  of  all  property  accruing 
the  state  by  forfeiture,  and  all  fines  collected  for  offences  amtmi/ted  agai 
the  state,  and  such  other  sums  as  the  general  assefnbly  may  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  apply  the  annual  inierest  on  the  h 
r ary  fund,  the  capitation  tax  provided  for  by  this  constiiniion  for  public  f 
school  purposes^  and  an  annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  siaU  of  not  i 
than  one  mill  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  for  the  egttai  benefii 
all  the  people  of  the  state,  the  number  of  (hildren  between  the  ages  of  j 
and  twenfy'One  years,  in  each  public  free  school  district,  being  tkt  basis 
such  division.  Provision  shall  be  made  to  supply  chtidren  attending 
public  free  schools  with  necessary  text-books  in  cases  where  (he  paren 
guardian  is  unable,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  furnish  them.  Each  county 
public  free  school  district  may  raise  additional  sums  by  a  far  onpropx 
for  the  support  of  the  public  free  schools.  All  unexpended  sums  of  any 
year  in  any  public  free  school  district  shall  go  into  the  general  schtfot  f 
for  re-division  the  next  year :  provided,  thai  any  tax  auihoHzed  by  this 
Hon  to  be  raised  by  counties  or  school  districts  shall  not  exceed  five  mill 
a  dollar  in  any  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  re-divisioftt  as  hev 
before  promded  in  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power  to  foster  ail  higher  gri 
/)f  schools  under  its  supervision,  and  to  provide  for  such  purpose  a  Per 
nent  educational  fund. 

Sec.  10.  All  grants  and  donations  received  by  the  general  assembly 
educational  purposes  shall  be  applied  according  to  the  terms  prescribe 
the  donors. 

Sec.  II.  Each  city  and  county  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  destrtu 
of  school  property  that  may  take  Place  ivithin  its  limits  by  incendiarit 
open  violence. 

Sec.  12.  The  general  assembly  shall  fix  the  salaries  ami  prescribi 
duties  of  all  school  officers,  and  shall  make  all  needful  la^i's  and  reguim 
to  carry  into  effect  the  public  free  school  system  provided  for  by  this  ofi 

ARTICLE  IX. 

MILITIA. 


Sec.  I.  The  militia  of  this  state  shall  consist  of  all  able-bodied  male  per§oi 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  except  such  persons  &s  hereafta 
be  exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state;  but  those  who  b 
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to  religions  societies  whose  tenets  forbid  them  to  carry  arms,  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  do  so,  bnt  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  personal  service ;  and  the  militia  shall  be 
organized,  armed  and  equipped,  and  trained,  as  the  general  assembly  may  provide 
bjlaw. 

Sec.  2.  The  l^slatnre  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  encouragement  of  volunteer 
corps  of  the  several  arms  of  the  service,  which  shall  be  classed  as  the  active  militia ; 
and  all  other  militia  shall  be  classified  as  the  reserve  militia,  and  shall  not  be  re 
quired  to  muster  in  time  of  peace. 

ARTICLE  X. 


TAXATION  AND  FINANCE. 

Sec  I.  Taxation,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  whether  imposed  by  the  state, 
county,  or  corporate  bodies,  shall  be  equal  and  uniform,  and  all  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be  ascertained  as  prescribed 
by  law.  No  one  species  of  property,  from  which  a  tax  may  be  collected,  shall  be 
taxed  higher  than  any  other  species  of  property  of  equal  value. 

Sbc.  2.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  any  of  the  citizens  of  this  state  for  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  or  catching  oysters  from  their  natural  beds  with  tongs  in  the  waters 
thereof;  but  the  amount  of  sales  of  oysters  so  taken  by  any  citizen,  in  any  one  year, 
may  be  taxed  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  taxation  imposed  upon  any  other 
species  of  property. 

Sec  3.  The  legislature  may  exempt  all  property  used  exclusively  for  state,  county, 
municipal,  benevolent^  charitable,  educational  and  religious  purposes. 

Sbc.  4.  The  general  assembly  may  levy  a  tax  on  income  in  excess  of  six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  upon  the  following  licenses,  viz :  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits, 
theatrical  and  circus  companies,  menageries,  jugglers,  itinerant  peddlers,  and  all 
other  shows  and  exhibitions  for  which  an  entrance  fee  is  required ;  commission  mer- 
chants, persons  selling  by  sample,  brokers  and  pawn-brokers,  and  all  other  business 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  the  ad  valorem  system.  The  capital  invested  in  all 
business  operations  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  other  property.  Assessments  upon 
all  stock  shall  be  according  to  the  market  value  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  T^  general  assembly  may  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  doRar  per  annum, 
OH  every  male  citizen  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  which  shall  be 
applied  exclusively  in  aid  of  public  free  schools ;  and  counties  and  corporations  shall 
have  power  to  impose  a  capitation  tax,  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  annum,  for  all 
purposes. 

Sec.  6.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  a  reassessment  of  the  real  estate  of 
this  state  in  the  year  1869,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  every  fifth  year 
thereafter;  provided,  in  making  such  assessment,  no  land  shall  be  assessed  above  or 
below  its  value. 

Sec.  7.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  this  state  except  to  meet  casual  deficits  in 
the  rerenue,  to  redeem  a  previous  liability  of  the  state,  to  suppress  insurrection,  repel 
invasion,  or  defend  the  state  in  time  of  war. 
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Skc.  8.  The  general  assembly  shall  proride  by  law,  a  sinking  fund,  to  be  ip( 
solely  to  the  payment  and  extinguishment  of  the  principal  of  the  state  debt;  w 
sinking  fund  shall  be  continued  until  the  extinguishment  of  such  state  debt; 
every  law  hereafter  enacted  by  the  general  assembly,  creating  a  debt  or  authorizi 
loan,  shall  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

Skc  9.  The  unfunded  debt  shall  not  be  funded  or  redeemed  at  a  value  ezcec 
that  established  by  law  at  the  time  said  debt  was  contracted,  nor  shall  any  disc 
nation  hereafter  be  made  in  paying  the  interest  on  state  bonds,  which  shall  g 
higher  actual  value  to  bonds  held  in  foreign  countries  over  the  same  class  of  t 
held  in  this  country. 

Sec.  10.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury  except  in  pusnai 
appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  no  appropriation  shall  ever  be  made  for  the 
ment  of  any  debt  or  obligation  created  in  the  name  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  I 
usurped  and  pretended  state  authorities  assembled  at  Richmond  during  the  Ute 
and  no  county,  city  or  corporation  shall  levy  or  collect  any  tax  for  the  paymi 
any  debt  created  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  any  rebeUion  against  the  State  or  aj 
the  United  States. 

Sic.  II.  On  the  passage  of  every  ad  which  imposes,  continues  or  revives  an 
propriation  of  public  trust  money  or  property,  or  releases,  discharges  or  comi 
any  claim  or  demand  of  the  state,  the  vote  shall  be  determined  by  ayes  and  noe 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  same  shall  be  entered  on  th< 
nals  of  the  respective  houses,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
bouse  shall  be  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of  law. 

Sic.  12.  The  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be  granted  to,  or  in  aid  of,  any  p 
^association  or  corporation. 

Sic.  13.  No  scrip,  certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  state  indebtedness,  shall 
«aed,  except  for  the  redemption  of  stock  previously  issued,  or  for  such  debu 
expressly  authorized  in  this  constitution. 

Sec.  14.  The  state  shall  not  subscribe  to,  or  become  interested  in,  the  stock  ( 
company,  association  or  corporation. 

Sic.  15.  The  state  shall  not  be  a  party  to,  or  become  interested  in,  any  w( 
internal  improvement,  nor  engage  in  carrying  on  any  such  work,  otherwise  il 
the  expenditure  of  grants  to  the  state  of  land  or  other  property. 

Sec.  16.  Every  law  which  imposes,  continues  or  revives  a  tax,  shall  distinct! 
the  tax,  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  it  shall  not  be  suffici 
refer  to  any  other  law  to  fix  such  tax  or  object. 

Sec.  17.  The  state  shall  not  assume  any  indebtedness  of  the  county,  boroog 
city,  nor  lend  its  credit  to  the  same. 

Sec.  18.  A  full  account  of  the  state  indebtedness,  and  an  accurate  statement 
ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  shall  be  attached  to  and  pnblishe< 
its  laws  passed  at  every  regular  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  19.  The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  adjusting  with  the  s 
West  Virginia,  the  proportion  of  the  public  debt  of  Virginia,  proper  to  be  boi 
the  state  of  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  shall  provide  that  such  sc 
shall  be  received  from  West  Virginia  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt  of  the  State. 
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htT  or  greater  amount  of  tax  or  revenue  shall  at  any  time  be  levied 
ired  Tor  Che  necessary  expenses  of  the  ^vemmmt,  dr  to  pay  the 
Ties*  of  the  state. 

LUbility  to  the  state  of  any  incorporated  company  or  institution  to 
IpaL  and  pay  the  interest  of  any  loan  heretofore  made  by  the  state 
or  iD^titution,  shall  not  be  released  or  commuted. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

UISCELLANSOUS    PROVISIONS. 

Homestead  and  Other  Exemptions, 

householder  or  head  of  a  family  shall  be  entitled,  in  addition  to  the 
3pt  from  levy  or  distress  for  rent,  to  hold  exempt  from  levy,  seizure, 
sale,  under  any  execution,  order,  or  other  process,  issued  on  any  de- 
bt heretofore  or  hereafter  contracted,  his  real  and  personal  property, 
ng  money  and  debts  due  him,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  ac- 
cted,  to  the  value  of  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  to  be 

provided y  that  such  exemption  shall  not  extend  to  any  execution, 
x>cess  issued  on  any  demand  in  the  following  cases  ; 
ircbase  price  of  said  property,  or  any  part  thereof. 
es  rendered  by  a  laboring  person  or  mechanic. 
ties  incurred  by  any  public  officer,  or  officer  of  a  court,  or  any  fidu- 
mey  at  law,  for  money  collected. 

ful  cbim  for  any  taxes,  levies,  or  assessments,  accruing  after  the 
,  iS66. 

bcreafter  nccruing. 
:gal  or  taxable  fees  of  any  public  officer,  or  officers  of  a  court,  here- 

ijregoinf  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  subjecting  the  property 
1,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  any  lien  by  reason  of  any  execution 
:y  which  has  been  subsequently  restored  to  the  defendant,  or  judg- 
r  docketed,  on  or  after  the  17th  day  of  April,  1861,  and  before  the 
L^  tS67i  for  any  debt  contracted  previous  to  the  4th  day  of  April, 
ts  of  the  character  mentioned  in  either  of  the  above  first  three  ex- 


\%  contained  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the 
lioresaid,  or  any  portion  thereof,  by  virtue  of  any  mortgage,  deed  of 
other  security  thereon. 

ener^l  as^mbly  is  hereby  prohibited  from  passing  any  law  staying 
debts,  commonly  known  as  **stay  laws" ;  but  this  section  shall  not  be 
^i  biting  any  legislation  which  the  general  assembly  may  deem  neces- 
f  out  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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Sec.  5.  The  general  assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session  under  this  constitutian,  p 
scribe  in  what  manner  and  on  what  conditions  the  said  bouseboldei-  or  heid  q 
n  family  shall  thereafter  set  apart,  and  hold  for  himself  and  family,  a  homeiteidi 
of  any  property  hereby  exempted,  and  may,  in  its  discretion,  determine  in  wbil  m 
net  and  on  what  conditions  he  may  thereafter  hold,  for  the  beneBt  of  himsdf  1 
family,  such  personal  property  as  he  may  have,  and  coming  within  the  exempt 
hereby  made.  But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  geneml 
^embly  to  defeat  or  impair  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  provisioa 
this  article. 

Sec.  6.  An  act  of  the  general  assembly,  entitled  <*an  act  to  exempt  the  ben 
steads  of  families  from  forced  sales/'  passed  April  29th,  1S77,  and  an  act  eoiii 
"an  act  to  sUy  the  collection  of  debts  for  a  limited  period,'^  passed  March  3d,  li 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  are  hereby  abrogated. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  construed  liberally  to  the  end  1 
all  the  intents  thereof  may  be  fully  and  perfectly  carried  out. 

CkurcA    Property. 

Sec.  8.  The  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  and  to  church  property  conveyed  toti 
by  regular  deed  of  conveyance  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  late  civil  war,  nor  bf 
antecedent  or  subsequent  event,  nor  by  any  act  of  the  legislature  purporting  to  ^ 
the  same,  but  all  such  property  shall  pass  to  and  be  held  by  the  parties  set  fort 
the  original  deeds  of  conve]rance,  or  the  legal  assignees  of  such  original  parties  t 
ing  through  or  by  conveyance,  and  any  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  in  oppos 
thereto  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Heirship  of  Property, 


Sec.  9.  The  children  of  parents,  one  or  both  of  whom  were  slaves  at  and  di 
the  period  of  cohabitation,  and  who  were  recognized  by  the  father  as  hii  chU< 
and  i»hose  mother  was  recognized  by  such  father  as  his  wife,  and  was  cohabited 
as  such,  shall  be  as  capable  of  inheriting  any  estate  whereof  such  father  majr 
died  seized  and  possessed  as  though  they  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock. 


A  NEW,  CAREFULLHEYISED  AND  ENLAR&ED  EDITION 


UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE,  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

CUbnni's  Arithmetio  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  Languages  of 
Europe  and  into  seyeial  Asiatic  Languages. 

"  Its  very  Bimplicity  has  prevented  many  perBons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
found and  oomprehdnsive  it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instanllv,  every  Question  likely  to 
occur  in  the  every  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
the  buainefls  of  common  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
and  its  clearness."— George  B.  Emebson. 

"  CbZ&um's  ^rst  Lemons  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
of  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
other  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  century.'* — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

"  Oi>lbum*B  Fint  LetiOTu  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
educational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Its  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  ot  instruction ;  it 
has  extended  to  all." — ELsaiDaE  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBUBN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
more  gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
tions which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
two  new  chapters,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetio.  The  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.  Pbiob,  35 
Cents,  post-paid.  

iLRITHMETIOiVLL     A-IDS. 

WABBEN  COLBUKN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
board. In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
teresting for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
taining: I.  Counters;  II.  Materials  for  Keeping  Store;  and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
containing  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.  Many 
of  the  numerrous  uses  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  are  carefully  explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  mav  be  maae  of  great 
interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  anv  grade. 

Hints  are  given  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
interesting  way  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  ^  cents.    By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  JPark  Street ,  Boetanm  Mass. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
tm-  LEXIMGTOM ,  CIM CIM MATI  AMD  LOIJI8TILLE,  -I 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTttWEST,  WEST  AND  NOBTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

■W^A.SI3;i35rC3-T035r  OITY,  R^XOHI^dlOIT 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FOI 


LOUISVILLE    AND    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
NashTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points* 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO.  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 

BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  BOUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  i 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  car 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  tran 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NOBTHWE8T  OB  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  i 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  V 
ington,  D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Aga 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AiDsr.::r,rj 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  c 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  exo 
cards,  price  per  set  |i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chi 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  rei 
brance,  address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  ic 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  sai 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaj 
mail.    Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  1 
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THOMAS  KANE  &  CO., 

X^oTgest  and  Most  Complete  Factory 
in  the  World  of 


[OOXj    ZFTJE^IsriTTJI^E 


,  Telluric  Globes,  Com  moo  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
:k  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 


anted. 


Chieago. 
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MeSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

And  Cliiineif  fur  NetiOAlii,  €o1« 
le^#li,  A«,  FrlotM  and  eaUluguei 
■ftnt  fre*.     Addrrwi 

K.  Wtc3AA?fi  A  Co..  BttlUmare,  Md. 


w"  (3-Eoca-i?/j^]PH:iES, 


JEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  Kew  Maps  and  IHQstra- 

tic.  excellent,  elegaDt. 

L&ioa   or  Iq  trod  act  ion  :    EUTJi^niary^  54  canU ;   i?«vi«ed  Mantel, 

I,  tl.eO.     Wall  Mspa  (aet  of  8).  $10  net. 

[Igebra,  and  other  workp  of  the  UQiveraity  Seri«,  by  Profotegre 

Lea,  or  GildsnikeTe,  ^ddre^a 
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VMIT£RSIT¥  PDBriSHIlirG  CO«, 

19  Murray  atraet,  New  York- 


w 


TH:E3    a  -K/r-HiTg.Ti-!  A  TT 

BLACKBOABD  ERASER, 

PATEHT  APPLIED  FOB. 


A   BLACKBOARD  ERASER,    SUPERIOR  TO    ALL  OTHERS,  FOR  87) 
CENTS  PER  DOZEN— INTRODUCTION  PRICE.    REGULAR 
PRICE  $1.75  PER  DOZEN. 

TEST  ABE  TEE  BEST. 

let  Becanae  they  ar«  large. 

2d.  Because  they  clean  the  board  with  lees  rubbing,  saving  time,  f  trength,  u 
waste. 
3d.    Because  they  are  soft,  therefore  do  not  wear  the  slating  or  make  a  noise. 
4th.  Because  they  take  up  nearly  all  the  dust. 
5th.  Because  they  are  easily  cleaned. 
6th.  Beeauie  iheg  wiU  %oear  longer  than  any  other. 
7ih.  Because  all  that  use  them  say  they  are  the  beet. 
8th.  Because  a  trial  will  convince  you  that  they  are  the  best 
9th.  If  not  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  at  our  expense. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

AMEBICAN  GLOBE  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CG 

8EHEOA    FALLS,   H.  Y. 

Catalogue  of  Olobes,  Ac.,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


«   /I  M  VTl  Sonn  for  Behooli  ud  Familiw  (Words  and  Mode),  64  pages,  90  cboioe  loiifp,  10 1 

m  I  '  HI  lj'  (nuu^)>  tl  per  dos.     Acme  SoDgB,  No.  2  (ready  In  April),  Mine  rise  and  pr 

fa  I  ,  ■■  M,  Acme  Bonge,  Radlmental;  Key  of  C,  eame  rise  and  price.    Acme  Songf  ibr 

1 1  1  J  11  I 'J  Intemattonal  Sunday-School  Lemoos  for  April,  May,  Jane,  adapted  to  each  leu 

xLm  VSilJi.  JLI  82  pngea,  40  Bonga,  6  cts.,  2ft  for  |1  (maUMli.    Acme  8on«  Ibr  Deoomlkin  Dav  i 

a  year's  patrlotinn,  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.    Acme  8c 

for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Pooghkeepsie        Address, 


^adanted  to 
I  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.,  2ft  for  |1  (mailed)!    Acme  Songs  Ibr  l>eoonll<»  Day  i 
a  year|8  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.    Acme  Songs  Ibr  Temperaaoe,  82  pages,  ft  ds.    *8a 

J.  C.  O.  RBDINQTON, 

2«7  Broadway,  H.P 


THE  COMPLETE  H0ME.^f^:3Sig! 
book.  New  edition.— New  bindings.— New  illustrations 
from  new  designs.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Same  low  price. 
Adapted  to  all  claues.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
EXCB1.LBNT  Tbrms.  The  handsomest  prospectus  evefissued. 
Apply  now.  B,  F.  JOHNSON  &  Co. .  1013  Main  St..  Richmood. 
X'lreini^    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 


National  School  Supply  Bureai 

Bbloit.  Wis.,  July  31, 1883. 
Naiional  School  Supply  Bureau: 

Last  April,  oeing  then  io  charse  of  a  large  public  school,  but  denriug  a  i 
flition  in  Bome  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  with  your  Burei 
During  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacao 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Putting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  receiyod  the  i 
pointment.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  si 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  oor  school  economy.  You  are  at  1 
erty  to  use  my  name  if  you  wish.  Respectfully, 

EDWAED  O.  FI8KE, 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wia 
For  application -form  and  Circular,  address. 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicaeo,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Good  pay 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 


ROANOKE  COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 


Beautiful  mountain  location.  Climate  unsurpassed.  Two  Courses  for  Degrees; 
also  Business  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Full  English  Course.  Spring  Normal 
Course,  conducted  by  Professor  E.  V.  DeGraff.  French  and  German  spoken.  In- 
struction thorough  and  practical.  Library,  16,000  volumes.  Best  religious  and 
moral  influences. 

Expenses  for  nine  months  (including  tuition,  board,  fuel,  lights,  washing,  etc.), 
1149,1176,  or  $204. 

Increasing  patronage  from  seventeen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty- 
Second  Session  Begins  September  17TH.    Catalogue  free.    Address 

JULIUS  D.  DREHER.  President. 


TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  **  Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies "  and  copy  of  "  Modem  Home  and 
School."     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi^L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adrance. 


Five  NEW  subscribers,  "With  I5.00,  any  $i.cx>  book.    Ten  new  subscribers,  with 
$10.00,  any  ^2.25  book. 

Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

Twenty  new  subscribers,  with  $20.00,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 
Dictionary,  price,  I5.00. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary. 

Thirty  new  subscribers,  with  $30.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,price  $io.oa 
Those  getting  up  clubs  of  old  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent  for  trouble  of 
collecting,  cost  of  sending  money,  &c. 

Any  of  these  premiums  may  be  exchanged  for  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 
desired. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  to 
our  order. 

Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No.  32^  W,  Maifk  Strtet^  JiicJkmond,  Va. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  Br  ALL  DEALERSThrouchoutThc  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSfTION-1878. 


«^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Jbtablishad  in  1887. 

Saperlor  B«lli  of  Otgpmr  wid  nn,  movnted 

with  th«  bMt  itolorr  Hanging*,  for  ChurckM, 

SckooU,  Farm*,  Pmetofim,  Oourt-houam,  Ftn 

Alawwu,  TftHT  Clocka,  etc.  FuUg  Warrami4d. 

Illaitrmtod  Caulof  m  mdi  Pre*. 
Yahdosbm  k  TiVT,  lOS  K.  ad  Bu,  Clnoinaail. 


PATENl 

MUITN  k  CO.,  of  the  SC'iBMTlfUJ  AMEBIC 
Unne  to  act  as  Solldtora  for  Fatenti.  Cartm 
Marks,  Copyrlffbts.  for  the  Dnited  States. 
Bogland,  Franoe,  Qermanj,  etc  Hand  in 
Patents  sent  free.  ThlrtT-eerenyesrs' ei 
Patents  obtained  thmoffh  MUMIT  ft  CO. « 
In  the  Scientific  Amsbican.  the  kuie^ 
toost  widely  circulated  sdentJfle  paper.  U 
Weekly.  Bplendld  engnvlnn  and  Inter 
formation.  Specimen  copy  of  the  SdentSI 
lean  sent  tne.  AddrPMi  MUNN  k  CO.  Si 
▲merioan  Offloe,  aci  Broadway,  New  Tori 


nfMOuT^I^DEcl'siuE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WOR 

By  CAPT.  K INO.  V .  S.  A .    HI8TOKT  PKOM  THE  BATTLE-FIELIK    Shows  how  Natioao  hsTt  boa 

dostroytd  In  a  day.— How  Paiao  or  DisMtcr  hM  turned  on  a  single  Contest.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  sad  Tonni 

Kme.  ^ids  tk€  A/fmorr.— Oires  Pttasurt  and  Instruction,    Maps  and  Fine  lUattratio&s.      iynato  Waaiai  E« 

07  Write  at  oaco  for  fbll  daserlpUon  aad  terms.     Address  J.  a  Mc€17Bl»T  Jk  CO.,  PhUadali 


SST.A.SX.XSX3:SZ>    188e. 


PERRY  <&:  CO.  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manafacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States— New  ¥» 


Of  Kentaoky  Unlwenltr,  liexington,  Ky. 

1  can  bofln  aar  vook-day  la  the  year.    Ho  raeatlen. 

oonpleto  tho  roll  Piploma  BnaiaoM  Oenno  abont  10 

ATorafo  Total  Ooat,  Inolndlng  TniUon,  Betof  Booka  aad 

BoofdIaaftmlly.yM.   TOlopaphy  a  BMolalty.  Utararr  Coiino 

froa.     Ladies  rseelTed.    SJOW  snpsssshd  gradnales.    Over  800 


TiMtoec 
««&.    A^ 


papils  last  year  lyem  iSietfyearsef  ago, ^ 

olraetion  U  praotteally  and  ladlTldnallTTmpartad  hr  10 
flpselal  oonrsos  for  Teaohen  aad  Baslnoss  Mea.  U 
DlplBmaiireseBtodieltsgndnalss.  Tkte  boaatital  oltr  1j 

for  its  healtbfolaess  aad  Booloty,  aad  U  en  leading  Ball . 

#WI  Asstoa  h«p1nM  Sui.  9th.  Per  eirsolars  aad  Ml  partfenlara, 
•Mms  Its  Pres&eat,  WnJIim  B.  BMIT  ■»  Leaiiagtea,  Kj^ 


UalTcrsity 
is  noted 


WBSW 


COMSERVATORYQL  " 

MUSIG.   Vocal  and  loitnmwntsl  and 


wyAM  ^ 

FArXi  TBBH  beslnB  aepc.llth.  Bm 
Calendar  free.  Address  E.  TODKJIEB.  Dl 
FBAIf  KUaV  SaiTAIlK*  BOtlTOB 


LORILLAED'S  CLIMA: 

PLUG  TOBAOOO 

with  Red  Tin  Tog;  Rom   Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  £ 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 
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/INOEE  COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  VIRGINIA. 


atain  location.  Climate  unsurpassed.  Two  Courses  for  Degrees ; 
:id  Prepaffliory  Courses.  Full  English  Course.  Spring  Normal 
d  by  Professor  E.  V.  DeGraff.  French  and  German  spoken.  In- 
^h    and    praciical.     Library,    16,000  volumes.     Best   religious  and 

Tine  monihs  (including  tuition,  board,  fuel,  lights,  washing,  etc.), 

104. 

onnge  rrom  seventeen  States,  Indian  Territory  and  Mexico.  Thirty- 

Begins  September  17TH.     Catalogue  free.     Address 

JULIUS  D.  DREHER,  President. 

TEACHERS, 

ING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 
Vcckly  Report  of  Vacancies '*  and  copy  of  "Modern   Home  and 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 

nONAL  JOURN/^L  OF  VIRGINIA. 

interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.  The  organ  of  the 
^rinteodent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


»N£   DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adrance. 


>scribeTB,'with  I5.00,  any  |i.oo  book.    Ten  new  subscribers,  with 

;  book. 

Webster^t  National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

subscribers,  with  ^20.00,  one  copy  of  Webster's  National  Pictorial 

,  $5-00, 

Woroetter't  Quarto  Dictionary. 

abscribers,  with  $30.00,  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary,  price  |lo.oo. 
up  clubs  of  OLD  subscribers  may  retain  10  per  cent,  for  trouble  of 
F  sending  money,  &c. 
premiums  may  be  exchanged  for  extra  copies  of  the  Journal,  if 

c  sent  by  P.  O.  money  order,  registered  letter  or  check  payable  to 

Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No.  ^2g  IV,  Maifk  Street^  Richmond^  Vtu 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DAY: 

f  Oman's  HoderH  Laignap  Serie 


GERMAN. 

First  German  Book,  after  the  Natural  or  Peetalozaan  Method,  for  Schg^^ls 

Home  iDstrnctioQ.    12mo,  69  pages.    30  cents. 
Sooond  German  Book,  intended  to  contiane  the  work  of  the  Fint  Book,  but 

very  valuable  as  a  Heading  Book  in  Elementary  classes.     12mo,  S4  p( 

40  cents. 
These  little  books  woilc  marreh  in  the  school-room.    The  ezeroisM  ur»  so  dereliiped  o 

pictured  ol^ects  and  aotions,  aod  are  so  well  eradnated,  that  almost  from  the  ve^  ontart 

go  alooe.    A  beginner  would  have  little  use  for  a  dictionary  in  reading  them.    Tii«  iwird 

so  intrdduced,  and  so  oft*D  used,  that  the  meaning  is  kept  ooustanUjr  before  the  mind,  *i 

the  interrendoQ  of  a  translation.     . 

An  Elementary  German  Grammar.    An  easy  introduction  to  the  langn 

.24mo,  300  pages.    $1.00. 
A  Complete  German  Grammar.    A  full  and  comprehensive  treatment  of 

language  for  School  or   Home,  with   a  comprehensive .  Vocabulary  gi 

dyjionymical  EquivaUnU.    $1.40. 
An  Elementary  German  Reader,  carefully  graded  by  extensive  ootes,  makji 

serviceable  to  the  very  beginner.    12mo,  145  pages     90  cents. 
A  Collegiate  German  Reader,  or  Introduction  to  German  Literature.    ^ 

philological  notes  and  references  to  the*  Qrammarfe,  and  an  adeq^uate 

tionary.  .  12mo,  525  pages.    $1.25. 
A  Manual  of  German  Conversation— the  *' German  Echo."    For  practice  it 

spoken  language.    203  pages.    90  cents. 


It  presupposes  an  elementanr  knowledge  of  the  language,  such  as  majr  be  ACOolTrd  ttot 

irst  German  Book,  by  Professor  Worman,  and  famishes  a  muvnxiro  OmiAli  TKXT»4tlc)wtD 

learner,  of  course,  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  words  (in  the  appended  YoCBbolaryj^  mnd  t; 


15  oents  eac: 


him,  by  the  absence  of  English  in  the  text,  to  think  in  Gennan. 

Copy-Booke  for  Inetruetion  in  German  Script    Nos.  I-III 

FRENCH. 
First  French  Book,  after  the  Natural  or  Feetalozuan  Method,  for  dchool^ 

Home  Instruction  (on  the  eatne  plan  as  the  German).    12mo,  83  f^agi^. 

cents. 
Second  French  Book— Following  the  Fir9t  Book  in  order,  or  to  be  Qjsed  » 

Elenuniary  French  Reorder.     oO  cents. 
Qrammaire  Franoaiee,  containing  only  the  EMentiah  of  Frtnch  Grammar. 

pointiDg  out  the  variations  of  the  French  from  the  English.     12mo 

page«.     $1.00 
This  book,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  best  preraillng  methods  of  laagQageHettdilDfr.  mi 
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r's  Mission  in  Awakening  in  the  Oommnnity  an 
Interest  in  School  Work. 

at  the  mfetmg  of  the  Wisconsm  Teachers^  Association,  Ma,dtsoi]^ 
December  27,  1SS3.I 

littee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  Preai- 
s  relating  to  the  Mission  of  the  Teacher  in  Awakening 

unhy  an  Interest  in  School  Work,  respectfully  submit 

approach  our  theme  in  the  spirit  of  Rosseau*s  teaching-, 
Lhe  road  directly  opposite  to  that  which  is  in  use,  and  you 
o  right/'  We  fear  lest  present  tendencies  are  in  the 
00  great  faith  in  that  teaching.  We  have  no  great  in- 
propose.  We  would  hold  last  to  those  things  which  are 
good.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  it  is  much  easier 
tie  teacher  should  not  do,  than  to  tell  what  he  should  do, 
particulars  our  work  is  to  recall  to  mind  well-known  and 
,ns  for  accomplishing  the  object  proposed.  In  otherSj  it 
lar  to  that  of  making  a  map  of  a  country  that  has  not 
plored.  It  is  like  the  question  ever  confronting  states- 
liall  we  interest  the  masses  in  important  national  affairs? 
rds,  how  shall  we  interest  the  people  in  their  own  in- 
i  that  quality  which  will  give  the  statesman  large  suc- 
me  that  is  needed  to  give  the  teacher  large  success  in  the 
s. 

c  for  consideration  we  prefer  the  word  funciion  instead  of 
he  teacher  is  not  sent,  he  is  employed ;  and  the  course 
ich  pertains  to,  or  the  activity  appropriate  to  his  busi- 

p roper ly  termed  a  functimi  than  a  missi&n.  We  also 
nge  the  phraseology  from  "  Awakening  an  interest,' '  to 
greater  interest,  in  the  community,  in  school  work.    For 
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to  awaken  an  interest  implies  that  at  the  outset  of  the  teache 
efforts  there  is  no  interest  in  the  community  in  the  work  under  cc 
sideration,  a  proposition  or  assumption  that  cannot  truthfully  be  ma 
tained. 

For  the  community  voluntarily  taxes  itself  to  purchase  site,  bu 
the  school-house,  warm  it,  and  furnish  it  with  seats  and  apparat 
and  employ  the  teacher.  That  the  total  amount  of  money  voli 
tarily  voted  and  paid  by  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  during  the  y 
ending  May  31,  1882,  for  school-sites,  school -buildings,  and  repa 
apparatus,  libraries,  furniture,  records,  etc.,  for  teachers*  wages  : 
other  school  purposes,  was  $2,132,807.  is  tangible  and  prima-fo 
evidence  that  there  is  already  a  well-settled  and  abiding  interest 
public-school  work.  This  fact  the  teacher  is  not  to  forget  or  o\ 
look.  We  all  know  that  there  are  many  in  the  communities  in  wh 
we  teach  who  have  a  genuine,  a  broad,  and  a  deep  interest  m  scb 
work;  who  bear,  unselfishly,  many  and  heavy  burdens  in  behali 
the  schools ;  who  help  keep  the  school  machinery  in  motion ;  w 
when  teachers  leave  them,  resolutely  seek  others  to  take  the  pla 
voluntarily  vacated. 

These  persons  have  their  own  lines  of  business,  and  cannot  be 
pected  to  be  in  constant  visitation  of  the  schools,  as  why  should  th 
if  their  schools  are  in  competent  hands?     But  their  interest  is  n* 
the  less  real  if  unfrequendy  thus  manifested.     It  is  not  the   part 
true  wisdom  to  wholly  ignore  or  to  minimize  the  interest  in  sch 
work  already  existing  in  the  community.     Let  him  rather  recogn 
that  interest,  and  utilize  it  to  the  fullest  extent.     No  teacher  sho 
for  a  moment  imagine  that,  with  his  exit  from  the  community,  the 
terest  in  school  work  therein  dies,     Elijah,  in  his  ignorance  and  c 
consolation,  complaining  that  he  only  of  all  Israel  was  left,  and 
ceiving  the  astonishing  reply  from  the  Lord:  "Yet  1  have  left  1 
seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  m 
Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him,"  was  not  mort 
error  than  those  teachers  would  be  who  should  suppose  that  real 
terest  in  school  work  exists  alone  in  themselves. 

Our  topic  then  is,  '*The  function  of  the  teacher  in  awakening 
the  community  a  greater  interest  in  school  work."  More  broat 
stated  it  is,  How  may  the  teacher  awaken  in  the  community  a  tiro 
conviction  in  the  utility,  the  great  necessity  of  schools,  and  their  wor 

That  it  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  awaken  a  greater  inter 
in  the  community  all  will  concede.  To  do  this  he  needs  to  empl 
a  variety  of  means,  and  work  through  various  channels.     We  si: 
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gest  the  foUowing,  not  as  exhaustive,  but  as  being  suggestive,  and 
within  the  teacher's  reach. 

1.  To  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  the  community,  in  school  work, 
the  teacher  must,  himself,  have  a  deep  and  constandy-deepening  in- 
terest in  that  work.  It  must  be  an  interest  that  may  cause  him  at 
times  to  make  personal  sacrifice  for  the  cause,  and  that  manifests  it- 
self in  earnest,  enthusiastic,  discreet,  intelligent,  and  considerate  work; 
an  interest  so  great  that  there  need  be  no  necessity  for  the  patrons  to 
discuss  or  devise  means  for  awakening  a  greater  interest  in  the 
teacher  in  school-work. 

2.  The  teacher  is  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  himself  the  well-matured  and 
ripened  product  of  good  school  work,  or  the  equivalent  of  that.  For 
as  much  depends  upon  what  the  teacher  is  as  upon  what  he  does. 
Personally,  he  should  be  the  embodiment  of  professionally  high  ideals, 
so  that  in  his  efforts  he  may  lift  rather  than  fiush.  His  professed  in- 
terest and  belief  in  school  work  should  be  manifest,  and  find  realiza- 
tion in  himself 

3.  What  the  teacher  especially  agrees  or  contracts  to  do  is  to  teach  ; 
and  this  is  his  great  opportunity,  his  special  field,  his  chief  function. 
He  can  no  more  surely  and  effectively  awaken  a  greater  interest  in 
the  community  in  school  work  than  by  awakening  that  interest  in  his 
scholars.  They  constitute  one  of  the  best  agencies  through  which  to 
work.  For  "through  the  school  ideas  flow,  by  wide  and  natural 
channels,  into  the  currents  of  the  community's  life. 

In  this  work  of  teaching,  the  character  of  the  instruction,  the  gene- 
ral and  specific  methods  employed,  the  matter  taught,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  are  the  controlling  forces ;  and  the  teacher  needs  a 
dear  ideal  toward  which  to  work.  He  must  teach  "  realities  instead 
of  signs ;  substance  instead  of  shadow."  He  must  wisely  decide, 
within  the  l^ally  prescribed  curriculum,  not  merely  what  is  useful, 
but  what  is  most  useful  to  be  taught  in  the  time  at  command,  and 
what  is  best  suited  at  the  different  ages  and  mental  conditions  of  the 
pupil,  most  fully  to  develop  his  individual  powers.  We  say  within  the 
prescribed  legal  curriculum.  For  when  he,  aside  fi-om  the  incidental 
instruction  for  which  there  is  opportunity,  throws  open  the  door  to 
outside  specialties,  he  will  need  still  greater  wisdom  and  discretion, 
for  be  will  at  once  be  confi-onted,  as  the  New  England  Journal  sug- 
gests, with  "  Dr.  Angell  and  his  animab ;  President  Walker  and  his 
chest  of  tools;  the  good  ladies  and  their  sewing,  cooking,  and  house- 
keeping ;  the  doctors  and  their  hygiene ;  the  temperance  people  and 
their  temperance,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  a  list  that  is  truly  appall- 
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ing  to  contemplate  being  worked  into  the  mental  tissue  of  the  aver 
boy  or  girl  during  an  average  school  life  of  six  to  eight  years; 
all  this,  together  with  coeducation  The  teacher  should  be  \ 
enough  to  discover  that  not  all  of  these  specialists  with  their  spec 
ties  can  be  well  entertained  in  the  school-room,  in  the  time  and  \ 
the  means  at  command. 

In  the  teacher's  own  spirit  let  the  controlling  force  be  atirac 
rather  than  repellant,  and  let  him  make  his  school- work  pkaj 
Let  his  methods  be  rational  and  natural,  but  let  him  make  them 
own.  Let  him  be  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  the  great  leac 
and  educational  reformers,  the  great  geniuses  and  heroes  of  the  ) 
and  let  him  be  acquainted  with  the  methods  and  educational  thoi 
of  his  own  time.  But  he  must  use  those  methods  through  whicl 
can  most  surely  and  eflfectively  direct  and  develop  force.  He  i 
have  an  inviduality,  and  must  recognize  the  same  in  his  pupils, 
he  must  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  child  nature,  with  a] 
possibilities. 

In  the  use  of  methods,  let  him,  David  like,  choose  the  simple  j 
and  a  few  pebbles  rather  than  the  bungling,  though  kingly  armour 
Saul,  if  thereby  he  can  the  more  surely  become  the  victor.  Thei 
marked  characteristic  of  the  world's  Great  Teacher  was  iiis  indiv 
ality.  In  methods,  neither  Quincy  nor  NormalvilJe  should  be 
teacher's  shiboleth ;  but  let  him  use  his  own  trained  and  cuhiv 
individuality,  his  own  instinctive  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  marvelous  possibility  for  the  teacher's  individuality  to  ai 
itself,  and  the  wonderful  opportunity  he  has  both  to  use  and  dev 
power  through  teaching,  was  most  eloquently  and  forcefully  set  i 
by  the  late  Timothy  O.  Howe,  in  closing  an  address  before  this  ^ 
ciation  at  its  session  in  Whitewater  in  1865.  He  said:  "I  have 
the  schoolmaster  pick  up  a  little  stolid  existence  bearing  no  e 
resemblance  to  a  man  than  an  oyster  does  to  an  ox,  to  whose  m 
soning  nature  no  single  question  of  whence  he  came  or  what  he 
nified,  or  whither  he  tended,  even  whispered  itself  I  have  seei 
schoolmaster  feel  carefully  about  among  the  springs  of  such  a  b 
until  at  length  he  would  lay  his  vivifying  touch  upon  the  very  | 
of  his  soul.  Under  that  touch  I  have  seen  the  little  creature  £ 
and  expand,  emotion  succeeding  to  sensation,  an  idea  succeedii: 
emotion,  until  his  whole  being  was  as  full  of  divine  questioning  a 
spider  is  of  its  web.  With  such  questioning  I  have  seen  him,  spi 
like,  weave  his  track  to  and  fro  from  the  pillars  of  tire,  until  \ 
thoughts  have  flowed  into  lofty  purposes,  swaying  backward 
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I,  as  the  locomotive  preparing  for  its  flight,  I  have  seen  this 
ect  dash  back  over  the  track  of  history  to  the  foundations 
bence  spring  forward  on  wings,  half  of  prophecy  and  half 
I,  blazing  away  onward  for  a  hundred  years  into  untrod 

I  transformations  are  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster.' ' 
uch  transformations  being  wrought  in  the  school-room, 
e  doubt  that  there  will  be  awakened  an  increased  and 
3'easing  interest  in  the  community  in  school  work  ? 

agency  to  be  employed  by  the  teacher  in  the  awakening 
interest  in  school  work  is  discipline,  or  management, 
ake  the  great  object  of  his  discipline  the  establishing  of 
y  correct  habits  in  his  pupils.  In  securing  this  let  him 
highest  motives  in  his  pupils  capable  of  moving  them; 
ight.  And  let  all  the  school  requirements  and  manage- 
as  to  command,  in  the  main,  the  approval  of  the  best 
telligence  of  the  community.  Let  accurate  records  be 
)t,  espedaUy  as  to  attendance,  punctuality,  approximate 
scholarship,  and  let  the  patrons  be  regularly  put  in  pos- 
t  main  facts  of  this  record.  Those  who  pay  taxes  for 
>f  schools  have  a  right  to  know  what  the  results  of  that 
ure.  The  tendency  of  furnishing  such  information  must 
te  a  greater  interest  in  the  work. 

:her  may  occasionally  hold  public  exercises  of  his  school, 
'  be  invited  the  patrons  and  others.  They  should  not  be 
lest  they  become  too  cheap  in  character,  or  else  make 
raft  upon  the  energies  of  the  school  from  other  equally 
rk.  They  should  not  be  made  miniature  theatres,  but 
honest,  legitimate  school  work.  Especially  may  be 
^aduaHng  exercises.     Here  the  course  of   study  now 

II  by  the  common  schools  may  be  made  to  furnish  this 
nefit.  In  all  these  exercises  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
^rimary  object  of  public  schools  is  to  make  thoughtful 
ince  they  should  be  made  to  show  the  ability  of  scholars 
ecutively,  and  to  express  those  thoughts  clearly,  tersely, 
\  All  must  admit  that  the  commencement  exercises  of 
leges  have  been  a  most  potent  agency  in  awakening  the 
popular  interest  in  these  institutions.  What  these  com- 
xercises  have  been  and  are  to  the  colleges,  graduating 
r  be  made  to  the  public  schools. 

ations  comprising  the  graduates  of  a  school  may  be  ef- 
hese  organizations  hold  annual  public  meetings.    There 
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will  thus  be  brought  back  occasionally  those  who  have  gone  out 
the  community.  The  people  will  in  this  way  have  opportunil 
watch  the  continued  growth  of  those  whom  they  have  helped  to 
cate,  and  in  whom  they  have  thus  acquired  an  interest,  Perman 
of  the  teacher  will  greatly  aid  in  this  particular. 

7.  The  teacher  may  personally  invite,  with  reasonable  frequ* 
the  patrons  to  visit  the  regular  sessions  of  the  school,  but  he  is  r 
be  discouraged  if  his  patrons  manifest  such  confidence  in  his  wo 
to  give  it  but  litde  or  no  inspection,  for  even  school  visttaiion  tns 
overdone.  He  should  personally  converse  with  the  patrons  1 
school  work.  This  will  favor  the  mutual  receiving  and  imparti 
inspiration,  and  a  better  balance  of  mind  and  purpose.  An< 
should  be  a  reliable  citizen;  a  man  among  men:  should  recoj 
other  public  interests  in  the  community,  and  encourage  the 
heartily  as  he  would  have  the  representatives  of  those  interests  n 
nize  and  encourage  educational  affairs. 

8.  He  may  arrange  for  educational  meetings,  where  edncai 
matters  may  be  discussed,  provided  he  take  good  care  as  to  who 
address  them.  The  speaker  should  be  competent,  experience^] 
well-balanced.  No  place  should  be  given  to  educational  cr 
This  caution  seems  all  the  more  needed  in  these  times,  whei 
metropolitan  press,  to  some  extent,  and  many  teachers  and  sc 
officers  seem  filled  with  a  mania  for  criticism,  apparently  vieing 
each  other  for  the  greatest  extreme.  We  might  well  believe  i 
the  masses  credited  only  a  part  of  their  strictures,  criticisms 
cynicisms,  they  would  be  justified  in  desisting  from  further  m\ 
nance  of  such  public  schools.  Let  teachers  and  school  otticers 
heed  how  they  weaken  the  confidence  in  school  work.  Surely 
will  be  no  wiser  by  efforts  to  make  others  appear  foolish  and 
If  they  must  criticise,  let  them  do  it  soberly,  and  i[i  a  manner  \ 
lated  to  improve.  If  teachers  would  awaken  a  greater  interest 
community  in  school  work,  they  must  themselves  think  well 
speak  well  of  that  work. 

9.  The  press  being  a  great  power,  the  teacher  should,  if  poj 
make  it  an  ally  in  the  work.  Only  let  him  use  it  wisely  and 
dently  for  profit,  and  never  as  a  means  of  pouring  upon  the  1 
mere  maudlin  drivel. 

10.  We  conceive  these  to  be  the  primary  channds  or  ftindan 
agencies  through  which  the  teacher  is  to  work  for  accomplishii 
object  proposed.  Yet  these  may  exist,  and  there  be  a  lack  of  i 
nized  success,  or  an  increased  awakening  of  interest. 


r 
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There  is  a  subtle  and  indefinable  something  in  the  teacher's  con- 
tact with  the  community  outside  of  his  school,  call  it  intuition,  or  in- 
stinct, or  personality,  or  magnetism,  or  what  you  will,  that  seems 
essential  to  large  success.  The  greatest  teachers,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
statesman  and  leaders  of  whatever  kind,  have  possessed  this  power. 
In  some  it  seems  born ;  in  others  it  may  be  and  should  be  cultivated. 
It  is  in  that  delicacy  of  contact  with  others  which  pleases.  It  is  in 
the  genuine  principle  of  sociability,  the  essential  element  of  which 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  efforts  to  please  others,  as  in  a  determina- 
tion to  be  pleased  with  others.  There  is  in  it  no  approach  to  the 
Ichabod  Crane  spirit,  which  is  to  be  deprecated  always  as  derogatory 
to  the  profession,  and  in  the  end  sure  to  frustrate  the  object  sought. 
Let  the  teacher  study  the  manifestation  of  this  characteristic  in 
others,  and  let  him  cultivate  it  in  himself. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of 
EducaHon. 

Freedom  in  Ohild  Training. 

Liberty  is  an  element  in  all  right  education.  Children  need  guid- 
ance more  than  they  need  restraint.  Self-activity  is  a  fundamental 
law  of  human  growth.  The  growing  child  must  be  free  to  exercise 
its  powers.  The  healthy  growth  of  its  body  requires  the  full  play  of 
every  limb  and  muscle.  It  needs  some  direction,  but  no  repression,  of 
its  physical  activities.  And  so,  in  great  measure,  with  the  mental  and 
moral  powers. 

The  great  mistake  which  parents  and  teachers  make  is  that  they 
use  too  much  restraint  and  repression  in  the  training  of  children. 
They  have  not  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  give  adequate  direction  to 
the  grand  energies  with  which  every  healthy  child  is  endowed  ;  and 
so  they  bind  with  the  fetters  of  authority  and  force  that  which  they 
do  not  know  how  to  guide.  Teachers  cannot  be  eminently  successful 
until  they  learn  how  to  control  well,  and  yet  give  their  pupils  large 
liberty.  The  majority  of  teachers  are  so  far  from  this  that  they  can- 
not believe  it  possible.  It  is  not  only  possible ;  the  average  teacher 
may  attain  it.  But  he  must  himself  be  free.  He  must  be  born  again, 
and  the  swaddling  clothes  of  his  own  ignorance  and  conceit  must  be 
put  off.     He  must  live  a  new,  free  and  vigorous  life. 

The  highest  liberty  is  attained  through  the  most  complete  submis- 
sion. Under  a  good  government,  the  most  loyal,  the  most  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  the  freest.  The  law  does  not  bind  nor  molest 
them.    They  are  a  law  unto  themselves.      This  seems  to  be  the  true 
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idea  of  Christian  liberty  which  Paul  so  glowingly  describes  in  his 
to  the  early  churches.  When  the  soul  fully  recognizes  its  iru 
tions,  and  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  obedience,  it  enjoys  the 
liberty.  It  no  longer  chafes  under  the  restraints  of  law.  It 
with  the  liberty  wherewith  the  children  of  God  are  free.  ] 
happens  in  school  that  a  child  needs  to  be  taught  obedience 
liminary  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  this  may  require  th^ 
cise  of  authority,  of  force,  perhaps ;  and  the  schools  in  whici 
are  not  always  some  pupils  who  must  be  held  as  with  bit  and 
are  exceptional.  But  the  prevailing  spirit  of  every  good  sc 
"  the  trustful  spirit  of  liberty/'  Freedom  is  at  once  the  oftspri 
producer  of  mutual  confidence  and  love;  while  the  sway  of  foi 
repression  begets  distrust  and  hate. 

When  Keate  was  head-master  at  Eaton,  he  ruled  as  with  a 
iron ;  and  it  was  a  reign  of  distrust,  deceit,  and  hate.  He  nev 
a  boy*s  word,  but  flogged  him  on  suspicion  ;  and  he  was  the  cl 
lad  who  could  most  successfully  deceive  and  circumvent  the  ] 
How  different  at  Rugby!  "  It  is  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie- 
ways  believes  one,"  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  there.  He 
the  boys  as  reasonable  beings,  and  by  respecting  their  rights  a: 
ings  he  taught  them  self-respect.  His  rule  was  to  place  implic 
fidence  in  a  boy's  statement.  "  If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite  em 
of  course  I  believe  your  word,"  he  would  say.  But  the  severe 
alties  followed  the  discovery  of  falsehood.  He  maintained  th 
dom  and  independence  in  school  life  under  wholesome  moral  in 
and  wise  guidance  make  the  best  preparation  for  true  manhoo 
said  to  his  boys  on  one  occasion,  "  I  cannot  remain  here  if  all 
carried  on  by  constraint  and  force;  if  I  am  to  be  here  as  aj 
will  resign  my  office  at  once." 

We  commend  this  subject  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
readers.  There  are  great  heights  of  attainment  in  this  dired 
ward  which  the  eyes  of  teachers  should  be  turned  with  ii 
longing. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


The  Teacher's  Sorap-Book, 

One  of  the  first  books  towards  a  teacher's  library  shoul 
scrap-book.  Let  that  be  a  nucleus  around  which  the  othi 
gathered  as  circumstances  allow.  It  need  not  cost  anything. 
an  old  "report"  book;  cut  out  the  alternate  leaves,  leaving 
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for  the  index.     Number  the  pages,  and  prepare  your 

want  it  to  contain:  (i)  Choice  poetry.  This  may  be 
{a)  pieces  for  the  pupils  to  recite;  (^)  pieces  to  analyze 

clasSp  and  {c)  your  own  favorite  poems.  (2)  Choice 
\  will  grow  to  be  a  ponderous  volume  if  you  do  not  use 

selection.  Put  in  this  only  the  stories  that  are  specially 
their  bearing  upon  such  habits  as  the  teacher  has  most 
ision  to  deal  with.  (3)  Gems  of  thought.  This  will  sub- 
;hort  ones  suitable  for  the  children  to  memorize,  and 
vhich  you  may  wish  to  save  for  your  own  pleasure  or 
:o  draw  material  for  talks  with  your  pupils.  Some  of 
L  used  to  advantage  in  the  reading- class.  (4)  Supple- 
fraphy  matter.  This  will  include  selections  from  books 
1  descriptions  of  customs  and  manners  of  people,  as  an 
mt  to  the  geography  lessons ;  also,  any  interesting  geo- 
:t5  found  outside  of  text -books.  (5)  SupplemerUary 
liter.  Interesting  incidents  of  history  are  often  found 
It  which  will  help  to  clothe  with  flesh  the  dry-bone  mat- 
ny  of  the  school  histories.     (5)  Supplementary  biograph- 

Arrange  a  calender  for  the  year  chronicling  the  birth- 
i  persons ;  under  each  name  have  a  space  to  fill  up  with 
d  incidents  as  they  are  found.     (7)  Natural  history — 

relating  to  the  formation  and  habits  of  birds,  insects, 
lies  and  fishes. 

s  so  extensive  that  more  than  one  book  will  be  needed. 
ould  be  sub-divided  and  indexed  for  convenient  refer- 
a  small  beginning  and  steady  perseverance,  such  a  work 
to  be  a  valuable  cyclopedia. —  The  Educational  Record, 


The  Belatives  Who,  Which,  and  That. 

WHICH  are  properly  the  co-ordinating  relative  pro- 
rHAT  is  properly  the  restrictive  relative  pronoun, 
clause  restricts,  limits,  defines,  qualifies  the  antecedent, 
?r  it  is  adjectival — explanatory  in  its  functions — it  should 
I  with  the  relative  pronoun  that,  and  not  with  which 
10  or  WHOM.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  relatives 
akes  it  impossible  to  be  certain  what  the  writer -would 
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Let  us  take  one  or  two  simple  examples :  *'  I  met  the  watchm 
showed  me  the  way."  Does  this  mean,  I  met  the  watchman  a 
showed  me  the  way,  or  does  it  mean  that  of  several  watchmen 
the  one  that — on  some  previous  occasion — showed  me  the  wa 
should  mean  the  former,  and  would  mean  that  and  nothing  el5< 
discriminated  in  the  use  of  who  and  that.  Again,  the  famiii 
from  Goldsmith,  '*  And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to 
Does  this  mean.  And  the  fools  that  came,  though  they  came  H 
remained  to  pray,  or  does  it  mean  that  some  of  the  fools  that 
came  to  scoff,  and  these  remained  to  pay  ?  Probably  the  for 
the  meaning,  but  as  the  line  stands,  this,  no  matter  how  genei 
opinion,  can  be  only  conjecture,  as  every  one  must  admit  tl: 
meaning  intended  may  be  the  latter.  If  the  latter  is  the  meai 
is  clear  that  the  proper  relative  to  use  is  that.  Again :  '*  ii 
quested  that  all  members  of  Council,  who  are  also  members 
Lands  Committee,  will  assemble  in  the  Council-room/'  Do 
mean  that  all  the  members  of  the  Council  are  atso  members 
Lands  Committee,  and  that  they  shall  assemble,  or  does  ii 
that  such  members  of  Council  as  are  also  members  of  the  Land 
mittee  shall  assemble  ?  Again :  '*  The  volume  is  recommende( 
geologists  to  whom  the  Secondary  rocks  of  England  are  a  sut 
interest."  Is  the  volume  recommended  to  all  geologists,  or  t 
only  as  take  an  interest  in  Secondary  rocks?  Again :  "  He  ha* 
muted  the  sentence  of  the  Circassian  officers  who  had  coi 
against  Arabi  Bey  and  his  fellow  ministers — a  proceeding  i^'^iV J 
naturally  incensed  the  so-called  Egyptian  party/ '  Did  all  ti 
cassian  officers  conspire,  or  only  a  part  of  them. 

Who  and  which  are  the  proper  co-ordinating  relatives  to  us 
the  antecedent  is  completely  expressed  without  the  help  of  the 
introduced  by  the  relative.  Thus :  "  The  society  now  numbers 
twenty  members,  who  (=  and  they)  have  given  up  all  family  t 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  religious  work."  "The  choir* 
of  about  sixty  men  and  boys  who  are  surpHced."  "  But  some 
friends  who  (=  persons  that)  are  healthy  and  influential  mem 
the  church,  did  not  hke  to  have  them  give  up  their  work  in 
which  had  been  attended  with  great  results,  and  urged  them  to 
which  they  have  consented  to  do,  and  they  will  soon  begin  wor 
at  the  old  church  which  is  the  property  of  the  Society  of  St.  J< 
Evangelist." 
In  the  following  examples,  the  errors  are  corrected  in  bracke 
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e  very  numerous,  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  all  the  heirs, 
o  have  been  notified  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  all  the  heirs. 
/  have  heen  notified  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  only  those  no- 
leirs,  whom  I  have  seen,  will  be  present,  i.  e.,  all  the 
leirs  l/iaf  I  have  seen  will  be  present,  i.  e.  only  those 
iy  grammar,  which  I  like  very  much.  Give  me  the 
'  lies  on  the  desk.  He  struck  the  man  who — i.  e.,  though 
e  him  no  harm.  He  struck  the  man  Ma/  insulted  him. 
:  wrong  man  —  the  one  that  had  done  him  no  harm.  The 
is  built  of  brick,  is  very  warm.  The  house  that  is  built 
e  warmest.  The  cat — i.  e.,  the  species — which  you  so 
iseful  animal.  The  cat — i.  e.,  the  individual — Ma/ you 
a  very  pretty  one.  He  jumped  into  the  water,  which 
ened  his  mother.  He  attends  to  his  own  affairs,  which 
make  them  prosper.  He  that  attends  to  his  own  affairs 
e  them  prosper.  The  man  that  I  saw  is  tall.  This  man, 
r  well,  is  a  good  plowman.  "  He  thai  lets  the  sun  go 
vraih,''  etc.  **  The  rich  despise  those  who  [that]  flatter 
i  hate  those  who  [that]  do  not  flatter  at  all."  "  An  am- 
hom  [that]  you  can  serve  will  often  aid  you  to  rise,"  etc. 
is  man  serveth  few— he  serveth  all  who  [that]  dares  be 

curious  inquirer  w^^  [that]  sets  himself,*' etc.  "This 
\Xi  made  for  those  who  [that]  aim  to  have,'*  etc.  "The 
hat]  are  expecting,  under  the  new  code.  .  .  The  people 
nt,  under  a  government  which  [that]  depends  upon  their 

the  Sabbatarian  notions  which  [that]  the  old  Puritans 
re  are  some  narrow  minds  in  New  York  who  [that]  stil 
\^y  have  no  sympathy  with  those  ze^^  [that]  would  force 
sre  are  the  Jews,  who  do  not  feel  .  .  .  and  who  claim 
ork  or  play  on  Sunday.  .  .  .  The  population  would  be 
m,  which  would,  of  course,"  etc.  "We  may  envy  the 
at]  enjoys  and  rests,  but  the  smile  of  heaven  settles 
front  of  him  who  [that?]  labors  and  aspires." — Bulwcr, 
guage  is  accompanied  with  emphasis,  inflection  and  ges- 

language  has  no  such  aids.  Hence,  in  writing,  if  we 
mre  of  conveying  just  what  we  have  in  our  minds,  we 

great  care  in  the  choice  and  the  arrangement  of  our 
tV  NoU  to  Cobbett's  Grammar, 
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Tact  and  Talent. —  TaUni  \&  something  but  ta^t\&  evd 
Talent  is  serious,  grave,  and  respectable;  tact  is  all  that,  an 
too. 

It  is  not  a  sixth  sense,  but  it  is  the  life  of  all  the  five.  I 
open  eye,  the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  smell,  and  th 
touch ;  it  is  the  interpreter  of  all  riddles—the  surmounter  of  s 
culties— the  remover  of  all  obstacles.  It  is  useful  in  all  place 
all  times ;  it  is  useful  in  solitude,  for  it  shows  a  man  his  way 
world ;  it  is  useful  in  society,  for  it  shows  him  his  way  throi 
world. 

Talent  is  power,  tact  is  momentum ;  talent  knows  what  to 
knows  how  to  do  it ;  talent  makes  a  man  respectable,  tact  wi 
him  respected;  talent  is  wealth,  tact  is  ready  money.  Foi 
practical  purposes  of  life,  tact  carries  against  talent  ten  to  on 
Siudent, 


The  Pressure  of  Gentleness. 

By  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson. 

a  close  relation  of  my  own  was  for  twelve  years  an  officer  in  almost  tfa 
of  all  continental  services.  In  that  chivalric  army  is  conserved  a  traditi< 
pline,  whose  details  would  appal  a  democrat,  and  the  exactions  of  which  c 
be  endured  by  an  obedient  and  military  race.  He  tells  me  that  in  his  Ic 
ence,  he  met  with  only  one  captain,  who,  in  dealing  with  his  company, 
ignored  all  means  of  physical  coercion.  On  this  captain's  breast  were  t 
of  two  kingdoms  and  two  empires ;  after  one  well-fought  day  he  had  been 
acclamation  as  a  candidate  for  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  which  he  w 
obtained,  had  he  added  his  own  signature  to  those  of  all  his  brother  officer 
so  soft-hearted  was  this  chevalier  sans ^eur  thai  any  slattern  beggar-woman  < 
from  him  an  ill-spared  florin.  In  a  village,  where  a  portion  of  the  reg 
once  quartered,  the  good  cur6,  at  the  close  of  a  sermon  on  Christian  chai 
his  flock  that,  if  they  wished  to  see  Christianity  in  action,  they  might  see  i 
tain  of  grenadiers,  who  clothed  their  poorest  children  with  his  pocket-n 
whose  closest  companion  was  ignorant  of  his  good  deeds.  This  captain's 
was  noted  as  being  the  best  dressed  and  the  best  conducted  in  the  regimei 
were  at  Solferino  (and  there  are,  alas !  such  cases  in  all  engagements)  ca 
lant  but  stem  officers  that  fell  from  a  traitorous  bullet  from  behind.  Ther 
one  man  in  the  company  of  this  captain  that  would  not  have  taken  in  his  st 
let  aimed  at  him  from  the  front. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago   I  met  in  Yorkshire  an  invalid  young  sailor, 
smooth  face,  short  stature  and  attenuated  form  I  should  have  taken  him  f< 
midshipman .    To  my  complete  astonishment  I  found  he  was  commander  o 
liner,  with  a  numerous  crew  under  his  orders  and  in  receipt  of  a  splendi 
He  had  been  third  in  command,  when  tlie  two  seniors  had  taken  fever,  an 
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lantry  under  trying  circumstances  of  all  kinds  had  procured  his  unusually  early  pro- 
motion. I  discussed  with  him  the  theory  of  discipline.  He  considered  physical 
chastisement  as  brutal ;  swearing  as  un-Christian ;  and  hectoring  as  unmanly.  '*  The 
man  who  cannot  control  himself  is  not  fit  to  command  a  crew,"  he  said,  tritely  and 
tmly.  I  looked  in  wonder  at  this  shrimp  of  a  man,  that  was  speaking  with  such 
calm  confidence.  *'  I  never,*'  he  continued,  "  raise  my  voice  above  its  usual  tone  to 
enforce  an  order."  He  was  worn  to  skin  and  bone  by  a  chest  disorder  of  long  con- 
tinuance, which  he  considered  would  close  his  life  at  no  distant  date.  I  could  have 
poshed  him  over  with  a  lude  jostle  of  my  elbow.  But  there  was  a  something  in  his 
face  that  told  you  unmistakably  he  was  not  the  man  with  whom  to  take  a  liberty.  He 
gave  me  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  himself.  His  ship  was  alongside  of  an  American 
liner  in  the  Liverpool  docks.  The  Yankee  captain  was  dining  with  him,  and  the 
conversation  fell  upon  the  means  of  maintaining  order  in  a  crew.  The  Yankee 
scouted  all  means  but  the  stick.  He  and  his  mates  used  on  principle  the  most  brutal 
means  of  coercion.  During  their  argument  the  steward  came  to  announce  that  the 
English  crew  were  fighting  the  Yankees  on  the  neighboring  vessel.  The  captains 
went  on  deck,  and  the  Englishman,  slinging  himself  by  a  rope,  alighted  in  the  midst 
of  an  uproarious  crowd.  "  Well,  my  men,*'  said  he,  *'  so  you  are  making  beasts  of 
yourselves,  and  disgracing  your  captain."  And  the  big  fellows  slunk  off  without  a 
word  to  their  own  vessel,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ringleaders  were  set  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  swab  the  decks.  But  of  the  quarreling  tars  there  was  not  a  man  but  could 
have  lifted  his  wee  captain  and  dropped  him  overboard  without  an  effort.  I  trust  to 
God  he  may  yet  be  living,  and  may  long  be  spared,  as  a  specimen  of  a  quiet,  resolute, 
English  Christian  skipper. 

My  chiefest  friend  at  school  was  a  man  of  widest  mental  culture,  of  even  temper, 
and  of  sound  judgment.  Among  his  friends  and  my  own  at  Trinity  I  knew  a  few  men 
of  similarly  high  stamp.  I  remember  one  man  in  particular,  in  whom  the  scholar 
and  the  Christian  were  so  curiously  blended,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where 
his  Latin  ended  and  his  religion  began.  He  was  a  spiritual  and  mental  Mer- 
man. But  if  I  were  called  upon  to  name  the  Aristides  of  my  life-acquaintance,  I 
should  name  a  man  whom  I  never  knew  until  I  had  crossed  the  Tweed.  I  believe 
it  would  be  as  hard  to  warp  a  Carlyle  into  sentimental  or  religious  cant,  and  a  prophet 
Cumming  into  common-sense  and  modesty,  as  to  twist  the  nature  of  my  friend  into 
petty  words  or  illiberal  action. 

He  was  once  the  superintendent  of  a  public  educational  institution.  He  had  been 
present  one  day  in  the  drill-ground,  where  an  honest  sergeant  with  a  good  deal  of 
snperfinous  bluster  was  putting  a  little  regiment  through  its  facings.  When  the  boys 
were  dismissed  the  sergeant  approached  his  superior,  and  said:  "  Excuse  the  liberty, 
sir,  bat  really,  when  you  are  more  used  to  boys,  you'll  find  that  you  must  put  more 
pepper  into  what  you  do  and  say."  *'  Well,"  said  my  friend, "  every  man  has  his 
own  way :  for  my  own  part,  I  don't  believe  in  pepper." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  Principal  was  in  his  library,  when  the  sergeant  was 
ushered  in.  *'I've  come,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  «to  ask  a  favor.  These  boys  are  a 
little  troublesome  at  times.  If  you'd  be  kind  enough  just  to  stand  at  your  drawing-room 
window  for  a  few  minutes  when  drill  was  going  on,  it  would  do  a  deal  of  good ;  if 
yoa'd  only  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  reading  a  newspaper."  Ah !  worthy  sergeant ; 
your  pepper  won't  do  after  all.  No,  friend,  keep  it  for  your  vegetables,  and  use  it 
then  in  moderation. 
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I  hold  that  men  may  be  called  of  God  to  more  offices  than  the  holj  oi 
Christian  ministry.  There  was  an  under  officer  at  my  old  school,  wb( 
seemed  always  to  partake  largely  of  some  of  the  finest  attributes  of  the  gti 
He  had  failed  through  continued  ill-health  in  business  as  a  bookseller,  ti 
well-read  man.  He  was  uniformly  civil  and  respectful  to  us,  senior  schoL 
while  we  could  tip  and  bribe  others,  we  could  never  venture  on  ibc  tib^rtj  c 
adorned  surname  with  him.  This  man  was  called  to  the  humble  u^ct  oi  ma 
order  in  the  school-yard.  So  there  are  men  called  to  command  men  on  lb 
battle,  and  boys  in  the  school-room.  I  have  met  with  a  master  in  Scotlj 
could  govern  a  crowd  of  boys  in  one  room,  though  they  mlgbc  be  divided  i 
tered  groups,  and  engaged  in  varied  work ;  and  his  only  implements  of  i 
were  a  word  or  two  of  good-natured  banter  or  kindly  encouragemertt,  and  o 
a  calm  and  stem  rebuke.  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  expression  of  hk 
that  physical  coercion  cannot  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  In  defiance,  fao' 
a  kindness,  a  sagacity,  and  a  judgment  that  I  respect,  I  do  most  Brmly  bel 
the  necessity  for  physical  chastisement  rests  mainly  upon  two  blemishes  in 
nar}'  school  system :  the  mechanical  nature  of  our  routine  of  work ;  and  the  i 
of  our  class-rooms.  In  the  latter  respect  we  are  more  at  fault  than  our 
brethren  ;  in  the  former  we  are  far  less  sinning.  In  the  tesiching  of  our  th 
classes  we  employ  far  more  spirit,  and  far  less  wood;  and  I  wish  I  could 
leather.  There  is  less  of  a  gulf  between  pupil  and  master.  The  severest 
physical  chastisement  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter  is  almost  mnocnons,  Bs 
our  implement  may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  phjrsical  pain  inliicted,  its 
ment  is  of  necessity  associated  with  some  degree  of  odium,  and  a  more  fo 
amount  of  ridicule.  I  am  convinced  that  many  children  imagine  that  w% 
masters,  were  as  naturally  born  with  tawse  as  foxes  with  uils.  Did  you 
children  in  a  nursery  play  at  school  ?  The  rule  seems  to  be  for  the  elder  I: 
play  our  part ;  and  that  part  is  limited  to  the  fun  or  business  of  Hogging  all 
sisters. 

We  have  gone  a  great  way  already  in  Scotland  in  the  way  of  civilized  i 
in  forbearing  to  use  an  instrument  of  acute  pain  and  an  instrument  of  in  dec 
tality.  Let  us  make  a  farther  advance  and  if  we  can  invent  some  inteliec 
moral  substitute  for  our  ridiculous  scourges,  let  us  send  the  latter  in  bundl 
public  schools  of  England,  to  be  there  adopted  when  their  system  is  sa 
ripened  by  a  few  extra  centuries  of  Christianity.  Let  us  clothe  their  schoUsI 
ness  with  the  last  rags  of  our  barbarism.  Our  boys  will  be  none  the  lest  a 
respectful.  Flogging  can  never  instil  courage  into  a  child,  but  has  helped 
form  many  an  one  into  a  sneak.  And  sneakishness  is  a  vice  more  hard  to  \ 
than  obduracy.  So  far  from  curing  an  ill-conditioned  boy  of  rude  as 
wajrs,  it  is  calculated  rather  to  render  inveterate  in  him  a  distaste  for  Mud 
stolid  hatred  of  our  craft. 

Let  us  be  less  careful  of  the  mere  number  of  our  classe5,  and  more  c 
their  intellectual  culture.  Let  us  care  more  for  what  we  think  uf  ourset 
what  the  public  think  of  us.  The  respect  of  others  follows  close  upon  seL 
Let  us  not  care  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  Let  us  be  content  wii 
of  limited  numbers,  every  member  of  which  can  keep  pace  with  a  properly-a 
curriculum.  Let  us  aim  at  a  broad  and  invigorating  culture,  not  a  narrow  and 
one ;  let  us  ignore  examinations  of  college  or  civil  service,  and  aim  only  at 
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and  searching  examination  of  actual  life.  Let  our  aims  be  high  and  generous,  irre- 
BpecdYe  of  the  exactions  of  unreasoning  parents  and  well-meaning  but  unqualified 
intermeddlers.  Let  our  means  of  coercion  be  dignified,  in  spite  of  the  trials  to  which 
oar  tempers  may  be  exposed.  Let  us  endeavor  to  make  our  pupils  love  their  work 
without  fearing  us.  They  may  live^God  knows — ^to  love  us.  Whether  they  ever 
love  us  or  not,  perhaps  matters  but  little,  if  we  do  our  work  single-heartedly.  The 
mms  coHseia  recti  is  of  itself  no  mean  reward.  I  am,  perhaps,  an  enthusiast ;  but  1 
have  an  idea,  that,  ere  a  generation  is  passed  away,  the  last  sound  of  the  last  tawse 
will  be  heard  in  the  leading  grammar-schools  of  Scotland.  Her  scholars  will  be 
none  the  worse  taught,  and  her  schoolmasters  none  the  less  respected,  when  instruc- 
tion has  been  made  less  rugged  in  her  aspect,  and  discipline  is  maintained  by  the 
more  than  hydraulic  pressure  of  a  persistent  and  continuous  gentleness. 

And,  O,  brother  schoolmaster,  remember  evermore  the  exceeding  dignity  of  our 
calling.  It  is  not  the  holiest  of, all  callings;  but  it  runs  near  and  parallel  to  the 
holiest.  The  lavryer's  wits  are  sharpened,  and  his  moral  sense  not  seldom  blunted,  by  a 
life-long  familiarity  with  ignorance,  chicanery  and  crime.  The  physician,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  more  beneficent  craft,  is  saddened  continually  by  the  spectacle  of  human 
weakness  and  human  pain.  We  have  usually  to  deal  with  fresh  and  unpolluted  na- 
tures. A  noble  calling,  but  a  perilous.  We  are  dressers  in  a  moral  and  mental  vine- 
yard. We  are  under-shepherds  of  the  Lord's  little  ones;  and  our  business  is  to  lead 
them  into  green  pastures,  by  the  sides  of  refreshing  streams.  Let  us  into  our  linguistic 
lessons  introduce  cunningly  and  imperceptibly  all  kinds  of  amusing  stories  ;  stories  of 
the  real  kings  of  earth,  that  have  reigned  in  secret,  crownless  and  unsceptered ; 
leaving  the  vain  show  of  power  to  gilded  toy-kings  and  make-believe  statesmen ;  of 
the  angels  that  have  walked  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  holy  men  and  holier  women ; 
of  the  seraph-singers,  whose  music  will  be  echoing  for  ever ;  of  the  Cherubim  of 
power,  that  with  the  mighty  wind  of  conviction  and  enthusiasm  have  winnowed  the 
air  of  pestilence  and  superstition. 

Yes,  friend,  throw  a  higher  poetry  than  all  this  into  your  linguistic  work;  the 
poetry  of  pure  and  holy  motive.  Then,  in  the  coming  dajrs,  when  you  are  fast  asleep 
under  the  green  grass,  they  will  not  speak  lightly  of  you  over  their  nuts  and  raisins, 
mimicking  your  accent,  and  retailing  dull,  insipid  boy-pleasantries.  Enlightened  by 
the  experience  of  fatherhood,  they  will  see  with  a  clear  remembrance  your  firmness 
in  dealing  with  their  moral  faults,  your  patience  in  dealing  with  their  intellectual 
weakness.  And,  calling  to  mind  the  old  schoolroom,  they  will  think :  "  Ah !  it  was 
good  for  U8  to  be  there.  For,  unknown  to  us,  were  made  therein  three  tabernacles — 
one  for  ns,  and  one  for  our  schoolmaster,  and  one  for  Him  that  is  the  Friend  of  all 
children,  and  the  Master  of  all  schoolmasters." 

Ah !  believe  me,  brother  mine,  where  two  or  three  children  are  met  together,  un- 
less He,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  gentleness,  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  then  our  Latin  is 
bat  sounding  brass,  and  our  Greek  a  tinkling  cymbal. — Penn,  School  youmaL 
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Some  Deyioes  in  Arithmetic. 

Among  the  many  original  and  successful  devices  used  here*  for  presenti 
pies  in  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils  can  clearly  see  the  relattoi: 
following : 

The  teacher  brought  into  the  class  a  pair  of  grocers*  scales,  four  paper  1 
taining  coffee,  and  a  large  empty  paper  bag.  On  the  outside  of  one  of  \h 
coffee  was  marked  in  large  letters,  Rio  35  cts.  per  lb.,  on  another^  Java,  2 1 
lb.,  on  another.  Mocha,  35  cts.  per  lb.,  and  on  another,  Porto  RicOp  25  cts. 

After  a  short  conversational  talk  about  different  kinds  of  coffees,  how  ai 
they  grew,  and  the  causes  of  difference  in  quality,  the  teacher  sa.id  she  1 
buy  some  coffee,  and  that  Herbert  might  be  grocer,  while  the  re^t  told 
must  pay. 

Herbert  took  his  place  at  the  table  on  which  were  the  scales  and  cofi 
teacher  said  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Grocer;  I  wished  to  get  some  mixed 
coffee.  I  should  like  two  pounds  of  Rio  (Herbert  now  weighed  two  pound 
it  into  an  empty  bag),  one  pound  and  five  ounces  of  Java,  three -fourths  of 
of  Mocha,  and  one  and  a  fourth  pounds  of  Porto  Rico  (H.  weighing  a^ 
(To  class).     How  much  is  this  mixture  worth  a  pound,  and  how  muth  must 

The  class,  seeing  on  the  bags  what  each  was  worth  a  pound,  worked 
tablets  the  example. 

During  the  recitation,  a  little  lesson  on  honesty  in  giving  exact  we 
given. 

After  working  several  examples  of  different  nature,  but  all  under  iihgi 
teacher  asked  what  they  had  been  doing  in  all  these  examples.  They  r« 
they  had  been  mixing  things  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  different  quality,  an 
the  cost  of  the  mixture.  The  teacher  asked  if  they  knew  what  this  finding 
per  pound,  bushel,  etc.,  of  a  mixture  was  called  in  Arithmetic,  saying  thi 
given  a  name.    As  none  knew,  she  told  them  it  was  alligation. 

At  another  time  I  witnessed  a  lesson  in  fractions.  The  teacher  wtshed  t< 
the  idea  of  the  least  common  denominator,  though  the  pupils  had  probal 
heard  the  term.  He  folded  a  piece  of  paper  into  halves;  then,  without  qj 
folded  it  into  thirds.  Opening  it,  he  asked  the  pupils  what  they  saw.  Vai 
swers  were  given,  as,  '*  I  see  six  parts";  "  I  see  two  threes  in  six  parts'  * 
three  twos  in  six  parts,'*  etc. 

He  then  gave  each  several  pieces  of  paper  (using  good-sized  tablet  pa| 
asked  them  to  take  a  piece  and  fold  it  into  halves;  to  lay  that  aside  and 
other  piece  and  fold  it  into  fourths.  He  said,  '*  How  many  times  did  you 
paper  to  get  fourths  ?  (Answer,  "  Two  times.*')  Now,  fold  first  piece  into 
how  many  times  did  you  just  fold  it  ?  (Answer,  "  One  time.**)  Why  fold 
once  and  the  other  twice  to  get  fourths  ?  (Answer,  "  The  first  piece  had  be« 
before  into  halves,  and  the  half  of  a  half  is  a  fourth.") 

"  Take  another  piece ;  fold  it  into  halves.  Lay  that  aside ;  take  another  p 
fold  it  into  sixths.  How  many  times  did  you  fold  the  paper  to  get  i^ixths 
swer,  **  Three  times.*')    Fold  the  first  into  sixths ;  how  many  times  did  you 
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>  Two  times.'')  Why  fold  this  only  two  times  and  the  other  three 
(A^nawer,  **  Because  the  first  piece  had  been  folded  into  halves  be- 
iird  of  a  half  is  a  sixth.")  Take  another  piece;  fold  it  into  halves. 
tber  and  fold  it  into  eighths.  How  many  times  did  you  fold  the 
1  eighths?  (Answer,  "Three  times.")  Fold  the  first  piece  into 
nany  times  did  you  just  fold  it?  (Answer,  "Two  times.")  Why  only 
Etes  and  the  other  three  ?  (Answer,  "  It  had  been  folded  into  halves, 
ded  into  four  parts  gives  eighths." 
irrote  upon  the  board : 

i  +  J  +  f 

ant  to  fold  for  fourths.  Every  time  we  fold  for  a  number  we  will 
x»ard,  Taicc  a  new  piece  of  paper  and  fold  it  into  halves.  Into 
s  did  we  fold  it?  ("Two  parts.")  We'll  write  down  the 2.  Fold 
r  into  fourths.    Into  how  many  parts  did  you  separate  the  halves? 

What  shall  I  do  ?  ("  Write  down  the  2.")  Show  your  folds ;  open 
hese  folds  we  will  call  factors.  Now,  we'll  fold  for  the  eighth.  Take 
fold  it  into  halves.  I'll  put  down  the  factor  2  again  for  the  halves. 
rth&.  Into  how  many  factors  did  you  fold  the  halves  ?  ("Into  two 
put  down  the  factor  2  again.  Now  fold  it  for  eighths;  into  how 
d  you  fold  the  fourths  ?  (»<  Into  two  factors.")  What  shall  we  do  then  ? 
the  3/')  Now  we  11  fold  for  sixths.  Take  a  piece  of  paper,  fold  it 
ito  how  many  factors  did  you  first  fold  it?  (* 'Two  factors.")  (Teacher 
\  Then  into  how  many  factors  did  you  fold  it?"  ("  Three  factors.") 
I  down  the  3,) 

piece  of  paper ;  fold  it  for  the  first  2,  the  halves.  Those  we  make  a 
well  save;  those  we  do  not  make  a  new  fold  for  we  will  mark 
sake  a  new  fold  for  the  halves?  ("We  did.")  Then  we'll  save  it. 
:cotid  2,  the  fourths.  What  shall  I  do,?  ("Save  it.**)  Open  your 
3r  the  first  2,  the  halves,  in  eighths.  Did  yon  make  a  new  fold  ?  ("No, 
tiaU  I  do  ?    ('<  Mark  it  out.")    Fold  for  the  second  2,  in  the  eighths. 

a  new  fold?  ("No,  sir.")  What  shall  I  do?  ("Mark  it  out.") 
]e  other  2,  in  the  eighths.  Did  you  make  a  new  fold?  ("We  did.") 
vc  that  factor  2.  Open  your  paper.  Now  we'll  fold  for  the  first  part 
Shall  I  leave  the  first  factor?  (They  say  not.)  Fold  for  the  second 
jtth.  What  shall  I  do  ?  ("  Leave  it")  Then  (pointing  to  the  num- 
I  paper)  we  made  a  new  fold  for  halves,  for  a  half  of  that  or  fourths, 
Lt  or  for  eighths,  and  for  a  third  of  that  or  for  twenty-fourths.  In  what 
iths  and  sixths  meet?    (" In  twenty-fourths.") 

ee -fourths  of  your  paper.  How  many  parts  or  twenty-fourths  in  it? 
J  find  eighteen  twenty-fourths.)  Three-fourths  equals  how  many 
?  (^'Eighteen  twenty-fourths.")  (Teacher  writes  down  the  eighteen 
)  Show  me  one  eighth  of  the  paper.  How  many  of  these  twenty- 
eighth  ?    ('*  Three  twenty-fourths.")    Show  me  seven-eighths.     How 

twenty -fourths  in  seven-eighths?     (Counting,  they  find  twenty-one 

Teacher  writes  down  the  twenty-one  under  the  eighteen.) 
>ne- sixth  of  the   paper.     How  many  twenty-fourths  in  one-sixth? 
^* fourths,")    How  many  parts  in  three-sixths?    Counting,  they  find 
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twelre  twenty-fourths.)  Writing  the  twelre  under  the  twenty-one,  and  jk 
the  number,  the  teacher  says:  *'If  there  are  eighteen  twenty-fourths 
fourths,  twenty-one  twenty-fourths  in  seven-eighths,  and  tweWe  twenty-J 
three-sixths,  how  many  in  all?*'  Answer:  "fifty-one  twenty-fourths, 
which  equals  two  and  three  twenty-fourths."  3-24  (from  paper)  is  sai 
eighth.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  leave  the  paper  folded  while  making  1 
The  teacher  must  have  worked  the  lesson  so  thoroughly  before  coming  to 
tation  as  to  know.  This  lesson  of  course  is  only  omilined,  to  be  filled  ii 
larged  at  the  teacher's  pleasure. 

At  another  time  the  curiosity  of  a  class  was  excited  by  asking  them  h 
the  height  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  days  were  given  them  to  think  out  a  method 
all  had  studied  out  a  partial  plan.  The  experiment  was  made  by  drivii 
stake  in  the  ground,  fifty  feet  from  a  tree,  to  which  was  fastened  a  horij 
This  was  moved  to  an  oblique  position,  till,  the  eye  at  one  end,  the  other 
the  top  of  the  tree.  They  then  measured,  by  means  of  a  plumb-line,  thee 
each  end  of  the  bar  from  the  ground.  It  was  found  that  the  upper  end  was 
higher  than  the  lower  end,  and  it  was  ten  feet  on  the  ground  from  where 
line,  from  lower  end  of  the  bar  touched  to  that  from  upper  end.  Then 
feet  the  elvation  was  three  feet,  for  fifty  feet  the  elevation  would  be  fiftee 
height  of  the  tree. 

Another  tree  was  measured  by  means  of  its  shadow ;  the  shadow  of 
being  to  the  height  of  the  stick  as  the  shadow  of  the  tree  is  to  the  hdj 
tree. 

In  one  class  I  noticed  a  pasteboard  model  of  a  house  with  the  square  in< 
resenting  square  feet)  marked  off  on  it,  with  the  windows  and  doors  cut  ( 
pupils  measured  it  and  found  the  cost  of  plastering.  They  afterwards  mei 
school-room  and  found  the  cost  of  plastering  that. 

If  the  examples  we  give  came  from  things,  they  can  be  applied  to  thioj 
if  they  did  not,  of  what  value  are  they  ? 

Too  much  of  our  school  work  is  the  study  of  wcrds  rather  than  of  tk 
teach  in  arithmetic  figures ,  not  the  reality.  We  worship  the  language,  or  th 
not  the  thought  behind  the  words. — Pacific  School  Journal, 


Hnman-Body  Lesson  in  Bhyme. 

By  Anna  B.  Badlam. 


All  this  is  my  body, 

From  my  head  to  my  toes; 
Made  of  shin,  bone  and  muscle. 

As  every  one  knows. 

At  the  top  is  my  head. 
With  its  covering  of  hair. 

Which  we  all  will  remember 
To  brush  with  great  care. 


t. 


Here  in  front  is  my  face, 
Which  must  always  look  I 

For  a  frown  or  a  pout 
Would  disfigure  it  quite. 

It  has  forehead  and  temples. 
Two  bright  eyes  and  a  nosi 

Brown  eye-lids  and  lashes,— 
You'd  not  forget  those ! 
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has  a  bridge, 
wo  ttastrUs  besides ; 
TC  arc  my  ears, 
are  placed  at  the  sides. 

d  left  are  my  cheeks , 
L  dimple  left  in ; 
iright,  smiling  mottik^ 
ly  wee,  little  chin  ! 

'  mouih  has  two  lips, 
I  very  well  know. 


\ght,  to  the  left, 
\p,  and  now  down, 
bends  my  head, 
it  turn  rouid. 

est  part  here 
trunk,  as  you  see, 
ways  reminds  me 
oilt  like  a  tree. 

are  the  limbs, 
\pper  and  lower, 
d  left  of  each  kind, 
d  hardly  need  more. 


Fonderful  body 
more  I  can  tell ; 
^ers,  my  elbows, 
ist  joints,  as  well, — 

Ip  me  to  move 
»  bend  as  I  please ; 
r  I  wish  to 
io  with  much  ease. 


rts  has  each  limb, 
fore-arm  and  hand; 
'h,  leg  9XiAfifot, — 
;  latter  I  stand, 

elbow  unites 
i  fore-arm,  you  see ; 
the  thigh  and  ih^foot 
ed  by  the  knee. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


With  a  little  pink  tongue,-^ 
Pearly  teeth  in  a  row. 

All  I  hiar  and  I  see 

With  my  ears  and  my  eyes, 
VTill  help  me  each  day 

To  grow  learned  and  wise. 

My  mouih  and  my  nose 
Must  do  their  work  well ; 

For  how  without  these 
Could  I  talk,  eat  or  stnellf 

Then  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Spreading  out  like  the  twigs ; 

I  have  ten  of  each  kind, 
Tho'  they're  not  very  big. 

In  the  trunk  at  my  left, 

Hear  my  heart,  pit, — pit, — ^pat  I 
If  I*m  waking  or  sleeping. 

It  always  does  that. 

Watch  my  lungs,  how  they  swell 
When  I  breath  long  and  deep; 

My  chest  rises  and  falls 
Even  when  I'm  asleep. 


Just  look  at  my  fingers, 
I  can  move  one  and  all ; 

How  bad  would  it  be 
Were  I  stiff  like  a  doll! 

Back  to  back,  palm  to  palm. 
My  hands  1  can  lay ; 

They  are  useful  to  me 
In  my  work,  in  my  play. 


Just  between  the  ftfot  and  leg 
The  ankle  is  found ; 

Both  this  and  the  wrist 
Are  slender  and  round. 

I  must  not  forget 
One  more  fact  to  tell ; 

Besides  ankle  and  knee, 
I  have  hip  joints  as  well. 
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My  foot  has  an  imtep,  Much  more  might  I  tell 

A  broad,  spreading  sole^  Of  this  body  of  mine, 

While  five  toes  and  a  h£el  If  I  only  might  take 

Just  make  up  the  whole.  A  little  more  time. 

For  standings  for  walking.  But  let  me  remember. 

For  running  with  speed,  .  God  meant  me  to  make 

My  feet  do  my  bidding,  A  strong  man  or  woman, 

And  go  where  I  need.  Should  I  proper  care  take. 

— American  Teacher. 


A  Way  to  Grow  Wise. — After  reading  a  book,  or  an  article,  or  an  item  of 
information  from  any  reliable  source,  before  turning  your  attention  to  other  thingsi 
give  two  or  three  minutes'  quiet  thought  to  the  subject  that  has  just  been  presented  to 
your  mind ;  see  how  much  you  can  remember  concerning  it ;  and  if  there  were  isy 
new  ideas,  instructive  facts,  or  points  of  especial  interest  that  impressed  yon  is 
3rou  read,  force  yourself  to  recall  them.  It  may  be  a  little  troublesome  at  fixst  astil 
your  mind  gets  under  control  and  learns  to  obey  your  will,  but  the  very  effort  tothiok 
it  all  out  will  engrave  the  facts  deeply  upon  the  memory,  so  deeply  that  they  will  not 
be  ef&ced  by  the  rushing  in  of  a  new  and  different  set  of  ideas;  whereas,  if  the 
matter  be  given  no  further  consideration  at  all,  the  impressions  yon  have  recdred 
will  fade  away  so  entirely  that  within  a  few  weeks  you  will  be  totally  onible  to 
remember  more  than  a  dim  outline  of  them. 

Form  the  good  habit,  then,  of  always  reviewing  what  has  just  been  read.  It  exer- 
cises and  disciplines  the  mental  faculties,  strengthens  the  memory,  and  teaches  cos- 
centration  of  thought. 

You  will  soon  learn,  in  this  way,  to  think  and  reason  intelligently,  to  separate  lad 
«lassify  different  kinds  of  information;  and  in  time  the  mind,  instead  of  beiag t 
lumber-room  in  which  the  various  contenti  are  thrown  together  in  careless  oonfvsiai 
and  disorder,  will  become  a  storehouse  where  each  special  class  or  item  of  knovl- 
edge,  neatly  labeled,  has  its  own  particular  place  and  is  ready  for  use  the  instant  tbeie 
is  need  of  it. — Martha  Holmes  Bates,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  July, 


An  Early  Writing-Paper. — Many  centuries  before  Christ,  Numa  left  wiitiBgi 
upon  the  papyrus,  whence  our  name,  paper,  is  derived.  This  plant,  which  was  rerertd 
as  sacred  by  the  old  Egyptians,  grows  abundantly  in  shallow  streams  and  manhais 
upper  Egypt  and  Syria.  Bruce  found  it  growing  in  the  River  Jordan,  and  noticed  i 
curious  fact,  that  it  always  presented  the  sharp,  angular  side  of  its  pear-shaped  stea 
to  the  swift  current.  The  »tem  is  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  two  inches  in  diameter,  asd 
crowned  with  a  fringe  of  hair- like  leaves,  which  circle  a  blossom  of  slender  spikeleti 
Beneath  the  brown  sheath  which  envelops  the  root-stalk  of  this  dark-green  plant  lie 
other  sheathes  which  are  very  transparent.  These,  when  split  into  thin  leaves  asd 
dried  in  the  sun,  were  glued  together,  and  formed  the  roll  of  papyrus,  on  which  DtfT 
of  the  ancient  writings  have  come  down  to  us.  This  paper  was  both  flexible  sad 
durable.  Specimens  from  Pompeii  can  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  In  the 
fifth  century  papyrus  paper,  of  which  many  varieties  existed,  was  largely  maante* 
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tured  at  Alexandria,  and  ranked  high  in  the  commerce  of  nations.  Its  use  continued 
until  about  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago. — From  "  Paper:  Its  Origin  and  History ,* 
hy  Chas,  £,  Bolton,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  August. 


Impatient  People. — Impatient  people  water  their  miseries  and  hoe  up  their 
comforts.  Sorrows  are  visitors  that  come  without  invitation,  but  complaining  minds 
send  a  wagon  to  bring  their  troubles  home  in.  Many  people  are  bom  crying,  live 
complaining,  and  die  disappointed;  they  chew  the  bitter  pill,  which  they  would  not 
eren  know  to  be  bitter  if  they  had  the  sense  to  swallow  it  whole  in  a  cup  of  patience 
•nd  water.  They  think  every  other  man's  burden  to  be  light,  and  their  own  feathers 
to  be  as  heavy  as  lead ;  they  are  hardly  done  by,  in  their  own  opinion;  no  one's  toes 
are  so  often  trodden  on  by  the  black  ox  as  theirs ;  the  snow  falls  thickest  around 
tbeir  door,  and  the  hail  rattles  hardest  on  their  windows ;  and  yet,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  it  is  their  fancy  rather  than  their  fate  which  makes  things  go  so  hard  with 
them.  Many  would  be  well  off  if  they  could  but  think  so.  A  little  sprig  of  the  herb- 
called  content,  put  into  the  poorest  soup,  will  make  it  taste  as  rich  as  the  Lord  Mayor's 
tsitle.  John  Ploughman  grows  the  plant  in  his  garden,  but  the  late  hard  winter  nip* 
ped  it  terribly,  so  that  he  cannot  afford  to  give  his  neighbors  a  slip  of  it.  They  had 
better  follow  Matthew  25 :  6,  and  go  to  those  who  sell,  and  buy  for  themselves. 
jflu:e  is  a  good  soil  to  grow  it  in,  but  it  wants  watering  from  the  fountain  of  mercy. — 
^pmrgeon. 


EDITOBIAL  PABAOBAFHS. 

Hareisonburg  Normal  Institute.— *A  short  visit  to  this  school  showed  an 
Hnest  body  of  teachers,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  J.  G.  Swartz,  Miss 
McGee,  and  Mrs.  Mnrrell.  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  had  been  in  charge 
>t  the  beginning,  but  his  engagement  had  closed  before  the  time  of  our  visit.  Super- 
inteodent  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  had  worked  up  the  Institute  excellently  in 
i^Tance,  and  the  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  ever  held  in  the  State,  except 
hat  held  at  the  University.  A  number  of  county  superintendents  had  been  in  at- 
eiidance,and  lent  their  aid  to  the  success  of  the  Normal.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
seetiog  Superintendents  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham;  Hamilton,  of  Rockbridge; 
^nller,  of  Augusta;  and  ex-Superintendent  Hawse,  of  Rockingham.  Professor 
^nlvey,  one  of  the  Rockingham  teachers,  who  bias  had  considerable  experience  in 
ttinal  work,  delivered  several  excellent  lectures.  Professor  Swartz  is  gaining  golden 
IMiuons  for  his  untiring  work  and  for  his  skill  in  instruction  and  management.  Dr. 
^nny  delivered  two  lectures  in  the  court-house  during  one  visit — one  on  "Uni- 
tisal  Education,"  the  other  on  '*The  Teacher."  With  his  accustomed  eloquence 
nd  power  he  discussed  his  subjects  greatly  to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  his  au- 
Sence.  We  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  create  greater  enthusiasm  and  be  pro- 
'■ctive  of  more  good  for  the  State  than  for  the  Doctor  to  canvass  the  entire  State 
1  the  interest  of  universal  education.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  a  member  of 
^  Legislature  from  one  of  the  Extern  counties  express  a  most  earnest  wish  that  Dr. 
^ny  could  address  the  people  in  all  parts  of  his  country,  believing  that  a  new  day 
»  pablic  schools  would  at  once  dawn.    He  had  himself  been  charmed  by  the  ad- 
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dress  before  the  Conference  of  Superintendents,  and  believed  that  the  great  mas  of 
our  people  could  not  fail  to  be  equally  enthused.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  heinB{ 
a  brief  address  from  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Otterbein  University,  Ohio,  and  from  Rev. 
Allan  Curr,  of  Staunton.  Superintendent  R.  R.  Farr  also  was  present,  and  contriba- 
ted  to  the  interest  of  the  Institute.  The  teachers  were  deeply  interested  and  voy 
constant  in  their  attendance ;  yet,  though  hard  worked,  seemed  to  improve  oo  the 
fine  air  and  beautiful  surroundings  of  the  town.  The  number  in  attendance,  we  lens 
from  "  The  People ^^^  reached  nearly  five  hundred. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Legislature  has  not  seen  fit  to  make  some  per- 
manent provision  for  Normal  Institutes.  The  Institute  should  be  a  fixturt  in  on 
educational  work ;  it  should  be  held  under  the  direction  of  skilled  instmctocs  ud 
have  a  well-defined  and  carefully-prepared  outline  of  instruction. 


Thb  Farmvillb  Normal  School.— At  its  recent  session  the  Leg[islatnie  w 
amended  the  law  passed  last  winter  for  the  establishment  of  this  school  as  to  make 
the  appropriation  of  1 10,000,  provided  for  in  that  act,  payable  out  of  the  geneal 
treasury  instead  of  the  School  Fund.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  will 
have  a  meeting  and  make  provision  for  putting  the  school  in  operation  it  once. 


Book  Notioesi 

THE  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  INDUSTRIAL,  FREEHAND  AND  PER- 
SPECTIVE DRAWING.  By  Christina  Suluvan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  ik 
Cincinnati  Public  Schoob.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

This  series  is  complete  in  nine  books,  each  containing  full  directions  and  expiisi- 
tions.  It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher  and  is  based  upon  knowledge  acqniR^ 
by  experience  in  the  school-room  with  pupils  of  every  grade.  The  series  has  beet 
prepared  with  reference  to  sound  principles  of  teaching,  difficulty  of  execution  ud 
logical  order  of  principles,  the  exercises  advancing  by  easy  gradation  from  the  sis- 
plest  forms  to  the  most  complex,  and  furnishing  all  that  is  necessary  as  a  basis  ftf 
special  industrial  training.  The  plan  and  explanations  make  it  possible  for  the  r^ 
ular  teacher,  without  the  aid  of  an  expert,  to  understand  it  and  teach  it  effectiTely- 
Exercise  tablets  for  extra  practice  in  corresponding  size  to  the  Drawing  Books  bait 
been  prepared  and  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  rates. 

A  PRACTICAL  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  SPANISH.  In  accordance  wiA 
Vbarra's  System  of  Teaching  Modem  Languages.  By  Gen.  Alejandro  Ybaua. 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institate. 
Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  18S4.  Mill- 
ing price  1 1. 30. 

Gen.  Ybarra's  book  is  based  on  the  idea  that  a  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  use  ^ 
language  with  considerable  facility  before  he  is  called  on  to  study  its  Syntax.  Ta 
enable  him  to  do  this  he  presents  a  system  of  lessons,  each  of  which  is  dirided  iiM 
three  parts.  Part  I.  is  composed  of  important  words  and  phrases,  idiomatic  constractioos 
and  exercises  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs;  Part  II.  is  a  reading  exercise  with  the 
translation  opposite,  to  teach  the  pupil  to  translate  with  facility  without  a  dictiooaiT; 
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Pkrt  III.  is  a  practical  conversation,  which  ought  to  be  translated  from  English  to 
>piiush  and  from  Spanish  to  English.  The  author  does  not  undervalue  the  import- 
ince  of  studying  the  grammar  of  the  language,  but  postpones  it  to  a  later  period. 
3e  claims  that  his  system  will  in  a  brief  period  give  the  student  such  familiarity 
irith  the  language  as  will  enable  him  in  travelling  to  put  it  to  practical  use.  His 
Dutliod  has  received  the  approval  of  some  of  the  best  business  men  and  best  teachers 
of  Modem  Languages  in  the  country. 

FIRST  READING.  From  Blackboard  to  Books,  with  Directions  for  Teachers. 
To  accompany  Calkins's  Reading  Cards.  By  N.  A.  Calkins,  Author  of  '<  Pri- 
mary Object  Lessons,"  &c.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

The  object  of  Supt.  Calkins  is  to  simplify  the  first  step  in  teaching  pupils  to 
etd.  This  he  does  by  presenting  a  list  of  sing/e  words,  both  in  print  and  script, 
>  be  learned  by  the  pupil  by  sight;  then  follows  pairs  0/ words;  then  phrases; 
len  short  sentences.  By  the  time  the  pupil  has  learned  all  the  Cards  he  will  have  a 
Kabolary  of  more  than  600  words.  Excellent  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  best 
lethod  of  presenting  these  to  the  pupil.  The  value  of  phonics  and  of  spelling  is 
town,  and  suggestions  are  given  for  teaching  them.  To  aid  the  teacher  a  series  of 
lackboard  Illustrations  are  added,  which  the  teacher,  by  a  reasonable  amount  of 
mctice,  will  be  enabled  to  draw.  Supt.  Calkins*s  position  as  Superintendent  of 
lementary  Instruction  in  the  City  of  New  York  affords  him  excellent  opportunities 
r  testing  the  value  of  his  methods  before  offering  them  to  the  public.  The  book 
ill,  we  think,  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  our  primary  teachers,  and  we  suggest  that 
ley  give  it  an  examination. 

LASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN— QUENTIN  DURWARD.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Edited  especially  for  this  series  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of 
"Stories  from  English  History,"  &c.  With  a  Historical  Introduction  by  the  Ed- 
itor.   Boston :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  45  cents. 

This  story,  by  the  prince  of  aothors,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  illustrates  the  times  of 
oait  XL  of  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  scene  is  laid 
utly  in  France  and  partly  in  Burgundy.  The  pictures  of  life  and  manners  are  care- 
lUy  wrought,  and  are  presented  with  the  minuteness  of  detail  characteristic  of  this 
>thor.  The  editor  has  given  an  historical  introduction,  and  has  adapted  the  story  to 
le  of  children. 

HE  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE.  A  Series  of  Exercises,  Studies  and  Songs, 
Defining  and  Illustrating  the  Art  of  Sight  Reading.  Progressively  arranged  from 
the  first  Conception  and  Production  of  Tones  to  the  most  advanced  Choral  Prac- 
tice. Third  Reader.  By  John  W.  Tufts  and  H.  E.  Holt.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

The  plan  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  title  has  been  excellently  carried  out  in  this 
ader.  The  circle  of  the  keys  is  completed,  and  the  greater  difficulties  of  modula- 
Bo,  &c.,  are  gradually  introduced.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  so  grade  the 
mcises  that  the  pupil  will  be  able  easily  to  master  each  principle  as  he  advances, 
id  10  become  self-reliant  and  independent.  The  pupil  is  expected  to  do  the  work 
iiBielf.  Instrumental  accompaniments  are  discouraged  as  tending  to  produce  rote- 
Bging.    The  course  will  be  completed  in  five  books. 
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SEVEN  HUNDRED  ALBUM  VERSES.— We  have  just  receiyed  from  the 
publishers  a  copy  of  a  little  book  entitled :  Seven  Hundred  Album  Verses,  con- 
taining 1 28  pages  of  prose  and  poetry,  suitable  for  writing  in  autograph  alboms.  As 
an  aid  to  the  many  thousands  who  have  received  an  invitation  to  write  in  the  albom 
of  a  friend,  and  have  not  known  what  to  write,  this  little  volume  is  issued.  It  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  by  mail,  postpaid,  in  paper  cover,  for  15  cents;  doth,  30 
cents,  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  publishers,  31  Rose  street,  New  York. 

MEIN  BRUDER.  Ein  Bild  aus  der  Wirklichkeit.  Novelle  von  AiTGUsn 
Bender.  Philadelphia:  Jg.  Kohler,  No.  911  Arch-Strasse.  1884.  Price,  50 
cents. 

BROKEN  ENGLISH.  A  Frenchman's  Struggle  with  the  English  Langiuge. 
Amusing  as  a  Narrative ;  Instructive  as  a  Handbook  of  French  Conversation.  By 
E.  C.  Dubois.  In  English  and  French.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  pablishoi 
1884.    Price,  50  cents. 

A  grouping  together  of  the  idiosjrncracies  of  the  English  language,  and  an  anas- 
ing  presentation  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  a  Frenchman  in  so  using  them  as 
to  express  his  thought  without  violating  propriety. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 

WHIRLWINDS,  CYCLONES,  AND  TORNADOS.  By  William  Moub 
Davis,  Instructor  in  Harvard  College.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  pubUshei 
1884.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  an  excellent  brief  treatise  on  the  causes  of  whirlwinds,  q 
clones,  and  tornados.  It  will  be  very  useful  to  teachers  in  informing  them  on  a  sol 
ject  of  general  interest,  and  in  enabling  them  to  present  the  subject  to  their  pupils  i 
in  a  clear  and  correct  manner. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  Sc  English. 


Literary  Notes. 

— The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association  of  Chicago  has  established 
Branch  Office  in  the  East  at  AUentown,  Penn.,  under  the  management  of  Prof.  A.  8 
Home,  editor  and  publisher  of  TAe  National  Educator, 

Applicants  may  send  two  application  forms,  and  will  receive  the  advantages  ( 
being  registered  in  both  offices  without  extra  charge 

— Professor  Edward  M.  Shephard,  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  antlM 
of  Economic  Tract  No.  XII,  "The  Work  of  a  Social  Teacher,"  has  written  a Sf 
tematic  Mineral  Record,  with  a  synopsis  of  terms  and  chemical  reactions  used  i 
describing  minerals,  for  instructors  and  students  in  Mineralogy.  The  book  v«ssa| 
gested  by  the  serviceableness  of  Prof.  Alphonso  Wood's  Plant  Record  in  the  stndyf 
Botany.     Price  Sixty  cents ;  the  publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Steel's  Geology,  Page's  Geology,  and  Davies'  Surveying,  with  chapters  on  Biioi^ 
Engineering,  edited  by  Professor  J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  of  Columbia  College,  descn 
mention  in  this  connection. 
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—Business  College,  Lexington,  Ky. — We  refer  you  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
enowned  Commercial  College  of  Kentucky  University,  situated  in  the  beautiful,  his- 
orical  and  society-renowned  city,  Lexington,  Ky.  Write  for  circulars  to  its  Presi- 
lent,  W.  B.  Smith,  Lexington,  Ky. 

—The  Tariff  question  is  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  North  American  Re- 
mo.  Free  Trade  arguments  will  appear  in  the  September  number,  and  Protection 
news  in  October.     The  ablest  writers  on  both  sides  have  been  engaged. 

—The  Teachers  Co-operative  Association,  38  Madison  avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  have 
list  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  How  to  Apply  for  a  Position,"  and  '*  How  to  Learn 
/  Vacancies."  It  is  a  practical  book  for  the  use  of  young  teachers,  and  gives  the 
ssence  of  what  a  letter  of  application  should  contain.  It  discusses  the  efficiency  of 
*eaGheis'  Bureaus,  and  also  gives  useful  information  as  to  the  work  of  Teachers' 
Lgendes.    Price,  15  cents. 

—Physiology  in  Schools. — The  following  resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
r  Michigan  State  W.  C.  T.  U.,  June  6,  1884  : 

ResQhed,  That  we  may  better  guard  our  schools  against  books  that  do  not  teach  a 
nmd  orthodoxy  on  the  Temperance  question,  we,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
Ke  Union  of  Michigan,  in  our  annual  State  Convention  assembled,  do  approve  the 
Bcinoo  of  oar  National  Department  of  Scientific  Instruction  to  endorse  impartially 
1  their  merits  all  text  books  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  special  reference  to 
bholics  and  narcotics,  and  urge  our  local  Unions  to  exert  their  influence  for  use  in 
e  schools  of  -their  vicinity,  of  such  books  only  as  have  this  endorsement. 
Second,  Resolved^  That  we  adopt  the  Hygienic  Physiology  by  J.  D.  Steele,  printed 
td  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  edited  and  en^ 
xsed  by  our  National  Superintendent  of  Scientific  Instruction  as  a  work  best  em- 
xiying  Physiology  and  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to  alcoholics  and  narcotics, 
Bd  Qige  it  upon  local  Boards  of  Education  for  school  use  in  this  State  in  accordance 
^  recent  legislation. 

Tldrd,  Resolved f  Believing  that  the  wishes  of  this  large  representation  of  the  intel- 
■Sent  Motherhood  of  this  State  concerning  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  the  education 
f  their  children  on  the  temperance  question,  will  have  influence  with  the  State 
^d  of  Health  and  State  Board  of  Education,  we  respectfully  urge  these  gentle- 
Kn  to  recommend  Dr.  Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology  for  school  use  in  this  State. 
ife  further  ask  that  they  will  favorably  consider  any  text-books  for  lower  grades  of 
i^ls  on  this  subject,  which,  endorsed  by  our  National  Department,  we  may  subse- 
Kn^y  submit  to  them. 


The  Magazines. 


THE  CKWTUEY  for  August.— Ai  uanal  with  the  *< Midsummer  Holiday  Number"  the  Augnst 
BTVlT  i«  QoootDinonlj  ftttractlTe  in  pictures,  fiction,  and  anecdotal  papers.  An  outdoor  quality, 
Vrofiriate  to  the  season,  is  noticeable  in  John  Burrough*s  fresh  woodland  and  field  paper,  **  A  Glance 
'  witMi  Wild  Flowen,"  illustrated  in  a  lively  decorative  style.  Of  midrummer  character  are  two 
M  essays,  •*  A  Bninmer  Holinigbt,"  by  Bditb  M.  Thomas;  and  the  other  an  essay  by  Dr.  Ed.  Sg- 
■itoa  on  **  Americans  at  Play,"  In  spite  of  a  popular  prejudice  that  we  are  an  over  worked,  heavy- 
>Mcd  psopla.  An  authentic  paper  on  ''  General  Sam  Houston,"  by  Alexander  Hynds,  is  fiill  of 
>««4otcs  of  that  remarkable  backwoodsman  and  pioneer  statesman.  Two  portraits,  engraved  with 
IkM  esre  for  this  article,  are  fh>m  an  old  daguerreotype  and  fh>m  a  miniature  showing  Houston  in 
■  eoitame  as  a  Cherokee  chieftain.  The  first  paper  of  a  classical  series  by  William  J.  Stillman, 
Os  die  Track  of  Ulysses,"  in  which  he  describes  his  trip  by  yacht  to  the  supposed  places  visited  by 
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UlyssM  during  hit  adrentiirM  u  deiciibed  by  Homer  in  the  Odynej.  In  the  matter  of  stain,  fti 
moet  inreterate  reader  of  fiction  will  find  an  abandance.  The  serioue  eide  of  thie  nnmber  fndatau 
important  paper  by  Isaac  L.  Bice,  who  laye  oat  *'  Work  for  a  Conatitntional  Conventioo" ;  titiiUif 

per  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Washiogton  Gladden,  on  **  Three  Dangen  "  to  Society,  meaning  lAtcBpenue, 

Yoroe,  and  BoeineM  Gambling. 


Kl 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  Aognet.— OontenU  :  In  War  Time.  XV^  XTL  B.  WetrMitcMI: 
Carpe  Diem,  B.  B.  8H1I ;  The  Twilight  of  Greek  and  Boman  8calptur^  WUUam  8.  Ueeomb;  Th*St 
lag  Telegraph,  L.  G  Thompeon ;  The  Boee  and  the  Oriole,  T.  W.  Paraone;  A  Oook'i  Tonrift  is  Spiii 
(II):  Dinkey,  Mary  Beale  hrainerd;  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  Bd.  F  Harward ;  The  Bdda  ABM»|fti 
Algonquin  Indiana,  Charlet  G.  Leland;  The  Thonder-Cioud.  Jamet  T.  McKay:  Bnge and  BmiIi !•• 
fore  the  Law,E.  P.  BTane;  An  Old  New  England  Dirioe.  Kate  JanneU  Welle;  The  Anab>aiiii|if 
William  ShakeqMaie  (III),  Bichard  Grant  White;  Where  It  Utteth,  Bdith  M.  Thoaas;  Lodst't& 
torical  Stodlea,  A  Modem  Prophet,  The  Ctontribnlor'i  Clab,  Books  of  the  Month. 


MAGAZINE  fbr  Angnst— Contents :    Some  Sabnrbs  of  New  York  (II)-W«I 
ViTii  -   -         -  . 


LIPPINCOTT'S 
Chester  and  Long  leland  (lUostrated) ;  Virisection,  by  Albert  LefflngweU,  M.  D4  Aorora  {iftan\^ 
Maiy  Agnes  Tincker;  Personal  Bemioisoeoces  of  Charles  Beade  (first  paper),  by  John  OoiesMj 
Some  New  Thing  (a  stoiy),  by  W.  W.  Crane;  A  Word  From  a  Woman  Against  Female  8afftin,^K. 
A.  Bloodgood;  Life  in  a  Russian  Prorince  (two  papere—II),  by  Sarah  M.  8.  Pereira;  My  oipni 
(a  story),  by  Henry  Lewis;  Confederate  Poetag»«Umpe,  (Illustreted),  by  Will  M,  Clemens;  toRM* 
with  other  short  stories,  poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  current  topics.  A  newstorybjAi 
author  of  ••Phyllis,"  **  Molly  Bawn,**  etc,  entitled  A  Week  in  Killarney,  is  commenced  in  thU  b    ^ 


POPULAB  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  August— Contents :  Hickory-NuU  and  Bnttenuita,b76fiit 
Allen;  The  Ghoet  of  Beligioo ;  BetrogreedTe  Beligion.  by  Herbert  Spencer;  Some  Bambles  oC  aS* 
nralist;  Sdentlflc  Philanthropy ;  The  World's  Geyser-Begions  (Illustrated);  Beparation  to  Insooitf 
CouTlcts:  The  Chemistzyof  Cookery :  My  Monkeys;  The  Salt-Deposils  or  Westara  New  TorkiAi 
Morality  of  Happinees;  The  Mystic  Properties  of  Numbers;  Sketch  of  Profeesor  Felipe  Pofj  («» 
portait).  Editor's  TM>le-floience  and  the  Temperaooe  Beform ;  Uteraiy  Notioea;  Popular  MIsorikiri 
Notes. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  for  August  is  a  profteely  illuotrated  and  seasonable  midsummer  number.   Ito. 
with  a  charmingly  written  and  illustrated  article  on  *'  Old  shop  and  the  Oeotral  Park  Sheep."  Iki 
frontispiece  is  illnstratiTe  of  this  paper. 

Bhmche  Willis  Howard  writes  a  simple  and  pathotic  story  of  German  child-life,  with  a  hsppy  •■ 
ing,  called  **  Frieda's  Doves."  The  two  iUnstrations,  **  The  Corner  of  the  Cathedral "  and  *^ 
Dormer-window,"  are  of  scenes  closely  identified  with  the  autlior's  own  life  in  Germany. 

Celia  Thazter  appears  in  this  nnmber  in  a  new  role— as  the  illustrator  of  Joel  Baatonli  q« 
poem,  **  The  Curious  House."  . 

An  interesting  and  instruetiTe  paper  is  that  entitled  **  Paper:  Its  Origin  and  History,**  lUvrtnl* 
from  drawings  made  at  the  mills  where  the  paper  is  manufiustured  on  which  St.  NiCBOi.as  is  pils"' 

There  is  a  thrilling  account  of  a  gre«t  fire  in  Constantinople,  and  of  its  inadequate  fire  i 

Louisa  M.  Aloott  contributes  a  summery  **  Spinning-wheel  Story,"  called  **  The  Litt'    ' 
Garden;  the  ** Historic  Boys"  story  is  about  •* Baldwin  of  Jerusalem,  the  Boy  Or^^-..    . 
Maurice  Tliompson  takes  **Marrin  and  his  Boy  Hunters"  through  a  quail -hunting  trip  and  a  b« 
adrentnre. 


'  August— Contents:  The  Encroachmoit*  of  Oapilidf '■' 
lUohard  A.  Proctor;  Are  we  a  Nation  of  Baaesb?  JJ- 


THE  NOBTH  AMSBICAN  BEVIEW  for  i 

tice  J.  V.  Campbell ;  The  Origin  of  ComeU,  Biohard  i ,  „.^ 

Hume;  Man  and  Brute,  G  J.  Bomanes;  The  Drift  Toward  Centralliatiun,  Judge  B.  Q.  Lo^"!:  ? 
American  Element  in  Fiction,  Julian  Hawthorne;  Prohibition  and  Peiauasion,  Neal  Dow  andR.Hi 
LewU. 


THE  AMEBICAN  NATUBALIST  for  August.— Contents :    The  GUcUted  Ar«a  of  N. . . 

(Illustrated). G.F.  Wright;  On  the  Eridence  that  the  Earth's  Interior  U  Solid,  Coa.,  M. E.  Viii 
worth;  On  the  Shedding  of  the  Claws  in  the  Ptarmigan  and  Allied  Bird«,  L.  St^neger;  On  thiOi* 
stitotion  of  Someofthe  Appendages  of  the  Mollusca,  W.  H.  Doll;  The  Theory  of  Sex  and  8tx« 
Genesis,  Con..  C  M.  Uollingswor& ;  The  Condylathra  (Illustrated),  E.  D.  Cope.  Ediion'  TiMi 
Beoent  Literature ;  General  Notee— Geography  and  Trarels,  Geology  and  Palaeontolosy.  Botao?,  ■ 
tomology,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy,  andHbtology; 
News ;  l*roceedlngs  of  Scientific  Societies. 


OUB  LITTLE  ONES  IN  THE  NUB8EBY  for  August  has  been  receiTed. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R,  J^,  FARR,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,   Editor. 

[rA«  /ottmoi  <•  uaA  to  every  Cbwi^y  BvuperifUmdKnt  and  DitMd  Clerk^  and  muit  U  ear^fitUy 
rmnei  ^  them  at  public  propertif  and  trammitted  to  their  iueceatort  in  (^lee.} 


Peabody  Teachers*  Institutes.— We  are  more  than  pleased  at 
le  success  of  the  Summer  Normals  this  year,  the  attendance  at 
le  four  held  aggregating  one  thousand  and  thirty-one  teachers. 
:  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  great  benefit  to  our  public  schools 
srived  from  these  gatherings  of  teachers,  and  the  instructions  re- 
ived by  them.  It  cannot  but  tell  for  good  in  the  school-rooms  of 
lese  teachers. 

The  Wytheville  Institute  opened  July  15th,  and  closed  August  12th, 
id  was  held  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  E.  V.  DeGraff  up  to 
ugust  ist,  and  from  August  ist  to  12th  under  Professor  W.  B. 
cGilvray,  whose  report  we  give  as  follows: 

Richmond,  Va.,  August  19,  1884. 
on.  R.  R.  Farr, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction  : 
Sir,— 1  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of 
/ytheville  Normal  Institute,  which  was  held  at  Wytheville,  Va., 
*^J"ly  15th  to  August  1 2th,  inclusive. 

Three  hundred  and  three  teachers — one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
males  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  males — were  in  attendance. 
The  exercises  consisted  mainly  of  illustrated  lectures  upon  methods 
^  teaching,  interspersed  with  singing  and  calisthenics. 
Prof.  E.  V.  De  Graff,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  had  charge  until 
ogust  I,  and  lectured  upon  Spelling,  Reading,  Penmanship,  Lan- 
uage,  and  Discipline.  Prof  W.  B.  McGilvray,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
»d  charge  the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  lectured  upon  Arith- 
etic,  Geography,  History,  Grammar,  School  Management,  and  Hy- 
^ne.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  gave  two  public  lectures  in  addition 
•  the  regular  work. 

Profl  Little,  of  Washington,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Draw- 
g.  Prof  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  delivered  six  lectures  upon 
istory  of  Education.  Prof  Obenchain,  of  Kentucky,  gave  a  lecture 
X)n  the  Sun,  and  another  upon  Interest.  Prof  T.  N.  Conrad,  of 
lacksburg,  gave  one  lecture  upon  Arithmetic,  and  at  night  presented 
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the  claims  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Rev. 
J.  B.  Greever,  of  Wythe  county,  lectured  upon  Discipline,  Geography, 
and  Grammar. 

I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  teachers  more  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  work  of  an  institute.  The  attendance  was  regular  and  prompt, 
and  the  interest  was  kept  up  to  the  very  last  hour.  I  was  pleased  to 
notice  that  those  teachers,  who  had  attended  previous  institutes,  were 
the  most  eager  to  hear  and  note  everything  bearing  upon  their  work. 
About  one  hundred  and  eighty -seven  teachers  were  present  at  the 
closing  exercises — a  pleasant  little  entertainment  gotten  up  by  the 
teachers  for  the  last  hour. 

These  Portable  Normals — containing  the  very  gist  of  the  new  edo- 
cation,  simmered  experience,  and  illuminating  method — are  the  voy 
life  of  our  public  school  system,  and  they  are  doing  a  work  now  that 
would  not  be  done  by  any  other  instrumentality.  They  are  the  most 
efficient  means  of  supplying  the  real  and  pressing  wants  of  the  sys* 
tem ;  and  they  must  be  the  main  reliance,  yea,  the  only  hope  of  thi 
great  body  of  our  present  teachers;  no  other  means  yet  adopted^ 
ever  reach  those  in  time  to  be  serviceable.  I  sincerely  hope  that  ( 
Legislature  will  provide  the  means  for  perpetuating  and  extendii 
Normal  Institutes. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  McGlLVRAY. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Coll^^iate 
stitute  opened  July  15th,  and  closed  after  a  most  successful  course 
six  weeks. 

This  was  in  charge  of  Professor  James  Storum,  Principal  of  the 
Institute,  assisted  by  his  corps  of  teachers,  report  of  which  is  madei 
as  follows : 

Petersburg,  August  25,  1884. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

Superintendent  Public  InstsiicHon  : 

Sir, — ^The  Institute  for  colored  teachers  convened  at  the  Vinjini 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  on  Tuesday,  July  15th,  and  continofl 
six  weeks.  During  this  time  all  of  the  teachers  of  this  Institution  ha« 
given  more  or  less  of  their  time.  The  branches  taught  were  chi( 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History,  together 
methods  of  instruction.  Considerable  time  was  given  to  free-hafl 
drawing,  conducted  by  Professor  Little. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Harris  lectured  before  the  Institute  several  times  a 
Physiology,  and  Rev.  York  Jones  on  History. 
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The  teachers  seemed  to  be  eager  to  improve  the  opportunity  af- 
forded them,  and  express  themselves  as  being  very  greatly  benefited. 
The  number  enrolled  was  one  hundred  and  thirteen;  fifty-three 
males  and  sixty  females. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  STORUM. 

We  have  no  ofiicial  report  as  yet  from  the  Harrisonburg  or  Farm- 
ville  Institutes. 

At  the  former  there  were  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers 
enrolled — two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  females  and  two  hundred  and 
eight  males;  and  at  the  latter  one  hundred  and  thirty -eight  en- 
rolled— fifty-six  females  and  eighty-two  males. 

SUMMARY: 

Wytheville  Institute: 

Females 182 

Males 121 

Females 60 

Males 53 

113 

Hanisonbnrg : 

Females 267 

Males 208 

FarmYiUe : 

Females 56 

Males 82 

J38 

Total i/>29 

The  census  of  each  teacher  in  attendance  was  taken,  and  the  in- 
formation, when  compiled  at  this  office,  will  be  of  a  valuable  an  in- 
teresting character. 

Annual  Reports. — Annual  reports  from  sixty-one  counties 
and  cities  have  been  received,  which  show  a  decided  increase  in  en- 
rolment and  average  attendance  over  last  year.  The  attention  of 
those  superintendents  who  have  not  reported  is  called  to  a  careful 
comparison  of  Tables  I  and  2  with  Table  10  to  be  sure  that  the 
totals  and  averages  agree.  Superintendents  are  admonished  to  be 
very  careful  to  see  that  their  balances  on  hand  of  State,  county, 
district  and  other  funds,  August  i.  1883,  correspond  with  the  bal- 
ances reported  by  them  last  year  on  Table  V,  Form  352. 
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[Circular  No.  380.I 

OFFICE  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

Richmond,  Vk,,  Sept.  4A,  1U4. 
To  County  and  City  Superintendents^ 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers  : 


The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  head  of  sdoi 
population,  and  consists  of  the  1 100,000  of  the  sale  of  the  Atlantic,  MissiBippa 
Ohio  Railroad,  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  arrearage  dae  the  public  free  schoobl 
an  act  entitled  an  act  to  return  to  the  public  free  schools  a  portion  of  the  moneys 
verted  therefrom,  approved  April  21st,  1882,  and  the  accumulation  from  the  imoe 
paid  in  by  the  Auditor  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  pay  to  public  free  scboi 
the  money  set  apart  by  the  Constitution,  as  by  act  approved  March  6th,  1882.  11 
two  sums  amounting  to  f  139,166.25 — less  ^6,802.64,  amount  deducted  on  \ 
balances  reported  on  hand  in  the  several  counties. 
This  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amounts  apportioned : 


COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city . . . . 
Alexandria  county, 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Staunton 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

CampbelL 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Manchester 

Qarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 


School 
Population. 


8.702 
12,570 
4,582 
1.248 
1,840 

4»i09 
6,870 

10,423 
1,647 
1,666 

11,420 
1,895 
5»i04 
6,397 
2,236 
6,436 

7.313 
6,480 
5,101 
2,078 
6,826 
6,504 
1.880 
2,789 
1,386 
5,020 

4.273 
1,500 

5.283 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


12,175 
3.»42 

1,145 
312 
460 

1,027 

1.717 
967 

2,605 
411 
416 

2.855 
473 

1,276 

i»599 
559 
1,609 
1,828 
1,620 
1,275 

1,706 

1,626 

470 

697 

346 

1,255 
1,068 

375 
1,320 


Balance  of  Sute 
Funds  on  hand 
as  per  report  of 
Supt.  for  1^3, 
deducted. 


Amonnt 
which  Wi 
rant  is  te 
drawn  oa! 
coodAodi 


382  68 


117  77 
216  26 


30  08 
"3*8i 


200  22 


I2.17X 
2.75^ 
i,H5 

'I 

2.«S5 

;l 

i,6i0 
1.^ 

i.7<^ 

47« 

3 
3 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Elixabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fanquier. . . ; 

Floyd 

Fluvanna. 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  (inc'g  Wms'bg) 

King  &  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  aty 

Norfolk  County 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

P&trick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 

Danville 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 


School 
Peculation. 


3.3"5 
4,328 
5,660 
81514 
5,142 
4.074 
9.356 
4634 
1,720 

3,565 
4.429 
3,662 

5.574 
2,215 

3,354 

'3.348 

7.001 

5.891 
6,436 
1,860 

3.557 
i.7'3 
3,753 
2,420 

3448 
2,322 
6,800 

8,679 
7,100 

4.550 
4,907 
3.777 
2,516 
10,035 
2,384 
6,783 
5,336 
6,199 
2,027 
6,695 
7,850 
3,339 
3,155 
4,260 

4,978 
3,512 
4,808 
7,203 
*i  6,601 
2,126 
3.210 
2,871 
5,606 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


$828 
1,082 

MI5 
2,128 
1.285 
1,018 

2,339 
1,158 

430 
891 

1,107 
915 

1.393 
553 
838 

3.337 
t.750 
1,472 
1,609 

465 
889 
428 

938 

605 

862 

580 

1,700 

2,169 

1,775 

1,137 

1,226 

944 
620 

2,508 
596 

1,695 

',334 

»,549 

506 

1,673 
1,962 

834 
788 
1,065 
1,244 
878 
1,202 
1,800 
4,150 

802 

717 

Moi 


Balance  of  State 
Fund  on  hand, 
as  per  report  of 
Supt.  for  1883, 
deducted. 


Amount  for 
which  War- 
rant is  to  be 
drawn  on  Sec. 
Auditor. 


14  47 


I    19 


240  91 


1,395  86 


33  32 


232  08 


108  00 
2,294  62t 
II  46 


77  49 


181  23 
37  18 


I828  75 

1.067  53 

1,415  00 

2,127  31 

1,285  50 

1,018  50 

2,339  00 

1,158  50 

430  00 

891  25 

1,107  25 

674  59 

1,393  50 

838  50 

3,337  00 

354  39 

1.472  75 

1,609  00 

465  00 

889  25 

428  25 

938  25 

605  00 

828  68 

580  50 

1,700  00 

2,169  75 

1,775  CO 

905  42 
1,226  75 

944  25 
521  00 

906  29 
584  54 

1*695  75 
1,334  00 
1,549  75 
506  75 
1,673  75 
1,962  50 

83475 

78875 

1,065  00 

1,244  50 

878  00 

1,124  51 

1,800  75 

3,969  02 

494  32 

802  50 

717  75 
1,401  50 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


School 
Population. 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


Balance  of  Statej  Am onnt  for 
Funds  on  hand  which  Wir- 
as  per  report  of  rant  is  to  be 
Supt.  for  1883,  dravnoa  Sa. 
deducted.  Auditor. 


Prince  George 

Prince  William  . . , 
Princess  Anne  . . . , 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge , 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Southampton  . . . . , 

Spotsylvania , 

Fredericksburg 

Suflford 

Surry , 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


Totals. 


3.>04 
3»457 
3.227 

3.247 
3.799 

21.536 
2.843 
5.167 
7.317 

11,148 
5.58.? 
7.019 
6,505 
4,600 
6,508 
3.804 
1.334 
2,979 
2,271 

3.830 
5,011 
2,634 
798 
9,110 
3.300 
2,310 

5.335 
2,837 


776 

864 

806 

811 

949 

5.384 

710 

1,291 

1,829 

2,787 

1,397 

1.754 

1,626 

1,150 

1.627 

95" 

333 

744 

567 

957 

1,252 

658 

'99 

2,277 

825 

577 

1.333 

709 


612  81 


3646 
no  23 


264  00 

1,449  86 


315  17 


556,665 


1139,166  25 


8,367  16 


776  00 

86425 

80675 

81175 

949  75 

5.384  « 

7W7S 

x,29»7S 

1,82925 

2.787  00 

1.397" 

1,754  75 

1.626^ 

1,150  a 

1,627 « 

338  >! 

333  S" 

744]) 

531  < 

8475 

1,2521 

658] 

199  j 

2,2771 
561^ 

1.533 1 
39** 


I132J63J 


*  Including  district  of  Tunstall,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville. 
t|693.i6  of  this  has  been  returned  to  Auditor  by  County  Treasurer. 
1 1577-50  retained :  balance  will  be  deducted  from  next  apportionment. 


Section  142,  page  63,  of  School  law  provides  that,  "  At  the  proper  time  eachood 
superintendent  of  schools  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer,  in  writing,  that  the  SN 
money  apportioned  to  the  coanty  is  ready  for  distribution,  whereupon  the  con^ 
treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  requisition  in  due  form  upon  the  Second  AiK&tisj 
the  State  for  the  amount  specified ;  and  as  soon  as  the  money  has  been  recdved  '4 
the  county  treasury,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  Coanty  Sip 
intendent,  in  writing,  of  the  fact." 

County  Treasurers  will  please  observe  the  following  form  in  drawing  the  wanif 
on  the  Second  Auditor: 
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FORM  OF  DRAFT. 


Va., 


i88 


To  the  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia : 


P17  to  the  order  of ,  the  sum  of dollars  and 

ents,  the  same  being  the  amount  due  the  county  of for  public  free  school 

Dpoies  according  to  Apportionment  No published  by  the  Superintendent  of 

Bblic  Instruction,  dated 188.. 


County  Treasurer  of County. 

This  money  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers^  and  cannot  be  used 
r  inj  other  purpose. 

Section  150,  page  67  of  School  law  provides  that,  *'  All  sums  of  money  derived 
m  State  funds  which  are  unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  school  district,  shall  go 
to  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  for  redivision  the  next  year."  Several 
onties  report  a  balance  of  this  fund  on  hand,  and  all  such  balances  have  been  de- 
leted from  the  amount  apportioned  to  such  counties. 

A.  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  county  and  city  superintendent,  and  to  each 
uity  and  city  treasurer. 

R.  R.  FARR. 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Examination  of  Teachers.— In  order  to  encourage  those 
adiers  who  were  present  at  the  several  Institutes  it  was  determined 
^  bold  a  voluntary  examination  upon  the  branches  required  to  be 
>nght  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  all  the  teachers 
bo  desired  were  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
xamination  questions  were  prepared  by  the  several  superintendents 
bo  were  present,  and  were  intended  to  be  fair  and  comprehensive. 
D  the  teachers  who  were  examined  were  required  to  fill  up  form 
f2and  to  return  the  same  with  their  examination  papers  to  the 
Bperintentent  in  charge,  who  was  directed  to  forward  them  to  the 
iperintendent  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  the  applicant  desired 
seek  employment.  Such  Superintendents  are  directed  under  provi- 
sos of  section  40,  to  examine  said  papers,  and  if,  in  their  judgment, 
e  candidates  are  entided  to  a  certificate  as  provided  for  in  section 
^9.  to  issue  same  without  subjecting  the  party  applying  to  any  fur- 
tx  examination. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA 


(Gontinoed  from  page  818.) 

ARTICLE  XII. 
FUTURE  CHANGES   IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Sec.  I.  Any  amendment  or  amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed  ii 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority d 
the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amesd 
ments  shall  be  entered  on  their  journals,  with  the  ayes  and  noes  taken  thereon,  an 
referred  to  the  next  general  assembly  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general  election  oTsa 
ators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall  be  published  for  \kt 
months  previous  to  the  time  of  making  such  choice.  And  if,  in  the  general  aaa 
bly,  so  next  chosen  as  aforesaid,  such  proposed  amendment  or  amendments  sb^ 
be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  then  it  shal 
be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  submit  such  proposed  amendment  or  amot 
ments  to  the  people  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  the  general  assembly  sbt 
prescribe ;  and  if  the  people  shall  approve  and  ratify  such  amendment  or  ames 
ments  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  general  i 
sembly  voting  thereon,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  part  of  t) 
constitution. 

Sec.  2.  At  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  year  i888,  and  in  each  twentid 
year  thereafter,  and  also  at  such  times  as  the  general  assembly  may  by  law  profid 
the  question,  '*  Shall  there  be  a  convention  to  revise  the  consititution  and  amend  ^ 
same  ?  "  shall  be  decided  by  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  gcnef 
assembly ;  and  in  case  a  majority  of  the  electors  so  qualified  voting  at  such  electio 
shall  decide  in  favor  of  a  convention  for  such  purpose,  the  general  asssemblyiti 
next  session  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  such  convestifli 
provided,  that  no  amendment  or  revision  shall  be  made  which  shall  deny  or  is  fi 
way  impair  the  right  of  suffrage  or  any  civil  or  political  right  as  conferred  by  this  oi 
stittttion,  except  for  causes  which  apply  to  all  persons  and  classes  without  distindia 

SCHEDULE. 

That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  changes  in  the  con6titntio&  of  tl 
state,  and  in  order  to  carry  the  same  into  complete  operation,  it  is  hereby  dedan 
that— 

Sec.  I.  The  common  law  and  the  statute  laws  now  in  force,  not  repugnant  to  ti 
constitution,  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limitafioo, 
repealed  by  the  legislature. 

Sec  2.  All  writs,  actions,  causes  of  actions,  prosecutions,  and  rights  of  individu 
and  of  bodies  cori>orate,  and  of  the  state,  and  all  charters  of  incorporation  shall  ec 
tinue ;  and  all  indictments  which  shall  have  been  found,  or  which  may  hereafter 
found,  for  any  crime  or  offence  committed  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitsts 
may  be  proceeded  upon  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place.    The  several  courts,  exci 
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ashemn  otherwise  provided,  shall  continue,  with  the  like  powers  and  jurisdiction, 
both  in  Uw  and  in  equity,  as  if  this  constitution  had  not  been  adpoted,  and  until  the 
ofj^uiization  of  the  judicial  department  of  this  constitution. 

Skc  3.  That  all  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  escheats  accruing  to  the  state  of 
Tiiginia,  under  the  present  constitution  and  laws,  shall  accrue  to  the  use  of  the  state 
muter  this  constitution. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  recognizances,  bonds,  obligations,  and  all  other  instruments  en 
tend  into  or  executed  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  to  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Virginia,  to  any  state,  county  or  township,  or  any  public  officer,  or  public 
body,  or  which  may  be  entered  into  or  executed,  under  existing  laws,  **  to  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Virginia,"  to  any  such  officer  or  public  body,  before  the  complete 
organization  of  the  department  of  government  under  this  constitution,  shall  remain 
binding  and  valid ;  and  rights  and  liabilities  upon  the  same  shall  continue,  and  may 
be  prosecuted  as  provided  by  law.  All  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  penal  actions, 
sbJl  be  tried,  punished  and  prosecuted,  as  though  no  change  had  taken  place,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 


PUBLIC  FREE  SCHOOL  LAW. 


r.-OF  PUBLIC  FREE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COUNTIES  AND    OF 
THE  LITERARY  FUND. 

Uniform  System  to  be  adopted, 

1.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  in  this  state,  a  uniform  system  of 
P«Uic  free  schools. 

Autkoritus  for  Administering  It, 

2.  The  public  free  school  system  shall  be  administered  by  the  following  authori- 
'Kti  to-wit :  a  Board  of  Education,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  county 
nd  city  superintendents  of  schools,  and  district  school  trustees. 

Of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  of  whom  composed;  its  meetings^  records,  funds,  and 

duties. 


3.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  be  a  corporation  by  that  name,  and  shall  consist 
if  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Attomey>Gene- 
il  It  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  now  or  heretofore  vested  in  the  board  of 
ke  Hterary  fund.  The  Governor  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Board,  if  he  is  pre- 
CBt,  and  in  his  absence  one  of  the  other  members  shall  be  called  to  preside. 

4.  A  meetiDg  of  the  Board  may  be  held  at  any  time  upon  the  call  of  any  member 
hereof:  provided,  that  due  notice  of  the  time  of  holding  such  meeting  be  given  to 
B  the  members.  The  place  of  meeting,  shall,  ordinarily,  be  the  office  of  the  Super- 
itendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

5.  A  fiaithful  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  which  shall 
e  signed  by  the  member  presiding  at  the  sitting  when  they  occurred,  and  shall  be  at 
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all  times  open  to  inspection.  A  copy  thereof,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  certified  bj 
the  secretary  of  the  Board,  shall  be  eridence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  origintlwoold 
be. 

6.  Any  money  which  ought  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
literary  fund,  shall  (unless  other  provision  be  made  therefor)  be  recoverable,  with  in- 
terest, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  first  section  of  the  seventy-fiist  chapter  of  the 
Code  of  Virginia,  of  the  yeai;  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  for  the  recovery  of  monq, 
to  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  internal  improvement.  And  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sections  of  that  chapter  shall  apply  also  to  the  Board  of  EdncadoB, 

The  chapter  referred  to  as  follows : 

(i)  Any  forfeiture  to  the  board  of  public  works  not  under  the  seventieth  chapter, 
and  any  money  which  ought  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  to  the  credit  of  tbe 
fund  for  internal  improvement,  shall  be  recoverable,  with  interest  on  such  money  fina 
the  time  the  same  ought  to  be  paid,  by  motion  after  thirty  days'  notice,  or  by  actios 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  The  second  auditor  shall  institute  and 
prosecute  the  proceedings,  after  an  order  for  such  motion  or  action  shall  have  bea 
made  by  the  board. 

(2).  The  said  board  may  appoint  agents  for  the  collection  of  its  debts  or  cUids, 
and  authorize  them  to  secure  payment  thereof  on  such  terms  as  it  may  approve. 

(3).  When  estate  of  any  person  taken  under  execution,  or  for  sale  under  any  deate 
or  deed  of  trust,  for  any  such  debt  or  claim,  will  not  sell  for  the  amount  thereof,  such 
agent  may  (under  the  directions  of  the  board  as  to  the  price)  purchase  such  estile 
for  the  board.  He  shall  immediately  report  to  it  every  such  purchase  and  the  teni 
thereof. 

(4).  The  board  may  sell  or  appoint  an  agent  to  sell,  any  estate  so  purchased,  wU 
shall  sell  at  such  time  and  on  such  terms  as  the  board  may  authorize.  It  shall  til( 
bond  from  such  agent  if  any  money  is  to  come  into  his  hands.  Any  agent  selliii 
land  under  this  section  shall,  when  -directed  so  to  do  by  the  board,  execute  a  den 
(with  the  resolution  giving  such  direction  thereto  annexed),  conveying  to  the  p^ 
chaser  all  the  interest  which  the  board  may  have  in  such  land. 

f  5).  For  the  service  of  any  agent  under  this  chapter  the  board  may  allow  compefr 
sation,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  five  per  centum  on  the  money  actually  paid  into  ik 
treasury.  • 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  as  follows,  viz : 

7.  To  make  by-laws  and  regulations  for  its  own  government,  and  for  carrying  isM 
efifect  the  school  laws. 

8.  To  observe  the  operations  of  the  free  school  system,  and  to  suggest  to  the  geifr 
ral  assembly  any  improvements  deemed  advisable  therein. 

9.  To  invest  all  the  capital  and  unappropriated  income  of  the  literary  fund  is  cff 
tificates  of  debt  of  the  United  States,  or  certificates  of  debt  of,  or  guaranteed  by  « 

1  state,  or  in  bonds  of  railroad  companies,  secured  by  first  mortgage,  whose  maiU 

value  for  six  months  preceding  the  investment  has  not  been  less  than  ninety  cents  ii 
the  dollar.  And  the  said  Board  may  call  in  any  such  investment,  or  any  hereto^ 
made,  and  re-invest  the  same  as  aforesaid,  whenever  deemed  proper  for  the  presof* 
tion,  security  or  improvement  of  the  said  fund.  Whenever,  in  accordance  with  ttt 
section,  the  Board  shall  invest  as  aforesaid  in  original  certificates  of  debt  oftkif 
state,  no  premium  shall  be  required  or  paid  on  such  investment.  All  securities  fal 
money  belonging  to  the  literary  fund  shall  be  deposited  with  the  second  auditor  fi| 
safe-keeping,  who  shall  return,  with  his  annual  report,  a  list  thereof,  and  statemeitd 
their  value. 
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10.  To  appoint  and  remove  connty  superintendents  of  schools,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  senate :  provided,  that  vacancies  may  be  filled  on  their  occurrence,  and 
that  any  such  action  taken  by  the  Board  in  the  recess  of  the  general  assembly  shall 
continu  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  assembling  of  the  next 
general  assembly. 

11.  To  decide  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
provided,  that  all  the  facts  and  arguments  in  each  case  shall  be  presented  in  writing. 

12.  To  determine  the  necessary  contingent  expenses  of  the  Superintendent's  office, 
mdoding  stationery,  postage,  printing,  furniture,  and  other  necessary  charges ;  to  ex- 
iffliDe  the  accounts  thereof,  and  certify  the  same  for  payment,  when  approved. 

13.  To  audit  all  claims  arising  under  this  act  which  are  to  be  liquidated  out  of  the 
state  fimds,  and  to  allow  so  much  thereof  as  shall  appear  to  be  due :  provided,  that 
lot  more  than  ten  years  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  time  when,  by  law,  such  claim 
night  have  been  presented  for  payment.  For  any  claims  so  allowed,  certified  by  the 
«cretary  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board,  the  second  auditor  shall  issue  his 
rarrant  on  the  treasurer,  signed  by  the  said  auditor  and  attested  by  one  of  hb  clerks. 
Ul  money  belonging  to  the  literary  fund  shall  also  be  received  into  the  treasury  on 
he  warrant  of  the  same  auditor,  who  shall  also  be  the  accountant  of  the  said  fund. 

14.  To  approve  of  the  appointment  of  a  first  and  second  clerk  for  the  office  of  the 
Miperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  the  nomination  of  that  officer,  and  to  fix 
heir  salaries  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  that  allowed  by  law  to  other  first  and  second 
lerks  in  the  other  state  offices.  But  the  first  clerk,  who  is  hereby  required  to  serve 
bo  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  may  be  allowed  for  these  extra  services 
ich  reasonable  compensation  as  the  Board  may  deem  just  and  proper,  provided  that 
le  whole  amount  received  by  him  for  both  offices  shaU  not  exceed  the  amount  of  his 
resent  salary  as  first  clerk. 

15.  To  regulate  all  matters  arising  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  school 
rtem,  which  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

16.  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  De- 
cnber,  covering  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  giving 
B  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  during  the  year  ending  the  preceding 
uity-first  day  of  July  (which  shall  in  all  cases  be  deemed  the  end  of  the  school 
ear)  and  especially  showing  the  condition  of  the  literary  fund,  and  rnaking  sugges- 
estions  with  regard  to  the  same. 

17.  To  punish  county  superintendents  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  for  any  official  mis- 
»dttct,  by  reasonable  fines,  to  be  deducted  from  their  pay,  by  suspension  from  office 
ftd  pay  for  a  certain  time,  or  by  removal,  subject  in  the  latter  case  to  confirmation  by 
le  senate,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

i^  for  him  and  the  Board  of  Education  ;  his  election^  duties^  compensation^  and 

Annual  Report, 

18.  A  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  elected  by  the  general  assem- 
f>  by  joint  vote,  within  thirty  days  after  the  meeting  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
ity-three  and  seventy-four,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  the  term  of  office  to 
mmence  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  March  following  his  election ;  any  vacancy  in  the 
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office  arising  from  death,  resignation,  removal  from  the  commonwealth,  permaiKnt 
disability,  or  otherwise,  to  be  filled  by  the  Governor  temporarily,  if  the  same  oocnr 
during  the  recess  of  the  general  assembly,  the  commission  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days  after  the  next  assembling  of  that  body,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  elect  t 
successor,  who  shall  enter  upon  his  duties  as  soon  as  practicable  after  his  election, 
and  shall  continue  to  serve  four  years  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  March  foUowing 
his  election. 

19.  The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  after  the  present  jeir, 
ending  March  15th,  1 87 1,  shall  be  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  monthly  instal- 
ments. He  shall  also  be  allowed  his  necessary  travelling  expenses,  whilst  enga^ 
in  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  not  to  exceed, 
in  the  aggregate,  five  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

20.  A  convenient  office  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

21.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the 
public  free  school  system,  upon  whom  shall  devolve  the  following  duties,  to-wit : 

22.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  school  laws  and  regulations  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  use  all  proper  means  to  promote  an  appreciation  and  desire  of  educatioi 
among  the  people. 

23.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  determine  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  school 
laws  and  regulations,  and  to  explain  to  the  county  superintendents  and  other  school 
officers  the  several  duties  enjoined  thereby  upon  them,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final, 
unless  and  until  reversed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

24.  He  shall  prepare  suitable  registers,  blank  forms  and  regulations  for  making  all 
reports  and  conducting  all  necessary  business  under  this  act,  and  by  circulars  and 
otherwise,  shAlI  give  such  information  and  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  conducive 
to  the  proper  organization  and  government  of  the  free  schools  and  the  due  execntiot 
of  their  duties  by  the  school  officers. 

25.  He  shall  require  of  county  superintendents  detailed  reports  annually,  and  as 
often  besides  as  he  may  deem  proper ;  and  he  may  require  special  reports,  at  aof 
dme,  of  any  officer  connected  with  the  school  system.  He  may  also  appoint  penoos, 
at  his  direction,  to  visit  or  examine  all  or  any  of  the  public  free  schools  in  the  comrf 
wherein  such  persons  reside,  and  report  to  him,  touching  all  such  matters  respecdag 
their  condition  and  management,  and  the  means  of  improving  them,  as  he  may  indi- 
cate; but  no  allowance  or  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  persons  for  their  Mr- 
vices  or  expenses. 

26.  It  shall  be  his  duty,  as  often  as  may  be  consistent  with  his  other  official  engag^ 
meats,  to  make  tours  of  inspection  among  the  public  free  schools  throughoot  the 
State. 

27.  He  shall  decide  all  appeals  from  decisions  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  when  made  in  prescribed  form ;  but  he  may,  at  his  descretion,  refer  the  d^* 
ter  to  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  decision  shall  always  be  final.  Bot  appeals 
shall  lie  in  all  cases  from  the  decisions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  instmctioa 
to  the  Board  of  Education. 

28.  Copies  of  his  decisions  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board,  as  well  as  of  all  lui 
official  papers,  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  his  office,  and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  per- 
sons concerned. 
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29.  He  shall  also  preserve,  in  convenient  arrangement  in  his  office,  all  such  school 
documents  from  other  States  and  governments,  books  or  pamphlets  on  educational 
subjects,  school  books,  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  and  the  like,  as  have  been  or  shall  be 
furnished  gratuitously  for  public,  or  purchased  for  the  use  of  his  office. 

30.  He  shall  annually,  and  as  often  besides  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  prepare  a 
scheme  for  apportioning  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  public  free  school 
purposes,  among  the  several  counties  and  cities,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  in  each  school  district,  as 
ascertained  from  the  census  of  the  previous  year,  or  in  default  of  that,  from  the  latest 
and  best  official  authority  accessible  to  him.  This  scheme  shall  be  accompanied  by 
summaries  of  the  data  on  which  the  same  is  founded,  and  when  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  a  copy  thereof  and  of  the  summaries  aforesaid,  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  second  auditor,  to  each  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  to  each 
county  treasurer. 

31.  He  shall  provide  for  his  office  a  suitable  official  seal,  with  which  he  may 
authenticate  official  documents. 

32.  He  shall  annually  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  November,  a  detailed  report  of  his  official  proceedings  for  the  year  ending  the 
thirty-first  day  of  July  preceding,  exhibiting  a  plain  statistical  account  of  his  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  public  free  schools,  and  of  their  condition  and  progress,  showing 
the  number  of  children,  male  and  female,  white  and  colored,  respectively,  in  the 
State,  and  in  each  county,  city  and  school  district,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty one  years,  the  average  and  total  number  at  school  during  the  year,  the  average 
wages  paid  to  teachers  of  either  sex,  the  amount  of  each  branch  of  school  expendi- 
ture severally,  the  cost  of  education  per  scholar,  and  whatever  else  may  tend  to  show 
the  degree  of  success  and  usefulness  of  the  system.  He  shall  also  be  at  liberty,  and 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  ofifer  suggestions  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  the  general 
assembly  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  his  department,  at  any  time  that  the  public 
interest  seems  to  him  to  require  it. 

33.  He  shall  discharge  any  other  duties  which  may  hereafter  be  required  of  him 
by  law. 

OF  COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Their  duties  and  pay, 

34.  There  shall  be  appointed  for  every  county,  in  the  manner  provided  for,  in 
article  eight  of  the  constitution,  one  superintendent  of  schaols.  The  regular 
term  of  office  for  such  superintendents  shall  be  for  four  years,  from  the  first 
day  of  July  next  succeeding  their  appointments,  and  in  case  of  vacancies  they 
shall  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  from  their  first  appointment  and 
qualification  under  the  constitution  until  their  terms  begin;  and  the  term  of  office  of 
superintendents,  heretofore  appointed  and  confirmed,  shall  expire  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed.* 

35.  The  compensation  of  county  superintendents  shall  be  fixed  according  to  the 
population  in  their  respective  counties  or  districts,  to  be  paid  in  quarterly  instalments 
out  of  the  state  school  fund.    The  said  superintendents  shall  each  receive  thirty  dol- 


*The  Act  of  March  20, 1877,  makes  the  term  of  offloe  begin  Janaary  instead  of  Jaly,  bat  this  was 
evidently  owing  to  inadyertenoe,  inasmuch  as  it  conflicts  with  the  Act  of  January  11, 1877,  which  Is 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 
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laus  for  each  thonsand  popalation  under  their  respectiTe  jnrisdicdons  for  tke  first  to 
thousand,  rejecting  fractiuns  less  than  fire  hundred ;  and  twenty  dollirs  for  od 
thousand  of  population  in  excess  of  ten  thousand,  and  up  to  and  including  tkiit] 
thousand,  rejecting  fractions  less  than  fire  hundred ;  and  ten  dollars  for  eadi  tki 
sand  of  population  in  excess  of  thirty  thousand,  rejecting  fractions  less  than  fire  kn 
dred  :  prorided,  that  the  pay  of  no  superintendent  shall  in  any  case  be  less  thintwi 
hundred  dollars. 

36.  The  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  so  far  as  payable  by  thestiu 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  state  school  funds,  as  distinguished  from  tfaei| 
propriations  from  the  same  to  the  sereral  counties. 

Duties  of  Superintendenti  of  Schools. 

37.  The  duties  of  each  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  as  follows,  viz: 

38.  To  explain  the  school  system  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  and  to  promote  1 
iq>preciation  and  desire  of  education  among  the  people  by  all  proper  means  ii  k 
power. 

39.  To  prepare  annually,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  under  din 
tions  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  scheme  for  apportiooingd 
state  and  county  school  funds  among  the  school  districts  within  each  county  oi 
his  supervision ;  a  copy  of  which  scheme  shall  be  furnished  to  the  county  treasoR 
and  to  the  clerk  of  each  school  district,  and  also  to  the  editor  of  each  newsp^ 
which  may  be  published  within  the  county. 

40.  To  examine  persons  applying  for  license  to  teach  in  the  public  free  scfaoo 
and  if  satis6ed  as  to  their  capacity,  acquirements,  morals,  and  general  fitness,  to  gn 
them  certificates  of  limited  duration,  subject  to  revocation ;  all  to  be  done  in  acooi 
ance  with  directions  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

41.  To  promote  the  improvement  and  efficiency  of  teachers  by  all  suitable « 
proper  methods,  under  direction  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioo. 

42.  To  assist  in  the  organiiation  of  boards  of  district  school  trustees  with  tl 
privilege  of  being  present  at  all  meetings  of  such  boards,  and  of  participating  in  li 
discussions  of  questions  therein,  but  not  of  voting. 

43.  To  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  and  school  districts  under  his  care  as  oA 
as  practicable,  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  their  management,  the  oonm 
study  and  mode  of  instruction  therein,  their  text- books  and  discipline,  the  cooditioa 
the  school-houses,  sites,  out-buildings,  and  appendages ;  and  in  general,  into  wbitt« 
concerns  the  usefulness  and  perfection  of  the  public  free  schools  under  his  sap 
vision  ;  to  examine  the  records  and  official  papers  of  the  school  districts ;  to  ^ 
with  and  counsel  the  school  trustees  and  teachers  in  relation  to  their  duties,  tad 
call  especial  attention  to  any  neglect  or  violations  of  any  laws  or  regulations  pciti 
ing  thereto ;  and  when  necessary,  to  take  lawful  measures  to  abate  nuisances,  or 
condemn,  as  unfit  to  be  longer  used,  any  school-houses,  the  occupancy  of  which,  1 
any  reason,  is  likely  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

44.  To  decide  finally  all  appeals  or  complaints  concerning  the  acts  of  any  pcm 
connected  with  the  school  system  within  his  bounds,  unless  the  matters  in  qnctfi 
are  properly  referable  to  other  authorities :  provided,  that  teachers  or  officers  beioi 
ing  to  the  system  shall  have  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  decisions  of  the  con 
superintendent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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fmn  Ukm  Mkiul  Aritlilie, 

UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE.  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

(Mbnm's  Aiithmetio  has  been  TranBlated  into  most  of  the  La  gnages  of 
Europe  and  into  seyeral  Asiatic  Languages. 

*'  Its  Tery  simplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  princi- 
pia  in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instantly,  every  ooestion  likely  to 
oocnr  in  the  every  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
the  business  of  common  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
and  its  clearness." — Gbobge  B.  Emebsoh. 

"  Cb/&um'«  Fir$t  Leuon%  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
9f  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
>ther  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  century/' — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
\  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

"  (hQ>unC%  Fir%i  liessons  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
idncational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century, 
ts  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  of  instruction  ;  it 
tis  extended  to  all/*— Elbbidoe  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive ;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
Dore  gradaal  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
ions  which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
wo  new  chapters,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
Lrithmetic.  The  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  conUins  232  pages.  Pbioe,  35 
^EBTB,  poflt-paid. 

A-RITHMETICi^L     AIDS. 

WARREN  COLBUKN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers. 
Eamplea  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
>ard.     In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
resting  for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
ining:    I.  Counters;   II    Materials  for   Keeping  Store;   and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
•ntaining  EzplanatiooM  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.     Many 
the  nomerrous  uses  to  which  the  counters  may  be  put  are  carefully  explained. 
A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  may  be  maae  of  great 
terest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  grade. 
Hints  are  i^iven  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
teresting  way  expertnees  in  numbers. 
In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.     By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  &  CO, 

4  I*ark  Street^  Boston*  Mtisa. 
(861) 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
10^  liEXINGTON,  CINCINIVATI  AHID  liOUISTIIiliE,  -^t 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOUISVIULE    ANO    CINCINNilLTI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NashTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Polnta, 

— TO— 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  btc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS: 


are  the  best  and  cheap- 
'  est  system  for  conduct- 
ing schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  1 50  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  ^i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.     Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 
(862) 


THOMAS  XANB  &  CO., 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory 
in  the  World  of 


t 
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Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 


rr  c  a. bit)      •  ^^ 
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MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

MaDufiftctare  thosA  celebrated  Bells 
and  €lilme»  for  Sebools,  Col- 
leires.  Ac  Prloea  and  cataloguea 
sent  fk-ee.    AddrrsB 

H.  UcSbank  a  Co^  Baltimore,  Md. 


liTE-W^   a-EOOK/JLI^HIES. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  lilostra- 
tioDS.     Authentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introdaction :  Elementary,  54  cents ;  Revited  Manual, 
$1.28;  Physieal  |L60.     Wall  Mape  (set  of  8),  |10  net. 

YoT  Eaty  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

VI¥I¥ERSITY  PUBI.ISHINO  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

(868) 


J.  W.  RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH. 

In  addition  to  a  full  stock  of  Books  for 

PUBIalO  A  PRIVATES  SCHOOLiSy 

and  the  largest  assortment  in  Virginia  of  new  and  second-hand 
books  in  all  the  departments  of  literature, 

Offer  at  $1.00  each  by  mail,  paid,  Books  of  200  Warrants. 

No.  A.  for  County  School  Fund,  No.  B.  for  State  School  Fund 
and  No.  C.  for  District  School  Fund. 


BUFFALO  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

MAHUrAOTUEIBB  OF  THK  OlLnEATBD 

"New  Paragon"  School  Desks, 

Recitation  Seats,  Hall  and  Office  Furnitare,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Challenga  Liquid  Slating,  Slate  Blaoicboardt,  and  a 

FULL  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

222  Market  Street,     -     Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SAUPEB.  SNAVBLY  &  PEABD.  Managera. 

SoDgt  for  ScboolB  and  Fttmiliet  (Words  ftnd  Miulc),  64  pafM,  90  choloo  aonga,  10  cti. 
(mailed),  $1  por  doc.  Acme  SongB,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  lame  aiia  and  price. 
Acme  Bongt,  Radimental;  Key  of  C,  aame  ■iu  and  price.  Acme  Songa  for  the 
International  Sunday-^bool  Lenona  for  April,  Hay,  Jane,  adapted  to  each  leaaoD, 


ACl 


I  S2  pagea,  40  songs,  b  cts.,  25  for  |1  (mailed).  Acme  Songs  for  becoration  Day  and 
a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.  Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  82  pages,  6  cts.  '*  Songs 
for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepsie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  RBDINGTON, 
2eT  Broadway,  y.:Y. 

THECOMPLETE  H0ME.£f^2^£^^ 
book.  New  edition.— New  bindings.— New  illustrations 
from  new  designs.  Superbly  gotten  up.  Suse  low  price. 
Adapted  to  all  classes.  Sells  at  sight.  Agents  doing  big  work. 
EXCBLLBNT  TERMS.  The  handsomest  prospectos  everlssued. 
Apply  now.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO. ,  10x3  Main  St..  Richmond. 
\  ;rKtnia.    Also  other  grand  new  books  and  Bibles 

National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Beloit,  Wis.,  July  31,  1883. 
National  School  Supply  Bureau : 

Laet  April.  Deing  then  in  charge  of  a  large  public  school,  bat  deeiriog  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  witn  yonr  Bareau. 
Daring  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  yon  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Patting  myseU  in  commnnication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bareaa.  and  feel  sare 
that  It  fills  a  nsefol  and  necessary  place  in  oar  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  aae  my  name  if  you  wish.  Reepectfally, 

EDWARD  0   FI8KE, 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaakee,  Wis. 
For  application -form  and  Circalar.  addresb. 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicago,  III. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families     Good  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers^ 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC, 

1107  Main  Street  Richmond. 


E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  live  semi-monthly  Joarniil  for  Teacbert.  Out  of  the  anrnl  rats.  An  entirely  new  thing  in 
•dneatlonal  Jonrnalism.    Preminm  and  clnb  offert  nnparalleled.    Send  for  Aree  sample. 

"  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  Jonmal  of  current  events  for  school  use  •  clean,  ftill,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  best  upper^nwde  supplementary  reading  In  the  market.  Ten  trial  copies  for  ten  cents, 
gave  your  postal  cards.    Tell  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Fonr  grades.  1st,  2d,  Sd  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  devices  for  training  children  to  be 
**  wide  awake  "  when  they  read.  Real  "  monotony -killers"  and  "  eye-openers."  The  children  enjoy 
them.    No  fk-ee  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  yon  wish. 

Address.  B.  0.  yAILB,Oak  Park.  Chicago,  111. 

Please  tell  in  what  Journal  yon  saw  this. 

IT    ST^lsTIDS    J^rr   THE    HE^ID. 


THE  LIGHT-RUHNM 

DOMESTIC ! 
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This  cat  showe  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdocing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  *'  Domestic "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,    without 
question,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  .Ezcelleuce. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouchoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


«^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BstabUshed  in  1897. 

Superior  Bells  of  Oopptr  and  Tin,  moontod 

with  the  best  Botury  Banging;  for  Chmxht, 

SchooU,  FarmM,  Factorita,  Oourthou***,  Fbn 

Alarwu,  Tvmmr  Clodk*.  etc.  /Wly  WnrrvnUd. 

lUastrated  Cetalogne  eeni  Free. 
Vahdvibm  ft  TiPT,  l<h2  K.  adSu,  Cincinnati. 


PATENTS 

MTXN  A  CO.p  nf  the  arncjnmc  AflTKninAN,  roTi- 
tlmn-  tu  urt  11  n  S^'tk;!!^'  'fa  U\t  \*\vu>i\\y^  Ctivfiiiiij  Trad* 
Mijrhi!^,  ri«pyTlnhE«4*  fur  tho  Urjk«t1  2^Tjit*3H,  Cunflda. 
Bi  1 1: 1 1 1  n  *.l ,  rrw  n  i^e.  Germ  n.n  y ,  etc.  Mji  ml  li^ » ik  abi>iiit 
Pftn  urn  -umi  free,  Thlrty-spTon  yeufn' expirU-nce. 
Pin.'nT?(i.litnlij*'il  thrMimJi  MONX  A  1.XP.  ivr*"  oottcnl 
In  I J  J.'  Si  iF^VTi  Kii'  A5u:ftiCAXs  Ihff  jar^st,  r'C>i..an<l 
|a>  hs [  w \\\s.A y  I' I rt  1 1 1  l'lt^*cl  sfteiit I flc  pftm?r  *;i-"-*tl  h  year, 
\Virkf>.  ir?pl-MJ'!i(|  rnizrQTlnt^  and  Inl^nsiln^  In- 
fo rjs  l;]  \v^-n.  t^  [  kh-j  n  j  *-j  it  i  ■,  t  [  ►y'  f i  r  f  hf»  Wei  Pii  I  j  ftc  A  m#vs- 
tc»  n  fi  L"  rit  fTC-^L*.  A I  Mf  ►-■«-l  M  r  N  N  ^  t:  U  -  -  -Sc  i  KNTl  nO 
American  Office.  2iU  Brondwuy,  New  Y  ork. 


FA'MduTaTd^DEHs^^^^  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Bj  0  APT.  KINO.  U.  S.  A.    HISTORY  FROM  THE  BATTLE-FIELD.    Showi  how  Nationi  have  been  made  or 

doitrojed  in  a  dar.— How  Fame  or  Disaator  baa  tamed  on  a  single  Oonceet.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Young.— Saves 

Time.  Aids  the  Mimory.—Olvn  Pleasurt  and  Instruction,    M-ps  and  Fine  Illaatraiioni.      Agenli  Wanted  Iverrwkeew. 

GJ-Wrtto  at  eace  for  fall  deaoriptioa  and  terms.     AddrcM  J.  C.  McOURDY  St  CO.,  Phlladelpklii,  Pa. 

SSX.A.BX.XSXXSID    1826. 


PERRY  &  CO,  London, 

The  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 

STEEL  PENS 

IN  THE  WORLD! 
Samples  and  prices  of  SCHOOL  PENS  sent  on  application. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States'—New  York. 


ifisw  EWCLAnrn 


0£  Kentucky   Cnlv'eriltx,  t#cxlag^onf  Kj. 

If «¥ki.  A  T*ri«B  Ti>lA{  Coslr  I  fttl  iJ.4li  bift  Tn  I IJ  nn,  ilfrl  mI  B*toh  *  umI 
E«&r4  Iq  a  fajn [| j .  |3D.    Tplefrftphj  ^  ii^;EtJtv.    Dt^rtrr  Courw 

|hiiplL|  lut  jOr  f^iQ  I5l4t  <-&  TCafii'f  uc,  IVapi  ^2  ^teti^'r  II- 
ilTBcUDti  £■  prwrMr^ir;  «a4  I bdUlduA] I r  tm pu-tcvi  hT  10  ti'wtLfri. 
SsetlkJ  4our«-4  irt»r  fcuibtr*  and  fiuiJavas  HtiD.  iToJTcniitj- 
InplemiL  |^rrH<aifjl  ki  tu  ifi-MueHi.    Tl3it«  ^urvutJful  «Ut  li  itatr4 

#kU  ^4(«f>ion  &^i^l  i<»i  ^«fir .  ^1  ^,    F«r  ?i  rcii  I .  r>  .i»4l  J^d  1 !  |»ftr  Lk  u  LKm. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


JUSiC-    Vwi'Ml  aiKl  loiitrunientnl  an-1  Tuiuuk. 
AHT*    Drawing,  PjUtiUDS.  Mtnithnu  dm]    FurtraJtifl*. 
All  A  TO  I tV.    ]^lt«r&titr«  «n4  IjtiKffiUMie«' 

H  cm  I'^ .  I '  V''  L'Ji  n  t  ae{>oinni0{latlou5  f <.■  r  6i».i  Uil  jr  attirlf  ati 
F  AJ.  Ij  T  li  RM  bcgUM  Sept.  1  Uh .    Jiea  iitlfnH  y  lil  4 

VBANKClUr  e^QVARI^i  »<>»TOI«,  At  AttS 


^jy-BLJkJj} 


LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rote    Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Cllppingt,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 
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WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 


IN  VARIOUS  ennrLEa  of  binding, 

Now  supplied,  at  a  amall  additional  oost,  with 

PBNI80N>S        

PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

"The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 

has  been  made  in  a  hondred  years.** 
The  Cat  gives  but  an  incomplete  idea  of  its  utility. 

''A  LIBRART  IN  ITSXXF.'' 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains,  is  believed  to  be  tne  largest  volume 
published. 

It  has  3000  more  Words  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can Dictionary,  and  nearly  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  Engravings. 

It  is  an  ever-present  and  reliable  school- 
master to  the  whole  fiamily.— &  S,  Herald. 

THE  STANDARD. 


WARMLY  INDORSED  BY 

saoh  high  authorities  as 


Geo.  Bancroft* 
Wm.  H.  Prescott, 
John  Ij.  Motley, 
Ftts-O.  HaUeek, 
B.  H«  Smart, 
Kara  Abbot, 
Wm.  T.  Harris, 


B.  W.  Bmerson, 
John  O.  Whlttler, 
W.  D.  Howells, 
J.  G.  Holland, 
James  T.  Fields, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh, 
Kemp  P.  Battle. 


It  has  all  along  kept  a  leading  place,  and  the 
New  Edition  brings  it  fairly  up  to  date.— London 
Thnu,  June,  1882.  


£%  Ijlfll  Webster— it  has  118,000  Words, 
XjrJCd  JL     8000  Bna^avlnKS,  and  a  New 
Biographical  IMctionanr. 
Stan&rd  in  Gov*t  Printing  Office. 
SSLOOO  copies  in  Public  Schools. 
Sale  20  to  1  of  any  other  series. 
V^X*Ci^|laidtomakea  Family  intelligent 
JjXiBIX  Best  help    for  SOHOIJLBS, 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court.    Recommended  by  the  State 
Sap'ts  of  Schools  in  86  States,  and  by  over  50 
College  Presidents. 


Published  by  G.  ft  C.  BEBRRIAM  ft  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  *<  Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies"  and  copy  of  "Modem  Home  and 
School."     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS*  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNJ|L  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 

Address 
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WM.  F.  FOX,  EdlCor, 

No.  J2g  fV.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 


The  Popular  Educational  Series. 

ADAPTED  TO  MODERN  METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  POPULAR  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

No  other  series  so  carefaUy  graded,  so  beaati fully  printed,  or  so  philosophi- 
cally arranged. 

WORCESTER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY. 

A  convenient  and  reliable  hand-book  and  correct  guide  for  the  perfect  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  English  words. 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY. 

The  latest  published.  It  is  commended  as  a  model  of  simplicity  and  compre- 
hensiveness. It  teaches  the  student  to  observe  for  himself,  the  only  true 
method  of  science -teaching 

SHARPLESS  &  PHILLIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  complete  text-book,  presenting  the  latest  facts  of  scientific  practical  study. 
Commended  for  clear  and  concise  definitions,  numerous  and  eipensive  cuts, 
absence  of  technical  language. 

WALKER'S  HANDY  BOOK  OP  OBJECT-LESSONS. 

These  lessons  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  in  teaching.  The  book 
furnishes  information  and  suggests  a  method  of  presenting  it. 

A  DRILL-BOOK  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Marshall  L.  Perrin,  A.M. 

Exercises  for  class-drill  and  review  systematically  graded,  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges.  Teachers  and  students' 
editions,  with  or  without  Answers. 

THE  PRIMER  OF  POLITENESS.    By  Alex  Gow,  A.  M. 

The  wise  teacher  will  find  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  on  any  page 
in  this  book. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE,  ESSENTIAL  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Chamber's  Encyclopaedia,     zo  Vols. 

Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


To  Teachers  and  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  their 
Text-books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination,  and 
corresponding  in  regard  to  their  Introduction. 

Descriptive  cataloaues  containing  jvU  lists  of  Educatumal  Publico^ 
ionSj  sent  to  any  address  on  application.    Address, 

J.  B.  LIPPmCOTT  &  CO.,  Piiblisliers, 

71S  Jb  717  Market  St.,  PhUatMpMa. 
(868) 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

^35ri3-OtT35rOE3yCEIlNrTS. 


Ready  in  June: 

ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  Eotirdy  new.  Pro- 
fusely lUustrated  with  engravings  and  colored  plates.  Adapted  to'  Common  and 
High  Schools.  Aboat  2oS  pp.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  60 
cents.    Exchange  price  36  cents. 

Ready  in  June : 

ECLECTIC  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By 

Edwakp  S.  EXlis.  The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  primary  history  published. 
More  than  100  illtistrations  by  the  best  artists.  About  208  pp.  Square  12  mo.,  hf. 
roan,  doth  sides*  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price  50  cents.  Exchange  price 
30  cents. 

Ready  in  June : 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING.  Industrial  and  Free  Hand  Draw- 
ing. By  Miss  Christina  Sullivan,  Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schoob.    In  12  l^^umbeis. 


Now  Ready:  £S^^^ 

Hand  Book  of  New  Eclectic  Penmanship,  -            .        '  «       .    ^.50 

Hewett's  Pedagogy,                       -           -  ...           -        i.oo 

Schuyler's  Revised  Algebra,     -           •  •                       -             1.00 

Ray's  New  Test  ExAinples  in- Arithmetic,  -  -           •            -          .35 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language,  -           -           •          ,1.00 

Thalheimer's  General  History,  j^evised,     -  -            •            •        1.20 

Kidd's  New  Elocution,             -           .  -            .           .             i.oo 


NEW  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES.     Two  Book  Serus.    The  latest  and 
best.    Adopted  for  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  Jersey  City,  etc. 

WHITE'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS.     Two  Book  Series,    Uniting  Oral  and 
Written  Processes,  and  Embodying  the  Inductive  Method. 

NEW  ECLECTIC  PENMANSHIP.    Revised  and  re-engraved. 


THE  POPUULR  STAHBARDSs 

McQufif«y'8  Revised  Readers,  Speller  and  Charts, 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras, 
Harvey's  Revised  Grammars, 
Eclectic  History  of  the  United  Sutes, 
Thalheimer'a  Historical  Series, 
Schuyler's  Series  of  Mathematics,  etc. 

OAVAI^eUE  FBKE  OH  APPIJ[€ATIOir. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pablishers, 

•    Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DAY: 

f  Oman's  HoUerfl  Laopap  Series. 


GERMAN. 

First  Germin  Book,  after  the  Nataral  or  Festolossian  Method,  for  Schools  and 

Home  InatroctipD.     12mo,  09  pages.     30  cento. 
Seoond  German  Book,  intended  to  continne  the  work  of  the  FirU  Book,  b^t  also 

very  valuable  as  a  Beading  Book  in  Eleinentary  classea.    12mo,  84  pages. 

40  cents. 
ThMe  little  books  work  marvelB  in  the  school-room.    The  exeroiaet  are  ao  developed  out  of 

pictured  objects  $ad  actiops,  and  are  so  well  graduated,  that  almost  ftom  the  very  outset  they 

go  alone.    A  beginner  would  have  little  use  for  a  dictionary  in  raiding  them.    The  words  are 

80  introdncedf  aod  so  ofteu  used,  that  the  meaning  ia  kept  constantly  iMfore  the  mind,  withont 

the  iotarYention  of  a  translation. 

An  Elementary  German  Grammar.    An  easy  introduction  to  the  language. 

24mo,  300  pages.    $1  00. 
A  Complete  German  Grammar.    A  full  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 

langaage  for  School  or   Home,  with  a  comprehensive  Vocabulary  giving 

Synonymical  Equivalents.    $1.40. 
An  Elementary  German  Reader,  carefully  graded  by  extensive  notes,  making  it 

serviceable  to  the  very  beginner.    I2mOt  145  pages     90  cents. 
A  Collegiate  German  Reader,  or  Introduction  to  Qerman   Literature.    With 

philological  notes  and  references  to  the  Grammars,  and  an  adequate  Dic- 
tionary.    12mo,  525  pages.    |1.25. 
A  Manual  of  German  Convereatlon— the  *'  German  Echo."    For  practice  in  the 

spoken  language.    203  pages.    90  cents. 

It  preeuppoees  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  language,  such  aa  may  be  acquired  ftom  the 
First  German  Book,  by  Professor  Wormau,  add  furnishes  a.  auKirmo  Okrman  txxt,  allowing  the 
learner,  of  course,  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  words  (in  the  appended  Tocabnlary),  and  forcing 
him,  by  the  absence  of  iSnglisb  in  the  text,  to  think  In  Qerman. 

Copy-Booke  for  Instruction  in  German  Script.    Nos.  I-III.    15  cents  each. 

FRENCH. 
Firat  French  Book,  after  the  Natoral  or  Pestalozzian  Method,  for  Schools  and  - 

Home  InstractioD  (on  the  same  plan  aa  the  German).     12mo,  83  pages.    40 

cents. 
Second  Frenoil  Book— Follow  in  g;  the  First  Book  in  order,  or  to  be  used  as  an 

Elementary  French  Reader.    50  cents. 
Grammaire  Francaise,  contaioiDg  only  the  Essentials  of  French  Orammar,  and 

pointing  out  the  variations  of  the  French  from  the   English.     12mo,  IS4' 

pages.    $1.00 

This  book,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  be«t  prevailing  methods  of  language-teaching,  riiould 
supersede,  in  American  schools,  ail  French  GrammatB  written  only  for  French  acbools  in 
France. 

Teacher's  Hand-Book  to  the  Grammaire  Francaise,  furnishing  the  English 
Teactier  ampl§  material  for  succeesful  use  of  this  book.  .12mo,  140  pagea. 
$1.00. 

A  Manual  of  French  Conversation— the  '*  Echo  de  Paris."  Plan  of  the  "  (Ger- 
man Echo."     12mo.  212  pages.    90  cents. 

(Teet  nn  v6ritable  tr^eor,  merveillensement  adapts  au  d^veloppement  de  la  couTersation 
famili^re  et  pratique,  telle  qn'on  la  reut  a^Jourd'hui.  Get  excellent  livre  met  suocesslTe- 
ment  en  scdne,  d'nne  manl&re  vive  et  int^ressante,  tontea  les  ciroonatances  possibles  de  la 
tie  ordinaire. 

SPAN  ISH. 
First  Spanish  Book,  after  the  Natural  Method  (like  the  German).    12mo,  96 
pages.    40  cents. 

A.  a  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

.   Ill  &  H3  William  St.,  New  York. 
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A  Mf ,  ClBraiLT-EETISED  AND  MMW  EDmOM 

f  ami  Collm'dotelleclBal  Mtifc 

UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITrt  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE.  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

Oolbnm'a  Arithmetic  haa  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  La^jgaages  of 
Europe  and  into  seToral  Asiatio  Languages. 

«  *'  Its  very  simplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instantly,  every  Question  likely  to 
occur  in  the  every  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
the  busineee  of  common  life.  .  .  .  Ita  great  value  for  children  is  its  snortnees 
and  its  clearness." — Geobge  B.  Emerson. 

"  (hlbum*i  First  Lewons  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
of  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
other  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  century." — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

"  OolbumU  Fir$t  Ltstons  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
educational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Its  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  01  instrnction ;  it 
has  extended  to  alL^'— Elbbidge  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  OOLBURN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
more  gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  «ll  ques- 
tions which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduQed 
two  new  chapters,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.  The  New  Edition  is  a  I6mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.  Pbioe,  35 
Cehts,  post-paid. -  • 

A.IlITH[METIOA.L     ^IDS. 

WARREN  COLBUHN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
board. In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
teresting for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
taining: I.  Counters;  II.  Materials  for  Keeping  Store;  and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
containing  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.  Many 
of  the  numerrous  uses  to  which  the  counters  may  be  pot  are  carefully  explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  may  be  maae  of  great 
interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  anv  grade. 

Hints  are  given  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
interesting  way  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  20  cents.    By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Ba/rk  Street^  JBostanf  Mass. 
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The  State  Normal  School  of  Virginia,  at  Farmville. 

The  State  Normal  School,  for  girls,  designed  specially  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  free  schools,  will  be  opened  in  Farmville  on 
Thursday,  October  joth  next,  at  lo  A.  M. 

The  law  gives  to  each  city  of  five  thousand  (5,000)  inhabitants,  and 
to  each  county  of  the  State,  the  privilege  of  sending  one  student  at 
least,  or  more,  according  to  the  number  of  its  members  in  the  House 
of  Delegates.  These  State  students  will  be  instructed  free  of  charge 
for  tuition ;  and  the  Normal  School  Trustees  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  selection  of  these  stu- 
dents shall  be  made. 

The  Trustees  have  designated  the  County  and  City  Superintendents 
of  Schools  as  the  proper  persons  to  search  out,  examine,  and  forward 
suitable  candidates  for  admission,  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
&culty  in  Farmville  as  to  their  fitness  or  preparation  to  profit  by  the 
privileges  of  the  institution.  And  the  Trustees  have  asked  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  assist 
in  this  work. 

Should  any  city  or  county  fail  to  send  its  quota  of  students,  and  to 
give  notice  of  their  coming  ten  days  in  advance* of  the  opening  of 
the  session,  the  faculty  may  fill  the  vacancies  with  applicants  from 
any  part  of  the  State. 

Should  there  still  be  room,  the  faculty  is  allowed  to  receive  other 
students  on  payment  in  advance  of  thirty  dollars  ($30)  for  the  scho- 
lastic year. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  are  good  character,  health,  and 
capacity,  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  upwards,  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  reading,  orlhot^raphy,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English 
grammar.  And  all  State  students  must,  on  entering,  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  for  at  least 
two  years  after  leaving  the  Institution. 

The  whole  expense  to  students,  besides  travelling,  will  be  for  board- 
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ing,  books  and  stationery.  A  limited  number  can  board  in  the  Insti- 
tution at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twelve  dollars  ($12)  a  month  for  board, 
including  fuel,  lights,  and  washing.  Board  can  be  had  among  the 
families  in  Farmville  at  various  prices,  and  messing- clubs  will  be 
allowed. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  has  consented  to  carry  students 
at  reduced  rates,  and  other  railroads  will  be  applied  to  for  the  same 
favor.     As  to  this,  further  information  will  be  given  in  due  time. 

The  School  will  consist  of  the  Normal  School  with  regular  courses, 
the  Model  School  for  children,  and  extra  studies,  for  which  fees  will 
be  charged  in  all  cases.  These  fees  will  be  fixed  by  the  faculty  when 
appointed. 

There  will  be  two  regular  courses  in  the  Normal  School  of  two 
years  each — namely:  An  Elementary  Course  and  an  Advanced 
Course.  The  scale  of  the  two  reaches  from  the  primary  studies  to 
the  top  of  an  ordinary  high-school  course;  and  everything  will  be 
taught  as  far  as  practicable  by  normal  methods.  Besides  which, 
there  will  be  a  full  course  of  strictly  professional  studies. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  studies  comprised  in  the  two  regular 
courses : 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

1.  Language, — Orthography;  Reading  and  Elocution;  English 
Grammar;  Composition;  Outlines  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Classics ; 
Elements  of  Latin. 

2.  Mathematics, — Mental  Arithmetic;  Written  Arithmetic;  Alge- 
bra; Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Science. — Political  Geography;  Elements  of  Math- 
ematical and  Physical  Geography ;  Physiology ;  Lessons  in  Natural 
Science. 

4.  History, — History  of  the  United  States;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  Constitution  and  School  Law  of  Virginia. 

5.  The  Arts, — Penmanship;  Drawing;  Vocal  Music;  Book-Keep- 
ing;  Calisthenics. 

6.  Teaching, — School  Economy ;  Methods  of  Instruction ;  Lectures 
on  Education ;  Practice  of  Teaching. 

ADVANCED    COURSE. 

I.  Language, — As  in  Elementary  Course;  Rhetoric;  English  Com- 
position; English  Literature ;  Analysis  of  English^Classics ;  Latin. 
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2.  MathemaHcs. — As  in  Elementary  Course;  Higher  Algebra; 
Trigonometry;  Analytical  Geometry. 

3.  Natural  Science, — As  in  Elementary  Course ;  Geology ;  Chem- 
istry; Physics;  Zoology;  Botany. 

4.  History, — As  in  Elementary  Course;  General  History;  History 
of  Virginia. 

5.  Arts, — As  in  Elementary  Course. 

6.  Teaching — As  in  Elementary  Course;  Mental  Philosophy; 
Moral  Philosophy;  Logic;  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Education 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Education;  Observation  and  Practice  in 
Teaching. 

Special  arrangements  for  studies  not  included  in  the  regular 
courses. 

Persons  who  enter  well  prepared  on  the  branches  of  general  study 
will  be  allowed  to  graduate  in  one  year. 

At  the  end  of  each  course  a  diploma  and  degree  will  be  given  to 
graduates. 

Among  the  extra  studies  to  be  provided  for  as  soon  as  practicable, 
will  be  French  and  German,  Instrumental  Music,  Painting,  and  higher 
grades  of  Drawing. 

Special  instructions  respecting  the  mode  of  conducting  examina- 
tions will  be  sent  to  School  Superintendents  in  a  few  days. 

Students  will  bring  with  them  such  text-books  as  they  have.  Any 
others  which  may  be  needed  can  be  gotten  in  Farmville. 

The  creation  of  this  Normal  School  is  a  most  important  advance 
in  the  education  movement  of  the  State :  for  in  such  an  Institution  we 
have  the  most  powerful  of  all  means  for  increasing  the  actual  value  of 
the  education  given  in  the  schools. 

The  Normal  School  is  to  the  teachers  what  the  grindstone  is  to  the 
mechanic's  tools — it  prepares  the  teacher  for  effective  work.  Happy 
the  girl  who  gets  to  the  Normal  School  and  improves  her  privileges. 
She  will  make  herself  felt  in  after  life,  and  be  always  in  demand.  Her 
pay  as  a  teacher  will  be  better ;  and  she  will  have  a  vocation  for  life 
on  which  she  can  depend  for  a  living,  and  with  which  she  can  make 
herself  highly  useful  to  the  community. 

Happy,  too,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  who  surrounds  himself 
with  trained  teachers.  They  will  be  the  strength  and  glory  of  his 
administration.  Though  but  few,  they  will  send  their  influence 
throughout  the  county  or  city.  They  will  teach  other  teachers. 
Their  schools  will  be  as  light-houses  for  the  guidance  of  all.  Some 
Superintendents,  who  themselves  are  but  little  skilled  in  such  matters, 
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have  been  known  to  strengthen  themselves  amazingly  by  recognizing 
the  advantage  of  normal  training,  and  giving  themselves  earnestly  to 
the  promotion  of  this  spirit  among  their  teachers.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
better  test  of  the  public  value  of  a  Superintendent  than  the  zeal  with 
which  he  throws  himself  into  the  work  of  securing  training  for  his 
teachers. 

Happy  the  parents,  also,  whose  children  are  taught  by  one  who 
understands  the  mind  that  is  in  a  child,  and  how  to  develop  it ;  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  best  way  to  teach  each  branch  of  know- 
ledge, and  who  understands  how  to  form  good  habits,  and  to  round 
out  the  character  and  manners  of  the  child. 

And  happy  the  State  whose  teachers  communicate,  not  simply 
the  forms  of  education,  but  also  the  power  thereof  The  higher 
class  of  statesmen  know  this,  and  have  long  known  it.  The  teacher 
is  recognized  as  largely  the  author  of  the  State  and  the  creator  of 
the  future.  Education  is  the  vital  force  in  men  and  women,  derived 
from  teachers ;  and  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  power  of  the  educa- 
tion in  the  State.  Hence,  the  economy  as  well  as  importance  of 
these  schools.  When  ordinary  statesmen  learn  this  fact.  Normal 
Schools  will  become  the  most  favored  institutions  supported  by  pub- 
lic funds. 

A  caution  must  be  given  to  those  cities  and  towns  where  high 
schools  and  academies  exist,  lest  it  be  supposed  that  such  institutions 
may  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  Normal  Schools.  This  is  far 
from  the  case.  The  Normal  Schoc^  is  different  from  every  other 
school  in  its  mode  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  having  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional course. 

The  academy  or  high  school  teaches  knowledge  to  the  pupil  for 
the  sake  of  the  pupil ;  the  Normal  School  teaches  its  pupil  how  to 
use  knowledge  so  as  to  teach  and  train  others.  Those  who  have 
been  thoroughly  taught  by  good  methods  in  academies  and  high 
schools,  may  go  through  the  Normal  School  in  one  year ;  but  that 
one  year  is  indispensable  to  give  professional  fitness  for  teaching. 

Be  it  observed,  also,  that  each  and  every  county  and  city  of  over 
five  thousand  inhabitants  is  entided  to  send  at  least  one  State  student 
to  the  Normal  School,  whether  it  send  a  separate  delegate  to  the 
Legislature  or  not.  And  the  larger  cities  and  counties,  which  have 
not  only  one  but  more  than  one  delegate,  may  send  as  many  State 
students  as  they  have  delegates. 

Teachers  already  in  the  field  are  invited  to  attend  the  Normal 
School  free  of  charge. 
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School  Trustees  are  requested  to  assist  actively  in  spreading  no- 
tices of  the  Normal  School. 

Persons  desiring  special  information  about  boarding  in  Farmville 
are  requested  to  address  their  inquiries  to  Rev.  James  Nelson, 
D.  D.,  Farmville.  If  information  be  wanted  as  to  boarding  in  the 
school-building,  or  as  to  studies  or  other  details,  persons  may  ad- 
dress Judge  F.  N.  Watkins,  Farmville,  or  the  undersigned,  whose 
post-office  will  be  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  until  October  20th,  after- 
wards Farmville. 

Superintendents  will  please  note  that  their  efforts  must  be  put  forth 
so  promptly  that  notice  of  the  coming  of  girls  can  be  received  at 
Farmville,  if  possible,  by  the  20th  of  October.  A  paragraph  in  the 
local  newspaper  would  greatiy  assist  in  calling  attention  to  the  Nor- 
mal School. 

W.  H.  RUFFNER, 

Principcd. 

Farmville,  Va.,  Sept.  22,  1884. 


Three  Hours'  Work  in  a  Primary  School. 

If  you  care  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  us,  with  the  "litde  ones" 
of  the  system,  you  may  take  a  place  in  our  ranks,  as  we  march  si- 
lenriy  into  the  school-room  and  seat  ourselves  at  our  assigned  desks. 
At  the  signal  of  one,  two  and  three,  the  slates  are  taken  from  the 
desks  and  placed  on  them,  and  the  home-work  inspected — the  moni- 
tor passing  around  with  a  pan  of  water,  in  which  the  sponges  are 
wet  and  the  work  erased.  Now,  children,  all  will  put  their  hands 
behind  their  backs ;  there  the  busy  little  fingers  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation  to  touch  or  to  finger,  and  we  all  will  look  at  the 
board,  and  we  will  say  together  our  lists  of  hard  words,  up  and 
down  and  across,  saying  the  new  ones  three  times  each.  Mary  may 
rise  and  read  this  word  to  which  I  am  pointing.  She  reads,  **  Pan," 
and  makes  a  sentence  on  it.  '*  My  mother  bakes  bread  in  a  pan.' ' 
And  so  does  every  child,  in  succession,  read  a  word  and  give  its 
definition  by  a  correct  use  of  it  in  a  sentence.  Fanny  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  word  which  comes  to  her,  so  she  must  print  it  ten  times 
when  this  exercise  is  over.  For  convenience  my  school  is  divided, 
for  special  instruction,  into  two  divisions — one  of  these  will  remain 
at  their  desks  and  copy  the  lists  of  words  which  are  printed  on  the 
board  in  large,  legible  letters,  so  that  those  children  in  the  rear  will 
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not  have  to  strain  their  sight  to  see — the  other  division,  with  their 
"  First  Readers,"  pass  in  single  file  to  their  positions,  the  boys  to  the 
west,  and  the  girls  to  the  south  side  of  the  room,  as  from  these 
points  comes  the  light  from  the  windows  behind  the  class.  The 
children  may  open  and  hold  their  books  in  the  left  hand,  and  point 
to  the  last  word  on  the  bottom  line.  "  Charles  may  read  this  line  back- 
wards''  He  reads  without  hesitating — rat  a  at  ran  cat  A,  Florence 
reads  the  next  line,  and  May  the  next,  and  another  child  reads  a  line, 
and  so  on  until  our  five  lines,  which  compose  our  lesson  for  to*day, 
have  been  read  several  times.  Now,  to  test  the  knowledge  of  every 
one  in  class,  each  child  in  succession  reads  one  word,  passing  around 
the  class  some  four  times.  Those  who  failed  to  recognize  one  word 
will  make  it  ten  times,  and  as  Kate  and  George  missed  two  words 
each,  they  will  say  the  lesson  to  me  at  some  other  time.  All  knew 
the  lesson  very  well,  so  we  will  read  the  story  about  this  pretty  cat. 
"  Who  will  tell  the  name  of  the  stop  or  mark  at  the  end  ol  the  first 
line  ?  "  Annie  answers  correctly,  "  A  period.  I  let  my  voice  fall  at  a 
period."  A  stroke  on  the  bell  causes  the  class  to  turn  and  pass 
down  the  aisles  to  their  places. 

The  school  will  turn  up  the  clean  sides  of  their  slates  and  take  their 
pencils  in  position.  Little  Fred  has  been  holding  his  pencil  in  the  right 
way  while  he  was  printing,  so  I  shall  put  his  name  on  the  Roll  of  Honor. 
Thwe  are  several  others  who  do  quite  well ;  I  shall  notice  them  to- 
morrow, when  they  don' t  know  that  I  am  looking,  and  if  I  find  that 
they  do  not  hold  their  pencils  out  of  position,  I  will  put  their  names 
on  the  Roll  too.  The  class  will  make  the  figures  which  they've 
learned  while  I  write  them  on  the  board.  I  want  straight  columns, 
and  figures  of  the  same  size.  Willie  has  an  8  turned  the  wrong  way  ; 
I  set  him  a  copy  which  he  will  imitate  eight  times.  Kate  has  the  o 
on  the  left  side  of  the  i.  Frank  may  tell  her  how  ten  should  be 
written.  *'  One  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  nought;*'  which  Kate  re- 
peats, and  makes  the  correction  on  her  slate.  Every  one  has  a  nice, 
even  column,  so  now  fold  your  arms  and  read  the  numbers  as  I 
point  to  them.  Ten,  eleven,  twelve,  &c.,  up  and  down  and  skipping 
about.  "  Now,  I  want  to  know  who  will  read  these  columns  in  which 
the  numbers  are  set  out  of  order?"  A  forest  of  hands  express  will- 
ingness and  ability.  "  Fred  may  come  to  the  board,  for  he  opens 
his  mouth  and  lets  his  words  come  out  distinctly  and  loudly."  Fred 
comes  forward,  and  with  radiant  face  and  clarion  voice  reads  :  eigh- 
teen, thirteen,  nineteen,  sixteen— and,  stops.  Who  will  tell  him  the 
name  of  this  number  ?  i  on  the  left  side  of  a  2  ?     Mattie  is  correct ; 
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that  is  twelve ;  we  don't  call  this  number  ieeuy  so  that  put  Freddie 
out.  "  If  you  went  to  the  grocery  and  bought  one  dozen  eggs,  how 
many  eggs  would  you  get?*'  Joe  says:  "Twelve."  That  is  right, 
there  are  twelve  things  to  a  dozen  ;  so  try  to  remember  that  12  is 
the  dozen  number.  Mattie  may  read  this  column  which  I  have  just 
made,  while  the  class  will  make  twelve  I2*s.  On  to-morrow  I  will 
have  an  examination,  and  all  those  who  will  read  all  of  the  numbers 
up  to  twenty  will  have  their  names  put  on  the  board  as  masters  of 
the  difficult  teens. 

All  but  two  have  obeyed  the  signal  for  "hands  behind,"  and  an* 
investigation  proves  that  the  apple  has  a  strong  attraction  for  one  of 
Mother  Eve's  daughters.  I  tell  her  to  go  into  the  hall  and  eat  it; 
she  protests  that  she  does  not  want  it ;  is  not  hungry ;  she  is  inclined 
to  be  inattentive  and  wilfull ;  I  send  her  from  the  room  to  finish  the 
repast.    She,  for  one,  will  not  be  tempted  to  eat  again  during  class. 

If  you  will  listen,  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  Many,  many  years  ago, 
in  a  country  far  away  from  here,  the  little  children  who  went  to 
school  had  no  slates,  no  nice,  smooth  slates  like  yours,  on  which  to 
make  figures ;  instead,  they  used  small  boards  on  which  was  a  layer 
of  wax ;  on  this  soft  wax  they  wrote  figures  and  words  with  a  sharp 
piece  of  iron,  the  shape  of  your  pencils.  When  a  figure  was  wrong 
or  crooked,  it  could  not  be  sponged  off,  but  the  children  rolled  the 
wax  smooth  with  a  tiny  roller.  Those  people  did  not  have  figures 
like  ours ;  they  used  letters  to  represent  their  numbers.  "  What  are 
letters?  You  have  been  in  school  almost  two  months,  and  you 
have  not  heard  about  letters."  George  answers  :  "  They  are  a,  b^ 
c'sy  You  are  right.  You  all  may  learn  the  letters  in  the  first  part 
of  your  Reader,  and  some  time  I  will  let  you  say  them.  Well, 
these  litde  Roman  boys  and  girls  made  Utters  to  show  numbers,  and 
the  first  one  was  this,  I.  Ella  may  tell  us  the  name  of  this  letter. 
One  I  stood  for  i,  two  IPs  for  2.  All  who  have  seen  such  numbers 
may  hold  up  their  hands.  Annie  says :  "  I  see  them  now  on  the 
dock."  On  to-morrow  others  may  tell  me  where  Roman  Numbers 
are  to  be  found,  and  now  all  may  copy  these  on  their  slates. 

Every  one  give  attention  and  we  will  have  some  addition.  Those 
children  who  answer  quickly  and  correcdy  may  go  to  the  board  and 
write  their  marks,  and  put  underneath  them  the  proper  figures  and 
signs.  "  What  is  this  sign  called  ?  "  "  Plus."  "  What  does  plus  teU 
you  to  do?  "  "  Put  together."  Put  five  cents  and  two  cents  together, 
how  many  cents  will  there  be,  Willie?  "Seven  cents."  He  goes  to 
the  board,  and  writes  iifu.  -f  j^  =  jxi-^jlu,  and  all  others  who 
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answer  correctly  are  rewarded  by  going  to  the  board  and  putting  on 
it  the  result  of  the  mental  work.     The  class  will  make   the  table 

0  +  2=?t0  9  +  2=?  Now,  I  want  to  know  which  children  can 
say  this  table  perfectly  ?     I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  hands  up,  but 

1  want  to  be  sure  that  each  child  knows  every  addition  in  the  2's. 
I  draw  on  the  board  in  front  of  the  school,  a  large  circle,  and  on  the 
edge  I  place  figures  from  o  to  9  promiscously,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  +  2  =?  Breathless  attention  is  the  condition  of  the 
school,  except  that  several  youths  are  attempting  to  draw  a  similar 
one  on  their  slates.  I  commend  their  ambition— asking  them  to  wait 
till  after  class,  when  I  will  give  them  time  to  draw.  To  encourage 
the  children  to  draw,  I  place,  frequendy,  on  the  board  simple  forms 
as  models.  '*  How  many  of  you  have  been  to  our  State  Fair,  and 
have  seen  the  horses  running  around  the  race-course?"  "What 
was  the  shape  of  the  race-course?*'  "How  did  the  horses  run 
when  they  went  around  the  ring  ? "  "  What  do  they  call  the 
fest  running  of  horses."  "Racing."  Well,  some  of  you  boys 
may  race  around  this  ring  with  the  pointer,  giving  the  result  of 
each  number  added  to  2.  Those  who  can  make  each  addition  with- 
out hesitating  will  have  their  names  put  on  the  board  as  the  best 
arithmetic  pupils  in  school.  Jimmie  goes  around  in  less  than  half  a 
minute,  without  a  mistake,  so  all  must  make  that  time.  Each  day  I 
will  allow  a  new  set  to  try,  so  by  the  end  of  the  week  nearly  all  in  the 
school  will  have  ra^ed  over  the  addition  of  2's,  and  no  bones  will  be 
broken. 

We  will  now  prepare  our  lesson  for  to-morrow.  So  hold  your  read- 
ers in  your  left  hands  and  look  at  the  picture  after  the  one  we  had 
to-day.  Who  will  tell  us  what  is  in  the  picture?  Jennie  is  correct, 
there  is  a  frog.  What  kind  of  legs  has  a  frog?  A  smart  child  may 
tell  me  on  to-morrow  why  the  frog's  hind  legs  are  longer  than  his  fore 
ones.  Mary  sees  water  in  the  picture.  Carrie  says  there  is  a  rock, 
and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  has  discovered  grass.  All  will  point  to  the 
last  word  on  the  bottom  line;  the  class  may  say  the  words  in  that  line. 
Here  is  a  new  word,  at  the  end  of  the  next  line,  Will's  raised  hand 
indicates  that  he  can  tell  us  what  it  is.  "  Pole."  You  are  a  smart  boy 
to  know  that  long  word.  I  will  put  it  with  our  other  hard  words  on 
the  board.  Another  and  another  is  met  with  and  dwelt  on,  until 
we've  reached  the  top  line.  At  home  you  all  must  go  over  this  les- 
son backwards  a  great  many  times  until  you  know  every  word  in  it, 
so  that  on  lo-morrow  we  will  be  able  to  read  this  little  story  about  the 
Frog. 
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For  being  so  attentive  and  quick  this  afternoon,  I  will  teach  you  a 
new  verse  of  your  calisthenic  song.  We  will  have  ten  minutes  for 
singing  before  the  bell  rings  for  dismissal,  so  rise  and  take  positions, 
and  drive  away  frowns  and  bad  feelings  by  singing  these  sweet  words, 
"Were  I  a  Bird." 

The  monitors  pass  the  hats  and  wraps,  and  I  allow  the  older  ones  to 
assist  their  smaller  companions  in  preparing  to  go  home.  When  all 
are  ready  and  quiet  regained,  a  bow  is  the  signal  for  dismissal,  and 
the  fifty  little  ones  march  from  the  room  into  the  street,  on  their  way 
homeward.  I,  with  my  small  refractories,  remain  and  spend  some 
time  together  in  going  over  missed  lessons,  and  learning  that  "  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,**  even  among  the  wee  folks. 


Hints  to  Teachers. 

BY  S.  P.  ROBINS,  LL.  D.,  SUPT.  OF  PROTESTANT  SCHOOLS,  MONTREAL, 
GENERAL. 

1.  Remember  that,  inasmuch  as  you  are  left  very  much  to  the 
guidance  of  your  own  judgment  in  the  management  of  your  class, 
it  is  especially  necessary  to  use  all  your  observant  and  inventive 
faculties  for  securing  the  best  possible  result  of  your  labor. 

2.  That  the  best  possible  result  is  the  thorough  preparation  of 
each  of  your  own  pupils  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  perform  all 
other  duties  well  hereafter.  The  first  aim  is  not  a  high  standard 
of  attainment,  but  a  good  discipline  of  mind  and  manner,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  attained  with  each  little  pupil. 

3.  Because  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  that  are  earliest 
formed  are  the  most  persistent  and  influential  throughout  life,  and 
because  the  imitative  faculties  of  a  little  child  are  especially  active 
and  his  nature  peculiarly  impressible,  yours  is  the  most  important 
work  done  in  school.  It  is  difficult  work,  but  if  well  done,  you 
deserve  corresponding  consideration  and  honor.  If  you  do  not  get 
them  now,  yet  your  heart  and  life  being  right  in  other  respects,  you 
will  secure  them  hereafter. 

4.  As  you  are  conducting,  in  common  with  other  painstaking 
and  successful  teachers,  a  great  experiment  in  the  management  of 
half-day  classes  with  very  litde  children,  carefully  observe  whatever 
in  your  manner,  or  in  the  ingenious  devices  to  which  you  will  be  led, 
makes  for  your  success,  practice  it  diligently,  and  tell  it  to  others. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

There  is  no  need  of  reference  here  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
successful  teacher  acquires  ascendency  over  each  of  her  pupils  by 
strength  and  consistency  of  character,  by  a  loving  heart,  a  kind 
manner  and  a  clear  and  vigorous  understanding.  All  these  things 
are  pre-supposed  in  the  successful  teacher.  When,  as  in  my  presence 
less  than  twelve  months  ago,  a  teacher  says  to  a  class,  "I  will  look 
at  the  slate  of  no  child  out  of  place,"  and  then  in  less  than  a  minute 
does  so.  it  is  not  surprising  that  her  class  despise  her  authority,  and 
make  little  or  no  progress.  One  who  can  promise  so  lightly,  and 
forget  so  readily,  is  fit  for  no  important  trust;  certainly,  not  for  that 
of  the  teacher.  But  there  are  many  things,  littie  in  themselves 
though  important  in  their  results  in  discipline,  which  are  sometimes 
overlooked  even  by  those  who  have  all  the  essential  elements  of 
excellent  teachers. 

1.  Consider  well  the  disposition  of  a  little  child.  He  is  active,  but 
undisciplined.  He  longs  to  know,  takes  great  delight  in  learning ; 
he  loves  to  do,  takes  great  delight  in  putting  his  knowledge  into 
practice.     But  then  he  has  but  little  persistency  and  steadiness. 

2.  You  must,  therefore,  when  he  is  not  at  play,  teach  him  con- 
standy,  or  keep  him  doing  constantly,  and  this  with  rapid  alterations 
from  the  employment  of  his  mind  to  the  employment  of  his  body. 

3.  So  you  must  never  be  without  a  definite  plan  of  action  that 
shall  engage  the  attention  of  every  child.  A  half-minute's  embar- 
rassment of  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  will  work  ruin 
in  its  discipline  for  the  time  being,  and  a  child  with  nothing  definite 
to  do  at  any  time  during  the  school  session  becomes  forthwith  a 
center  of  disturbance. 

4.  You  must  not  put  too  prolonged  a  strain  on  the  feeble  power 
of  attention  in  pupils  of  preparatory  grades.  Let  your  work  be 
varied,  and  your  lessons  short  and  lively.  Let  the  teacher  who  will 
follow  you  in  the  school  course  have  most  of  the  trouble  involved  in 
securing  long-continued  and  concentrated  attention. 

5.  Frequent  change  of  rooms  will  much  facilitate  your  work.  In 
some  schools  visited  there  is  not  nearly  enough  of  this.  Your  class 
should  occupy  two  rooms  during  parts  of  every  hour.  This  may 
compel  you  to  change  in  the  middle  of  a  lesson,  but  you  can  so 
choose  the  lessons  that  the  interruption  will  not  be  harmful. 

6.  Much  aid  to  discipline  is  afforded  by  the  drill  of  changing 
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rooms,  by  simple  calisthenic  exercises  and  by  exercise  songs.  But 
this  aid  is  only  secured  by  the  enforcement  of  prompt  and  exact 
obedience. 

7.  Hence,  the  slightest  tap  of  the  bell  should  be  followed  by  imme- 
diate and  intense  silence,  not,  however,  permitted  to  continue  long. 

8.  Hence,  also,  the  first  word  of  each  command  must  be  so  chosen 
and  given  as  to  suggest  invariably  what  is  to  follow ;  the  next  and 
finishing  word  of  the  command  must  be  the  signal  for  the  prompt, 
universal,  and,  therefore,  simultaneous  execution  of  the  command. 

9.  Hence,  also,  no  second  command  should  be  given  until  the  first 
has  been  universally  and  precisely  obeyed. 

10.  Finally,  the  effect  of  each  command  must  be  minutely  consid- 
ered beforehand.  For  example,  in  a  series  of  commands  those  first 
given  should  be  those  that  can  be  executed  noiselessly,  the  whole 
series  being  terminated  by  that  one  which  necessarily  involves  dis- 
turbance. 

TEACHING. 

1.  You  must  yourself  be  accurate.  The  distinction  between  the 
well  educated  and  the  improperly  educated,  is  just  here,  that  the  one 
is,  and  the  other  is  not,  automatically  and  minutely  correct  in  recoU 
lection,  in  mode  of  thought,  in  manner  of  expression.  Do  not  teach 
anything  that  must  be  subsequently  unlearned. 

2.  With  little  children,  especially  at  the  outset,  much  attention 
must  be  given  to  them  individually.  This,  however,  in  many  in- 
stances, can  be  done  so  as  to  interest  others,  not  directly  addressed, 
who  may  be  appealed  to  to  give  the  information  that  their  companion 
requires. 

3.  The  eflfect  of  every  collective  lesson  is  greatly  increased  when 
every  child  attends  to  the  whole  lesson.  But  this  attention  can  be 
secured  only  by  making  each  child  feel  that  in  all  you  say  you  have 
reference  to  him. 

4.  Hence,  recitations  and  other  exercises  must  not  be  wholly,  nor 
even  principally,  simultaneous.  No  more  convincing  evidence  of 
inexperience  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  is  needed  than  the  general 
inability  of  a  class  to  report  individually,  what  in  concert,  or  rather 
following  the  lead  of  one  or  two,  they  can  in  sing-song  style  deliver 
simultaneously. 

5.  In  questioning  a  class,  you  should  not  give  it  to  be  understood 
whether  you  intend  to  have  the  answer  from  the  whole  class  or  from 
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any  particular  pupil  until  after  your  question  has  been  asked  and  a 
moment's  pause  for  reflection  and  recollection  has  been  allowed. 
After  the  pause,  you  may  say,  "John  Brown,*'  or  "any  one,'*  and 
then  expect  an  instant  answer.  Thus  you  prevent  one  or  two  higher 
pupils  suggesting  the  answer  to  all  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  you  se- 
cure the  attention  of  each  to  the  work  in  hand. 

6  Take  care  that  each  child  gets  a  fair  share  of  questioning. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  has  a  few  names  that  somehow  spring  first  to 
the  tongue,  and  their  owners  get  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  When 
the  teacher  is  conscious  of  this,  let  her  make  sure  of  each  child  occa- 
sionally by  some  such  device  as  the  following :  Let  the  whole  class 
stand,  and  as  questions  are  answered  by  individuals,  let  them  sit. 
Thus  proceed  until  every  child  is  seated. 

7.  Holding  up  the  hand  to  indicate  the  wish  to  reply  to  a  question 
is  open  to  great  abuse.  Forward  children  answer  everything.  Timid 
or  diffident  children  answer  nothing.  It  is  a  good  rule  that  the  hand 
shall  not  be  held  up  except  when  another  pupil  has  made  a  mistake, 
or  when  the  teacher,  in  asking  a  question  that  she  thinks  a  little  too 
hard  for  the  class  generally,  gives  special  permission  to  raise  it. 

8.  Rising  from  the  seat,  running  after  the  teacher,  thrusting  the 
hand  into  the  teacher's  face,  snapping  the  fingers,  are  highly  improper 
acts,  instances  of  each  of  which  I  have  seen  as  importunate  efforts  to 
attract  the  teacher's  attention.'  At  times  the  teacher,  by  standing  so 
that  she  cannot  see  the  whole  class,  is  the  direct  cause  of  such  rude- 
ness. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  work  with  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  teacher  in  two  classes  at  once.  Having  given  one  class  an  exer- 
cise on  the  slates,  or  one  of  some  other  kind,  that  has  been  properly 
explained,  that  is  within  their  power,  and  the  result  of  which  can  be 
subsequently  examined  by  yourself,  bend  your  undivided  attention 
on  the  other  class. 

10.  In  the  examination  of  slate  work,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better  that 
children  bring  it  to  the  teacher  than  that  the  teacher  go  to  examine 
it.  Hence,  in  every  room  pupils  should  be  taught  how,  without 
marking  time,  or  marching  noisily,  to  move  in  single  file  before  the 
teacher,  showing  work  as  they  pass  slowly,  and  then  to  return  in 
order  to  their  places,  having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  room. 

11.  Home  work  is  not  needed  in  preparatory  classes.  It  will 
much  conduce  to  good  order,  therefore,  if  books,  slates  and  pencils 
be  always  left  in  school  under  the  care  of  the  teacher. 
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12.  The  Preparatory  Limit  Table  should  be  interpreted  rather  as  a 
maximum  than  as  a  minimum. 

READING. 

1.  Use  cards  frequently  for  individual  as  well  as  for  simultaneous 
reading. 

2.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  the  set  order  of  words.  Pick  out 
words  here  and  there  ;  read  backward  as  well  as  forward. 

3.  I  had  supposed  the  teaching  of  reading  by  spelling  thus,  **  m  " 
**  e  "  me;  **  e"  *'  double-gee  *'  eg-g,  to  be  obsolete ;  really,  I  find  it  only 
obsolescent.  If  a  word  be  analyzed  at  all,  /or  purposes  of  readings 
it  should  be  by  the  powers,  and  not  by  the  names  of  the  letters. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  you  have  not  an  abacus  that  stands  on  feet,  ask  for  one. 

2.  Use  the  abacus  yourself,  but  let  the  children  use  it  constantly. 

3.  Do  not  aim  to  go  beyond  the  limit,  20. 

4.  Let  every  kind  of  relation  among  numbers  be  taken  with  each 
successive  number;  L  ^.,  do  not  teach  addition  first,  and  then  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  in  succession,  but  teach  all  these 
operations,  as  mentally  performed,  simultaneously.  Thus,  that  three 
and  three  are  six,  that  three  is  the  half  of  six,  and  that  three  is  con- 
tained in  six  twice,  are  but  different  ways  of  regarding  the  same  fact. 

COMMON   THINGS— OBJECT    LESSONS— STORIES — SINGING. 

1.  See  that  you  have,  use  yourself,  and  set  the  children  to  use, 
scales  and  weights,  a  two- foot  rule,  a  clock  card,  and  a  compass. 

2.  Object  lessons  must  be  very  simple,  but  they  ought  to  be  none 
the  less  on  that  account,  carefully  prepared.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to 
see  a  teacher  standing  before  a  class  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  or 
what  to  say  next. 

3.  Similarly,  a  story  should  be  prepared  beforehand.  Great  in- 
terest will  be  added  if  the  teacher  simply  illustrate  her  story  by 
drawing  on  the  blackboard  as  it  proceeds. 

4.  In  questioning  children  in  all  subjects,  the  aim  should  be  to 
get  connected  answers  of  some  length,  but  this  can  only  be  very 
slowly  accomplished. 

5.  Teach   children   to  sing  distinctly,  but  not  too  noisily.    The 
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musical  effect  of  a  perpetual  bawl  is  even  worse  than  that  of  a  per- 
petual whisper.  It  is  no  harm  to  have  an  occasional  J^  passage,  but 
then  let  us  also  occasionally  have  pp. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.  Stand  so  that  you  can  see  all  the  children  of  the  class,  and  so 
that  each  one  of  them  can  see,  when  necessary,  what  you  do  and 
how  you  do  it.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  overlook  children  from  be- 
hind. 

2.  Be  not  noisy.  Speak  distinctly  and  quietly,  so  that  children 
will  listen  to  hear  you ;  do  not  shout,  so  that  they  must  hear  you 
whether  they  will  or  no.  Even  if  a  busy  hum  of  work  (pleasant  to 
hear)  fill  the  room,  do  not  raise  your  voice  too  much ;  call  attention 
by  a  light  stroke  of  the  bell  before  you  speak,  then  speak  in  the 
midst  of  a  profound  silence.  Pointers  and  rulers  were  not  made 
for  banging  desks  with.  Teachers  feet  have  other  purposes  than 
stamping  on  the  floor. 

3.  Be  not  fussy.  Self-possession  that  quietly  takes  note  of  all 
surroundings,  and  that  adjusts  itself  unruffled  and  without  effort 
to  them  all,  is  the  secret  of  easy  government,  as  it  is  also  the  last 
refinement  of  the  perfect  gentleman. 

4.  Look  out  for  short-sighted  children,  and  for  children  who  are 
hard  of  hearing.  These  physical  imperfections  are  often  unknown 
to  the  children  themselves,  and  long  escape  the  notice  of  parents 
and  teachers.  Unfortunately,  not  only  do  they  give  an  appearance 
of  stupidity  to  children  that  are  really  bright,  but  they  most  seri- 
ously retard  progress  unless  compensated  by  the  considerate  ar- 
rangements of  the  teacher.  Let  as  many  exercises  as  possible 
cause  the  children  to  lift  the  eyes  up  from  books  to  maps,  pictures, 
at  a  distance  and  work  done  on  the  black-board,  so  that  the  tend- 
ency to  short- sigh tedness  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  checked. 

5.  Embrace  eagerly  any  opportunity  that  may  be  afforded  you  of 
visiting  the  classes  of  other  preparatory  teachers.  I  have  seen 
some  excellent  work  done  in  some  of  them,  and  in  almost  all  the 
work  is  good.  There  is  not  a  single  class  in  which  I  have  not  seen 
at  least  one  thing  done  so  well  that  I  could  wish  all  other  teachers 
of  the  same  grade  had  an  opportunity  to  see  it. —  Canada  School 
Journal, 
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History. 

What  teaching  history  is,  I  shall  not  carefully  inquire.  It  suffices  to 
say,  beginning  with  facts  it  must  not  end  with  facts.  The  philosophy 
of  history  is  impossible  in  a  grammar  school ;  but  the  connection  of 
events — antecedent  and  consequent,  cause  and  effect,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  things  so  far  from  being  impossible  is  altogether  possible  and 
necessary.  This  relation  is  the  thread  that  binds  all  the  facts  to- 
gether. Among  the  advantages  arising  from  keeping  this  relation 
constandy  in  mind  are  these:  (i)  Cause  and  effect  is  one  of  the 
strongest  principles  of  association  of  ideas,  thus  powerfully  aiding 
the  memory  in  retaining  facts  ;  (2)  The  search  for  causes  makes  the 
study  all  the  more  intelligent  and  fruitful ;  (3)  The  logical  faculty  as 
well  as  the  memory  is  constantly  stimulated.  One  main  advantage 
attending  the  History  is  the  inculcation  of  patriotism ;  another  one 
almost  equally  great  is  the  light  thrown  upon  human  life  and  char- 
acter.— Supt  B,  A,  Hinsdale^  Clevelandy  Ohio. 


Southern  GoUeges  and  Sohools. 

[The  extracts  given  below  will  furnish  food  for  thought  to  the  friends  of  education 
all  over  the  South.  They  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the  October  Atlantic  written 
by  Charles  Forster  Smith,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  intimations  in  the  article 
itMlf,  was  once  professor  in  Williams  College,  Mass.,  but  for  six  years  past  a  profes- 
sor in  Vandeibilt  University.  The  article  seems  to  have  been  written  with  the  desire 
to  make  a  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  case,  and  after  consultation  with  a  number 
of  prominent  Southern  educators. — Ed.] 

There  is  a  great  awakening  in  the  South  with  regard  to  public  schools ;  but  in  the 
higher  education  our  policy,  or  rather  tendency,  has  always  been  wrong.  We  have 
too  many  so-called  colleges  and  universities,  and  too  few  preparatory  schools.  There 
has  been  no  great  advance,  if  any,  in  college  work  in  the  South  since  the  war,  and  in 
preparation  for  college  there  has  been  a  positive  decline  in  most  of  the  States.  I  am 
led  to  this  view  partly  by  my  own  experience ;  for  in  six  years  of  college  work  in  the 
South  I  have  found  few  men  whom  I  considered  fully  prepared,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  work,  for  a  good  Freshman  class.  Besides,  I  have  consulted  by  letter 
leading  educators  in  most  of  the  Southern  States :  of  twenty  professors,  ten,  whose 
experience  covers  both  periods,  say  that  preparation  before  i860  was  better  than  it 
has  been  since ;  six,  who  began  to  teach  after  the  war,  make  no  comparison,  but  de- 
plore in  the  strongest  terms  the  present  low  state  of  preparation ;  four  think  we  have 
improved  somewhat  in  this  respect.  For  other  proof  of  the  decline  in  preparatory 
work,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  remind  Southern  educators  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  oar  anie-bellum  academies  or  preparatory  schools — schools  which,   upon   the 
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whole,  did  better  work  than  our  Southern  colleges  did — no  longer  exists.  This  fact 
is  almost  universally  admitted  by  my  correspondents.  In  Louisiana,  out  of  twenty- 
four  or  more  academies  fostered  by  the  State  before  the  war,  not  one  survives. 
Louisiana  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  respect. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  this  decline  in  secondary  education  ?  The  war  had 
its  effect.  Many  fine  old  academies  went  down  in  the  general  ruin.  But  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  this ;  for  why  was  the  mortality  so  much  greater  among 
the  schools  than  among  the  colleges  ?  Besides,  most  of  the  academies  in  Louisiana, 
referred  to  above,  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  war.  Again,  business  has  taken  the 
place  of  oHum  cum  digniiaie;  the  result  has  been  eagerness,  impatience,  haste  to 
get  into  active  employment.  Young  men  will  not  take  the  time  to  get  ready  for  col 
lege,  nor  stay  in  college  when  they  get  there.  Naturally  there  has  been  a  reflex 
action  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  which  have  adapted  their  requirements  to  the  new 
conditions.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  public  schools  on  college  work,  an  eminent 
Georgia  professor  writes  me :  "  The  bastard  *  common-school  system '  has  broken  up 
the  large  neighborhood  schools  that  used  to  exist  in  Georgia,  and  the  fragments  are 
generally  in  the  hands  of  young  women  and  others,  who  are  incompetent  to  prepare 
young  men  for  college/'  In  the  same  strain  writes  a  professor  from  Virginia :  *<  Our 
public  schools  have  as  yet  done  nothing  towards  making  themselves  preparatory 
schools  to  the  colleges.  They  have,  however,  succeeded  in  totally  destroying  the 
<  old  field  schools '  that  used  to  do  that  work  before  the  war."  There  is  at  present 
serious  trouble  just  here.  We  look  forward  to  a  better  day,  but  the  transition  stage 
is  very  disheartening.  A  leading  member  of  the  School  Board  in  Nashville  said 
recently :  "  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  know  how  to  get  a  boy  fitted  for  college.  The 
public  high  school  does  not  do  it,  and  yet  no  private  preparatory  school  can  exist 
beside  it."  There  are  in  Tennessee  only  four  public  high  schools,  but  in  none  of 
these  is  Greek  taught,  and  in  only  one  sufficient  Latin  for  the  freshmen  class  of  a 
good  college ;  other  branches  are  little  ahead  of  the  Latin.  There  is  usually  in  the 
South  a  gulf  of  one  or  two  years  between  the  public  high  school  and  the  college. 
It  would  seem  easy  enough  to  put  on  extra  classes  at  the  top,  and  charge  extra  fees 
for  the  instruction,  but  it  has  not  been  done.  It  will  be  done,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as 
the  colleges  make  their  terms  of  admission  such  as  to  require  it.  When  we  shall 
begin  to  approach  the  Massachusetts  idea,  where  "  in  every  town  containing  four 
thousand  inhabitants  and  over  a  high  school  is  required  to  be  kept,  in  which  the 
pupils  are  all  offered  the  advantages  of  a  preparation  for  any  of  our  colleges,"  and 
where  the  high  schools  are  so  popular  that  *<  about  eighty  towns  are  now  maintaining 
such  schools,  though  not  required  to  do  so  by  law,"  and  where  the  whole  number 
of  these  public  high  schools  is  226,  certainly  we  in  the  South  shall  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  public  schools.  This  state  of  affairs  in  Massachusetts  is  but  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  policy  inau^iuratrd  in  1647  by  the  law  of  the  colony,  which  re- 
quired "that  every  town  of  ore  hundred  fan  ilies  should  maintain  a  school,  the 
teacher  of  which  should  be  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university." 

But  the  greatest  cause  of  the  decline  of  preparatory  schools  is,  I  believe,  none  of 
these.  The  great  fault  is  with  the  colleges  themselves.  Preparation  for  college  regu- 
lates itself  by  the  ?aw  of  supply  and  demand.  All  the  colleges  publish  requirements 
for  admission ;  very  few  enforce  them.     Since  the  boy  is  not  required  to  prepare  for 
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ooUege,  he  comes  to  college  without  preparation.  What  little  there  was  in  the  way 
of  college  endowments  in  the  South  was  swept  away  by  the  war.  The  colleges  must 
live,  however,  and  no  resource  was  left  but  to  live  on  tuition  fees — ^what  no  good  col- 
lege could  live  on.  Hence  arose  an  unseemly  competition  for  numbers,  and  this  has 
gone  on — as  was  natural,  since  there  are  among  us  at  least  three  times  as  many  col- 
leges as  the  country  can  legitimately  support — until  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
entered  into  competition  with  the  very  preparatory  schools,  and  left  them  nothing  to 
do.  '*  The  university,"  writes  a  professor  in  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  Virginia, 
« takes  students  whom  we  ought  to  have.  We  take  the  boys  who  should  be  in  our 
preparatory  school,  and  it,  again,  takes  infants  (so  to  say)  who  ought  to  be  taught  at 
home." 

The  greatest  evil  in  Southern  education,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
many  colleges  and  universities.  One  would  suppose  that  in  America  the  mere  num- 
ber of  colleges  would  no  longer  impose  upon  any  one,  but  such  statements  as  the 
following  occur  in  a  recent  defence  of  Southern  ante-belium  education :  "  In  i860 
the  New  England  States  had  twenty-one  colleges,  with  3,738  students,  and  the  single 
State  of  Georgia  had  thirty-two  colleges,  with  3,302  students."  <*  This  is  a  startling 
showing,"  the  writer  adds.  Indeed  it  is.  The  irresistible  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  the  State  of  Georgia  was  better  educated  than  all  New  England.  The  same 
writer  compar.es  the  eight  colleges  in  Massachusetts  with  the  twenty-three  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  two  colleges  in  New  Hampshire  with  the  fourteen  in  South  Carolina. 
He  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  college  is  a  college.  The  paragraph 
that  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
two  universities  in  England,  four  in  France,  ten  in  Prussia,  and  thirty-seven  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  seriously  taken,  would  prove  Ohio  to  be  the  most  highly  educated 
land  the  world  ever  saw.  A  professor  in  a  small  Southwestern  college  once  gravely 
informed  me  that  the  course  in  Latin  in  his  college  was  higher  than  that  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  proved  it  by  his  catahgui,  Emerson  or  Carlyle  (I  forget 
which)  writes  to  the  other:  "  Nothing  can  lie  worse  than  figures  except  facts."  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  work  out  the  problem  of  the  relative  superiority  of  New  England 
and  the  South,  in  point  of  culture,  in  this  way :  In  the  six  New  England  States  there 
are  only  seventeen  male  colleges ;  in  six  Southern  States — namely,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia — there  are  sixty- 
seven  male  colleges— just  four  to  one.  Is  that  the  ratio  of  culture  of  the  two  sec- 
tions ?  What  better  reductio  ad  absurdum  could  one  wish  ?  How  many  of  our  col- 
leges would  Harvard  alone  outweigh  in  any  just  estimate  of  higher  education  ?  Any 
one  who  will  study  the  question  carefully  will  be  very  likely  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  United  States  culture  is  generally  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  colleges.  Where  you  find  the  largest  number  of  colleges  you  will  be  apt  to  find 
the  fewest  fitting-schools  and  the  lowest  state  of  what  we  call  the  higher  education. 
In  fact,  great  density  of  ignorance  round  about  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  college. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  generally  admitted  that  New  England,  and  especially  Massa- 
chusetts, approximates  more  nearly  the  proper  state  of  higher  education  than  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States;  and  on  that  assumption  some  comparisons  are 
made,  with  no  purpose,  however,  of  depreciating  the  South,  but  simply  to  ascertain 
just  how  we  stand  in  educational  matters. 
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In  1880  Tennessee  had  twenty-one  male  colleges  and  aniversities,  and  sixteen 
female  colleges  and  seminaries,  ten  of  which  latter  confer  college  degrees ;  hot  there 
were  only  two  distinct  preparatory  schools — though  at  least  nineteen  colleges  had 
preparatory  departments, — sixty-three  secondary  schools,  and  foor  public  high  schools. 
It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  sixty  three  secondary 
schools  could  fit  a  boy  for  a  good  college.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1880,  there  were 
seven  male  colleges  and  universities,  and  two  female ;  but  there  were  twenty-three 
preparatory  schools,  a  large  number  of  which  would  anywhere  in  Ihe  South  or  West 
be  called  colleges,  and  215  public  high  schools  (now  226),  with  4^  teachers  and 
18,758  pupils,  besides  forty-six  other  schools  for  secondary  instruction. 

The  income  of  sixteen  New  England  colleges  in  1881  was  11,024,563*,  and  they 
had  720,187  volumes  in  their  libraries ;  all  the  oneliundred  and  twenty  three  Southern 
colleges  and  universities  had  together  an  income  of  ^1,079,187  and  668,667  volumes. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Southern  colleges  and  universities,  sixty-nine 
had  each  property  in  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  valued  at  not  more  than  150,000;  of 
the  sixty-nine,  there  were  thirty- five  with  not  more  than  ^25,000,  and  fourteen  with 
not  more  than  ^10,000.  Of  the  sixty-nine,  only  five  report  productive  funds  valued 
at  ^50,000 ;  five  more  report  ^25.000 ;  the  remainder  report  less  or  none — mostly 
none.  In  New  England,  in  1 881,  not  a  coU^e  reported  property  valued  at  less  than 
^100,000,  and  only  two  productive  funds  below  ^150,000.  The  forty  three  New 
England  preparatory  schools  reported  in  188 1  nearly  twice  as  much  property  and 
productive  funds  as  the  sixty-nine  weakest  Southern  colleges,  and,  indeed,  four  of 
these  preparatory  schools  had  as  much  property  and  as  much  productive  funds  as  the 
sixty-nine  Southern  colleges. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  regular  preparatory  schools  in  the  United 
States  in  1880,  there  were  in  New  England  forty-six ;  in  the  six  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  forty-six ;  in  the  Southern  States,  six ;  in  the  remaining  (Western  and  Pacific) 
States,  twenty<seven.  **  Forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  property,  eighty-four  per  cent,  of 
the  productive  funds,  and  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  productive  funds 
represented  in  the  list  of  preparatory  schools  are  from  New  England. 

Money  will  not  of  itself  make  a  college  or  university,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
college  and  university  cannot  be  made  without  it.  For  universities,  indeed,  as  Presi- 
dent Oilman  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  tens  or  even  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars ;  it  is  a  question  of  millions  " ;  and  for  a  good  col- 
lege at  the  present  day  it  is  hardly  a  question  of  less  than  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  We  cripple  our  college  work  all  over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
South  and  West,  by  spreading  our  resources  too  much.  The  money  that  would  run 
a  reasonable  number  of  colleges  well  serves  merely  to  protect  the  feeble  existence  of 
a  great  many.  The  policy  of  diffusion,  rather  than  concentration  of  resources,  is  in 
education  necessarily  fatal  to  high  and  thorough  standards.  When  I  think  of  our 
educational  policy,  the  anecdote  about  Franklin  Pierce  always  occurs  to  me.  After 
he  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  an  itinerant  lecturer  asked  an  innkeeper 
among  Pierce's  native  hills,  "  What  sort  of  a  man  is  General  Pierce  ?  *'  •*  Waal,"  he 
replied,  *'  up  here,  where  everybody  knows  Frank  Pierce,  and  where  Frank  Pierce 


^Manifestly  an  error,  for  Harrard's  anntul  ezpenra  aeoonnt,  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  lald  to  ht 
tM2,8M,  and  Tale's  OTor  |860»000. 
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knows  everybody,  he's  a  pretty  considerable  fellow,.  I  tell  yon ;  but  come  to  spread 
him  out  over  this  whole  country,  I'm  afraid  he'll  be  dreadful  thin  in  some  places.'' 
The  "  terttum  comparaHonis^^  as  the  commentators  on  Homer  call  it,  is  the  dreadful 
thinness  in  some  places. 

*»  «  »  «  ««*»«« 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied,  however,  that  the  South  errs  more  than  some  other 
parts  of  the  country  with  regard  to  diffusion  of  resources  in  the  higher  education. 
For  instance,  in  Ohio,  in  1881,  the  combined  income  reported  by  thirty-six  colleges 
and  universities  was  1302,436,  and  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in  college  libraries 
was  321,147.  Harvard  University  alone  reported  that  year  ^357,431  and  214,000 
volumes.  There  were  in  Ohio  seventeen  colleges  and  universities  with  property 
valued  at  not  more  than  1^50,000  each ;  nine  of  these,  indeed,  having  not  more  than 
1^25,000,  and  three  not  over  1 10,000.  Again,  eleven  report  no  productive  funds; 
twenty-six  have  not  more  than  ^10,000  income,  of  which  number  eighteen  have  not 
over  1^5,000  income.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  reveaU  the  same 
state  of  affairs  in  Illinois  with  twenty-eight  colleges  and  universities,  Iowa  with 
eighteen,  Indiana  with  fifteen ;  and  so  it  is  in  other  States. 

[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  universities  of  the  South,  and  especially  of  the 
curriculum  and  elective  systems  in  connection  with  them.  The  author  takes  occasion 
in  the  discussion  to  pay  a  high  tribute  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  Among  other 
bad  results,  as  the  author  thinks,  of  the  elective  system  for  colleges  is  that  of  long  ex- 
aminatians.    After  considering  their  influence  on  college  work,  he  continues :] 

This  mania  for  long  examinations,  beginning  in  the  higher  institutions,  has  worked 
downward  until  it  has  invaded  even  the  primary  schools.  In  the  public  schools  of 
Nashville  the  examinations  are  held  in  writing  from  the  time  the  children  learn  how 
to  write,  and  they  have  two  examinations  a  day,  together  equal  to  five  or  six  hours. 
The  children  of  one  of  my  colleagues  in  Vanderbilt  have  written  examinations,  in 
one  of  the  private  primary  schools  in  Nashville,  covering  five  or  six-  consecutive 
hours.  They  are  eleven  and  thirteen  years  old  respectively.  Think  of  a  child  <  of 
eleven  years  writing  five  hours  in  succession !  It  is  physical  torture  !  It  is  cruelty 
•  to  animals ! 
»»«»  *  «  *  «««« 

We  have  also  in  the  South,  of  course,  the  same  trouble  that  exists  all  over  the 
country — namely,  the  overtaxing  of  students  by  requiring  too  many  studies  for  gradu- 
ation. It  is  an  evil  that  thinking  men  see  to  exist  even  in  the  public  school  courses. 
Chancellor  Garland  says:  "The  vicious  feature  in  our  colleges  is  overtaxing  the 
pupil  with  routine  work,  and  affording  no  opportunity  for  general  culture  by  reading 
useful  books.  Our  students  have  too  many  subjects  to  study.  They  have  time  only 
to  learn  lessons;  none  to  master  sufy'ects  and  principles.  It  is  a  cramming  process." 
It  is  a  constant  subject  of  remark  among  Southern  professors  how  little  students  read. 
The  students  are  aware  of  this,  but  claim,  with  much  justice,  that  they  have  no  time  for 
reading.  I  was  astonished,  when  a  professor  in  Williams  College,  to  see  how  many 
daily  papers  were  taken  by  the  students.  Still  more  surprised  and  delighted  was  I 
to  hear  a  Sophomore  say  that  he  and  a  classmate  were  accustomed  to  meet  once  or 
twice  a  week  and  to  read  aloud  and  discuss  Emerson,  and  that  they  had  just  finished 
aU  his  works.    That  man  stood  near  the  head  of  his  class.     I  remember  with  what  a 
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feeling  of  pride  another  student  showed  me  his  treasures,  the  British  and  American 
poets,  and  how  I  marveled  at  his  knowledge  of  them.  He  was  only  one  of  many. 
Students  crossing  the  campus  of  the  South  Carolina  College  late  at  night  used  to  see 
George  McDuffie's  light  burning,  and  hear  his  sonorous  voice  as  he  read  aloud  some 
English  masterpiece.  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  allow  our  students  time  for  that  now. 
In  Harvard  and  Yale,  with  the  exhaustive  preparation  they  can  and  do  require  for 
admission,  the  elective  studies,  in  the  higher  classes  particularly,  seem  to  solve  the 
problem  in  great  measure.  But  with  us,  where  wretched  preparation  is  the  rule, 
election  is  never  safe  before  the  third  or  fourth  year,  if  then.  It  seems  to  me  the 
only  plan  is  for  the  better  colleges  in  the  South  to  have  and  rigidly  enforce  certain 
fixed  requirements  for  admission ;  then  to  have  two  or  more  parallel  courses,  as  cir- 
cumstances allow,  with  fewer  studies  in  each  course,  and  more  time  given  to  each ; 
and  finally,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  if  possible,  some  elective  studies. 

After  this  jeremiad  there  is  space  only  for  the  mention  of  a  few  of  the  hopeful 
signs  in  Southern  educational  work.  I  take  hope  from  the  fact  that  the  South  is  more 
generally  aroused  on  the  subject  of  education  than  ever  before,  that  primary  educa- 
tion is  more  generally  diffused.  The  effect  will  be  seen  in  time.  Young  men  who 
aspire  to  professorships  are  beginning  to  fit  themselves  for  the  higher  work  in  a  man- 
ner not  known  before.  The  unwritten  law  of  good  Northern  colleges,  that  a  young 
man  must  have  first-class  university  training,  at  home  or  abroad,  if  he  hopes  to  rise, 
is  being  established  among  us,  too.  Eleven  graduates  of  recent  years  of  a  college  in 
South  Carolina,  which  has  really  not  more  than  one  hundred  names  on  its  rolls,  are 
now  pursuing,  or  propose  to  pursue,  a  university  course  either  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  these  young  men  are  seeking  not  professional 
training,  but  simply  higher  culture.  Best  of  all,  two-thirds  of  them  are  making  the 
money  necessary  for  the  course  they  propose.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  incomes 
reported  by  Southern  colleges  from  l88o  to  i88i  of  1109,330.  The  idea  that  col 
leges  must  be  endowed  is  gaining  ground.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
fitting- schools  of  a  high  order  are  as  necessary  as  colleges.  We  do  not  yet,  however, 
appreciate  the  truth  that  preparatory  schools,  in  order  to  good  work  and  permanence^ 
must  be  endowed.  Two  facts  have  given  me  more  encouragement  than  anything 
«lse.  CuUeoka,  recognized  as  the  best  fitting-school  in  Tennessee,  \t  every  year 
crowded  with  students  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  and  sometimes  rejects  in  one  year 
applicants  enough  to  fill  another  school.  The  other  fact  is  the  founding  and  endow- 
ing, a  few  years  ago,  of  the  Holy  Communion  Institute,  a  good  academy,  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  We  have  probably  touched  the  lowest  point,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  young  will  see  better  things  in  the  **  New  South  **  than  our  fathers  ever  saw. 


In  commenting  on  the  article  of  Professor  Smith,  The  New  England  yournal  of 
Education  (prpbably  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo)  says  editorially: 

We  have  no  expectation  of  a  revival  of  the  ante-bellum  state  of  educational  affiurs 
and  little  sympathy  with  that  class  of  college  men  who  denounce  the  people's  com- 
mon school  as  the  enemy  of  the  higher  education.  To  our  mind,  the  Southern  people 
were  never  in  so  hopeful  an  educational  state  as  to-day.  They  are  honestly,  ener- 
getically, and,  in  the  main,  hopefully  trying  to  educate  eighteen  millions  of  people, 
one-half  of  whom  have  been  practically  overlooked  until  the  past  dozen  years.     In 
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the  beginning  of  such  a  magnificent  undertaking  it  is  not  left  for  school-men,  even 
the  most  eminent,  to  choose  what  they  will  do.  The  schoolmaster,  like  the  clergy- 
man— like  every  truly  educated  and  consecrated  man  or  woman  in  those  States — for 
a  generation  yet,  must  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  often  of  the  humblest  of  the 
people,  do  the  best  he  can,  and  wait  on  Providence  for  the  increase.  With  all  their 
trials,  no  body  of  teachers  in  any  country  have  a  more  responsible,  even  more  envi- 
able position,  than  the  superior  men  and  women  in  the  higher  grades  of  Southern 
educational  life. 

The  people  are  waking  with  a  mighty  impulse,  and  to  them  is  given  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  education,  with  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  Christendom,  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  noblest  educators  in  all  lands  for  encouragement.  We  believe 
the  college  work  of  the  South  is  on  a  broader,  more  scientific,  and  altogether  more 
progressive  basis  than  ever  before.  The  preparatory  department  does  a  great  deal 
more  for  an  earnest  student  than  could  be  done  by  the  exclusive,  old-time  academy » 
We  know  Vanderbilt  pretty  well,  and  believe  a  wide-awake,  hard-working  young 
fellow  from  the  country  will  get  a  more  vigorous  push  toward  a  higher  order  of  man- 
hood in  two  years  as  a  student  in  Nashville  than  was  possible  from  a  full  course  io 
any  reputable  college  in  New  England  a  generation  ago.  The  key  to  the  situation  is 
the  hearty  acceptance  by  the  college  fraternity  of  the  public-school  system;  the 
crowning  it,  when  possible,  by  the  preparatory  school ;  the  gradual  improvement  and 
endowment  of  the  best  academies ;  the  proper  handling  of  the  college  preparatory 
department,  and  the  gradual  working  out  of  the  extreme  elective  system.  With  such 
leaders  as  are  now  at  the  front,  reinforced  by  the  brilliant  group  of  young  men  enter- 
ing the  field,  there  need  be  no  cause  for  discouragement. 


[The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  Richmond  teachets,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene,  presents  a  phase  of  the  National  Educational  Association  not  before 
given  to  our  readers. — Ed.] 

National  Teachers'  Union,  Madison,  Wis.,  July,  1884. 

Dear  Mr,  Editor^ — Thinking  it  a  pity  that  our  hard-worked  Richmond  teachers 
should  not  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  in  some  parts  of  their  own  coun- 
try their  profession  is  honored  as  it  deserves,  I  send  you  a  very  concise  descrip- 
tion, copied  from  ike  Madison  Democrat  and  Wisconsin  State  ybumai,  of  the  glori- 
ous manner  in  which  the  Madisonians  welcomed  the  teachers  who  accepted  their  hos- 
pitable invitation  for  July,  1884 .  The  Richmond  representatives,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, were  great  in  appreciative  ability,  and  stand  second  to  none  in  their  admiration 
of  the  **  Great  Northwest,*'  and  especially  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  able  Mayor  of  Madi- 
son, whose  exertions  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the  Association  and  the 
enjo3rment  of  the  visitors. 

The  Illumination  in  Honor  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association. — 
Well,  the  capital  city  of  Wisconsin  experienced  a  grand  time  last  evening — the  grand- 
est in  her  history.  Her  illumination  was  beyond  all  description,  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  which  indulged  in  a  formal  opening  on  that 
occasion.  As  the  gloom  of  evening  approached,  all  the  gas-lamps  were  brought  into 
use,  the  hundreds  of  gas-jets  forming  arches  over  the  eight  entrances  to  the  park  were 
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lighted.  The  arched  lights  represented  red,  white  and  blue  colors.  Two  thousand 
Chinese  lanterns  showed  themselves  in  the  park,  along  the  various  walks  and  among 
the  trees.  Beside  this,  all  the  windows  around  the  park  presented  bright  lights.  The 
flood  of  light  seemed  magnificently  grand ;  but  when,  half  an  hour  afterward,  the 
electric  lights  over  the  dome,  at  the  entrances  and  in  the  interior  of  the  capitol 
shone  forth,  then  the  pencil  became  impotent.  There  was  no  longer  any  sense  in 
attempting  to  describe  the  scene.  Red  lights  were  visible  on  many  a  comer  and  in 
front  of  places  of  business.  Fiery  balloons  were  sent  up  from  Grube*s,  on  Pinckney, 
and  they  sailed  over  Monona,  viewed  by  the  thousands  of  people  in  the  park,  on  the 
streets,  and  in  houses. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly  chambers  and  in  the  Congre- 
gational church.  But  the  crowd  could  not  be  accommodated,  of  course.  Not  less 
than  3,000  people  were  assembled  at  the  east  front  of  the  capitol  listening  to  the 
happy  strains  of  Lueders's  band. 

As  a  Democrat  representative  was  gazing  over  the  scene.  General  Fairchild,  an 
active  member  of  the  principal  committee,  remarked,  *'  Mr.  Reporter,  you  can  state 
that  over  4,000  persons,  visitors,  will  occupy  beds  here  to-night,  assigned  to  them  by 
the  committee."  Then  there  are  about  2,000  others  who,  not  being  members  of  the 
Association,  care  for  themselves.  Madison,  then,  is  pretty  well  flooded  with  human- 
ity.    And  all  appear  contented. 

The  Reception  Given  by  Governor  Rusk  to  the  Public  in  Honor  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. — *'  How  grand — ^why,  it  is  just  perfectly 
beautiful  I*'  This  expression  was  indulged  in  by  a  lady  as  she  returned  from  Gov- 
ernor Rusk's  reception  last  evening. 

Now  for  the  explanation:  Governor  Rusk  gave  out  word  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  would  give  a  reception  to  the  public  in  honor  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, assembled  in  this  city.  This  invitation  was  announced  to  the  five  or  six 
thousand  people,  the  greater  number  of  them  being  of  the  Association,  at  the  gather- 
ing at  the  east  entrance  of  the  capitol,  last  Wednesday  morning,  and  it  was  accepted 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  Last  night  the  happy  event  took  place.  Nine  o'clock  was  the 
hour  set  for  the  commencement  of  the  ceremonies — and,  in  fact,  there  were  to  be  but 
few  and  very  brief  ceremonies. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed,  a  representative  of  the  Democrat  visited  the  scene 
of  operations,  on  Gilman  street,  between  Pinckney  and  Webster.  Passing  up  Pinck- 
ney street,  on  the  right  hand  side,  it  was  noticed  that  a  grand  illumination  began  at 
the  extreme  lower  portion  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Fuller's  place.  Reaching  Gilman  street,  the 
illumination  extended  down  Gilman  street,  eastward,  past  the  Fuller  place,  Gumey's, 
Fox's,  Aid.  Campbell's,  Dr.  Wilson's  and  Judge  Cassoday's.  On  the  other  side  of 
Gilman  street  the  illumination  extended  from  Gov.  Rusk's  place,  midway  between 
Webster  and  Pinckney,  to  Wisconsin  avenue,  taking  in  Col.  Vilas'  place,  corner  of 
the  avenue  and  Gilman  street.  Along  these  lines  hung  hundreds  of  Chinese  lan- 
terns, and  the  residences  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  Next  to  his  Excellency's  place 
the  Fuller  place  presented  the  most  attraction.  Here  ever  and  anon  red  fire  enriched 
the  scene.  The  spacious  lawn  between  the  Governor's  place  and  Mr.  Mears'  place, 
reaching  to  the  lakes,  was  filled  with  visitors.  In  this  lawn  were  tables  loaded  with 
ice  cream,  cake,  etc.,  and  waiters,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Chas.  Slightaqi,  did  good 
work  in  distributing  the  same  to  visitors.     Six  hundred  gallons  of  ice  cream  were 
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dispensed  with,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  midnight.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  thousand  people  answered  to  his  excellency's  invitation.  An  ocean  of  hu- 
manity was  noted,  and  all  was  happiness.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the 
grandest  events  Madison  ever  witnessed. 

Parties  receiving  guests  were :  Governor  and  Mrs.  Rusk,  Miss  Ida  Rusk,  Hon. 
John  Eaton,  United  States  Commisioner  of  Education,  Gen.  Samuel  Fallows,  Presi- 
dent T.  W.  Bicknell  and  wife,  and  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  of  Richmond. 

Lueders'  band  made  superb  music  all  the  while. 


Oraded  Examples  in  Lon£  Diyision. 

First. — Examples  in  which  the  ist  figure  of  the  divisor  into  the  first  one  or  two 
figures  of  each  partial  divdend  gives  €acA  quotient  figure  right  at  first.  From  Pen- 
dleton's Arithmetic  Cards — 21,2  means  divisor  21,  example  2,  and  so  for  the  others — 
21,2;  22,1,5;  3^9;  32,1,5;  33,2;  42,6;  43.9;  44.8;  51,2;  52,8;  54,3;  62,1,5; 
63,2,6;  72,1,5,10;  74,1,5;  83.9;  84,2;  92,8,9,  and  nearly  every  number  of  72bj, 
304,  612,  816  ,  70992.  Also  in  multiplication  examples  from  the  cards,  the  mul- 
tipliers used  as  divisors— 21,2;  22.2;  31,2,5;  32,2;  33,2;  42,2,8;  43,5;  51,2; 
54,10;  62,2,8,9;  72bj;  72,xn,io;  74,2,8;  83,2,5;  84,2,3;  and  304,  612,  816, 
70992.  These  are  found  by  noticing  that  the  2nd  figure  of  the  divisor  is  small,  and 
no  figure  of  the  quotient  is  greater  than  5,  and  there,  no  doubt,  are  others — some  by 
leaving  out  last  I  or  2  figures  of  dividend  and  quotient. 

Second. — Examples  in  which  the  trial  quotient  figure,  gotten  as  above,  is  some- 
times too  large^  which  are  any  others  in  the  cards  in  which  the  2nd  figure  of  the 
divisor  is  not  greater  than  5. 

Third. — Examples  in  which  the  2nd  figure  of  the  divisor  is  greater  t^an  5,  when 
the  trial  quotient  figure,  gotten  by  dividing  by  I  more  than  the  ist  figure  of  the 
divisor,  is  sometimes  too  small.  In  this  case  it  is  better  to  find  out  whether  it  is  too 
small,  not  by  the  remainder,  but  by  multiplying  the  two  left-hand  figures  of  the 
divisor  by  figures  larger  than  the  trial  quotient  figure. 

It  is  well,  when  divisors  have  been  selected  for  the  day,  to  practice  the  class  in 
mental  arithmetic  time  in  multiplying  the  two  left-hand  figures  of  each  divisor  by 
each  of  the  9  digits  mentally.       « 

After  a  class  have  been  thoroughly  faught  in  dividing  by  any  number  of  two 
figures,  they  will  know  how  to  divide  by  numbers  of  more  than  two  figures,  as  the 
trial  quotient  figure  is  always  tested  by  multiplying  it  into  the  first  two  left-hand 
figures  of  the  divisor. 

In  practi6al  questions  combining  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division, 
two  or  more,  write  questions  on  blackboard  and  over  the  large  numbers  put  small 
numbers  for  them  which  can  be  worked  in  the  mind,  and  let  the  question  be  read 
with  the  small  numbers,  then  other  small  numbers,  &c.,  until  the  class  understand  the 
ideas  of  the  question  and  find  out  from  the  operations  with  the  small  numbers,  what 
operations  to  perform  on  the  given  large  numbers,  and  as  a  further  test  change  the 
large  numbers  (and  even  the  words)  to  other  large  numbers,  and  see  if  they  work  out 
right  with  them. 

S.  T.  P. 
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Prize  for  Spelling. 


Messrs.  Clark  &  Maynard,  734  Broadway,  New  York,  propose  to  give  a  copy  of 
"Reed's  Word  Lessons**  to  any  scholar  in  your  school  who  will  spell  correctly  the 
following  fifty  words,  without  any  previous  drill  or  study; 


1.  Celery. 

2.  Chicory. 

3.  Cinnamon. 

4.  Victuals. 

5.  Phaeton. 

6.  Stirrup. 

7.  Surcingle. 
S.  Pommel. 
9.  Baluster. 

10.  Scissors. 

11.  Rhinoceros. 

12.  Tillable. 

13.  Rummage. 

14.  Lapel. 

15.  Firkin. 

16.  Trisyllable. 

17.  Cylinder. 


18.  Alpaca. 

19.  Corduroy. 

20.  Mucilage. 

21.  Apostrophe. 

22.  Parallel. 

23.  Pneumatic. 

24.  Sovereign. 

25.  Innuendo. 

26.  Numskull. 

27.  Caterpillar. 

28.  Terrapin. 

29.  Saddler. 

30.  Raillery. 

31.  Ammunition. 

32.  Erysipelas. 

33.  Exaggerate. 

34.  Isinglass. 


35.  Fricassee. 

36.  Moccasin. 

37.  Vermilion. 

38.  Parachute. 

39.  Lilies. 

40.  Fuchsia. 

41.  Dahlia. 

42.  Promissory. 

43.  Neuralgia. 

44.  Measles. 

45.  Sassafras. 

46.  Licorice. 

47.  Bachelor. 

48.  Calendar. 

49.  Preparation. 

50.  Pyramid. 


These  words  must  be  written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  numbered  from  i  to  50,  inclusive, 
with  schoIar*s  name  attached.  Only  one  trial  on  each  word,  and  no  after-correction 
allowed. 

Every  word  omitted  in  the  written  list  will  be  considered  a  failure. 

On  receipt  of  the  perfect  list,  with  the  teacher's  signature  to  attest  the  genuineness 
of  the  work,  they  will  send  the  book  in  return. 


The  Art  of  Early  Rising. — The  proper  time  to  rise,  says  the  Lancet^  is  when 
sleep  ends.  Dozing  should  not  be  allowed.  True  sleep  is  the  aggregate  of 
sleeps,  or  is  a  state  consisting  in  the  sleeping  m  rest  of  all  the  several  parts  of 
the  organism.  Sometimes  one  and  at  other  times  another  part  of  the  body,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  the  least  fatigued,  and  so  the  first  to  awake,  or  the  most  ex- 
hausted, and  therefore  the  most  difficult  to  arouse.  The  secret  of  good  sleep  is, 
the  physiological  condition  of  rest  being  established,  so  to  work  and  weary  the 
several  parts  of  the  organism  as  to  give  them  a  proportionally  equal  need  of 
rest  at  the  same  moment ;  and,  to  wake  early  and  feel  ready  to  rise,  a  fair  and  equal 
start  of  the  sleepers  should  be  secured ;  and  the  wise  self-manager  should  not  allow 
a  drowsy  feeling  of  the  consciousness  or  weary  senses,  or  an  exhausted  muscular  syz- 
tem,  to  beguile  him  into  the  folly  of  going  to  sleep  again  when  once  he  has  been 
aroused.  After  a  very  few  days  of  self-discipline  the  man  who  resolves  not  to  doze*^ 
that  is,  not  to  allow  some  sleepy  part  of  his  body  to  keep  him  in  bed  after  his  brain 
has  once  awakened — will  find  himself,  without  knowing  why,  an  early  riser. — From 
JPopular  Science  M<mthly  for  August, 


1884.]  The  Wcyrld's  Exposition. 

— Appeal  to  the  Friends  of  Educational  Progress. — The  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  requested  the  President  of  the  Froebel  Institute  of  North  America  to 
arrange  for  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition  at  New  Orleans 
an  exhibit  of  the  character  and  status  of  the  kindergarten.  Such  an  exhibit  involves, 
as  its  chief  feature,  an  actual  kindergarten  in  operation  during  the  six  months  of  the 
Exposition,  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  may  wish  to  study  its  working. 

For  obvious  reasons  this  kindergarten  should,  in  all  its  appointments,  be  as  com- 
plete, as  near  the  ideal,  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  the  special  needs  of  the  South 
render  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  two  departments — one  for  white  and  another 
for  colored  children. 

The  Exposition  will  furnish  a  building  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  will  defray  the  expenses  of  transportation,  but  the  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
the  kindergarten  must  be  provided  by  benevolent  friends  who  appreciate  the  mission- 
ary character  of  the  enterprise. 

In  order  to  open  and  carry  on  one  of  the  kindergartens  proposed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  |2,ooo.^  The  second  kindergarten  will  call  for  |i, GOO.  A  portion  of 
this  sum  is  already  promised.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  remainder,  the  Froebel 
Institute  appeals  for  aid  to  all  who  see  in  educational  progress  the  safeguard  of  the 
free  and  humane  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

Contributions  of  five  dollars  or  less  may  be  sent  at  once  to  the  President  of  the 
Froebel  Institute.  Friends  who  desire  to  contiibute  larger  sums  may  send  promis- 
sory notes,  payable  November  1st,  November  15th,  or  December  ist,  1884. 

On  the  1st  day  af  November,  or  sooner,  a  corps  of  efficient  teachers  will  proceed 
to  New  Orleans  to  take  charge  of  the  work  during  the  six  months  of  the  Exposition. 
They  will  prepare  monthly  reports  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  work,  and 
these  reports,  together  with  a  monthly  financial  statement,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  may 
have  subscribed  two  dollars  or  more  to  the  fund. 

The  President  of  the  Flroebel  Institute  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  friends  who 
may  have  advice  to  offer,  or  who  may  desire  additional  information  concerning  the 
work  on  hand. —  IV,  N,  ffailmann.  President  Froebel  Imtitate,  N,  A,^  La  Porte^ 
Indiana. 

— The  World's  Exposition. — The  World's  Exposition  that  is  to  be  opened  at 
New  Orleans,  is  so  far  perfected  in  all  its  departments  that  it  is  now  in  order  to  state 
that  it  will  be  the  largest  world's  fair  ever  held.  The  buildings  are  larger  than  those 
erected  for  the  Philadelphia  Centennial.  The  exhibits  outnumber  those  of  any  pre- 
vious exposition.  Each  of  the  States,  except  possibly  one  or  two,  will  be  represented 
by  an  exhibit.  Congress  has  made  a  loan  of  ^1,000,000  in  favor  of  this  centennial  ex- 
position. The  United  States  government  will  make  a  special  exhibit,  the  largest  it 
has  ever  attemjpted,  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  to  that  end  a  mam- 
moth building  is  being  erected  in  the  group  of  exposition  buildings.  The  Mexican 
government  has  appropriated  ^2,000,000,  and  will  erect  a  special  building  for  its 
unique  display.  The  Central  American  republics  have  been  aroused  from  their  long 
slumber  and  will  be  fully  represented,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth.  At  the  exposition  one  may  learn  more  about  the  natural  resources  of  those 
regions  than  by  any  ordinary  visit  to  Mexico  or  Central  America.  To  lovers  of  mu- 
sic a  visit  to  the  exposition  will  be  highly  gratifying,  as  there  is  a  music  hall  capable 
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of  seating  11,000  persons,  and  a  stage  large  enoagh  to  hold  600  musicians.    Grand 
concerts  will  be  given  during  the  season. 

—  TAe  Normal  Teacher,  heretofore  published  by  J.  E.  Sherrill,  Danville,  Ind.,  has 
been  purchased  by  W.  H.  F.  Henry,  who  for  some  time  past  has  contributed  large 
aid  to  its  management.  It  will  be  issued  hereafter  from  Indianapolis.  The  size  has 
been  diminished,  but  the  amount  of  reading  matter  will  be  about  the  same.  No  doubt 
the  success  it  achieved  under  its  former  proprietor  will  attend  the  present  proprietor. 

— The  Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  of  Chicago  announce  a  new  branch 
office  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Miss  L.  Margaret  Pryse  and  Miss  Jennie  Denton,  editors  of 
School  IVorkt  managers.  All  applicants  are  registered  at  Allentown,  Penn.,  and  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  without  extra  charge. 

— Opening  at  Roanoke  College. — It  will  be  gratifying  news  to  the  friends  of 
Roanoke  College  throughout  the  country  to  learn  that  the  thirty-second  session  was 
begun  on  the  17th  instant,  with  a  large  increase  over  the  attendance  last  year.  A 
steady  gain  for  five  years — and  larger  this  year  than  formerly — ^may  well  encourage 
the  faculty  and  friends  of  the  college.  The  number  of  Virginia  students  has  in> 
creased,  and  Roanoke  has,  as  usual,  representatives  from  many  States  and  Territories. 
Among  the  students  are  four  Mexicans,  two  of  whom  are  cousins  of  President  Diaz  t 
of  Mexico.— .Sti/^m  (  Va,)  Times- Register ^  Sept.  ig,  1884. 

— In  the  number  of  students  at  Roanoke,  the  States  coming  next  to  Virginia  are 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Louisiana. 

— University  op  Virginia. — The  prospects  of  a  prosperous  session  are  fine. 
The  improvements  rendered  possible  by  the  appropriation  of  the  last  Legislature  are 
being  pressed  to  completion.  The  dormitories,  dwellings,  etc.,  are  receiving  much 
needed  repairs.  An  elaborate  and  thorough  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  has 
been  advancing  towards  completion  all  summer.  The  improvement  in  the  water 
supply  is  delayed  only  to  determine  whether  the  town  of  Charlottesville  will  unite 
with  the  authorities  of  the  University  in  the  construction  of  the  works.  The  McCor- 
mick  observatory  is  nearly  completed.  The  new  chapel  will  be  begun  in  the  fall. 
The  donations  to  the  University  since  the  war  amounted  last  year  to  more  than 
1445,000.  The  appraised  value  of  the  estate  recently  bequeathed  to  the  University, 
as  residuary  legatee,  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Austin,  of  Massuchusetts,  is  1472,000,  to- 
gether aggregating  ^17,000.  The  present  available  receipts  of  the  University  are  be- 
tween 185,000  and  990,000  a  year. 

— Washington  and  Lee  University. — This  institution  has  existed  as  a  corpora- 
tion 102  years.  It  is  proposed  to  celebrate,  next  June  the  centennial  of  the  first  graduat- 
ing class.  It  has  recently  received,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  C.  H.  McCormick,  ^20,000. 
The  bequests  of  Mr.  V.  L.  Bradford,  of  Philadelphia,  consist  of  his  valuable  law 
library  of  more  than  1,000  volumes,  his  splendid  collection  of  paintings,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Chair  of  Civil  Law  and  Ekjuity  Jurisprudence,  and  the  contingent  endow- 
ment of  the  Chair  of  Constitutional  and  International  Law.  Several  valuable  scholar- 
ships are  open  for  competition,  and  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution  propose 
to  endow  another.  Changes  in  the  course  of  study  give  the  degree  of  A.  B.  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  successful  completion  of  any  one  of  three  courses  of  study,  and  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  as  the  result  of  the  successful  completion  of  either  of  two  courses. 
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EDITOBIAL  FABAOfiAPHS. 

The  article  in  our  last  issue  entitled  «*  The  Teacher's  Scrap-Book  *'  should  have 
been  credited  to  the  New  York  School  yournal,  instead  of  The  Educational  Record, 

National  Educational  Association. — The  location  of  the  next  meeting  is 
being  considered  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  place 
to  be  selected  must .  have  adequate  railroad  facilities,  good  hotel  accommodations, 
sufficient  room  for  the  meetings  of  the  eight  departments,  and  a  hall  capable  of  seat- 
ing at  least  2,000  persons.  Several  places  have  extended  invitations  to  the  Associa- 
tion, but  further  suggestions  are  desirable,  and  should  be  addressed  at  an  early  date 
to  the  President,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  in  St.  Louis. 


Problem  i.  A  reader  asks  this  question :  "  Why  will  any  number  composed  of  two 
full  periods,  each  period  containing  the  same  figures  arranged  in  the  same  order,  be 
divisable  by  7,  11,  and  13  ?  '* 

2.  [Will  some  of  our  readers  give  a  clear  arithmetical  Solution. — Ed.]  A  and 
B  bought  280  acres  of  land  for  ^630.  A  says  to  B,  if  you  will  let  me  run  my 
line  here  I  will  give  75  cents  more  per  acre  than  you.  How  many  acres  of  land  ^ill 
each  get,  each  spending  the  same  amount  of  money?     Prove  it.  W. 


News  and  Notes. 

— The  office  of  the  Louisiana  Educational  Society,  Room  No.  7,  Imperial  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La.,  will  be  the  headquarters  for  educators  visiting  the  **  World's 
Exposition,"  to  be  held  in  that  city  this  winter.  Any  information  needed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Exposition  will  be  promptly  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  die  Society, 
Rev.  I.  L.  Leucht. 

— To  any  one  of  our  readers  who  will  send  to  Miss  F.  Cassey,  Oberlin,  O.,  a  speci- 
men (small)  of  stone,  or  shells,  or  old  coins,  or  anything  suited  for  a  cabinet  collec- 
tion, she  proposes  to  send  complete  directions  for  making  a  plating-machine  that  will 
plate  gold,  silver,  and  nickel. 

— ^The  American  Normal  Institute,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  Professor  R.  F.  V.  Pierce, 
President  and  Superintendent,  has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers 
as  are  unable  to  take  a  regular  course  at  a  normal  school.  By  systematic  study  five 
or  six  hours  a  week,  directed  through  correspondence  by  the  President,  such  teachers 
as  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  secure  in  three  years,  at  their  homes  and  in  the 
midst  of  their  regular  duties,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  a  normal 
school. 

— The  imfMression  seems  to  be  that  the  School  Board  of  Manchester,  Va.,  will 
shorten  the  school  session  to  seven  months^ 

—  Hampden  Sidney  College. — The  Rev.  Richard  Mcllwaine,  D.  D.,  President 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  states  that  the  prospect  is  flattering  for  a  large  number  of 
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pupils  the  ensuing  session.  There  are  already  107  students  in  attendance.  An  effort 
is  on  foot,  with  a  certainty  of  success,  to  beautify  the  college  grounds.  The  endow- 
ment now  amounts  to  ^115,000.  The  college  needs  an  additional  professor  and 
enlarged  accommodations,  especially  for  class-rooms,  a  reading-room,  and  society 
halls. 

— Randolph  Macon  College. — This,  the  centennial  year  of  Methodism  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  celebrated  by  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  |t2,ooo,ooo  as  a  thank 
offering,  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  missions,  church  extension,  and  education. 
Randolph  Macon  hopes,  in  connection  with  the  raising  and  distribution  of  this  fund, 
to  receive  a  liberal  endowment.  Already  1^50,000  have  been  added  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  of  |t2o,ooo  through  the  energy  of  President  Bennett  and  others.  It  is  the 
oldest  chartered  college  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodists  of  the  United  States. 
The  Faculty  has  been  increased  by  the  election  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  Professor  Smith  has  been  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  Germany  for  two  years  past,  and  will  continue  there  another  year  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  chair. 


Book  Notioes. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  THEORY.     A  Brief  Statement  for  General  Readers.     By 

JOSEPH  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  and  Fanny  D.  Bergen.    Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard,  pub- 
ishers.     Price,  |i. 25. 

To  those  who  desire  to  secure  in  plain,  untechnical  language  a  statement  of  the 
"doctrine  of  descent,"  or  the  " evolution  hypothesis,*'  this  volume  furnishes  a  valu- 
able means.  In  general  the  statement  of  the  argument  is  concise  and  clear.  In  a 
few  passages,  and  one  at  least  important,  there  is  considerable  obscurity,  as  if  the 
train  of  reasoning  was  not  distinct  in  the  author's  mind.  From  a  multitude  of  illus- 
trations, only  a  few  well-chosen  ones  are  taken.  The  spirit  of  the  book  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  statement  of  the  author's  conclusions :  "  The  value  of  the 
development  theory  to  the  biological  sciences  is  two-fold :  it  has  rendered  unneces- 
sary the  childish  supposition  that  each  new  animal  or  plant  must  have  been  conjured 
into  existence  by  an  invisible  and  unintelligible  Power,  and  it  has  correlated  the  whole 
series  of  forms  of  life  into  a  comprehensive  record  of  progress." 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 

CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY;  Or,  MEN  OF  BUSINESS  WHO  DID  SOME- 
THING  BESIDES  MAKING  MONEY.  A  Book  for  Young  Americans.  By 
James  Parton.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1884,     Price,  |t  1.2 5. 

The  author  has  prepared,  for  the  benefit  especially  of  the  young,  a  volume  of  enter- 
taining sketches  of  men  who  have  made  names  for  themselves  in  the  world's  history 
and  have  been  benefactors  of  the  race  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  hardship.  The 
lessons  inculcated  are  pure  and  helpful,  and  the  style  simple  and  pleasant. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  east  Main  street. 

APPLETON'S  SCHOOL  READERS— Introductory  Fourth  Reader.  By  William 
T.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.D  ,  and  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  A.  M.  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Chicago :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  suitable  reading  for  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  the  Third  Reader  and  yet  are  too  young  or  too  immature  to  take  up  the 
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Fourth.  It  furnishes,  also,  an  easier  transition  from  the  methods  of  the  earlier  read- 
ers, designed  to  make  words  familiar  to  the  ear  also  familiar  and  significant  to  the 
eye,  to  the  study  of  the  forms  of  literary  style.  Its  publication  removes  what  has 
seemed  to  be  a  grave  fault  in  an  otherwise  excellent  series  of  Readers — a  too  rapid 
gradation. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  GEOLOGY.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Biginners.  By  N.  S. 
Shaler,  S.  D.,  Professor  of  Paleontology  in  Harvard  University.  Boston  :  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  |t 1. 10. 

The  author  in  preparing  a  text-book  designed  to  present  the  elementary  facts  of 
geology  has  begun  with  those  geological  agencies  whose  action  is  most  easily  appre- 
ciable, and  has  gradually  passed 'on  to  those  more  complex  in  their  nature  and  less 
easily  understood.  The  facts  of  geology,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  their  causes  and 
effects,  are  stated  in  clear  and  simple  language,  readily  understood  by  the  student. 
The  volume  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  elementary  books  on  this  subject  and 
aid  in  popularizing  the  science.  The  volume  closes  with  valuable  directions  to 
teachers  for  giving  instruction  on  the  subject. 


Literary  Notes. 

—Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War.-— Under  this  title  TAe  Century  will 
begin  with  the  November  number  of  the  present  year,  and  continue  without  inter- 
mission (if  possible),  a  series  of  separate  papers,  the  object  of  which  is  to  set  forth,  in 
clear  and  graphic  manner,  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  most  important  of  modem  military 
conflicts — the  War  for  the  Union.  The  main  portion  of  the  scheme  will  be  papers 
of  a  popular  character  on  the  great  engagements  of  the  war,  by  general  officers  high 
in  command  at  the  time,  either  upon  the  Union  or  the  Confederate  side.  In  many 
instances  the  contributor  will  be  the  officer  of  first  command,  and  in  every  instance  a 
participant  in  the  engagement  under  consideration. 

The  illustrations  of  the  scheme  will  receive  the  most  careful  attention,  and  in  this 
particular  it  is  thought  that  the  series  will  possess  an  unequaled  historical  interest. 
The  Century  has  at  its  disposal  a  very  large  quantity  of  maps  and  plans,  portraits  of 
general  officers  of  both  sides,  authentic  paintings  and  drawings,  and  especially  pho- 
tographs of  camp  scenes,  battle-fields,  famous  localities,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The  aim  is 
to  present,  not  official  reports,  but  memoirs — no  less  authoritative  (though,  of  neces- 
sity, less  minute)  in  strategy  and  tactics,  but  laying  more  stress  upon  the  human  and 
heroic  aspects  of  the  great  conflict. 

— Prof.  Ed.  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  highly  commends  Bardeen's  Rhetoric 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

— The  next  number  of  the  North  American  Review  is  to  contain  an  elaborate  de- 
fense of  the  Tariff  system,  prepared  by  leading  advocates  of  protection. 

— ^The  Massachusetts  W.  C.  T.  U.  have  unanimously  endorsed  Dr.  J.  D.  Steele's 
Hygienic  Physiology. 

The  penmanship  specimens  in  Barnes  New  National  Readers,  now  in  press  of 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  show  the  marked  tendency  of  the  times  in  the  direction  of  a  sim- 
ple chaste  style  of  penmanship. 
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The  Magazines. 

BT.  NICHOLAS  for  September.— Oontanta  :  Fronttapieoa,  Gathering  Antamn  LettTcs  in  the  Moan- 
tains;  The  Little  Quaker  Sinner.  Poem;  TheDalBellsof  Daiaydown,  firat  half,  three  UlnatrationB  ; 
An  Ocean  Notion,  Versea;  The  Qnexn'a  Hna4*nm,  Fra*  k  R  Stockton,  fonr  illaatrationa, ;  A  8mart 
Boy,  Jingle,  illnatrated ;  The  Bird  Matinee ;  Say  f  Jingle ;  Swordsmen  of  the  Deep  ;  Poor  R«ibinaon  Cni- 
soe,  Jingle;  Living  Ganeoa  and  Baa-Relielb ;  Benny 'a  Horse ;  The  Little  Brother,  picture;  Boys,  Veraea ; 
Little  Girl  with  the  Shell,  Picture;  Baiay'aJewel-Box,  Ninth  Splnning-Wbeol  Story,  Loniaa  M.  Alcott; 
Hiatoric  Boys,  Brian  of  Munatpr,  the  Boy  Chieftain ;  Fraalfin  Mlna  Smidt  goes  to  School.  Charlea 
Barnard,  Nine  Illustrations;  The  Playmate  Hoars,  Poem ;  A  Story  of  a  Tree-Frog ;  A  Summer  WaU; 
Picture;  Farmer  Nick's  Scarecrow,  Verses;  Marvin  and  his  Boy  Hunters,  two  illustrations,  by  W.  L. 
Sheppard  ;  A  Floral  Letter,  Veraes;  For  Very  Little  Folk  ;  Little  Berne;  The  St.  Nicholas  Almanac, 
illustrated  by  Jessie  MdDermott;  Jack-in-the  Pulpit,  illustrated;  The  Letter-Box:  Agassis  Associa- 
tion: The  Ri4dle-Boz,  illustrated. 

LIPPINGOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  September.— Contents :  Peraonal  Beminiscences  of  Charles  Reade, 
Second  Paper,  by  John  Coleman  ;  Not  His  Deliberate  Choice,  a  Ptory ;  Gossip  rft>m  the  English  Lakes; 
The  American  of  the  Futore;  Bohen*isn  Antipodes;  At  the  Malson  Dobbe.  a  Story ;  A  Summer  Trip 
to  Alaska,  by  James  A.  Harrison ;  Delacroix  and  Shakespeare ;  al«o  a  continuation  of  the  chHrming 
serial  story,  A  Week  in  Killarney,  by  the  author  of  Mollv  Bawn,  Phyllis,  etc.,  and  several  chapters  of 
Mary  Agnes  Tiocker's  serial  Aurora,  with  fh)atispieoe  lllustratlon,  together  with  other  short  stories, 
poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  current  topirs. 

EDUCATION  for  September^Ootober.— Contents  :  Reform  of  the  Tenure  of  Offloeof  Teachers,  J.  D. 
Philbrick,  LL.  D.;  Education  in  Michigan  during  the  Territorial  Period,  Lucy  M.  Salmon  ;  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Education  as  a  subject  lor  the  Arti  Course  In  the  Colleges,  Ed.  M.  Saunden^  D  D.; 
Humane  Culture  and  Education  among  the  Romans,  a  translation  by  members  of  the  Gfrman  Class  in 
the  Michigan  State  Normal  School :  Modem  Languages  as  a  Col'ege  Discipline,  A.  M.  Elliott.  Johns- 
Hopkins  University;  The  Laws  of  Thought,  E.  Kdith  Walker;  Our  Most  Pressing  Need,  Horace  H. 
Morgan ;  Treatise  on  Psychology  Louisa  P.  Hopkins ;  Citiz(*niihlp  and  Education,  J.  L.  M  Curry,  DD., 
LL.,  D.:  The  Study  of  EngllNh,  Eugene  Boutin,  Ph  D  ;  The  Relative  Position  of  French  aud  Eog- 
Uah  Teachers,  William  Soleman ;  Editorial— Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  Foreign  Notes. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST  for  September.— Contents :  Notes  on  a  Nevada  Shell ;  Aspects  of 
the  Body  in  Vertebrates  and  AnthropodM,  illustrated.  A.  S.  Packard:  the  Northernmost  inhabitants  on 
the  Earth— an  Ethnographic  sketch,  illustrated;  Opinions npon  Clay,  Stnues  and  Concretions;  The 
Oondylarthia,  Con.,  Illustrated,  E.  D.  Cope;  Editors*  Table;  Recent  Literature:  General  Notes- 
Geography  and  Travels,  Geology  and  Palaeontologv,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Entomology,  Zoology,  I'hy- 
siology.  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy,  and  Histology;  Scimtiflc  News. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE  NURSERY  for  September.— Fnlly  up  to  Its  nsual  high  standanl— 
has  been  received. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  September— Contents :  In  War  Tim— XVII., XVIII,  8.  Weir 
Mitchell;  MediSBval  and  Modem  Punishment  E  P.  Evans;  Silence.  Julia  0.  R.  Dorr;  Old  Sal<>m 
Shops,  Eleanor  Putnam ;  the  Anatomising  of  William  Shakespeare— IV.,  Richard  Grant  White:  Un- 
der the  Maples,  Mary  Treat;  A  Legend  of  Inverawe,  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming;  The  Piping  Shepherd, 
Katharine  Pyle;  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Franris  Parkman :  The  Lakse  of  Upper  Italy,  I ; 
The  Story  of  the  English  Magasines,  Charles  E.  Pascoe;  The  De-potism  of  Party,  Herbert  Tnttle :  The 
Yolcanlc  Emption  of  Krakatoa  ;  E.  W.  Sturdy ;  Eliaabeth,  Lucy  Laroom ;  Not  Mate,  but  Inglorioos, 
Julie  K.  Wetherill ;  To ,  Paul  H.  Hayne ;  A  Lltemry  Curiosity  ;  Recent  Fiction ;  A  Bibliograph- 
ical Rarity ;  The  Contributors'  Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  September:  SdentJflo  Culture— Its  Spirit,  Its 
Aim,  and  its  Methods  ;  The  Upper  Missouri  RiTer  System,  illustrated  ;  Alms  of  the  study  of  AnUiro- 
pology  ;  Where  and  How  we  Rememlier.lllu<«tratHi ;  The  Astronomy  of  Primitive  Peoples;  Sorghnm 
as  a  Source  of  Sugar ;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery ;  Hygiene  for  Smokers ;  How  the  Dodder  became  a 
Parasite;  Sun  Kinks;  National  Health  and  Work ;  The  Morality  of  Happiness;  The  Problem  of  Pop- 
ulation; Protection  against  Lightning,  I;  Chinese  Coroners'  Inquests;  Sketch  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Leslie, 
with  Portrait;  Correepondence;  Editor's  Tkble:  Meeting  of  the  American  Scientific' Association— 
The  British  Association — International  Science— the  College  Fetich  onoe  mure— A  Correction;  Uter- 
ary  Notices;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  CENTURY.— In  its  oontsnts  the  September  Century  aims  to  rival  the  Angast 
Midsummer  Holliday  Number  in  entertaining  summer  rsMdlng,  as  woll  as  in  articles  of  unusual  Im- 
portance. Pictorially.it  is  also  of  a  popular  character.  In  the  frontispiece  Mrs.  Maiy  Halliick  Foota 
has  given  a  refined  interpretation  of  Pancha,  the  heroine  of  a  romantic  story  of  Monterey,  which  T.  A. 
Janvier  contributes  to  the  number.  The  other  short  story  of  the  number  is  a  hnmnrons  dialect  story 
of  Southern  life,  called  The  Brief  Embamssment  of  Mr.  Iveniou  Blount,  by  Richard  M.  Johnston, 
the  anthor  of  Dukeoborongh  Tali^s.  Charles  O  Leiand's  Legends  of  the  pHSsaronqnoddy  Ii'diana, 
with  illustratinns  drawn  on  birch  bark  by  a  Qnadi  Indian,  has  the  interest  of  fiction  as  well  as  a  value 
to  students  of  folk  lore.  Henry  James's  two  part  stitrv  A  New  England  Winter,  in  concluded,  and 
^ialmar  H.  Boyeseo's  longer  novelette.  A  Problematic  nmracter,  is  continued.  Mr.  Cable's  novel. 
Dr.  Seryier,  approaches  the  conclusion,  which  will  be  printed  In  the  October  number  An  essay  of 
extraordinary  importance  to  political  science  in  this  country  is  Jo8«'ph  Edgar  Chamberltn's  analysis 
of  The  Foreign  Elements  in  our  PopnlMtion,  with  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  foreign  character 
tk  the  population  of  certain  sections  of  the  country  now  and  in  the  near  (hture. 

The  AMERICAN  ANTIQUARIAN  for  September —T^tntents :  Lectures  on  Polytheism— Hindoo 
Mythology:  Dates  in  the  Ancient  History  of  South  America;  Marvel  Ions  Cures  at  Epldaums :  Tha 
Hill  Tribes  of  India;  Ancient  Earthworks  In  Rock  County,  Wis  ;  Emblematic  Mounds,  8  D.  Peet; 
Correspondence;  Editorial  Notes;  Notes  on  Classical  Archaeology;  Notes  firom  Oriental  Periodicals; 
Book  Reviews;  New  PublicatlonB. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/^.  R.  FARRy   Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor, 


[TA«  Jowmal  i*  unt  to  every  OomUy  Superintendent  and  DUtrid  Gierke  and  mnui  he  car^/iUtj/ 
freterved  by  CAem  at  public  praperig  and  trammitted  to  their  tvccea$on  in  qfiai.} 


State  Normal  School  of  Virginia. — The  Extra  Session  of  the 
Legislature  amended  the  section  of  the  law  establishing  the  above 
named  institution  so  as  to  remove  the  feature  that  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  and  thus  enabled  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees to  draw  the  $10,000  annuity  out  of  the  general  treasury  of  the 
State,  whence  it  should  have  been  at  first  taken,  instead  of  from  the 
school  fund,  as  the  original  bill  provided ;  for,  as  much  as  we  need 
Normal  schools,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  them  at  the  expense  of  our 
public  primary  schools,  and,  of  course,  if  the  $10,000  per  annum 
could  have  been  t^ken  from  the  free  school  fund,  as  the  original  act 
provided,  the  schools  would  have  been  ratably  shortened  that  much, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  precedent :  for,  of  course,  if  it  was  right  to 
take  $10,000,  it  was  equally  as  constitutional  to  take  $20,000,  $40,000 
or  even  $100,000.  We  think  our  public  free  school  system  has  es- 
caped a  great  peril  by  the  construction  put  upon  the  constitution  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  We  want  Normal  schools,  and  to  make  our 
system  of  public  schools  complete,  we  must  have  them  ;  but  we  want 
them  generously  supported  as  is  the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
received  last  winter  $40,000 ;  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  which 
received  $30,000,  and  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
which  received  $20,000 — ^all  out  of  the  public  treasury.  For,  cer- 
tainly, if  Virginia  can  afford — a?td  she  can — to  give  to  her  sons  a 
chance  to  prepare  for  the  learned  professions,  and  to  develop  the  arts 
of  war,  she  ought  to  be  able  to,  and  should  foster  the  institutions 
which  will  return  ten  fold  on  the  investment.  For  the  Normal  grad- 
uate, unlike  all  other  students,  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  is  required 
to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  free  schools,  thus  render- 
ing to  the  State,  in  efficient  work,  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the 
benefits  bestowed.  We  are  not  discouraged ;  for,  whilst  the  amount 
given  by  the  last  Legislature  to  establish  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Farmville  is  meagre  and  totally  inadequate  to  the  work  in  hand, 
still  it  is  a  start,  and  if  the  school  succeeds,  as  we  feel  certain  it  will, 
popular  opinion  and  pressing  needs  will  induce  future  legislatures  to 
to  give  to  Normal  schools  the  support  they  merit.    The  Board  of 
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Trustees  met  a  short  time  ago  and  determined  to  open  the  school  for 
students  the  30th  of  October,  and  declared  its  intention  to  conduct 
the  same  in  strict  harmony  with  the  public  school  system  of  the  State* 
recognizing  it  as  an  integral  part  of  that  system  ;  and,  for  the  present* 
requested  County  and  City  Superintendents  to  recommend  suitable 
candidates  to  fill  up  the  quota  to  which  their  respective  jurisdictions 
may  be  entitled. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner  has  prepared  a  circular  for  general  informa- 
tion, setting  forth  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  institution  and  the 
course  of  studies  determined  upon,  which,  in  connection  with  in- 
structions to  Superintendents,  we  have  issued  as  Circular  No.  3831 
and  caused  it  to  be  sent  to  all  school  officers  and  county  officiab' 
The  circular  is  printed  on  page  369  of  this  journal.  We  hope  that 
all  will  read  it  carefully,  and  that  each  and  every  one  will  assist  the 
Superintendents  in  forwarding  to  the  school  suitable  students.  Dr. 
Ruffiier  has  secured  reduced  rates  for  all  who  may  attend  the  school 
over  the  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  and  S.  V.  R.  R.,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  which  candidates  who  are  recommended  by  the  Superin- 
tendents can  travel  on  the  said  roads  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  per  mile. 

We  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  all,  especially  county  and 
city  Superintendents  and  other  school  officers,  the  great  importance 
of  acdng  promptly  in  selecting  students.  The  matter  is  left  entirely 
to  Superintendents,  and  we  expect  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
trustees,  to  exert  themselves  to  select  as  students  the  very  brightest 
minds  in  their  sections ;  for,  of  course,  its  real  success  after  organiza- 
tion depends  upon  the  class  of  material  that  may  be  subjected  to  its 
discipline  and  drill. 

Remember  this  school  is  an  experiment  to  the  extent  of  being  new 
to  Virginia.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  as  old  as 
the  hills,  and  as  honorable  as  they  are  old.  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner, 
the  principal,  has  a  national  reputation,  and  has  thrown  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work.  He  has  selected  as  his  first  assistant  a  lady 
who  has  spent  over  fifteen  years  in  the  leading  Normal  Schools  of  the 
country,  and  who  is  recognized  as  an  expert  in  her  particular  line^ 
The  other  assistants  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  meets  the  15th  of  October;  and  we  hazard  nothing  when  we 
say  that  every  member  of  the  corps  will  be  a  thorough  Normal 
School  instructor,  qualified  to  give  the  best  instructions  in  his 
or  her  department,  to  make  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
students,  realize  that  school  teaching  is  a  high  and  honorable  pro- 
fession.    Read  Dr.  Ruffner' s  circular  carefully,  and  go  to  work  to 
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get  the  students  there  in  time.     Let  every  city  and  county  in  the 
State  be  represented. 

Peabody  Scholarships. — We  give  below  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  Peabody  scholarships  and  are  gratified  to  state 
that,  whilst  some  who  received  scholarships  did  not  stand  as  good  an 
examination  as  was  expected,  in  the  main  the  examinations  were  a 
great  improvement  over  those  of  the  preceding  years,  but  none  of 
them  were  perfect.  We  desire  to  urge  upon  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  Peabody  scholarships,  the 
importance  of  doing  their  duty,  and  first  we  desire  to  say,  without 
any  intention  of  being  rude  or  harsh,  that  we  hope  they  will  be 
AoTtesi. 

Each  applicant  was  made  fully  aware  of  the  conditions  of  the  award 
of  these  scholarships  as  we  sent  to  all  the  circular  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  in  which  it  is  em- 
phatically stated  that  applicants  must  ''  declare  their  intention  to  make 
teaching  a  profession  and  promise  to  teach  two  years  at  least  in  the 
public  schools." 

In  the  same  circular  is  embodied  the  circular  of  Professor  Eben  S. 
Stearns,  the  president  of  the  college,  specifically  setting  forth  the  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  and  holding  the  scholarships,  among  which 
the  applicant  is  required  to  **  declare  his  intention  to  make  teaching  a 
profession,  must  give  a  pledge  to  remain  at  the  college  two  years,  if 
the  scholarship  is  continned  so  long,  promise  to  submit  cheerfully  to 
all  its  requirements  in  study,  dbcipline,  &c.,  and  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  or  her  oztm  State^  at  least  two  years." 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  impress  upon  all  who  applied  for  ex- 
amination the  intention  of  a  Peabody  Scholarship.  It  is  not  to  educate 
doctors,  lawyers,  or  ministers,  nor  is  it  to  exclvsioely  fit  students  for  the 
duties  of  life,  but  purely  and  simply  to  educate  teachers,  and  any  one 
who  accepts  a  scholarship  enters  into  an  agreement  to  make  teaching 
a  profession  or  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  free  schools  of 
the  State  on  whose  account  the  scholarship  is  awarded. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time,  to  name  the  parties  we  refer  to, 
but  we  have  in  our  mind,  a  lady  who  competed  for,  and  obtained  a 
scholarship,  gave  the  required  pledge,  stood  high  as  a  student,  and 
perhaps  graduated  with  honors.  We  were  looking  forward  to  her  ad- 
vent as  a  teacher  in  our  public  schools  with  great  pleasure,  but  infor- 
mation came  to  us  much  to  our  surprise,  that  she  had  gone  to  Texas. 
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But  the  ladies  are  not  by  themselves  in  this  respect,  strong  men 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  have  satisfied  their  consciences  and 
have  not  fulfilled  their  agreements. 

There  is  no  time  fixed  when  this  requirement  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic school  shall  be  complied  with,  and  we  still  hope  that  these  recal- 
citrant Peabody  beneficiaries  may  yet  make  good  their  agreements. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  matter  here  in  order  that  the  present 
class  may  understand  that  we  do  not  consider  the  agreement  they 
enter  into  to  obtain  a  Peabody  Scholarship,  a  mere/^rw,  but  a  solemn 
obligation,  more  binding  than  usually  entered  into,  because  by 
failure  to  keep  it  the  party  not  only  deprives  the  State  of  one  of  its 
means  of  obtaining  trained  teachers,  but  prevents  those  who  would 
be  teachers  from  securing  the  benefits  of  a  professional  education. 

We  shall  watch  the  Virginia  students  this  year  with  more  than 
usual  interest,  and  trust  that  each  one  of  them  may  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  State. 

At  the  Wytheville  examination,  conducted  by  Professor  W.  B. 
McGilvray,  the  following  were  awarded  scholarships  : 

W.  D.  Payne,  of  Giles  county. 

Miss  J.  Phandora  Simpson,  of  Montgomery  county. 

Brownlow  Light,  of  Floyd  county. 

At  the  Harrisonburg  examination,  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  P. 
Funkhouser,  the  following  were  awarded  scholarships : 

C.  G.  Maphis,  of  Shenandoah  county. 

Miss  Helen  Malcolm,  of  Fauquier  county. 

Miss  Nina  Chandler,  of  Alexandria. 

T.  H.  Campbell,  of  Essex. 

An  examination  was  held  at  Lynchburg,  conducted  by  E.  C, 
Glass,  acting  Superintendent  Schools,  and  R.  A.  Hamlett,  Superin- 
tendent Campbell  county,  and  Miss  Minnie  L.  Tanner  was  awarded 
a  scholarship. 

It  will  be  seen  that  eight  scholarships  in  all  have  thus  far  been 
awarded,  as  follows,  given  in  the  order  of  their  standing: 

1.  Miss  Minnie  L.  Tanner. 

2.  Charles  G.  Maphis. 

3.  Miss  Helen  Malcolm. 

4.  Miss  Nina  Chandler. 

5.  W.  D.  Payne. 

6.  T.  H.  Campbell. 
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7.  Miss  J.  Phandora  Simpson. 

8.  Brownlow  Light. 

There  are  two  vacancies,  which  we  hope  to  fill  from  a  special  ex- 
amination which  has  been  directed  to  be  held  at  Marion  on  October 
4th. 

First  Virginia  Reading  Association. — Several  months  ago 
Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  who  has  given 
much  study  to  pedagogics  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  the  advancement  and  elevation  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, called  attention  in  this  journal  to  the  importance  of  organizing 
in  Virginia  a  Teachers'  Reading  Association.  At  his  request  we  un- 
dertook the  initiatory  work,  and  at  all  our  Institutes  last  summer 
urged  upon  the  teachers  the  great  importance  of  forming  these  asso- 
ciations, and  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  committees  be  ap- 
pointed to  work  up  the  organizations.  The  Association  formed  at 
Wytheville  adopted  the  title  which  heads  this  article,  and  very  justly 
and  appropriately  elected  Professor  Painter  as  its  president,  who 
gives,  in  the  circular  appended,  the  names  of  the  officers  and  states 
the  purposes  of  the  Association.  We  trust  it  will  require  no  urging 
to  induce  every  teacher  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Association  to 
become  a  member.  Remember  it  means  business :  every  member  is 
expected  to  sludy  the  course  prescribed,  and  to  become  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subjects  therein  presented.  The  course  will  con- 
sist, in  the  main,  of  standard  works  on  educational  subjects  which 
are  intended  to  give  the  teacher  reliable  knowledge  of  the  profession 
he  is  following. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  school  literature  by  a 
large  majority  of  our  teachers,  who  seem  very  willing  to  live  up  to 
the  theory  that  ''teachers  are  bom,"  and  do  not  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  retain,  much  less  to  improve  their  talent.  The  formation  of 
reading  associations  is  a  prime  necessity  ;  many  teachers  would  read 
works  on  their  profession,  but  do  not  know  how  or  where  to  obtain 
them.  Other  again  do  not  know  what  books  are  desirable,  and 
there  are  some  who  do  not  read,  because  they  cannot  see  any  imme- 
diate results.  Now  these  associations  will  meet  all  such  cases  : 
First,  a  uniform  course  of  reading  is  prescribed — this  concentrates 
effort ;  second,  the  books  are  selected,  which  prevents  confusion  ; 
third,  arrangements  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  associations  so 
that  the  books  prescribed  can  be  readily  obtained  at  gready  reduced 
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rates  ;  fourth,  by  the  periodical  examination  questions  sent  out  by 
the  secretary,  the  minds  of  the  readers  are  refreshed  and  all  can  see 
immediate  results.  We  would  urge  upon  school  officers,  and  espe- 
cially Superintendents,  to  become  active  members  of  these  associa- 
tions ;  for,  it  is  just  as  important  for  them  to  keep  thoroughly  posted 
on  all  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  as  it  is  for  the  teacher. 

We  hope  that  all  will  read  President  Painter's  circular  and  go  to 
work  to  build  up  the  Association.  Remember  sympathy  is  good  but 
help  is  better.     Send  in  your  name  with  the  fee  as  he  suggests. 

We  have  not  heard  from  the  Harrisonburg  Association  further  than 
to  learn  that  one  was  organized.  Professor  Painter,  in  his  circular, 
seems  desirous  not  to  encroach  upon  its  territory,  which  is  well,  but 
still  we  presume  a  teacher  can  belong  to  either  or  both,  if  desired, 
whether  residing  in  or  out  of  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Circular  of  Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter. — On  the  12th 
of  August,  1884,  at  the  Normal  Institute  held  in  Wytheville,  a 
Teachers*  Reading  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing a  course  of  professional  reading.  The  following  officers  were 
elected: 

President — Professor  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College,  Salem, 
Va. 

First  Vice-President — Rev.  J.  B.  Greever,  Rural  Male  and  Female 
Seminary,  Rural  Retreat,  Va. 

Second  Vice-President — Superintendent  A.  G.  Pendleton,  Marion, 
Va. 

Secretary — Mr.  Robert  Snavely,  Wytheville,  Va. 

Treasurer — Superintendent  M.  D.  Obenshain,  Blue  Ridge,  Va. 

The  basis  of  organization  is  as  follows: 

I.  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  First  Virginia  Teachers* 
Reading  Association. 

2»  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  pursue  a  course  of 
educational  reading. 

3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 

4.  All  white  persons  in  Virginia  engaged  in  educational  work  may 
become  members  of  this  Association  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
enroll  their  names  and  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee. 

5.  The  annual  fee  shall  be  fifty  cents. 
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6.  The  course  of  reading  shall  extend  through  two  years,  and  con- 
sist of  standard  works  on  educational  subjects. 

7.  The  course  of  reading  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  committee  of 
three,  to  be  elected  biennially. 

8.  Examination  questions  in  the  books  read  shall  be  sent  semi- 
annually to  the  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  answered  and 
returned  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  standing 
of  each  niember  as  determined  by  the  officers. 

9.  After  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  officers  shall  award  a 
certificate  to  each  member  who  has  maintained  throughout  a  credit- 
able standing. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  a  more  extended  course  of 
reading  may  be  prescribed  for  those  holding  certificates. 

The  committee  on  course  of  reading  is  as  follows  : 

Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  L.L.  D.,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund. 

Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray. 

The  teachers  within  the  territory  of  this  Association  (Southside 
and  Southwestern  Virginia),  are  cordially  solicited  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  organization.  The  course  of  reading  which  will  embrace 
not  less  than  four  volumes  annually,  will  be  commenced  the  ist  of 
November. 

By  special  arrangement  with  publishers,  the  books  of  the  course 
will  be  furnished  at  about  one-half  the  retail  price.  The  advantages 
of  the  Association  are  obvious.  Through  standard  educational  litera- 
ture supplied  at  small  cost,  the  members  will  be  made  to  feel  a  new 
interest  in  their  calling  :  they  will  be  made  more  efficient  in  their 
work  by  the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  and  they  will  be  ele- 
vated to  a  higher  rank  as  teachers  by  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  their  vocation. 

Send  the  annual  fee  at  once  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Snavely, 
Wy theville,  Va. ,  who  will  forward  the  course  of  reading  for  the  com- 
ing year,  with  directions  for  procuring  books. 

F.  V.  N.  Painter,  President, 

State  Normal  School  at  Farmville. — Superintendents  will 
please  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  secure  suitable  students  to 
represent  their  respective  jurisdictions  in  thb  institution.    All  neces- 
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sary  papers  have  been  sent,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  any  delay. 
Examine  Form  386  and  its  supplement,  387,  closely.  Read  the  cap- 
tion to  the  supplement,  and  be  governed  by  its  requirements.  Enter 
upon  Form  386  the  names  of  every  applicant  examined^  and  fill  up 
each  column  of  information  in  regard  to  said  candidates  in  full. 

You  must  examine  all  who  apply,  and  if  one  sheet  is  not  sufficient 
to  hold  the  names,  use  more,  and  be  careful  to  report  all  you  exam- 
ine to  Hon.  W.  H.  RufTner,  principal,  as  directed  by  the  forms  and 
circulars.  In  your  examination  be  governed  by  Circular  385.  If 
you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  find  a  student,  still  make  your 
report  on  form  386,  as  required  by  Circular  No.  388.  We  want  a 
report  from  every  county  and  city,  and  it  is  just  as  important  for 
those  to  report  who  do  not  send  students  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  school  as  it  is  for  those  who  do. 

Wanted. — Mrs.  E.  F.  Riggs,  **who  for  the  past  six  years  has 
been  teaching  as  principal  of  graded  schools  in  Maryland,**  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  a  position  in  this  State.  Her  certificate  as  teacher 
in  the  above  State,  which  we  have  examined,  shows  that  she  passed 
a  No.  I  examination.     Her  address  is  Vienna,  Fairfax  county,  Va. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. — This  Institution 
opened  the  15th  instant  with  a  very  fair  enrolment  of  students.  Pro- 
fessor James  Storum,  with  the  same  assistants  as  last  year,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Normal  department. 

The  Collegiate  department  proper  has  not  been  organized,  but  as 
soon  as  needed  it  will  be.  This  Institution  affords  a  remarkable  op- 
portunity to  the  young  colored  people  of  the  State  to  obtain  a  first- 
class  education  at  very  small  expense. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  the  State  who  expect  to  make 
teaching  a  profession ;  all  other  expenses  need  not  exceed  seven  dol- 
lars per  month. 

It  is  hoped  that  Superintendents  and  trustees  will  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  colored  people  and  use  their  influence  to  in- 
duce students  to  attend.  The  work  done  by  this  Institution  last  year 
was  very  creditable,  and  many  of  those  who  attended  are  now  em- 
ployed as  public  school  teachers  and  are  doing  work  in  the  schools. 
As  we  all  recognize  the  great  need  of  more  good  colored  teachers  in 
our  colored  schools,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Superintendents  to  see  that 
their  counties  are  well  represented. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINL4. 


(Gonttnaad  from  pag«  860.) 


45.  To  administer  oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools 
whenever  required,  in  cases  pending  or  to  come  before  himself  or  before  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  or  before  the  Board  of  Education;  and  also  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  district  school  trustees  when  called  upon  so  to  do. 

46.  To  keep  in  a  bound  volume  a  record  of  his  own  official  acts,  and  to  file 
methodically  all  official  papers. 

47.  To  require  from  clerks  of  boards  of  district  school  trustees  detailed  reports 
annually,  and  oftener,  if  necessary,  of  the  statistics  touching  the  public  free  schools 
of  their  respective  districts,  as  the  said  county  superintendent  shall  prescribe. 

48.  To  observe  such  directions  and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ;  to  make  special  reports  to  that  officer 
whenever  required,  and  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  September,  annually,  to  make 
to  him  a  report  for  the  year  ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  July  preceding,  in  such 
form  and  containing  all  such  particulars  as  shall  be  prescribed  and  called  for ;  and 
until  such  annual  report  shall  have  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  public  Instruction,  the  county  superintendent  shall  not  draw  his  last  instalment  of 
pay  from  the  State  treasury.  A  brief  abstract  of  the  said  annual  report,  unless  the 
Superintent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  direct  otherwise,  shall  be  furnished  to  every 
newspaper  published  in  the  county. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES   APPOINTED  BY  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL 

COMMISSIONERS. 

49.  The  general  assembly  shall,  during  the  sessions  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three-four,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  proceed  to  elect  three  citizens  of 
each  connty  in  this  commonwealth,  to  be  known  as  the  county  board  of  school  com- 
missioners, the  members  of  said  board  to  go  into  office  on  the  first  day  of  April  suc- 
ceeding their  election,  having  first  taken  and  subscribed  the  usual  oath  of  office,  and 
to  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly 
elected  and  qualified. 

50.  The  said  board  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  chairman  and  another  secretary; 
and  any  two  shall  constitue  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business :  and  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  any  of  the  said  county  school  electoral  boards,  during  the  recess 
of  the  legislature,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of 
the  county  in  which  such  vacancy  may  occur ;  said  appointee  to  hold  office  until 
thirty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly. 

51.  The  general  assembly  may  elect  said  county  school  electoral  boards  in  a  joint 
resolution  for  that  purpose,  embracing  all  the  counties  of  the  commonwealth. 

52.  All  vacancies  existing  or  occurring  in  district  boards  of  school  trustees  shall  be 
filled  by  said  county  school  electoral  boards  :  provided  that  no  person  who  is  unable 
to  read  and  write  shall  be  appointed  a  school  trustee :  and  provided  further,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  giving  authority  or  power  to  said  electoral 
board  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  appointment,  as  heretofore,  of  school  trustees 
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by  municipal  coancils,  or  to  disturb  in  any  way  the  present  law  bearing  on  the  action 
of  said  municipal  councils  in  the  premises. 

53.  The  said  school  trustee  electoral  boards  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty,  to  delare  vacant  and  to  proceed  to  fill  the  office  of  trustee  in  their  respective 
counties  who  fails  to  qualify  and  to  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  'the  board  his  official  oath, 
in  the  usual  form,  within  thirty  days  after  he  has  been  notified  of  his  appointment; 
which  notification  shall  be  promptly  given  by  the  clerk.  The  board  shall  also  vacate 
the  office  of  any  and  every  trustee  who  fails  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  ac- 
cording to  law. 

54.  Any  member  of  said  board  may  call  a  meeting  by  notifying  the  other  two. 
All  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  in  a  bound  volume ;  and  such  record-book  and 
stationery  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  county-school  fund :  pro- 
vided the  cost  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars  in  any  one  year.  It  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  said  board  to  furnish  the  board  of  education  with  a 
list  of  school  trustees  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for. 

55.  The  clerk  shall  convene  the  said  electoral  board  promptly  when  unexpected 
vacancies  occur,  and  also  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  expiration  of  regular  terms 
of  office,  so  that  district  boards  may  be  kept  full  and  no  members  be  left  to  hold  over 
unnecessarily. 

56.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Who  eligible  as  district  school  trustees;  their  exemptions;  Boards^  how  organized, 

57.  No  supervisor  or  county  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  or  be  allowed  to  act  as  dis- 
trict school  trustee. 

58.  Every  school  trustee  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  be  a  resident  of  the 
school  district  for  which  he  is  appointed ;  and  if  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  resident 
thereof  his  office  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  and  a  successor  shall  be  appointed. 

59.  Every  school  trustee  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  on  juries,  and  from  militia 
service  in  time  of  peace. 

60.  Each  board  of  school  trustees  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  at  the  call  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  two  members  constituting  a  quorum ;  and  at  this 
meeting,  one  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  chairman  and  another  clerk. 

Duties  of  the  board  of  trustees  ;  estimate  of  funds  for  the  scholastic  year ;  care  aud 
control  of  school  property ;  annual  report;  visitation  of  schools, 

61.  The  duties  of  boards  of  school  trustees  shall  be  in  general  ks  follows,  subjec 
o  be  defined  more  particularly  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  in  other  parts  of  this 

act,  to  wit : 

62.  To  explain  and  enforce  the  school  laws  and  regulations,  and  themselves  to 
observe  the  same. 

63.  To  employ  teachers,  and  to  dismiss  them  when  delinquent,  inefficient,  or  in 
any  wise  unworthy  of  the  position. 

64.  To  suspend  or  dismiss  pupils  when  the  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools 
make  it  necessary. 

65.  To  decide  what  children,  wishing  to  enter  the  schools  of  the  district,  are  en- 
titled, by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  receive  text-books 
free  of  charge,  and  to  provide  for  supplying  them  accordingly. 
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66.  To  see  that  the  census  of  children,  required  by  section  twenty-eight  of  this 
act,  is  taken  in  the  proper  time  and  in  proper  manner. 

67.  To  hold  regular  meetings  at  fixed  periods,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  special  meetings,  when  called  by  the  chairman  or  by  any  two 
members. 

68.  To  call  meetings  of  the  people  of  the  district  for  consultation  in  regard  to  the 
school  interests  thereof,  at  which  meetings  the  chairman  or  some  other  member  of 
the  board  shall  preside,  if  present. 

69.  Within  thirty  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  on  or  before  the  15th  day 
of  November*  in  each  year,  to  prepare  and  return  to  the  president  of  the  county 
school  board,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  said  board  at  its  earliest  meeting,  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  needed  in  the  district  during  the  next  scho- 
lastic year,  for  providing  school-houses,  school  books  for  indigent  children,  and 
other  school  appliances,  and  necessary,  proper  and  lawful  expenses. 

70.  To  take  care  of,  manage  and  control  the  school  property  of  the  district. 

71.  To  report  on  any  special  matter  when  required  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  to  report  to  him  annually,  on  or  before  August  15th,  down  to  the 
first  day  of  that  month,  un  all  subjects  indicated  in  the  blank  forms  supplied  for  the 
purpose,  and  until  that  report  shall  be  delivered,  the  clerk  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
draw  his  last  instalment  of  pay  for  his  services. 

72.  To  visit  the  public  free  schools  within  the  district  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
take  care  that  they  are  conducted  according  to  law,  and  with  the  utmost  efficiency. 

Of  school  districts;  to  be  numbered  and  incorporated;  corporate  powers;  boun 
dories;  separate  districts  in  town;  trustees  /or  towns ;  how  appointed, 

73.  School  districts  shall  be  numbered,  or  named,  in  the  several  townships,  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  shall  be  duly  reported  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  recorded  in  his  office  and  also  in  that  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court. 

74.  Each  district  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall  be  designated  as  school 
district  No.  ,  in  magisterial  district,  in  the  county  of  ,  by  which 
name  it  may  sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  and  take,  hold,  and 
convey  property. 

75.  The  districts  shall  correspond  in  boundaries  with  the  magisterial  districts,  ex- 
cept where  modified  in  the  creation  of  sub-districts  as  provided  for  in  section  77  of 
this  compilation ;  and  excepting  further  that  incorporated  towns  of  more  than  five 
hundred  and  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  shall,  if  the  council  of  such  town 
so  elect,  constitute  a  separate  school  district ;  and  such  council  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  three  school  trustees,  to  serve  one,  two  and  three  years,  respectively ;  and 
annually  thereafter  it  shall  appoint  a  school  trustee  for  said  district,  to  serve  for 
three  years. 


*This  ii  InooDttflteDt  with  the  object  of  section  74,  page  235,  Acta  1876-77,  which  requires  the 
oonntj  school  board  to  act  in  this  matter  before  '*  the  first  Wednesday  in  Norember."  The  district 
boards  should  therefore  see  that  their  estimates  are  returned  to  the  president  of  the  county  school 
board  before  the  meeting  of  the  county  board. 
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SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  AUTHORIZED  TO   BORROW  MONEY. 
County  treasurer  to  reserve  from  iovmship  levy  amount  to  pay  loan, 

76.  The  school  trustees  of  any  township  that  has  levied  a  tax  for  putting  public 
schools  into  operation  may  borrow  an  amount  of  money  not  exceeding  fifty  per 
centum  of  such  levy,  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  that  allowed  by  law,  and  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

77.  Any  board  of  school  trustees  who  shall  borrow  money  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer  of  their  county  of  the  amount  of  such  loan, 
when  due,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  and  such  treasurer  shall  reserve  from  such  town- 
ship levy  a  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  such  loan  and  pay  the  same  when  due. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
To  take  school  census  every  Jive  years;  to  keep  a  record  of  his  official  cuts;  his  pay, 

78.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  school  board,  during  the  month 
of  June  or  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  every  five  years  thereafter, 
to  take  a  census  of  all  persons  residing  within  the  school  district  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  to  gather  statistics  relating  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  the  district,  according  to  forms  furnished  from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  lists  thus  prepared  shall  be  submitted  for  careful  revision 
to  the  district  school  board,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  their  completion,  and  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen.  They  shall  also  be  submitted,  along 
with  the  other  papers  of  the  district,  to  the  county  board,  at  its  annual  meeting,  and 
shall  be  immediately  thereafter  delivered  to  the  county  or  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  For  this  service  the  clerk  shall  receive  out  of  the  district  school  funds  a 
compensation  therefor,  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hundred  for  the  children  listed 
by  him,  subject  to  abatement  or  fine  by  the  district  board  on  the  discovery  before  or 
after  the  settlement  of  the  account  of  errors  or  omissions  in  the  list,  as  provided  in 
section  forty  of  this  act.  AH  errors  in  the  list  shall  be  rectified  by  the  clerk  without 
extra  compensation.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  exercise 
special  care  in  securing  a  prompt  and  accurate  discharge  of  this  duty  by  the  district 
clerks.  The  duty  of  taking  the  census  of  the  school  population  shall  be  discharged 
by  no  other  person. 

79.  The  clerk  shall  keep  in  a  bound  volume  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board, 
and  in  another  book  a  cash  account  and  a  record  of  his  own  official  acts,  and  shall 
keep  on  file  vouchers,  contracts,  and  other  official  papers ;  all  of  which  shall  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  of  every  citizen  of  the 
district,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  periodical  examinations  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

80.  The  clerk  shall  discharge  such  other  duties  in  connection  with  the  school 
business  of  the  district  as  may  be  required  of  him,  and  for  his  services  he  may  be 
allowed,  out  of  the  district  funds,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  of 
service  rendered :  provided,  that  the  whole  amount  received  by  him  for  any  one  year 
shall  not  be  greater  than  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  each  public  free  school  con- 
ducted according  to  law  in  his  district  within  that  year. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
19*  liEXINGTOIf ,  CINCINNATI  AND  liOIJISFIIilii:,  "^m 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO— 

LOUISVILLE    A^IVD    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NastaTille,  Memphis  and  Texas  Pointe, 

— TO- 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


BATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yott  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS: 


I  are  the  best  and  cheap- 
'  est  system  for  conduct- 
ing schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $1 ;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.     Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 
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-Ul^      THOMAS  XANB  &  CO.,      jtk 

W^^  Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory  ^StT 

^ffO.  in  the  World  of  -^^ftT 


1X>    Ob-OOX>l 


Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 


k^J5PCc/5QJC1iO 


A 


McSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

MannfkctQro  thoM  celebrated  Bells 
and  CblniMi  for  Sebooto,  Ool- 
leir«*«  Ao«  Prioee  and  eatalognea 
sent  free.    Addrees 

H.  MoShahi  ft  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


3^E-W  OEOOK/^I^mElS. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Mape  and  IlluBtra- 
tions.     Authentic,  excellent,  elegant. 

For  examination  or  introdaotion :  Elementary,  54  cents ;  Rented  Manual, 
$1.28 ;  Phyiieal,  |1.60.    Wall  Maps  (set  of  8),  $10  net. 

For  Easy  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

VNIFERSITT  PVBUSHING  CO., 

19  Mnrray  street,  New  York. 
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"  //  is  of  inesHmable  value  " — Boston  Globe. 

VOL.  VII.]  [X884, 

AMSBICAIir  COULSOi:  DIBSCTOBir 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    YEAR-BOOK. 

Published  quarterly  at  $1.00  per  annum. 

Bach  Yolame  contains  descrlptiona  of  all  the  Colleges,  Female,  BeminariM,  AcademiM;  Normal, 
Oonuneroial,  Sclentiflc,  Law,  Theological,  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaoeutical  Schools  in  the  United 
States  (over  8,000  iDstitnUons).  Also  lists  of  State,  City  and  County  Superintendents;  Synopsis  of  the 
School  System  of  each  State  and  Territory ;  the  latest  Educational  Statistics  for  the  whole  world ;  pro- 
ceedings of  Bducatfonal  and  Scientific  Bodies;  Portraits  and  Biographies  of  Kminent  Bdentista  and 
Xducaton,  and  a  great  Aind  of  other  valuable  iDfbrmatlon. 

The  best  Hand-Book  In  the  world  for  selecting  a  good  school  to  patronize,  or  for  getttng  educa- 
tional informaUon  of  any  kind.  0.  H.  EVANS  k  CO.,  Publishers, 

700  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

MAHinrAOTUBlBS  OF  TBI  OSLnBATID 

"New  Paragon"  School  Desks, 

Reciution  Seats,  Hall  and  Office  Furniture,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Challenge  Liquid  Slating,  Slate  Blackboard*,  and  a 

FULL  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

222  Market  Street,     -     Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SAUBSB.  8NAVSL7  &  PSABS,  If  anagen. 

90  choice  songs,  10  oti. 

same  sin  and  price. 

Acme  Songs  for  the 

'eason 

.  ^    .  ^  .  .  -  ^?  "^^ 

a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  ets.    Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  82  pages,  6  eta.    **  Songs 


^  adapted  to  each  lesson. 
:  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.,  26  for  tl  (mailed).    Acme  Songs  for  Decoration  Day  and 
i,  82  pages,  40  songs,  6  ets.    Acme  Sc        '     "  ^^ 

for  Millions,"  Prea.  Smith,  Ponghkeepeie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINQTON, 

207  Broadway,  N.  T. 


TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  onr  ''Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies"  and  copy  of  ''Modem  Home  and 
School."     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 


LORILLAED'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rota  Leaf  Fine  Cat  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered? 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 


E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  lire  a«ml-montbl7  Joonial  for  Teacban.  Ont  of  the  nmal  rota.  An  enUralj  naw  tUa(  In 
aducattonal  Journallam.    Pramlnm  and  club  offera  UDpaTallelad.    Sand  for  tn^  aampla. 

"THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  Journal  of  current  events  for  school  use :  clean,  ftiU,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  best  upper«rade  supplementary  reading  in  the  market.  Ten  trial  copies  for  ten  cents. 
Save  your  postal  cards.    Tell  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different. 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Four  grades.  Ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  derices  for  training  children  to  he 
*'  wide  awake  "  when  they  read.  Real  **  monotony  killers "  and  "  eye-openers."  The  children  e^joy 
them.    No  Aree  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  you  wish. 

Address.  E.  0.  YAILE.Oak  Park.  Chicago,  lU. 

Please  tell  in  what  Journal  yon  saw  this. 

IT    ST^ITIDS    -A.T    THE    HE-AJD. 


THE  LIfiHT-ROHNINfi 

DOMESTIC ! 
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This  cat  showa  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdnoing. 
Artistically  Beautifdl.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
ConBtroction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  hein^  placed  with 
each  *' Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic**   more    than  ever,   without 
question,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


„^_  BBT  WBCk-daj  In  th«  jnr.    Ko  raeailon. 

TtaM  to  oomplete  th«  Fall  Diploma  Bniinen  Oootn  about  10 
whkM.  Avenn  Total  Coft,  inelndlag  Tnition,  Setof  Books  and 
BoirA  in  afatnTlj,  |M.  TttlMraphy  a  ■Moialty.  Lltaranr  Course 
frM.  Ladles  raoelred.  5,000  saooaathil  gradnatM.  Ovor  SOO 
fQfOM  last  year  from  15  to  45  Teart  of  an,  fVom  SS  States.  Id- 
Mraetion  Is  practieallT  and  indlTldaally  imparted  hr  10  teachers. 
Speeial  eoorMS  fbr  Tcaehera  and  Boeinese  Men.  UniTerelty 
Inploma  preeented  to  Its  gradnataa.  This  beaattftil  elty  Is  noted 
ferltsbealthftilnessaad  aoelew,  and  is  on  leading  Sailroada 
t.  9th. _  Tor  circulare  and  fall  particulars, 
iXBUB  U,  SMITH.  Leilagtoa,  Kj. 


N»  6«0<n«  5ep<. 
Prcddent,WJ 


PATENTS 

MUNN  ft  CO.,  of  the  ScTEmrmo  Americait.  oon- 
Uniie  toact  aa  Solicitors  for  pHtents,  Caveats,  Trade 
Marks.  Copyrlirhts.  for  tlie  United  State*.  Canada, 
Bngland,  Pranoe.  Qermany,  eto.  Hand  Boole  about 
Patents  sent  free.  Thlrtv^even  years' experience. 
^  Patents  obtained  throuffb  MUNIi  &  CO.  are  noticed 
lathe  SciENTinc  Amkbxcan,  the  largest,  best, and 
toost  widely  circulated  solentlflc  paper.  $3.20  a  year, 
weekly.  Splendid  engrayings  and  Interesting  in- 
I  formatlon.^8peciinen  copy  of  the  Hcf  piitific  A  merte 
I  lean  sent  free.  A  ddrpns  MUNN  &  CO..  SciXNTino 
I AMSSIOAN  Office,  2t>i  BroadwHf,  New  York. 


rA%"u8°'a;;d'DEcl's!uE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  OAPT.  KING.  U.  S.  A.    HISTORY  FRO^  THE  BATTUB-PIEUI.    Shows  how  Nstioaa  have  beea  mada  or 

iastroyed  in  a  day.— How  Fsaa  or  Disaater  baa  tamed  on  a  aingle  Conteat.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and  Young.— SaTos 

Tlmai  jtids  tkt  itf^mory.— Givea  Pleasure  and  Instruction.    Mwpa  and  Fin«  Illnatrationa.      Igeata  Wanted  BTerrwkera. 

Cy  Write  at  onee  for  fnli  deaeription  and   terma.     AddrvM  J.  C.  MeCURDT  A  <5o.,  PhlladelphlJi,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThrouchoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


% 

^^^p 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bstablishad  in  1887. 

Superior  Bells  of  CSopp^*  and  Hn,  mounted 

with  the  best  JteCory  Hongkng;  for  CA«reiUs, 

Sckoult,  Famu,  FaefortM,  Cowrt-koutn,  Fire 

JUamu,  IbtMT  CtocJks,  eto.  FuUp  WVirranled. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
Vavdosbii  *  Tin,  102  K.  Id  St.,  Cinelnnatl. 


National  School  Supply  Bureau. 

Bbloit.  Wis,,  July  31,  1883. 
NdtioTUil  School  Supply  Bureau: 

Last  April,  being  then  in  cjbaree  of  a  large  public  school,  but  desiring  a  po- 
sition in  some  good  academy  or  college,  I  placed  my  name  with  your  Bureau. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  present  month  I  received  notice  from  you  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  a  place  as  I  desired. 

Putting  myself  in  communication  with  the  party  concerned,  I  received  the  ap- 
pointment. I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  and  feel  sure 
that  it  fills  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  school  economy.  You  are  at  lib- 
erty to  use  my  name  if  you  wish.  Respectfully, 

EDWARD  0.  FISKE. 
Headmaster  Markham  Acad.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  application-form  and  Circular,  addresb. 

National  School  Supply  Bureau,  Chicwfo,  111. 
N.  B.  We  want  all  kinds  of  Teachers  for  Schools  and  Families.    Good  pay  to 
Agents  and  Private  Correspondents. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNJ^L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE  DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adrance. 


Address 
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WJH.  F.  FOX,  £ditor, 

Nif.  32g  W,  Main  Street^  Richmond^  Va. 


THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

W<*  see  in  thli  Seiiee  the  beginniDg  of  a  better  and  brighter  day  for  the  reading  sUmi.— iV;  F. 
SehooUovmal, 

XjIIPIPIIiTOOTT'S 

Popular  Series  of  Readers 

Complete  in  Six  Books.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

Teachers  prefer  the  Popular  Series  of  Readers  because  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  progressive  educational  sentiment  of  the  times,  and  for  their 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES,  SCRIPT  EXERCISES, 

LITERARY  EXCELLENCE,  EASY  GRADATION, 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS,  MODERN  METHODS, 

USEFUL  INFORMATION,  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION. 

The  Series  is  approved  by  leading  educators  and  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  

Lippincott's  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

j^  STUoasroiB^'X'- 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips.    Profusely  illostrated. 

lSr-A.TXJIl-A.Ij    miIjOSOI'H'2'. 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips,  authors  of  **  Astrono- 
my/' etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  A  Key  to  this  work  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  teachers. 

LESSOnsrS  IlSr  OHEDMIISTIl^y. 

By  Professor  William  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Translator  of  Wortz's 
«  Chemistry.*'     Fully  illustrated. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE.     By  Professor  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  S., 
M.  D.     With  140  illustrations. 

All  are  bound  uniform  In  style,    l2mo.    Half  roan,  oloth  sides, 


WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

flvirvw     r The ''Pocket,"  "Comprehensive,"  "UNABRIDGED) 
■nTTTftwa  \      "Primary."  "Academic,"  QUARTO/'     V All lUutnteil. 

EDITIONS.  I  \,  School,"       "  Octavo,"  and  J 

Standard  Works  of  Reference,  Essential  in  Every  School. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

LIPPINCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPAEDIA.     10  VOLS., 

WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


The  publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school  officers 
regarding  any  changes  contemplated  in  their  text- books.     Descriptive  catalogues, 
containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
Address  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Pubilthert. 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
•         (416) 


JtTST  l^rJBI-ISHEO  : 


ECLECTIC  SYSTEM 

—OF— 

mDUSTflm.  FRumiiD  m 

By  CHRISTINA  SULLIVAN, 

Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  Oinoinnati  PubJio  Sohoole, 


A  Rationed  and  Economical  System,  Based  on  Sound  and 
Practiced  Principles  of  Teaching. 

The  ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OP  DRAWING  has  been  prepared  with  re- 
ference to  sound  principles  of  teaching,  dif&culties  of  manual  execution  and  logical 
order  of  principles. 

The  system  is  based  on  knowledge  acquired  by  practical  experience  in  the  class- 
room with  pupils  of  every  grade. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  a  practical  and  interesting  manner. 

For  proper  instruction  in  the  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing,  a  Sfieciftl 
teacher  of  Drawing,  though  desirable,  is  not  necessary.  The  rational  plan 
and  Incid  explanation  make  it  possible  for  the  regular  teacher  to  understand  it  and 
teach  it  effectively. 

Any  cof^etent  Teacher  can  leach  this  system. 
Book  I. — Twenty  Padres. — First  School  Year.     Location  of  Points,  Connection  of 
Points  by  Vertical,  Horizontal  and  Oblique  Lines,  Division  of  Lines  into  two  equal 
Parts.     IOC. 

Book  II. — Twenty  Pages. — Second  School  Year.  Location  of  Points  and 
Division  of  Lines  into  two  equal  Parts.     First  Lessons  in  Tinting  with  .Lines.     loc. 

Book  IIL—Twenty  Pages.— Third  School  Year.  Further  Practice  on  the  Di- 
visions given  in  Book  II.     First  Lessons  in  Curved  Lines.     loc. 

Book  IV. — Twenty  Pages. — Fourth  School  Year.  Compound  Curves.  Leaf 
Form  TConventionalized .     1 5c . 

Book  V.— Twenty-four  Pages.— Fifth  School  Year.  Freehand  ^Construction  of 
the  Octagon  and  Hexagon.    Use  of  Flower  and  Leaf  Forms.     15c. 

Book  VI. — Twenty-four  Pages. — Sixth  School  Year.  Exercises  in  Original  De- 
signs for  Surface  Decoration.  First  Lessons  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  First  Lessons 
in  Perspective.     17  c. 

Book  VII. — Twenty-four  Pages. — Seventh  School  Year.  Exercises  in  Design, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Perspective  continued.  First  Lessons  in  Drawing  from 
the  Object.     17c. 

Book  VIII. — Twenty-four  Pages. — Eighth  School  Year.  Exercises  in  Design, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Perspective  and  Object  Drawing  continued.  Selections  from 
the  Grammar  of  Ornament  of  Designs  for  Surface  Decoration.     17c. 

Book  IX. — Twenty-four  Pages. — Ninth  School  Year. — Exercises  In  Design » 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Perspective  and  Object  Drawing  continued.  Historic  Orna- 
ment    17c. 

Complete  sample  set,  $1.25. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Educatfona/  Pub/ieherB, 
NEW  FOBK  and  CHICAGO. 

"  THE 

"NEW  NATIONAL  SERIES." 

BARNer  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS,  . 

TTiese  books  are  not  only  the  most  B£auTIfdL  School  Readers  ever  Lssaedi  bul 
they  ajG  also  unequalled  in  character  and  arrangement  of  the  lessons.  An  examina- 
tion will  fully  demon&traLe  the  correctness  of  this  cUim. 

BARNES'  NEW  AmTHMETrCS. 

This  series  presents  a  minimum  of  theory  with  a  majcimtim  of  practice^  It  adopts 
the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  language  is  cleat  and  exact.  The  Elementary 
and  the  Practical  (Rrei  part  of  the  National)  constitute  the  abridged  course  for  common 
schools  I  and  the  Elementary  and  National  the  complete  course  for  graded  schcK^lSi 

BARNES^  BRIEF  U.  S,  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  text  books  ever  issued.  In  many  parts  of  tfae  coun- 
try it  is  now  more  largely  used  th»n  all  competing  HlGtoricB  combined.  It  iii 
the  standard  m  Chicago^  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  more  tha^n  a 
thousand  other  leading  Western  cities  and  towns. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

comprif^ing  Ancient,  MediEuva^,  and  Modern  Peoples.     For  the  convenience  of  te^ch- 
ers  who  may  wish  it,  the  Ancient  and  Modern  History  are  bound  separately. 

BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING  SERIES. 

This  new  and  beautiful  system  of  drawing  Is  now  ready.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
skillful  teacher  to  avoid  the  defects  of  existing  iSeries,  and  to  bntig  before  the  public 
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What  is  Teaching? 

Jacotot  claimed  that  "to  teach  is  to  cause  to  learn."  Professor 
Hart  improved  on  this  definition  by  claiming  that  "  teaching  is  caus- 
ing another  to  know.'*  Probably  no  more  simple  or  accurate  defi- 
nitions than  these  two  have  ever  been  suggested.  They  certainly 
indicate  the  essence  of  true  teaching.  Teaching  involves  the  idea  of 
knowledge  obtained  by  a  process.  One  may,  indeed,  teach  himself, 
may  be  his  own  teacher,  through  reaching  out  after  knowledge  by 
an  intelligently  directed  effort;  but  no  one  can  teach— and  to  that 
extent  be  a  teacher  of— either  himself  or  another,  without  the  obtain- 
ing of  knowledge  by  the  person  taught.  Teachins:^  in  fact,  includes 
the  ^dea  of  learjiing^  not  as  its  correlative  term,  but  as  one  of  its  con- 
stituent parts.  There  really  can  be  no  such  thing  as  teaching  without 
.  learning ;  the  process  of  learning  must  accompany  the  process  of 
teaching  and  must  keep  pace  with  it.  Just  to  the  extent  of  the  learn- 
ing on  the  one  part,  is  there  the  teaching  on  the  other  part.  If  the 
learning  process  halts,  so  halts  the  teaching  process.  If  the  learning 
process  ends,  the  teaching  process  has  ended. 

Originally,  in  our  English  language,  as  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  other  European  languages,  the  word  "  learn  "  was  used  in 
the  two-fold  sense  of  teaching  and  learning ;  one  could  learn  by  him- 
self, or  he  could  learn  another — could  cause  another  to  learn.  Thus, 
the  poet  Drayton  makes  a  royal  guide  tell  of  the  instructed  king : 

"  Who,  till  I  learned  him,  had  not  known  his  might." 
And  Shakespeare's  queen,  in  Cymbeline,  asks  of  her  court  physician : 

"  Have  I  not  been 

Thy  pupil  long  ?     Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  " 

In  the  natural  progress  of  language,  there  came  to  be  a  subdivision 
of  the  two-fold  idea  of  the  word  "  learn ;' '  and  the  distinction  between 
the  objective  and  the  subjective  phases  of  the  learning  process  was 
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indicated  by  the  use  of  the  term  •*  teaching"  for  the  one,  and  "learn- 
ing" for  the  other.  Now,  therefore,  "teaching"  is  that  part  of  the 
two-fold  learning  process  by  which  knowledge  which  is  yet  outside 
of  the  learner's  mind  is  directed  toward  that  mind;  and  "learning" 
is  that  part  of  the  same  two-fold  process  by  which  the  knowledge 
taught  is  made  the  learner's  own.  Still,  as  before,  however,  there 
can  be  no  teacher  where  there  is  not  a  learner;  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  a  learner  where  there  is  no  one  else  than 
himself  to  be  his  teacher.  If  this  truth  be  borne  clearly  in  mind, 
there  is  a  decided  gain  in  the  verbal  distinction  of  the  two  component 
parts  of  the  learning  process,  as  made  by  our  modern  use  of  the 
words  "teaching"  and  "learning;"  but  if  this  distinction  should  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  teaching,  where  there  is  no  cor- 
responding learning,  that  it  is  possible,  in  fact,  for  one  to  teach  while 
no  one  learns;  then  indeed  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  go  back  to 
the  old  terminology,  and  to  insist  in  very  phrase  that  no  one  is  taught 
until  he  has  learned,  and  that  no  one  teaches  another  until  the  other 
learns ;  that,  in  short,  teaching  another  is  ever  and  always  learning 
another,  causing  another  to  Jearn.  *  *  *  * 

It  is  the  causing  another  to  know  that  which  we  know,  and  which 
he  does  not;  that  which  we  want  him  to  know,  and  which  we  seek  to 
have  him  know — which  is  "teaching"  in  its  technical  sense ;  teaching 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term,  when  we  say  that  we  have 
been  teaching  a  particular  lesson  to  a  particular  scholar  or  class.  In 
this  sense,  "teaching"  obviously  involves  the  three-fold  idea  of  a 
teacher,  a  lesson,  and  a  learner ;  it  involves  knowledge  on  the  teacher's 
part,  and,  at  the  start,  the  lack  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  scholar ;  also, 
an  actual  transfer  of  that  knowledge  from  the  teacher's  mind  to  the 
scholar's,  before  the  teaching  process  is  concluded.  Hence,  to  say 
that  you  have  "taught  a  lesson,"  includes  the  idea  that  some  one 
has  learned  that  lesson ;  for  unless  there  is  learning  by  a  learner  there 
can  be  no  teaching  by  a  teacher ;  and  until  the  teacher  has  caused  a 
learner  to  know  a  lesson  or  a  truth,  the  teacher  has  only  been  trying 
to  teach — so  far  without  success. 

Intelligent,  purposeful  teaching  includes  the  idea  of  two  persons, 
both  of  them  active.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  there  be  two  persons, 
both  of  them  active;  both  active  over  the  same  lesson.  This  may  be 
secured  by  hearing  a  recitation,  and  commenting  on  it;  but  that  is 
not,  necessarily,  teaching.  The  scholar,  in  such  a  case,  may  be 
merely  exercising  his  memory,  reciting  what  he  has  memorized  ver- 
bally without  understanding  a  word  of  it;  he  learns  nothing;  he  is 
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not«  taught  anything ;  he  is  not  caused  to  know  a  single  fact  or  truth, 
by  his  teacher's  hearing  him  recite ;  nor  does  he  learn  anything  by 
his  teacher's  wisest  comment,  if  he  pays  no  attention  to  that  comment. 
Of  if  he  is  unable  to  understand  it.  "  Teaching,"  as  causing  another 
to  know,  includes  the  mutual  effort  of  two  persons  to  the  same  end. 
The  teacher  must  endeavor  to  cause  the  pupil  to  learn  a  particular 
fact  or  truth  which  he  wants  him  to  know ;  the  learner  must  endeavor 
to  learn  that  particular  fact  or  truth.  Until  the  two  are  at  this  com- 
mon work,  the  process  of  teaching  has  not  begun :  until  the  learner 
has  learned,  the  teacher  has  not  taught. —  Teaching  and  Teachers. 


The  Two  Fraotioal  Besalts  of  Sohool  Eduoation. 

By  E.  E.  White.  LL.  D. 

The  most  practical  result  of  school  education  is  not  knowledge, 
but  mental  power.  A  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  relate  to  a  given 
calling  is  very  important;  but  better  than  this  is  that  intellectual 
power — acumen,  grasp,  poise,  inspiration — that  can  change  the  dead 
facts  of  knowledge  into  the  living  reality  of  human  action.  Knowl- 
edge, to  be  of  practical  value  for  guidance,  must  be  applied  by  an 
intelligent  mind.  Thought  is  the  lucky  winner  of  success  in  all  the 
labor  and  conflict  of  life.  I  have  often  said  that  if  my  memory  were 
a  tablet,  and,  with  a  sponge,  I  should  erase  every  fact  that  I  learned 
in  school  and  college,  I  should  not  be  very  poor ;  but  were  I  to  lose 
the  intellectual  power  gained  by  the  mastery  of  these  facts,  so  many 
of  which  have  been  forgotten,  I  should  be  poor  indeed.  The  physical 
sciences  are  properly  regarded  as  practical  studies,  but  the  most  prac- 
tical result  of  such  study  in  school  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
but  the  power  and  habit  of  scientific  thought  and  investigation  secured 
by  their  mastery.  The  scientific  facts  and  principles  which  a  common 
artisan  will  ever  consciously  use  in  his  trade  can  be  printed  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  a  text-book  in  science,  but  he  will  find  the  power  of  scientific 
thought  of  daily  application  and  utility.  Thirty  years  ago  I  handed 
diplomas  to  the  first  class  that  formally  graduated  from  the  Central 
High  School  of  Cleveland.  I  am  sure  that  the  eight  members  of 
that  one  class  have  contributed  more  Jto  the  present  wealth  of  that 
city  than  the  cost  of  its  entire  school  system  during  their  connection 
with  the  High  School.  One  of  the  young  ladies  of  that  class  is  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country — ^a  man  who  has 
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contributed  largely  to  the  material  prosperity  of  Cleveland,  more 
largely,  probably,  than  any  other  citizen.  Another  young  lady 
greatly  assisted  in  the  devising  and  adoption  of  those  improved 
methods  of  primary  teaching  for  which  the  Cleveland  schools  early 
received  so  much  merited  commendation. 

Not  the  chief  end  of  school  education  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
business  of  life.  The  getting  of  a  living  implies  that  this  is  only  a  means 
to  a  higher  end.  Living  is  not  the  end  of  life.  The  graduate  of  the  high 
school  is  to  be  the  head  and  guide  of  a  family,  a  member  of  society, 
a  citizen  of  the  State,  a  subject  of  Divine  government,  and  out  of 
these  relations  will  flow  duties  and  obligations  of  the  highest  practical 
importance.  The  one  comprehensive  end  of  education  is  to  prepare 
man  ^o  live  completely ^  and  hence  the  highest  function  of  the  teacher  is 
not.  to  train  an  artisan,  but  to  make  a  man.  Manhood  is  the  supreme 
test  of  the  school,  and  the  chief  element  in  manhood  is  .character  As 
a  result  of  school-training,  character  is  much  more  important  than 
culture.  What  man  most  needs  is  not  better  leeks  and  onions,  but  deli- 
verance from  this  Egypt  of  animal  dominion — a  passage-way  through 
the  Red  Sea  that  he  may  escape  from  this  worse  than  Egyptian  bond- 
age of  appetite  and  lust,  to  a  Canaan  of  manhood  and  light ;  and  in 
this  final  exodus  of  the  race  the  teacher,  under  God,  must  be  its 
Moses.  * 

There  are  two  extreme  views  on  the  moral  training  in  the  public 
school.  The  one  asserts  that  moral  training  in  the  school  must  be 
completely  divorced  from  religion,  and  that  such  divorcement  is  con- 
sistent with  the  most  effective  moral  instruction.  The  other  holds 
that  technical  or  formal  religious  instruction  must  be  made  the  basis  of 
all  moral  training,  and  that  the  absence  of  such  instruction  in  a  school 
renders  its  moral  training  ineffective.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that 
the  truth  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  I  have  little  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  any  system  of  moral  training  that  may  properly  be 
characterized  as  Godless ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  needed  to 
give  efficacy  to  moral  training  in  school  is  not  formal  religiou.<i  in- 
struction, but  religious  influence — the  enforcing  of  the  authority  of 
the  conscience  by  religious  motives  and  sanctions.  When  a  witness 
appears  in  court  to  give  testimony,  he  is  not  instructed  in  religious 
doctrines,  but  the  oath  administered  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Source 
of  authority,  to  the  Omniscient  Searcher  of  hearts,  to  quicken  and 
enforce  the  authority  of  conscience.  A  like  use  of  the  authority  and 
sanction  of  religion  is  needed  to  quicken  the  conscience  of  the  young 
and  make  it  regal  in  the  life.     It  may  be  possible  for  the  courts  to 
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dispense  with  the  religious  oath,  but  it  never  will  be  practicable  to 
dispense  with  religious  sanctions  in  the  moral  training  of  youth. 

Every  moral  code  that  commands  and  secures  obedience  among 
men  derives  its  highest  and  most  restraining  authority  from  religion, 
and  this  is  as  true  in  Pagan  as  in  Christian  countries.  Back  of  the 
**  Thou  must  not**  of  the  conscience,  must  be  heard  the  "  TAou  shall 
nol''  of  the  Lord.  Make  right  and  wrong  rest  solely  on  human  au- 
thority, and  the  restraining  power  of  conscience  is  sadly  weakened. 
Virtue  may  soon  become  mere  self-restraint,  temperance,  moral  cow- 
ardice, and  theft  the  secret  redistribution  of  wrong  accumulations. 
What  is  needed  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young  is  the  making  of 
the  conscience  regal  by  the  propet  use  of  the  sanctions  and  authority 
of  religion.  To  this  end  a  Christrain  teacher  is  better  than  the  cate- 
chism, and  a  reverent  recognition  of  Divine  authority  is  better  than 
Scripture  exegesis.  There  is  a  practical  mean  in  the  public  school 
between  Godless  moral  training  and  technical  religious  instruction. 
The  American  teacher  is  showing  that  vital  religious  influence  is  more 
essential  in  moral  training  than  formal  religious  inslrucHon, —  The 
American  Teacher, 


Inoentives  in  the  School. 


Diligence  in  study  and  good  order  in  school  instruction  and  man- 
agement must  be  attained  by  an  appeal  to  motives  which  quicken  the 
child's  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  develop  his  moral  nature.  It  is 
easy  to  hedge  in  a  child's  conduct  by  punishments  and  to  urge  him  for- 
ward by  artificial  rewards ;  but  when  the  restraining  hedge  is  broken 
down  and  the  temporary  incitement  is  wanting,  then  there  is  seen  the 
need  of  the  power  of  self-guidance  and  self- impulsion — an  in-dwelling 
monitor  and  a  never- failing  impulse.  The  school  life  of  the  pupil 
should  prepare  him  to  be  a  self-governing  being. 

Incentives  may  be  classified  as  natural  and  artificiaL  Natural 
incentives  are  those  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  are 
a  natural  result,  not  a  necessary  consequence,  of  full  success  or  com- 
plete attainment.     Among  these  are : 

The  pleasure  of  duty  done. 

The  inward  reward  of  obedience. 

The  satisfaction  of  success. 

The  hope  of  future  good. 

The  desire  for  knowledge. 
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The  pleasure  of  its  acquisition. 

The  satisfaction  of  overcoming  difficulties. 

The  desire  to  excel. 

The  approval  of  conscience. 

The  approval  of  others. 

The  approval  of  God. 

The  human  soul  is  so  constituted  that  every  right  act  or  possession 
brings  with  it  a  joy,  a  satisfaction,  or  an  anticipation,  and  this  is  both 
a  reward  and  an  incitant.  Among  natural  incentives  may  be  placed  all 
expressions  of  approval  which  furnish  palpable  evidence  of  success ; 
such  as — 

The  expressed  approbation  of  the  teacher. 

The  attainment  of  an  assigned  standai:d. 

When,  however,  these  become  the  end  of  the  pupil's  efforts,  when 
he  ceases  to  look  up  from  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  then  they  are 
no  longer  natural  rewards.  In  many  of  our  graded  schools  the  de- 
sire to  reach  high  marks  is  the  "ruling  passion"  of  the  pupils.  They 
study  for  "  per  cents, "  and  cram  for  "  per  cents." 

All  artificial  rewards  and  punishments  which  are  thrust  between 
the  pupil  and  the  natural  rewards  of  duty  and  acquisition  are  artifi- 
cial incentives.  Instead  of  being  the  simple  evidence  of  success, 
these  are  its  alluring  reward ;  instead  of  making  natural  rewards  ope- 
rative and  potent,  they  weaken  and  conceal  them. 

Among  artificial  incentives  may  be  included — 

Prizes  of  pecuniary  value,  as  books,  medals,  etc. 

Immunities,  as  exemption  from  tasks,  examinations,  etc. 

Privileges,  as  holidays,  early  dismissal  from  school,  choice  of 
seats,  etc. 

Tnese  are  not  natural  consequences  of  the  pupil's  success  or  at- 
tainments. They  are  only  temporary  substitutes  for  those  rewards 
which  are  worthier  and  more  enduring ;  and  they  may  be  so  incor- 
porated into  a  system  of  school  management  as  to  become  its  very 
life — the  all-absorbing  end  of  effort  and  desire. 

We  would  not  include  punishment  among  school  incentives,  natu- 
ral or  artificial.  Its  office  is  to  reform,  to  restrain,  and  to  urge  the 
pupil  forward.  It  does  not  incite  ;  it  impels.  It  is  the  reserved  force 
which  is  brought  up  when  incentives  fail. 

Natural  incentives  are,  intrinsically,  superior  to  artificial.  They 
nourish  the  higher  principles  of  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  act 
through  life,  springing  up  spontaneously  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
success.     If  made  potent  in  childhood,  they  usually  remain  potent  in 
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after  life.  Artificial  incentives,  on  the  contrary,  are  transient  and 
treacherous.  They  allure  in  youth,  but  fail  in  life's  needs  and  con- 
flicts. The  child,  always  incited  to  duty  by  some  prize,  immunity,  or 
privilege,  depends  in  vain  on  such  helps  in  manhood.  When  school 
days  are  over,  if  not  before,  knowledge  must  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake  or  for  its  uses,  and  neither  integrity  nor  virtue  holds  in  its  hands 
a  bribe. 

The  teacher  should  appeal  to  motives  that  have  an  abiding  potency 
and  value,  and,  through  such  motives,  he  should  try  to  quicken  the 
pupil's  sense  of  right  and  duty.  Certainly,  so  long  as  natural  incen- 
tives can  be  made  effective  in  securing  study  and  good  conduct,  they 
should  be  relied  upon. —  The  Normal  Teacher, 


Solution  of  a  Problem  Without  Bales. 

I  placed  a  bowl  out  in  the  storm 

To  catch  the  drops  of  rain ; 
A  half  a  globe  was  just  its  form^ 

Two  feet  across  the  same. 
The  storm  is  o'er,  the  tempest  past, 

I  to  the  bowl  repair  ; 
Six  inches  deep  the  water  statids. 

It  being  measured  fair  ; 
Suppose  a  cylinder,  whose  base. 

Two  feet  across  within. 
Had  stood  exactly  in  that  place 

What  would  the  depth  have  been  f 

This  problem,  lately  revived  in  many  papers,  is  a  good  one  to 
show  what  I  meant  in  a  former  communication,  suggesting  that  there 
is  a  "  better  way  "  than  rule  work  for  pupils  to  solve  most,  if  not  all, 
practical  problems. 

The  geometrical  truth,  that  when  two  chords  of  a  circle  cut  each 
other,  the  product  of  the  parts  of  the  one  must  equal  the  product  of 
the  parts  of  the  other,  gives  the  radius  of  the  water  surface  of  the 
bowl  as  l/io8  inches.  Thus:  6Xi8=io8,  the  square  of  the  radius. 
The  geometrical  truths,  ndt  rules,  that  a  spherical  segment  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  sphere  of  the  same  height,  plus  half  a  cylinder  of  same  base  and 
height  as  the  segment,  and  thai  the  area  of  a  circle  is  V  {nearly)  the 
square  of  the  radius,  the  solidify  of  a  cylinder,  the  product  of  its  height, 
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by  area  of  base,  and  thai  a  sphere  is  two-thirds  of  a  circumscrib- 
ing cylinder y  sufifice  to  give  the  volume  of  the  required  segment  to  be 
^^  cubic  inches.  Thus:  io8X¥X3=^7^=>^  cylinder,  and  3X3X 
¥X^  of  6=^P=solidity  of  6-inch  sphere.  Hence  the  volume  of 
water  is  ^^  cubic  inches.  The  volume  of  water  divided  by  area  of 
base  of  cylinder  24  inches  in  diameter  will  give  for  a  quotient  the 
answer  required.  Thus:  ^^X  1^X1^2X^=2^  inches,  or  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  cylinder  that  shall  equal  the  water  six  inches  deep  in 
the  bowl.  This  may  not  be  the  shortest  solution  (if  various  decimal 
multipliers  and  divisors  are  supplied  by  rules),  but  it  enables  a  pupil 
to  use  his  capital  of  geometrical  truths  in  a  way  to  solve  the  problem 
correctly,  and  to  exercise  his  brain  in  a  way  to  receive  the  advantages 
claimed  for  educational  drill.  After  a  little  practice  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory. 

The  pupil  should  know,  from  demonstration,  or  from  good  au- 
thority, the  main  established  truths  of  geometry,  and  then  depend 
upon  them  and  his  common  sense  to  practically  use  them. 

*  *  How  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know.' ' 

N.  B.  Webster. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Teaching  How  to  Write  Good  English. 

Many  years  ago  Barnas  Sears  said  to  the  writer,  "The  true  method 
of  getting  your  pupils  to  write  compositions  is  to  give  them  the  thoughts 
and  ask  them  to  put  these  thoughts  into  good  sentences.*'  We  find 
this  principle  well  elaborated  in  the  following  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber* of  Mr.  Vaile's  Intelligence^  published  in  Chicago : 

*'  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  composition  work  can 
be  secured  from  younger  pupils,  the  following  is  suggested :  Let  the 
pupils  be  requested  to  pass  in  to  the  teacher  eight  sentences  neatly 
written,  telling  anything  they  know  about  the  size  and  color  of  apples, 
and  on  what  they  grow.  These  the  teacher  corrects  and  returns  the 
next  day,  with  the  request  that  they  observe  the  corrections  and  em- 
body the  same  ideas  in  fewer  sentences.  When  these  are  again  cor- 
rected and  returned  they  should  be  preserved ;  while  the  succeeding 
lessons  follow  on  the  taste  of  apples,  their  usefulness,  how  they  differ 
from  other  fruits,  their  kinds,  parts,  or  anything  else  the  pupil  knows 
about  them.  When  the  sentences  have  all  been  corrected  and  con- 
densed, the  teacher  may  call  for  them  all  to  be  copied  consecutively 
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and  presented  in  the  form  of  a  composition.  In  correcting  work  like 
the  above,  the  teacher  should  notice  the  language  used  as  much  as 
the  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  should  suggest  more  appropriate 
words  and  better  construction  wherever  necessary. 

"  Compositions  can  be  produced  only  where  there  are  ideas  to  be 
expressed,  therefore  a  valuable  exercise  is  to  oudine  subjects  in  the 
class,  pupils  presenting  the  ideas  and  the  teacher  arranging  them 
after  all  have  been  collected.  It  is  most  unreasonable  to  assign  to 
some  beginner  a  theme  which  he  has  not  so  thoroughly  investigated 
as  to  become  interested  in,  and  then  to  expect  of  him  an  original 
composition  in  which  no  thought  of  another  has  been  appropriated. 
No  person  can  write  until  he  has  thoughts.  At  first  the  main 
strength  of  teacher  and  pupil  should  be  turned  thoughtward. 
Thoughts  must  be  gathered,  revolved,  organized,  intensified,  and 
made  to  glow  before  they  can  be  expressed  eflfectively  as  one's  own. 
The  gathering  must  come  from  actual  observation,  from  oral  in- 
sirucHony  from  lectures,  from  general  reading,  from  special  study,  or 
from  all  these  combined.  The  knowledge  must  become  a  matter  of 
personal  experience  before  it  can  be  expressed  in  one's  own  language." 
New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


A  Flan  of  Oonduoting  Spelling  LesBons. 

1.  The  teacher  dictates  twenty  or  more  words,  and  the  pupils  write 
them  on  their  slates  at  their  seats.    This  takes  about  ten  minutes. 

2.  The  teacher  examines  the  slates  of  four  good  spellers,  then  re- 
quires all  the  pupils,  except  these  four,  to  write  their  names  on  their 
slates,  leave  them  on  their  desks,  take  position  in  line  round  the 
room,  and  spell  orally  till  the  expiration  of  the  spelling  hour. 

3.  While  the  teacher  is  conducting  the  oral  exercise,  three  of  the 
pupils,  whose  slates  have  been  examined  by  the  teacher,  examine  the 
slates  left  on  the  desks,  underscore  all  the  misspelt  words  on  each, 
and  write  these  words  and  the  names  of  the  pupils  misspelling  them 
on  their  {the  monitors')  slates. 

4.  During  this  oral  work,  the  fourth  pupil,  whose  slate  has  been 
corrected,  stands  at  the  board  and  writes  the  names  of  the  scholars 
who  fail  to  spell  correctly,  and  also  the  misspelt  words. 

5.  The  monitors,  as  soon  as  their  work  of  correcting  the  slates  is 
finished,  bring  up  their  slates  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  one  of  them 
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copies  from  these  (monitors'  slates)  the  number  of  failures  on  her 
slate,  while  she  is  still  conducting  the  oral  exercise. 

The  monitors  are  also  called  on  to  spell  orally  their  quota  of  words. 

To  prevent  confusion,  it  is  well  for  the  monitors  to  spell  (orally)  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  exercise. 

In  the  case  of  very  many  errors  in  spelling,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  have  the  monitors  write  on  their  slates,  not  the  words  missed,  but 
simply  the  number  of  such  words. 

This  plan  enables  the  teacher  not  only  to  have  written  and  oral 
spelling  the  same  day,  but  to  have  both  corrected  with  comparatively 
little  trouble. 

It  may  be  used  successfully  in  second  primary  grade  and  above  on 
days  for  oral  spelling. 

J.  P.  Thomas. 


Hidden  Strength. 

STORY  OF  A  DEVOTED  MOTHER. 


In  one  of  the  prairie  towns  of  Northern  Iowa,  where  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
now  passes  from  Dubuque  to  Sioux  City,  lived  a  woman  whose  experience  repeats  the 
truth  that  inherent  forces,  ready  to  be  developed,  are  waiting  for  the  emergencies  that 
life  may  bring. 

She  was  bom  and  "brought  up"  in  New  England.  With  the  advantages  of  a 
country  school,  and  a  few  terms  in  a  neighboring  city,  she  became  a  fair  scholar — not 
at  all  remarkable ;  she  was  married  at  twenty-one  to  a  young  farmer,  poor,  but  intel- 
ligent and  ambitious.  In  ten  years  after  the  death  of  their  parents  they  emigrated  to 
Iowa,  and  invested  their  money  in  land  that  bade  fair  to  increase  in  value,  but  far 
away  from  neighbors.  Here  they  lived,  a  happy  family,  for  five  years,  when  he  died, 
leaving  her,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  with  four  boys,  the  eldest  nearly  fourteen,  the 
youngest  nine.  The  blow  came  suddenly,  and  at  first  was  overwhelming.  Alone,  in 
what  seemed  almost  a  wilderness,  she  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  the  farm.  It  was 
home.  There  they  must  stay  and  do  the  best  they  could.  The  prospect  of  a  railroad 
passing  near  them  in  time  was  good  ;  then  some  of  the  land  might  be  sold.  A  little 
money  had  been  laid  by — nothing  that  she  ought  to  touch  for  the  present.  Daniel, 
the  hired  man,  who  had  come  out  with  them,  and  who  was  a  devoted  friend  and 
servant,  she  determined  to  keep.  His  judgment  was  excellent  in  farm  matters.  Hith- 
erto the  boys  had  gone  regularly  to  school,  a  mile  or  two  away ;  for  a  settlement  in 
Iowa  is  never  without  its  school-house.  They  were  bright  and  quick  to  learn.  Their 
father  had  been  eager  to  help  and  encourage  them.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and 
now  and  then  a  good  book,  had  found  their  way  into  this  household.  Though  very 
fond  of  reading  herself,  with  the  care  of  her  house  she  had  drifted  along,  as  so  many 
women  do,  until  the  discipline  of  study,  or  any  special  application,  had  been  almost 
forgotten.  It  was  the  ambition  of  both  parents  that  their  sons  should  be  well  edu- 
cated.   Now  Jerry  and  Thede,  the  two  oldest,  must  be  kept  at  home  during  the 
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snmmer  to  work.  Nate  and  Johnnie  could  help  at  night  and  in  the  morning. 
The  boys  had  all  been  trained  to  habits  of  obedience.  They  were  affectionate,  and 
she  knew  that  she  could  depend  upon  their  love. 

One  evening,  alone  in  her  bed-room,  she  overheard  some  part  of  a  conversation  as 
the  children  were  sitting  together  around  the  open  fire-place. 

«  I  don't  mind  the  work,"  said  Theodore, "  if  I  only  could  be  learning,  too.  Father 
used  to  say  he  wanted  me  to  be  a  civil  engineer." 

"  If  father  was  here,"  said  eleven-year-old  Nate,  "  you  could  study  evenings  and 
recite  to  him.     I  wish  mother  could  help ;  but,  then,  I  guess  mother's — 

"  Help — ^how?"  she  heard  Jerry  ask  sharply,  before  Nate  could  finish  his  sentence, 
and  she  knew  the  boy  was  jealous  at  once  for  her.  "  Isn't  she  the  best  mother  in  the 
world  ?" 

''Yes,  she  is,  and  she  likes  stories,  too ;  but  I  was  just  thinking,  now  that  you  can't 
go  to  school,  if  she  only  knew  a  lot  about  everything,  why,  she  could  tell  you." 

"Well,"  replied  Jerry,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  man,"  we  must  take  hold  and  help 
all  we  can.  It's  going  to  be  hard  enough  for  mother.  I  just  hate  to  give  up  school 
and  pitch  into  work.     Thede,  you  shall  go  next  winter,  anyway." 

«  Shan't  we  be  lonesome  next  winter  ?"  said  little  Johnnie,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  talk  until  now;  "won't  mother  be  afraid  ?  I  want  my  father  back,"  and  with- 
out a  word  of  warning  he  burst  into  tears. 

Dead  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  The  outburst  was  so  sudden,  she  knew  they  were 
all  weeping.  It  was  Jerry  who  spoke  first :  **  Don't  let  mother  see  us  crying.  Come, 
Johnnie,  let's  take  Bone  and  all  go  down  to  the  trap."  Then  she  heard  them  pass 
out  of  the  house. 

Desolation  fell  upon  that  poor  mother  for  the  next  hour.  Like  a  knife  Nate's  re- 
mark had  passed  through  her  heart.  *' Father  could  have  helped  I"  Couldn't  she 
help  her  boys,  for  whom  she  was  ready  to  die  ?  Was  she  only  "mother,"  who  pre- 
pared their  meals  and  took  care  of  their  clothes  ?  She  wanted  a  part  in  the  very  best 
of  their  lives.  She  thought  it  all  over,  sitting  up  far  into  the  night.  If  she  could  only 
create  an  interest  in  some  study  that  should  bind  them  all  together,  and  in  which  she 
could  lead  !  Was  she  too  old  to  begin  ?  Never  had  the  desire  to  become  the  very 
centre  of  interest  to  them  taken  such  a  hold  upon  her. 

A  few  weeks  after,  she  said,  one  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  :  "Boys,  I've  been 
thinking  that  we  might  begin  geology  this  summer,  and  study  it,  all  of  us  together. 
Your  father  and  I  meant  to  do  it  sometime.  I've  found  a  text  book  ;  by  and  by, 
perhaps,  Thede  can  draw  us  a  chart.  Jerry  will  take  hold,  I  know,  and  Nate  and 
Johnnie  can  hunt  for  specimens.     We'll  have  an  hour  or  two  every  night." 

The  children's  interest  awoke  in  a  flash,  and  that  very  evening  the  question  dis- 
cussed was  one  brought  in  by  Nate :  "What  is  the  difference  between  limestone  and 
granite  ?"  A  simple  one,  but  it  opened  the  way  for  her,  and  their  first  meeting  proved 
a  success.  She  had  to  study  each  day  to  be  ready  and  wide  awake  for  her  class. 
They  lived  in  a  limestone  region.  Different  forms  of  coral  abounded  and  other  fos- 
sils were  plenty.  An  old  cupboard  in  the  shed  was  turned  into  a  cabinet.  One  day, 
Nate,  who  had  wandered  off  two  or  three  miles,  brought  home  a  piece  of  rock,  where 
curious,  long,  finger-shaped  creatures  were  imbedded.  Great  was  the  delight  of  all 
to  find  them  described  as  oriho'ceratuies,  and  an  expedition  to  t  he  spot  was  planned 
for  some  half-holiday.    Question  led  back  to  the  origin  of  the  earth.     She  found  the 
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nebular  hypothesis,  and  hardly  slept  one  night  trying  to  comprehend  it  clearly  enough 
to  put  it  before  others  in  a  simple  fashion.  Her  book  was  always  at  hand.  By  and  by 
they  classified  each  specimen »  and  the  best  of  their  kind  were  taken  to  shelves  in  the 
sitting  room.  Her  own  enthusiasm  in  study  was  aroused,  and,  far  from  a  hardship, 
it  now  became  a  delight.  Her  spirit  was  contagious.  The  boys,  always  fond  of 
«  mother,*'  wondered  what  new  life  possessed  her,  but  they  accepted  the  change  all 
the  same.  She  found  that  she  could  teach,  and  also  could  inspire  her  pupils.  They 
heard  of  a  gully,  five  or  six  miles  away,  where  crystals  had  been  found.  Making  a 
holiday,  for  which  the  bo3rs  worked  like  Trojans,  they  took  their  lunch  in  the  farm 
wagon  and  rode  to  the  spot ;  and  if  their  search  was  not  altogether  successful,  it  left 
them  the  memory  of  a  happy  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  farm  prospered.  She  did  all  the  work  in  the  house,  and  all 
the  sewing ;  going  out,  too,  in  the  garden,  where  she  raised  a  few  flowers,  and  help- 
ing to  gather  vegetables.  Daniel  and  the  boys  were  bitterly  opposed  to  her  helping 
them.  "  Mother,"  said  Jerry,  "  if  you  won't  ever  think  you  must  go  out,  1*11  do  any- 
thing to  make  up.  I  don't  want  you  to  look  like  those  women  we  see  sometimes  in 
the  fields."  Generally  she  yielded ;  her  work  was  enough  for  one  pair  of  hands. 
Through  it  all  now  ran  the  thought  that  her  children  were  growing  up ;  they  would 
become  educated  men ;  she  would  not  let  them  get  ahead,  not  so  as  to  pass  her  en- 
tirely. 

Winter  came.  Now  Daniel  could  see  to  the  work ;  but  these  habits  of  study  were 
not  to  be  broken.  <*  Boys,  let  us  form  a  history  club,"  was  the  proposition ;  **  it 
shan't  interfere  with  your  lessons  at  school."  They  took  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  whi<:h  the  two  younger  children  were  studying.  Beginning  with  the  New 
England  settlements,  and  being  six  in  number,  they  called  each  other,  for  the  time, 
after  the  six  States,  persuading  old  Daniel  to  take  his  native  Rhode  Island.  **  That 
woman  beats  all  creation,"  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,"  "  the  way  she  works  all  day 
and  goes  on  at  night  over  her  books."  The  mother  used  to  say  she  hardly  knew  if 
she  were  any  older  than  her  boys  when  they  were  trying  to  trip  each  other  with 
questions.  The  teacher  of  the  district  school  came  over  one  Saturday  afternoon.  "  I 
never  had  such  pupils,"  said  he,  "as  your  sons,  in  history;  and,  indeed,  they  want  to 
look  into  everything."  Afterwards  he  heard  with  delight  the  story  of  their  even- 
ing's work.  The  deep  snow  often  shut  them  in,  but  the  red  light  shone  clearly  and 
bright  from  that  sitting-room  window,  and  a  merry  group  were  gathered  around  the 
table.  Every  two  weeks  an  evening  was  given  to  some  journey.  It  was  laid  out  in 
advance,  and  faithfully  studied.  Once,  Theodore  remembers,  a  shout  of  laughter  was 
raised  when  nine  o'clock  came,  by  Jerry's  exclamation,  "Oh,  mother,  don't  go  home 
now;  we  are  having  such  a  good  time !"  Five  years  they  lived  in  this  way,  and 
almost  entirely  by  themselves.  They  studied  botany.  She  knew  the  name  of  every 
tree  and  shrub  for  miles  around.  The  little  boys  made  a  collection  of  birds'  eggs, 
and  began  to  watch  closely  the  habits  of  the  birdf .  It  was  a  pure,  simple  life.  Il 
would  have  been  too  wild  and  lonely  but  for  the  charm  of  this  devoted  mother.  Her 
hours  of  loneliness  were  hidden  from  them,  but  she  learned  in  an  unusual  degree  to 
throw  every  energy  into  the  day's  work  of  study,  and  create,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  en- 
thusiasm for  the  present  hour.  Her  loving  sacrifice  was  rewarded.  Each  child  made 
her  his  peculiar  confidante.     She  became  the  inspiration  of  his  life. 

English  history  opened  a  wide  field  to  this  family.     One  afternoon  she  brought  in 
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Shakespeare  to  prove  some  historical  question.  It  was  a  rainy  day»  and  the  boys 
were  all  at  home.  Jerry  began  to  read  "  Hamlet "  aloud  ;  it  proved  a  treasure  that 
brought  them  into  a  new  world  of  delight.  Sometimes  they  took  different  characters 
for  representation,  and  the  evening  ended  in  a  frolic,  for  good-natured  mirth  was 
never  repressed. 

First  of  all,  a  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  Sabbath.  There  was  a  church  in 
this  town,  but  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  during  many  days  the  roads  were 
not  passable.  She  had  leaned  upon  Infinite  strength,  gathering  wisdom  through  all 
the  experiences.  The  secret  of  many  a  promise  had  been  revealed  to  her  under- 
standing, and,  above  everything,  she  desired  that  the  Scriptures  should  become 
precious  to  her  children.  She  took  up  Bible  characters,  bringing  to  bear  the  same 
vivid  interests,  the  same  power  of  making  them  realities. 

These  lessons  were  varied  by  little  sketches  or  reports  of  one  Sunday  to  be  read 
aloud  the  next.  Of  this  Nate  took  hold  with  a  special  zest.  None  of  this  family 
could  sing.  She  thought  of  a  substitute.  They  learned  the  Psalms,  much  of  Isaiah, 
and  many  hymns,  repeating  them  in  concert,  learning  to  count  upon  this  hour  around 
the  fire  as  others  do  upon  their  music.  How  many  of  these  times  came  to  her  in  after 
life — a  vision  of  the  bright  faces  of  her  boys,  as  they  clustered  affectionately  around 
her. 

Time  rolled  by.  The  railroad  passed  through.  A  village  sprang  up,  and  the  land 
was  ready  to  sell.  She  could  keep  enough  for  her  own  use,  and  the  boys  could  pre- 
pare for  college.  Thede  and  Nate  went  away  to  school.  The  old  home  was  kept 
bright  and  pleasant;  friends,  new  settlers,  came  in,  and  now  there  was  visiting  and 
social  life. 

Jerry  stayed  on  the  farm;  Thede  became  an  engineer;  Nate  a  minister;  Johnnie 
went  into  business.  Theodore  used  to  say,  "  Mother,  as  I  travel  about,  all  the  stones 
and  the  flowers  make  me  think  of  you.  I  catch  sight  of  some  rock,  and  stop  to 
laugh  over  those  blessed  times."  Nate  said,  "  Mother,  when  I  am  reading  a  psalm 
in  the  pulpit,  there  always  comes  to  me  a  picture  of  those  old  evenings  with  you  in 
the  rocking-chair,  by  the  firelight,  and  I  hear  all  your  voices  again."  When  Jerry, 
who  remained  faithful  always,  had  listened  to  his  brothers,  he  put  his  arm  about  her, 
saying  tenderly,  "  There  will  never  be  anybody  like  mother  to  me.'* 

She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  very  suddenly.  Only  a  few  hours  before  she  had 
exclaimed,  as  her  children  all  came  home  together :  "  There  never  were  such  boys  as 
mine.  You  have  paid  me  a  thousand  fold.  God  grant  you  all  happy  homes."  They 
bore  her  coffin  to  the  grave  themselves.  They  would  not  let  any  other  person  touch 
it.  In  the  evening  they  gathered  around  the  old  hearthstone  in  the  sitting  room  and 
drew  their  chairs  together.  No  one  spoke  until  Nate  said,  "Boys,  let  us  pray;"  and 
then,  kneeling  around  her  vacant  chair,  prayed  that  the  mantle  of  their  mother  might 
fall  upon  them.     They  could  ask  nothing  beyond  that. — Penn.  ScA.   JournaL 


How  TO  Gain  and  Hold  the  Attention  of  Pupils.— In  the  first  place  the 
teacher  should  be  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  well  qualified  for  his  own  work. 
He  should  be  a  model  man  if  he  would  be  a  true  teacher.  Children  unconsciously 
imbibe  the  moral  and  mental  atmosphere  which  the  teacher  carries  about  him.  And 
to  gain  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  he  must  have  their  entire  confidence  in 
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his  ability  to  handle  his  subject.  For  his  abilities  or  inabilities  to  his  pppils  will 
shine  through  any  mask  he  may  attempt  to  wear.  Children  are  natural  mind-readers, 
and,  while  the  teacher  may  think  he  is  deceiving  them,  their  conduct  on  recitation  and 
in  the  school  room  will  bear  out  the  assertion  that  what  attention  or  inattention  they 
may  exhibit,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  but  a  reflection  of  the  real  character  of  him  who 
acts  as  their  teacher.  The  teacher  must  be  frank  and  unsuspicious.  While  a  certain 
degree  of  supervision  must  be  exercised  over  children  and  youth,  it  should  be  remem- 
bed  that  the  teacher  must  appeal  to  a  certain  sense  of  honor,  which  all  possess  in 
some  degree,  if  he  would  gain  entire  control  of  all  their  actions.  He  should  not 
make  show  of  watching  his  pupils,  but  be  ever  on  his  guard.  He  should  be  kind  and 
polite.  There  are  many  occasions  where  the  teacher  may  show  a  kind  disposition 
and  gain  a  power  over  his  pupils  which  force  would  never  gain.  He  should  be  con- 
scientious and  agreeable.  These  qualities  control,  in  reality,  all  others.  He  should 
leave  nothing  undone  which  his  conscience  tells  him  to  do  and  which  is  in  his 
power  to  do  for  the  advancement  of  those  under  his  care.  He  cannot  instruct  unless 
he  is  agreeable  to  his  pupils.  The  teacher  who  is  careless  and  slovenly  in  appear- 
ance cannot  have  much  influence  with  his  pupils,  and  he  who  cannot  place  work  on 
the  blackboard  or  elsewhere  neatly  and  accurately,  cannot  expect  his  pupils  to  do  so. 
To  arouse  an  interest  in  study  and  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to  greater  efforts  are  two 
of  the  main  objects  of  a  recitation,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  this  should  be  done. 
It  is  by  judicious  use  of  questions,  by  the  proper  selection  of  topics  for  study,  by  as- 
signing lessons  of  proper  length,  by  the  teacher's  explaining  power,  by  proper  words 
of  encouragement  and  commendation,  by  the  teacher's  general  manner  and  bearing 
toward  his  pupils,  that  he  will  succeed  best  in  gaining  and  holding  the  attention  of 
his  pupils.  And  that  teacher  is  most  successful  who  is  most  familiar  with  his  subject 
and  with  the  best  methods  of  illustration. — Prof.  y.  M,  tViatkerby^  in  N,  C  Teacher, 


Motives. — You  must  give  the  child  a  motive  for  work,  and  your  true  success  de- 
pends upon  what  motive  you  furnish,  and  the  permanency  you  give  it  on  his  char- 
acter. Better  the  pupil  work  for  fear  of  punishment  than  not  to  work,  or  from  too 
much  pride  to  be  left  behind  by  his  mates,  or  from  fear  of  your  sarcastic  tongue  if  he 
blunders ;  but  your  work  is  a  failure  if  he  studies  only  from  negative  motives.  The 
lowest  honorable  motive  is  hope  of  reward.  Rewards  of  merit,  in  some  inviting 
form,  are  infinitely  above  fear  and  pride.  It  has  its  weaknesses,  and  may  be  sharply 
ridiculed,  but  it  has  its  virtues  also.  It  is  a  healthy  inspiration  to  any  toiler  with 
hand  or  brain  to  anticipate  a  satisfactory  reward ;  indeed,  it  may  be  argued,  with 
much  show  of  reason,  that  with  the  average  man  no  work  is  best  done  that  is  not 
toned  up  under  the  stimulant  of  a  reward.  Bums  would  never  have  died  as  a  dissi- 
pated lad  had  he  been  balanced  by  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  due  his  genius.  Goldsmith  would  never  have  thrown  his  life  away  had  he 
properly  estimated  the  reward  due  his  genius.  Philli{)s,  with  all  his  brilliancy,  fasci- 
nated as  he  was  with  the  oratorical  art,  would  never  have  sustained  himself  at  such 
height  but  for  his  fmanclal  estimate  of  its  worth,  and  he  would  have  served 
the  world  even  more  than  he  did  had  he  appreciated  other  rewards  due  him. 
Carl  Schurz  would  not  approach  his  present  power  did  he  not  set  a  high  finan- 
cial estimate  upon  his  political  speeches,  and  tiy  to  make  them   worth  it.    Walt 
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Whitman  might  be  an  American  genius  of  renown  did  he  but  appreciate  the  worth  of 
literary  rewards.  Teach,  therefore,  your  pupils  to  value  the  rewards  of  their  study, 
but  make  the  special  school-day  motive  the  mental  reward,  the  self-culture,  the  power 
of  thought  and  influence  which  results  from  it.  Give  more  and  more  time  to  the  cul- 
tiyation  of  high  motive  of  work  in  the  school. —  The  American  Teacher. 


Studies  in  Gonneotion. 

1.  Combine  reading  with  spelling. 

2.  Combine  mental  with  written  arithmetic. 

3.  Combine  grammar  with  composition. 

4.  Combine  geography  with  elementary  astronomy. 

5.  Combine  natural  philosophy  with  physiology,  as  it  relates  to  the  laws  of  health 
and  life. 

6.  Depend  upon  repetition  and  practice  to  insure  success. 

7.  Teach  principles  before  rules,  and  things  before  names. 

8.  Teach  the  logical  connection  of  every  subject  studied. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Remember  that  the  ideas  of  numbers  are  among  the  first  and  easiest  of  appre- 
hension. '  Therefore  commence  early,  and  while  learning  to  read  drill  in  connecting 
simple  combination  of  numbers. 

2.  When  ready  to  take  up  the  subject  regularly  by  the  text-books,  let  mental  arith- 
metic come  first  in  order. 

3.  Teach  the  combination  of  numbers  in  all  forms  before  passing  to  the  solution  of 
questions. 

4.  When  this  is  accomplished,  take  up  mental  and  written  arithmetic  in  connection. 

5.  Recite  mental  arithmetic  without  the  use  of  the  book,  and  have  the  pupils  re- 
produce every  question  solved. 

6.  Let  the  analysis  of  the  questions  be  methodical,  and  reason  logical  without 
holding  the  pupils  invariably  to  a  prescribed  form. 

7.  Teach  both  mental  and  written  arithmetic  upon  the  same  principle,  namely, 
analysis. 

8.  Sometimes  analyze  first,  and  then  give  and  teach  the  rule,  and  again  the  rule 
first,  and  finally  analyze. 

9.  Give  much  practice  upon  the  slate  and  blackboard,  using  many  practical  ques- 
tions not  found  in  the  text-books  used. 

10.  Give  clear  analysis  yourself  of  difiicult  points,  and  require  the  pupils  to  repro- 
duce them  as  if  they  were  yours. —  The  Normal  Teacher, 


How  TO  Awaken  the  Interest  op  Pupils  in  the  Work  of  the  School. — 
I,  By  encouraging  parents  to  visit  the  school-room.  Least  necessary,  but  by  no  means 
unimportant. 

2.  By  making  the  school  and  its  exercises   pleasant  and  attractive.    By  kind  de- 
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portment  towards  pupils,  by  ornamenting  and  making  comfortable  the  school-room 
and  grounds,  by  providing  facilities  for  pleasant  and  profitable  out-door  exercises, 
music,  calisthenics,  etc.  More  important  than  the  first,  but  still  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

3.  By  the  power  of  intellectual  leadership  and  predominance  in  awakening  ambi- 
tion and  stimulating  the  mind.  A  necessary  and  powerful  means  of  accomplishing 
the  end  aimed  at. 

4.  By  the  power  of  personal  friendship.  Love  of  the  teacher  will  awaken  love 
for  the  work  of  the  school-room.  Hate  and  fear  are  fatal  foes  to  interest  in  study. 
This  is  a  mightier  agent  in  awakening  love  of  study  than  any  yet  named. 

5.  By  the  contagious  power  of  enthusiasm  and  interest.  All  affections  of  the  mind 
are  violently  contagious.  A  cold,  uninterested,  inert  mind  will  never  awaken  others 
to  intellectual  activity.  A  soul  that  is  energetic,  glowing,  red-hot,  will  impart  its  life 
and  heat  to  all  who  are  brought  within  its  influence.  It  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
indispensable  agent  in  arousing  the  latent  energies  of  a  pupil's  mind.  A  teacher  who 
is  devoid  of  it  should  relinquish  his  vocation  and  seek  some  field  of  employment 
where  he  can  do  less  harm. — Prof,  H,  L.  Smith  in  the  North  Carolina  Teacher, 


How  Shall  We  Teach  Children  to  Study  ?— This  question  has  met  my  eye 
in  two  recent  numbers  of  The  Teacher^  and  my  heart  goes  out  in  sympathy  to  the 
questioner,  for  we,  too,  have  been  perplexed  over  this  important  subject.  After  an 
experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  school -room  in  various  grades  of  school-work, 
we  venture  a  few  suggestions,  which  we  trust  may  not  be  wholly  unprofitable  to  any 
earnest  worker  of  inexperience  who  has  a  desire  to  succeed.  First,  the  only  successful 
way  to  teach  scholars  to  study  is  to  lead  them  to  lave  it.  This  may  generally  be  done 
in  the  primary  school,  beginning  with  the  smallest  classes.  Talk  with  the  little  ones 
about  their  simple  lessons ;  tell  them  stories  about  them,  and  create  in  this  way  a  de- 
sire to  find  out  things  for  themselves.  We  encourage  them  to  write  little  stories ;  we 
try  to  lead  them  on  by  easy  steps,  until  they  are  eager  to  read  and  relate  what  they 
have  read.  In  this  way  the  study  of  history  and  geography  becomes  but  a  pleasant 
pastime,  and  not  an  irksome  task.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  the  failure  of  that 
teacher  who  drives  a  student  to  learn  a  hard  lesson.  We  have  many  times,  in  our 
early  teaching,  kept  scholars  after  school,  or  deprived  them  of  recess,  to  commit  a 
lesson  in  which  they  had  failed ;  but  we  cannot  remember  that  we  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  the  lesson  successfully  conquered.  A  pupil  cannot  learn  who 
studies  with  a  punishment  held  over  him.  If  possible,  we  think  it  a  good  plan  to  tell 
the  class  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  something  about  the  lesson  for  the  following  day; 
not  enough  to  make  the  pupils  feel  that  they  know  it,  but  enough  to  cause  them  to 
want  to  know  more.  In  spelling  we  like  to  give  a  few  easy  words  to  be  made  into 
sentences,  in  which  scholars  will  not  fail  to  show  a  wonderful  interest.  Of  course, 
when  scholars  have  started  wrong,  have  been  allowed  to  get  words  without  ideas,  it 
is  harder  to  lead  them  in  the  safe  way;  but  we  think  it  may  be  done  by  talking  with 
them,  by  encouraging  them  to  talk,  and,  above  all,  by  breaking  up  the  ruinous  habit 
of  studying  without  thought.  There  are  many  methods  which  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  fertile  mind  of  the  thoughtful  teacher.  To  all  such  we  extend  the  hand  of 
sympathy,  exhorting  them  not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing.— 7)4^  American  Teacher, 
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The  Beport  of  the  OommiBsioners  of  Ednoation  for  1882-'83. 

The  thirteenth  annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  just  issued,  a 
volume  of  1165  pages,  is  fully  equal  to  its  predecessors  in  point  of  interest,  in  the 
importance  of  subjects  discussed,  their  methodical  arrangement,  and  wise  treatment, 
while  the  information  presented  is  of  much  more  recent  date  than  that  usually  given 
in  reports  whose  information  is  collected  from  such  a  vast  territory  and  through  so 
many  instrumentalities,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  year  closing  June  30, 1883.  In  this 
respect  the  report  under  review  has  made  a  decided  gain  over  its  predecessors,  made 
possible,  we  are  informed,  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  educational 
systems  and  institutions  have  been  able  to  bring  their  reports  up  to  date. 

Little  space  is  given  in  the  report  to  a  statement  of  the  general  work  of  the  office 
aside  from  the  summary  of  educational  data  which  is  prepared  annually,  as  anything 
like  a  full  statement  of  such  general  work  would  require  more  space  than  the  Com- 
missioner has  at  his  disposal. 

The  communications  sent  out  numbered  30,745,  and  those  received  67,875.  The 
documents  distributed  numbered  323,592,  and  were  usually  mailed  in  separate  pack- 
ages. One  document  was  asked  for  by  as  many  as  ten  thousand  persons.  This  dis- 
tribution of  documents  has  favorably  affected  many  educational  methods  and  appli* 
ances.  The  teachers'  institutes  have  been  much  more  freely  supplied  than  before. 
Circulars  and  bulletins  were  sent  to  406  institutes,  held  in  twenty-three  different  States. 
Seventy-eight  of  these  teachers'  gatherings  in  a  single  State  were  furnished  these 
publications. 

Official  American  Correspondents  of  the  Office  who  Furnish  Statistics, — The 
American  correspondents  of  the  office  at  the  head  of  systems  or  institutions  of  educa- 
tion furnishing  the  information  contained  in  the  report,  numbered  10,128,  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  1,354,  and  since  1872  of  more  than  7,500.  This  system  of  voluntary 
statistical  information,  depending  on  co-laborers  so  widely  scattered,  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and  it  is  constantly  improving  in  com- 
pleteness and  exactness. 

The  Library  of  the  Bureau. — The  collection  and  care  of  a  library  containing 
educational  reports,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  school  journals,  and  other  pedagogic  pub- 
lications, is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  an  office  charged,  as  this  is  in  the  statute 
establishing  it,  with  the  duty  of  collecting  *<  statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,"  and  diffusing  **  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organization  and  mangement  of  schools,  school  sjrstems,  and 
methods  of  teaching,"  of  such  character  as  may  promote  <*the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,"  as  well  as  the  **  cause  of  education  "  in 
general. 

The  collection  of  State  repqrts,  city  reports,  college  catalogues  and  publications, 
academy  catalogues,  programmes  and  circulars  of  professional  and  special  schools, 
now  in  the  possession  of  this  library,  is  far  superior  in  quantity,  quality,  and  interest 
to  any  other  general  collection  in  the  world,  and,  in  most  cases,  more  complete  than 
the  series  belonging  to  the  offices  and  institutions  in  correspondence  with  the  Bureau. 

Another  important  part  of  the  collection  is  the  periodical  literature  of  American 
education.     The  value  of  such  publications,  as  preserving  the  very  "age  and  body  of 
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the  time  "  in  which  they  appear,  and  recording  countless  facts,  opinions,  names,  and 
dates  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  beyond  recall,  is  conceded  in  all  other  branches  of 
study,  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  allowed  in  this  also.  By  exchange,  subscription, 
purchase,  and  gift,  the  library  now  possesses,  and  is  daily  adding  to,  a  collection 
really  unique  in  the  world ;  by  no  means  complete,  for  there  are  important  lacuna 
that  may  never  be  filled,  but,  despite  these,  more  full,  various,  and  valuable  than  that 
in  the  possession  of  any  other  corporation  or  individual. 

•  In  the  same  way  a  large  collection  of  foreign  reports,  catalogues,  and  educational 
treatises  have  also  been  obtained,  nearly  every  civilized  country  and  its  colonies  being 
represented  therein. 

State  Systems  of  Public  fnstructwn. — The  total  school  population  in  the  States 
and  Territories  is  16,000,000,  more  than  io,ooo/xx>  being  enrolled  in  public  schools  ; 
the  sum  of  those  in  average  attendance  in  each  State  being  6,000,000,  under  290, 
000  teachers;  the  whole  public  school  expenditure  amounting  to  over  ^91,000,000 
during  the  year :  an  increase  over  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year  of  about  364,000 
in  school  population,  of  more  than  153,000  in  public  school  enrolment,  and  of  nearly 
454,000  in  average  attendance.  Adding  the  reported  attendance  in  private  schools 
(18  States  and  2  Territories  failing  to  report),  gives  over  half  a  million  more,  making 
10,581,700  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  year.  This  is  21  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire population  as  given  in  the  United  States  Census  of  1880,  and  about  65  per  cent 
of  the  youth  of  legal  school  age. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  199  days  in  Maryland  to 
62^  days  in  North  Carolina. 

The  number  of  public  school  teachers  reported  is,  for  the  States,  290,028 ;  for  9 
Territories,  3,266 ;  total,  293,294,  being  an  increase  of  4,135  over  the  number  re- 
ported in  the  year  1881.  The  sex  of  teachers  is  not  reported  from  Georgia,  Maine, 
Mississippi  and  Idaho  Territory;  so  far  as  the  figures  are  given,  the  number  of  men  is 
106,676,  and  of  women  166,705.  Both  numbers  show  increase  over  the  same  for 
188 1,  but  the  proportion  of  women  is  greater  than  at  the  last  report.  Even  in  the 
frontier  States,  the  relative  number  of  women  engaged  in  teaching  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. 

There  is  an  upward  movement  in  teachers'  salaries,  eighteen  States  showing  in- 
crease in  the  average  salaries  for  both  sexes. 

The  suggestion  of  a  mmimum  salary  fixed  by  State  law  meets  with  approval  in  many 
States.  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Coelln,  State  Superintendent,  Iowa,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  ungraded  schoob  in  his  State  do  not  average  over 
^$150  per  annum,  whereas  a  common  laborer  receives  $200  with  board,  and  is  not 
expected  to  dress  well  and  has  no  examination  or  institute  fees.  Mr.  von  Coelln  adds 
significantly:  "The  salaries  of  teachers  are  the  only  salaries  of  public  employes'' 
wholly  within  the  control  of  the  people. 

There  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  more  than  ]$6,ooo,ooo  in  public  school 
income  and  expenditure,  of  near  ^5,500,000,  it  is  estimated,  in  the  value  of  public 
school  property,  and  over  ^5,000,000  in  the  amount  of  permanent  State  school  funds. 
In  per  capita  expenditure  for  public  schools,  Massachusetts  stands  first,  Alabama  last, 
the  former  State  expending  ^15.40  for  each  pupil  enrolled,  the  latter  ^2.27.  Local 
taxes  are  the  main  support  of  the  public  schools  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  a  condi- 
tion that  seems  essential  to  a  progressive,  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  and  the 
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figures  show  increase  in  the  amount  realized  from  this  source  in  twenty  States.  The 
favorable  view  of  the  public  schools  presented  in  the  statistics  is  confirmed  by  the 
verbal  reports  of  superintendents  and  other  officials,  and  accords  with  the  impression 
the  Commissioner  received  from  personal  observation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Progress  is  not  limited  to  the  increase  of  scholars,  teachers,  funds,  Sec,  but  appears  in 
the  organization  of  the  school  systems,  in  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  work  carried  on 
in  the  schools,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  in  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  the  schools,  of  their  relation  to  our  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties, and  a  readier  disposition  to  adopt  measures  for  their  support  and  improvement. 

The  improvement  of  school  buildings  is  noticeable  throughout  the  country,  pro- 
vision being  made  in  a  number  of  States  for  their  periodical  inspection. 

Sixteen  States,  three  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  laws,  more  or 
less  efficient,  to  insure  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

Summaty  of  Education  in  Virginia. — With  over  half  a  million  youth  of  school 
age  (according  to  the  census  of  1880)  Virginia,  in  1882,  reported  an  enrolment  in 
public  schools  of  257,362,  with  144,904  in  average  daily  attendance,  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  18,316  in  the  number  enrolled  and  of  10,417  in  average  daily  attendance. 
The  enrolment  included  over  172,000  white  youth  and  over  85,000  colored,  the  total 
school  population  comprising  nearly  74,000  more  white  than  colored.  Of  the  whole 
increased  enrolment  9,947  were  white  children  and  8,369  colored,  the  increase  in 
average  attendance  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  races.  There  were 
205  more  public  schools  taught  (123  more  for  white  pupils  and  82  more  for  colored), 
the  average  term  throughout  the  State  being  nearly  a  day  longer.  Almost  J5 7,000 
more  were  expended  for  public  schools.  The  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  in- 
creased slightly  and  205  more  were  employed.  Although  a  large  proportion  of  this 
increase  was  among  colored  teachers,  there  were  still  438  colored  schools  taught  by 
white  teachers.  The  Superintendent  calls  attention  to  this  fact,  and  says  that  these 
schools  should  be  taught  by  competent  colored  teachers,  and  that  many  more  schools 
for  colored  children  should  be  opened. 

Education  in  the  Southern  States, — In  sixteen  Southern  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  having  a  white  school  population  of  over  4,000,000  and  a  colored 
of  nearly  2,000,000,  there  was  an  enrolment  in  public  schools  of  over  2,200,000 
white  children  and  of  nearly  803,000  colored,  the  percentage  of  enrolment 
of  youth  of  school  age  ranging  from  36  to  73  for  white  children  and 
from  17  to  69  for  colored.  There  was  an  increase  for  the  year  of  over 
92,000  white  youth  of  school  age  and  over  14,000  of  the  same  class  en- 
rolled, while  the  colored  school  population  increased  by  more  than  15,000  and 
their  enrolment  by  only  610.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  this  report  with  those 
for  the  year  i876-'77,  the  first  in  which  this  table  appears,  will  show  the  remarkable 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Southern  States  since  that  date — an  increase 
of  13  per  cent,  in  the  white  school  population  and  of  23  per  cent,  in  the  number  en- 
rolled in  public  schools,  colored  school  population  having  increased  28  per  cent,  and 
enrolment  40  per  cent.  The  expenditure  for  public  schools  has  also  steadily  in- 
creased during  this  period,  and  this  increase  in  enrolment  and  funds  corresponds  to  a 
radical  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  A  free,  impartial  system  of  education 
is  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  States. 
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Both  races  now  share  alike  in  the  school  fund,  excepting  in  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  special  provision  is  made  for  the  colored  race, 
and  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  basis  of  apportionment  is  the  same  for  each  race, 
but  the  amounts  realized  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  people  avail  themselves 
of  the  provision  by  attendance  upon  the  schools.  Since  the  date  of  the  Commission- 
er's  last  report,  Kentucky  has  abolished  all  discrimination  between  the  races  in  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds,  the  act  to  that  effect  bearing  date  April,  1882. 

A  general  disposition  in  the  South  to  deal  impartially  with  both  races  in  the  matter 
of  providing  educational  facilities  is  reported,  notwithstanding  the  much  larger  per- 
centage of  white  school  population  under  instruction. 

Since  the  Commissioner's  last  report  two  notable  benefactions  have  been  made  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South,  one  of  ^1,000,000  by  John  F.  Slater,  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  and  another  of  ^701,926  from 
Mr.  Paul  Tulane,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  for  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
industrial  education  among  the  white  people  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  disbursements  from  the  Peabody  Fund  amounted  for  1882  to  ^80,334,  a  larger 
sum  than  has  been  reported  in  any  single  year  since  1877.  In  addition  to  the  sub- 
stantial aid  afforded  by  the  money,  an  immense  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  the  efforts  of  the  general  agent,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.  Legis- 
lation has  been  stimulated  by  his  eloquent  appeals,  while  his  counsel  has  determined 
many  practical  details  of  school  organization  and  his  vigilant  supervision  has  been 
felt  throughout  the  States  participating  in  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

The  coarse  pursued  by  the  trustees  and  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  con- 
centrating the  money  upon  the  training  of  teachers  has  accomplished  more  than  auy 
other  single  agent  in  creating  throughout  the  South  a  just  appreciation  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  this  part  of  public  school  work. 

Higher  Sckooh  for  the  Colored  Race. — Above  the  public  school  system  such  pro- 
vision as  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  is  afforded  by  56  normal 
schools,  having  8,509  students ;  43  academies  or  secondary  schools,  with  6,632  stu- 
dents; 18  colleges  and  universities,  with  2,298;  24  theological  schools,  with  665;  4 
law  schools,  with  53,  and  3  medical  schools,  with  125.  The  total  number  of  schools 
affording  higher  instruction,  as  far  as  reported,  is  16,477,  and  total  number  of  the 
colored  race  under  instruction  in  them,  852,505. 

Normal  Schools  and  Teachers^  Institutes — The  total  number  of  public  institutions 
reported  is  119,  with  1,045  instructors  and  28,711  students,  viz  :  21,296  normal  stu- 
dents and  7,415  other  students.  These  schools  comprise  97  supported  by  State,  I  by 
county,  and  21  by  city  appropriation.  The  private  normal  schools  number  114,  with 
655  instructors  and  22,421  students.  The  nuihber  of  graduates  from  public  normal 
schools  in  the  last  year  was  2,568,  and  the  number  who  have  engaged  in  teaching 
1,836;  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  private  normal  schools  are  1,034  and  708. 

The  increase  of  normal  schools  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  is  a  notewor- 
thy feature  of  progress. 

Teachers'  institutes  and  summer  normals  are  considered  of  great  value  to  rural 
school  teachers  (few  of  whom  are  normal  school  graduates)  in  affording  them,  at 
small  expense,  some  knowledge  of  approved  methods  of  instruction  and  school  or- 
ganization. Every  State  should  place  these  agencies  un  a  sure  financial  basis,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  attendance  on  them  should  be  made  one  of  the  requisites  for 
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obtaining  a  teacher's  license  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  have  had  no  other  prepa- 
ration for  the  work. 

Pedagogies  in  Universities  and  Colleges. — Chairs  of  pedagogics  or  didactics,  have 
been  established  in  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  the  same  in  the  Mississippi  State  University  and 
in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  that  State.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity maintained  during  1882  special  Saturday  classes  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of 
Baltimore.  The  public  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  have  also 
been  largely  attended  by  teachers. 

Kindergarten, — The  principal  growth  has  been  in  the  very  largest  of  the  cities,  in 
which  the  Kindergarten  methods  are  most  demanded.  More  than  one-half  of  these 
enterprises  have  started  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  They  are  supported  by  the  wealthy  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  children  and  by  the  philanthropic  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded. 

Secondary  Instruction, — Under  this  heading  is  comprised,  for  convenience,  the  work 
of  three  classes  of  institutions :  Public  high  schools,  private  academies  and  semina- 
ries, and  preparatory  schools  and  preparatory  departments.  In  the  first  are  reported 
more  than  39,000  pupils ;  in  the  second,  about  138,000.  The  aggregate  number  of 
pupils  receiving  preparatory  instruction  reaches  251,613. 

The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  has  had  a  favorable  effect  upon 
secondary  instruction. 

Information  from  public  high  schools  is  less  complete  than  is  desired.  The  re- 
ported enrolment  in  these  is  equal  to  i  in  every  286  of  our  city  population,  as  given 
in  the  census  of  1880.  Neither  this  average  estimate,  it  is  remarked,  nor  the  larger 
ratio  of  attendance  in  particular  cities,  warrants  the  opinion  that  the  high  schools 
render  any  considerable  portion  of  our  youth  either  visionary  or  averse  to  industry. 
The  cause  of  such  tendencies,  it  is  thought,  must  be  sought  in  our  social  and  indus- 
trial habits  rather  than  in  our  schools. 

In  the  Northwestern  States  the  policy  of  making  the  high  school  course  continuous 
with  the  courses  of  the  State  Universities  is  proving  doubly  advantageous.  It  prom- 
ises on  the  one  hand  to  relieve  the  higher  institutions  of  the  burden  of  preparatory 
work,  and  on  the  other  it  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  high 
schools. 

Superior  Instruction. — Reports  were  received  from  227  institutions  of  collegiate 
rank,  exclusively  for  women,  of  which  142  were  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  de- 
grees. The  property  owned  by  them  was  valued  at  about  1 10,000,000;  the  pro- 
ductive funds  owned  amounted  to  only  about  ^1,000,000,  yielding  ^53,000  annually, 
the  chief  source  of  support  being  tuition  fees.  A  total  of  28,726  students  were  en- 
rolled in  these  institutions,  about  8,000  of  them  being  in  preparatory  departments,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  about  2,600  students. 

Every  year  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  women  brought  under  instruc- 
tion in  schools  that  maintain  high  standards,  and  an  increase  in  the  enrolment  of 
women  in  collegiate  courses. 

N<f  change  has  taken  place  since  the  last  report  in  the  attitude  of  any  of  the  older 
Eastern  colleges  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  women,  but  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  equal  and  identical  provision  for  both  sexes  has  become  deeper  and  more  ex- 
tended. 
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In  Table  IX  are  reported  the  statistics  of  365  colleges  and  universities,  all  enrol- 
ling about  64,000  students,  and  employing  more  than  4,000  instructors,  an  increase 
for  the  year  of  3  colleges,  1,661  students,  and  52  teachers,  about  32,000  of  the  whole 
number  of  students  being  in  collegiate  departments.  The  exact  classification  is  given 
of  only  about  2i/xx>  collegiate  students,  but  of  these  16,000  were  pursuing  classical 
courses  (including  nearly  14,000  men  and  a  little  over  2,000  women),  while  upwards 
of  5,000  were  students  in  scientific  courses,  nearly  one-third  of  the  latter  being  women. 
Fifteen  colleges  report  only  preparatory  students ;  in  288  the  collegiate  course  com- 
prises 4  years,  in  two  only  3  years,  while  in  16  the  courses  were  entirely  elective. 

Scientific  and  Industrial  Education, — Table  X  shows  86  schools  of  science,  in- 
cluding State  agricaltural  colleges,  employing  more  than  1,000  instructors  and  enrol- 
ling nearly  16,000  students,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  I  school  and  63  teachers,  and  over 
3,000  students.  Continued  interest  in  industrial  and  scientific  education  is  shown  by 
the  extension  of  facilities  for  instruction  in  such  schools,  as  well  as  by  increased  at- 
tendance on  them  and  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject.  People  are  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  are  inquiring  for  methods  of  education 
directly  preparatory  to  the  common  industries.  Men,  eminent  as  leaders  in  technical 
education,  are  studying  the  schools  of  Europe  and  introducing  valuable  features  from 
them  into  American  schools. 

Agricultural  education  has  made  perceptible  advance  during  the  time  covered  by 
the  last  report. 

Encouraging  progress  has  also  been  made  in  mechanical  instruction. 

Public  Libraries, — Incomplete  reports  from  over  4,000  public  libraries,  each 
having  300  volumes  or  more,  show  an  aggregate  of  over  13,000,000  volumes.  The 
total  yearly  additions  (1,800  libraries  reporting)  were  about  529,000  volumes; 
the  yearly  use  of  books  (only  900  reporting)  was  nearly  10,000,000.  It  is  said  that 
the  reports  of  other  countries  can  show  no  parallel  to  this  voluntary  and  uniform 
method  of  collecting  and  communicating  information  respecting  these  establishments, 
so  graphically  called  the  universities  of  the  people. 

Reform  Schools, — Twenty-three  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  report  67 
reform  schools,  with  nearly  15,000  inmates,  less  than  one-third  of  them  being  girls. 
The  cost  of  supporting  these  institutions  amounted  to  nearly  ^2,000,000,  and  their 
earnings  to  over  ^400,000. 

The  success  of  the  training  given  appears  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  youth 
sent  out  from  these  schools  become  useful  men  and  women.  We  are  told  there  is 
abundance  of  proof  that  the  usual  result  of  reformatory  education  is  to  prepare  in- 
mates to  meet  successfully  the  duties  of  life  in  some  honorable  pursuit;  but  that  the 
attention  given  to  industrial  training  is  still  insufficient,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  leg- 
islatures may  see  the  wisdom  of  promoting  it  by  such  means  as  they  arc  able  to  com- 
mand. 

Educational  Benefactions. — More  than  ^7,000,000  were  given  during  the  year  to 
the  various  classes  of  educational  institutions  in  aid  of  their  work.  Of  this  amount 
colleges  and  universities  received  over  three  and  a  half  millions ;  colleges  for  women, 
l373fOOO;  schools  of  science  and  theology,  each  about  ^640,000;  schools  of  medi- 
cine, about  ]$  1 25 ,000;  schools  of  law,  $175 ;  schools  for  secondary  instruction,  inclu- 
ding college  preparatory  schools,  nearly  |8oo,ooo;  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind,  |2i,ooo;  for  the  training  of  nurses,  ^$25,000,  and  for  the  feeble-minded, 
;^622. 
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Forestry, — ^The  interest  in  forestry  is  increasing  as  the  injnrioas  eflfects  of  the  dimi' 
Dtttion  of  wooded  areas  are  more  fully  realized.  Societies  for  the  preservation  of 
forests  and  the  cultivation  of  trees  are  being  organized  in  various  States,  and  their 
gatherings  attract  much  attention,  while  in  other  States  school  authorities  encourage 
the  planting  and  protection  of  trees.  The  study  of  forestry,  moreover,  is  pursued  in 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  many  States,  especially  in  the  West,  and  the  school  of 
political  science  in  the  University  of  Michigan  has  an  attractive  course  of  instruction 
in  this  branch. 

Recommendatums, — The  Commissioner  recommends  the  publication  of  twenty 
thousand  co^nes  of  the  report  for  the  use  of  the  office,  which  will  only  enable  it  to 
supply  its  correspondents. 

The  Commissioner  also  renews  his  recommendation  for  the  organization  of  the 
educational  museum,  which  now  constitutes  a  collection  of  great  value  and  is  more 
and  more  visited  and  studied  by  teachers  and  school  officers. 

He  also  renews  most  earnestly  the  following  recommendatidns  : 

1.  That  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  each  Territory  be 
created,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  the  compensation  to  be  fixed 
and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

2.  That  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  interest  of  said  fund  to  be  divided  annually 
pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territoriec  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  un- 
der such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure  and  supervision  as 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

3.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  office. 

4.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  office. 


The  lofluetioe  of  Soientifio  FnrsnitB. 

[The  broadening  tendency  of  scientific  pursuits,  as  indicated  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, is  readily  granted.  The  search  for  truth,  and  the  careful  comparison  of  indi- 
vidual phenomena,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  truth  is  an  excellent  training 
for  the  mind.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  most  advanced  scientists 
have  so  expanded  their  intellects  in  these  pursuits,  as  to  push  out  from  them  every- 
thing which  is  not  appreciable  to  human  reason.  What  they  cannot  understand  they 
will  not  believe.  The  religious  element  is  eliminated  from  their  minds.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  questioning  Nature,  to  finding  out  her  secrets  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done.  But  we  must  recognize  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  reason  can- 
not go,  where  our  only  means  of  knowledge  is  through  a  direct  revelation  from  God. 
In  thinking  of  these  skeptical  scientists,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  Apostle  Paul  between  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  and  the  pride  of 
human  wisdom  in  I.  Cor.  i,  21 :  "  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God ;  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe."  There  can  be  no  conflict  between  true  science  and  revelation. 
"  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion."    The  developments  of  science  may  modify  our 
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views  of  the  Bible,  yet  scientific  truth  should  always  be  sought  reverently,  with  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  the  truth  of  His  revela- 
tion to  men. — Ed.] 

'*  The  dominant  ideas  of  the  past  have  been  confining  and  restrictive.  National 
feelings  are  diverse  and  antagonizing ;  rehgions  are  hostile  and  politics  local  and  ex- 
Insive;  but  science  is  as  universal  as  Nature,  its  devotees  are  one  in  spirit  and  in  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  supreme  unifying  element  of  the  modem  social  state. 
It  studies  phenomena  of  every  kind,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  every  place.  Its  per- 
petual aim  is  the  dispassionate  consideration  of  facts  and  the  generalization  of  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  truths.  Eschewing  all  narrowness  and  prejudice,  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  discipline  it  tends  to  break  down  factitious  limitations,  it  cultivates 
the  spirit  of  large -mindedness,  and  is  the  great  teacher  of  toleration,  liberality,  and 
catholicity.  By  leading  to  profounder  agreements,  by  awakening  broader  sympathies 
and  making  possible  more  harmonious  co-operations  in  the  further  progress  of  civili- 
zation, the  extension  of  science  is  full  of  hopeful  encouragement  for  the  best  interests 
of  mankind.  Under  its  influence  men  emerge  into  the  light  of  new  intellectual  re- 
lations, new  opportunities,  and  new  responsibilities.  The  elevated  sentiments  by 
which  men  of  science  are  more  and  more  animated,  were  thus  eloquently  expressed 
by  one  of  the  distinguished  presidents  of  the  British  Association.  Sir  John  Herschel. 
He  said :  "  Let  selfish  interests  divide  the  worldly,  let  jealousies  torment  the  envious ; 
we  breathe  a  purer  empyrean.  The  common  pursuit  of  truth  is,  of  itself,  a  brother- 
hood. In  these  meetings  we  have  a  source  of  delight  which  draws  us  together,  and 
inspires  us  with  a  sense  of  unity.  That  astronomers  should  congregate  to  talk  of 
stars  and  planets ;  chemists,  of  atoms ;  geologists,  of  strata,  is  natural  enough ;  but 
what  is  there;  equally  pervading  all,  which  causes  their  hearts  to  bum  within  them 
for  mutual  unbosoming  ?  Surely  the  answer  of  each  and  all — the  chemist,  the  as- 
tronomer, the  physiologist,  the  electrician,  the  biologist,  the  geologist — all  with  one 
accord,  and  each  in  the  language  of  his  own  science,  would  answer,  not  only  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  and  the  delight  their  disclosure  affords,  but  the  privilege  he 
feels  to  have  aided  in  the  disclosure.  We  are  further  led  to  look  onward  through 
the  vista  of  time  with  chastened  assurance  that  Science  has  still  other  and  nobler 
work  to  do  than  any  she  has  yet  attempted. — Prof.  E,  Z.  Youmans  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  September. 


£DITOBIAL  FAEAaRAFHS. 

The  Farmville  Normal  School. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Farmville  Normal  School  the  Faculty  of  the  institution  was  completed  by  the 
election  of  the  following  teachers :  Miss  Bush,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School ; 
Miss  Gash,  of  North  Carolina ;  Miss  Lee,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  School, 
and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Bartkowska,  of  Richmond,  Va.  Miss  Bush  was  selected  by  Dr.  Ruff- 
ner  as  Assistant  Principal  under  the  discretion  allowed  him  by  the  Board  of  Trostees, 
Miss  Lee  has  had  experience  in  Normal  school  work  in  the  Connecticut  State  Normal 
School,  Miss  Gash  was  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  by  Dr.  Wiley,  President  of  Martha  Washington  College  in 
Abingdon,  Mrs.  Bartkowska  is  a  graduate  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  and  for 
several  years  past  has  taught  with  marked  success  in  the  Richmond  schools. 
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Dr.  Rafiher,  Principal  of  the  school,  reports  that  the  prospects  of  the  school  alto- 
gether seem  fair  for  a  successful  session. 

It  is  a  great  point  gained  that  Virginia  is  committed  practically  to  the  Normal 
school  as  a  factor  in  public  education.  The  idea  of  its  value,  once  lodged  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  will  grow  till  we  have  a  number  of  such  schools  in  the  State. 
This  will  be  the  case  unless  the  Farmville  school  is  a  failure.  But  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  fail.  Equipped  as  it  is,  with  a  learned  and  energetic  Principal 
and  experienced  teachers,  it  ought  not  to  fail.  We  have  great  confidence  and  hope 
in  its  success.  It  will  not  fail  if  the  friends  of  public  education  give  it  the  counte- 
nance and  support  which  they  ought.  Let  them  all  combine  to  forward  its  interests 
and  make  its  success  assured. 


Book  Notices. 

THE  NORMAL  MUSIC  COURSE.  A  series  of  Exercises,  Studies,  and  Songs, 
Defining  and  Illustrating  the  Art  of  Sight  Reading.  Progressively  arranged  from 
the  first  Conception  and  Production  of  Tones  to  the  most  Advanced  Choral  Prac- 
tice. Third  Reader  Supplement.  By  John  W.  Tufts  and  H.  E.  Holt. 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

.  The  preceding  books  of  the  Normal  Music  Course,  have  taken  the  student  over 
the  music  course,  explaining  the  difficulties  and  using  all  the  keys.  This  book, 
therefore,  is  not  arranged  on  a  strictly  progressive  plan.  It  contains  a  series  of  com- 
positions, selected,  adapted,  and  arranged  from  the  best  masters,  and  though  designed 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Third  Reader,  may  be  used  just  as  well  by  seminaries  or  soci- 
ties  where  compositions  for  female  voices  are  required. 

OUTLINE  OF  LECTURE  NOTES  ON  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  John 
T.  Stoddard,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Smith  College.    The  Non-Mctals. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS,  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By 
John  T.  Stoddard,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Smith  College.  Harris  & 
Rogers,  13  Tremont  Place,  Boston.     1884.     Price,  75  cents,  each. 

These  two  little  manuals  seem  to  be  carefully  prepared  and  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed. 

THE  FRENCH  TEACHER.  A  Right  System  of  Teaching  French.  Dedicated 
to  teachers  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Dubois,  author  of  "  Broken  English."  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard,  publishers.     1884.     Price,  $1. 

This  volume  is  highly  recommended  by  those  who  have  used  Prof.  Dubois'  method, 
for  its  simplicity  and  the  aid  given,  especially  in  pronunciation  and  the  verbs.  For 
sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English. 

ADDITION  MANUAL  BY  WHICH  ADDITION  IS  MEMORIZED,  AND  THE 
SUM  OR  DIFFERENCE  OF  ANY  TWO  NUMBERS  KNOWN  AT  SIGHT. 
By  F.  B.  GiNN.  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  1884. 
Mailing  price,  20  cents. 

The  plan  of  the  author  is  to  teach  pupils  all  the  combinations  of  two  numbers  so 
thoroughly  that  the  simple  putting  of  the  two  numbers  one  above  the  other  suggests, 
without  thought,  their  sum,  just  as  c-a-i  is  at  once  recognized  as  cat  without  spelling 
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it  out.  Then  the  combinations  are  extended  until  b^  steady  practice  great  facility  is 
acquired  in  adding  columns.  It  contains  some  good  suggestions  for  drill  in  adding 
and  subtracting  numbers. 

GUIDES  FOR  SCIENCE-TEACHING.  No.  xiii.  First  Lessons  on  Minerals. 
By  Ellen  H.  Richards.  Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  1884.  Mailing  price, 
10  cents. 

Beginning  with  the  observation  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  few  familiar 
chemical  elements,  such  as  gold,  silver,  iron,  oxygen,  &c.,  children  are  led  to  their 
combination  in  well-known  compounds,  such  as  iron-rust,  salt,  marble,  &c.,  and  are 
prepared  for  the  statement  that  about  a  dozen  elements,  in  varied  combinations,  con- 
stitute the  air,  the  water,  and  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  and  that  about  a  dozen 
more  are  common  in  small  quantities. 

A  THOUSAND  QUESTIONS  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY;  An  OuUine  of  the 
History  of  the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions  and  Answers.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardecn,  publisher.     1884.     Price,  ^i. 

The  form  used  in  this  outline  enables  the  author  to  take  up  the  salient  points  of 
United  States  history,  leaving  out  much  of  detail.  The  questions  seem  fairly  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  the  answers  are  clear,  and  in  the  main  satisfactory. 

WENTWORTH  &  HILL'S  EXERCISE  MANUALS.  No.  3.  Geometry.  Bos. 
ton :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  80  cents. 

The  true  test  of  mathematical  training  is  the  power  which  the  learner  has  acquired 
over  original  problems.  This  little  manual  furnishes  for  geometry  what  has  long 
been  done  for  arithmetic  and  algebra — a  collection  of  carefully  graded  exercises  illus- 
trating its  principles.  A  syllabus  of  geometry  is  prefixed  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  for  reviewing  of  the  subject. 

SOPHOCLES'  ANTIGONE.  Edited  on  the  basis  of  Wolff's  Edition.  By  Martin 
L.  D'OoGE,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Boston:  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  |i. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors^  edited  under  the 
supervision  of  J.  W.  White,  L.  R.  Packard,  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour.  The  object 
of  the  series  is  to  furnish,  in  rapid  succession,  editions  of  Greek  authors,  with  notes 
which  embody  the  best  results  of  recent  philological  research.  The  plan  contem- 
plates complete  editions  of  Homer,  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  and  of  other  Greek 
authors  as  far  as  practicable.  The  volumes  of  the  series  will  be  based  upon  approved 
German  editions,  whose  introductions  and  notes  will  be  freely  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, but  the  American  editor  will  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  additions,  substitutions 
and  omissions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  adapt  the  books  thoroughly  to  the  use  of 
college  students  in  America.  The  publishers  have  given  the  series,  as  represented  in 
the  Antigone,  a  beautiful  typographical  form. 

HOW  WE  LIVE;  Or, THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF 
IT.  An  Elementary  Course  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  James 
JOHONNOT  and  Eugene  Bouton,  Ph.D.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  i,  3»  5 
Bond  street.     1884. 

This  is  a  very  elementary,  but  an  exceedingly  entertaining  treatment  of  this  subject. 
Beginning  with  obvious  relations,  its  method  is  deductive,  each  new  topic  growing 
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out  of  the  one  that  precedes  it.  It  aims  to  present  the  laws  of  life  in  such  a  practical 
and  reasonable  way  that  they  will  become  a  guide  to  living.  At  the  close  of  each 
chapter  questions,  not  on  the  text,  but  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  text,  are  appended. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES,  as  Practiced  by  the  Junior 
Class  in  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Ed.  Hitchcock,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene.  Boston :  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price  30  cents. 

The  manual  gives  directions  for  exercises  in  marching,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
dumb'belis,  accompanied  by  some  matters  in  reference  to  the  measurements  of  the 
body  and  the  muscles  brought  into  play,  which  are  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the 
physical  development  of  pupils  by  these  means. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMS,  based  on  MeUsner's  "  Kurzgefasste 
Lateinische  Synonymick."  By  Edgar  S.  Shumway,  Acting  Professor  (in  charge) 
of  Latin,  Rutger's  College;  Principal  of  Chautauqua  "Academia";  editor  of 
"  Latine."     Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.    1884.     Mailing  price  30  cents. 

The  author  has  aimed  not  to  give  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  synonyms,  but  a  terse 
compendium  whose  sections  should  be  germs  to  be  more  fully  developed  by  the  stu- 
dent. The  synonyms  discussed  are  only  those  used  in  classical  Latin ;  each  group 
is  headed  by  that  English  word  which  expresses  the  most  general  meaning  of  the 
group.  Clearness  and  conciseness  have  been  studied,  and  the  book  is  designed  to  aid 
not  only  college  students,  but  also  the  pupils  of  the  preparatory  school. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  CLASSICS— IX.  SEX  IN  MIND  AND  IN  EDUCATION.  By 
Henry  Maudsley,  M.  D.  Author  of  "  Body  and  Mind,"  &c.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 
C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher,  1884. 

This  tract  presents  some  thoughts  on  the  education  required  for  men  and  for  women 
that  deserve  careful  consideration,  else  educators  may  do  serious  damage  ere  they  are 
aware. 

A  NATURALISTS  RAMBLES  ABOUT  HOME.  By  Charles  C.  Abbott.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884.     Price  ^1.50. 

Our  author  has  given  us  a  delightful  volume  on  the  habits  of  the  wild  creatures 
which  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  A  fresh  charm 
is  imparted  to  the  book  by  the  fact  that  he  tells  in  pleasant  style  of  animals  with  which 
we  are  more  or  less  familiar.  The  lover  of  natural  history  has  a  new  pleasure  in 
store  for  him  in  reading  this  volume. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

TEACHING  AND  TEACHERS;  Or,  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER'S 
TEACHING  WORK  AND  THE  OTHER  WORK  OF  THE  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  TEACHER.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times  and  formerly  Normal  Secretary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union. 
Philadelphia :  John  D.  Wattles,  Publisher.     1884.     Price  ^1.50. 

Dr.  Trumbull's  work  has  been  written  with  special  reference  to  Sunday-school 
work  and  the  methods  of  succeeding  in  it ;  yet  it  is  full  of  thoughts  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  secular  teacher.  These  thoughts  are  expressed  clearly  and  are  amply 
illustrated ;  in  fact,  his  book  as  a  whole  is  an  illustration  of  the  plans  proposed  in  it. 
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Part  I  is  entitled  Tke  S.  S,  Teacher's  Work^  and  under  this  head  he  discusses  The 
Teaching  Process — Its  Nature ^  Its  Essentials,  Its  Elements,  Its  Methods,  In  Part  II 
he  discusses  The  S.  S,  Teacher's  Other  fVork  than  Teaching—  Tlie  Shaping  and 
Guiding  of  Scholars.  The  book  is  not  only  a  good  one  in  its  purpose  and  execution, 
but  an  exceedingly  handsome  one. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAR  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  By  Tames  Had- 
LEY,  Late  Professor  in  Yale  College.  Revised  and  in  part  rewritten  by  F.  D.  Al- 
len, professor  in  Harvard  College.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

The  grammar  of  Professor  Hadley,  the  basis  of  the  present  grammar,  appeared  in 
i860,  and  has  been  in  use,  unchanged  in  any  way,  since  that  time.  The  present  editor 
has  made  various  changes  to  bring  it  into  nearer  accord  with  the  present  state  of 
learning.  Some  of  these  changes  relate  simply  to  the  matter  of  arrangement,  pre- 
senting more  clearly  the  facts  of  the  language  ;  others,  to  the  inflections  and  the  for- 
mation of  words ;  but  especially  in  the  syntax  have  great  changes  been  made.  Large 
credit  is  given  In  these  last  changes  to  Professor  Goodwin,  whose  treatment  of  subor- 
dinate clauses  has  largely  influenced  the  author's  conclusions.  The  excellence  of  Had- 
ley*s  grammar  is  too  well  established  to  need  commendation.  The  labors  of  Pro- 
fessor Allen  have,  no  doubt,  made  it  still  more  valuable. 

EDUCATION  BY  DOING.  By  Anna  Johnson,  teacher  in  the  Children's  Aid 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  Edward  R.  Shaw,  of  the  High 
School  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.     Price,  60  cents. 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  could  we  give  a  better  idea  of  the  aim  and  method  of  this 
book  than  by  the  following  quotation  from  the  prefatory  note :  "  In  observing  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  Kindergarten  educators,  I  have  felt  that  FroebePs  great  dis- 
covery of  education  by  occupations  must  have  something  for  the  public  schools ; 
that  a  further  application  of  '  the  putting  of  experience  and  action  in  the  place  of 
books  and  abstract  thinking,'  could  be  made  beyond  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the 
child's  life.  This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  idea,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
*  New  Education.' 

"  It  will  be  widely  welcomed,  we  believe,  as  it  gives  concrete  methods  of  work,  the 
very  aids  primary  teachers  are  in  search  of.  There  is  a  general  desire  and  demand 
for  better  methods.  The  principles  enunciated  by  Spencer,  *  that  science  is  evolved 
out  of  its  corresponding  art,'  and  *  that  the  abstract  is  to  be  reached  by  way  of  the 
concrete,'  are  as  true  in  their  applications  with  reference  to  teachers  as  to  pupils. 
And,  therefore,  whoever  gives  concrete  methods,  based  upon  right  principles,  is  doing 
the  most  to  aid  the  great  body  of  teachers,  and  is  laying  the  surest  foundation  for  a 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  education."  It  indicates  concrete 
methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  Form,  Geography,  Color,  and  Language. 

Fenno's  Favorites,  No.  2,  is  a  neat,  paper-bound  volume  of  264  pages,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  choice  pieces  for  reading  and  speaking.  The  editor.  Prof.  F.  H. 
Fenno,  author  of  the  well-known  text-book  **  The  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution," 
has  introduced  a  preliminary  essay  on  "  How  to  Impersonate,"  which  supplements 
that  in  Fenno's  Favorites,  No.  i,  on  "The  Principles  of  Gesture."  A  trained 
judgment  is  shown  in  the  selections ;  they  are  fresh  and  well  suited  to  elocutionary 
purposes.     The  print  and  paper  are  excellent. 
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Our  Advertisers. 

— Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Ec- 
lectic System  of  Drawing,  McGuffey's  Revised  Reading  Charts,  the  Eclectic  Writing 
Cards,  the  Eclectic  Series  of  New  School  Wall  Maps,  and  the  New  Eclectic  Charts 
of  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  firm  is  well  known  in  the  State  for  its  re- 
liability, its  honorable  dealing,  and  the  excellence  of  its  publications. 

— Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  present  a  list  of  good  books,  some  of  which  are  already 
deserved  favorites  in  Virginia.     The  firm  may  be  relied  on  to  fulfil  all  its  promises. 

— Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  offer  a  list  of  books  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  the  school -room,  and  have  received  the  approval  of  many  teachers.  The 
standing  of  the  firm  is  first  class. 

— Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  present  the  old  favorite,  Colburn's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  and  with  it  Arithmetical  Aids.  The  firm  also  publishes  a  large  number 
of  miscellaneous  books.  Parties  dealing  with  them  may  expect  reliability,  prompt- 
ness and  courtesy. 

— Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  advertise  their  series  of  Readers  and  their  Science 
Series,  with  Worcester's  Dictionaries  and  their  valuable  Standard  Works  of  Reference. 
Persons  wishing  their  publications  may  correspond  with  them  with  the  full  assurance 
of  fair  treatment  and  prompt  and  courteous  responses. 

— The  University  Publishing  Co.  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  Virginia.  It  offers  the 
books  of  our  own  scholars  and  may  be  counted  on  to  do  the  right  thing. 

— Messrs.  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  offer  a  new  edition  of  Bingham's  Latin  Grammar — a 
book  thought  by  many  teachers  the  best  extant  for  beginners  in  Latin. 

— Messrs.  Beckwith  &  Parham  offer  everything  that  can  be  called  for  in  their  line. 
Don't  forget  the  place,  1 107  Main  street. 

— In  the  line  of  school  furniture  look  at  the  advertisements  of  Thomas  Kane  &  Co., 
Chicago,  and  the  Buffalo  School  Furniture  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Messrs.  Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons,  advertise  their  well-known  and  widely-used  pens. 

— For  the  Spencerian  pen  look  at  the  advervtisement  of  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blake- 
man, Taylor  &  Co. 

— In  the  line  of  school  bells,  consult  the  advertisements  of  the  Buckeye  bell 
foundry  and  the  McShane  bell  foundry. 

— The  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.  calls  attention  to  its  excellent  product,  the 
light-running  Domestic. 

— The  Fine  Art  Pub.  Co.  can  supply  you  with  beautiful  cards. 

— Messrs.  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co,  can  give  you  any  needed  information  as  to  general 
advertising. 

— ^The  C.  &  O.  Railway  will  take  pleasure  in  transporting  you,  in  pleasant  coaches, 
through  fine  scenery,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio. 


Literary  Notes. 


Th^  Woman* s  Century  is  the  hew  name  under  which  fVoman  at  Work  now  ap- 
pears. It  begins  its  eighth  year  with  the  number  for  September.  Its  editor  is  Mrs. 
Esther  T.  Hough,  and  it  is  published  in  Brattleboro',  Vt. 
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The  Magazines. 

THE  N)RTH  AMRRTGAN  RRVIEW  FOB  OCTOBER —CoateDto :  Moral  Character  in  Politics, 
Prea.  J  H.  Seelye :  Why  I  Wish  to  Vinlt  Amerioa,  Rer.  Dr.  Auguitoi  Jeasopp:  The  Phlloaophy  of  Con- 
Tenion,  0.  B.  Frothlogham ;  The  Origin  of  Tellow  Ferer,  Dr.  C.  Orplghton;  Shall  the  Jnry  Syatem  be 
Abolished ;  Judge  Ro.  T.  Hayne ;  the  Qeneeia  of  Tennyaoa'a  Maud,  B.  H.  Shepherd ;  The  DeTelopment 
of  Machine  Guna,  Lieat.  C.  Sleeman ;  The  Benefits  of  the  Tariff  Syttem,  John  Roach  and  others. 

THE  AMERICAN  NATURALIST    FOR  OCTOBER.— Contents:    The  North   American    Oeastexs 

gllustrated),  A.  P.  Morgan ;  On  Catageneeis,  E.  D.  Cope ;  The  Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Northwest,  N. 
.  Wlncbell ;  Man  in  the  Tertiaries,  Ed.  S.  Morse;  Editor's  Table— Scientiflc  Contrasts;  Recent  Litera- 
ture; Oen'^ral  Notes— Geography  and  TriiTels,  Guology  and  Palaantt  >logy,  Mineralogy,  llotany,  Ento- 
mology, Zoology,  Physiology,  Anthropology,  Microscopy  and  Histology;  Scientiflc  News. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  OF  THE  NXTRSBRIT.- Full  of  good  things  for  the  little  folks.  Prioe  $1.50. 
Rnnell  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLT.— Contents  for  October :  The  Slgnifloance  of  Human  Anomalies, 
(illustrated):  Measurement  of  Character ;  The  Recent  Progress  of  Physical  Science  ;  Man*s  Right  Orer 
Animals:  FetichlRm  of  the  Bantu  Negroes  (iUnstrated);  Further  Remarks  on  the  Gr»ek  Question  ;  The 
Chemistry  of  Cookery;  The  Origin  of  CultiTated  Plants  :  Wages,  Capitol  and  Rich  Men ;  Du  MoUy's 
Process  of  Ice-Making;  Physiological  Aspect  of  Mesmerism :  Protection  Against  Lightning— 11 ;  The 
Morality  of  Happiness:  The  Cholera  Germ;  Curious  Funeral  Ceremonies;  Sketch  of  Professor  Lord 
Ravleigh  (with  portrait);  Editor's  Table— The  Scientists  at  Montreal.  The  Elevation  of  Phrases  Abore 
Things ;  Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany;  Notes. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY —Contents  for  October:  In  War  Time— XIX,  XX,  S.  Weir  Mitchell; 
The  Battle  of  Lake  George,  Francis  Parkman;  Ave,  OliTer  Wendell  Holmes;  Relation  of  Fairies  to 
Relidon,  E.  R.  Pennell ;  An  Englinh  Literary  Connln.  L.  I.  Quiney;  The  Lakes  of  Upper  Italy— II;  In 
Tuscany.  CellaThaxter;  Minor  Songsters,  Bradford  Torrey;  Washington  and  his  Companions  Viewed 
Face  to  Face,  George  Houghton;  Buckshot— A  Record,  J.  R.  Corbyn  ;  Boating.  A.  M.  Lord :  The  Mi- 
grations of  the  Gods,  W.  S.  Liscomb;  A  Bourgeois  Family,  M.  B.  Wright;  Southern  Colleges  and 
Schools,  Charles  Forster  Smith;  The  Solitorr  Bee.  Edith  M.  Thomas;  Palmer^  Odyssey;  The  Life  of 
Bayard  Taylor;  The  Contributors'  Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 

ST.  NICHOLAS.— Contents  for  October :  Frontispiece— "The  Jester's  Cap":  Slang ;  Resigned  to  His 
Fate,  picture;  The  Story  of  King  Rhoud,  poem  ;  The  Biography  of  Richard,  four  illustrations  and  a 
portrait ;  The  Dalssells  of  Daisydown ;  Braiding  Mother's  Hair,  picture ;  Corny's  Catamount — Tenth 
Spinning-wheel  Story,  Louisa  M.  Alcott;  Youth  and  Age.Terses;  Lanty  O'Hoolahan  and  the  Little 
People,  (fiTe  illustrations) ;  The  Romance  of  a  Menagerie  (two  illustrations):  Lost  on  the  Plains  (two 
illustrations),  Joaquin  Miller;  Aunt  Kitty  and  Her  Canaries ;  **  Letting  the  Old  Cat  Die,"  "  Ho,  for  the 
Nutting-Grounds,"  pictures;  Another  Indian  Invasion  (eleven  illustrations);  Marvin  and  His  Boy 
Hunters  (concluded),  two  illustrations,  by  W.  L.  Sheppard ;  **  Little  Girl  In  the  Glass,  I  Think  Fve 
Seen  You  Before,"  picture ;  A  F6te-day  in  Brittony;  Master  Squirrel,  poem,  (full-page  illustration; 
Historic  Boys— Louis  of  Bourbon,  The  Boy  King:  '*Stopl"  Jingle  (Illustrated) :  Work  and  Play  for 
Young  Folk— An  Announcement:  On  Teaching  the  Eye  to  Know  What  It  Sees  (nine  illustrations); 
Our  Young  Artist,  venes,  (iUnstrated);  Fur  Very  Little  Folk— The  Dog  that  Drove  His  Master's  Cart, 
(illustrated);  The  St.  Nicholas  Almanac  (illustrated);  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  (illustrated);  The  Letter  Buz; 
The  Agasslz  Association  ;  The  Riddle  Box  (illustrated). 

THE  OCTOBER  CENTURY— which  closes  the  twenty-eighth  volume  of  this  magadne— contains 
the  announcements  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  coming  magazine  year,  chief  among  which  is  a  pro- 
fusely Illustrated  series  on  "  Battles  and  Leaden  of  the  Civil  War,"  most  of  which  will  be  written  by 
Generals,  either  upon  the  Federal  or  the  Confederate  side,  actually  in  command  during  the  various  on- 
gagements.  Prefatory  to  these  articles  is  the  opening  paper  in  this  number,  on  '*  Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Army  Life,"  by  George  F.  Williams,  the  well-known  war  correspondent,  whose  descriptions  and 
anecdotes  of  the  camp,  the  march,  and  the  battle-field,  and  reminiscences  of  famous  generals,  are  sup- 
plemented by  engravings  after  the  etchings  of  Edwin  Forbes,  the  pictorial  war  correspondent. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE— For  October  contains:  Along  the  Pictured  Rocks,  by D.  D.  Banta, 
(illustrated);  A  Twilight  Reminiscence,  by  Philip  Bourke  Maraton ;  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Charles 
Reade  (concluding  paper),  by  John  Coleman;  Headstrong— A  Story,  by  Elizabeth  G.  Martin ;  A  School 
Without  Text-Books  by  S.  H.  M.  Byen;  In  an  Orchard,  by  F.  N.  Zabriskle  ;'ilndnstries  of  Modem 
Greece,  by  Eunice  W.  Felton  ;  A  Leeson  In  Hochdeutsch— A  Story,  by  Caroline  R.  Corson ;  Wit  and 
Diplomacy  in  Dictionaries,  by  C.  W.  Ernst.  Also  a  continuation  of  ttie  charming  serial  story,  A  Week 
in  Klllamey,  by  the  author  of  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Phyllis,"  etc.,  and  several  chapten  of  Mary  AgtiOS 
Tinoker's  serial,  Aurora ;  together  with  other  short  stories,  poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  cur- 
rent topics. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

jR.  R,  FARR,  Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor, 

\Tlu  Journal  it  ient  to  every  OnuUy  SuperlnUndent  and  DitMet  Clerk ^  and  m$ut  be  car^fuOy 
preterved  by  them  as  public  property  and  transmuted  to  tkeir  successors  in  office,} 

First  Virginia  Reading  Association. —The  selection  of  the 
course  of  reading  as  reported  in  this  Journal  completes  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Association,  and  nothing  is  now  needed  to  make  it  a 
success  except  for  superintendents  and  teachers  to  enroll  themselves 
as  members,  procure  the  books  and  go  to  work.  President  Painter 
states  that  over  a  hundred  have  already  joined.  This  will  do  for  a 
start ;  but  unless  teachers  and  officers  are  dead  to  their  own  interests, 
as  well  as  to  the  success  of  the  schools,  the  number  will  soon  reach 
a  thousand. 

We  regard  these  associations  as  meeting  a  long-felt  need,  and,  , 
whilst  they  are  voluntary,  shall  treat  them  as  a  part  of  our  educational 
system  ;  for  whatever  tends  to  inform  and  educate  the  teacher  must 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  our  public  free  schools.  We  shall  re- 
quest from  the  officers  of  each  association  an  annual  report,  giving  in 
detail,  its  yearns  work,  and  shall  publish  the  same  in  the  annual  report 
of  this  department  for  the  information  of  all  who  are  interested. 

Parties  who  desire  information  will  please  refer  to  the  "Official  De- 
partment*' of  the  September  Journal,  or  address  Prof.  F.  V.  N. 
Painter,  Roanoke  College,  or  Secretary  Robert  Suavely,  Wytheville, 
Va. 

Superintendents*  Annual  Reports. — We  are  thankful  to  say 
that  all  of  the  Superintendents*  reports  are  at  last  in,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  usual  tables  are  ready  for  the  printer.  There  has  been  some 
trouble  in  getting  the  financial  part  of  the  Superintendents*  reports 
correct,  due,  in  many  cases — in  fact  we  might  say  in  all  cases — to  im- 
perfect book-keeping  on  the  part  of  the  district  clerks,  who  seem 
still  to  rely  upon  the  county  treasurers  to  keep  their  accounts.  We 
have  called  attention  several  times  to  this  matter,  and  as  it  has 
not  had  the  desired  effect,  we  now  serve  notice  on  Superintendents 
and  trustees  that,  in  the  future,  the  law  will  be  strictly  enforced 
against  all  delinquents.  Superintendents  would  do  well  to  read  the 
forty-third  section  carefully^  and  carry  out  its  requirements  literally. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
correct  the  errors  and  supply  the  defects  shown  to  exist  in  getting  up 
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the  data  for  your  annual  reports  for  1884.  Attend  to  it  whilst  it  is 
in  your  mind.  In  this  connection  we  would  be  glad  if  you  would 
examine  forms  upon  which  treasurers  and  clerks  are  required  to  re- 
port to  you,  and  if  you  can  suggest  any  improvement  in  them  by 
which  the  information  required  can  be  more  accurately  obtained,  we 
will  be  glad  to  consider  any  changes  you  may  suggest. 

The  success  of  schools,  like  that  of  individuals,  depends  largely 
upon  the  skill  and  judgement  with  which  the  finances  are  managed, 
and,  of  course,  all  are  bound  to  admit  the  importance  of  each  dis- 
trict's keeping  the  accounts  of  its  several  funds  accurately,  and  so 
plainly  and  fully  that  any  citizen  of  average  information  can  under- 
stand them.  Superintendents  would  save  themselves  trouble  and 
secure  greater  accuracy  if  they  would  cause  a  regular  system  of 
keeping  accounts  to  be  adopted  by  all  the  districts  in  their  respective 
counties,  as  it  would  secure  uniformity  and  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  County  School  Board  in  examining  accounts  and  making  up 
its  reports  to  the  supervisors  and  to  this  office — to  say  nothing  of  the 
labor  saved  to  the  Superintendent  in  making  up  his  report. 

State  Normal  School, — This  institution  opens  the  30th  of  this 
month,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  good  attendance  of 
pupils.  Superintendents  who  have  not  made  their  reports  to  Prin- 
cipal Ruffner  should  do  so  at  once,  as  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  selection  of  students,  either  fairly  or  intelligently,  with- 
out these  reports.  Remember  this  school  is  intended  to  educate 
teachers  for  the  public  free  schools  of  Virginia,  and  every  school 
officer  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  its  success,  and  should  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  promote  the  same. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. — This  in- 
stitution opened  on  the  3d  of  Sept.,  and  we  are  informed  by  President 
T.  N.  Conrad  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  have  already  en- 
tered, and  this  number  will  likely  be  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  a  few  weeks.  This  is  encouraging,  but  still  the  number  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  as  the  institution  possesses  everything  needed  to 
impart  a  thorough  education,  and  its  reasonable  charges  place  it  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  enterprising  young  man  in  the  State. 

The  240th  section  of  school  law  provides  the  mode  of  selecting 
State  students,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"A  number  of  students  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  said  college  without  charge  for  tuition, 
use  of  laboratories,  or  public  buildings,  to  be  selected  by  the  school 
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trustees  of  the  respective  counties,  cities,  and  election  districts  for  said 
delegates,  with  reference  to  the  highest  proficiency  and  good  charac- 
ter, from  the  white  male  students  to  the  free  schools  of  their  respect- 
ive counties,  cities,  and  election  districts,  or,  in  their  discretion,  from 
others  than  those  attending  said  free  schools.'' 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  some  of  the  counties  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  law,  and  have  no  representatives 
at  the  college.  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  school  officers  when  we  urge 
upon  them  the  great  importance  of  sending  on  their  students  ?  This 
institution  is  intended  as  a  means  to  strengthen  and  extend  our  pub- 
lic free  school  system.  The  law  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
school  trustees  of  the  respective  counties  to  determine  who  shall  be 
recommended  as  State  students  under  the  provision  just  quoted,  and 
it  seems  to  us  that,  by  proper  effort,  it  might  be  made  a  great  in- 
centive to  good  scholarship  in  our  public  schools  by  recommending 
only  the  best  students  from  them.  Those  not  connected  with  the 
schools  can  obtain  catalogues  and  all  other  information  by  addressing 
President  T.  N.  Conrad,  Blacksburg.  Va. 

First  Virginia  Reading  Association. — The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  association  to  select  "the  course  of  reading'*  to  be 
pursued  by  its  members,  met  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  the  24th  instant,  and  after  carefully  considering 
the  books  submitted  by  President  Painter,  decided  to  add  one  book 
and  adopt  his  list  as  follows  : 

Methods  of  Teaching,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of 
Central  State  Normal  School,  Loch  Haven,  Pa. 

The  Art  of  School  Management y  by  J.  Baldwin,  late  President  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  now  of  Sam  Houston 
Normal  School,  Texas. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  James  Johonnot. 

Mental  Science  and  Culture,  by  Edward  Brooks,  Principal  State 
Normal  School,  Millersville,  Penn. 

RavFs  School  Management, 

Brooks's  Normal  Methods  of  Teaching, 

Hezvitt's  Pedagogy,  by  Prof.  Hewitt,  Principal  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

School  Work  for  the  Year  Ending  July  31ST,  1884. — Be- 
low we  give  a  summary  and  comparison  of  the  school  work  for  the 
year  1884,  which  shows  a  very  gratifying  improvement.    We  find 
8 
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that  we  had  6,356  schools  in  operation  as  against  5,974  the  year  pre- 
vious. The  reports  show  a  steady  and  healthy  increase  in  all  respects, 
and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  system  is  forcibly  indicated  by 
the  number  of  new  schools  opened  and  the  number  still  needed  to 
accommodate  the  children.  How  this  pressing  demand  is  to  be  met 
we  cannot  tell.  We  cannot  hope  for  any  increase  of  our  school  funds 
this  year,  and  will  be  gratified  if  they  are  not  reduced. 

The  Blair  Educational  Bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  was  allowed  to  die  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  large 
majority  of  whose  members  claimed  to  be  its  friends,  would  have  given 
us  about  $485,000  this  year  and  over  double  this  amount  next  year, 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  opened  this  year  the  754  schools 
shown  by  the  Superintendent's  reports  to  be  still  needed,  and  to  have 
run  the  whole  7,110  a  session  of  seven  and  a  half  months  in3tead  of 
six,  the  length  of  the  last  school  session.  Surely  the  next  Congress 
will  give  us  help.  Our  State  and  County  governments  are  paying  about 
all  they  can  stand  to  aid  education.  The  amounts  contributed  for  all 
purposes  of  the  system  last  year  will  aggregate  over  $1,400,000.  Then 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  We  must  either  have  help  from  the  National 
Government  or  many  of  our  children  will  grow  up  without  the  advan- 
tages of  even  a  common  school  education.  Let  the  friends  of  public 
education  take  heart  and  press  the  work,  and  Congress  will  be  bound 
to  grant  us  the  aid  we  need  and  are  erUiiledto, 

SUMMARY. 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Schools  opened — White 4»259  4488  229 

Colored 1,715  1,868  153 

5.974  6,356  382 

1883.  1884. 

Number  of  schools  yet  needed — White 549  354 

Colored 465  407 


1,014 


761 


Average  number  of  months  taught :  1883,6;  1884,6. 


1883.  1884.  Increase. 
Number  of  graded  schools  (included  in  number 

reported  above) — ^White 221  244                  23 

Colored 66  77                  1 1 


287 


321 


34 
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1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Pupils  enrolled — White 177>4I2  184,720  7,308 

Colored 90,948  103,310  12,362 

268,360  288,030  19,670 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Number  in  average  daily  attendance — White...   102,155  106,907  4»752 

Colored.    48,850  56,462  7,612 

151,005  163,369  12,364 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Num'r  studying  the  higher  branches — White...     5,850  7*250  i»400 

Colored..       801  1,024  223 

6,651  8,274  1,623 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 

Teachers — White 4,720  4,794  74 

Colored 1,277  1,583  306 

5»997  6,377  380 

1883.  1884. 

Average  monthly  salaries — Male ^29  62  ^30  32 

Female 25  84  26  39 

1883.  1884.  Increase. 

School-houses—  Whole  number 5,291  5,70i               410 

Number  built 351  434                 83 

Owned  by  districts 3»093  3»58o               487 

Annual  Report  of  County  School  Board. — Section  84  of 
school  law  provides  that  county  school  boards  "  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  August  in  each  year,  which  shall  gi\em  detail  the  official  acts 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  July  preceding."  This  report  has 
not  been  made,  and  a  circular  was  sent  out  a  short  time  since,  calling 
the  attention  of  County  Superintendents  to  the  fact,  as  they  are  ex 
officio  chairmen  of  said  boards.  We  did  not  send  out  blanks  because 
we  thought  the  requirements  were  so  plain  and  explicit  that  the 
boards  would  have  no  trouble  in  understanding  what  was  needed. 
But,  to  our  surprise,  we  have  received  over  twenty  letters  from  Super- 
intendents inquiring  what  we  want ;  and  we  desire  to  answer  all  these 
enquiries  here  by  inviting  their  attention  to  the  section  referred  to, 
and  by  stating  that  we  only  want  what  the  law  says  they  shall  fur- 
nish, to-wit :  ''Shall give  in  detail  its  official  acts  for  theyear  ending 
ike  31st  day  of  July,  1884:' 

Teachers'  Institutes.— Superintendent  R.  A.  Hamlet,  of  Camp- 
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bell  county,  writes  :  "  The  annual  Institute  of  teachers  of  this  county 
was  held  at  Campbell  C.  H.  on  the  9th  and  loth  October.  Thirty- 
five  teachers  were  present  at  the  opening  and  several  others  came  on 
the  following  day.  After  the  usual  religious  exercises,  the  work  of 
the  Institute  was  entered  into,  and  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools  discussed.  The  embarrassment  usually  occasioned  by  such 
meetings  soon  wore  off,  and  the  discussion  assumed  the  style  of  a 
social  conversation,  instead  of  **  long-winded  speeches.*'  The  ladies 
participated  freely  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  Institute,  and  thereby 
gave  valuable  information  and  assistance.  Those  teachers  who  had 
attended  the  Normal  Institute  held  at  Wytheville  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  the  instruction  received  while  there,  which  was  highly  appreciated 
by  all,  both  patrons  and  teachers.  Their  presentation  of  instruction 
received  has  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  Institute  work,  and,  I 
think,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cause.  The  short  time  (two 
days)  consumed  in  the  annual  Institute  was  deemed  insufficient  to  ad- 
mit of  as  full  discussion  of  the  subjects  taught,  plans,  &c.,  as  -was  de- 
sirable, and  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  exercises  by  appointing 
institutes  to  be  held  in  the  several  school  districts.  A  district  institute 
was  therefore  appointed  for  Otter  River  district,  to  be  held  second 
Friday  in  November,  at  Lynches  Station ;  for  Seneca  district  on  sec- 
ond Friday  in  December,  at  Winston's  school  house;  for  Falling 
River  district,  second  Friday  in  January,  1885,  at  Hat  Creek ;  for 
Brookville  on  second  Friday  in  February,  1885,  at  Miss  Candler's 
school- house.  The  teachers  manifested  a  laudable  interest  in  the 
proceedings  and  seemed  eager  to  make  themselves  more  efficient  in 
their  duties." 

Superintendent  H.  T.  Tucker,  of  Amelia,  reports  a  county  institute 
held  at  Amelia  C.  H.,  on  October  9th,  at  which  twenty  three  teachers 
were  present.  After  formal  organization  and  appointment  of  W.  C. 
Butler,  secretary,  the  following  committee  on  permanent  programme 
was  appointed :  Mrs.  Marshall,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Rowlett,  Miss  Or- 
gain,  Mr.  Southall,  and  Mr.  Enroughty.  The  committee  reported 
a  very  full  programme,  embracing  all  the  leading  subjects  of  public 
education,  which  seems  to  have  been  fully  carried  out. 

The  session  lasted  two  days,  and  the  time  appears  to  have  been 
pleasantly  and  profitably  employed.  We  regret  that  want  of  time 
and  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  proceedings  as  reported  in  full 
to  this  office  by  Secretary  W.  C.  Butler.  We  are  always  glad  to  re- 
ceive these  reports  and  notice  them  in  the  Journal,  but  our  space 
being  limited  must  request  that  they  be  condensed  as  much  as  possible 
and  confined  to  the  main  and  leading  features  of  the  occasion. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINL^. 


(Gontinned  from  page  410.) 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARDS— THEIR  POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

IVAa/  property  is  vested  in  the  board, 

8i.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county  of  the  state,  or  in  case 
there  are  two  in  a  county,  both  of  such  superintendents,  together  with  the  district 
school  trustees  in  each  county,  including  those  in  cities  of  the  second  class,  shall,  for 
certain  purposes  hereinafter  specified,  constitute  a  body  corporate  under  the  style  of 
"  The  County  School  Board  of  County,"  and  may,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 

sue  and  be  sued,  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  and  take,  hold,  and  convey  prop- 
erty. This  board  shall  be  subject  to  the  higher  authorities  in  like  manner  as  the 
district  boards. 

82.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county  shall  be  ex  officio  presi> 
dent  of  the  county  school  board,  or  if  there  be  two  superintendents,  the  one  first 
appointed  shall  be  president,  and  the  other  shall  be  vice-president  of  the  board.. 
Should  there  be  but  one  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  county,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  school  board,  at  its  first  meeting,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy 
afterwards,  to  elect  one  of  its  members  vice-president. 

%l.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  call  meetings  of  the  board  whenever, 
in  his  judgment,  such  meetings  are  needed,  and  also  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by 
two  chairmen  of  the  district  boards  in  his  county. 

84.  The  county  school  boards  shall  make  and  record,  in  a  bound  volume,  by-laws 
and  regulations  for  its  own  government  and  for  carrying  out  all  duties  imposed  upon 
it  by  law  ;  and  it  shall  keep,  in  another  bound  volume,  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  meeting.  It  may  appoint  a  clerk  at  discretion,  who  shall  receive  as  compensa- 
tion two  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  actually  employed,  which  compensation,  together 
with  necessary  contingent  expenses  attending  the  transaction  of  business  by  the 
board,  may  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  under  the  control  of  the  board. 

85.  The  board  shall  hold  a  regular  annual  meeting  between  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  August,  the  exact  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  board  itself,  or  in  default  thereof,  by  the 
president. 

86.  All  money,  bonds,  stocks,  debts,  funds,  effects,  and  other  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, now  held  by  individuals  by  virtue  of  their  late  office  of  school  commissioner 
or  overseers  of  the  poor,  of  any  of  the  counties  of  this  commonwealth,  except  the 
county  of  Loudoun,  under  any  act  heretofore  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, acquired  by  or  derived  from  the  sale  of  Glebe  lands,  or  from  any  other  source, 
formerly  belonging  to  any  of  the  said  counties,  and  applicable  to  school  purposes  ; 
also  such  real  or  personal  estate  in  any  of  the  said  counties  as  belonged  to  the  former 
board  of  the  Literary  Fund,  together  with  any  other  funds  or  property  which  was,  in  any 
manner,  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  but  which  has  been  practically  abandoned,  or 
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is  without  trustees ;  and  any  funds  or  property  that  may  be  hereafter  set  apart  for 
public  free  school  purposes,  and  all  donations  by  will,  deed,  or  other  conveyance, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  school  purposes  shall,  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  be  vested  in  the  said  county  school  board  of  the  said  counties  respectively,  unless 
inconsistent  with  the  grant  or  devise,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  for  the  security 
of  the  same  as  the  court  of  said  county  shall  prescribe.  The  said  board  shall, 
when  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  grant  or  devise,  invest  and  manage  the 
same,  and  apply  the  profits  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  education,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  general  school  fund  of  the  state  is  applied  under 
the  general  school  law  of  the  state,  except  the  said  boards  are  authorized  to^apply  such 
portions  of  the  profits  of  the  funds  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  the 
erection  of  school  houses  in  their  said  counties  respectively,  or  to  the  purchase  of 
school  apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  provided  further,  that  such  disposition 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  will  of  the  grantor  or  testator.  In  cases  where  funds  or 
other  property  are  held  by  trustees  for  purposes  of  common  school  education,  the 
county  school  board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  to  examine  into  the 
manner  in  which  such  trusts  are  administered ;  and  all  such  trustees  are  hereby  required 
to  render  reports  to  the  county  board  whenever  callled  on,  and  to  afford  every  facility 
wanted  by  said  board,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  points  con- 
nected with  such  administration ;  and  should  such  examination  reveal  any  defect  or 
irregularity  in  the  administration  of  such  trust  funds  or  other  property,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  county  school  board  to  take  immediate  measures  for  carrying  the  matter 
before  the  civil  courts.  In  cases  where  donations  or  other  funds  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  the  county  school  board  is  authorized  to  receive  and  apply 
the  same  in  connection  with  the  public  free  schools,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
donor.  The  county  school  board  of  any  county  may  employ  counsel  and  provide 
for  and  direct  the  payment  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees,  whenever  such  action  may 
be  necessary,  for  effectuating  the  purposes  and  objects  of  this  section,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  or  of  any  school  district  thereof,  from  loss 
or  detriment  from  any  cause ;  provided,  that  no  such  fee  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  by 
such  boaid  unless  and  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  court  in  which 
such  litigation  was  had ;  and  provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  twenty-fifth  clause  of  the  will  of  Samuel  Miller, 
deceased,  or  in  any  wise  to  affect  or  impair  any  rights  or  interests  whatsoever,  either 
public  or  private,  arising  under  said  clause. 

87.  The  county  school  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  15  th  of  August  in  each  year,  which  shall  give 
in  detail  its  official  acts  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  July  preceding. 

Duties  and  ComptnstUion  of  County  Treasurer  vnth  Reference  to  School  Board. 

88.  The  county  treasurer  shall,  in  all  cases,  collect,  disburse,  or  invest  the  funds 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  county  school  board  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  said  board,  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as 
the  board  may  determine ;  provided,  that  the  same  shall  not  be  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  two  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  received.  For  the  proper  application  of  all  such 
funds,  he  and  his  sureties  upon  his  official  bond  shall  be  liable. 
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General  RuJes  for  Officers. 

89.  Higher  officers  may  temporarily  discharge,  or  make  special  provision  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  lower,  in  cases  of  absence,  neglect,  disability,  or  un- 
supplied  vacancy. 

90.  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  nor  any  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  nor  school  trustee,  nor  any  other  school  officer,  nor  any  teacher  of  a  public 
free  school,  shall  have  any  pecuniary  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  supplying 
books,  maps,  school  furniture,  or  apparatus  to  the  public  free  schools  of  this  state, 
nor  shall  act  as  agent  for  any  author,  publisher,  bookseller,  or  dealer  in  any  such 
school  furniture  or  apparatus,  or  directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  gift,  emolument, 
reward  or  promise  of  reward,  for  his  influence  in  recommending  or  procuring  the 
use  of  any  book,  map,  or  school  apparatus,  or  furniture  of  any  kind  in  any  public 
free  school  of  this  state.  And  any  school  officer  or  teacher  who  shall  violate  this 
provision,  besides  being  removed  from  his  post,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars.  Exceptions  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section  may  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of  a  school  officer 
being  the  author  of  school  books  or  maps,  or  the  inventor  of  school  furniture  or  appa- 
ratus, in  which  case  the  Board  of  Education  may,  at  its  discretion,  make  specific  ar- 
rangements whereby  such  school  officer  may,  if  his  book  or  invention  be  adopted  by 
proper  authority,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  proceeds  thereof  without  offence ;  pro- 
vided, that  no  unfair  advantage  be  allowed  over  other  competitors  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  book  or  invention. 

91.  All  school  officers  going  out  of  office  shall  deliver  to  their  successors  the  records 
and  all  official  papers  belonging  to  the  office.  In  case  of  the  refusal  or  failure  of  any 
officer  to  do  so  on  demand  by  his  successor,  he  shall  forfeit  not  ,less  than  twenty -five 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  therefor,  and  a  like  penalty  for  each  month  during 
which  he  shall  persist  in  withholding  the  same. 

92.  Any  county  superintendent  of  schools,  school  trustee,  or  other  school  trustee, 
or  any  teacher  in  a  public  free  school,  who  shall,  by  malfeasance  or  neglect,  offend 
against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  if  no  other  specific  penalty  be  prescribed,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

93.  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  act  upon  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  free  schools  of  the  county,  and  all  pen- 
alties imposed  upon  school  trustees,  or  other  district  school  officers,  or  upon  teachers 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  free  schools  of  the  district  where  the  offence  is 
committed.  The  suit  for  such  penalties  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  if  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  record,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney  for 
the  commonwealth  for  the  county  to  conduct  the  same.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth  and  any  school  officer  of  the  county,  or  of  any 
school  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  set  such  prosecution  on  foot ;  provided,  that  if 
a  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  for  any  such  offence  by  any  of  the  school  authorities  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  the  party  shall  not  be  a  second  time  subjected  to  a  penalty 
therefor. 
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OF  TEACHERS;  THEIR  DUTIES;  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPETENCY. 

Contracts  with  them;  may  suspend  pupils ;  their  exemptions ;  meetings  of 

teachers, 

94.  No  teacher  of  a  public  free  school  shall  be  employed,  or  shall  receive  any  pay 
from  the  public  funds,  unless  he  or  she  shall  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  in  full 
force,  given  to  him  or  her  by  the  county  superintendent  for  the  county  within  which 
he  or  she  is  employed.  No  such  payment  shall  be  allowed,  if  made,  and  any  officer 
who  shall  make  or  sanction  it,  shall  also  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

95.  Every  teacher  in  a  public  free  school  shall  keep  a  daily  register  of  facts  per- 
taining to  his  school,  in  such  form  as  the  school  regulations  shall  require,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  delivery  of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the 
school  district  at  the  close  of  the  school  term,  or  of  the  period  of  his  service,  which- 
ever shall  first  happen. 

96.  Written  contracts  shall  be  made  with  all  public  free  school  teachers,  in  a  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  school  regulations,  before  they  enter  upon  their  duties. 
Such  contracts  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate,  each  party  holding  a  copy. 

97.  A  teacher  of  a  public  free  school  may,  for  sufficient  cause,  suspend  pupils  from 
attendance  on  the  school  until  the  case  is  decided  by  the  board  of  school  trustees, 
which  shall  be  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

98.  A  teacher  of  a  public  free  school,  whilst  acting  as  such,  during  vacation  as 
well  as  during  the  school  term,  shall  enjoy  the  same  exemptions  which  are  granted 
to  school  trustees. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

99.  The  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  at  its  discretion,  to  invite  and  encour- 
age meetings  of  teachers  at  convenient  places,  and  to  provide  addresses  to  be  made 
before  such  meetings  touching  the  processes  of  school  organization,  discipline,  and 
instruction:  provided,  that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section :  that  no  such  meeting  of  teachers  shall  be  held  during  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  schools  are  or  should  be  open ;  that  no  teachers  shall  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend such  meetings,  nor  be  paid  for  attendance. 

OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

100.  School  houses,  school  furniture,  school  apparatus,  and  all  other  school  prop- 
erty pertaining  to  each  school  district,  shall  be  vested  in  such  district  and,  held  by  it 
as  a  corporation.  In  pursuance  of  section  seventy-five  preceding. 


1  lEV,  CieEFDLLT-mra  AID  EHLARBED  EDITIOX 

f  ara  Colliiri's  lolelledoal  Mbdic, 

UPON  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  AND  AN  APPENDIX  CON- 
TAINING  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  LIFE,  HIS  ORIGI- 
NAL PREFACE,  AND  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1863. 

Oolbnrn's  Arithmetio  has  been  Translated  into  most  of  the  La^igoages  of 
Europe  and  into  seyeral  Asiatio  Lani^oages. 

*'  Its  very  simplicity  has  prevented  many  persons  from  seeing  how  really  pro- 
fonnd  and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it  actually  develops  every  essential  princi- 
ple in  elementary  arithmetic.  It  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in 
a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  power  of  solving,  mentally  and  almo<^t  instantlv,  every  Question  likely  to 
occur  in  the  every  day  business  of  common  life.  It  is  thus  an  aamirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  ready  and  sharp  logic,  to  be  applied  to 
the  business  of  common  life.  ...  Its  great  value  for  children  is  its  shortness 
and  its  clearness." — George  B.  Emebson. 

"  Oblhum^a  First  Le9aon$  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  improve  the  methods 
of  teaching,  not  only  of  numbers,  but  of  language  and  other  branches,  than  any 
other  school  book  published  during  the  last  half  century.*' — B.  F.  Tweed,  recently 
a  Supervisor  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 

"  Oolbum^a  First  Lessons  is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  educators  as  the  greatest 
educational  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Its  influence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  mathemetical  branches  of  instruction  ;  it 
has*eztended  to  all.** — Elbbedgb  Smith,  Master  Dorchester  High  School. 

The  editors  of  the  New  Edition  have  tried  to  make  the  COLBURN  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  more  apparent  and  attractive;  they  have  made  the  ascent 
more  gradual  in  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  have  carefully  revised  all  ques- 
tions which  related  to  prices  and  coins  now  out  of  date.  They  have  introduced 
two  new  chaptefs,  which  form  a  good  connecting  link  between  Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic.  The  New  Edition  is  a  16mo.,  and  contains  232  pages.  Pbios,  35 
Cehts.  post-paid. 

ARITHMETICAL     AIDS. 

WARREN  COLBUHN  recommended  that  in  learning  new  facts  about  numbers, 
examples  be  solved  and  illustrated  by  beans,  peas,  counters,  or  marks  on  the  black- 
board. In  order  that  such  work  may  be  more  easy  for  the  teachers  and  more  in- 
teresting for  the  pupils,  a  Box  of  Counters  and  other  Aids  has  been  prepared,  con- 
taining: I.  Counters;  II  Materials  for  Keeping  Store;  and  III.  A  Pamphlet 
containing  Explanations  and  Hints  in  regard  to  Arithmetical  Diversions.  Many 
of  the  numerrouB  uses  to  which  the  counters  ma^  be  put  are  carefully  explained. 

A  method  of  keeping  store  is  described,  by  which  the  game  may  be  maae  of  great 
interest  and  practical  value  to  any  number  of  pupils  of  any  grade. 

Hints  are  ^iven  and  games  described,  by  the  aid  of  which  pupils  may  gain  in  an 
interesting  way  expertness  in  numbers. 

In  a  neat  box,  ^  cents.    By  mail,  30  cents. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Bark  Street,  BosUm^  Mass. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
Mr  I.£XIBrGTOBr,  CINCINBrATI  AND  I.OUIS¥II.I.£, '-« 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   W£ST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOXJISVILLE    AND    CI1VCI1V1V-A.TI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NastaTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points^ 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

W£ST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDS::."rr»1l 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $\\  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.    Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Fa. 
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THOMAS  KANB  &  CO., 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Factory 
in  the  World  of 


t 


SCHOOL    ]PTJI?;nsriTTJie,E 


Victor  Desks,  Telluric  Globes,  Common  Globes,  Slate,  Stone  and  other 
Black  Boards,  Liquid  Slating,  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Chicago. 


Q-^  ^s  ^^  %  5 


ji 


MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manafactnre  those  celebrated  Bells 
and  Ctalmen  for  Setaools,  Ool* 
Iefpes«  Ae.  Prices  and  catalogues 
sent  free.    Address 

H.  HoShakk  a  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


IsTE^W  O-EOO-I^-A^IFSIIES. 


MAURY'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with  New  Maps  and  Illustra- 
Uons.    An  then  tic,  ezcellent,  elegant. 

For  ezamination  or  introduction :  Elementary,  54  cents ;  BevUed  Maniud, 
$1.28 ;  Phytieal,  $L60.    Wall  Maps  (set  of  8).  $10  net. 

For  Eaey  Algebra,  and  other  works  of  the  University  Series,  by  Professors 
Venable,  Holmes,  or  Gildersleeve,  address 

CNI¥£RSITT  PCBIilSHIBTO  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 
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^'  It  is  of  inesHmahle  value  *' — Boston  Globe, 
VOL.  VII.]  [X884, 

AMERICAl^ir  COI^liSOX:  DIRECTORY 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    YEAR-BOOK. 

Published  quarterly  at  •lyOO  per  annum. 

Bftch  Volnme  contaJna  descriptions  of  all  the  Colleges,  Female,  Seminaries,  Academies:  Normal, 
Commercial,  Scientific,  Law,  Theological,  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Schools  in  the  United 
States  (oTer  8,000  instltQUons).  Also  lists  of  State,  City  and  County  Superintendents:  Synopsis  of  the 
School  System  of  each  State  and  Territory:  the  latest  Educational  Statistics  for  the  whole  world;  pro- 
ceedings of  Educational  and  Scientific  Bodies :  Portraits  snd  Biographies  of  Eminent  Scientists  and 
Educators,  and  a  great  fund  of  other  Taluable  Information. 

The  best  Hanx>-Book  in  the  world  for  selecting,  a  good  school  to  patronise,  or  for  getting  educa- 
tional Information  of  any  kind.  C.  H.  EVANS  ft  CO.,  PublisherB, 
706  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUFFALO  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

M^ffVrAOTtJBKBS  or  THI  ClLIBRATtD 

"New  Paragon"  School  Desks, 

Recitation  Seats,  Hall  and  Office  Furniture,  Maps,  Globes,  Chart<«,  Blackboard 
Erasers,  Challenge  Liquid  Slating,  Slate  Blackboards,  and  a 

FULL  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

222  Market  Street,     -     Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SAITSEB,  SNAVEL7  &  PEABD,  Managers. 


Il  i  I  ^Sk  Ij^  (nulled),  $1  per  doss.  Acme  dongs.  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  ssme  sise  and  price. 
[•  I  ,  Wl  11,  Acme  Songs,  Radlmental;  Kej  of  C,  same  size  and  price.  Acme  Songs  for  the 
/  ■  1  J  f  I  I  i  International  Sunday-School  Leeaons  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  each  lesson, 
-'•'■  V«il.B.mj  82  pages,  40  aongs,  6  cts.,  26  for  SI  (mailed).    Acme  Songs  for  Decoration  Day  and 


IAome  Songs,  Rudlmental;  Key  of  C,  same  size  and  price.    Acme  Songs  for  the 
International  Sunday-9chool  Leeaoa 
82  pages,  40  aongs,  6  cts.,  26  for  SI  ( 
m,  82  pages,  40  songs,  5  cts.    Acme  Sc 
fbr  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepsie        Address, 


a  year's  patriotism,  82  pages,  40  songs,  5  cts.    Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  82  pages,  6  cts.    *' Songs 
---  * Smith,  PoB ■ 


J.  C.  O.  REDINGTON, 

207  Broadway,  N.  T. 


TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  "Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies'*  and  copy  of  "Modem   Home  and 
School/*     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  InD. 


V*] 


LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rose   Leaf  Fine  Cot  Chewing;  Navy  Clipping*,  «nd  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  qnality  con^dered  7 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers^  Stationers^  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC, 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 


E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  live  semi-monthly  Joarnal  for  Teachere.  Out  of  the  osnal  rats.  An  entirely  new  thing  in 
educational  Journalism.    Premium  and  club  offers  unparalleled.    Send  for  tree  sample. 

"THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  Journal  of  current  events  for  school  use-  clean,  ftiU,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  beet  upper-grade  supplementary  reading  in  tne  market.  Ten  trial  copies  for  ten  cents. 
Save  your  postal  cards.    Toll  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Four  grades.  Ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  devices  for  training  children  to  be 
*'  wide  awake  "  when  they  read.  Real  "  monotony-killers*'  and  **  eye-openers."  The  children  ei^oy 
them.    No  free  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  you  wish. 

Address.  E.  0.  yAlLB,Oak  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  tell  in  what  Journal  you  saw  this. 

IT    ST-A.ITDS    ^T    THE    HE-A-ID. 
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THE  LMT-RDNNM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
_  _  Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettlo  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


rA'iSoul''a.7DEcr8TuEBATTLES0FTHEW0RLD. 


BjCAPT.EINO.U.S.A.    HI8TOKYFKOIITIIEBATTIJB.FIELl>. 

dMtrojad  in  a  day.— How  Fame  or  Disaster  has  tamed  on  a  siagle  Oonteat.  A  Grand  Book  for  Old  and 

Timt^idj  the  Memory.—QirntPUasurt  and  Instruction,    Iftipsani'" ~ 

07  Write  at  enee  for  full  deaoription  and  terms. 


Showi  how  Nations  have  bee»  made  or 

- .. iJrand  Book  for  Old  and  TonnR.—SaTes 

_jd  Pine  niMtrntions.  ^  Anals  Wanted  Bverrvherab 
Addreas  J.  O.  McCVRDT  A  CO.,  PklladelpkU,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThrouohoutThe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


«^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Xatablislied  In  1887. 

Superior  Bells  of  Oommt  and  ni»t  monntad 

with  the  beet  Jtoiary  Etrnt^mg;  fbr  Ckntrthm, 

SchooU,  Farnu,  Autorfes,  Cmrt-JbeiMee,  Mrs 

Alamu,  Tow€r  Cleefte,  eto.  FuUg  ITAmanlsd. 

lUnstraled  OaUlocne  sent  Free. 
VAiwnaif  *  Tift,  lOS  E.  MSL.  ClnelBMll. 


PATENTS 

BfUNN  ft  CO.,  of  the  ScrmrriFio  AmnticAN,  eon- 
tlnne  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Piitents,  Caveats,  Trade 
Marks.  Copyrights,  for  the  United  Statei*.  Canada, 
England.  France.  Germany,  etc  Hand  Bock  about 
Patents  sent  free.  Thirtv-seven  years*  experience. 
^  Patents  obtained  thronirh  MUNN  &  CO.  are  noticed 
In  the  ScncNTiFic  Ambbican,  the  largest,  beat,  and 
feopst  widely  circulated  solentiflo  paper.  #3.20  a  year, 
weekly.  Splendid  engraTlngs  and  interestinx  In- 
formation.^ Specimen  copy  of  the  Hcleiuiflc  Amei^ 
loan  sent  free.  Address  MUNN  ft  CO..  Scientifio 
AXIBIOAN  Offloe.  %1  Broadway.  New  York. 


JsJOW  READY. 

BlBflimH^s  ImUm  1 

New  Edition.     Revised  and   in  great  part    Rewritten  by  W.  GORDON 

McCABE,  A.  M.,  head  master  of  the  University  School, 

Petersburg,  Va.    Price,  I1.08.    On  receipt 

of  which  copies  will  be  sent 

for  examination. 

Ee  H.  BUTLER  Sc  COe,  PubUshers, 

Nos.  17  ft  ig  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

IFOR/    S^XjE. 

A  NEW 

k  3  mm  SEWl  MACBE 


Apply  at  this  Office. 
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Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  following  School  Supplies. 
M^GUFFEY'S  REVISED  READING  CHARTS. 

I>e9igned  to  aeeotnpany  McG-uffey*»  Revised  Boaders. 

neGUFFEY>8  REYISBD  READING  CHARTS  comprise:  / 

I.  Tweatj-fbur  priniM-y  iMsoaa,  on  twcDty-four  obvu,  printed  in  lu-ge,  new,  and  bcaatlM  type,  ADdeaoh  lauon  illostntad  with 
%  v«U>axaoat«d,  original  deaign. 

ThMa  laaaonn  begin  with  the  limpleei  postlblo  w<>rds,  and  make  gradaal  progres»— ilow,  bat  sure— with  every  oharL  They  an 
adapted  to  the  OBJECT,  LITTER,  WORD,  or  PHONIC  MRTUUD— or  a  combination  of  any  of  theae  method*. 

Words  in  LKGIBLE  SCRIPT  are  on  every  chart,  enabling  the  pupiU  to  reproduce  the  words  of  the  lecsona  in  wrltlaf  . 

n.  1.  fhll  aheet.  large  ROMAN  ALPHABET,  capitaU  and  email  Ictiem.  and  .NUMERAL  FIOURBS. 

m.  A  tall  sheet,  large  SCRIPT  ALPHABET,  capitals  and  small  letters. 

IV.  A.  praotioal  COLOR  CHART,  bcantifhlly  and  clearly  exhibiting  the  Primary  and  Seooadaiy  oolors,  and  th«  eomperitlna  of 
tte  latter. 

T.  A  tall  sheet,  large  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 

MeGUFFE  Y'S  REVISED  CHARTS  oomprise  SS  Nos,  are  entirely  new,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  the  d*- 
maad  Ibr  a  good  aeries  of  Charts  and  Ot(}ect  Lessons  tor  the  yonngeet  pupils.  Size  of  Charu,  M  x  IS  inohes.  No  other  Chart* 
•OBblne  eo  many  attraotiTe  and  usetal  features. 

MeGUFFEY'S  REVISED  CHARTS,  IManilla,  on  Roller S9.00. 

The  CharU  on  Rollers  ean  be  sent  by  mail,  in  pasteboard  oase,  on  receipt  of  00  oenU  additional  for  postage  and  oost  of  mailing. 
MeGUFFEY'S  REVISED  CHARTS,  IManilla  Board,  in  Portfolio    ....      ft.00. 

Where  the  Charts  are  exposed  to  dirt  or  other  iiOnryi  the  Strong  Portfolio  is  desirable  for  their  press rratien. 
IHeGUFFEY'S  REVISED  CHARTS,  Manilla,  with  RoTolTlns  SUuid    .      •      •      7.90. 

The  most  praotioal  and  oonvenlent  way  for  class  use. 
MeGUFFEY'S  REVISED  CHARTS,  on  heary  Tar  Boards 10.00* 

They  are  mounted  on  the  best  quality  of  Tar  Boards,  and  printed  on  fine  book  paper,  and  are  almoet  indestmetlble. 

ECLECTIC  WRITING  CARDS. 

T2   NUMBERS  ON   36  CARDS. 

The  ECIiECTIC  WRITING  CARDS  vs  each  is  inches  long  by  9  inches  wide,  with  loop  sttaehed  for 
tag  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room. 

Each  Numbor  Pi^sents  But  One  Letter  or  Principle. 

The  importaaoe  of  this  ftature  can  not  be  over-estimated ;  it  will  be  appreciated  by  every  practical  teaoher. 
The  letters  are  white  on  a  black  ground,  and  are  of  a  larger  sise  than  is  usually  employed  in  '-'-"'   -  '*•- 
MMlly  rcttd  Mn4  vtadlea  mt  m  dUrteBoe  •iHhirtj  to  Hhr  ftet. 
For  eonveniaaoe  in  instrooting  classes,  a  description  of  each  letter  is  given  on  its  Card. 
The  thirty -six  Cards  are  put  up  in  a  neat  box.  for  oontenienoe  in  handling,  and  for  their  better  preservation  when  not  in  use. 

PmcB— Mounted  on  heavy  Boards,  with  box |6.00. 

Also  published  en  ManilU  Boards 1.00. 

New  Kolectlo  Hand-Book  of  Penmanship .50. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES  OF  NEW  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS! 

--»>9^TH£  LrATHST,  BB9T,  AMD  CHCAPCST.^V^ 

THIS    SERIES   COMPRISES; 


Writing  Charts.    Thcj  < 


t.   XUBOFX 6.00 

9.   ASIA 6.00 

4-   APBIOA 6.00 

fl.   NOBTK  AMSBIOA 6.00 

a    SOUTH  AMBRZOA      ......  6.00 

7.   TTKITBD  8TATB8 6.00 


8.   WORIJ).    Meroator (6.00 

0.    SASTEBir  HBinSPHaBB  ....     6.00 

10.  WESTEBN  EEMISFHXRB        .       .       .     6.00 

11.  PALESTHTB  AND  CANAAK     .       .       .     6.00 

12.  CBKTBAZi  BTATB8 6.00 

(Ohio,  Indiaxia,  Slinois,  and  Kentooky.) 
IS.    OHABT  OF  BLBMTABT  aBOGBAPHT,  6.00 


9iM«,  49  hff  S4  inchmm.    Mounted  en  the  beef  eanvam,  varnished  and  mup^ied  ^oith  eat- 
fra  heavti  toiler  and  etiek, 

THE  ECIiECTIC  MAPS  are  the  most«ompleto,  kudMmie  and  snbttMitlal  Sdhool  Maps  eTerpabllnheA. 

■0  others  ean  compare  with  them. 

JJEW  EOLEOTIO  CHARTS  «'  HUMAN  ANATOMY  0  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Djl  Amduw  Wziaom,  P.  B.  S.  B.,  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School.    Complete  in  three  sheeu.    Same  slie  and  style  as  Maps. 
I.  THE  SKELETON,  MUSOITLAR  STSTEM,  DI«E8TITE  OR«ANS,  Ete. 
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Value  of  Literary  Oultore  to  the  Teacher. 

By  J.  E.  Stubbs. 

I. 

Culture !  The  very  word  "  marshals  us  the  way  that  we  were  going." 
It  brings  us  into  sympathy  with  the  world  of  life  and  growth  around 
us ;  into  relationship  with  the  harvests  ripening  in  our  fields,  with 
the  herds  browsing  o*er  our  meadows,  the  trees  in  our  woods  and 
orchards,  and  with  the  birds  whose  voices  fill  the  air  with  melody. 

Wise  is  the  face  of  nature  unto  him 
Whose  heart,  amid  the  business  and  the  cares, 
The  cunning  and  bad  passions  of  the  world. 
Still  keeps  its  freshness,  and  can  look  upon  her 
As  when  she  breathed  upon  his  school-boy  face 
Her  morning  breath. 

It  makes  us  partakers  of  that  sovereign  spirit  and  purpose  which, 
working  in  harmony  with  nature,  yet  controls  and  guides  her  to 
better  results — a  spirit  and  purpose  which  find  their  every-day  ex- 
pression in  the  improvement  of  soils  and  in  the  development  of  va- 
rieties in  fruits  and  flowers,  in  grain  and  stocks.  The  time  when  the 
farmer  may  rely  upon  the  natural  productive  power  of  the  soil  is  past, 
never  to  return.  The  hills  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  long  con- 
sidered of  little  worth  for  tillage;  but  now,  by  the  liberal  application 
of  lime  to  the  soil,  they  produce  bountiful  harvests  of  golden  grain. 
Now,  in  the  rich  corn-fields  of  the  South  and  West,  the  husbandman 
seeks  to  grow  two  ears  of  corn,  and  of  a  better  quality,  where  but 
one  was  grown  before. 

The  object  of  high  breeding  in  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  stock  is  to 
secure  the  best  qualities  with  the  least  expenditure  of  material. 
Hence,  with  intelligent  foresight  and  application,  men  have  bred  into 
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one  variety  the  excellent  qualities  which  before  were  found  only  in 
several  varieties.  So  that  now  upon  the  farm  may  be  found  the 
blooded  horse,  bred  for  speed  or  strength — the  blooded  cow,  bred  for 
beef  or  butter;  in  the  orchard  grow  the  hybrid  fruits,  rich  in  all  ex- 
cellence-of  color  and  flavor;  while  in  the  garden  bloom  cultured 
flowers  of  surpassing  beauty  and  sweetness. 

Culture  and  cultivation !  Take  down  your  lexicon  for  a  moment ; 
note  that  these  two  vigorous  words  spring  from  the  same  root,  and 
that  their  meanings,  literal  and  tropical,  shade  into  each  other  at 
every  point.  Springing  into  life  with  the  first  marked  development 
of  civilization,  they  c^rry  the  flavor  of  the  soil  and  its  tillage  into 
ideas  which  are  pictures  of  the  best  qualities  of  character.  Observe 
that  culture  and  cultivation  both  represent  care-taking— the  elimina- 
tion of  the  bad  qualities,  the  development  of  the  good — and  that  this 
idea  is  carried  throughout  up  the  scale  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
growth,  until  it  culminates  in  ideas  of  honor  and  reverence  to  the 
Supreme  Ideal  of  all  excellence. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  limitation  of  the  word  culture  to 
mere  polish  of  manners  acquired  from  the  conventional  usage  of 
good  society,  or  to  mere  ornament  of  thought  or  diction — ^a  limita- 
tion, by  the  way,  which  has  become  quite  common — is  an  unjust  ap- 
plication of  a  noble  word.  Training,  discipline,  development,  growth, 
improvement,  refinement,  excellence,  honor,  worth,  and  worship — 
such  are  the  words  that  are  kinsmen  to  the  word  culture.  There  i^ 
nothing  superficial  about  these.  They  relate  to  the  highest  and 
holiest  ideas  which  engage  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Culture 
belongs  to  character.  It  concerns  the  mental  texture  and  moral  fibre 
of  the  man.     It  is  a  growth.     It  is  a  life. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  word  culture,  let  us 
consider  the  following  important  preliminary  proposition  : 

PERMANENT  INFLUENCE  OF  EARLY  ASSOCIATIONS  UPON  CHILDREN. 

Childhood  is  an  impression,  middle  life  is  a  duty,  old  age  is  a 
memory.  And  the  success  and  honor  of  the  second,  with  the  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  third,  are  largely  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  first.  Says  Daniel  Webster,  "  It  was  from  my  conversation 
with  Uncle  Daniel  Wise,  an  old  sailor  and  fisherman,  who  had  been 
'round  the  world  and  seen  many  countries,  that  I  got  my  love  of 
geography,  and  my  first  knowledge  of  the  manners,  the  customs  and 
the  costumes  of  the  various  lands  and  peoples  of  the  globe.     It  was 
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these  conversations  that  excited  in  me  a  love  of.  knowledge,  and 
made  me  an  ardent  reader."  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
associations  which  give  these  imperishable  impressions  to  childhood 
are  dependent  upon  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  parents  and  teachers 
to  whom,  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  position,  is  given  the  heaven- 
inspired  law,  "  To  be  childlike  is  to  be  divine."  Richter  thus  beauti- 
fully expresses  the  same  truth  :  "  I  love  God  and  litde  children.'* 

There  is  nothing  too  trivial  in  child-life  to  pass  unnoticed  and  un- 
studied; for  its  hours  of  play,  no  less  than  its  hours  at  home  and  at 
school,  are  its  teachers.  As  the  young  tree,  through  root  and  leaf, 
receives  from  sun  and  air  that  which  nourishes  its  growth,  so  does 
childhood,  through  eye  and  ear  and  touch,  drink  in  with  unconscious 
eagerness  whatever  ministers  to  the  demands  of  its  absorbing  powers. 
Childhood  is  alert  to  every  change  of  color,  to  every  variation  of 
tone.  It  is  affected  by  every  play  of  emotion  on  the  human  face. 
Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  too  broad  a  generalization  to  say 
that  childhood's  hours  of  unconscious  teaching  give  to  it  the  most  abid- 
ing lessons.  The  interest  which  childhood  has  in  every  living  thing, 
its  love  for  the  fields  with  their  flowers,  the  woods  with  their  birds,  the 
creeks  with  their  fishes,  its  eager  questionings  of  the  clouds  and  the 
stars— what  are  these  but  the  voice  of  the  prophet  in  the  wilderness, 
saying  to  every  teacher,  **This  is  the  way;  make  the  child's  path 
straight." 

The  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  create  the  conditions,  the  atmos- 
phere, in  which  the  child  shall  ' '  live  and  move  and  have  its  being. '  * 
Life  is  not  a  dogma.  Childhood  thrives  not  by  rule.  I  have  in  mind 
to-day  ^  familiar  illustration  of  the  permanence  and  practical  value  of 
these  early  associations.  A  few  years  ago,  near  an  Ohio  village, 
there  lay  a  ferm  for  which  nature  had  done  much,  but  its  owner  very 
little.  The  farm  seemed  to  grow  more  ragged  and  the  land  more 
sterile  every  year.  Everything  about  it  seemed  to  share  in  the  gen- 
eral decay.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  taken  for  the  original  of 
Goldsmith's  lines, 

ID  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

But,  after  a  time,  the  farm  came  into  market,  and  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  young  man  who  was  just  setting  up  a  home  for  him- 
self. One  afternoon  of  a  bright  June  day  not  long  past,  while  driving 
along  the  highway  which  skirts  this  farm,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty.    At  the  edge  of  a  thrifty  or* 
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chard  rested  a  tasteful  home;  farther  in  the  background  a  large  red 
bank-barn  reflected  the  western  light;  while  upon  field  after  field  of 
waving  grain  and  growing  corn  and  browsing  cattle  the  setting  sun 
fell  like  a  vesper  blessing.  It  was  a  picture  for  the  brush  of  Turner 
or  the  pen  of  Ruskin. 

Now,  whence  came  the  power  that  wrought  this  transformation  ? 
It  came,  I  answer,  from  that  farmer's  childhood  associations  and 
teaching.  This  new  home,  marked  by  thrift,  order,  and  beauty,  was 
but  a  copy  of  the  homestead  farm  where,  as  a  child,  this  farmer's  will 
had  been  trained  and  his  taste  cultivated.  He  could  not,  if  he  would, 
escape  the  governing  power  of  associations  transmitted  from  earliest 
years.  A  physician  in  an  eastern  city  relates  that  a  sound,  healthy 
and  intelligent  man  came  to  him,  and  with  bated  breath  whispered 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  vampire — not  a  vampire-bat,  but  a  human 
vampire.  He  hinted  that  he  knew  who  the  vampire  was— a  former 
enemy  now  deceased.  On  inquiry  the  physician  found  that  the  man 
had  imbibed  the  superstition  of  vampireism  in  his  childhood  home 
in  Hungary.  Do  not  these  incidents  emphasize  the  truth,  never  to 
be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  that  the  salvable  point  of  the  world  is  at 
the  childhood  of  its  children  ? 

If  the  proposition  which  I  have  thus  far  maintained  respecting  the 
educational  value  of  early  associations  is  well  taken,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  thorough  personal  culture  becomes  one  of  primary  importance 
to  the  teacher — a  culture  that  seeks  nothing  less  than  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  being — physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
That  all  who  see  him  such  may 

Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 
or  his  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top, 
Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  man  so  bred 

lives  and  breathes 

For  noble  purposes  of  mind ;  his  heart 
Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days : 
His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 

The  teacher's  work  can  never  be  separated  from  the  teacher's  life. 
And  what  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  As  a 
profession,  teaching  ought  to,  and  does,  rest  upon  certain  well-defined 
principles  which  are  susceptible  of  scientific  determination;  but, 
nevertheless,  teaching  must  ever  be,  from  its  very  nature,  not  so 
much  a  profession  as  a  life.  If  it  absorbs  a  lifetime  to  develop  and 
cultivate  a  single  power — such  as  the  gift  of  song — ^what  shall  be 
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done  to  prepare  one  to  teach  a  single  child  ?  much  more,  to  teach 
fifty  children,  of  fifty  different  natures,  from  fifty  different  homes ! 
Hamlet's  advice  to  Guildenstern  touches  the  thought  keenly:  "You 
would  play  upon  me;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you 
would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me 
from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass ;  and  there  is  much 
music,  excellent  voice  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  you  cannot  make  it 
speak.  'Sblood!  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a 
pipe?" 

Mr.  Emerson  said  to  his  daughter,  who  wrote  asking  him  if  she 
should  study  Greek,  botany,  or  metaphysics,  that  it  made  no 
difference  what  she  studied;  the  question  was  with  whom  she 
studied.  There  is  an  accurate  perception  of  the  relation  of  the 
teacher  to  his  work,  expressed  in  this  remark.  The  true  teacher 
is  a  personal  force  that  acts  upon  the  pupil  in  a  thousand  ways 
not  made  manifest  through  the  daily  lessons.  Character  culture 
counts  highest  in  the  work  of  the  school-room.  To  test  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  go  back  in  memory  to  that  teacher  whom 
you  remember  with  grateful  esteem,  and  the  value  of  whose 
instruction  has  been  confirmed  by  your  maturest  judgment.  Care- 
fully analyze  your  opinions  and  feelings,  and  then  tell  me  if  the 
teacher's  personality  has  not  left  the  most  abiding  impressions  upon 
your  powers  and  character. 

The  value  of  a  rich  and  generous  culture  to  the  teacher  can  be 
measured  only  by  the  worth  of  every  immortal  soul  that  may  come 
under  his  influence  and  teaching.  For  the  attainment  of  such  cul- 
ture, the  study  of  letters — English  literature — oflfers  the  best  and 
readiest  means.  By  literary  culture  I  understand  culture,  not  in 
letters,  but  by  means  of  letters.  In  other  words,  that  companionship 
with  the  best  writings  in  the  English  language — those  that  are  ad- 
judged to  be  literature  by  recognized  authority — will  cultivate  those 
refined  and  noble  qualities  which  are  the  marks  of  the  cultured  man 
or  woman ;  and  who  can  be  denied  the  companionship  of  such  writ- 
ings, since,  like  the  wine  and  milk  of  prophecy,  they  can  be  had  al- 
most without  money  and  without  price?  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  vocation  of  teaching  has  a  tendency  to  narrow  one's  range  of 
thought,  and  exalt  unduly  one's  sense  of  personal  authority.  Deal- 
ing with  immature  minds,  with  studies  limited  in  their  range,  and,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  with  no  clear  perception  of  the  deep  underlying 
principles  which  should  govern  his  life  and  work,  the  teacher  oft  be- 
comes a  mere  pedagogue.  Goldsmith's  lines  are  not  altogether  a 
caricature: 
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Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 

'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill ; 

For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  literature  will  correct  this  ten- 
dency.    It  will  make  the  teacher  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

The  advantages  of  travel,  the  riches  of  art,  the  resources  of  science — 
in  short,  all  the  treasures  of  lands  unseen  and  races  unknown,  of  sea 
and  earth  and  sky,  are  within  his  reach. 

He  shares  in  the  exalted  emotions  which  come  from  every  heroic 
achievement,  and  is  a  partaker  in  every  movement  and  measure  that 
looks  towards  the  elevation  of  his  race,  or  the  improvement  of  his 
social  surroundings.  Literature  is  universal  in  its  teachings  and 
sentiments.  Literary  culture  knows  no  limits  of  race  or  country.  It 
stimulates  every  faculty,  enlarges  every  subject,  and  strengthens  every 
worthy  purpose. 

The  school-room  is  the  "  theatre  of  those  life-long  labors  which 
theoretically  are  most  noble  and  practically  the  most  vexatious  in  the 
world.**  Dreary  indeed  is  the  schoolmaster's  life,  weary  indeed  are 
his  labors,  if  there  be  not  in  his  inner  life  a  living  fountain  whence 
come,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  those  refreshing  wa- 
ters which  have  their  secret  spring  deep  in  the  noble  literature  of  his 
mother-tongue. 

Cares  and  trials  will  seek  in  vain  to  dry  up  the  invigorating  and 
renewing  sources  of  his  life ;  for,  like  the  fountains  in  Spain,  mentioned 
by  Longfellow,  though  filled  with  accumulated  stones  and  rubbish, 
the  waters  continue  to  force  their  way  upward  and  outward,  leaving 
a  rich  green  life  on  every  side. 

In  his  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Churchhill,  the  same  writer  has  illustrated 
for  us  the  renewing  power  of  literature  upon  the  worn  and  wearied 
nature.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  picture :  "  To  the  people  in  the  village 
Mr.  Churchhill  was  the  schoolmaster,  and  nothing  more.  They  be- 
held in  his  form  and  countenance  no  outward  sign  of  the  divinity 
within.  They  saw  him  daily  moiling  and  delving  in  the  common 
path  like  a  beetle,  and  little  thought  that  under  that  hard,  cold  ex- 
terior lay  folded  delicate,  golden  wings,  wherewith,  when  the  day 
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was  over,  he  soared  and  reveled  in  the  pleasant  evening  air.  With 
a  feeling  of  infinite  relief  he  left  behind  him  the  empty  school-house, 
into  which  the  sun  of  a  September  afternoon  was  pouring.  All  the 
bright  young  faces  were  gone.  All  the  impatient  litde  hearts  were 
gone.  All  the  fresh  voices,  shrill  but  musical  with  the  melody  of 
childhood,  were  gone.  Casting  a  furtive  glance  at  the  last  caricature 
of  himself  in  red  chalk  on  the  wooden  fence  close  by,  he  entered 
with  a  light  step  the  solemn  avenue  of  pines  that  led  to  the  margin 
of  the  river.  At  first  his  step  was  slow  and  nervous,  and  he  swung 
his  cane  as  if  aiming  blows  at  some  invisible  enemy.  Though  a 
meek  man,  there  were  moments  when  he  remembered  with  bitterness 
the  unjust  reproaches  of  fathers,  and  their  insulting  words.  But  as 
he  walked  his  steps  grew  slower  and  his  heart  calmer.  The  coolness 
and  shadows  of  the  great  trees  comforted  him,  and  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  wind  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  spirits  calling  around  him 
in  the  air.  So  that,  when  he  emerged  from  the  blacklands  into  the 
meadows  by  the  river  side,  all  his  cares  were  forgotten.** 

I  venture  to  say  that  oftimes  a  sympathetic  reading  of  Kavenaugh 
will  do  the  average  teacher  more  good  than  the  reading  of  the  best 
book  on  the  ''Art  of  Teaching'*  ever  written.  He  who  has  drunk 
copiously  from  the  fountain  of  inspiring,  instructive  literature  will 
never  again  dwell  in  the  desert  of  barren  eflfort.  These  books,  made 
precious  by  experience  and  companionship,  are  friends  always  at 
hand  to  minister  to  our  needs. — OAto  Educatwnal  Monthly, 


Pulpit  Fronunoiation. 

By  Prof.  Jas.  A.  Harrison. 


An  anecdote  is  told  of  an  American  who  sauntered  easily  into  one 
of  the  cafks  of  a  certain  Parisian  boulevard,  seated  himself  negligently 
at  a  table,  and  informed  the  gargan  confidentially  that  he  wanted  for 
his  breakfast  some  poison  fricassie,  ^' Monsieur  f*  inquired  the  aston- 
ished Gaul.  ''P'O-i'SO-n  fric-aS'Seey  responded  the  beaming  cus- 
tomer, syllabicating  the  mysterious  vowels  as  well  as  he  could,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  bubbling  over  with  his  reminiscences  of  "  fried  fish 
for  breakfast  **  at  home.  "  Monsieur  ne  se  porte pas  bien  f'  inquired 
the  waiter,  sympathetically,  thinking  that  the  morning  caller  was 
contemplating  suicide. 

One  is  reminded  of  this  anecdote  in  listening  to  the  feats  of  pro- 
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nunciation  and  enunciation  perpetrated,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  at 
many  of  our  fashionable  churches  throughout  the  land.  Not  only  is 
such  Bible-reading  as  is  given  often  a  dead  and  lifeless  thing  in 
itself,  but  it  is  faulty  in  execution,  slovenly  in  enunciation,  absolutely 
misleading  in  emphasis.  There  is  no  conception  of  the  chapter  or 
the  passage  read  as  a  whole.  The  congregation  is  hurried  from 
verse  to  verse,  from  parable  to  parable,  without  intelligence,  without 
comprehension  of  the  vital  threads  connecting  each  burning  word 
with  its  neighbor.  The  stammering  tongue  of  the  reader  stumbles 
over  ands  and  i/s  and  hifs  as  if  they  were  mill-dams  in  the  rush  of 
his  oratory.  Bits  of  immemorial  Scripture,  wrought  into  the  inmost 
substance  of  our  memories,  are  garbled.  The  beautiful  cadence  of 
passages  that  we  have  brought  with  us  from  our  childhood  loses  all 
its  music  in  the  haste  of  a  harsh,  or  a  guttural,  or  a  careless  utterance ; 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  all,  one's  hair  is  made  to  stand  on  end  by 
the  announcement  that  the  congregation  will  continue  the  washup  of 
God  by  singing  the  331st  sam. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  clergy  should  be  our  spiritual  physicians, 
our  lampadephoroiy  bearing  their  torches  and  throwing  spiritual  radi- 
ance into  the  dark  corners  of  the  interior  life  for  us — living  flambeaux 
in  the  moral  catacombs.  We  should  like  them,  without  being  too 
exacting,  to  lead  their  large  following  in  matters  of  elocutionary  or 
orthoepical  propriety,  bring  with  them  to  their  pulpits  the  aroma 
of  a  cultured  life,  cultivate  purity  of  pronunciation  as  well  as  keen- 
ness of  speech,  and  not  forget,  in  the  coils  of  an  argument,  that  there 
are  such  things  as  vowels  and  consonants,  accent  and  appropriate 
stress  in  the  language  which  many  of  them  use  so  skillfully.  A  vulgar 
pronunciation  is  almost  habitually  the  evidence  of  a  thing  unseen — a 
vulgar  mind  or  a  mind  steeped  in  associations  the  reverse  of  scrip- 
tural. When  one  sits  down  in  one  of  our  beautiful  churches,  amid 
the  pealing  of  solemn  organs  and  the  glowing  of  lovely  light  in  chan- 
cel windows,  surrounded  by  everything  that  conspires  to  a  devout 
and  tender  meditation,  and  then  is  saluted  with  a  long  harangue  on 
the  tnawl  law,  or  invited  to  take  up  one's  iross  and  aspire  to  a  irown 
of  righteousness,  one's  feeling  of  reverence  is  apt  to  be  sorely  min- 
gled with  secular  discontent.  The  trampled  vowels,  the  maimed  and 
trampled  consonants,  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  we  return  to  our 
homes,  protesting  against  the  descent  of  tlouds  upon  our  devoted 
heads,  however  passionately  the  grand  benedicite  may  have  been  sung. 

One  of  our  most  vivid  recollections  of  western  travel  is  that  of  an 
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Englishman,  of  extraordinary  configuration  and  accent,  who,  ascend- 
ing the  pulpit  in  a  certain  '* cathedral**  in  Utah,  announced  his  text 
from  the  new  and  unknown  evangelist,  Stni  Leuke,  In  fact,  to  assist 
at  many  of  our  metropolitan  or  our.  rural  services  is  to  make  a  con- 
tinual series  of  novel  and  startling  discoveries  in  orthoSpy.  From 
the  Ethiopian,  who  is  "  gwinter  pint  at  my  brixiderin  de  pistol  what 
Poll  pinted  at  de  Krinshuns,"  to  the  logician,  who  wrestles  with  in- 
numerable thuffares  or  wuffores  ;  from  the  ingenious  Mystic,  who,  in 
a  rapture  of  interpretation,  discourses  of  Simon  the  Leaper^  to  Spur- 
geon,  thundering  out  a  text  from  Deutero«<?my,  all  seem  determined 
to  contribute  their  part  to  the  genesis  of  novelties  in  English  speech. 
With  some  there  is  a  perpetual  injection  of  strange  and  incongruous 
consonants  into  words  and  syllables  already  superabounding  with 
them.  .  Bordy,  dorctrine,  forlly,  comdemnation,  wagers.  Revelations 
(which  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  perpetuates  in  one  of  his  books), 
follow  one  another  in  no  unusual  succession.  With  others  we  are 
treated  to  revisied  pronunciations,  like  John  the  Ba^ist,  Nic/t^rdemus, 
Jud^sm,  Trist  (the  new  deity  whom  we  are  called  upon  continually 
to  worship);  and  our  abhorrence  of  a  certain  Roman  official  is  (seem- 
ingly) intentionally  heightened  by  the  new  and  astounding  relation  in 
which  he  is  made  to  stand  to  us  as  Yonshius  Pib/  / 

Imagine  the  consternation  in  a  certain  corner  of  one  of  our  evan- 
gelical churches  when  two  lines  in  one  of  our  most  perfect  hymns 
were  read  in  this  wise  : 

"  Oh  !  could  I  speak  the  matchless  worth, 
Oh !  could  I  sound  the  glories  forth. 
Which  in  my  Saviour  shine, 
I'd  saw  [soar !]  and  touch  the  heavenly  strings. 
And  vie  with  Gable  [Gabriel]  while  he  sings,"  etc. 

Apart  from  the  abominable  ither  and  n/ther  which  our  hebdomadal 
discourses  more  and  more  abound  (no  American  pronunciation  but  a 
result  of  Anglomania),  there  are  many  false  pronunciations  of  proper 
names  and  every-day  English  words,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
clergy  should  be  called.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency 
to  drop  the  ^  of  the  present  participle  (goin',  comin'),  to  speak  of 
shad/fers  and  widflfers  as  if  there  were  no  such  combination  as  ow;  to 
slur  all  the  vowels  into  an  obscure  and  unmelodious  u  (evi^l,  troubf^l, 
oj«s,  committed,  promts,  w«z,  maJ2^ty,  infirmity,  th«m,  angz^ls), 
while  in  the  annual  celebration  of  Lent,  we  pray  the  Creator  to  hear 
**  our  solttmn  lit/rgy,"  and  endeavor  (vainly)  to  approach  "nearer**  to 
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a  certain  unintelligible  Gaf^d  who  is  the  object  of  the  adoration  of 
unkempt  and  unshaven  choirs.  How  often  on  our  knees  have  we 
repented  ten-fold  over  of  our  negligt^nces  and  ignorz^nces,  or,  in  the 
commandments,  been  reminded  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbwth  day,  etc.; 
for  on  these  "  hang  all  the  law  and  \h^  profits /*'  The  elimination  of 
h  Cumble,  Wit  Sunday,  etc.),  is  a  too  common  phenomenon  in  the 
utterance  of  our  too  unaspiring  or  unaspirating  clergy.  The  conver- 
sion of  glory  into  flf*lory,  of  creatures  into  /reatures  ;  the  creation  of 
new  adverbs  like  eventsherly,  actsherly  (actually),  with  a  view,  prob- 
ably to  liturgical  enrichment ;  the  quoting  of  one  of  the  minor  evan- 
gelists as  Jeems  (a  favorite  Virginianism);  the  transformation  of  many 
of  the  noble  prayers  and  collects  of  an  incomparable  service  to  the 
uses  of  a  halting  and  ignorant  tongue,  are  items  in  a  disease,  of  grow- 
ing prevalence,  which  is  contributing  its  quota  (it  may  be  infinitesi- 
mal) to  the  increasing  separation  between  the  church  and  the  laity. 
Congregations  perpetually  pelted  with  /dea^,  with  dropped  Vs  and 
swallowed  r's  (fas',  las',  befo',  mo'),  are  likely  in  the  end  to  weary, 
not  only  of  mispronunciation  but  of  preaching.  To  the  "  noble  army 
of  martyrs"  in  the  Te  Deum  is  added  an  innumerable  host  in  the 
pews.  The  minister  who,  in  the  general  confession,  repeats  so  glibly 
the  ancient  and  noble  penitential  that  invokes  mercy  on  "  misurlnd 
offenders,"  is  Kkely  ultimately  to  find  himself  without  responsive  peni- 
tents. Even  the  Lord's  prayer  is  not  freed  from  the  unhallowed  in- 
trusion of  mispronunciation,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  itself,  in  the 
collects  for  peace  and  grace,  is  often  pronounced  by  the  rural  clergy 
with  a  stress  on  the  last  syllable.  Glory,  in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis^ 
is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelled  with  a  double  r,  and  the  general 
good  will  expressed  by  that  sublime  chant  becomes  "  good-will  tords 
man."  Benedictus  and  Jubilate  bear  alike  the  imprint  of  the  lips  of 
graceless  ministers ;  and,  in  the  alternate  creed,  congregations  (fol- 
lowing the  minister)  confess  their  faith  in  the  ''  Maker  of  all  things 
viserbtU  and  inviserbulf*  More  momentous  still  is  it  when  we  are 
taken  to  an  unbiblical  Gethsememy^  climb  the  Mount  of  Trans/^^if ra- 
tion, or  follow  the  pathetic  cavalcade  up  Caz/o/ry.  The  last  utterances 
and  experiences  of  our  Lord  are  disfigured  by  ignorance  of  the  laws 
governing  the  enunciation  of  ordinary  English  words,  cru^^rfixion, 
Parmlice,  and  the  like. 

In  seasons  of  revival  elated  assemblies  find  themselves  standing  on 
^rdan's  stormy  banks  or  bathing  in  ioMnXuns  filled  with  blood. 
Jehorse^ty  /essiehely  Joshuwo;',  ]€fither  are  instances  of  new  kings, 
queens,  prophets  and  princes  introduced  to  us  from  the  preacher's 
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repertory  of  Old  Testament  worthies.  Orion  not  only  has  his  bands 
but  his  very  syllables  loosed  in  the  f^rasp  of  some  athletic  but  un- 
classically  trained  expounder.  Golier  and  Haggy  become  after  this 
mere  matters  of  course ;  and  Isrul,  Ishmul,  the  gates  of  Gazer ^  the 
story  of  Ruth  and  Boz  (anticipating  Dickens),  and  Bale  follow  with- 
out creating  astonishment.  PK  lippians,  PKlistines,  C  losshuns  in- 
flict their  syncope  on  the  ears  of  long-enduring  audiences  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  York ;  while  T>^borers  and  Delteiers  would 
rise  from  their  graves,  if  they  could,  to  protest  against  the  mutilation 
of  their  names. 

Do  the  brethren  think  that  the  story  of  the  scattering  of  tongues 
becomes  more  graphically  interesting  by  pronouncing  Babel,  Babble  f 
Is  Abel  to  be  murdered  over  again  by  the  lips  that  utter  Able  f 
And  why  Bartimaeus,  Z^chaeus,  Alphaeus,  D4rius,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  sacred  and  holy  in  the  laws  and  canons  of  classical  prosody  ? 
Does  Paul,  discoursing  on  Mars  Hill,  discourse  less  wondrously  if  we 
pronounce  Are6pagus  and  not  Areopagus  ?  Is  Bar^bbas  rendered  any 
uglier  by  putting  a  false  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  his  name  ?  And 
when  we  get  to  Ssilame  (in  two  syllables),  6%A-racuse,  Lazzurus, 
Arcturus,  Chdldeans  (with  soft  ch),  Thessal6nica,  Aquila,  and  /*ru- 
slum  our  patience  quite  leaves  us,  and  we  abandon  the  pen  with  the 
prayer  that  our  civilized  ministers,  of  whom  there  are  so  many,  may 
take  up  this  matter  and  deal  generously  with  their  congregations  in 
the  treatment  of  English  and  of  biblical  pronunciations. —  iVasAing- 
ion  and  Lee  University, — From  the  Independent, 


Seouring  the  Attention  of  Fapils. 

A  teacher  must  learn  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  No 
high  success  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  possible  without  it.  When 
every  mind  is  intent  upon  what  the  teacher  is  explaining,  it  will  be 
understood  and  remembered.  When  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are 
inattentive  and  wandering,  no  permanent  impression  will  be  made;  the 
words  will,  as  it  were,  pass  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  a  teacher  fails  to  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  his  pupils,  he  fails  in  his  vocation. 

Manner  of  Teaching. — A  teacher  can  secure  the  attention  of 
his  pupils  by  his  manner  of  teaching.  A  few  suggestions  on  this 
subject  will  be  of  practical  value. 

I.  A  Teacher  should  be  earnest  in  his  work,    A  spirit  of  earnest- 
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ness,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  will  kindle  a  flame  of  interest  in  the 
heart  of  the  pupil;  and  interest  is  the  mother  of  attention.  A 
teacher  who  shows  no  earnestness  in  communicating  knowledge  can 
expect  none  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

2.  A  teacher  should  have  a  clear  view  of  his  subject  Clearness  of 
conception  leads  to  clearness  of  presentation;  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression is  a  condition  of  attention.  A  hesitating  and  obscure  state- 
ment wearies  the  mind  and  dissipates  the  attention.  It  needs  the 
clear  sunlight  of  truth  from  the  teacher's  mind  to  illumine  and 
attract  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

3.  A  teacher  should  not  speak  too  fast.  Rapidity  of  utterance 
distracts  the  attention.  The  mind,  unable  to  follow  the  teacher,  loses 
the  relation  of  facts  and  thus  becomes  confused  and  wanders  away 
from  what  is  being  presented.  This  caution  is  especially  important, 
since  rapid  talking  is  a  common  fault  of  teachers. 

4.  A  teacher's  voice  should  be  properly  modulated.  The  voice  is 
the  open  sesame  of  the  soul;  a  s  weedy -toned  voice  charms  the  ear 
and  wins  the  attention.  A  teacher  should  speak  with  natural  and 
artistic  modulation.  He  should  not  speak  too  low,  for  that  will  require 
too  much  of  an  effort  to  listen ;  nor  too  loud,  for  that  confuses  the 
mind  and  distracts  the  attention. 

5.  A  teacher's  position  before  his  class  should^  as  a  ruU^  be  a 
standing  one.  In  this  position  a  teacher  naturally  manifests  more 
animation  and  interest  in  the  subject.  His  attitude  and  gestures  will 
attract  the  eye  and  do  much  to  secure  attention.  Besides,  he  has  a 
better  command  of  his  pupils  and  can  check  the  tendency  to  a  wan- 
dering mind.  If  a  teacher  who  is  seated  rises  before  his  class,  he 
will  find  that  he  will  instantly  recall  all  wandering  thoughts,  and  fix 
their  minds  on  the  subject. 

6.  A  teacher  should  be  interested  in  his  instruction.  This  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  attention.  Interest  begets  interest;  the  flame  of 
interest  in  the  teacher's  mind  will  kindle  a  flame  of  interest  in  the 
pupil's  minds.  Attention  cannot  be  compelled,  it  must  be  enticed; 
and  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the  teacher's  heart  casts  a  glow  of 
interest  around  a  subject  that  makes  it  attractive  to  the  pupil,  and 
thus  secures  his  attention. 

Method  of  Teaching.— The  teacher  may  do  much  to  secure  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  by  his  method  of  teaching.  A  few  sugges- 
tions on  this  point  will  be  of  interest. 

I.  The  teacher  should,  so  far  as  possible,  teach  without  the  text- 
book,   A  book  in  the  teacher's  hand  often  seems  to  build  a  partition 
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wall  between  the  minds  of  the  teacher  and  pupil.  The  constant 
reference  to  the  book  breaks  the  spirit  of  interest  that  should  flow 
from  one  mind  to  another.  Teaching  without  a  book  also  inspires 
confidence  in  the  teacher's  ability,  which  is  not  an  unimportant  con- 
dition of  attention. 

2.  The  teacher  should  assign  topics  miscellaneously.  If  the  pupils 
know  the  order  of  the  topics  or  questions,  they  naturally  allow  the 
attention  to  wander  so  long  as  there  is  no  danger  of  a  question 
coming  to  them.  When  they  understand  that  a  question  may  fall 
anywhere,  they  keep  wide  awake,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  it  when  it 
comes. 

3.  A  teacher  shouldy  so  far  as  possible^  use  the  concrete  method. 
This  is  especially  necessary  with  young  pupils.  The  mind  follows  the 
eye ;  and  the  attention  is  caught  through  the  senses.  What  is  seen 
is  much  more  attractive  than  what  is  only  heard  or  thought. 
Abstract  subjects,  even  with  older  pupils,  excite  more  interest  when 
illustrations  put  them  more  clearly  before  the  mind. 

4.  The  teacher  should  vary  his  methods  of  teaching.  Variety  is 
'*  the  spice  of  life  "  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  outside  of  it.  The 
routine  method  soon  loses  its  interest,  and  the  mind  becomes  dull 
and  weary.  Vary  the  method  and  the  mind  is  aroused  with  the 
novelty  and  the  attention  led  captive  at  will. 

5.  The  teacher  should  not  talk  too  much.  Too  much  talking 
wearies  the  mind  and  dissipates  the  attention.  There  should  be 
frequent  questions  to  awaken  thought  and  allow  the  pupil  to  develop 
knowledge  for  himself.  Such  an  exercise  will  do  more  to  attract  and 
hold  the  attention  than  the  most  eloquent  discussions  of  the  teacher. 
Anything  that  arouses  mental  activity  will  secure  attention. 

6.  The  teacher  should  often  tise  the  written  method  of  recitation. 
In  a  large  class,  when  the  subjects  are  topical,  so  few  can  be  called 
on  that  the  attention  of  those  not  reciting  naturally  wanders.  In 
such  cases,  the  written  recitation  can  be  associated  with  the  oral  one, 
thus  holding  the  attention  of  every  pupil. 

Extent  of  Culture. — This  power  has  been  cultivated  in  a  high 
degree  by  almost  every  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  Sometimes  the  power  has  existed  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  almost  degenerated  into  a  disease.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  persons  have  become  so  absorbed  in  thought  as  to  be  oblivious 
to  what  was  taking  place  around  them.  Plato  tells  us  that  Socrates 
when  upon  a  military  expedition,  was  seen  by  the  Athenian  army  to 
stand  for  a  whole  day  and  a  night,  completely  engrossed  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  single  subject.    When  Syracuse  was  stormed  by  the 
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Romans,  Archimedes  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  solution  of 
a  geometrical  problem  that  he  was  first  aware  of  the  enemy  by  receiv- 
ing his  death- wound  as  he  was  bending  over  and  drawing  a  diagram 
in  the  sand. 

Joseph  Scaliger,  when  a  Protestant  student  in  Paris,  was  so  en- 
grossed in  the  study  of  Homer  that  he  became  aware  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  of  his  own  escape,  only  on  the  day 
after  the  catastrophe.  Cardan,  the  illustrious  philosopher  and  math- 
ematician, while  upon  a  journey,  became  so  lost  in  thought  that  he 
forgot  both  his  way  and  the  object  of  his  journey.  To  the  question 
of  his  driver,  whither  he  should  proceed,  he  made  no  answer,  and 
when  he  came  to  himself  at  night-fall,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
carriage  at  a  standstill  directly  under  a  gallows.  The  life  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  is  full  of  striking  incidents  illustrating  the  complete 
concentration  of  his  mind  upon  the  objects  of  his  study. — I?r. 
Edward  Brooks, 


One  Way  of  Teaohing  and  Hearine  Spelling. 

Suppose  a  teacher  has  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  have  time  to  go  round  the  class  every  day  and 
give  each  pupil  a  word,  hence  it  is  important  to  have  the  attention  of 
all  the  school,  and  that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  words  that 
are  spelt. 

Let  No.  I  spell  the  first  word,  then  the  class  in  concert,  then  all 
write  the  words  on  their  slates. 

Let  No.  2,  spell  the  second  word,  then  all  in  concert,  then  all  write 
the  word.  Proceed  in  this  way  with  all  the  words  the  teacher  desires 
to  have  spelt. 

The  next  step  is  to  see  if  the  pupils  have  written  the  words  cor- 
rectly. This  may  be  done,  if  the  teacher  has  time,  by  examining 
each  slate  or  by  monitors.  Another  method  is  to  require  the  pupils 
to  spell  the  words,  as  they  wrote  them,  from  their  slates,  calling  upon 
one  to  spell  the  first  word  that  was  given  out,  another  to  spell  the 
second,  &c.  The  teacher  may  then  allow  the  school  a  few  minutes 
to  study  the  words  which  have  been  written,  then  let  the  slates  be 
laid  aside  and  hear  the  words  without  the  aid  of  the  slates. 

Advantages  of  this  Method. 

1.  Each  word  is  spelt  three  times  in  the  hearing  of  the  class,  and 
then  written. 

2.  It  secures  the  attention  of  all  the  dass,  as  every  pupil  is  obliged 
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to  attend  to  the  word  that  is  spelt  orally  in  order  to  write  it  correctly. 

3.  It  keeps  all  busy. 

4.  It  combines  the  oral  with  the  written. 

5.  Every  pupil  has  every  word. 

6.  The  pupil  acquires  skill  in  reading  script,  especially  his  own. 
This  exercise  may  be  made  more  interesting  by  requiring  the  class 

to  stand  during  the  recitation,  with  slates  down,  until  the  teacher 
says :  **  Write  J '  Then  all  raise  the  slates  together  and  write  the  word. 
As  soon  as  the  scholar  has  written  the  word,  let  him  lower  the  slate 
as  before,  so  that  the  teacher  may  know  when  all  the  class  is  ready 
for  the  next  word.  T.  P.  Crump. 

The  Isle  of  Oontent. 

There's  a  land  in  a  latitude  near  to  us  all, 

Where  each  dweller  may  follow  his  bent; 
It  is  under  no  monarch's  tyrannical  thrall, 

And  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Content. 

It's  a  wonderful  spot:   if  you  ask,  it  will  bring 

To  you  quickly  whatever  you  desire; 
What  it  cannot  produce — (it's  a  singular  thing), — 

That  is  just  what  yon  never  require. 

By  the  balmiest  zephyrs  of  Happiness  fanned, 

It  is  neither  too  cold  nor  too  hot. 
And  the  lassies  and  lads  never  care  in  this  land 

Whether  school  is  in  session  or  not. 

In  Content,  tho'  but  poor,  yet  you  feel,  ne'ertheless, 

You  are  equal  in  wealth  to  a  king. 
While  a  tear  in  the  trousers,  or  darn  in  the  dress. 

You  consider  a  capital  thing. 

If  you  haven't  the  money  to  purchase  a  meal 

(I  have  been  in  that  strait  once  or  twice). 
Take  a  reef  in  your  vest,  and  you'll  instantly  feel 

(If  you  live  in  Content)  "  very  nice." 

When  I  notice  a  lad  with  a  bright  sunny  smile. 

That  extends  for  three  inches  or  more, 
Then  I  nudge  myself  inwardly,  thinking,  the  while, 

"  He's  encamped  on  Content's  happy  shore." 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  beautiful  island  at  times. 

While  inditing  small  verses  for  you, 
And  I  often  have  wondered  if,  reading  my  rhymes, 

You  were  there  as  a  resident  too. 

[5.  Ctmant  Foster,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  November, 
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Diagram 

This  Diagram  is  based  an  the  methods  of  Harvey^s  Grammar  and  has 

in  making  the  child* s 


SENTENCE : 

This 

LITTLE 

BBE 

TAKES 

HONEY 

FROM 

THE 

AdJecttTe. 

Adjective. 

Noun. 

Verb. 

Noan 

Prepoeltion. 

A4jMtlTe. 

Tbii 

little 

bee 

t«kee 

bon^y 

fk-om 

tbe 

deflnltiyo 

deKripttye 

oommon 

Irregular 

common 

■bowe  rel. 

deflnitlTe 

litUe 

mM.  gender 

take 

nen.  gender 

bet.  object 

definite  article 

1  ^m 

Knot  oomparad 

leM 

Sdpenon 

took 

3d  penoD 

flower 

not  compared 

bdongs  to 

leMt 

■ingnlar 

taken 

■ingnlar 

and 

belongs  to 

bM 

pofl.  degree 

nom.  CMe 

traoattlTe 

obj.  c<iee 

takea 

flower 

B.ZII. 

belongs  to 

■object  of 

act.  Toioe 

object  of 

B.  XIX. 

B.xn. 

bee 

tokee 

oommon  form 

takea 

B  xn. 

B.  I. 

Indio.  mode 

pm.  tenee 

Sdpenon 

■ingnlar 

with  tuMect 

bee 

B.  xni. 

B.  VI. 

BioOMOiro,  Ya. 
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been  used  with  excellent  success  in  the  Richmond  schools.    It  aids  greatly 
ideas  clear  and  distinct. 


FLOWER  QUICKLY, 


OHl 


NOUQ. 

Adverb. 

Conjnction. 

Inteijection. 

Adverb. 

Pronoun. 

Verb. 

flower 

quickly 

and 

oh! 

how 

he 

flies 

common 

qufckly 

coordinate 

R.  xxu. 

not  compared 

personal 

irregular 

nea.  gender 

more  quickly 

connects  two 

modifies 

simple 

fly 

3d  person 

most  quickly 

members  of 

files 

flew 

singqlar 

modifies 

sentence 

R.  XTIII. 

mas.  gender 

flown 

obj  ca«e 

tokee 

B.XX. 

V 

8d  person 

intracsltlve 

object  of 

R.xviii. 

singular 

common  form 

from 

to  agree 

indie,  mode 

B.VII 

with 
antecedent 

bee 

B-ix. 
be 

his 

him 

they 

their 

them 
nom.case 
subject  of 

flies 

R.I. 

pros,  tense 

8d  person 

singular 

to  agree 

with  snbjeot 

he 

R.  xni. 

J.  p.  THOMAS. 
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Bemoving  DifiSoulties. 

BY  JACOB  ABBOTT. 

An  effective  way  to  excite  interest,  and  that  of  the  right  kind  in 
school,  is  not  to  remove  difficulties,  but  to  teach  the  pupils  how  to 
surmount  them.  A  text-book  so  contrived  as  to  make  study  mere 
play,  and  to  dispense  with  thought  and  effort,  is  the  worst  text-book 
that  can  be  made,  and  the  surest  to  be  in  the  end  a  dull  one.  The 
great  source  of  literary  enjoyment,  which  is  the  successful  exercise 
of  intellectual  power,  is,  by  such  a  mode  of  presenting  a  subject,  cut 
off.  Secure,  therefore,  severe  study.  Let  the  pupil  see  that  you  are 
aiming  to  secure  it,  and  that  the  pleasure  which  you  expect  that  they 
will  receive  is  that  of  firmly  and  patiently  encountering  and  over- 
coming difficulty  ;  of  penetrating,  by  steady  and  persevering  effort, 
into  regions  from  which  the  idle  and  the  inefficient  are  debarred,  and 
that  it  is  your  province  to  lead  them  forward,  not  to  carry  them. 
They  will  soon  understand  this,  and  like  it. 

Never  underrate  the  difficulties  which  your  pupils  will  have  to 
encounter,  or  try  to  persuade  them  that  what  you  assign  is  easy. 
Doing  easy  things  is  generally  dull  work,  and  it  is  especially  dis- 
couraging and  disheartening  for  a  pupil  to  spend  his  strength  in 
doing  what  is  really  difficult  for  him,  when  his  instructor,  by  calling 
his  work  easy,  gives  him  no  credit  for  what  may  have  been  severe 
and  protracted  labor.  If  a  thing  is  really  hard  for  the  pupil  his 
teacher  ought  to  know  it,  and  admit  it.  The  child  then  feels  that  he 
has  some  sympathy. 

It  is  astonishing  how  great  an  influence  may  be  exerted  over  a 
child  by  his  simply  knowing  that  his  efforts  are  observed  and  ap- 
preciated. You  pass  a  boy  in  the  street  wheeling  a  heavy  load  in  a 
barrow ;  now  simply  stop  to  lo6k  at  him,  with  a  countenance  which 
says,  **  That  is  a  heavy  load  ;  I  should  not  think  that  boy  could 
wheel  it,"  and  how  quick  will  your  look  give  fresh  strength  and 
vigor  to  his  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  such  a  case,  the 
boy  is  faltering  under  his  load,  try  the  effect  of  telling  him,  "  Why, 
that  is  not  heavy ;  you  can  wheel  it  easily  enough ;  trundle  it  along.*' 
The  poor  boy  may  drop  his  load,  disheartened  and  discouraged,  and 
sit  down  upon  it  in  despair.  It  is  so  in  respect  to  the  action  of  the 
young  in  all  cases.  They  are  animated  and  incited  by  being  told 
in  the  right  way  that  they  have  something  difficult  to  do.  A  boy  is 
performing  some  service  for  you.    He  is  watering  your  horse,  per- 
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haps,  at  a  well  by  the  road-side  as  you  are  traveling.  Say  to  him, 
"  Hold  up  the  pail  high,  so  that  the  horse  can  drink;  it  is  not  heavy." 
He  will  be  discouraged,  and  will  be  ready  to  set  the  pail  down.  Say 
to  him,  on  the  other  hand,  "  I  had  better  dismount  myself.  I  don't 
think  you  can  hold  the  pail  up;  it  is  very  heavy,*'  and  his  eye  will 
brighten  up  at  once.  •*  Oh !  no,  sir,  he  will  reply ;  "  I  can  hold  it  very 
easily."  Hence,  even  if  the  work  you  are  assigning  to  a  class  ts 
easy,  do  not  tell  them  so,  unless  you  wish  to  destroy  all  their  spirit 
and  interest  in  doing  it ;  and  if  you  wish  to  excite  their  spirit  and 
interest,  make  your  work  difficult,  and  let  them  see  that  you  know  it 
is  so ;  not  so  difficult  as  to  tax  their  powers  too  heavily,  but  enough 
so  to  require  a  vigorous  and  persevering  effort.  Let  them  distinctly 
understand,  too.  that  you  know  it  is  difficult,  that  you  mean  to  make 
it  so,  but  that  they  have  your  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  the 
efforts  which  it  calls  them  to  make. 

You  may  satisfy  yourself  that  human  nature  is  in  this  respect  what 
I  have  described  by  some  such  experiment  as  the  following.  Select 
two  classes  not  very  familiar  with  elementary  arithmetic,  and  offer  to 
each  of  them  the  following  example  in  addition : 

123456789 
234567891 
345678912 
etc.,  etc. 

The  numbers  may  be  continued,  according  to  the  obvious  law 
regulating  the  above,  until  each  one  of  the  nine  digits  has  commenced 
the  line.     Or,  if  you  choose  Multiplication,  let  the  example  be  this : 

Multiply  123456789 
by  123456789 

Now  when  you  bring  the  example  to  one  of  the  classes  address 
the  pupils  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  contrived  for  you  a  very  difficult  sum.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  one  that  can  be  made  with  the  number  of  figures  contained 
in  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  you  can  do  it,  but  you  may  try. 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  every  answer  contains  mistakes. 

To  the  other  class  say  as  follows  : 

"I  have  prepared  an  example  for  you,  which  I  wish  you  to  be 
very  careful  to  perform  correctly.    It  is  a  litde  longer  than  those  you 
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have  had  heretofore,  but  it  is  to  be  performed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  you  can  all  do  it  correctly  if  you  really  try.'* 

Now,  under  such  circumstances,  the  first  class  will  go  to  their  seats 
with  ardor  and  alacrity,  determined  to  show  you  that  they  can  do 
work,  even  if  it  is  difficult;  and  if  they  succeed,  they  come  to  the 
class  next  day  with  pride  and  pleasure.  They  have  accomplished 
something  which  you  admit  it  was  not  easy  to  accomplish.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  second  class  may  go  to  their  seats  with  murmuring 
looks  and  words,  and  with  a  hearty  dislike  of  the  task  you  have 
assigned  them.  They  know  that  they  have  something  to  do,  which, 
however  easy  it  may  be  to  the  teacher,  is  really  difficult  for  them ; 
and  they  have  to  be  perplexed  and  wearied  with  the  work,  without 
having,  at  last,  even  the  little  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  teacher 
appreciates  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend. — Penn, 
School  JoumaL 

Spelling  as  Preparatory  for  Beading. 

The  reading  in  our  lower  grades  was  found  to  be  much  better  than 
in  our  upper  grades  on  account  of  the  difference  in  instruction.  For 
this  reason,  we  first  made  the  upper  grades  responsible  for  all  the 
words  in  the  reading  as  the  regular  course  in  spelling  like  the  lower 
grades.  This  would  seem  to  be  requiring  a  very  large  number  of 
words,  but  almost  the  whole  difficulty  was  found  to  be  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  hard  words. 

The  plans  followed  for  spelling  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  reading  time  (some  teachers  in  their  spelling  time)  call 
out  words  for  the  scholars  to  mark  in  their  readers  for  the  next  spell- 
ing  lesson,  telling  the  meanings  when  necessary;  as  " exhausted  = 
tired,*'  " sacrifice  =  give  up,"  " perceived  =  saw,* '  ''seized,"  "sep- 
arate," "gave  his  heart  to  =  loved,"  and  other  comments  as  needed 
in  points  of  construction,  and  analysis  to  show  the  bearing  of  the 
words  and  phrases  on  each  other. 

2.  While  one-half  read,  the  other  half  copy  on  slate  or  in  a  blank- 
book  the  words  marked  for  either  to-day's  or  to-morrow's  lesson, 
or  for  both,  say,  divided  into  syllables ;  as,  ex-haus-ted,  also,  some- 
times write  sentences  containing  hard  words. 

3.  In  the  spelling-time,  dictate  the  hardest  of  the  marked  words  to 
be  written  on  slate  or  in  a  blank-book,  (to  keep  copy  of  errors). 

4.  Hear  all  the  marked  words  orally  twice  around  the  class,  which 
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stands,  while  (5)  monitors  examine  the  words  dictated  and  mark 
those  wrong. 

6.  The  scholars  take  their  seats  and  pronounce  and  spell  (by  syl- 
lables) a  word,  each  looking  at  the  slate  or  open  blank -book  and  cor- 
rect those  wrong — around  the  class  once — and,  lasdy,  the  poorer 
scholars  a  good  many  words. 

Some  teachers  interchange  (3)  and  (4)  above,  and  have  the  moni- 
tors, on  the  front  seat,  examine  words  dictated  a/^j/f  the  teacher  calls 
out  the  hard  words  to  be  marked  at  the  end  of  spelling  time — ^a  good 
plan. 

In  each  of  these,  opportunity  is  taken  to  accomplish  two  objects : 

A.  To  PRONOUNCE  THE  HARD  WORDS  AT  SIGHT. 

B.  To  KNOW  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

There  is  a  drill  of  poor  scholars  specially,  helped  by  spelling  by 
syllables;  as,  consecrate,  c-o-n  con,  s-e  se,  c-r-a-t-e  crate,  consecrate. 
**Look  at  each  syllable,'*  &c.,  telling  meanings,  &c. 

1.  Calling  out  to  get  words  marked  helps  reading  by  the  scholars 
hearing  the  teacher  pronounce. 

2.  Writing  the  words  while  one- half  reads  helps  reading  by  the 
scholars  making  and  looking  at  each  syllable  and  word. 

3.  Dictating  the  words  helps  reading  by  the  scholar  hearing  the 
teacher  pronounce  and  by  the  scholar  writing  and  looking  at  the 
words  written. 

4.  Hearing  the  class  orally  helps  the  reading  by  the  teacher  and 
scholar  each  pronouncing  the  words,  and  by  the  spelling  by  syllables. 

5.  The  examination  by  monitors  points  out  errors. 

6.  The  scholars  pronouncing  and  spelling  from  the  open  book  or 
slate  helps  the  reading  by  the  scholars  pronouncing. 

In  this  way  the  class  h^comts  familiarized  with  the  hard  words  of 
the  reading. 

We  have  the  spelling  in  the  morning  session,  so  it  will  precede  the 
reading  lesson  after  recess  which  contains  the  words  spelled. 

3,  4,  5  and  6,  (or  spelling),  need  not  take  more  than  30  minutes. 
We  give  45  minutes  to  the  reading,  when,  of  course,  other  instruc- 
tion as  to  reading  comes  in. 

Reading  is  the  key  to  knowledge,  and  a  poor  reader  is  apt  to  be 
poor  in  other  studies  ;  as,  geography,  history,  grammar,  &c. ,  and  in 
these  studies,  reading  over  the  lesson  and  commenting  is  a  great 
help.  A  proposition  in  geometry,  simply  read  over  properly,  is  often 
understood  by  a  scholar  who  could  not  understand  it  before. 
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EDITORIAL  FABAOfiAFHS. 

State  Normal  School,  of  Virginia. — The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  gives  infor 
mation  that  will  be  very  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  the  school : 

'*  It  is  just  one  month  since  our  Normal  School  opened,  and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  our  condition  and  progress.  Eighty-six  students  are  present 
in  the  Normal  School,  and  twelve  in  the  Model.  Of  these  forty-one  or  two  board  in 
the  school  building.     The  rest  have  comfortable  quarters  in  Farmville. 

"  Besides  the  Principal,  our  faculty  consists  of  Miss  C.  E.  Bush  and  Miss  Lillian  A. 
Lee  (lately  of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School),  Miss  M.  P.  Gash,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mrs.  C.  T»  Bartkowska,  of  Richmond,  Va.  The  first  three  have  had  regular 
and  full  Normal  training,  the  first  two  were  teachers  in  the  Connecticut  Normal 
School,  and  all  have  had  eminent  success  as  instructors. 

'*  Mrs.  Bartkowska  has  also  attended  a  Normal  School,  and  had  a  highly  successful 
experience  as  teacher  in  the  Richmond  public  schools. 

'*  We  have  divided  our  Normal  school  into  four  classes,  and  the  work  is  proceeding 
regularly  and  prosperously. 

"  I  regard  the  material  we  have  to  work  upon  as  very  superior.  Many  of  our  young 
ladies  have  been  well  taught,  and  all  are  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  at  self-improve- 
ment. They  come  from  excellent  families,  and  demean  themselves  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  young  ladies  who  have  been  well-trained  at  home.  The  proportion  of 
bright  intellects  seems  to  me  to  be  unusually  large,  and  a  better  spirit  never  existed  in 
any  school. 

**  We  now  have  as  many  as  we  can  do  full  justice  to  with  our  present  teaching  force, 
but  others  insist  upon  coming,  and  we  shall  have  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  teachers. 

**  Our  accommodations  ought  to  be  doubled,  and  also  our  annuity." 

p  — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Botetourt  county  will  meet  at  Roaring  Run  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  22d,  23d  and  24th  of  December.  A  full  pro- 
gramme, embracing  a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  teachers,  has  been 
prepared. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  recently  to  the  book-bindery  of  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Randolph  &  English  of  this  city — an  institution  thoroughly  equipped  and  turning  out 
as  fine  work  as  is  done  in  any  section  of  the  country.  The  work  intended  for  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  was  on  exhibition,  and  embraced  bindings  in  cloth,  silk, 
leather,  &c.,  in  styles  varying  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate.  The  exhibit 
was  very  handsome.  Richmond  ought  to  feel  proud  of  such  an  establishment  and 
such  work. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  same  firm  for  a  beautiful  set  of  Christmas  Cards. 

Answer  to  a  Query. — In  the  September  Journal  this  question  is  asked,  '*  Why 
will  a  number  composed  of  two  full  periods,  each  period  containing  the  same  figures 
arranged  in  the  same  order,  be  divisible  by  7,  ii  and  13 ?** 

Ans.  Every  such  number  is  a  multiple  of  100 1  which  is  the  least  common  multiple 
of  7,  II  and  13. 
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Book  Notioes. 

AMERICAN  STATESMEN— JAMES  MADISON.  By  Sidney  Howard  Gay, 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1884.     Price,  $1.25. 

Mr.  Gay  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  brief  biography  of  Madison.  The  earlier 
part  is  especially  full  in  exhibiting  his  ability,  purity,  integrity  and  industry,  his  ear- 
nest labors  for  securing  a  more  perfect  union  between  the  colonies  than  that  obtained 
through  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  formed.  The  chapter  on  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  is  very  full 
and  interesting.  In  the  latter  part  much  space  is  devoted  to  the  influence  of  French 
politics  in  our  national  affairs,  and  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  war  of  1812,  are 
stated  in  much  detail.  To  the  war  itself  but  little  space  is  given,  The  author  seems 
to  admire  the  earlier  life  of  Madison,  and  to  have  formed  from  his  conduct  at  that 
period,  so  high  an  estimate  of  his  purity  and  uprightness  as  to  seek  always  to  find 
a  satisfactory  explanation  even  of  what,  appear  to  him,  the  worst  acts  of  his  later  life. 
Of  ^his  life  at  Montpelier,  after  his  retirement  from  public  office,  little  more  is  done  than 
to  exhibit  him  as  the  courteous  gentleman  enjojring  the  social  life  of  the  period  and 
engaged  in  reviewing  the  public  acts  of  his  own  life. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  ANNUAL,  No.  12.  Comprising  New  and  Popular  Read- 
ings, Recitations,  Declamations,  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  etc.,  etc.  Compiled  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Publication  Department,  National  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory.     Philadelphia,  1884.    Price  in  paper  30  cents. 

The  series  of  selections  for  reading,  of  which  the  present  volume  forms  the 
twelfth,  has  been  received  by  the  public  with  marked  favor.  This  number  is  filled 
with  pieces  that  have  been  well  received  by  the  public,  and  that  are  characterized 
by  good  taste  and  purity  of  tone. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 

SADLER'S  INDUCTIVE  ARITHMETIC.  A  Comprehensive  and  Practical 
Treatise,  embracing  the  latest .  and  most  approved  methods  of  performing  numer- 
ical computations.  By  W.  H.  Sadler,  Associate  Author  of  "  Orton  &  Sadler's 
Business  Calculator,"  &c.,  and  W.  R.  Will,  Principal  Mathematical  Department 
of  Bryant,  Stratton  and  Sadler  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  H.  Sadler, 
Publisher,  1884.  In  two  parts,  bound  separately  or  together.  Price,  part  I,  85 
cents;  part  II,  $1.00;  complete  ^1.50. 

The  volume  being  designed  especially  for  use  in  the  Business  College,  with  which 
the  author  is  connected,  is  very  full  in  the  business  applications  of  Arithmetic.  The 
methods  employed  are  those  that  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  the  best. 
The  treatment  is  full,  and  the  illustrative  examples  numerous.  Short  methods  are 
given,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  longer  and  more  philosophical  methods.  The 
book  seems  to  embrace  everything  arithmetical  that  is  needed  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  every  day  business  affairs. 

APPLETON'S  SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS.  ELEMENTS  OF  ZOOLOGY.  ByC. 
F.  Holder,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Corresponding  member 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  J.  B.  Holder,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  Zoology,  Amen- 
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can  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Pftrk.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1884. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  present  in  concise  and  plain  language,  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  research  and  investigation,  the  life-histories  of  the  various  groups 
that  constitute  the  animal  kingdom. 

To  adapt  the  book  to  the  wants  of  inexperienced  students  technical  terms 
have  been  avoided,  except  where  no  simple  equivalent  could  be  found.  The  common 
names  of  the  various  orders  and  groups  are  in  every  case  followed  by  the  scientific 
term  for  the  convenience  of  the  instructor  or  advanced  student. 

In  regard  to  classification  also  regard  is  had  to  the  latest  knowledge  of  the 
various  forms  that  constitute  the  several  groups.  Interest  is  given  to  the  volume  by 
the  introduction  in  the  form  of  notes  of  personal  experience  relating  to  the  habits  of 
animals,  &c.,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  economic  value  of  animals.  The  work  is 
admirably  illustrated,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  text-books  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

PHILIPS*  HISTORICAL  READERS,  No.  I ;  Stories  from  English  History, 
No.  2 ;  Early  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Ascension  of  Henry  II, 
No.  3 ;  Middle  England  from  the  Ascension  of  Henry  II,  to  the  Death  of  Eliza- 
beth, No.  4 ;  Modem  England  from  the  Ascension  of  James  I  to  the  Present  Time. 
Boston:  Boston  School  Supply  Co.  Price,  No.  I,  30  cents;  No.  2,35  cents;  No. 
3,  52  cents;  No.  4,  52  cents. 

No  more  successful  effort  has,  perhaps,  been  made  to  present  the  history  of  E<ng- 
land  in  a  form  interesting  and  attractive  for  children.  The  First  Reader  is  made  up 
entirely  of  stories  from  English  history,  and  is  designed  to  interest  children  in  the 
subject,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  keen  desire  to  know  more.  The  Second  Reader 
presents  clearly,  accurately  and  systematically  all  that  children  can  well  understand 
of  the  events  which  led  to  the  making  and  founding  of  the  nation.  In  the  Third 
Reader  special  attention  is  given  to  a  delineation  of  the  varieties  of  character  pre- 
sented by  the  leading  men  of  the  successive  generations ;  and  in  the  earlier  lessons 
the  foundations  of  the  later  history  are  laid  with  fullness  and  accuracy.  In  the  Fourth 
Reader  the  lines  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  periods  are  followed  up, 
and  where  the  final  result  of  any  movement  has  not  yet  manifested  itself,  clear  indi- 
cations are  given  of  the  directions  in  which  the  national  life  is  developing.  As  these 
volumes  are  designed  for  reading  books  as  well  as  histories,  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  style,  both  to  adapt  it  to  the  capacities  of  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended  and  to  secure  the  best  elocutionary  results.  The  volumes  contain  a  large 
number  of  excellent  illustrations  and  maps.  The  notes,  though  brief,  add  much  to 
the  value  of  the  books  without  very  much  increasing  their  size. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  street. 


Fnblishers'  Notes. 


— Messrs.  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  in  preparation  a  text-book  for  teaching 
temperance  in  the  public  schools,  to  be  edited  by  Axel  Gustafson,  the  author  of 
<*  Foundation  of  Death,*'  the  work  on  the  temperance  question  that  has  of  late  excited 
such  a  wide-spread  interest. 
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The  Magazines. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  NoTember  — OontoDtB :  Frontispiece,  GrMt-Orandmotber's  Girlhood:  The 
Princeae'  HelldAj.  Poem,  illustiited  ;  His  One  Fault  !.«  U^  III.,  J.  .T.  Trowbridge,  two  lllnstra- 
tiotM;  The  TonnKest  Oaest  at  the  Thinksgivlng  Dinner,  picture;  The  Cooking-GIais,  lllastrated, 
Louiaa  M.  Aloott;  Lorraine's  Reason.  Verses;  Personally  Conducted,  L,  Frank  R.  Htockton.  four 
illustrations;  Willow  Ware,  Poem,  Illustrated ;  A  startling  DiMovary,  picture ;  Tales  of  Two  Oontl« 
nents,  Hikkel,  I..  H.  H.  Boyesen ;  The  Isle  of  Content,  Poem;  The  Cruise  of  the  Pirate  Ship  Moou- 
mker,  Illustrated;  For  Some  Must  Pipe  While  Others  Dance,  picture ;  The  House  That  Jack  Bnilt, 
Poem,  eight  pages,  illustrated  and  engrossed ;  A  Queer  Coasting-Place,  illastrated ;  Little  Mischief, 
Jicgle;  Asking  a  Blessing,  full-p^go  picture;  The  Bicycle  Boys,  Verses;  Ready  fo  Business-v-flrst 
paper.  A  Retail  Drug-Store,  Illustrated ;  A  Dozen  Little  Dolls,  Jingle,  illustrated ;  Tea<?up  Lore, 
illustrated  with  tea-leaf  plctur^-s :  Among  the  Law-Makers,  Chapter  I.,  flye  illustrations ;  One,  Two, 
Three,  Jingle,  Ulnstrated;  Quite  Prudent,  Verses,  illustrated ;  Work  and  Play  for  Tonng  Folk,  XIII., 
Metallic  Band-Work  and  Nails  In  Decoration,  illuftrated,  Charles  O.  Leland ;  A  Prise  Story  for  Girls, 
to  be  written  by  a  girl ;  The  First  Contention  of  the  A.  A. ;  The  St  Nicholas  Almanac,  illustrated: 
For  Very  Little  Folk— Ha,  Ha,  Ha  Off  They  Go  I  illustrated. 

IiIPPINOOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  NoYember.— Contents :  On  the  French  Broad,  two  papers.  I.,  by 
Edmund  Kirke,  illustrated ;  A  Holiday  in  Scotland,  by  Norman  Pearson ;  John  Bright  as  a  Tf  mper- 
ance  Reformer,  by  the  author  of  Study  and  Stimulants;  Domeetio  Pets,  by  Catherine  C.  Hopiey; 
Jack  Miner's  Wound,  a  Story,  by  Frank  Park;  Amvrican  Authors  and  Artists  In  Rome,  by  Kugene  L. 
Didler;  A  French  Sewiafr  Girl,  by  Sarah  A.  Alison;  The  Women's  Paradise,  by  Theo.  Child;  also  a 
continuation  of  the  charming  serial  story,  A  Week  in  Killarney,  by  the  author  of  Molly  Bawn.  Phyl- 
lis,  etc.,  and  several  chapters  of  Mary  Agnes  TIncker's  serial,  Aurora,  together  with  other  short 
■tories,  poems,  and  articles  of  Interest  upon  current  topics 

THRALLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  November.— Contents:  In  War  Time,  XXL,  XXII.,  S.  Weir  Mi^ 
chell ;  Francesca  to  Paolo,  Julie  K.  Wetherill ;  Mistral's  Nerto,  H.  W.  Preston ;  The  Embryo  of  a  Com- 
monwealth Brooks  Adams ;  In  the  Haunts  of  the  Mocking>Bird,  Maurice  Thompson :  Crude  Fclence  in 
Aryan  Cnlta,  1.  P.  Kvans;  Birchbrook  Mill,  John  G.  Whittior;  Malta,  J.  M.  Hillyar;  Malice.  Paul  H. 
Hayne;  Stephen  Dewhurst's  Autobiography,  Henry  James;  The  Consuming  Fire,  R  N.  Ta>Ior;  The 
Laat  Stand  cf  the  Italian  Bourbons.  William  0.  Langdon  ;  De  Senectute,  F.  Sheldon:  Aivaaof^ky,  W. 
J.  Armstrong;  The  Song  of  Silenus,  S.  V.  Cole;  The  Lakes  of  Upper  Italr,  ITL;  Grass,  a  Kumina- 
tion,  Kdith  M.  Thomas ;  The  N«*gro  Problem,  N.  S  Shaler ;  Knox's  United  States  Notes ;  The  Cou- 
trlbntors'  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

POPULAR  SCIKNCE  MONTHLY  for  November  —Contents :  The  Relations  Between  the  Mind  and 
the  Nenrous  System,  by  William  A.  Hammond  M.  D.;  German  Testimony  on  the  Classics  Question, 
by  Frederick  A.  Femald ;  Origin  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  by  Herbert  Spencer ;  The  Future  of 
the  Negro  in  the  South,  by  J.  B  Craighead;  Pending  Problems  of  Astronomy;  Drowning  the  Tor- 
rent in  Vegetation :  What  is  Electricity  r  Chilian  Volcanoes, Active  and  Extinct;  The  Chemistry  of 
Cookery;  Domestic  Arts  in  Damnreland;  Old  Customs  of  Lawlessness;  The  Oil-Supply  of  the 
World,  I. ;  Sketch  of  Professor  James  Hall,  with  portrait;  Editor's  Table:  The  American  Association 
at  Philadelphiar-Harrison,  Comte,  and  Spencer— is  the  Contrast  Valid?  Literary  Notices;  Popular 
Miscellany. 

THE  NOVEMBER  CRNTURY.— The  NoYember  Century  marks  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  magazine  (the  fourth  under  the  present  name),  and  also  the  beginning  of  the  most  extensive 
enterprise  yet  undertaken  by  its  conduotors— the  recently  announced  series  of  papers  on  the  civil 
war,  by  Generals  Grant,  McClellan.  Rosecraos,  and  others  in  high  rank.  The  first  paper,  on  The 
Battle  of  Boll  Run,  Is  contributed  by  General  Beaureg«rd,  who  adds  to  bis  description  of  th^t  engage- 
ment a  postscript  on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  Confederate  side,  and  his  own  rela- 
tions with  Jefferson  Davis.  The  illustration*,  some  twenty-five  in  number,  a'-e  largely  ft'om  photo- 
erapbs  made  during  the  war,  or  from  recent  sketches  of  the  battle-field.  The  first  part  of  the  Recol- 
lections of  a  Private  l>eglns  with  the  enlistment  of  the  soldier,  and  continues  the  description  of  his 
life  down  to  and  including  Bull  Rnn,  thus  supplementing  <^eneral  Beauregard's  account  of  that  battle. 
That  the  variety  of  the  magazine  is  not  likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  war  series  is  evident  from  the 
other  oontonta  of  this  issue 

SOUTHERN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  PAPERS  FOR  JULY,  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER.— Con- 
tents: The  Seventeenth  Virginia  Infantry  at  Flat  Creek  and  Drewty's  Bluff.  Col.  A.  Herbert ;  General 
Sherman's  March  from  Atlanta  to  the  Coast,  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.;  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina, 
Prof.  F.  A.  Porcher ;  Operations  Around  Petersburg—Gen.  Hagood's  Report  of  June  16, 17  and  18,  '64 ; 
Lettore  from  General  Lee  to  President  Davis ;  Organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Valley  District;  Two 
Anecdotes  of  Gen  Lee.  W  B.  Baker;  The  Cruise  of  the  Nashville,  T.  S.  Gamett,  Jr.;  Letter  fVom  Pres- 
ident Davis;  Morris  Island,  MissClaudine  Rhett;  Reminiscences  of  Cavalry  Operations,  General  T.  T. 
Munford;  Our  Heroic  Dead,  James  Barron  Hope;  The  Surrender  of  Vicksbnrg;  Artillery  at  the  South- 
ern Araenals,  Capt  O.  Davis ;  Capt.  F.  H.  Halrston,  Rev.  E.  Capera ;  Report  of  Mi^or-General  FItzhugh 
Lee  of  the  Last  Campaign ;  Louisiana's  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Virginia ;  Gen  Bragg  aud  the  Chickamauea 
Campaign,  Capt  W.  M.  Polk ;  Diary  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Law;  A  Florida  Boy's  Experience  in  Prison,  H  G. 
Damon  ;  Military  Operations  of  Gen.  Beuregard,  Judge  Ch.  Gayarr6;  A  Leaf  from  my  Log-Book,  W.  F 
Bhlppey;  **  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States ;"  Death  of  Mn.  Sarah  K.  Rowe ;  "  Sherman's  Bum 
men"  and  Some  of  their  work ;  Notes  and  Queries;  Editorial  Paragraphs. 

OUR  LITTLl  ONES  AND  THE  NURSERY  FOB  NOVEMBER.— Bright  and  sparkling.  Prioe  91.6o 
a  year.    The  Russell  Publishing  Co ,  Boston,  Mass. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/^,  R.  FARR,- Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor. 

\Tht  Journal  i$  tent  to  every  Onmty  aupertntenderU  and  District  CUrk^  and  must  be  car^fiUly 
prtterved  by  ihtm  at  pmbUe  fropertg  and  trantmiOtd  to  tiuir  tuccettort  in  qfioe.} 

Superintendents'  Conference. — As  determined  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, this  body  will  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  February,  1885,  and  we  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  superintendents  and  other  members  to  its  importance.  The  usual 
reduced  rates  of  transportation  and  board  will  be  secured  in  due 
time,  and  every  member  is  expected  to  be  present. 

At  the  last  Conference  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
Judge  Geo.  S.  Stevens,  viz: 

That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  con- 
stitution and  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Conference. 

This  was  adopted  and  the  following  committee  appointed,  viz : 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Judge  Stevens,  C.  M.  Loutham,  Prof.  W.  F. 
Fox,  T.  E.  Barksdale,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  E.  B.  Howie,  Major 
A.  G.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  McDonald,  Major  R.  G.  Banks,  and  Major 
E.  B.  Branch. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  thai  this  committee  will  be  ready  with  its  re- 
port, as  it  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  organization  that  a 
suitable  constitution  and  code  of  by-laws  for  its  government  should 
be  adopted  at  the  coming  session. 

The  Conference  elected  the  following  vice-presidents  : 

ist  district,  William  Brown. 
2d   district,  Major  R.  G.  Banks. 
3d   district,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
4th  district,  J.  E  Perkinson. 
5th  district,  Major  J.  A.  Taylor. 
6th  district,  Professor  T.  N.  Conrad. 
7th  district,  L.  A.  Michie. 
8th  district,  W.  H.  Strother. 
9th  district,  Major  A.  G.  Pendleton, 
loth  district,  H.  S.  Roller. 

These  gentlemen  are  urged  to  interest  themselves  in  assisting  to 
lay  down  a  line  of  work  to  be  pursued  by  the  next  Conference.   Any 
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suggestions  that  they  may  be  pleased  to  make  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  duly  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  work  heretofore  pursued,  it  has  been  determined 
to  hold,  in  connection  with  the  Conference,  an  exhibition  of  the  work 
actually  done  by  the  scholars  in  our  public  free  schools,  as  is  fully  set 
forth  and  explained  in  circular  No.  395,  addressed  to  superintendents, 
and  published  in  this  Journal*. 

The  World*  s  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exposition. — This 
great  exposition  will  open  formally  the  15th  of  December,  1884, 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  will  embrace  one  of  the  fullest  edu- 
cational exhibits  that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  collect  an  exhibit  from  this  State,  which 
will  show  the  progress  we  have  made  in  public  education.  The  Su- 
perintendents were  called  upon  to  furnish  maps  of  their  cities  and 
counties,  school  districts,  and  so  on,  and  samples  of  work  done  by 
the  students  in  their  respective  schools.  Many  of  the  superintendents 
have  responded  favorably,  and  all  claim  that  if  they  had  more  time 
they  could  furnish  creditable  exhibits. 

In  order  to  accommodate  them  and  to  do  justice  to  our  schools, 
we  have  determined  to  forward  the  best  samples  of  the  work  exhib- 
ited at  the  next  Conference  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  and  we 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  this  opportu- 
nity to  exhibit  the  work  of  their  respective  schools.  Please  read  the 
circular  addressed  to  Superintendents,  and  remember  that  every 
teacher  and  pupil  in  the  State  is  invited  to  contribute  to  the  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Conference  of  Superintendents, 
which  takes  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  and  they  can 
prepare  their  work  and  forward  it  to  their  Superintendent,  or  direct 
to  this  office,  as  they  may  prefer.  All  contributions  must  be  for- 
warded on  or  before  the  first  of  February. 

Census  of  Teachers. — From  the  reports  made  by  the  respec- 
tive County  and  City  Superintendents  of  the  census  of  teachers 
employed  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  which  gives  in  detail 
the  name,  age,  sex,  color,  intentions  of  each  teacher  as  to  making 
teaching  a  profession — nativity,  where  educated,  length  of  time 
taught,  &c.,  &c. — we  are  enabled  to  compile  the  following  valu- 
able and  interesting  information,  which  proves,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  value  and  progress  of  our  public  free-school  system.  We 
see  that  out  of  a  total  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
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teachers  reported,*  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  were  edu- 
cated in  the  public  free  schools  of  this  State.  The  great  vitality  and 
future  hope  of  the  system  exists  in  the  fact  that  so  many  young 
people  are  engaged  in  teaching,  there  being  four  thousand  and  forty- 
five  between  the  ages  of  i8  and  30. 

Another  great  hope  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  4,709  teachers 
voluntarily  report  that  they  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
and  that  only  573  report  that  they  do  not,  and  918  are  doubtful. 
It  will  also  be  seen   that   nearly  all    the  teachers  are  Virginians. 

Many  other  valuable  truths  will  be  manifest  from  an  examination 
of  the  statement.  The  great  importance  and  value  of  the  annual 
census  of  teachers,  required  to  be  taken  by  the  Superintendents,  can- 
not be  over-estimated,  as  it  furnishes  accurate  data  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  true  life  of  our  public  school  system. 

We  ask  a  careful  examination  of  the  following  statistics : 

Special  Summary. 
White  Teachers 

Between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  males,  1,176;  females,  1,662;  total 2,838 

"        «       "    "   30    "    60,     "      1,143;        "  739;    "    ^^2 

Colored  Teachers 

Between  the  ages  of  18  and   30,  males,  588 ;  females,  619 ;   total 1.207 

.4  «       «      ««   30     ««     60,      "       237 ;        "  53  f      "     290 

General  Summary. 

Number  married i»94i ;  single 4,278 

Number  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession 4f7C9 

"  •*    do  not         "  "        "        *«         573 

"  "    are  uncertain 918 

Nativity — Virginia 5,593 

**      —Elsewhere 561 

Grade  of  certificates  held  : 
Professional,  637;  1st  grade,  2,341 ;  2nd,  2,044;  3rd,  1,065 

Number  holding  diplomas 1,018 

**       educated  in  public  schools  in  Virginia 2,207 

"  "        "       "  "       of  other  States 172 

**             "        '*  other  than  public  schools,  exclusive  of  colleges  and  insti- 
tutions  1,947 

«  **         "  other  States 464 

"  **        "  colleges  and  other  institutions  as  named 1,385 

*  There  were  <^371  teachers  employed,  and  the  discrepancy  in  this  census  is  due  to  the  Act  that 
some  Saperintendents  fUled  to  file  a  supplementary  report,  and  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Bath  county,  no  report  was  recalfed  from  that  county. 
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Number  educated  in  Colleges  and  Institutions  as  named  below, 
1.385,  as  follows: 

University  of  Virginia 58 

Virginia  Military  Institute 34 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 36 

Washington  and  Lee  University 25 

Emory  and  Henry  College 45 

Hampden  Sidney  College 29 

Randolph  Macon  College 33 

Roanoke  College 4^ 

Richmond  College 36 

Marion  Female  College 41 

Richmond  Female  Institute 42 

Richmond  High  School 77 

Norfolk  Female  College 22 

Piedmont  Female  College 9 

Lynchburg  High  School i 

Albemarle  Female  Institute 7 

HoUins  Institute 30 

Buckingham  Institute 6 

Farmville  Female  College 10 

Oakland  Seminary 5 

Ashland  Institute 2 

Danville  Female  College 5 

Harrisonburg  Normal 2 

Staunton  Female  College 18 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute 28 

A.  M.  Academy 9 

Polytechnic  Institute 13 

Montgomery  College 14 

Martha  Washington  College 14 

Petersburg  High  School 2 

Suffolk  Institute 18 

Lexington  Female  College i 

Nashville  College 9 

Bowling  Green  Institute 8 

HiUsville  Academy 2 

Bon  Air  Institute 4 

Gordonsville  Female  Institute i 

Culpeper             "            "       8 

Bedford               "            "       i 

Roanoke  Female  College 10 

William  and  Mary 11 

St.  John's  Academy 4 

Mount  Vernon  Institute 2 

Episcopal  High  School i 
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MoanUin  NormaL 9 

Middletown    "    I 

Hampton  Academy i 

Oak  Hill  Seminary 6 

Elk  Creek       «•        9 

Rural               "        7 

Cave  Creek  High  School 17 

Mountain  View         «•     ^  17 

Cumberland  College 1 1 

Thyme  Institute 10 

Petersburg  Female  College 5 

St.  Joseph  Academy 4 

Shenandoah  Seminary 15 

Colored  Institutions. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 242 

Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 20 

Richmond  Institute 58 

Wayland  Seminary,  (Washington,  D.  C.) 33 

Petersburg  High  School,  (Peabody) 4 

Boydton  Institute 21 

St.  Stephen's  Institute I 

Storer  College,  (West  Virginia) 25 

Howard  University,  (Washington,  D.  C.) 21 

Richmond  Normal 67 

Census  of  Teachers.— Blanks  for  Census  of  Teachers  for  year 
ending  July  31,  1885,  will  be  sent  out  to  Superintendents  in  a  few 
days,  and  as  each  Superintendent  has,  or  should  have,  now  in  his 
office  the  information  necessary  to  fill  up  these  blanks,  we  confi- 
dently expect  a  prompt  return  from  all.  Form  372  (application  for 
Teacher's  certificate)  and  form  359  (report  of  clerk  of  District  Board, 
of  teachers  contracted  with)  ^ives  complete  information  for  filling 
every  blank  in  the  census  sheet.  Delay  on  the  part  of  Superin- 
tendents in  making  their  return  is  therefore  inexcusable,  as  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  have  required  each  of  their  clerks  of  District  Boards 
to  file  the  above-named  report. 

The  instructions  as  to  filling  up  the  Census  blanks  are  so  plain, 
that  if  read  and  followed  strictly,  the  mistakes  made  in  last  year's 
reports  can  be  easily  avoided.  These  reports  must  reach  this  office 
by  January  ist.  Superintendents  will  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  making  new  copies  by  seeing  that  the  first  ones  sent  in  are  accu- 
rate in  every  detail ;  when  found  incorrect,  new  blanks  will  be  sent  for 
copying.' ' 
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To  County  and  City  Superintendents— In  my  efforts  by 
Circular  No.  393,  and  by  other  direct  appeals,  to  secure  suitable 
exhibits  for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  it  has  been  manifest  that 
the  time  fixed  for  receiving  and  forwarding  them  is  too  short  to 
allow  justice  to  be  done  the  subject.  Indeed  every  Superintendent 
heard  from  has  stated  that  if  he  had  time  his  schools  could,  and 
would,  make  a  creditable  exhibit  of  the  work  done  by  them.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  and  to  inspire  our  school  officers  and  teachers  with 
greater  zeal,  I  have  determined  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  connection 
with  our  next  Conference  of  Superintendents,  and  I  expect  the  hearty 
cooperation  and  active  assistance  of  every  school-officer,  teacher  and 
pupil  in  the  State,  as  this  exhibition  will  show,  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
the  amount  of  skill  possessed  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  the  ability 
of  our  teachers,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  management  of  our 
Superintendents. 

Every  county  and  city  of  the  State  must  be  represented,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  exhibits  being  creditable,  devolves  upon  the 
respective  Superintendents.  Then  let  each  and  every  one  go  to 
work  without  delay,  and  show  a  just  pride  and  commendable  emula- 
tion in  the  display  that  shall  be  made  by  their  respective  schools  and 
pupils. 

The  exhibit  will  embrace — 

First  A  comprehensive  history  of  the  public  schools  of  the  re- 
spective counties  and  cities  under  the  old  system  as  well  as  the  new, 
going  just  as  far  back  as  the  local  records  and  traditions  will  allow, 
and  coming  on  up  to  the  present  period.  In  this  work  the  Superin- 
tendent will  have  an  opportunity  for  historical  research,  as  well  as  to 
contribute  to  the  permanent  school- history  of  our  State.  He  can 
illustrate  his  subject  by  such  generalization,  statistical  results  and 
illustrations  by  maps  and  diagrams  as  the  subject  will  permit  or  he 
may  desire. 

It  is  hoped  that  great  accuracy  may  be  observed,  and  that  each 
may  take  a  pride  in  his  work.  Immediately  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  Conference,  it  is  my  expectation  to  forward  these  histories  to 
New  Orleans,  as  well  as  to  embrace  them  in  my  report  on  Educa- 
tional Exhibits  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they  will  be  published 
in  the  annual  report  of  this  office ;  besides,  if  creditable,  they  may 
be  included  in  the  official  publication  of  the  Government. 

Second.  Photographs,  or  drawings,  of  the  school  houses  in  your 
respective  jurisdictions,  if  they  have  not  already  been  forwarded, 
when  practicable. 
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It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  every  school  district  to 
have  photographs  of  all  its  school  houses »  and  in  this  age  of  cheap 
photography,  nothing  is  easier  or  more  practicable. 

Third.  Maps — United  States — Virginia — simple  outlines  of  States 
and  counties,  with  the  principal  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  laid  down, 
Virginia  complete.  Several  counties — simple  outlines,  with  the  roads, 
school  districts,  school  houses  (marked  W  for  white  and  C  for  col- 
ored), and  Court-house  located ;  counties  complete,  giving  every  detail 
and  locating  every  school  district,  with  the  population,  by  color,  of  the 
same ;  district  maps,  giving  all  local  objects  of  interest,  with  school 
houses  properly  marked,  and  the  school  population  of  the  district 
given,  as  before  stated.  Maps  of  sub-districts,  giving  the  farms  and 
every  local  object  embraced  in  its  boundary,  as  known  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  school,  with  the  name  of  the  teacher ;  maps  of  another 
State,  territory,  or  county. 

Fourth.  Essays,  orations,  copies,  literature  charts,  diagrams  on 
grammar,  arithmetic,  or  other  studies;  samples  of  free-hand  drawing, 
geometrical  drawing,  prospective  profile  drawing,  musical  notes,  &c. 

These  subjects  are  only  given  to  indicate  what  shall  constitute  our 
exhibition.  We  want  every  Superintendent,  school  officer,  and 
teacher  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  in  addition  to 
what  is  specially  named  in  this  circular,  to  send  anything  and  every- 
thing that  will  illustrate  the  actual  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  their 
respective  schools,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  want  none  but  the  best 
samples,  and  we  expect  the  teachers  and  Superintendents  to  act  as 
first  critics,  and  to  allow  nothing  to  be  sent  in  that  is  not  a  credit  to 
the  school  and  the  system. 

The  name,  sex,  age,  color,  and  postoffice  address  of  the  pupil  must 
be  marked  upon  the  work,  with  the  date  of  its  execution  and  the 
name  of  the  teacher. 

All  maps,  except  complete  ones  of  Virginia,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  which  may  be  as  large  as  desired,  should  be 
drawn  on  paper  of  the  size  of  13  by  18  inches,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  fast  colors,  such  as  India  ink.  All  diagrams  or  maps 
should  have  the  scale  in  feet  or  inches  marked  thereon,  and  such 
scale  should  be  used  as  to  leave  a  fair  margin  around  the  work 
when  executed. 

The  name  of  the  country.  State,  county,  or  district  should  be 
marked  in  prominent  letters  upon  the  face  of  the  maps ;  and  on  all 
county  and  district  maps  and  diagrams  of  school  or  other  lots,  the 
north  and  south  line  should  be  laid  down  with  the  magnetic  variation 
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of  the  needle  at  the  present  time — which  information  can  be  obtained 
from  your  county  or  city  surveyor. 

The  exhibition  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Conference,  and  it 
is  suggested  to  Superintendents  that  they  have  the  work  done  by 
their  respective  schools  sent  to  themselves,  and,  to  encourage  their 
pupils  to  do  their  best,  they  might  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
said  work,  and  give  a  suitable  certificate,  prize,  or  medal  to  the  one 
furnishing  the  best  sample  of  any  work  required. 

Superintendents  will  please  prepare  their  contributions  and  send 
them  in  by  the  first  of  February,  so  as  to  give  time  to  bind,  arrange, 
and  classify  them  before  the  Conference  meets. 

Suitable  persons  will  be  appointed  on  committees  to  examine  all 
work  contributed,  whose  names  will  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
the  Conference  at  its  first  session.  An  appropriate  card  or  certificate 
will  be  given  for  the  best  map  of  the  United  States  drawn  from 
memory;  for  the  best  drawn  from  copy;  for  the  best  map  of  any 
other  country ;  for  the  best  outline  map  of  Virginia,  as  described  in 
this  circular;  for  the  best  complete  map  of  Virginia ;  for  the  best  gene- 
ral examination;  best  essay;  best  oration;  best  diagram  on  gram- 
mar; on  mathematics;  for  best  copy. 

These  certificates  will  be  the  highest  given,  and  are  open  to  the 
competition  of  every  pupil  of  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  secure  fair  competition,  cities  of  the  first  class  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  among  themselves  for  certificates  on  all  the  sub- 
jects named,  and  counties  will  be  given  the  same  privilege ;  so  that 
there  will  be  three  classes  of  certificate :  First — the  one  open  for 
general  competition.  Second — those  open  for  competition  among 
the  cities,  and  third — those  open  for  competition  among  the  counties. 

This  is  done  to  prevent  the  country  schools  from  being  discouraged 
by  the  fact  that  the  city  schools  possess  greater  advantages  for 
acquiring  skill  in  the  work  desired.  Suitable  certificates  will  also  be 
given  for  the  best  county  and  district  maps.  I  must  insist  upon 
special  attention  to  this  class  of  maps,  as  from  them  much  needed 
and  valuable  information  will  be  obtained. 

Superintendents  will  see  to  it  that  one  or  more  maps  of  their  coun- 
ties, school  districts,  and  sub-school  districts,  if  any,  are  contributed. 
If  possible,  all  of  the  exhibit  that  is  creditable  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  work  for  which  certificates  or  cards  may  be  given  will  be 
appropriately  marked,  and  the  names  of  the  examining  committee 
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attached.    All  awards  will  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  and  the 
cards  and  certificates  awarded  by  the  same. 

To  secut'e  uniformity,  all  examinations,  essays  and  orations  should  be 
written  on  regular  letter-cap  paper,  which  is  about  8xio  inches.  The 
writing  should  be  neat  and  plain,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

Remember,  that  all  contributions  should  be  in  by  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. There  is  plenty  of  time,  but  none  to  lose.  Let  each  and 
every  one  proceed  at  once  to  prepare  contributions. 

If  any  scholar  desiring  to  contribute,  cannot  conveniently  obtain 
suitable  paper  or  other  material,  will  address  this  office,  stating  the 
fact,  and  giving  post-office  address,  it  will  be  forwarded. 

Teachers  who  receive  the  Journal  will  please  read  this  Circular 
to  their  pupils. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  R.  FARR, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  great  importance  as  well  as  neces- 
sity of  this  work  is  manifest  by  the  statement  compiled  from  the 
census  of  teachers,  which  ^hows  that  we  have  over  four  thousand 
teachers  in  the  State  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession. 

With  this  great  army  of  permanent  workers  in  the  public  fi-ee 
schools  in  the  State,  it  is  of  the  utmost  need  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  work  of  their  chosen  profession.  In  no 
way  can  this  be  done  so  well  as  by  well  organized  county  Insti- 
tutes, where  the  teachers  are  brought  together  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  instructed  by  lecture,  drill  and  practical  illustrations. 

We  are  in  constant  receipt  of  communications  from  Superintendents 
enquiring  if  they  are  expected  to  hold  Teachers'  Institutes.  In  re- 
sponse to  them  and  all  others,  we  state  that  they  are,  and  that  they 
will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  any  failure  in  this  particular. 
Section  41  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Superintendents  "  to 
promote  the  improvement  and  efficiency  of  teachers  by  all  suitable 
and  proper  methods  under  directions  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction." 

It  is  by  authority  of  this  section  that  Institutes  have  always  been 
held  "  under  directions  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction," 
by  well-defined  rules  and  regulations;  and  as  the  great  good  derived 
from  them  is  manifest  on  every  hand,  it  would  be  criminal  to  discon- 
tipue  them  now.  Let  Superintendents  show  their  appreciation  of 
th^ir  honorable  position  by  throwing  renewed  zeal  into  this  special 
work. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(Ooatlnaed  from  page  460.) 


PROPERTY  DONATED  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  VESTED  IN  COUNTY 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

DotuUid  to  school  districts  vested  in  trustees  of  district, 

loi.  When  real  or  personal  property  is,  or  has  been,  donated  to  any  county  for 
the  benefit  of  public  free  schools  within  its  limits,  the  same  shall  be  vested  in  the 
county  school  board  of  the  county,  and  the  same  shall  be  managed  and  applied  by  the 
said  county  school  board ;  and  when  given  to  a  school  district,  shall  be  vested  in  the 
trustees  of  the  said  school  district  as  a  corporate  body,  and  shall  be  managed  and  ap- 
plied by  the  said  school  trustees  of  such  district  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  donor, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  county  school  board ;  and  in  case  of  any  change 
in  the  limits  of  the  district,  the  county  school  board  shall  make  provision  for  the  con- 
tinued fulfilment  of  the  ourposes  of  such  donors  as  far  as  practicable. 

TO  AUTHORIZE  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  TO  PERMIT  UNUSED  AND 
UNOCCUPIED  PUBLIC  FREE-SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

To  be  occupied  by  teachers  other  than  those  employed  by  school  trustees, 

102.  That  where  in  any  school  district  the  school-house  belonging  to  the  public 
free  school  of  said  district  is  unoccupied  and  unused  for  public  free  school  pur* 
poses,  because  of  want  of  school  funds  to  employ  a  teacher  therefor,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  school  trustees  for  the  district  in  which  said  school-house  is  situated  to 
permit  the  same,  under  such  regulations  and  rules  as  to  them  may  seem  proper,  to  be 
occupied  and  used  for  school  purposes  by  any  teacher,  though  not  employed  by  said 
school  board :  provided,  that  such  arrangement  shall  not  in  anywise  interfere  with  or 
prevent  said  school-house  being  occupied  and  used  at  any  time  by  said  trustees  for 
public  free  school  purposes. 

SCHOOI^HOUSES  AND  FURNITURE,  HOW  PROVIDED. 

Appeal  to  board  of  reference  from  action  of  district  board  in  fixing  location  of 
school-house;  appeals  in  other  cases  to  the  board  from  action  of  district  boards, 

103.  The  board  of  school  trustees  shall  provide  suitable  school-houses  with  proper 
furniture  and  appliances  in  every  school  district ;  and  to  that  end  may  hire,  purchase, 
or  build  such  houses  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  district  and  the  means  at  their 
disposal :  provided,  that  any  five  heads  of  families  belonging  to  the  district,  who  may 
feel  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  district  board  in  fixing  the  location  of  a  school- 
house  on  a  particular  spot,  or  in  discontinuing  a  school,  which  they  may  have  estab- 
lished by  employing  and  paying  a  teacher  in  any  house  they  may  have  purchased, 
hired,  or  occupied  free  of  rent  for  the  purposes  of  said  school,  shall  be  allowed  to 
appeal  from  such  action  to  a  special  board  of  reference,  to  be  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent  as  president,  and  any  two  trustees  whom  he  may  associate  with  him 
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from  any  other  district  in  the  county,  except  the  one  concerned ;  and  on  the  written 
request  of  heads  of  families  aforesaid,  addressed  to  the  county  superintendent,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  that  officer,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  reference  at  or  near  the  disputed  place  or  places,  giving  due  notice  to  all 
parties  concerned.  And  if,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  board  of  reference 
be  present,  the  said  board  shall  proceed  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  case,  to  examine  in 
person  all  competing  locations,  and  to  decide  where  the  school-house  in  question 
shall  stand ;  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  whether  the  school  in  question  shall  be  continued 
as  a  public  free  school ;  which  decision  shall  be  final.  This  board  shall  have  juris- 
diction over  all  questions  which  shall  be  presented  to  its  consideration  by  similar 
appeal  concerning  the  action  of  the  district  board  in  respect  to  any  subject  on  which 
the  district  board  now  has  final  power.  Any  action  taken  by  this  board  of  reference 
shall  be  duly  recorded  in  the  record  book  of  the  district  board  whose  action  is 
reviewed,  and  also  in  the  book  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

CONDEMNATION  OF  LAND  FOR  SCHOOI^HOUSES. 

104.  If  in  the  judgment  of  such  school  trustees  the  public  interests  demand  that  a 
school  house  be  located  on  a  particular  spot,  and  no  equitable  arrangement  for  its 
purchase  prove  to  be  practicable,  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  authorized,  and  it 
shall  be  its  duty,  to  cause  the  desired  parcel  of  land  to  be  surveyed  by  the  county  or 
other  competent  surveyor,  and  a  plat  of  the  same  to  be  filed  together  with  a  general 
statement  of  the  case,  with  the  clerk  of  the  cuunty  court,  and  thereupon  shall  ensue 
the  same  proceedings  as  are  prescribed  to  enable  a  company,  county  or  town  to  take 
land  without  the  owner's  consent  in  section  six  to  twenty-one  inclusive,  of  chapter 
fifty-six  of  the  Code  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  or  in  any  amendment  of 
the  same  or  other  law  providing  for  the  condemnation  of  lands  for  such  purposes : 
provided,  that  no  parcel  of  land  thus  condemned  shall  exceed  forty  square  poles  in 
a  city,  eighty  square  poles  in  an  incorporated  town,  or  five  acres  in  the  country ;  and 
provided  also,  that  no  dwelling,  yard,  garden  or  orchard,  shall  be  invaded,  nor  in  an 
unincorporated  village  any  space  within  one  hundred  feet  of  a  dwelling,  nor  in  the 
country  any  space  within  four  hundred  yards  of  a  mansion-.house  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner;  and  provided  further,  that  if  the  land  condemned,  lying  in  a  county 
outside  of  a  city  or  incorporated  town,  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said for  five  years  continuously,  the  title  thereto  shall  revert  to  the  original  owner,  his 
heirs  or  assigns. 

STYLE  AND  EXPENSE  OF  STRUCTURE  OF  SCHOOI^HOUSES. 

105.  In  erecting  or  providing  school-houses  for  public  free  schools,  the  utmost 
economy  shall  be  observed  consistent  with  health  and  decency,  and  no  house  shall  be 
erected  without  first  consulting  with  the  county  superintendent  concerning  the  style 
of  the  structure  and  the  arrangements  about  the  buildings  and  grounds.  No  public 
school  shall  be  allowed  in  any  building  which  is  not  in  such  condition  and  provided 
with  such  conveniences  as  are  required  by  a  due  regard  to  decency  and  health ;  and 
when  a  school-house  shall  appear  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  thus 
unfit  for  occupancy,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  condemn  the  same,  and  immediately  to 
give  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  district  school  tnis* 
tees,  and  thenceforth  no  public  free  school  shall  be  held  therein,  nor  shall  any  part  of 
the  state  or  county  fund  be  applied  to  support  any  school  in  such  house  until  the 
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county  superintendent  shall  certify  in  writing  to  the  board  of  district  school  trustees 
that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  such  building  and  with  the  appliances  per- 
taining thereto. 

SCHOOL   DISTRICT  NOT   ENTITLED   TO   FUNDS  UNTIL  PROVISION 
IS  MADE  FOR  SCHOOI^HOUSES,  &c. 

io6.  No  school  district  shall  receive  any  part  of  the  funds  unless  it  has  made  pro* 
vision  for  school-houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  text-books  for  indigent  children,  and 
all  other  means  and  appliances  needful  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  schools. 

IVAen  state  funds  to  be  paid  for  school  purposes, 

107.  No  state  money  shall  be  paid  for  a  public  free  school  in  any  school  district, 
until  there  is  filed  with  the  county  superintendent  a  written  statement,  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  district  school  trustees,  testifying  that  the  school 
has  been  kept  in  operation  for  five  months  during  the  current  school  year,  or  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  which  shall  secure  the  keeping  it  in  operation  that 
length  of  time:  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  unavoidable  discontinuance  of  a  school 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  required,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  allowed 
to  relax  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  to  decide  the  case  on  its  merits. 

WHO  ADMITTED  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  PUPILS  FROM  CONTIGUOUS 

STATES. 

Pupils  from  adjoining  districts;  white  and  colored  to  be  separate;  who  excluded, 

108.  The  public  free  schools  shall  be  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one  years,  residing  within  the  school  district ;  and  the  school  board  of 
any  district  bordering  on  another  state :  provided  said  state  grants  the  same  privilege 
to  the  state  of  Virginia,  may,  in  its  discretion,  admit  into  the  schools,  free  of  tuition, 
persons  of  school  age  residing  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  near  thereunto, 
if  their  parents  or  guardians  pay  taxes  in  the  said  school  districts ;  and  the  Board  of 
Ekiucation  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  to  make  regulations  whereby  the 
children  of  one  district  may  attend  the  schools  in  an  adjoining  district,  either  in  or 
out  of  the  county :  provided  that  no  school  has  been  located  and  opened  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  said  children  reside,  and  sufficiently  near  to  attend  the  same,  or  if 
located  and  opened,  that  some  unavoidable  hindrance  prevents  their  attendance ;  and 
the  cost  of  their  tuition  be  drawn  from  the  funds  pertaining  to  the  district  wherein 
they  reside :  provided  that  white  and  colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  same 
school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  same  general  regulations  as  to  management, 
usefulness,  and  efficiency ;  and  any  violation  of  the«e  regulations  which  will  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  or  any  discrimination  in  the  pay  of  teachers  in  the  same 
grade  of  schools  in  any  school  district,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  the 
removal  of  the  county  school  superintendent  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  shall  be 
lawful  for  boards  of  district  school  trustees,  in  their  discretion,  to  admit  as  pupils  into 
the  public  free  schools  of  their  respective  districts,  persons  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty- five  years,  on  the  prepayment  of  tuition  fees,  under  regulations 
to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education :  provided  such  admission  of  pupils  over 
twenty-one  years,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  district  school  trustees,  impair  the 
usefulness  and  efficiency  of  such  school. 
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Heniy  D.  Thorean,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  B  P.  Whipple,  Mm.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  John  Q.  Whittier. 
i09"BTery  Librarian,  and  every  person  wishing  to  add  the  best  books  to  his  Library,  should  have 
this  Catalogue. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

Attractions  for  1884-6. 

No  priDted  periodical  can  take  the  place  of  parent,  pastor,  or  school-teacher ; 
bat  a  good  magazine  can  supplement  their  work  and  influence  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that — instead  of  *'  Can  we  afford  to  take 
Sf,  Nicholas  ?^^ — the  question  of  every  easiest  household  in  English-speaking 
countries,  to-day,  should  be  "  Can  we  afford  not  to  take  Si.  Nicholas  t  '* 

The  magazine,  during  its  eleven  happy  years  of  existence,  under  the  editoi[ial 
charge  of 

mABT  HAPES  DODGE, 

has  grown  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  readers ;  and  their  interest  and 
intelligent  enjoyment  have  constantly  inspired  the  editor  and  publishers  to  fresh 
effort.  To-day,  its  strength  is  in  its  wholesome  growth,  its  sympathy  with  young  life, 
its  hearty  recognition  of  the  movement  of  events,  and  its  steadily  increasing  literary 
and  pictoral  resources.  The  following  are  some  of  the  good  things  already  secured 
for  future  numbers  of  St.  Nicholas. 

"  HIS  ONE  FAULT,"  a  serial  story  for  boys,  by  the  popular  author,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge. 

"PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED,"  illustrated  papers  on  famous  places  in 
Europe.    By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

"  HISTORIC  GIRLS,"  a  companion  series  to  "  Historic  Boys."  By  E.  S. 
Brooks. 

*< READY  FOR  BUSINESS;"  suggestions  to  boys  about  to  choose  an  occu- 
pation,— based  on  personal  interviews  with  prominent  representatives  of  various 
trades  and  professions.     By  G.  J.  Manson. 

"DRIVEN  BACK  TO  EDEN."  a  serial.     By  E.  P.  RoE. 

"  TALKS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS,"  a  series  of  popular  papers,  by  H.  H. 
(Helen  Jackson.( 

"AMONG  THE  LAW-MAKERS;"  recollections  of  a  boy-page  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate, — containing  much  political  information,  both  instructive  and  amusing.  By 
Edmund  Alton. 

"  DAVY  AND  THE  GOBLIN,"  a  very  funny  serial  story  by  a  new  writer, 
Charles  Carryl. 

SHORT  STORIES  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

"THE  PROGRESS  OF  INVENTION;"  "From  Palanquin  to  Parlor  car," 
"  From  Cross-bow  to  loo-ton  Gun,"  etc.     Descriptive  papers,  by  Chas.  E.  Bolton. 

"ART  WORK  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS;"  papers  on  decorative  handicraft. 
By  Chas.  G.  Leland. 

"  SHEEP  OR  SILVER  ?  "  a  story  of  Texan  life.  By  the  late  Rev.  William 
M.  Baker. 

"  A  GARDEN  OF  GIRLS,"  being  six  short  stories  for  girls,  by  Six  Leading 
Writers. 

"  TALES  OF  TWO  CONTINENTS ;  "  stories  of  adventure,  by  H.  H.  Boyesen. 

"  CARTOONS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS."  funny  pictures,  by  St.  Nicholas 
Artists. 

"FROM  BACH  TO  WAGNER;"  brief,  pointed  biographies  of  great 
musicians.     By  Agatha  Tunis. 

SPECIAL  PAPERS  by  chosen  writers,  including  Mary  Hallock  Foole,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  G.  B.  Battlett.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  Julia  Schayer,  Ann  Lea  Merrill,  W.  O.  Stoddard,  D.  Ker, 
Ernest  Ingersol),  Clara  E.  Clement,  Lieutenant  Schwalka. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  will  be  the  work  of  the  very  best  artists  and  en- 
gravers,— and  their  will  be  plenty  of  them.  In  the  November  and  December  num- 
bers are  beautiful  COLORED  FRONTISPIECES, 

Buy  the  November  number  for  the  children.  It  costs  only  25  cents,  and  all  book 
and  newsdealers  sell  it.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year,  and  nuw  is  just  the 
time  to  subscribe.  A  free  specimen  copy  of  St.  Nicholas  will  he  sent  on  request. 
Mention  this  paper.  The  Century  Co.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers^  Stationers^  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC, 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 

E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  liYd  temi-moDthly  Joanutl  for  Teachera.  Out  of  the  unial  rats.  An  entirely  new  thing  in 
edncationftl  Journallflm.    Premium  and  club  offers  unparalleled.    8end  for  free  sample. 

"THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  Journal  of  current  events  for  school  use :  clean,  fbll,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  best  upper^rade  supplementary  reading  in  the  market  Ten  trial  copies  for  ten  cents. 
Saye  your  postal  cards.    Tell  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different. 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Vonr  grades.  1st,  Sd,  8d  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  derices  for  training  children  to*  be 
**  wide  awake  "  when  they  read.  Real  **  monotony  killers"  and  ** eye-openers."  The  children  eqjoy 
fhem.    No  fkve  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  you  wish. 

Address,  E.  0.  YAILB,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Please  tell  in  what  Journal  you  saw  this. 

IT    ST-A.1TDS    ^T    THE    HE^ID. 
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THE  LIMT-RDNHM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdacing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Thepe  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestio  Sewing  Maohlne  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.   - 


THE  CEISTTURY  for  1885. 

PAPERS  ON  THF  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  importent  feature  of  Thb  Gs!«vubt  M aoazsink  for  the  coming  year— indeed,  perhaps  the 
battles  of  the  War  for  tho  Union,  written  by  geneml  officers  high  in  command  aron  both  the  Federal  and 
most  important  ever  underralcen  by  the  magazine — will  be  a  series  of  separate  pspers  on  the  great 
the  Confederate  sides,— General  Grant  (whu  writes  of  Vicksburg,  Shiloh,  and  other  battles),  Generals 
Longstreet,  MoClellan.  Beauregard,  Koeecrans,  Hill,  Admiral  Porter,  and  others.  The  series  opens  in 
the  Horember  CsifTDRT  with  a  graphically  illustrated  article  on 

THK  BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN, 
written  by  the  Confederate  generMl,  Q.  T.  Banuregard.    Brief  sketches,  entitled  **  Recollections  of  a 
FrlTate,**  Papers  chronicling  speciil  events,  descriptions  of  Tarions  auxiliary  branches  of  the  service, 
etc.,  will  supplement  the  more  important  ^eries  by  the  various  generals 

A  strict  regnrd  f  >r  accuracy  will  guide  the  preparation  of  the  illustrations,  for  which  Tea  Cbv- 
TURT  has  at  its  dlspoeal  a  very  large  quantity  of  photographs,  drawings,  portraits,  maps,  plans,  etc., 
hitherto  unused.  The  aim  Is  to  present  in  this  series,  not  ufflclal  reports,  but  commanding  officers' 
aocouDlB  of  their  plans  and  operations,— interesting  pers'^nal  experiences  which  will  record  leading 
events  of  the  war,  and  possess,  at  the  same  time,  a  historical  value  not  earily  to  be  calculated. 

FICTION. 
In  this  line  Tbs  Cbrtobt  will  maintain  its  prestige,  and  fUmish  the  best  stories  by  American 
writers  that  can  be  procured.    In  November  begins 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  W.  D.  HOWSLLS. 
Author  of  *'  Venetian  Days,**  **  A  Modern  Instance,  etc.    This  story  deals  with  the  rise  of  an  American 
buslncfls  man.    A  novel  by  Henry  James,  a  novelette  by  Grace  Oenio  Litchfield,  and  short  stories  by 
**  Uncle  Bemus,"  Frank  R.  Stockton,  H.  H.  Boyesoh,  T.  A.  Janvier,  H.  H.,  Jallan  Hawthorne,  and 
other  •qnaily  well-known  writers  will  appear  at  various  times. 

mSCELLANIOUS  FEATUBB8. 
Under  this  heading  mav  be  Included  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Cities  of  Itely  by  W.  D.  Howells 
the  illostrations  being  reproductions  of  etchings,  and  drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell ;  a  series  on 

THB  NEW  NORTHWEST, 
being  an  interesting  group  of  papers  by  B.  V   Bmalley,  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  Principal  Grant  (of 
Kingston,  Ontario),  and  others,  deecrlptlve  of  little-known  regions ;  papers  on  French  and  American 
art,— soolpture  and  painting,  with  some  exquisite  Illustrations ;  papers  on 

A8TR0M0UT,  ABCHITEOTURB.  AND  HI8T0ET, 
the  firrt  being  by  Profeasor  Langley  and  <  there.    Under  Architecture  are  included  more  of  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer*8  articles  on  Churches,  City  and  Country  Houses,  etc.    Colonel  George  B.  Waring,  Jr., 
wlU  dcMsrlbe 

PROGRESS  IN  SANITARY  DRAINING. 
B.  0.  Stedman, Edmund  Goese,  and  others  will  fbrnish  literary  essays;  George  W.  Cable  will  contri- 
bute In  various  ways ;  several  papers  on  spurt  and  adventure  will  soon  be  published,  and 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 
will  write  from  time  to  time  on  outdoor  subjects. 

Beaders  of  The  Cx^Tuar  may  feel  sure  of  keeping  abreMt  of  the  times  on  leading  snl^ects  that 
may  properly  come  within  the  province  of  a  monthly  magazine.  Its  circnl«tion  Is  now  about  140,000 
monthly,  tne  November  number  exceeding  that  figure.  Subscriptions  should  date  from  this  number, 
beginning  the  War  Series  and  Mr.  HowelPs  novel.  Price  $4.00  a  year,  86  cents  a  number.  All  book- 
sellers and  newsdealers  sell  it  and  take  subsnriptions,  or  n^mlttancemay  be  made  to  the  publishers. 
A  free  specimen  copy  of  The  Centdkt  wfll  be  sent  on  request.    Mention  this  paper. 

The  Certubt  Co.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular   Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices ; 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  $1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $1.20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

THEE  lilTING  JLGE  has  been  published  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
has  met  with  continuous  commendation  and  success. 

it  gives  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  or  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inexpensive 
form,  considering  iu%  amount  of  matter,  and  with  a  combined  freshness  and  com* 
pleteness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches 

of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical, 

and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign 

Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

B^OREMiOST    LIVINO  TTKITEHS. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  dep>artment  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  great 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation,  that  while 
within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  em- 
braces whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
events  or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family 
general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

"  Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers  appear  in  The  Living  Age  in 
their  best  moods.  Art,  science,  and  literature  find  fresh  and  eloquent  expression  in 
its  pages  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day ;  and  the  reader  is  kept  well 
abreast  of  the  current  thought  of  the  age.'* — Boston  Journal. 

"  It  has  now  for  many  years  held  the  first  place  of  all  our  serial  publications. 
The  only  possible  objection  thgt  could  be  urged  to  it  is  the  immense  amount  of  read- 
ing it  gives  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art  literature,  biography, 
philosophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  be  found  in  it.  Its  readers  are  supplied  with  the 
best  literature  of  the  day." — Churchman^  N.  Y. 

**  It  baa  long  been  one  of  the  moet  attractive  literary  companions  of  the  time,  and  it  maj  be  tnith- 
ftilly  and  cordially  nid  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valuelen  page.** — N. T.  Tribune. 

**  Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all 
are  fonna  here ;  and  it  is  truly  a  panoramic  exhibition  of  the  Living  Age.  It  fbrnishes  more  for  the 
money  it  costs  than  any  other  periodical  within  our  knowledge.*' — The  Watchman,^1loeton. 

'*  With  each  revolving  year  it  increases  in  value.  No  other  periodical  gives  so  diversified  a  view  of 
current  literature  " — Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburgh. 

'  There  Is  nothing  like  it.**~Christian  at  Work,  N.  T. 

**  It  has  for  us  an  interest  and  value  beyond  those  of  any  other  publication.  Coming  once  a  week, 
it  gives,  while  yet  ft-esh,  the  productions  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  d«y," — Montreal  Gasette. 

**  Through  its  pages  al3ae,  it  is  possible  to  be  as  well  informed  in  current  literature  as  by  the 
perusal  of  a  long  list  of  monthlies."— Philadelphia  Inquirer 

**  It  enablei  the  reader  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  thought  and  literary  work  of  our  time.** — 
Christian  Union,  N.  T. 

"  Foremost  of  the  eclectic  periodicals  '*— N.  Y.  World. 

'*  It  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensable  literature." — Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

'*It  saves  not  only  time,  but  money."— Pacifl'^  Chnrchman,  Sao  Francisco. 

'*  It  has  become  indispensable." — New  York  Observer 

**  It  still  keep«  to  the  front,  as  the  best  of  all  magaEines.  If  limited  to  but  one  publication,  we 
would  infinitely  prefer  Thb  Livino  Aoi  to  all  othe'S.  It  stands  alone  in  its  excellence."— Morning 
Star,  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

^  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age." — Spectator,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Published  webklt  at  S8  00  a  vear,  free  of  postage 

4^T0  NEW  8UBSCBIBER8  for  the  year  1885,  remitting  before  January  1,  the  numbers  of  1884, 
issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  '  e  sent  ok\tts 

Clttb' Prices  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreizn  Literature. 

[**  Possessed  of  the  Thb  Living  Aor  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  sub- 
Kriber  wlli  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."— Philadelphia  Evening  BuUetinJ 

For  $10  60,  Thb  Liviko  Aqb  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or 
Baxar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid ;  or,  for  $9.60,  Thb  Liviiio  Aob  Mid  the  St.  Nicholas  or  Lippin- 
cott's  Monthly.    Address,  LITTBLL  k  CO.,  Boston. 
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LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rose   Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  arc  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered? 

Q^M  <y.S  XO  irt  u 

P-l  fcs  fc  rf  g  5 
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MoSHANC  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manafiactare  those  celebrated  Rella 
and  Ctalmefi  for  Sebools,  €ol- 
le^es,  Ao.  Prioee  aod  catalogaee 
sent  firee.    Addren 

H.  McSbari  a  Oo.,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


«  f%  II VH  Songs  for  Schools  and  Famillee  (Words  and  Music),  64  pages,  90  choice  songs,  10  cts. 
m  I  I  III  I ji  (mailed),  $1  per  doz.  Acme  Songs,  No.  2  (ready  in  April),  same  fise  and  price. 
il  I  Wl  M  Acme  Songs,  Rudlmental;  Key  of  C,  same  siae  and  price.  Acme  Songs  for  the 
I  ■  I  J  11  I J  International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  April,  May,  June,  adapted  to  each  lesson. 
±M.\AiMM,mM  22  pages,  40  songs,  6  cts.,  26  for  $1  (mailed).  Acme  Songs  for  Decoration  Day  and 
a  year's  patriotism,  32  pages.  40  songs,  6  cts.  Acme  Songs  for  Temperance,  32  pages,  6  cts.  **  Songs 
for  Millions,"  Pres.  Smith,  Ponghkeepsie        Address, 

J.  C.  O.  REDINGTON, 

267  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  "Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies"  and  copy  of  "Modem  Home  and 
School."     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS*  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,   IND.    . 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
tm-  I^EXINGTOM,  CIIVCIIVNATI  AND  M>1JISTII.I.E,  -«[ 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOVT0WEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOXJISVILIuE    AND    CINCIIVIV-AlXI, 
Connecting  at  these  points  for 

lVas1i¥llle,  Hemphls  and  Texas  Polnto, 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 
RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOVTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


ODR  NEW  SCHOOL  AiDS«:::rrjs:i 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  rewanl,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gilt  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  It  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  anv  amount  you  wish,  stating  numbo'  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
sorely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.    Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order. 

FiNx  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  P*. 
(509) 


nSSoa  ^TbEcrsivE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

m 


JOSEPH  CILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoLoBr  ALLOEALERSThrouchoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION- 1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

SstabllalMd  in  1887. 

8np«rl*r  B*lls  of  Oomw  mmd  ffa^jy—Blid 

ScAoote,  /laraw,  JTscforfM,  Cbwni-JkMtMf,  Art 
Alarwu,  Tow^r  Cloeb,  •(«.  PtiUg  Wmrrmmttd, 

nisatnl«d  Cstalonc  mbi  Pre*. 
VAHDona  *  Tm,  lOl  X.  M  Bu,  ClndaauL 


pq-QW  READY. 

BlBghAH's  IifttiB  UnuBBar. 

New  Edition.     Revised  and  in  great  part    Rewritten  by  W.  GORDON 

McCABE,  A.  M.,  head  master  of  the  University  School, 

Petersburg,  Va.    Price,  I1.08.    On  receipt 

of  which  copies  will  be  sent 

for  examination. 

E.  H.  BUTIiER  Sc  CO.,  PuLbliahers, 

Nob.  z7  ft  zg  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  NEW 

Ho.  3  mm  mM  m 

Apply  at  this  Office. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNi^L  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE   DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adyance. 

Address  WII.  F.  FOX,  £dltor, 

JV6,  J2g  IV,  Main  Street,  Rickmondy  Va, 

(510) 


Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  following  School  Supplies. 
M<^GUFFEY'S  REVISED  READING  CHARTS. 

HeHgned  to  ace&tnpany  McCtMffey'B  Bevised  B/Bodm^B, 

BIeGrFFBT'8  RBYI8BO  READING  CHARTS  comprise : 

I.  TwtDtj-fbur  primarj  Imcods,  od  twraij-fonr  ohwta,  printed  In  large.  n«w.  and  bcMtital  type,  and  eaeh  Umob  illutvftttd  wltk 
a  weU-«ieeatad,  orlflaal  dMlgn. 

TlMM  iMflona  baglB  with  the  ■laplcst  ponlble  words,  and  make  gradual  progrem  ilow.  but  sure — with  aTerj  ohart.  Thtj  an 
•daptad  to  tha  OBJECT,  LETTEK.  WOED,  or  PHONIC  METHOD— or  a  oombtnatlon  of  any  of  theie  mcthodi. 

Word*  In  LEGIBLE  8CBIPT  are  on  etrery  chart,  enabling  the  pupiU  to  reproduec  the  words  of  the  lessons  in  wrltlaf. 

n.  A  ftall  sheet,  large  SOMAN  ALPHABET,  capitals  andsmaU  letters,  and  NUMERAL  FIGURES. 

m.  A  fhU  sheet,  large  SCRIPT  ALPHABET,  capitals  and  small  letters. 

lY.  A  praotloal  COLOR  CHART,  beantinilly  and  clearly  exhibiting  the  Priaary  and  Secoadary  colors,  and  the  oampeallleB  of 
the  latter. 

V.  A  fhll  sheet,  large  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 

IHeGUVFB Y'8  RBVI8BD  CHARTS  oomprise  »  Nos.  are  enUrely  new,  and  were  prepared  ts meat  the «•> 
aaad  for  a  good  series  of  Charts  and  Object  Lessons  for  the  youngest  pupils.  Site  of  Charts,  18  z  SB  inches.  No  other  Charts 
eoeriilBO  so  many  attraetire  and  nseftil  features. 

HcGUFFBY'S  RBYISBO  CHARTS,  Manilla*  on  Roller tS.OO. 

The  Charu  on  Rollers  ean  be  sent  by  mail,  in  pasteboard  case,  on  reoHpt  of  00  oents  additional  for  postage  and  cost  of  Bailing. 
HcGUFFBY'S  RBYISBO  CHARTS,  Manilla  Board,  In  Portfolio    .      •      •      .      5.00. 

Where  the  Charts  are  exposed  to  dirt  or  other  ii^nry,  the  Stroag  Portfolio  is  desirable  for  their  preserration. 
HoGUFFBY'S  RBYISBO  CHARTS,  Manilla,  with  RerolTlnc  Stand    .      .      •      7.50. 

The  most  praetloal  and  oooTenient  way  for  class  use. 
MoGUFFBY'S  RBYISBO  CHARTS,  on  hoary  Tar  Boards lO.OO* 

They  are  Bovnted  on  the  beet  quality  of  Tar  Boards,  and  printed  on  fine  book  pi^er,  and  are  almost  indestmetibto. 

ECLECTIC  WRITING  CARDS. 

72  NUMBERS  ON   36  CARDS. 

The  BCLBCTIC  WRITING  CAROS  are  caoh  is  inohes  long  by  9  Inchss  wide,  with  loop  attAohed  tor 
mg  on  the  wails  of  the  sohool-room. 

■aoh  Number  Preeents  But  One  Letter  or  Prlnolple. 

The  Importaaee  of  this  feature  can  not  be  oTer>estiBaied ;  It  will  be  appreeiated  by  erery  praetloal  teacher. 
The  letters  are  white  on  a  black  ground,  and  are  of  a  larger  slie  than  Is  asoally  employed  in  Writing  Charts. 
CMlljr  raid  rad  atadled  atsdhiteMe  arUdrtr  to  \tfa  ftel. 


Thcj  i 

FoTerarealenoern  iMtfueUngclaeses.  a  description  ofeaohTeuer  is  glTon  oa  its  Card. 
The  thirty -elx  Cards  are  put  up  in  a  neat  box,  for  oonfenienoe  la  handling,  and  for  their  better  preserration  when  not  In  « 
Pbic»— Mounted  oa  heary  Boards,  with  box  ^  "^ 


opubl 
rKele 


Also  published  on  Manilla  Boards 1.00. 

ileelie  Hand-Book  of  Penmanship 80. 


ECLECTIC  SERIES  OF  NEW  SCHOOL  WALL  MAPS. 

"^^yTWt^U  I«AXB8X,  B£8X,  AND  CHBAPE8X.<<«^ 

THIS    SERIES   COMPRISES; 


1.  TBS  KX1II8PHBBB8      .... 

8.    XtmOFB 6.00 

ai    ASIA 0.00 

4.    AFRICA &00 

0.    K  O&TH  IXZBIOA S.00 

e.  SOUTH  AMERICA      ......  0.00 

7.    maTBD  BTATSS OXW 


e.   WOULD.   Meroator. 


e.    BA8TBBN  B3BKIBFHSBX  ....     0.00 

10.  WB8TXBH  HXmSFHXBB        .       .       .      0.00 

11.  PAIiSSTnrB  AND  CANAAN     .       .       .     0.00 
ISL    OXNTRAL  8TATBS 0.00 

(Ohio,  IndiAxut,  nilnola,  and  Kantaoky.) 
IS.    CHART  OF  BLXM*T ART  GXOO&APHT,  0.00 


9l«e,  d0  by  ff-tf  imelkee.    JTewMtotf  en  the  hemi  euntmrn,  vmmimKea  and  mupplimd  tHth  eac- 
frm  h^mvtf  roller  am«l  af  lelk« 

^  THB  BCLBCTIC  MAPS  are  the  mostAraiplete,  kradaoMe  ud  raWtMitlal  BdiMl  Maps  eTerpabllshcd. 

Ko  others  ean  oompare  with  them. 

NEW  EOLEOnO  OHABTS  «>'  HUMAN  ANATOMY  0  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Da.  Aaouw  Wiloor.  P.  B.  8.  E.,  ofthe  Edinburgh  Medical  Sobool.    Complete  in  threesheeu.    Sameaiie  and  style  as  Maps. 
I.  THE  SKELETON,  MUSOULAR  SYSTEM,  D10E8TITE  OROAIf B,  Ele. 
Q.  THE  OBAAIIS  OF  DIQESTION,  cmcVLATIOIf  AHD  EXOBETIOIf. 
IIL  THE  NERTOV8  8T8TEM  AND  ORGANS  OF  SENSE.  Set,  $lft.SO. 

Vkmmm  muimm  una  ehmrim  «HII  he  eaeprmmttea  parepmM  f •  any  otftoe  in  the  VnUe^  Btatem 
•w  rccolpf  of  tHe  priee  natned. 


THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

W«>  tM  la  thii  B&rtm  tb»  bagjnniag  of  »  battar  and  briiditar  day  for  the  mading  cbiiL— iV.  F. 

Popular  Series  of  Readers 

Compieie  in  SLk  Books.    Bound  in  Cloth. 

Teachers  prefer  the  Popalar  Series  of  Readers  because  they  are  in  harmoof 
with  the  progressive  educational  sentiment  of  the  time«,  and  fur  their 
PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES,  SCRIPT  EXERCISES. 

LITERARY  EXCELLENCE,  EASY  GRADATION. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS,  MODERN  METHODS- 

USEFUL  INFORMATION,  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION. 

The  Series  b  approved  by  leading  educators  and  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  

Lippincott's  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

A  STEt01Sr03S^C-2'_ 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharplesi  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips.     Profusely  illustrated. 

lTA.TXJEt-AwIj   I^HIIjOSOMI^H'. 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips,  authors  of  **  Astrono- 
my," etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  A  Key  to  this  work  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  teachers. 

3L.ESS03SrS  I3Sr  OKEDNa:iSTIt^y. 

By  Professor  William  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Translator  of  Wurtz's 
«  Chemistry.'*     Fully  illustrated. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE.     By  Professor  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  S., 
M.  D.     With  140  illustrations. 

All  an  bound  uniform  in  style.    l2mo.    Half  roan,  oloth  eides. 


WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

nvm     (The'' Pocket,"  "Comprehensive,"  "UNABRIDGED; 
inmANA  \      "Primary,"  '*  Academic,"  QUARTO/'     ^inUlmtiaM. 

■DraOHS.  j^  "ScllOOl,"         "Octavo,"  and  j 

standard  Works  of  Reference,  Essenlial  in  Every  School 

LIPPINCOrrS  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

LIPPINCOTT'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPi«:DIA.     10  VOLS., 

WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


The  publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school  officers 
regarding  any  changes  contemplated  in  their  text  books.     Descriptive  catalogues, 
containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 
Address  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Pubilshert, 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(612) 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

flimpU  Oopy  and 
IntraduetloB  Pite*. 

]iUItDO€H*S  ANAETTIO  BLOCCTION  (i) 91.00 

EGLECmc  €OHPI^£T£  BOOK-KlUBPIIVe  (aV*  .  . .       50 

H ORTOIVS  €nEXEI8TBT-€#niplete  (3)  V 1«10 

WHITE'S  OBAIi  I^l»S01f  S  Ilf  MIJHB£B  (4) HO 

CCI.BCTIC  SCHOOIi  GEOII£TBT(5) OO 

BAT'S  NEW  A6TBOBrOH¥(6) 1,JM 

(1)  NOW  READY.  ANALYTIC  ELOCUTION,  by  the  well-known  veteimn 
Actor,  Reader,  and  Instructor  in  Elocution,  James  E.  Murdoch,  a«thor  of  A  Plba 
FOR  Spoken  Language.  A  complete  and  practical  exposition  of  the  only  true  and 
scientific  method  of  developing  the  speaking  voice.  Fnlly  illostrated  by  numeroos 
extiacts  from  the  best,  sources,  to  which  are  added  seventy  pages  of  selected  Read- 
ings.    i2mo.  clolhf^half  roan,  504  pages. 

(2)  NOW  READY.  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  BOOK  KEEPING.  By  Ira 
Mayhsw.  The  cheapest  and  most  practical  work  yet  oftiered  on  this  subject.  Its 
.methods  have  been  tested  by  15  yean  experience.  Double  Entry  is  clearly  eluci- 
dated.   Many  new  and  valuable  special  forms,  suggestedi    150  pages,  half  roan. 

Xey  and  Blanks  alsQ  nearly  ready, 

t. 

(3)  NOW  READY.  New  Edittion  of  Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  completed 
by  the  edition  of  chapters  on  Organic  Chemistry*    Half  roan,  504  pages,  i2mo. 

(4)  READY  DECEMBER  15.  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER.  For  Teach- 
ers.  By  E.  E.  White,  A.  M.  This  work  is  not  simply  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  but 
an  exhaustive  treatise  containing  the  Exercises  to  be  nsed  by  the  Teacher  in  .the  in- 
struction of  primary  classes  in  tiumber.  It  is  a  Complete  and  practical  Guide,  indis- 
pensable to  every  teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

(5)  ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY.  A  revision  of  Evan*s  School  Geome- 
try, by  J.  J.  Burns,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  O.;  formerly  Ohic 
State  School  Commissioner.  In  this  revision  the  work  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
«'  New  Geometry,"  and  is  especially  adapted  to  High  Schools  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  exercises  and  original  demonstrations.     lamo.,  half  roan,  155  pages. 

(6)  RRADY  JANUARY  i,  1885.  RAY'S  ASTRONOMY,  revisedby  the  author, 
S.  H.  Pbabody,  Regent  of  University  of  IlHonois,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of 
astronomical  science.  All  recent  established  discoveries  are  included  especially 
those  relating  to  solar  and  planetary  physics.     i2mo.;  half  roan,  about  350  pages. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
CttuitmaH  and  New  York. 


Educational  Publi$her9, 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


"x\EW  NATIONAL  SERIES." 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READEM. 

These  books  are  not  only  the  most  beautiful  School  Readers  ever  issued,  but 
they  are  also  unequalled  in  character  and  arrangement  of  the  lessons.  An  examina- 
tioo  will  foUy  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  claim. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

This  series  presents  a  minimum  of  theory  with  a  maximfim  of  practice.  It  adopts 
the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  language  is  clear  and  exact.  The  Elementary 
and  the  Practical  (first  part  of  the  National)  constitute  the  abridged  course  for  common 
schools,  and  the  Elementary  and  National  the  complete  course  for  graded  schools, 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  text  books  ever  issued.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  now  more  largely  used  than  all  competing^  Histories  combined^  It  is 
the  standard  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  other  leading  Western  cities  and  towns. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

comprising  Ancient,  Medinevai,  and  Modem  Peoples.     For  the  convenience  of  teach- 
ers who  may  wish  it,  the  Ancient  and  Modern  History  are  bound  separately. 

BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING  SERIES. 

«Tbis  new  and  beautiful  system  of  drawing  is  now  ready.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
skillful  teacher  to  avoid  the  defects  of  existing  series,  and  to  bring  before  the  public 
many  new  and  valuable  features,  which  render  this  the  most  perfect  system  of  indus 
trial  drawing.  v 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Edited  and  endorsed  for  the  use  of  schools  (in  accordance  with  the  recent  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subject)  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  of  the 
W.  CT.  U.  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hun^  Supt. 

BARDEEN'S  COMPLETE  RHETORIC. 

This  book  treats  of  the  following  elements:  i.  Sentence  making.  2.  Conversa- 
tion, 3.  Letter  Writing.  4.  The  Essay.  5.  Oratory.  6.  Poetry.  The  treatment 
of  this  work  throughout  is  eminently  practical. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Complete  two. book  scries,  with  latest  data,  beautiful  maps,  new  standard  time, 
'and  all  other  '' modem  improvements.*'  The  plan  of  teaming  by  comparison  or 
association  of  ideas,  so  peculiar  to  this  series,  is  w<Hthy  of  special  attention. 

SILL'S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Practical,  systematic,  and  complete.  Useless  verbiage  eliminated,  and  English 
Grammar  treated  comprehensively  in  one  convenient-sized  volume  at  small  cost. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

Embracing  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy, 
and  Botany. 

These  books  have  attained  a  phenomenal  success,  and  the  .demand  is  constantly 
increasing.  They  present  the  cream  of  the  respective  studies ;  and  the  treatment  of 
the  subjects  is  not  only  exceedingly  practical,  but  always  remarkably  interesting  to 
the  pupils. 

The  Nation  ax.  Series  comprises  more  than  three  hundred  pnbligations,  repre- 
senting text-books  adapted  to  every  grade  of  common  school  and  college  classes. 
Specimen  pages  sent  free  of  cost  to  any  address.     Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

rUBLISHERS'  WAREHOUSES:  111  &  113  WILLIAM  ST., 
New  York  City;  84  <Sc  36  MADISON  ST.,  Chicago. 
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Wtf .  ELLIS  JONES,  PRINTER,  TWELFTH  ST. 


CPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS 

^  ARE  THE  KATZOKAI.  STANDARiD. 

Throughout  the  United  States  schools  which  have  attained  the  highest  profi- 
ciency in  practical  writing,  without  a  special  teacher,  have  used  and  are  using  the 
SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM,  which  includes 

THE  TRACING  COURSE, 

THE  SHORTER  COURSE, 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Complete  for  Every  Reqtiireinent. 

Send  25  cents  for  "THEORY  OF  SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP." 
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BITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING 

Aims  to  Do  a  Few  Things  Well. 

It  Teaches :  i,  to  make  working-drawings,  to  scale,  of  any  simple  object;   2,  to 

execute  such  drawings  so  accurately  that  the  article  represented  may  be  made  BY 

A  MECHANIC,  following  these  drawings,  with'  certainty  and  precision ;  3,  to 

make  a  drawing  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  the  appearance  of 

simple  objects,  either  singly  or  in  groups ;  4,  to  compose  an  original 

design,  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  any  object  of  general  use. 
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Value  of  Literary  Oulture  to  the  Teacher. 

By  J.  E.  Stubbs. 

II. 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  an  illustrative  way,  the  value  of  literary 
culture  in  the  every-day  work  of  the  school-room.  This  value  is 
seen,  first, 

IN   ITS  INSTRUCTIVE  POWER. 

One  of  the  rarest  gifts,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to  be  found 
among  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  is  that  of  telling  a  story  with 
skill — a  power  which  gives  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  most  effi- 
cient vehicles  of  conveying  instruction  to  children.  In  truth,  it  is  the 
natural  means  of  educating  childhood.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  the  discussion  between  the  so-called  **  Old*'  and  "  New  "  in  edu- 
cation, one  good  result  is  sure  to  follow  the  agitation — a  better  under- 
standing of  child-nature,  and  a  wise  conformity  to  that  nature  in 
methods  of  school  work.  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  sympathize  with 
the  idea  that  all  our  teaching  is  to  be  sugar-coated,  and  that  the 
learning  of  lessons  is  to  be  made  a  thing  of  play.  I  believe  in  down- 
right thorough  training,  which,  beginning  with  the  child's  school- 
days, shall  continue  to  the  end  of  them  to  develop  strong,  active,  and 
vigorous  faculties ;  not  one  faculty,  nor  two,  but  cUl  of  them.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  cannot  our  teaching — ^all  of  it — be  surcharged  with 
the  juices  of  life  and  living  ?  Surely  it  can  be  vitalized  in  every 
grad^  of  work.  Public  schools,  and  colleges,  too,  have  been  given 
too  much  to  the  dissection  of  their  subjects  of  instruction  and  to  the 
articulation  of  the  bones.  But  we  are  beginning  to  show  the  better 
way.  Instead  of  putting  the  world  into  a  sort  of  a  museum  or  an  herb- 
arium for  our  pupils,  we  are  leading  them  with  quickened  minds  to 
the  living,  growing  world  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.   Why,  every- 
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thing  beneath  his  eyes  is  a  world  of  mystery  to  the  child.  His  little 
mind  is  in  rapturous  sympathy  with  the  wonderful  world  about  him. 
Yet  how  much  of  our  instruction  is  absolutely  lifeless.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  class  of  children  in  the  first-year  grade,  who  are  just  begin- 
ning to  learn  the  form  and  sounds  of  words  :  '*  Willie,*'  says  the 
teacher,  pointing  to  the  chart.  "  what  is  this  ?  "  Willie  reads,  *'Ann 
saw  the  cat.'*  "And  what  is  this?'*  Willie:  "Did  Ann  see  the 
cat?"  "  Yes,  Ann  did  see  the  cat."  And  so,  by  iteration  and  reite- 
ration the  work  goes  on  until  the  child  has  learned  the  words  and  sen- 
tences of  the  chart  lesson.  Now,  however  valuable  and  necessary 
this  form  of  instruction  may  be,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  natural  to  the 
child,  and  that  unless  the  primary  teacher  can  supplement  this  drill 
by  the  use  of  incidents  and  object  lessons — story  teiling — there  will 
be  a  partial  failure  in  respect  to  securing  the  highest  results.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  good  primary  teachers  do  thus  enlarge  and  sweeten 
the  drill  instruction  of  their  grades.  No  child,  if  left  to  itself,  ever 
tells  anything  in  the  form  of  a  chart  lesson. 

Again,  with  reference  to  language  lessons  in  the  several  primary 
grades,  a  frequent  change  from  the  detached  and  hyphenated  sentences 
to  short  stories,  told  with  skill  by  their  teacher,  written  by  the  child, 
and  then  corrected  for  errors,  would  improve  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  and  would  moreover  impart  a  healthful  glow  to  the  ac- 
tive young  mind. 

Again,  with  reference  to  instruction  in  morals,  every  teacher  realizes 
the  fact  that  the  moral  faculties  are  the  slowest  to  develop,  and  also 
that  mere  didactic  instruction  is  of  little  avail.  The  child  is  repelled 
by  mere  religious  talk,  but  is  attracted  and  quickened  by  the  princi- 
ples and  precepts  of  morals  and  religion  when  they  come  to  him  in 
the  incarnation  of  an  honest  and  heroic  life.  In  every  school  there 
are  some  children  addicted  to  telling  falsehoods,  others  to  petty  thefts, 
and  others,  perhaps,  who  have  been  defiled  by  debasing  associations. 
The  question  above  all  other  questions  in  that  school  room  and  to 
that  teacher  is :  "  How  can  I  educate  the  moral  nature  and  quicken 
the  conscience  of  these  children  ?  Here  is  the  highest  form  of  duty 
put  at  my  hands  and  pressing  upon  my  heart.' '  To  answer  that  ques- 
tion will  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  best  teacher.  Stories,  incidents,  and 
illustrations  carefully  adapted  and  timely  told  give  a  very  efficient 
means  of  reaching  small  children.  Every  child  has  delight  in  a  tale 
or  incident  that  records  a  brave  deed  or  mentions  a  noble  act.  Nay 
more,  every  child  in  an  atmosphere  that  gives  life  to  noble  sentiments, 
feels  an  impulse  to  emulate  the  virtues  and  deeds  whose  recital  has 
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stirred  deeply  the  nobler  emotions  in  his  breast.  And  in  this  fact,  com- 
mon to  all  observing  eyes,  lies  either  the  child's  salvation  or  his  ruin. 
Which  it  shall  be  depends  upon  who  supplies  the  food  to  the  child's 
mind,  and  under  what  influences  his  emotions  are  excited.  Without 
a  rich  and  full  literary  culture  the  teacher  will  scarce  be  able  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  requirements  of  that  moral  instruction  which,  if  given 
at  all,  must  often  be  indirect  and  always  surcharged  with  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  honor. 

Take  up  again,  for  example,  the  study  of  United  States  history. 
What  do  you  find  as  a  rule  but  an  historical  skeleton,  without  heart 
and  without  life  ?  Of  all  the  common-school  studies  this  one  seems 
to  me  to  be  most  susceptible  of  rational  and  profitable  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  teacher ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  un- 
interesting of  these  studies.  A  taste  for  sound  historical  information 
and  study  may,  can,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated  from  the  earlier  years 
of  the  child's  school  life  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  story-telling  power, 
so  that  when  the  time  for  systematic  study  in  history  is  reached  the 
pupil,  led  by  a  taste  almost  unconsciously  acquired,  may  be  ready  to 
study  history  by  topics,  making  use  of  all  suitable  and  available  ref- 
erence books.  How  can  we  afford  to  neglect  in  this  branch  of  our 
instruction  the  rich  and  abundant  resources  of  American  poetry,  ro- 
mance, biography,  and  adventure  ?  Yet  we  have  been  doing  this 
very  thing  with  systematic  indifference.  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Choate, 
Cooper,  Parkman,  and  Irving  have  been  sealed  books  to  the  average 
school-room.  A  meagre  statement  of  facts,  as  cold  as  an  iceberg  and 
as  barren  as  a  desert,  has  been  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
of  our  historical  teaching.  We  have  treated  the  minds  committed  to 
our  care  as  though  they  possessed  no  powers  of  reason  or  imagina- 
tion ;  both  of  which  faculties  may  be  thoroughly  cultivated  by  the 
right  use  of  historical  studies  Paul  Revere's  Ride  will  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  story  of  Lexington  and  Concord;  our  Grandmother's 
Story  will  sound  the  guns  of  Bunker  Hill  in  the  very  ears  of  the 
school ;  while  Sheridan's  Ride  will  lay  open  the  whole  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  the  eyes  of  the  children.  Or,  again,  suppose  the  habits  and 
the  character  of  the  American  Indian  is  th^  topic  before  the  class. 
Now  is  the  time  to  lead  your  pupils  to  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
correct  view  of  the  Indian  character ;  its  noble  and  its  ignoble  quali- 
ties, its  virtues  as  well  as  its  vices.  Besides  the  historical  treatises  at 
hand,  you  may  use  "Hiawatha"  in  poetry,  "The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans" in  fiction,  and  the  **  Oregon  Trail "  in  adventure,  with  strong 
and  even  enthusiastic  effect.    Where  Cooper  paints  with  too  much 
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color  the  heroic  virtues  of  our  brother  of  the  woods  and  plain,  Park 
man  will  tone  down  the  picture  with  discerning  hand  and  sober  brush. 
But  better  than  all  the  positive  knowledge  thus  gained,  though  of  un- 
measured   value,  is  the  training  of  the  pupil  to  read,  analyze,  and 
compare  facts  and  statements  with  a  discriminating  mind. 

Consider,  in  the  next  place,  how  literature  may  be  applied  so  as  to 
give  just  views  of  life.  Say,  for  example,  that  some  crime  has  been 
committed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the  incidents  of  the  crime 
have  become  a  common  subject  of  conversation  among  your  pupils, 
especially  the  older  ones,  to  whom  vice  and  crime  are  too  often  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive  garb.  The  teacher,  anxious  to  counteract  the 
demoralizing  influences  which  follow  familiarity  with  vice  and  crime, 
and  also  to  reveal  to  his  pupils  the  torment  and  ruin  that  crime  brings 
upon  him  who  commits  it,  will  choose,  perhaps,  to  tell  them  the  story 
of  Donatello  and  Miriam,  from  the  Marble  Faun.  Pointing  out  the 
little  group  of  artists  in  the  Catacombs,  he  will  dwell  upon  Miriam 
with  the  haunting  presence  and  power  of  some  mysterious  sin  or 
misfortune,  which  is  personified  in  the  forbidding  appearance  and 
dogging  footsteps  of  the  Model  ;  and  upon  the  sweet,  careless,  joy- 
ful nature  of  the  faun-like  lad,  who  lives  now  in  the  smiles  of  Mir- 
iam's favor.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  killing  of  the  Model  by 
Donatello;  a  deed  inspired  by  the  eye  of  Miriam.  But  mark  how 
changed  is  the  lad.  His  sense  of  freedom  is  gone ;  his  abounding 
joy  is  gone  ;  his  vivacity  is  gone— all  gone  forever.  A  single  crime, 
done  in  the  heat  of  a  passionate  moment,  has  poisoned  the  very 
springs  of  his  life,  and  separated  him  from  the  object  of  his  affection 
by  an  impassable  gulf  With  this  the  teacher  may  connect  the  story 
of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  now  and  then  a  reading  or  quotation 
from  the  poet's  lines  to  illustrate  the  thought.  Or  he  may  turn  to 
the  Bible  on  the  desk  and  read  the  story  of  Adam's  fall,  which  will 
have  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  now  to  these  awakened  minds,  and 
also  to  take  a  few  selections  from  Mrs.  Browning's  **  Drama  of  Exile  ** 
to  fill  out  the  Bible  picture.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  teach- 
ing ?  Not  only  have  the  minds  of  the  children  been  awakened,  their 
moral  natures  invigorated,  and  their  imaginations  exalted,  but  they 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  books  that  will  never  cease  to  be 
their  teachers — books  that  will  become  the  companions  of  their  quiet 
hours,  and  determine  the  characier  of  their  associations  throughout 
life.  Shakespeare  may  become  their  friend  and  the  Bible  their  daily 
inspiration. 

The  value  of  literary  culture  to  the  teacher  is  seen,  second, 
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IN   ITS  SYMPATHETIC   POWER. 

The  percentage  of  children  and  adults  who  cannot  see  with  their 
eyes  and  cannot  hear  with  their  ears,  and  cannot  think  with  their 
minds  is  very  small — less,  perhaps,  than  some  of  us  feel  willing  to  ad- 
mit. Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  criticism  made 
against  our  schools,  in  that  they  fail  in  a  measure  to  develop  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  and  to  train  the  reasoning  powers,  I  may  say  that  lit- 
erature can  be  made  very  useful  in  opening  the  mind  of  the  child  to 
the  utility  and  beauty  of  the  things  which  are  about  him.  Let  me 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  sympathetic  power  in  literature.  The  time 
is  a  day  early  in  December.  The  place  is  the  white,  frame  school- 
house  on  the  knoll,  which  I  have  reason  to  remember  so  well.  The 
reading  lesson  of  the  day  has  become  a  drag.  Somehow  or  other  the 
lesson,  once  so  interesting  and  instructive,  has  lost  all  its  flavor.  It 
has  been  worn  out  in  the  tread- mill  of  learning  to  read.  Outside 
scattering  snowflakes  are  falling,  portents  of  the  coming  storm.  It  is 
the  first  snow  of  winter.  *'  Books  away,  if  you  please,"  is  the  request 
from  the  teacher*  s  desk.  "  Thomas,  will  you  fetch  me  a  few  snow- 
flakes  on  your  coat-sleeve?  '*  '*  What  a  funny  request !"  is  the  in- 
terrogation of  more  than  a  score  of  bright  eyes.  "  Why  did  I  ask 
Tom  to  fetch  the  snowflakes  on  his  coat-sleeve,  and  not  on  his 
hands  ? "  asks  the  teacher.  And  with  that  simple  question  he  will 
lead  out  the  minds  of  those  children  until  they  are  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts  concerning  the  snowflake,  from  the  time  it  ascended  to 
the  clouds  until  it  fell  upon  the  coat  of  the  boy  on  that  December 
day.  But  about  the  time  this  lesson  in  natural  science  is  finished,  a 
question  comes  from  that  eager  boy  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
room  :  "  Sir,  what  makes  the  snowflake  look  like  a  star?  " 

O  profound  questions  of  childhood  !  how  oft  ye  startle  the  minds 
and  try  the  wisdom  of  your  teachers.  How  oft  ye  bring  them  down 
in  humility,  and  then  draw  them  to  higher  planes  of  inspiration  and 
usefulness.  It  is  these  penetrating  questions  from  the  lips  of  children, 
so  difficult  to  answer,  that  give  to  the  true  teacher  his  supreme  oppor- 
tunity. For  every  important  fact,  every  great  truth,  has  great  asso- 
ciations. In  reply  to  the  lad's  question,  the  startled  teacher  said  "I 
cannot  answer  that  question  to-day,  but  I  will  to-morrow,  if  the  regu- 
lar lessons  are  well  learned.'*  Now  that  district  teacher  is  not  even 
a  college  graduate.    But  on  his  way  home  he  recalls  the  fact  that  he 
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has  read  a  little  volume  by  Ruskin,  entitled  "Ethics  of  the  Dust/' 
which  treats  of  crystallization.  He  walks  five  miles  that  evening  to 
the  village  library  and  secures  the  book.  Turning  to  page  235  he 
finds  just  what  he  needs  for  the  preparation  of  the  most  important 
lesson  that  he  has  yet  taught. 

He  reads  that,  by  the  subtle  law  of  crystallization,  clay,  when  puri- 
fied, is  transformed  into  sapphire ;  sand,  into  an  opal ;  soot,  into  a 
diamond;  and  water,  into  a  star.  But  the  teacher's  lesson  did  not 
end  here.  From  fact  to  principle,  from  principle  to  highest  truth,  he 
led  the  minds  of  those  children.  Listen  as  he  closes  the  lesson : 
"The  human  clay,  now  trampled  and  despised,  will  not  be,  cannot 
be«  knit  into  strength  and  light  by  accident  or  ordinances  of  unas- 
sisted fate.  By  human  cruelty  and  iniquity,  it  has  been  afflicted ;  by 
human  mercy  and  justice  it  must  be  raised ;  and,  in  all  fear  or  ques- 
tioning of  what  is  or  is  not,  the  real  message  of  creation,  or  of 
revelation,  you  may  assuredly  find  perfect  peace,  if  you  are  resolved 
to  do  that  which  your  Lord  has  plainly  required.'' 

Or  the  teacher  may  give  such  a  lesson  in  another  form.  Taking 
up  a  fifteen-cent  copy  of  "  Snow  Bound,"  he  reads : 

The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray, 
And,  darkly  clouded,  gave  at  noon 
A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 
Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 
Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 
A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat. 
It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 
A  chill,  no  coat,  however  stout, 
,  Of  homesDun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out, 
A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold, 

That  checked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 
Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 

Then  follows  a  conversation  respecting  the  New  England  winter 
and  the  hardships  of  the  pilgrim  settlers.  From  day  to  day  portions 
of  the  poem  are  read  to  the  pupils,  while  the  teacher  improves  the 
opportunity  for  brief,  stimulating  "talks"  upon  topics  suggested  by 
the  poem.  Perhaps  some  day  that  bright,  thoughtful  girl  by  the 
window,  breaks  in  with  the  question  :  *'  Sir,  why  is  winter  associated 
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with  ideas  of  decay  and  death  ? ' '     The  teacher,  before  replyinjgf  to 
the  question,  reads : 

Yet  Love  will  dream  and  Faith  will  trust, 
(Since  he  who  knows  our  needs  is  just) 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas !  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  the  cypress  trees ; 
Who  hath  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith. 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown. 
That  Life  is  ever  Lord  of  Death, 

That  Love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

A  poem  thus  read  cannot  be  kept  within  the  school  room.  It  will 
6nd  its  way  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of  that  neighborhood.  Never 
again  can  winter  be  a  common-place  affair  to  the  children  of  that  dis- 
trict. Eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  that  sea- 
son, hearts  have  begun  to  respond  to  the  music  of  the  winter  wind, 
and  minds  to  feel  the  sublime  power  of  a  winter  sky. 

But  the  winter  is  almost  gone  when,  on  a  bright  day  in  March,  the 
note  of  a  song  sparrow — first  of  the  vanguard  of  returning  birds — 
thrills  that  school -room  with  a  new  sensation.  Now  again  does  the 
teacher  find  his  opportunity.  He  picks  up,  perchance,  a  copy  of 
"  Wake  Robin,"  by  John  Burroughs,  and  reads  to  the  school  parts 
of  the  chapter  on  **  The  Return  of  the  Birds."  With  the  coming  of 
spring-time  the  whole  school — teacher  and  pupils — forms  a  class  in 
Natural  History.  Every  eye  notes  the  coming  of  every  bird.  Every 
pencil  makes  a  record  of  the  facts  observed,  such  as  the  time  of 
coming,  the  appearance,  the  habits,  etc.,  etc.  No  text-book  is  used. 
Nothing  is  told  to  the  child  which  he  cannot  observe  for  himself.  The 
teacher  directs,  encourages,  and  stimulates ;  while  the  pupil  sees, 
compares,  and  loves.  In  the  midst  of  this  work  the  teacher  mentions 
a  poem  about  birds,  which  has  interested  him,  and,  at  an  opportune 
hour,  he  reads  to  minds  raptly  attentive  : 

*        *    In  this  little  town  of  yours. 

You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  committee. 
The  ballad  singers  and  the  troubadours, 

The  street  musicians  of  the  heavenly  city ; 
The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 

In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  Saul. 

Do  you  ne'er  think,  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 
Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them  and  who  taught 
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The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  taught  ? 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops,  even, 

Are  half- way  houses  on  the  road  to  Heaven  ? 

During  the  time  given  to  such  work  as  this,  have  the  regular  tasks 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  suffered  any  loss  of  time  ?  Not  at 
all;  while  they  have  gained  immeasurably  in  other  ways.  Do  I  speak 
too  strongly  when  I  say  that  in  some  such  way  as  this,  which  I  have 
tried  to  illustrate  to  you  to-day,  literature  may  be  used  to  establish  a 
sympathetic  relation  between  the  child  and  the  world  around  him, — 
the  fields,  the  woods,  the  birds,  and  the  sky — a  relation  that  will  prove 
permanent,  stimulating,  and  healthful  ? — O/iio  Ed,  Monthly, 


History  of  Geography. 
John  M.  Gregory,  LL.D. 

History  and  geography  are  natural  associates  and  allies.  They 
ought  never  to  be  separated.  History  is  events.  Geography  is 
place.  Events  without  place  are  merely  stories.  Place  without 
events  is  simply  emptiness.  Events  imply  places,  but  place  alone 
means  nothing. 

History  includes  geography,  and  when  well  and  properly  taught, 
gives  the  best  and  most  lasting  knowledge  of  the  lattei*  study.  Geo- 
graphy, pursued  by  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  sterile  of  studies.  It 
affords  little  mental  exercise  save  to  the  memory,  and  upon  that  it 
takes  no  lasting  hold.  Any  one  will  be  convinced  of  this  who  will 
attempt  to  recall  the  geography  lessons  learned  in  childhood,  or 
even  five  years  ago. 

In  this  estimate  of  geography,  we  leave  out  the  so-called  mathe- 
matical geography,  which  includes  the  astronomical  facts  of  the 
form,  size,  motions  and  astronomical  relations  of  our  planet.  And 
we  leave  out  also  the  conventional  art  of  mapping.  This  knowledge 
is  of  great  value,  and  the  use  of  maps  is  like  the  use  of  the  diction- 
ary, a  lifelong  need  of  every  intelligent  reader. 

In  history  are  properly  included  all  the  movements  of  mankind, 
individuals  and  nations.  The  march  of  armies,  the  migrations  of 
peoples,  battles,  conquests  and  the  fates  of  rulers — these  are  con- 
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spicuous  events  in  human  affairs;  but  commerce,  art,  literature, 
science,  the  progress  of  society — these,  too,  belong  to  history,  and 
have  their  geographic  areas  and  relations.  To  teach  the  whole  of 
history,  in  the  broadest  use  of  the  term,  one  would  teach  the  whole 
geography. 

The  most  successful  teachers  of  geography  are  those  who  mix 
most  of  historic,  commercial,  or  scientific  incidents  with  their  in- 
structions. The  places  are  peopled  with  facts,  or  made  picturesque 
with  the  description.  But  even  this  falls  short  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
systematic  study  of  history  or  science  as  the  principal  aim,  and  the 
mystery  of  geography  as  adjunct  and  subsidiary  knowledge. 

Isolated  geography,  taught  independently  of  other  studies,  is 
"  feeding  on  the  east  wind."  Geography,  studied  as  the  territorial 
element  of  the  great  world-making,  map-changing  movements  of 
man  and  his  arts,  sheds  floods  of  light  on  the  history  of  which  it  is 
the  "  local  habitation '  *  and  the  scene.  No  one  forgets  the  geography 
of  Jerusalem,  of  Waterloo,  of  Columbus's  voyage,  and  of  the  Pil- 
grims* landing  place,  after  having  read,  with  map  before  him,  the 
great  deeds  which  make  these  places  memorable.  To  learn  the  geo- 
graphy in  advance  of  the  history,  -or  of  the  commercial,  social,  or 
scientific  relations,  which  render  it  interesting  and  important,  is  to 
mark  on  the  shifting  seas  the  track  where  some  ship  is  expected  to 
sail,  or  to  stake  out,  in  the  wilderness,  the  site  of  some  city  not  yet 
built. 

Some  of  the  broader  features  of  geography  may  be  learned  while 
studying  the  construction  and  use  of  maps  The  places  of  the 
zones,  the  lay  of  the  continents,  the  positions  of  the  oceans,  and  per- 
haps the  lands  of  the  more  famous  or  more  familiar  peoples,  may  be 
noted  so  far  as  to  enable  the  young  student  to  refer  more  readily  to 
his  maps  as  he  comes  to  need  them  in  his  historic  studies. 

So  also  physical  geography  will  demand  study  after  chemistry, 
geography  and  other  sciences  have  prepared  the  learner  to  under- 
stand its  grand  groupings  and  generalizations.  And  for  all  these 
some  preparations  may  be  made  in  the  oral  lessons  on  common 
things  given  to  children  in  primary  instruction.  The  landscape,  with 
its  hills  and  valleys,  rivulets  and  soil,  may  help  to  make  familiar 
many  of  the  simple  notions  and  words  used  by  the  geographer. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  isolated  and  barren  geography  should 
have  won  and  retained  so  large  a  place  among  the  common  school 
studies,  unless  it  is  because  it  furnishes  so  much  work  for  the  pupils, 
and  is  so  easy  for  the  teacher.     If  the  pupils  must  remain  six  hours 
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in  school,  they  must  be  furnished  some  employment  of  their  time, 
and  the  work  of  looking  up  places  on  the  maps,  and  of  drawing 
maps,  certainly  serves  to  keep  them  busy  many  an  hour.  And  the 
teacher  who  is  too  ignorant  to  teach  the  elements  of  physiology, 
physics  or  botany,  or  other  sciences  mtimately  connected  with  the 
daily  life  of  men,  may  still  read  to  a  class  the  questions  to  be  an- 
swered from  the  atlas. 

The  conclusion  from  all  here  written  is  not  that  geography  shall 
be  studied  less,  but  more ;  never,  however,  as  a  separate  study,  but 
always  as  a  part  of  some  other  study  with  which  it  holds  natural 
and  necessary  connection.  It  has  been  called  a  conglomeration  sci- 
ence, borrowing  its  facts  from  astronomy,  history,  geology,  botany, 
zoology,  meteorology,  and  political  science.  May  it  not  rather  be 
said  to  be  the  local  or  territorial  element  of  all  these  sciences,  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  and  needful  to  their  comprehension  ?  More 
especially  is  it  a  part  of  history,  and,  with  chronology,  constitutes  the 
historical  element  of  all  the  sciences. 

Geography  should,  therefore,  be  a  part  of  all  studies,  both  in  com- 
mon schools  and  colleges.  The  atias  and  the  dictionary  alike  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  outfit  of  every  student,  and  are  needed  on  every 
study  table.  The  time  heretofore  given  to  mere  geographical  facts, 
places  without  events  or  relations,  may  well  be  given  to  history  and 
science,  with  the  map  added.  History  has  suffered  as  much  from  its 
divorce  from  geography  as  geography  has  from  its  isolation  from 
history.  Let  the  two  be  kept  in  close  companionship,  and  we  shall 
make  both  better  historians  and  geographers.  Let  history  be  studied 
on  the  map,  and  every  event  and  place  will  thus  be  betteF  known 
and  remembered. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


Time-Saving  by  Oood  Teaohins. 

By  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis. 

It  is  an  often-heard  saying  that,  "  He  is  a  benefactor  of  mankind 
who  succeeds  in  making  two  ears  of  corn  grow  where  there  was  but 
one  before.* '  It  may  be  said  with  the  same  truth,  that  he  bestows 
a  blessing  who  shows  a  way  by  which  one  minute  can  do  the  labor 
of  two,  and  in  this  form  it  has  a  direct  application  to  the  work  of 
teaching.  The  years  of  schooling  which  a  child  receives  form  in  all 
cases  the  best^  and  in  many  cases  the  only  gift  which  a  parent  can 
give  to  him  when  he  is  about  to  start  alone  on  the  rugged  road  of 
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life.  With  some,  education  is  offered  in  plenty  to  the  full  extent  to 
which  the  child  can  avail  himself  of  it ;  but  in  other  cases  the  child 
is  hurried  from  the  school-room  to  the  shop  or  factory  before  he  has 
time  to  finish  the  work  of  even  a  year.  It  is  true  in  many  cases  that 
every  hour  that  a  boy  is  kept  in  school  means  an  act  of  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  who  toils  day  after  day  to  give  to  his  child 
the  most  precious  gift  of  a  good  school  education.  Every  principal 
or  teacher  knows  that  there  are  many  cases  when  children,  who  are 
kept  at  work  in  stores  or  factories,  return  to  school  during  the  dull 
season,  or  when  they  are  thrown  out  of  employment  avail  themselves 
of  a  few  weeks  of  schooling  as  best  they  can,  and  return  to  their  work 
when  they  can  find  new  employment.  If  thus  the  period  during 
which  many  children  attend  school  is  short,  and  if  others  are  en* 
abled  to  remain  in  school  only  through  the  self-sacrificing  efforts 
of  the  parents,  the  most  should  be  made  of  the  time  which  these 
children  can  spend  in  school. 

Here,  indeed,  the  greatest  blessing  would  be  to  let  every  moment  or 
every  year  of  school  do  the  work  of  two,  if  this  were  possible.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attempt  to  make  school  time  and  school 
opportunities  as  valuable  to  each  child  as  they  can  be  made,  is  an  aim 
that  is  worthy  of  the  deepest  thought,  the  greatest  ingenuity,  and  the 
highest  efforts  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  **  How  can  school- 
time  be  made  most  valuable  to  each  child  ?  "  is  the  problem.  The 
best  solution  seems  to  be  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  is  taught  by  a 
thoroughly  and  carefully- trained  teacher.  The  child  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  the  victim  of  the  first  attempts  of  a  novice  in  teach- 
ing, who  has  never  studied  the  mental  or  physical  laws  of  child-nature, 
nor  given  any  attention  to  the  science  of  education  and  its  history. 
There  is  no  business  in  which  one  would  trust  costly  materials  to  the 
hands  of  an  apprentice,  who  has  not  yet  learned  his  trade.  The  waste 
would  be  too  great.  Why,  then,  should  children  be  used  as  a  material 
for  practice,  given  into  the  hands  of  untrained  teachers  ?  In  order  to 
make  school-life  as  valuable  as  possible  for  each  scholar,  skilled 
teachers  alone  should  have  charge  of  education.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  Normal  school  to  supply  trained  teachers.  For  the  last  five  years 
there  were  so  many  unappointed  teachers  available  that  the  graduates 
of  the  Normal  school  had,  at  times,  to  wait  several  years  before  they 
could  find  positions. 

A  complete  change  has  taken  place  of  late.  There  is  no  longer  a 
larger  supply  of  teachers  than  there  is  a  demand  for.  The  lists  are 
exhausted,  and  the  graduates  going  out  to-day  will,  I  am  told,  be 
needed  at  once.    The  supply  of  trained  teachers  from  this  source 
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will  fall  short  of  the  demand,  and  unless  steps  are  taken  to  increase 
the  size  of  many  of  these  schools,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  again 
become  necessary  to  appoint  candidates  to  positions  who  have  not 
received  any  professional  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

It  is  true  that  one  lesson  given  by  a  good  teacher  is  more  profita- 
ble than  two  lessons  given  by  a  poor  one,  and  if  trained  teachers  are 
the  instruments  by  which  the  time  of  the  children  can  be  made  most 
valuable,  it  seems  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  a  good  Normal 
school  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  common  schools  at  large. — 
The  Teacher, 

—To  unfold  the  powers  of  children  in  due  proportion  to  their  age ; 
not  to  transcend  their  ability ;  to  arouse  in  them  the  sense  of  the 
observer  and  of  the  pioneer ;  to  make  them  discoverers  rather  than 
imitators ;  to  teach  them  accountability  to  themselves,  and  not  slavish 
dependence  upon  the  words  of  others  ;  to  address  ourselves  more  to 
the  will  than  to  custom,  to  the  reason  rather  than  to  the  memory  ;  to 
substitute  for  verbal  recitations  lessons  about  things ;  to  lead  to  theory 
by  way  of  art ;  to  assign  to  physical  movements  and  exercises  a 
prominent  place,  from  the  earliest  hours  of  life  up  to  perfect  matu- 
rity ;  such  are  the  principles  scattered  broadcast  in  this  book,  and 
forming  a  happy  counterpiece  to  the  oddities  of  which  Rousseau  was, 
perhaps,  most  proud.— /w/^j  Steeds  IntrodtuHon  to  Rousseau's 
tlmile, 

— A  Teacher  of  Boys. — In  order  to  be  a  successful  teacher  of 
boys  it  is  necessary  to  be  their  friend.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to 
take  an  interest  in  seeing  that  their  lessons  are  properly  recited,  but 
to  be  sure  also  that  they  understand  what  they  are  doing,  and  take 
an  interest  in  it.  Make  them  feel  that  it  is  their  business  now,  and 
that  their  future  success  in  business  depends  on  their  doing  their 
work  well  in  the  present.  Boys  like  a  friend,  not  an  overseer. — 
Practical  Teacher. 

— All  that  can  be  required  of  a  teacher  is  that  he  shall  have  fur- 
nished his  pupils  with  a  sound  and  strong  education,  drawn  from  the 
sources  of  reason,  experience,  and  nature ;  that  he  shall  have  pre- 
pared them  to  learn  to  form  judgments,  to  make  use  of  their  facul- 
ties, to  enter  valiantly  upon  study  and  life.— /«/<?j  Steeg. 

— "There  is  time  enough  for  everything  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
if  you  do  but  one  thing  at  once ;  but  there  is  not  time  enough  in  the 
year,  if  you  will  do  two  things  at  one  time." 
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Ontline  of  Work 

FOR  COUNTY  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

The  following  comprehensive  outline  of  work  for  the  County  Institutes  of  Indi- 
ana, issued  by  Hon.  John  W.  Holcombe,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  of  five  of  the  ablest  Superintendents  of  the  State. 
The  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Indiana  County  Superintendents'  Association.  In  referring  to 
their  report — the  first  half  of  which  is  given  herewith — Superintendent  Holcombe 
says,  on  behalf  of  the  committee : 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that,  while  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  branches  they  are  to  teach  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the 
County  Institute,  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  kept  in  view  to  some  extent,  subordi- 
nated, of  course,  to  instruction  in  the  ari  of  teaching,  the  inculcation  of  correct  prin- 
ciples and  methods.  But  principles  and  methods  can  be  well  taught  only  by  the  use 
of  copious  illustrations  and  examples.  Thus,  incidentally,  may  be  afforded  a  valuable 
review  of  parts  of  the  subjects  of  school  work.  The  aim  of  this  outline  is  to  secure 
in  the  Institutes  a  practical  application  of  principles,  and  a  full  and  clear  illustration 
of  methods ;  and  if  too  little  attention  seems  given  to  the  discussion  of  principles  and 
methods  themselves  it  is  because  that  work  has  been  thoroughly  done  in  the  out- 
lines heretofore  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  which  this  is  in  a  manner 
supplementary,  and  to  which  instructors  are  referred  for  valuable  aid  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  Institute  work.  In  these  pages  all  the  eight  statutory  branches  have  been  out- 
lined, with  degrees  of  fullness  varying  with  what  were  thought  to  be  the  needs  of 
the  present  year;  and,  in  addition,  a  lesson  has  been  provided  on  *'  Good  Behavior," 
a  subject  required  by  the  law  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  two  lessons  on 
'*  American  Literature,"  an  appropriate  and  interesting  topic  for  Institute  instruction, 
since  it  receives  some,  though  inadequate,  attention  in  the  school  histories  of  the 
United  States,  and  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  material  of  the  reading  books. 
Though  aware  of  the  imperfections  of  their  work,  prepared  in  so  short  a  time,  the 
committee  submit  it  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  use- 
ful, not  only  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  Institute  instruction,  but  in 
affording  helpful  suggestions  for  the  every-day  work  of  their  schools. 

PROGRAMME  FOR  COUNTY  INSTITUTI8. 


Hour.  I    Time.   |   ' Monday.        |      Tueaday. ^| WedneedHy.       |     Thureday.      |         Friday. 

Upeoing  Kx.   |      opening  E%.      \    Openiog  Ex.    |    Opening  K: 


9:00.   I  15  min. 


Organisiation  of 


9:16.   146  min.  Inatltuto  Spt-lling  I.     | Spelltpg  II.      |     Dictionary.     |  OoodBehav'r. 


10:00.   I  40  min.  |    First  Header.    |  Sec'd  Reader.  |     Third  Render.     |  Fonrth  Reader.  \    HUh  Header. 

10:40.   I  iq^min  ( Rtciss. 

IftM."  I  4<rinln.2  JlritJinaettc  I^  Arlthnijjic  IIJ^  Arithmetic  111.   |  Arithmitic  IV. '|   Arithmetic  V. 
11:36    I  30~min.  j       Hygiene  I. |_  Hygiene  1 1._ |    Phywiology  I.      |  Pbyaiology  I[.  |  Phy Biology  III. 


12:00. 

90  min. 

BE0ES8. 

1:30. 

40  min.        Language  I. 

Language  II        LangUHge  III. 

Grammar  I. 

Grammar  II. 

2:10. 

40  min        Geography  I. 

Geography  II.     Geography  III. 

Geography  IV. 

Geography  V. 

2:60.   I  10  min.  | 


3.-00. 

1  90  min.         Writing  L 

« 

1       Writing  II                      • 

Writing  III. 

3:80. 

1  80  min.    U.  8.  History  I 

Am.  Lit.  I. 

1  U.  0.  History  II.      Am.  Ut.  11. 

U.  S.  CoDsfn. 

4.-00. 

1  80  mlD.                 • 

• 

1 

• 

*EzereiMfl  to  be  determined  by  the  Superintendent. 
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SPELLING^ 

1.  The  Importance  of  Method. 

a.  It  is  claimed  by  many  educators  that  too  much  time  and  attention  are  devoted 

to  this  study.     Nevertheless, 

b.  It  is  admitted  that  we  are  a  nation  of  bad  spellers.    From  these  facts,  it  seems 
that— 

c.  Our  methods  need  improving. 

2.  The  results  to  be  secured  by  the  study  of  spelling  include  the  knowledge  of, 

a.  The  letters  used  in  each  word,  and  their  order. 

b.  The  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  their  diacritical  marks. 

c.  The  accentuation  of  the  word,  and  the  mark  or  marks  by  which  it  is  indi- 

cated. 

d.  The  correct  syllabication  of  the  word. 

e.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

f.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 

g.  The  proper  use  of  the  word. 

h.  The  image  of  the  written  word. 

3.  The  respective  advantages  of  the  different  methods. 

a.  By  oral  spelling,  a  correct  pronunciation  is  secured. 

b.  By  written  spelling,  the  image  of  the  written  word  is  obtained,  and  each  pupil 

recites  the  entire  lesson. 

c.  By  dictation  exercises,  the  correct  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  are  illus- 

trated. 

4.  The  best  method  a  combination  or  alternation  of  all  these. 

a.  How  the  methods  may  be  combined. 

b.  How  they  may  be  arranged  to  alternate. 

5.  Class  Management. 

a.  Written  spelling,  with  slates. 

b.  Written  spelling,  with  spelling  blanks. 

c.  Correction  of  work. 

d.  Oral  spelling. 

6.  Errors  to  be  avoided, 

a.  Spelling  should  not  be  treated  as  merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory.    Teach- 

ers should  exert  themselves  to  avoid  merely  mechanical  drill,  and  to  put 
the  work  upon  a  better  basis  in  the  exercise  of  the  pupils'  reasoning 
powers. 

b.  That  there  are  exceptions  to  rules  and  violations  of  analogy  is  no  reason  why 

we  should  treat  spelling  as  a  system,  without  rule  and  wholly  arbitrary. 

c.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  regard  the  rules  which  govern  our  spelling 

as  too  difficult  of  comprehension  to  be  generally  taught  and  used.  They 
should  be  mastered  and  applied  by  the  pupils. 

d.  The  teacher  should  not  allow  the  work  to  become  monotonous.    It  will  admit 

of  many  variations,  some  of  which  are  suggested  farther  on. 

e.  The  teacher  should  neglect  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  and  correcting 

orthographical  errors,  in  whatever  work  they  may  appear. 
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Variations  of  Classwork, 

1.  Teach  the  duplication  of  final  consonants  of  monosyllables  in  the  addition  of 
suffixes. 

a.  State  the  rule,  illustrating  it  by  a  few  examples. 

b.  Call  upon  the  pupils  to  write  or  pronounce  a  score  or  more  of  monosyllables 

ending  in  consonants,  and  to  add  a  suffix  to  each,  applying  the  rule. 

2.  Teach  the  duplication  of  final  consonants  of  dissyllables. 

3.  Teach  the  omission  of  final  e  in  the  addition  of  suffixes. 

4.  Teach  the  change  of  y  to  i  before  a  suffix. 

5.  Teach  the  meaning  and  application  of  common  prefixes;  as — pre,  post,  sub, 
trans,  inter,  con,  super,  ultra,  re,  retro,  etc. 

6.  Assign  lessons  on  geographical  abbreviations,  and  the  names  of  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, counties,  cities,  etc. 

7.  Assign  for  study  general  lists  of  abbreviations  in  common  use. 

8.  Require  lists  of  words  containing  a  particular  sound  of  a  certain  letter ;  as, — a 
dozen  words,  containing  the  sound  of  a  as  in  past,  etc. 

9.  Conduct  exercises  in  the  correction  of  errors  in  pronunciation,  grouping  together 
words  of  a  class  subject  to  the  same  common  error ;  as,  words  of  four  syllables,  ac- 
cented upon  the  first,  which  are  incorrectly  pronounced  with  secondary  accent — dis- 
soluble, seminary,  miserable,  cemetery,  territory,  promissory,  terminable,  statutory, 
operative. 

THE  DICTIONARY. 

Every  school  should  be  supplied  with  an  unabridged  Dictionary  of  the  English 
language ;  and  should  the  school  be  unfurnished  with  so  important  an  auxiliary  to 
its  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teacher  can  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  best  teachers  are  generally  those  who  consult  the  Dictionary  the  most  fre- 
quently ;  the  most  to  be  condemned  are  those  who  teach  error  rather  than  make  the 
exertion  to  ascertain  what  is  correct  and  true,  and  those  who  are  disinclined  to 
consult  authorities  before  pupils,  fearing  thus  to  expose  their  fallibility. 

Not  only  should  the  teacher  make  frequent  use  of  this  book  for  himself;  he 
should  teach  the  school  the  value  and  the  use  of  this  important  work,  assured  that 
the  lessons  he  imparts  and  the  habits  he  thus  inculcates  will  be  of  use  to  the  mem- 
bers in  all  subsequent  life. 

In  the  following  outlines  (which  may  be  used  for  a  variation  of  the  work  of  spell- 
ing classes)  are  presented 

Uses  for  which  the  Dictionary  is  Valuable, 

I.  For  a  better  knowledge  of  ordinary  words.  We  may  frequently  find  ourselves 
mispronouncing,  misspelling,  or  misusing  some  of  the  simplest  and  commonest 
words. 

a.  Examples  of  simple  words  frequently  mispronounced :  God,  aunt,  can't  grass, 

water,  want,  etc. 

b.  Examples  of  simple  words  frequently  misspelled :  Until,  separate,  cupful,  to- 

day, etc. 

c.  Examples  of  simple  words  frequently  misused :  Don't  for  doesn't ;  can,  for 

may ;  shall,  for  will,  etc. 
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2.  For  a  knowledge  of  new,  unusual,  and  difficult  for  words. 

3.  For  a  clear  and  full  description  of  the  sound  of  letters ;  as,  the  sound  of  tf  in  tone, 
lute,  etc. ;  u  in  rude,  rule,  etc, ;  a  in  psalm,  father,  etc.,  e  in  there,  where,  etc. 

4.  For  the  correct  pronunciation  of  geographical  names,  many  of  which  are  omit- 
ted from  the  vocabularies  of  geographies ;  as  Balaklava,  Alnwick,  Trafalgar,  Monaco, 
Leicester,  Norwich,  Pompeii,  Balmoral,  etc. 

5.  For  the  correct  pronunciation  of  biographical  names  found  in  the  lessons  and  in 
current  literature;  as  Beethoven,  Marlborough,  Brougham,  Agassiz,  Guyot,  Faneuil, 
Bolivar,  AH,  Rothschild,  Castelar,  Thiers,  Goethe,  etc. 

6.  For  some  account  of  the  noted  characters  of  fiction  whose  names  appear  in  oar 
reading  lessons  and  in  selections  read  in  the  school  room ;  as — Hiawatha,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Poor  Richard,  Little  Nell,  Sancho  Panza,  Sam  Weller,  Mrs.  Grundy, 
Lenore,  John  Bull,  Uncle  Sam,  The  Man  of  Ross,  Punchinello,  Uriah  Heep,  etc. 

7.  For  the  origin  of  many  words  in  common  use  referring  to  historical  or  legendary 
events,  customs,  and  persons ;  as — ^stentorian,  terpsichorean,  hectoring,  chalybeate, 
herculean,  macadamizing,  Easter,  indenture,  subjugate,  emancipate,  palladium,  shib- 
boleth, cabal,  canard,  Hoosier,  esculapian,  etc. 

8.  For  an  explanation  of  references  to  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
as — Jupiter,  Hebe,  Juno,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Neptune,  etc. 

9.  For  the  interpretation  of  foreign  words,  and  phrases,  frequently  met  in  our  read- 
ings J  as — Qui  vive^post  mortem^  ipse  dixit ^  ex  parte ^  bona  fide^  etc. 

10.  For  the  correct  pronunciation  of  scripture  names ;  as — Habakkuk,  Ahasuerus, 
Sanhedrim,  Zaccheus,  etc. 

GOOD  BEHAVIOR. 

1 .  What  constitutes  good  behavioc 

2.  Motives  for  good  behavior. 

a.  Desire  for  approbation. 

b.  Prudence  or  policy. 

c.  Approval  of.  one's  own  conscience. 

d.  To  realize  in  our  own  lives  our  ideals  of  right  action.    "  You  should  be  polite 

to  others,  not  because  you  suppose  them  to  be  gentlemen,  but  because  you 
are  a  gentleman  yourself." 

3.  Habits  of  good  behavior,  how  attained : 

a.  By  knowledge  of  what  right  action  is. 

b.  By  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

c.  By  the  will  to  combine  and  direct  such  knowledge  and  regard. 

4.  Methods : 

a.  Clear  explanation  of  the  action  desired. 

b.  Examples :  as  found  in  reading  books,  in  history,  in  the  biographies  of  illus- 

trious persons,  and  in  the  Bible. 

c.  Example  of  the  teacher :  <'  unconscious  tuition,"  etc. 

5.  Common  Errors  : 

a.  Expecting  pupils  to  have  the  will  to  act  right  before  they  have  a  knowledge 

of  what  is  right,  or  the  proper  feeling  for  right  action. 

b.  Employment  of  censure  and  the  neglect  of  commendation. 

c.  Hasty  and  harsh  action  by  the  teacher,  etc. 
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A  OoUe^e  Record. 

Marked  attention  to  Nonnal  instruction  has  brought  Roanoke  College  forward  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  South.     This  is  a  matter  for  general  congratulation. 

A  glance  at  the  Alumni  roll  shows  teachers,  high-school  principals,  and  college  presi- 
dents at  important  points  from  Maryland  to  Mexico.  Representatives  are  found  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Several  Alumni  occupy  important  posts  in  California. 
The  number  of  teachers  sent  out  almost  astonish  us,  and  many  fill  positions  of  especial 
honor.  Several  female  seminaries  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  principals  and 
professors,  in  part,  from  the  young  college  at  Salem.  Newberry  College,  in  South 
Carolina,  is  indebted  to  Roanoke  for  a  worthy  president,  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  disciplinarian.  The  excellent  Academy  at  Newberry  (S.  C.)  is  under  the 
efficient  control  of  a  Roanoke  graduate.  The  High  School  at  Prosperity  is  also  an 
example  in  point.  This  fruitage  of  Normal  work  is  quite  remarkable,  and  is  worthy 
of  especial  mention ;  for  the  simple  play  of  educational  enthusiasm  has  worked  won- 
ders. Our  self-made  colleges  seem  to  inspire  young  men  to  do  something,  and  the 
graduates  have  a  will  that  makes  the  way.  In  fact,  college  men  reach  the  long  end  of 
the  public  lever.  Teachers  mould  the  life  and  character  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  school  leads  public  sentiment,  by  which  society  and  business  is  governed  in 
turn.  Hence  the  Church  has  always  established  schools  for  the  express  purpose  of 
training  and  fixing  the  young  in  the  line  of  Christrain  truth.  We  accomplish,  indi- 
rectly, what  no  direct  agency  can  do.  Church  and  State  are  separate.  No  legisla- 
tion can  secure  for  State  education  a  distinctively  Christian  character ;  but  we  may 
train  our  teachers  in  the  Christian  colleges  that  they  may  thus  obtain  a  sanctified 
learning.  Christian  people  can  do  much  in  the  legitimate  sphere  of  their  citizenship 
toward  moulding  State  education.     Here  is  our  opportunity. 

State  Superintendent  Farr  publishes  a  recent  census,  which  gives  the  number  of 
public-school  teachers  in  Virginia,  trained  at  the  nine  colleges  and  universities.  The 
State  University  furnishes  58,  the  State  Military  Institute,  34 ;  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  36;  Washington  and  Lee  University,  25;  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  45;  Hampden  Sidney,  29;  Randolph  Macon,  33;  Richmond, 
36;  and  Roanoke  College,  48.  We  thus  see  that  Roanoke,  in  this  important 
work,  ranks  next  to  the  renowned  University,  and  above  all  of  the  other  institutions. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians 
have  each  a  numerical  advantage  over  the  Lutherans  in  Virginia,  we  must  commend 
the  work  of  Roanoke,  and  may  claim  that  its  Normal  instruction  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  import.  The  State  institutions  draw  upon  the  public  treasury.  Some  of  the 
endowed  colleges  are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Roanoke  is  the  youngest  of 
all,  and  is  just  on  the  eve  of  its  endowment,  with  never  a  dollar  from  the  State 
treasury.  It  stands  simply  upon  the  merit  of  a  good  work.  Among  the  instructors 
engaged  in  the  Normal  department,  we  find  men  of  well-earned,  national  reputation, 
such  as  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  LL.  D.;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  LL.  D.;  Prof.  E. 
V.  DeGraif,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

In  addition  to  its  influential  list  of  teachers,  Roanoke  College  has  furnished,  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  more  than  fifty  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  representing  all  of  the 
evangelical  denominations.  Surely  this  showing  warrants  the  growing  recognition  of 
the  college  as  a  school  of  national  reputation.    The  record  is  a  commendation  of 
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self-made  institntions.  **  In  one  respect,''  tajs  Dr.  Ruffner,  <*  the  building  up  of 
Roanoke  College  is  the  most  remarkable  work  ever  done  in  Virginia.  The  wonder 
consists  in  the  building  up  of  such  an  institution  wiihout  a  conUituencyy  and  without 
any  distinctive  idea  in  its  Constitution.  The  Lutheran  people,  though  a  most  excel- 
lent class,  were  too  few  and  scattered,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  too 
indifferent  to  the  enterprise  to  furnish  a  basis  on  which  to  erect  a  college.  And  as 
for  the  course  of  study  and  the  thorough  religious  influence  of  the  school,  it  was  sim- 
ply an  old-fashioned,  Christian  college ;  the  best  kind  of  a  college,  perhaps,  but  offer- 
ing nothing  new  or  sensational,  and  Virginia  was  already  well  supplied  with  colleges. 
Under  the  moat  favorable  influences,  with  a  strong  denomination  to  lean  upon,  with 
the  State  to  lean  upon,  or  with  a  popular  idea  to  work  with,  the  building  up  of  a  col- 
lege is,  commonly,  a  slow  and  laborious  process  \  but  here  is  one  reared  in  less  than 
twenty  years  (for  the  war  period  ought  to  be  thrown  out),  reared  out  of  a  constituency 
created  chiefly  by  *^ personal  influence,^*  (See  Memorial  Address,  delivered  at  Rich- 
mond October  8,  1876.; 

J.  E.  Bush  NELL. 
Prosperity^  S.  C\,  Dec.  13,  1884. 


How  to  Teaoh  Oeography. 

By  A  Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  fVaskington  County. 

The  study  of  geography  is  very  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive;  and  it  is  not 
only  important  to  know  the  situation  of  the  various  continents  in  reference  to  each 
other;  the  class  of  people  inhabiting  these  lands;  their  customs,  laws,  religion,  and 
general  pursuits,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  know  the  history  of  each  separate 
country  from  the  beginning  of  history  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  teacher's  first  duty  then  is  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  names  and  situa- 
tion of  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  continents  and  bodies  of  water.  Then  take 
up  the  study  of  each  country  separately,  as  laid  down  in  our  school  book,  drill  the 
pupil  thoroughly  as  to  the  natural  advantages,  harbors,  seacoast,  and  physical  fea- 
tures; the  race  of  people,  their  general  thrift  and  prosperity,  form  of  government, 
religion,  and  educational  system;  noticing  closely  under  what  form  of  laws  the  peo* 
pie  are  most  prosperous. 

After  finishing  up  the  book  in  this  manner,  which  will  not  take  the  progressive 
teacher  more  than  half  of  his  school  term,  it  is  then  that  you  may  lead  the  mind  in 
higher  channels.  Commence  with  the  primitive  home  of  man  ;  have  one  of  the  class 
to  draw  a  map  of  this  country,  showing  its  position  in  regard  to  other  countries  touch- 
ing it.  Now,  take  up  the  history  of  this  countiy,  trace  it  down  to  the  present  time ; 
giving  an  account  of  the  race  of  people  inhabiting  it,  their  government,  social  and 
foreign  relations.  Many  questions  can  be  asked  the  pupil  during  such  a  lecture  that 
will  test  the  memory. 

For  instance,  in  giving  a  history  of  a  countiy,  we  know  that  the  first  family  dwelt 
somewhere  in  Persia;  that  from  them  the  various  swarms  parted  off;  one  wave  press- 
ing south,  became  the  forefathers  of  the  nations  in  southeastern  Asia.  Then  another 
pressed  west,  forming  the  various  nations,  the  descendants  of  which  dwell  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  the  United  States.    So  we  might  next  take  up  Greece,  showing 
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what  a  great  part  that  country  has  played  in  the  world's  affiurs;  founding  colonies  in 
Africa  and  Asia;  becoming  the  leader  in  arts  and  civilization.  And  on,  another 
step,  where  we  find  Greece's  power  swallowed  up  by  her  near  neighbor,  the  Romans. 
In  this  manner,  you  bring  before  the  mind  all  forms  of  government,  and  are  enabled 
to  show  the  relative  strength  of  each  country  under  its  particular  government. 


The  Progressive  Teacher.— This  is  an  age  of  progessive  ideas  in  education ; 
normal  schools,  county  and  State  institutes,  teachers'  meetings  and  educational  jour- 
nals, all  combine  to  present  better  methods  and  to  lead  teachers  to  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence  in  school-room  work.  The  progressive  teacher  catches  the  thought  of 
the  times  and  enters  with  enthusiam  into  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  pervades  edu- 
cational circles  and  applies  the  experience  of  the  successful  workers  to  his  or  her  own 
sphere  of  duty.     The  result  is  success, 

A  conundrum  to  be  answered.  How  can  a  teacher,  with  all  these  aids  at  hand, 
plod  on  in  the  old,  beaten,  unnatural  steps  of  former  times, — "as  they  used  to  do 
when  I  was  at  school," — seeing  and  hearing  so  much  that  naturally  would  inspire  one 
to  higher  aims  and  the  use  of  better  methods. —  The  Monthly  Educator, 


Avoid  routine  — Have  something  new,  both  in  manner  and  matter.  Let  it  be  pre- 
sented in  the  most  attractive  style.  If  the  subject  be  stale  or  difficult,  the  resources  of 
the  teacher  will  have  ample  scope  for  exercise.  Never  allow  questions  and  answers 
to  drag,  let  them  be  quick,  decisive,  and  full.  If  certain  members  of  the  class  are 
habitually  negligent,  make  them  carry  the  burden  of  the  recitations.  Make  them 
give  all  the  "  whys,^*  or  pass  quickly  and  frequently  to  them  from  any  part  of  the 
class.  Blackboard  drafts  often  draw  when  nothing  else  seemingly  will. — Prof.  I.  Z. 
Wright  in  the  North  Carolina  Teacher. 


Reading. — The  investigation  of  the  reading-lesson  forms  the  highest  exercise  of 
connected  thinking  in  the  common  school,  and,  if  judiciously  conducted,  ought  to 
contribute  very  much  to  the  habit  of  reflective  reading  in  after-life. — Currie. 

As  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the  reading  done  by  men  and  women  is  done 
silently  and  mentally,  it  is  evident  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  teacher,  in  all  the 
higher  grade  classes,  should  be  to  train  pupils  to  think  when  reading,  and  to  gather 
up  all  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  from  the  printed  page. — Swett. 


EDITOBIAL  PABAGBAPHS. 

— An  alumnus  of  Roanoke  College,  in  an  article  printed  elsewhere,  shows  with 
what  vigor  and  success  the  work  of  this  young  institution  has  been  carried  on.  With 
its  first  Ptesident  we  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  but  his  energy  and  ability  com- 
manded universal  praise.  The  present  official  head.  President  J.  D.  Dreher,  has 
been  nntiring  in  his  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  College.     He  has  availed  him- 
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«elf  of  the  most  advanced  college  methods,  has  improved  the  coutses  of  stndy,  and 
by  correspondence  and  large  personal  intercourse  has  enlisted  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  people  of  the  State.  In 
numerous  visits  to  Northern  cities  he  has  met  with  much  encouragement,  and  has 
received  substantial  pecuniary  aid  for  his  College.  His  efforts  have  been  marked  by 
a  clear  apprehension  of  the  popular  needs  and  a  judicious  adaptation  of  the  work  of 
the  College  to  its  wants.  His  own  energy,  seconded  by  the  co-operation  of  the  able 
Faculty  gathered  around  him,  deserves  the  success  which  in  so  large  a  measure  has 
been  secured. 

Our  other  institutions  also  are  doing  a  noble  work.  It  is  now  in  order  for  some 
one  possessed  of  the  necessary  information  and  interest  to  give  us  a  summary  of  the 
special  work  of  each.     We  should  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  it  before  our  readers. 

— We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  excellent  outline  for  county  in- 
stitute work  for  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  part  of  which  we  publish  in  this  number. 
The  value  of  a  well-defined  aim  to  be  reached  in  such  meetings  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  their  success.  The  outline  given  will  accomplish  this  if  the  conductor  will 
study  it  carefully,  modifying  it  to  meet  his  peculiar  surroundings.  It  will  give  to  the 
teachers  also  a  clearer  idea  of  what  is  required  in  their  own  work  and  will  give  defi- 
nite direction  to  their  search  for  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing  it. 


Book  Notioes. 

In  Ike  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Nos.  13  and  14,  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  given  us  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha^ 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Price  15  cents  each.  For  sale  by  West, 
Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  street. 

THE  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  BOOK-KEEPING.  By  Ira  Mayhew,  author  of 
♦*  Mayhew's  University  Book-keeping,"  etc.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  ft  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati and  New  York.     Price  50  cents;  postage  and  mailing  10  cents. 

The  methods  employed  in  this  book  have  endured  the  test  of  twenty-five  years'  use. 
We  have  used  Mayhew's  smaller  treatise  in  the  school-room  and  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  it.  It  simplifies  and  explains  better  than  any  of  the  considerable  num- 
ber we  have  examined  the  principles  of  book- keeping.  The  student  gains  skill  in  his 
work  and  mental  development,  not  by  the  use  of  empirical  rules,  but  by  a  constant 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  The  author  takes  special  pains  to  eluci- 
date clearly  double  entry  book-keeping.  We  can  very  cordially  recommend  the  vol 
ume  to  our  readers. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  PLAYS,  DIALOGUES  AND  RECITATIONS  FOR 
SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS.  By  Louisa  P.  Hopkins.  Boston:  Lee  ft  Shepard 
publishers,  1885.     Price  30  cents. 

These  plays  are  designed  for  a  class  of  pupils  from  seven  to  twelve  yean  of  age. 
They  furnish  the  fundamental  facts  of  natural  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  both 
instruction  and  entertainment  to  the  children.    The  pupils  thus  acquire  unconsdoosly 
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much  valaable  knowledge  on  this  very  interesting  subject.    For  sale  by  Randolph  & 
English,  1302  Main  street. 

TABLEAUX  DE  LA  REVOLUTION  FRANCAISE.  An  Historical  French 
Reader,  edited  with  notes  by  T.  F.  Crane,  A.  M.,  and  S.  J.  Bmn,  B.  S.,  Cornell 
University.  With  an  Introduction  by  President  A.  D.  White.  New  York  and 
London:   G.  P.  Patnam's  Sons,  18S4.    Price  I1.50. 

The  volume  presents  in  mosaic  an  account  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  judicious 
selections  from  the  great  mass  of  material  relating  to  this  period  the  editors  have  given 
a  series  of  vivid  pictures  rather  than  a  complete  history.  The  student  is  expected  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  by  the  parallel  reading  of  some  brief  history.  The  extracts  have 
been  made  with  great  care,  both  with  reference  to  their  historic  interest  and  their 
rhetorical  worth.  The  style  embraces  a  wide  range.  The  notes  are  chiefly  local  or 
historical.  Grammatical  notes  have  been  omitted.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
teacher  will  use  the  material  furnished  to  illustrate  all  necessary  points  in  grammar. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

HOLMES  AND  EMERSON  CALENDARS.— These  Calendars  seem  to  be  among 
the  most  beautiful  yet  produced. 

The  Holmes  Calendar  is  entirely  new,  Dr.  Holmes's  writings  never  before  having 
been  used  for  the  purpose,  and  it  will  be  valued  by  his  many  admirers  not  only  for 
the  daily  messages  from  him  which  it  will  bring,  but  from  its  artistic  appearance  as 
well.  The  card  on  which  it  is  mounted,  of  oblong  shape,  has  a  capital  portrait  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  on  each  side  of  which  stands  a  group  of  maidens  bearing  rose  garlands, 
with  which  they  are  decorating  it.  The  design  is  illuminated  in  gold  and  colors, 
blended  with  delicate  effect. 

The  Emerson  Calendar  has  freshly  arranged  selections,  and  is  newly  decorated 
this  year  by  Florence  Taber,  an  excellent  portrait  of  Emerson  and  the  symbolic  pine- 
tree  appearing  in  the  design.  A  border  of  conventionalized  pansies  runs  across  the 
top,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  coloring  is  as  deep  and  rich  as  are  the  sentences 
which  the  Calendar  contains.  These  Calendars  are  sold  at  one  dollar  each,  and  can 
be  obtained  of  any  bookseller. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  street. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  already  large  list  of 
school  publications  the  following,  formerly  published  by  Jones  Bros.  &  Co.:  Milne's 
Inductive  Arithmetics  and  Algebra,  Ridpath's  Histories  of  the  United  States,  Rid- 
path's  Inductive  English  Grammar,  Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology,  Forbriger's 
Patent  Drawing  Tablets,  Stigmagraphic  Manual  and  Drawing  Paper,  and  Smith's 
Practical  Music  Reader. 

— Frederick  Harrison  criticises  Fronde's  Life  of  Carlyle  very  sharply  in  the  Jan- 
nary  number  of  the  North  American  Review, 

— ^The  handsome  Holiday  Catalogue  of  Harper  and  Brothers  has  been  handed  us 
by  Messrs.  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 
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The  Magazines. 

POPULAR  80IENGB  MONTHXiT  for  December.— The  BeformatloD  in  Time-Keeping,  by  W.  F. 
Allen  (illnfltrated) ;  American  Aspects  of  Anthopology ;  School-Cultare  of  the  Obeenring  Fscnllies, 
By  J.  G.  GUshaw;  Qae<'r  Flowers,  by  Grant  Allen  ;  Alcoholic  Trance;  The  Problem  of  Univeraal 
Snffrage;  Cannibalism  as  a  Custom;  Starvation— Its  Moral  and  Physical  Effects;  The  Chemistry  of 
Cookery,  by  W.  Mattiea  Williams;  The  Perils  of  Rapid  CiTilizatlon  ;  Religion  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Brolntion;  Liqnefiwtion  of  the  Elementary  Gases;  The  CMl  Supply  of  the  World— II;  Oddities  of 
Animal  Character;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Edward  B.  Tylor  (with  portrait);  Correspondence. 
Editor's  Table :  Science  in  School  ManagemHnt;  The  Abase  of  Political  Power;  A  Jewish  Explana- 
tion of  Jewish  Success ;  Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Notes. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  December.— Contents :  In  War  Time,  XXIII.XXIV;  S.  Weir 
Mitchell;  Over  the  Andes,  Stuart  Chisholmj  Francois  Coppee,  Frank  T  Marziais;  Penelope's 
Suitors,  Edwin  Lassetter  Bynuer;  Two  Harvests,  Helen  JHCkson;  The  Lakes  of  Upper  Italy — ^IV; 
Combination  Novels,  George  Parsons  Lathrop ;  '*  These  are  Tour  Brothers,"  Olive  Thome  Miller ; 
Among  the  Redwoods,  E.  R.  Sill;  Poe's  Legendary  Yearn.  G.  K.  Woodberry;  An  American  Flirta- 
tion, Grace  Denio  Litchfield ;  Canada  and  the  British  Connection,  E'lward  Stanwood ;  The  Con- 
tribntors*  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  December  —Contents :  Frontispiece,  The  Infanta  Marguerita  Maria ;  The 
Light  That  Is  Felt  (poem),  John  G.  Whittier;  Tislting  Santa  Claus  (po«m,  illostrated),  Lucy  Lar- 
com;  A  Ta'k  About  Painting  (illustrated) ;  The  Hand-Organ  Man's  Little  Girl  (poem) ;  Davy  and 
the  Goblin,  Chapter  1  (illustrated);  A  Class  in  Natural  History  (picture);  Sweet  Miss  industry 
(verses,  five  pages  illustrated  and  engrossed) ;  The  Hare  Hud  the  Tortoise— I,  Louisa  M.  Alrott ; 
The  Little  Unknown  (poem,  illustrated) ;  The  Snow-Man  (verses) ;  Menhaden  Sketches  (illustrated), 
Mary  Qallock  Foote ;  The  Mongol  and  the  Maiden  (versee);  '*0b,  Lady  Moon"  (verse,  illnstrated), 
Tales  of  Two  Continents,  Mikkel,  Part  II,  HJ  H.  Boyeeen ;  Personally  Conducted— II  (illnstrated), 
Frank  B.  Stockton;  The  LItUe  Old  Man  of  Dyre.  Jingle:  His  One  Fault— Chnpter  IV  (illua- 
trated).  J  T  Trowbridge;  The  King's  Feast  in  Bufus's  Hall;  Among  the  Law-Makfrs— Chnpter 
tl  (illnstrated) ;  Imprisoned  in  an  Iceberg  (illustrated) ;  What  the  Philosopher  8aid  on  (  hristmas- 
Day ;  Nicholas  Alezandrovitch,  Crown  Prince  of  Russia  (Illustrated) ;  Th«>  Pop-Corn  Dance  (Illos- 
trated song) :  The  St.  Nicholas  Almanac  (Illustrated) ;  For  T^-ry  Little  Polk,  Madle's  (.'hristmas 
(iUuBtrated),  Mary  Mapes  Dodge;  Jack-ln-the-PulpIt  (illu8trat^d) ;  The  Letter  Box;  The  Agassis 
Association :  The  Riddle-Box  (illustrated) ;  A  Dear  Little  School-Ma'am  (illustrated  versee) ;  A  Go- 
as-you-PIease  Race  (picture). 

THE  CENTURY  for  December.— The  Century  for  December  has  for  Its  ft-ontispiece  a  profile  portrait 
of  General  Grant,  engraved  from  a  recently  found  photograph  taken  in  184'.  It  accompanlee  the 
second  of  the  papers  on  the  Civil  War,  **  The  Capture  of  Fort  Donnelson,"  which  is  contributed  by 
General  Lew  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  Third  Division  of  Grant's  army  during  the  siege.  A  score 
of  lllnstratiuns  present  views  on  the  field,  portraits  o*"  officers,  map*,  and,  not  the  least  interesting,  an 
autograph  copy,  recently  made  by  General  Grant,  of  his  f/tmous  *'  Unconditional  Surrendt-r  "  dispatch 
to  General  Buckner.  The  *'  Recollections  of  a  Private"  are  continued,  with  descriptions  of  the  early 
"Campaigning  to  no  Purpose"  aloug  the  Potomac,  with  illustrations  In  both  papers  the  drawings 
are  nearly  all  from  photographs. 

The  fiction  consists  of  **  An  Adventure  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  with  an  Hccount  of  the  famous  ^rang^ 
erford-Shepherdson  Feud,"  by  Mark  Twain,  being  a  Ude  of  life  along  the  Mississippi  River,  some  of 
the  types  tH'ing  represented  in  the  sketches  of  D.  W.  Kemble;  the  first  part  of  a  novelette,  in  three 
parts,  *'  The  Knight  of  the  Black  Forest,"  by  Miss  Grace  Denio  Litchfield— a  story  or  American  giris 
in  Europe,  which  it  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Foote :  and  the  second  p«rt  of  Mr.  Howell's  n«w 
novel,  *'  The  Kise  of  Silas  Lapham." 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  SPBOULATIVB  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  JANUARY,  I RBi.— Contents :  De  Mor- 

Siu  a<«  Logician,  G.  B  Halsted*  Hegel's  Idea  of  the  Nature  and  Sanction  of  Law,  W  B.  Wines; 
oeshel  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (Trans).  Snsan  B.  Blow;  The  Mathematical  *ntlnomi«4  and 
their  Solution,  G  8  Fullerton  ;  Fichte's  Facts  of  C<>nsciousn«>BS  (Trans.),  A.  K.  Kroesrer;  Rowland  O. 
Hazard's  Works,  Wm  T.  Harris;  A  Study  of  the  Iliad,  D.  J.  Snider ;  Notes  and  Discussions 

EDUCATION  FOR  NOVEMBER-DECEMBER.— Contents:  Frontispiece.  C.  C  Coffin;  Moral 
Traioing  and  School  Government,  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education ;  The  Flrld 
and  Work  of  the  Academy,  B.  T.  Tomlinson ;  The  Spirit  of  Discipline  in  Education  (I),  translated  f^orn 
the  French;  Building  for  the  Children  in  the  South,  Rev  A.  D.  Mayo ;  Quintilian.  W  H  Venable;  The 
Mew  Bducaiion,  W  N.  Hailmann ;  A  Treatise  on  Psychology  (II),  Louisa  P.  Hopkins ;  Nerds  in  Amer- 
ican Education,  Mis  Eva  D.  Kellogg;  The  Tokio  Industrial  School;  The  Constant  in  Education,  B.  A. 
Hinsdale;  Editorial. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

H.  R,  FARR,   Superintendeni  Public  Instruction,   Editor, 

[Th9  Journal  i$  tent  to  every  OowUv  Supertntendent  and  District  Clerk,  and  mu$t  be  car^/uOy 
preeeroed  by  them  as  pviblic  property  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  qffioe.} 


The  Conference  of  Superintendents  meets  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  Tuesday,  February  loth,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  Make 
your  arrangements  to  be  present. 

Circular  No.  408. — Exhibition  at  the  Superintendents* 
Conference. — We  will  send  to  Superintendents,  in  a  few  days,  suit- 
able paper  upon  which  to  make  the  regular  maps  called  for  by  Cir- 
cular No.  395,  and  we  must  insist  upon  great  accuracy  in  all  county 
and  district  maps. 

Before  starting  your  county  and  district  maps,  go  to  your  clerk's 
office  and  get  the  courses  and  distances  of  all  the  regular  boundaries 
of  the  same ;  then  determine  the  scale  upon  which  you  will  make 
your  maps — ^so  many  inches  or  fractions  of  an  inch  to  a  mile — then, 
with  an  ordinary  protractor  and  plane  scale,  lay  down  your  longest 
line  as  a  base,  adjusting  it  to  your  paper  so  as  to  locate  the  map, 
when  completed,  in  the  centre  of  the  same,  then  all  other  straight 
lines,  that  are  possible,  with  their  proper  courses  and  distances. 

When  the  straight  lines  do  not  join,  approximate  the  connecting 
curved  or  irregular  lines  as  near  as  possible.  After  you  have  located 
on  your  paper  all  of  the  boundaries  that  are  known,  then  protract  the 
greatest  length  of  your  county  or  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as 
to  bisect  the  greatest  width  of  the  same  ;  then  draw  lines  parallel  to 
the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  at  regular  distances,  using  the  length 
of  each,  if  known ;  if  not,  approximate  it.  Roads,  whose  lengths  are 
known  are  of  great  use  in  locating  points  in  the  outer  boundaries,  and 
are  frequently  very  reliable. 

These  suggestions  are  not  offered  to  restrict  the  ingenuity  of  the 
operator,  but  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  few  points  that  may  aid  him 
in  his  work.  Of  course  these  lines  will  be  used  only  on  the  trial  map, 
which  you  will  make  before  )rou  prepare  the  one  for  this  office,  as  we 
want  the  one  returned  here  to  be  neat  as  well  as  accurate ;  therefore 
we  send  plenty  of  paper  for  the  purpose.  The  maps  of  counties  and 
districts  will  be  bound  in  volumes  for  use  in  this  office,  and  we  want 
them  by  the  first  of  February,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  your  in- 
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spection  at  the  Conference.  By  a  little  thought  and  much  inquiring, 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  attain  considerable  accuracy  in  these 
matters.  For  instance,  take  the  extreme  length  of  county  (every 
Superintendent  ought  to  know  that  from  visiting  his  schools),  then 
take  a  point  five  miles  north  or  south,  east  or  west  of  this  line  of 
greatest  length,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  you  can  approximate  very 
closely  the  length  of  that  line— so  with  all  the  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular lines.  When  these  lines  are  drawn,  you  will  have  all  of  the 
regular  boundaries  with  points  accurately  located  on  the  irregular 
boundaries ;  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  exercise  your  judgment  and 
connect  all  of  these  points  by  the  irregular  boundaries,  such  as  moun- 
tains, streams,  &c. 

Don't  undertake  to  copy  from  any  other  maps.  We  want  the  re- 
sult of  your  best  effort,  as  we  expect,  from  the  information  you 
furnish,  to  correct  many  of  the  errors  in  existing  maps. 

In  making  county  and  district  maps  you  can  call  to  your  assistance 
the  county  surveyors,  who  are  always  interested  in  having  their 
counties  properly  represented,  and  who  can  give  you  much  important 
information  and  valuable  aid.  Don't  forget  to  give  the  magnetic 
variation  and  scale 

The  history  of  the  public  schools  of  your  county  is  of  great  im- 
portance. As  our  system  expands  it  takes  us  away  from  the  days 
when  Virginia  had  comparatively  no  system  of  public  schools,  and 
makes  the  history  of  our  earlier  efforts  at  public  education  harder  to 
obtain. 

Whilst  many  of  our  prominent  men  received  the  most  of  their  edu- 
cation at  the  hands  of  the  State,  even  under  the  miserable  system 
that  existed  before  the  war,  there  is  no  accessible  record  of  that  fact. 
It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  every  Superintendent  will  take  pride  in 
this  work,  and  that  he  will  send  up  a  history  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
his  people  as  well  as  himself.  DorCt  delay  the  work — ^give  it  time 
and  energy,  and  let  us  make  this  historical  compilation  accurate  and 
reliable. 

New  Orleans  Exposition. — We  are  very  much  gratified  to  state 
that,  under  the  call  of  circular  No.  393  from  this  office,  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  educational  exhibit  at  the  above  exposition,  fifty-nine 
superintendents  reported. 

Many  of  the  contributions  were  very  fine,  and  reflected  credit  upon 
the  energy  and  promptness,  as  well  as  the  taste,  of  the  officers  who 
sent  them.    The  maps  of  the  counties  and  cities  are,  perhaps,  the 
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most  interesting  of  the  contributions,  and  convey  much  valuable  in- 
formation»  as  well  as  exhibiting  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  the  drafts- 
men. With  a  few  exceptions,  there  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  dread  of  any 
reference  to  the  scale  upon  which  the  maps  were  constructed.  A  little 
reflection  will  show  all  that  a  map  made  by  absolute  guess  is  of  but 
litde  practical  value.  But  we  do  not  propose  to  criticise  the  contri- 
butions, as  the  time  for  getting  them  up  was  very  short ;  and  all  de- 
serve praise  for  their  energy  and  promptness,  and  we  feel  so  much 
gratification  at  the  fifty-nine  superintendents  who  reported  that  we  will 
leave  those  superintendents  who  made  no  effort  to  contribute  to  their 
own  reflections. 

Contributions  were  received  from  several  counties  after  the  collec- 
tions had  been  shipped.  We  regret  they  could  not  be  included,  as 
many  of  them  are  interesting.  These  have  been  preserved,  and  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  superintendent's  conference. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  contributed  by  the  several 
superintendents  and  sent  to  New  Orleans,  viz.: 

COUNTY  MAPS. 

The  superintendents  of  the  following  counties  furnished  a  map  of 
their  county,  viz.:  Alexandria,  Alleghany,  Augusta,  Bath,  Bedford, 
Brunswick,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Charlotte,  Craig,  Culpeper,  Dinwiddie, 
Elizabeth  City,  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Fluvanna,  Frederick,  Goochland, 
Grayson,  Greensville,  Halifax,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Henry,  James  City, 
King  George,  Lee,  Madison,  Mecklenburg,  Nansemond,  New  Kent, 
Northampton,  Northumberland,  Nottoway,  Orange,  Patrick,  Pittsyl- 
vania, Powhatan,  Prince  Edward,  Prince  George.  Princess  Anne, 
Pulaski,  Richmond,  Roanoke,  Rockbridge,  Rockingham  and  Stafford. 

CITY  MAPS. 

Superintendents  of  the  following  cities  furnish  a  map  of  their  city : 
Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Lynchburg,  Manchester,  Norfolk,  Peters- 
burg, Richmond  and  Staunton. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Superintendent  J.  C.  Weaver,  of  Accomac — Four  general  maps. 

Superintendent  H.  S.  Roller,  of  Augusta — Seven  general  maps ; 
drawing  of  old  log  school  house ;  and  three  compositions. 

Superintendent  W.  F.  Came,  of  Alexandria — History  of  the  city 
schools. 

Superintendent  J.  G.  Board,  of  Bedford — Photograph  of  school 
house. 
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Superintendent  H.  C.  Slaughter,  of  Danville — Nineteen  general 
maps ;  history  of  schools  (by  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame);  four  photographs 
of  school  houses. 

Superintendent  C.  M.  Loutham,  of  Clarke — Three  drawings  of 
school  houses. 

Superintendent  J.  C.  Paris,  of  Charlotte — Drawing  of  school  house. 

Superintendent  C.  M.  Harris,  of  Dinwiddie — Two  general  maps ; 
drawing  of  school  house  ;  twenty-five  compositions. 

Superintendent  I.  L.  Jones,  of  Elizabeth  City — One  general  map  ; 
drawing  of  log  school  house. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Strother,  of  Fauquier — Five  general  maps; 
two  photographs  school  houses. 

Superintendent  J.  R.  Haden,  of  Fluvanna — Drawings  of  three 
school  houses. 

Superintendent  G.W.Ward,  of  Frederick — Eighteen  general  maps. 

Superintendent  Daniel  Ruggles,  of  Fredericksburg— History  of 
schools ;  four  copies ;  two  photographs  of  school  houses. 

Superintendent  J.  L.  Valentine,  of  Hanover — Drawing  of  two 
school  houses,  **  old  and  new.** 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Henry— Thirteen  general  maps. 

Superintendent  T.  E.  Barksdale,  of  Halifax — Two  photographs  of 
school  buildings. 

Superintendent  W.  S.  Hale,  of  Grayson — Drawing  of  two  school 
houses. 

Superintendent  E.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg — Twenty-five  compo- 
sitions; diagram  of  school  building. 

Superintendent  E.  B.  Howie,  of  Manchester — Twenty-nine  general 
maps  ;  drawing  of  two  school  houses. 

Superintentent  H.  E.  Coleman,  of  Mecklenburg — One  general 
map ;  history  of  Boydton  Institute ;  three  compositions. 

Superintendent  R.  G  Banks,  of  Norfolk — Twelve  general  maps ; 
three  drawings  ;  eight  compositions. 

Superintendent  J.  E.  Perkinson,  of  Nottoway — Eleven  general 
maps  ;  eight  essays. 

Superintendent  Major  E.  B.  Branch,  of  Petersburg — Fifty  seven 
general  maps;  ninety-one  specimens  of  penmanship;  twenty-one 
compositions  ;  photograph  of  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute (colored);  nine  drawings  of  school  houses. 

Superintendent  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  of  Pittsylvania — Twelve  general 
maps;  list  of  counties  and  derivation  of  their  names  ;  twelve  essays. 

Superintendent  E.  M.  Gamett,  of  Richmond  city— Three  hundred 
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and  thirty  general  maps  ;  diagram  Moore  St.  Industrial  School  (by 
Prof.  John  Oliver);  package  Pendleton's  arithmetical  cards  and  draw- 
ing maps  ;  three  diagrams  of  government ;  photographs  of  the  fol- 
lowing public  school  buildings  :  "Richmond  High  School,"  "Nich- 
olson School/'  "Central  School,"  "Bethel  School."  "  Bellevue 
School,"  "Elba  School."  "Springfield  School,"  "  Madison  School," 
"Leigh  School,"  "  Normal  School,"  "  East  End  Schpol,"  "  Valley 
School,"  **  Navy  Hill  School,"  "  Baker  School." 

Superintendent  M.  J.  Alexander,  of  Pulaski — Eight  photographs  of 
school  houses,  **old  and  new;"  one  photograph  of  court  house. 

Superintendent  M.  P.  Frantz,  of  Roanoke — One  general  map ; 
history  of  Academy  News ;  lot  of  compositions. 

Superintendent  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham — Fifty 
general  maps;  package  Latin  and  French  exercises,  compositions, 
grammatical  diagrams  and  essays,  literature  charts,  monthly  examin- 
ations ;  specimen  of  hair  and  needle  work ;  photograph  graded  school 
building;  crayon  drawings. 

Superintendent  J.  L.  Hamilton,  of  Rockbridge — Twenty-six  gen- 
eral maps. 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles,  of  Staunton— Twenty-five  general 
maps ;  seven  compositions ;  twenty-two  copies. 

General  G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  President  of  the  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  kindly  contributed  the  following  fine  photographs: 
"Washington  and  Lee  University  building,"  "  Residence  of  the  late 
General  R.  E.  Lee,"  "  Newcomb  Hall,"  "  Statue  of  the  late  General 
R.  E.  Lee,"  "Grace  Memorial  Church,"  "Chapel,"  "Grounds  of 
College.*  * 

Prof.  C.  E.  Vawter,  Principal  of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School, 
of  Albemarle,  forwarded  nine  large  diagrams  nicely  framed  and  finely 
executed,  the  work  of  his  students. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above-named  contributions,  the  central  office 
forwarded  a  full  collection  of  everything  that  would  tend  to  show  the 
methods  by  which  the  system  is  run,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  in- 
formation is  gathered  together,  with  a  short  history  and  table  show- 
ing the  rise  and  progress  of  the  present  public  free  school  system  in 
the  State.     The  following  embraces  the  exhibit  of  the  central  office : 

Bound  volume  of  original  annual  reports  from  county  and  city 
superintendents. 

Specimen  copy  of  each  annual  report  of  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Same  reports  bound  in  three  volumes. 
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Bound  copy  of  school  law. 

Bound  volume  containing  original  reports  of  superintendents,  of 
questions  used  in  examining  their  teachers. 

Bound  volume  containing  original  reports  from  superintendents  of 
"Census  of  Teachers." 

Copy  of  each  blank  used  in  central  office. 

Bound  volume  of  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  Richmond 
city,  from  inauguration  of  present  public  free  school  system  up  to 
1884. 

Bound  volume  of  report  of  Alexandria  city  school  board  and  school 
regulations  of  same. 

Lynchburg  school  reports  and  school  regulations. 

Bound  volume  of  city  ordinances  and  school  report  city  of  Freder- 
icksburg. 

Outline  and  course  of  studies  in  public  schools,  city  of  Richmond. 

Course  of  studies  in  public  schools,  city  of  Danville. 

Report  of  Superintendent  city  of  Petersburg. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  Code  of  By-Laws  for  the 
Government  of  the  Conference. — For  fear  the  gentlemen  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  above  work  may  lose  sight  of  it,  we  again 
call  their  attention  to  its  importance  by  giving  their  names  as  follows : 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Judge  G.  S.  Stevens,  C.  M.  Loutham,  Professor 
W.  F.  Fox,  T.  E.  Barksdale,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  E.  B.  Howie, 
Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  McDonald,  Major  R.  G.  Banks,  Major 
E.  B.  Branch. 

If  this  committee  will  prepare  and  forward  their  report  to  this 
office,  we  will  have  it  printed  in  time  for  the  use  of  the  Conference. 

County  Exhibitions. — We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
County  Superintendents  that  they  intend  to  hold  County  Exhibitions 
prior  to  the  Superintendents*  Conference.  This  is  an  excellent  idea, 
and  we  hope  all  who  can  will  adopt  it.  Let  us  make  every  effort  to 
get  the  teachers  and  pupils  interested  in  this  work,  so  as  to  secure  a 
good  collection  of  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  drawings,  examination 
papers  and  every  class  of  work  that  will  show  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  our  schools. 

By  combining  teachers*  institutes  with  the  County  Exhibition  great 
interest  could  be  added  to  the  work,  and  more  good  accomplished. 

When  practicable,  let  Superintendents  try  this  plan  and  send  their 
collection  on  to  the  Conference.     But  Superintendents  must,  whether 
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they  hold  County  Exhibitions  or  not,  exert  themselves  to  have  their 
counties  fairly  represented  at  the  Conference,  as  required  by  circu- 
lar No.  395. 

The  Excursion  to  New  Orleans. — We  give  place  to  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  **  A  Journal  Reader/'  because  the  inquiries  and 
suggestions  are  directly  to  the  point.  Our  friend  should  have  fur- 
nished us  with  his  name  as  this  is  a  customary  requirement  and  a 
courtesy  due  from  him,  but  as  it  is  a  matter  which  we  are  agitating 
at  this  time  and  is  one  of  general  interest  we  publish  it  in  this  De- 
partment : 

Rockbridge,  Va.,  Dec.  15,  1884. 

R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — While  so  much  is  being  done  to  have  our  State 
well  represented  at  the  exposition,  could  not  something  be  done  to 
aid  the  public  school  officers  and  teachers  to  attend  ?  It  is  a  chance 
that  a  great  many  of  us  will  hardly  have  again,  for  treasuring  up  in- 
formation that  will  prove  of  incalculable  value  in  our  profession.  The 
railroads  have  always  allowed  special  rates  when  Teachers'  Con- 
ferences, &c.,  were  in  session;  now  cannot  some  influential  persons 
exert  themselves  to  secure  such  rates  to  the  Exposition?  By  urging 
our  superintendents,  trustees  and  teachers  to  attend,  and  by  placing 
the  expenses  within  the  limit  of  their  purses,  your  Journal  would 
be  bestowing  a  priceless  favor.    Will  you  not  aid  us  ? 

A  Journal  Reader. 

Circular  No.  407 — Reduced  Fare  for  the  Superintend- 
ents' Conference. — The  following  liberal  arrangements  over  the 
various  lines  for  public  school  officials  and  their  families  have  been 
made.  All  persons  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  these  rates  must 
procure  from  the  Superintendent  of  schools  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties a  printed  certificate  of  identification.  These  certificates  will  be 
furnished  the  superintendents  by  this  office,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
provide  all  who  make  application  for  them  : 

The  Virginia  Midland  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to  the  fol- 
lowing points,  viz  :  Alexandria,  Charlottesville  and  Danville  for  one 
unlimited  fare.  From  Lynchburg  to  Richmond  and  return  for  $6.50, 
tickets  to  be  on  sale  February  8th,  9th  and  loth,  good  to  return 
till  20th. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  R.   R.  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to 
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Lynchburg  or  Petersburg  at  '*  usual  excursion  rates."  Agent  at 
Lynchburg  will  sell  round-trip  to  Richmond  for  $6.50,  and  agent  at 
Norfolk  round  trip  to  Richmond  for  $3.50.  Tickets  on  sale  February 
9th  and  loth,  good  to  return  February  20th. 

Agents  of  the  S.  V.  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to  Waynes- 
boro Junction,  Buchanan  or  Roanoke,  at  excursion  rates,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9th  and  loth,  good  to  return  February  20th. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  from  all 
points  on  their  line  to  Richmond  on  February  9th  and  loth,  good  to 
return  until  the  20th,  at  five  cents  per  mile.  The  rate  from  Norfolk 
will  be  $3.50  round-trip. 

The  Richmond  &  Alleghany  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  for 
five  cents  per  mile,  and  from  Lynchburg  $6.50  round -trip — good  to 
return  until  February  20th.    Tickets  on  sale  February  9th  and  loth. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  will  sell  to  all  holding  a  special  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  L.  M.  Cole,  round-trip  tickets  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  per  mile  each  way.  These  special  certificates  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Richmond  &  Danville  R.  R.  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  i>er  mile— tickets  good  from  February  9th  to  20th, 
inclusive. 

The  Seaboard  &  Roanoke  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  for  one  fare. 

W.  O.  &  W.  R.  R. ,  round-trip  tickets  at  four  cents  i>er  mile,  good 
fi'om  9th  to  20th,  inclusive. 

A.  &  F.  R.  R.,  round-trip  to  Quantico,  four  cents  per  mile  (special 
certificate),  good  from  9th  to  20th  February,  inclusive. 

The  Richmond  &  Petersburg  will  sell  at  the  following  rates  : 

For  parties  of  ten  or  more. 

Petersburg  to  Richmond  and  return, $i-35 

Chester        "  "  "        " 85 

Centralia      "  "  .« j^ 

Less  than  ten. 

Petersburg  to  Richmond  and  return, $1.60 

Chester        "  "  .»        » i  00 

Centralia      "  "  ..        .1 85 

Excursion  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. — We  have  re- 
ceived several  communications  from  teachers  and  school  officers  in- 
quiring if  there  will  be  an  excursion  on  their  behalf  to  New  Orleans 
during  the  Exposition.  We  regard  this  great  Exposition  as  possess- 
ing strong  educational  features,  and  as  being  of  particular  interest 
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to  Southern  school  officials  and  teachers ;  for,  besides  the  usual  array 
of  machinery,  mechanical  and  other  devices,  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  collection  of  works  of  art  and  educational  appliances,  and 
the  results  of  education,  exhibited  in  this  country.  The  public  free 
school  s)rstem  of  every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union  is  fully  re- 
presented— to  say  nothing  of  the  exhibits  from  foreign  countries — 
all  of  which  would  be  of  peculiar  interest  to  our  school  officers,  teach- 
ers and  pupib. 

Whilst  it  is  rather  extra-official,  we  are  willing  to  undertake  to  se- 
cure cheap  rates  to  New  Orleans,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  desire  it.  Anything  like  liberal  rates  cannot  be 
secured  for  a  less  number  than  fifty,  to  start  from  a  given  point— 
that  is,  the  fare  to  be  paid  from  said  point ;  of  course,  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  excursionists  could  join  the  excursion  at  the 
nearest  points  to  them,  but  they  would  have  to  pay  the  fare  from  the 
starting  painL 

To  test  the  matter,  we  invite  all  who  would  like  to  join  an  excur- 
sion to  New  Orleans  to  write  to  this  office  at  once,  giving  the  time 
the  excursion  ought  to  start,  for  how  long  the  rates  ought  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  any  other  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  them.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  inquire  as  to  the  cost  of  trip,  if  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  can  be  obtained. 

We  are  in  correspondence  with  General  Eaton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  is  now  at  the  Exposition,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter,  and  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  all  information 
in  regard  to  rates. 

The  following  editorial  we  take  from  "  The  People,"  a  county 
paper  published  in  Harrisonburg.  This  shows  a  gratifying  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  the 
energetic  Superintendent  of  Rockingham  county  : 

County  School  Exhibit  — We  print  to-day,  on  our  first  page, 
an  important  circular-letter  from  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  letter  explains  itself,  and  commends  itself  as 
well,  to  all  interested  in  the  public  schools.  Every  teacher  will 
understand  that  something  is  expected  from  every  school,  and  from 
every  class  in  the  school  that  is  able  to  print  letters.  Thus,  every 
school  will  be  brought  into  competition  with  all  of  210  schools  in  the 
county,  and  indeed  with  the  6,000  in  the  State.  Every  scholar  will 
be  comparing  work  with  the  7,000  scholars  in  our  county  schools. 
There  is  certainly  inspiration  here  for  each  to  do  his  best    We  trust 
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every  teacher  in  the  county  will  endeavor  to  have  the  best  showing 
for  his  school.  Of  all  the  scholars,  which  one  will  show  the  greatest 
progress?  Who  will  show  the  best  work  done?  Next  week,  at  the 
Institute,  we  hope  to  say  particularly  just  what  we  want  done.  Every 
family  is  interested,  not  for  show,  but  for  the  real,  good  work  of  the 
children.  Let  us  see  such  an  awakening  to  work  in  the  schools  as 
this  county  never  before  witnessed. 

A  scholar's  progress  in  school  is  measured  not  by  the  number  of 
facts  he  gains,  but  by  his  mental  drill,  his  skill  in  the  mastery  of  the 
subjects  he  has  in  hand,  and  in  his  ability  to  think,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  That  child  is  half  educated  who  is  thoroughly  awake  to 
observe,  to  listen,  to  think.  The  time  is  short — there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose — yet  much  may  be  done  in  one  month.  Make  your 
plans  to  go  to  work  at  once. 

All  paper  for  drawing  purposes  will  be  furnished  by  the  Superin- 
tendent.    Call  for  what  you  will  certainly  use,  and  go  to  work. 

Before  Superintendent  Farr's  circular  was  received,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Rockingham  county  had  determined  to  have  a  *'  County 
Exhibition,"  and  had  so  announced  it  in  several  schools.  The  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  he  warmly  endorsed 
it.  Mr.  Farr  says:  "County  Exhibit  with  something  from  each 
school !  Capital !  Have  it  by  all  means,  and  then  send  it  right  on 
to  the  Conference  Exhibition.  Write  it  up — call  attention  to  it  in 
"The  People,"  say  to  your  brother  Superintendents  that  I  most 
heartily  commend  it,  and  hoi>e  that  every  county  and  city  Superin- 
tendent in  the  State  will  hold  one." 

Rockingham  will  take  the  initiatory  steps  and  "hold  one,"  and 
every  teacher  and  school  will  contribute  something  to  it.  the  very 
best  that  can  be  done  in  the  given  time. 

Wanted. — Rev.  S.  S.  Ryder,  Superintendent  Schools  Bath  county, 
post-office,  Warm  Springs,  wants  a  colored  male  teacher — will  pay 
$30  per  month. 

Circular  No.  399. — This  circular,  which  we  publish  herewith, 
gives  the  apportionment  of  the  State  school  money,  under  the 
GrandstafF  act,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  July,  1885,  The 
statement  of  gross  sums  of  all  funds  applicable  for  public  free  school 
purposes,  required  to  be  furnished  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  by  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  under  the  provisions  of 
the  above  act,  was  not  received  at  this  office  until  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber. In  order  that  no  delay  might  be  occasioned,  the  distributive  state- 
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ment  showing  the  amount  due  the  several  counties  and  corporations  in 
the  State  was  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  Auditor  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  and  we  trust  that  the  superintendents  have  received 
warrants  for  the  amounts  due  their  respective  counties  and  cities  and 
that  the  teachers  may  be  able  to  get  their  warrants  cashed  without 
discount  or  trouble. 

We  would  urge  the  teachers  not  to  suffer  their  warrants  to  be 
"  shaved/'  and  it  is  against  the  law  for  Treasurers  to  discount  them. 
Present  them  to  the  Treasurer,  it  is  his  duly  to  have  the  money  on 
hand  to  pay  them.  If  he  has  settled  up  with  the  Auditor  and  has 
paid  in  all  the  money  collected  on  account  of  the  State  and  will 
make  the  proper  statement  to  Auditor  Marye,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  he  will  send  him  money  enough  to  take  up  at  least  all  the 
warrants  for  salary  due  the  teachers  prior  to  the  15th  of  December. 
The  law  declares  that  a  teacher's  warrant,  issued  under  this  act, 
"  shall  be  paid  by  the  County  Treasurer  at  its  face  value  in  preference 
to  other  warrants  "  when  properly  signed. 

It  would  be  well  for  Superintendents  and  all*  others  who  are  inter- 
ested to  read  sections  131  to  138,  inclusive. 

[Circular  No.  399.] 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Office,  No.  520  N.  9th  St., 

Richmond,  Dec'r  17th,  18S4. 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers: 

This  circular  is  issued  only  for  information,  and  gives  the  amounts  apportioned  to 
each  county  and  city,  and  for  which  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  issues  his  war- 
rants to  the  Superintendents  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  131  and  132  of  School 
Law  (Grandstaff  Act,  approved  March  6tb,  1882). 

The  amount  reported  by  Auditor  Marye  this  day  as  due  the  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, under  the  above  act,  for  the  school  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  July, 
1885,  amounts  to  1610,589.69,  which  would  divide  at  the  rate  of  ;^ i. 09687 -f.:  but  to 
avoid  a  fraction  of  a  cent  we  have  used  1 1.0969  per  capita^  which  increases  the 
amount  $16.1386,  making  the  sum  actually  apportioned  ;^6 10,605. 8286. 

This  money  is  to  be  disbursed  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers  only  upon  the 
warrants  of  the  School  Superintendents,  as  provided  for  in  said  act. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  County  and  City  Superintendent  and  to  each 
County  and  City  Treasurer. 

This  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amounts  apportioned. 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city. . . . 
Alexandria  county . 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Auf^usta 

Staunton  city 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 


Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Manchester  city. 

Clarke.... 

Craig . 


Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson  

Greene , 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  (including  Williamsburg) . 

King  &  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 


School  Amount 
Population.  !  Apportioned. 

$        TTT 

8.702  9,545.2238 

12.570  I3.78«-O330 

4,582  5.025-9958 

1,248  1,368.9312 

[,840  2,018.2960 

4,109  4,507.1621 

6.870  7.535-7030 

3.871  4.246.0999 
10,423  11,432.9887 

1,647  1,806.5943 

1,666  1.827.4354 

11.420  12.526.5980 

1,895  2,078.6255 

5.104  5.59«.5776 

«>.397  7.016.8693 

2,236  2,452.6684 

6.436  7.0596484 

7,313  8,021.6297 

6,480  7,107.9120 

5.101  5.595.2869 

2,078  2,279.3582 

6,826  7.487.4394 

6,504  7.  i  34.2376 

1,880  2,062.1720 

2,789  3.059-254' 

1.386  1.520.3034 

5,020  5,506  4380 

4,273  4,687.0537 

1,500  1,645-3500 

5.283  5,794.9227 

3.3'5  3.636.2235 

4.328  4.747.3832 

5,660  6,208.4540 

8,514  9.3390066 

5.»42  5,640.2598 

4,074  4,468.7706 

9,356  10,262.5964 

4.634  5.083.0346 

1,720  1,886.6680 

3.565  3.9>o.4485 

4,429  4.858. 1 701 

3,662  4,016.8478 

5,574  6,114.1206 

2,215  2,429.6335 

3.354  3,6790026 

13.348  14,641.4212 

7,001  7.679-3969 

5,891  6.461.8379 

6,436  7.0.9.6484 

1.860  2,040.2340 

3.557  3.901.6733 

1,7 « 3  1,878.9897 

3.753  4.116.6657 

2,420  2,654.4980 

3,448  3,782.1112 

2,322  2,547.0018 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


I       School 
I    Population. 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


Lee 

Loudoun , 

Louisa 

Lunenburg , 

Lynchburg  

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg. . . . 

Middlesex 

Montgomery .... 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county . . 
Northampton  . . . 
Northumberland. 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page. 


Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania  (Includ'cdis'ct  of  TaDstall,  Dmn  BWer  k  N.  Daov'le) 

Danville , 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward '• 

Prince  George 

Prince  William 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock I 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county i 

Roanoke i 

Rockbridge i 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Southampton ' 

Spotsylvania ' 

Fredericksburg I 

Stafford 


Surry 

Sussex , 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington . . . 
Westmoreland  . 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


Totals . 


6,800 
8,679 
7,100 
4.550 
4,907 
3.777 
2,516 
10,035 
2.384 
6,783 
5.336 
6,199 
2,027 
6,695 
7,850 
3-339 
3.«55 
4.260 

4»97» 
3.512 
4.808 
7.203 
16,601 
2,126 

3.2IO 

2,871 
5,606 

3.104 

3.457 
3.227 
3.247 
3.799 
21.536 

2,843 
5.»67 
7-3«7 
11,148 
S.588 
7.019 
6,505 
4,600 
6,so8 
3,804 
J.534 
2,979 
2,271 

3.830 
5,011 

2,634 
798 
9,110 
3.300 
2,310 
5,335 

556,665 


$  Cts. 

7,458.9200 

9.5 » 9.995' 
7.787.9900 
4,990.8950 
5,382.4883 
4,142.9913 
2,759.8004 
11,007.3915 
2,615.0096 
7,440.2727 
5,853.0584 
6.799.6831 
2,223.4163 

7  343.7455 
8,610.6650 

3,662.5491 
3.460.7195 
4,672.7940 
5,460.3682 
3,852.3128 
5,273.8952 
7,900.9707 
18,209.6369 
2,332.0094 
3.521.0490 

3,1491999 
6,149.2214 

3,404.7776 
3*79' .9833 
3.539-6963 
3,561.6343 
4,167.1231 

23,622.8384 
3,118.4867 
5,667.6823 
8,026.0073 

12,228  2412 
6,129.4772 
7,699.1411 

7,135-3345 
5.045.7400 
7,138.6252 
4,172  6076 
1,463.2646 
3,267.6651 
2,4910599 
4,201.1270 
5,496  5659 
2,889.2346 
875.3262 
9,992.7590 
3,619.7700 
2.533.8390 
5,851.9615 
3.1  ".9053 


$610,605,8286 
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Educational  Journal. 


[December 


As  IS  our  custom,  we  publish  the  statement  received  from  Hon. 
Eben  S.  Steams,  Chancellor  of  State  Normal  College,  Tennessee,  of 
the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia. 

This  statement,  for  the  period  ending  December  24th,  1884,  is  not 
at  all  satisfactory.  We  think  the  "  fair  average ' '  is  low  enough,  and 
that  any  good  student,  by  close  application,  ought,  at  least,  to  make 
this. 

University  of  Nashville, 

State  Normal  College, 

December  2gth,  '884. 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  for  your  inspection  a 
statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  from  Virginia 
holding  Peabody  Scholarships  at  the  Normal  College,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  the  period  ending  December  24th,  1884. 


NAMES. 


NlLft  ChandUr 

Mar7  P.  Carnthera 

H«l«n  Maloolm 

FloranceHcNrll.... 

Mary  Rohleder 

Phardora  simpaon . , 
BflDDle  L.  Tanner. . 
AnLleC  Thacker... 
Wm.  L.  Andrews. .. 
Thos.  H.  Oampbell . 

Brownlow  Light 

Charlea  O.  Maphlt. 


ic*  nlamhtp 
Year. 

Claaa  Work,  including 
Kxamlnutiona. 

Dally  Attand- 
ance. 

Plrat. 

Leasee— Sick. 

Second. 

70 

Pirst. 

M 

Plrat 

1                  7: 

i 

Second. 

86 

1 

t 
1 

0 

Plrat. 
Pirit. 
Second. 

93  l-« 
.  ( Exan.i nation     not 
•  <     completed  on  ac- 
'  (    count  of  iUneas. 

9i 

Second. 

84 

Pint. 

TO 

First. 

" 

Pint. 

87 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Eben  S.  Stearns, 

Chaficeiior,  &c. 

Seventy-five  is  a  fair  average  and  entitles  the  student  to  continu- 
ance in  his  class  and  progress  with  it. 


THE  A  TLANTIC,  dependent  alone  on  reading  matter  for  its  success,  is^Mt- 
lioHt  above  all  others  in  this  respect^  and  never  has  been  so  fresh,  so  versatile,  so  genial, 
as  it  is  now,'*— The  Literary  World. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLT 

For  I88S 

Will  be  particularly  notable  for  its  Serial  Stories,  namely  : 
I. 
THE   PRINCESS  CASAMASSIMA. 

By  HENRY  JAMES, 
Author  of  «*  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  etc. 

n. 

A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

By  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 

Amhor  of  "The  Ladies  Lindores."  "The  Wizard's  Son,"  etc. 

HL 

THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT   SMOKY  MOUNTAINS. 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK, 

Author  of  "In   the  Tennessee    Mountains.' 

IV. 

A  MARSH  ISLAND. 

By  SARAH  ORME  JEWETT, 

Author  of  "A  Country  Doctor,"  "  Deephaven,"  etc. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 

Will  contribute  a  Series  of  Papers  entitled 

THE  NEW  PORTFOLIO. 


TBBMa:  14  a  year  in  adTance,  postaoi  ran;  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life^Ize  portrait  of 
Bawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whlttier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  15;  each  additional  por- 
trait, |1. 

The  NoTember  and  December  numbers  of  Tnb  Atlantic  will  be  sent,  Free  of  Charge,  to  New 
Bnbacribers  whose  subscriptions  are  recelTed  before  December  20tb. 

Postal  Notes  and  Honey  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therelbre  remittances  should  l>e  made 
by  money'Oirder,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MESS/dS.  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  <5r*  CO., 
Will  send,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  application, 

A  PORTRAIT  CATALOGVC: 

Of  all  their  Pablloatlons,  and  Incloding  Portraits  of  many  of  their  distinguished  Authors,  as  follows ; 

Louis  Antsis,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  BJornsfJerne  BJomson,  Robert 
Browning,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  John  Burronirhs,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Canr,  Joseph  Cook,  J.  Fenimoro 
Cooper,  Ralph  Waldo  Smerson,  James  T.  Fi*^ld8,  John  Piske.  Brete  Harte,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  William  D.  Howells.  Henry  James,  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  Lninr  Larcom,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  James  Bussell  Lowell,  James  Parton,  Blizabeth  Stuart  raelps,  Horace  S. 
Beodder,  Bdmund  C.  Stedman,  Harriot  Beecber  Btowe,  Bayard  Taylor,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Celia  Thazter, 
Henry  D.  Thoreaa,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  B  P.  Whipple,  Mn.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  John  O.  Whittier. 

JJ^Krory  Librarian,  and  every  person  wishing  to  add  the  best  books  to  his  Library,  should  haTS 
bis  Catalogue. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITfl  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 


E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

"  INTELLIGENCE." 

A  liTe  semi-monthly  Jouniwl  for  Teacheni.  Out  of  the  osiikI  ruts.  An  entirely  new  thing  in 
educational  Journalism.    Premium  and  club  olTers  unparalleled.    Send  for  tree  sample. 

"  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  larice  weekly  Journal  of  current  events  for  school  use :  clean,  ftill,  compact,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  beet  upiier^frrade  supplementar}'  reading  in  the  market.  Ten  trial  copies  for  ten  cents. 
Save  your  postal  canls.    Tttll  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different. 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Four  gradfs.  let,  2d,  3d  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  derioee  for  trainiDg  children  to  be 
**  wide  awake  "  wh(*n  thev  read.  Real  "  monotony  killers"  and  "  eye-openers."  The  children  eqjoy 
them.    No  free  copies.    Seitd  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  yon  wish. 

Address,  E.  0.  TAILS,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  lU. 

Pieane  tell  in  what  Journal  you  saw  this. 


IT    ST-A-ITDS    J^T   THE    HE-A-ID. 

THE  LiaHT-RIIlININ& 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  fthows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  it«  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beiuK  placed  with 
each  ''Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Theee  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,    without 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Addrees 

Domestio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
(550) 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

\  HE  I«ITI!f  G  AGE  has  been  published  for  more  tfain 
forty  years,  and  has  met  with  continuous  commendation  and 

success. 

it  givc^  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-four  pages  each,  or  more  than 
THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 
doubJ  ^-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.    It  presents 
in  an  inexpensive  form,  considering  its  amount  of  matter,  and  with 
a  coml'ined  freshness  and  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

jj    Thr  best  Essays,  Rjeviews,  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short 

Stories.  SkeEchca  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical, 
Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign 
Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

FORCMiOST    IL.IVITVO  TTRITERS. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Litera- 
ture, Science,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe, 
and  esp>ecia1ly  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  great 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation,  that  while 
within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  em- 
braces whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
events  or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family 
general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

OFiisrioisrs. 

"  Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers  appear  in  The  Living  Age  in 
their  best  moods.  Art,  science,  and  literature  find  fresh  and  eloquent  expression  in 
its  pages  from  the  pens  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day ;  and  the  reader  is  kept  well 
abreast  of  the  current  thought  of  the  age." — Boston  yiumal 

**  It  has  now  for  many  years  held  the  first  place  of  all  our  serial  publications. 
The  only  possible  objection  that  could  be  urged  to  it  is  the  immense  amount  of  read- 
ing it  gives.  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art  literature,  biography 
philosophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  be  found  in  it.  Its  readers  are  supplied  with  the 
best  literature  of  the  ^^y,''— Churchman,  AT.  V, 

**  It  Imn  loufc  been  one  «^f  the  noet  attrftctive  literary  coDipanions  of  tbe  time,  and  it  may  be  tmth- 
fhlly  and  cordially  lald  that  tt  never  oflTeni  a  dry  or  value1«M  page.** — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"BtofcrMpby,  Action,  tcieoce,  crlticiiini,  bistory,  poetry,  travels,  whatt>T<'r  men  arv  intereated  in,  all 
are  found  here ;  a*  d  it  ia  truly  a  panoramic  exhibition  of  the  Living  Age.  It  ftarnlehes  DAore  for  the 
monry  it  coetn  than  any  other  periodical  within  onr  knowledge.** — The  Watrhiunn,,Boaton 

"  With  «>ach  revolving  year  It  increaeee  In  vatue.  No  other  p<>riodical  glvee  ao  divenrifled  a  view  of 
current  literature  "— Preebyterian  Manner,  Hittaburgh 

•  Thert"  in  nothing  like  It.*'— Christian  at  Work.  N.  Y. 

"  Tt  hat  for  ui>  an  interest  and  vnlue  beyond  those  of  any  other  publication.  Coming  once  a  week, 
Ugivea  while  yet  fTesh,  the  productions  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  d^y,*' — Montreal  Gasette 

**Thr<ngh  its  pages  al->ne.  it  is  ponsible  to  be  as  well  informed  in  current  literature  as  by  the 
perusal  of  a  long  list  of  monthli*^.** — Philadelphia  Inquirer 

"  It  enables  the  reader  to  keep  pace  with  the  beat  thought  and  literary  work  of  our  time  **— 
Christian  Union,  N.  Y. 

•'  Foremost  of  the  eclectic  periodicals  »*— N.  Y.  World. 

*Mt  furnisher  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indlspeneable  literature.** — Chicago  Evening  Jourval. 

*•  It  saves  not  only  time,  but  money."— radfl-r  Ciiurchmao,  Ban  Francisco. 

**  It  has  become  indispensable.*' — New  York  Observer 

**  It  still  keeps  to  the  fh)nt,  as  the  best  <  f  all  magasines  If  limited  to  but  one  publfoatioo,  we 
would  iofloitelv  prefer  Thb  LivIho  AoB  to  all  othes.  It  stands  alone  in  its  excellence." — Voraing 
Star,  Wilmington.  N.  C. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age  "—Spectator,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Published  wrbxlt  at  $H  00  a  vesr.  fk-ee  of  postage 

49*T0  new  8UB8CBIBEK8  for  the  year  18MA,  remitting  before  January  1,  the  numbers  of  1884, 
iasned  after  tbe  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will    e  sent  oaoii 

Club' Prices  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreijsn  Literature. 

[**  Possessed  of  the  I  hi  Llvi^o  Aob  and  one  or  other  of  onr  vivacious  American  monthlie«.  a  sob- 
•crilwr  win  find  himself  In  command  of  the  whole  situation."— Philadelphia  Evening  BulletinJ 

For  $10  fiO,  Tub  Living  Aob  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper'a  Weekly  or 
Basar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid ;  or,  for  $9^,  Thi  Livilio  Aob  and  the  St.  Nioliolas  or  Uppio- 
eott's  Monthly.    Address,  LITTELL  k  00.,  Boston. 
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LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Ro8e   Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  aad  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 
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MoSHANE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Manufacture  tbcMe  celebrated  Bella 
and  ChimeM  for  Schools,  Col- 
leir«s«  Ao.  Prices  and  catalogues 
tent  free.    Address 

H.  MoShani  a  Go^  Baltimore,  Hd. 


MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  I1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $i.ao. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 
Send  for  our  "  Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies  '*  and  copy  of  "  Modem  Home  and 
School."     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS*  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  IND. 
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THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

W"  M6  in  thii  fl«riM  the  beginning  of  a  better  and  brighter  day  fbr  the  rending  oln«.—i^.  F. 
School  Journal, 

Popular  Series  of  Readers 

Cknnpieie  in  Six  Books.    Bound  in  <Moth. 

Teachers  prefer  the  Popular  Series  of  Readers  because  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  progressive  educational  sentiment  of  the  times,  and  for  their 

PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES,  SCRIPT  EXERCISES, 

LITERARY  EXCELLENCE,  EASY  GRADATION, 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS,  MODERN  METHODS, 

USEFUL  INFORMATION,  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION. 

The  Series  is  approved  by  leading  educators  and  teachers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  ^^ 

Lippincott's  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips.     Profusely  illustrated. 

2Sr-A.TXJI*-A.3L.   I»IIIXiOSOI»inr. 

By  Professor  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Professor  G.  M.  Philips,  authors  of  **  Astrono- 
my," etc.  With  numerous  illustrations.  A  Key  to  this  work  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  teachers. 

By  Professor  William  H.  Greene,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Translator  of  Wurtz's 
"  Chemistry."     Fully  illustrated. 

oo]^j:r>i*Ei3:E2srsi"^E  -A.2s^-A.TO]^a:"5^, 

PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE.     By  Professor  John  C.  Cutter,  B.  S.. 
M.  D.     With  140  illustrations. 

All  are  bound  uniform  in  Btyle.    l2mo.    Half  roan,  oloth  eidee. 


WORCESTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

mm    (The '*Pooket,"  "Comprehentive,"  "UNABRIDGED; 
inrnnm  \      "Primary/'  "Aoademio,"  QUARTO."     ^AUUhitnM. 

EDITIONS.  I  '..  School,"        '•  OotlVO."  anJ  j 

Standard  Works  of  Reference,  Essential  in  Every  School. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 

LIPPINCOTT'S   BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPiCDIA.     10  VOLS., 

WORCESTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


The  publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school  offioen 
regarding  any  changes  contemplated  in  their  text-books.  Descriptive  catalogues, 
containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Address  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publlthert. 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
(666) 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


ANNO  UNCEMENTS: 

Sample  Oopy  and 
Introdactloii  Ptio«. 

HUBDOCH'S  ANAI.TTIC  ELOCUTION  (i) $1.00 

ECLECTIC  C01IIPL.ETE  BOOK-KEEPING  (2). ..... .       50 

N OBTON'S  CHEBEISTBT-Complete  (3) 1.10 

WHITE'S  OBAL  L.ESSONS  IN  NrSEBEB  (4) OO 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  GEOHETBY  (5) OO 

BAT^NEW  ASTBOIIOBEY(6) l.SO 

(I)  NOW  READY.  ANALYTIC  ELOCUTION,  by  the  well-known  veteran 
Actor,  Reader,  and  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Jambs  E.  Murdoch,  author  of  A  Plea 
FOR  Spoken  Language.  A  complete  and  practical  exposition  of  the  only  true  and 
scientific  method  of  developing  the  speaking  voice.  Fully  illustrated  by  numerous 
extracts  from  the  best  sources,  to  which  are  added  seventy  pages  of  selected  Read- 
ings.    i2mo.  cloth,  half  roan,  504  pages. 

(a)  NOW  READY.  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  BOOK  KEEPING.  By  Ira 
Mayhbw.  The  cheapest  and  most  practical  work  yet  offered  on  this  subject.  Its 
methods  have  been  tested  by  25  years  experience.  Double  Entry  is  clearly  eluci- 
dated. Many  new  and  valuable  special  forms  suggested.  J50  pages,  half  roan. 
JCey  and  Blanks  also  nearly  ready, 

(3)  NOW  READY.  New  Edition  of  Norton's  Element  of  Chemistry,  completed 
by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  Organic  Chemistry,    Half  roan,  564  pages,.i2mo. 

(4)  READY  DECEMBER  15.  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER.  For  Teach- 
ers. By  E.  E.  White,  A.  M.  Thb  work  is  not  simply  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  but 
an  exhaustive  treatise  containing  the  Exercises  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  in  the  in- 
struction of  primary  classes  in  number.  It  is  a  Complete  and  practical  Guide,  indis- 
pensable to  every  teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

(5)  ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY.  A  revision  of  Evan's  School  Geome- 
try, by  J.  J.  Burns,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  O.;  formerly  Ohio 
State  School  Commissioner.  In  this  revision  the  work  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
**  New  Geometry,"  and  is  especially  adapted  to  High  Schools  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  exercises  and  original  demonstrations.     i2mo.,  half  roan,  155  pages. 

(6)  READY  JANUARY  i,  iSSs-  RAY'S  ASTRONOMY,  revised  by  the  author, 
S«  H.  Prabody,  Regent  of  University  of  lUionois,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of 
astronomical  science.  All  recent  established  discoveries  are  included,  especially 
those  relating  to  solar  and  planetary  physics.     i2m'o.;  half  roan,  about  350  pages. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  PudlUhers, 
CincmneUi  and  New  York. 


^.  S.  B^ie/ISTES  <&  CO., 

Educational  PubtJehere, 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


"NEW  NifriONAL  SERIES." 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

These  books  are  not  only  the  most -beautiful  School  Readers  ever  issued,  but 
they  are  alsq  uneqaalled  in  character  and  arrangement  of  the  lessons.  An  examina' 
tion  will  fully  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  claim. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS, 

This  series  presents  a  miniraom  of  theory  with  a  maximum  of  practice.  It  adopts 
the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  langup-ge  b  clear  and  exact.  The  Elementary 
and  the  Practical  (first  part  of  the  National)  constitute  the  abridged  course  for  common 
schools,  and  the  Elementary  and  National  the  complete  course  for  graded  schools, 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  text  books  ever  issued.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  now  more  largely  used  than  all  competing  Histories  combined.  It  is 
the  standard  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  inore  than  a 
thousand  other  leading  Western  cities  and  towns. 

BARNES*  BRIEF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

comprising  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern  Peoples.     For  the  convenience  of  teach- 
ers who  may  wish  it,  the  Ancient  and  Modem  History  are  bound  separately. 

BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING  SERIES. 

.  This  new  and  beautiful  system  of  drawing  is  now  ready.  It  was  prepared  by  a 
skillful  teacher  to  avoid  the  defects  of  existing  series,  and  to  bring  before  the  public 
many  new  and  valuable  features,  which  render  this  ihe  most  perfect  system  of  indus 
trial  drawing. 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Edited  and  endorsed  for  the  use  of  schools  {in  accordance  with  the  recent  legisla- 
tion upon  this  subjccl)  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt.  Supt. 

BARDEEN'S  COMPLETE  RHETORIC. 

This  book  treats  of  the  following  elements:  i.  Sentence  making.  2.  Conversa- 
tion, 3.  Letter  Writing.  4.  The  Essay.  5.  Oratory.  6.  Poetry.  The  treatment 
of  this  work  throughout  is  eminently  practical. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Complete  two. book  series,  with  latest  data,  beautiful  maps,  new  standard  time, 
and  all  other  **  modern  improvements."  The  plan  of  teaching  by  compariaon  or 
association  of  ideas,  so  peculiar  to  this  series,  is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

SILL'S  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Practical,  systematic,  and  complete.  Useless  verbiage  eliminated,  and  English 
Grammar  treated  comprehensively  in  one  convenient-sized  volume  at  small  cost. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

Embracing  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy, 
and  Botany. 

These  books  have  attained'  a  phenomenal  success,  and  the  demand  is  constanlly 
increasing.  They  present  the  cream  of  the  respective  studies ;  and  ihe  treatment  of 
the  subjects  is  not  only  exceedingly  practical,  but  always  remarkably  interesting  to 
the  pupils. 

The  National  Series  comprises  more  than  three  hundred  publications,  repre- 
senting text-books  adapted  to  every  grade  of  common  school  and  college  classes. 
Specimen  pages  sent  free  of  cost  to  any  address.     Descriptive  catalogue  free. 

rUBLISHEBS'  WAREBOU8ES:  111  <&  118  WILLIAM  ST., 
New  York  City;  34  <&  36  MADISON  ST.,  Chicago. 
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Ingenuity  in  the  School-Boom. 
By  Principal  A.  F.  Onderdonk. 

Ingenuity,  as  defined  by  Webster,  is  the  quality  or  power  of  ready 
invention,  quickness  or  acuteness  in  combining  ideas,  or  in  forming 
new  combinations;  skill.  Popularly,  the  term  is  restricted  to  me- 
chanical contrivances ;  but  it  admits  of  a  much  wider  range  of  mean- 
ing, and  many  of  its  best  examples  are  to  be  found  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  workshop.  We  can  speak  with  as  much  propriety  of  an 
ingenious  author  as  of  an  ingenious  mechanic.  Besides  an  ingenious 
machine,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  ingenious  definition,  an  ingenious 
expedient,  an  ingenious  plan  and  an  ingenious  policy ;  and  every  teacher 
knows  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  resort  to  ingenious  strat- 
egy in  order  to  expose  an  ingenious  lie.  One  invents  a  machine  for 
sharpening  pendb,  while  another  has  a  way  of  giving  point  to  remarks 
and  questions ;  both  are  ingenious.  The  ingenuity  of  one  who  makes  a 
parallel  ruler  may  be  paralleled  by  that  of  another  who  simply  makes 
a  rule.  In  the  same  number  of  a  recent  educational  periodical,  one 
writer  calls  attention  to  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
a  patent  map-support,  and  another  says:  "A  teacher  needs  more 
ingenuity  to  keep  this  re-memorizing  of  the  multiplication-table 
bright,  pleasant  and  effective  work  from  September  to  Christmas,  than 
in  any  other  work  in  those  grades  during  the  whole  year.' ' 

It  is  in  the  broad  sense,  thus  indicated,  that  the  term  ingenuity  is 
used  on  the  present  occasion ;  including  in  it,  not  only  all  material 
and  tangible  educational  devices,  from  a  planetarium  to  a  pen-holder, 
but  also  all  those  exhibitions  of  skill  in  discipline,  management  and 
instruction  that  can  be  given  by  mind  alone,  with  litde  or  no  assist- 
ance from  matter. 

Now,  in  the  industrial  world,  to  what  intent  are  tools,  impleuNents, 
machines  and  other  materializations  of  inventive  genius  devised?  To 
lighten  labor ;  to  avoid  trouble ;  to  save  time ;  to  apply,  direct  and 
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economize  energy ;  to  do  some  things  better  than  they  could  other- 
wise be  done;  and  to  accomplish  other  things  that  were  otherwise 
impossible.  The  ingenious  man,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  sub- 
stances and  the  laws  of  nature,  compels  her  to  minister  to  his  neces- 
sities, his  convenience,  his  comfort,  his  pleasure  or  his  profit;  and  he 
who  does  not  or  cannot  do  this  for  himself,  or  who  through  ignorance, 
negligence  or  indolence,  fails  to  avail  himself  of  the  ingenuity  of 
others,  labors  under  immense  disadvantages,  and,  in  the  race  of  life, 
falls  hopelessly  behind  his  more  alert  and  enterprising  competitors. 
He  attempts  by  muscle  what  others  accomplish  by  brain;  applies 
unintelligent  brute  force,  where  others  merely  exercise  "sleight  of 
hand  ;  * '  and  exhausts  himself  while  others  enlist  or  impress  the  forces 
of  nature.  He  rows  his  boat  while  others  propel  their*s  by  sail  or 
steam  or  electricity.  A  huge  bowlder  is  to  be  reduced  to  fragments : 
Dullness  takes  a  sledge  and  belabors  it  for  days  :  Ingenuity  covers  it 
with  burning  fagots,  and  sits  aside  and  takes  his  ease  while  listening 
to  the  crackling  brush  above  and  the  cracking  stone  beneath.  It  is 
desirable  to  detach  a  mass  of  rock  from  a  ledge :  Dullness  attempts 
it  with  his  crow-bar  and  pronounces  the  task  impossible :  Ingenuity 
drives  a  few  wedges  of  dry  wood  into  a  crevice,  pours  water  upon 
them ;  and  capillary  attraction  does  the  rest.  Dullness  continues  to 
ply  the  primitive  needle:  Ingenuity  invents  a  sewing-machine.  Dull- 
ness travels  by  team:  Ingenuity,  by  steam.  Dullness  carries  on  his 
correspondence  by  letter :  Ingenuity,  by  lightning. 

Now  let  the  foregoing  be  transferred,  by  analogy,  from  the  world 
at  large  to  the  school-room.  There,  too,  labor  can  be  lightened ; 
time  can  be  saved ;  usefulness  can  be  vastly  increased ;  effort  can  be 
rendered  more  effective ;  and  much  euphemistic  profanity  can  be  sup- 
pressed, by  the  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculties. 

The  reasonable  limits  of  an  evening  essay  forbid  extended  descrip- 
tions of  specific  methods  of  dealing  with  all  the  details  of  professional 
work.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  to  indicate,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  how  skill  can  be  profitably  exercised,  and  to  give  a  few 
typical  examples  by  way  of  illustration ;  to  endeavor  to  show  that  it 
sometimes  pays  "to  set  the  wits  to  work**  devising  ways  of  accom- 
plishing, by  either  manual  or  mental  dexterity,  what  is  too  often 
attempted  (and  unsuccessfully  at  that)  by  dull,  tedious  plodding, 
hard  work  and  blind  blows ;  and  to  show,  also,  that  in  school-craft  as 
in  state-craft,  war  can  often  be  averted  by  diplomacy. 

A  most  excellent  example  of  the  superiority  oi  finesse  to  force  is 
the  way  in  which  corporal  punishment  was  abolished  in  the  public 
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schools  of  a  city  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Albany.  It  might  have 
been  done  by  a  formal  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction, 
or  the  fiat  of  the  Superintendent ;  but  such  a  course  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  followed,  for  a  time,  at  least,  by  such  an 
assumption  of  license  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  as  would  have  been 
productive  of  serious  trouble ;  and  might  have  resulted  in  this  in- 
stance, as  it  has  in  many  others,  in  the  restoration  of  the  rod 

How  was  it  done?  By  simply  adding  these  six  words  to  the  blank 
on  which  teachers  made  out  their  monthly  reports :  **  Number  of 
cases  of  corporal  punishment."  The  right  to  punish  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  abridged.  The  public  and  the  pupils  heard  the  school 
authorities  proclaim  to  teachers:  "Punish  as  much  as  you  think 
necessary;"  but,  mingling  with  that  louder  utterance,  was  a  "still, 
small  voice,"  heard  by  teachers  only,  counseling  them  not  to  do  it. 
The  practice  was  continued ;  but  the  number  of  cases  diminished  by 
consecutive  years  as  follows;  1,236,  677,  336,  33;  and,  during  the 
first  month  of  the  next  year,  in  a  daily  attendance  of  over  10,000, 
there  were  none.  Verily,  Bulwer  was  right :  "  The  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword." 

This  suggests,  at  once,  a  most  excellent  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  ills  that  school-boy  fiesh 
was  heir  to  was  attempted  by  what  some  one  has  called  "  the  miracu- 
lous method  ":  namely,  "  by  the  laying  on  of  hands."  But  the  days 
of  miracles  are  past.  There  is  a  growing  demand  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment, if  not  abandoned  altogether,  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  ought  always  to  have  been  done ;  the  best  teachers  always  have 
done  it,  by  ingeniously  operating  upon  the  moral  and  emotional 
nature  of  the  child,  or  by  ingenuous  appeals  to  his  interest  or  his 
sense  of  right  and  duty ;  but,  after  all  this  has  been  done,  it  still  re- 
mains true  that  "it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come."  There  are 
too  many  like  adamant  and  too  many  like  sand :  no  impression  can 
be  made  on  the  former ;  and  the  slightest  wind  or  wave  is  sufficient 
to  obliterate  any  made  on  the  latter.  What  can  be  done  with  such 
cases?  Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  teachers  who  yield  to 
what  they  regard  as  the  inevitable,  without  putting  forth  an  effort. 
Assuming  that  the  commission  of  offenses  cannot  be  prevented,  they 
go  on,  day  after  day,  consuming  their  time  and  energies  in  acting  as 
detectives  and  judges  and  executioners.  They  classify  the  whole 
science  of  dbcipline  under  two  heads — detection  and  punishment.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  their  method  is,  that  it  possesses  the  qualities 
of  directness  and  simplicity,  furnishes  an  abundance  of  amusement 
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for  the  school,  and  insures  the  teacher  against  the  charge  of  idleness. 
Many  teachers  of  this  class  possess  a  large  fund  of  valuable  but  mis- 
directed ingenuity  ;  but  they  waste  in  detection  what  might  be  most 
usefully  employed  in  prevention. 

•*  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Some  cynic 
has  defined  virtue  as  "  want  of  opportunity ;"  and  Shakspeare  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say :  "  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
makes  ill  deeds  done.  " 

The  play  ground  of  a  school  was  covered  with  a  coarse  gravel  that 
abounded  in  pebbles  just  large  enough  to  make  excellent  missiles. 
After  many  panes  of  glass  had  been  broken  from  neighboring  win- 
dows, and  many  boys  had  been  punished  for  it,  the  principal,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  more  ingenious  assistant,  sent  out  a  score  of  little 
pupils,  who,  in  fifteen  minutes,  removed  all  the  means  for  the  com- 
mission of  an  offence  he  had  been  fighting  for  as  many  weeks. 

The  pupils  of  another  school  had  a  way  of  chewing  the  ends  of 
their  pen-holders.  The  teacher  requested  them  not  to  do  so ;  but  it 
had  grown  into  a  habit,  and  was  done,  not  maliciously,  but  uncon- 
sciously. Finding  request  and  remonstrance  vain,  she  provided  a 
new  set  of  holders  and  dipped  their  tips,  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  in  creosote.  Those  who  have  employed  this  sub- 
stance to  cauterize  an  aching  tooth,  and  who,  consequendy,  know 
how  much  care  must  be  exercised  to  prevent  its  coming  in  contact 
with  the  lips,  will  believe  that  at  the  next  exercise  in  writing  each 
pupil  indulged  in  the  old  habit  but  once,  and — never  again. 

A  teacher  was  at  one  time  exceedingly  annoyed  in  all  the  follow- 
ing ways :  Pupils  endangered  their  lives,  and  created  much  noise  and 
disorder  by  sliding  down  the  banisters ;  the  larger  boys  flooded  the 
basement  by  turning  on  all  the  water  at  once,  or,  contrariwise,  turned 
it  off  so  tightly  that  the  smaller  children  could  not  drink  ;  by  a  mali- 
cious manipulation  of  the  faucets,  they  would  project  jets  of  water 
into  the  faces  of  their  fellow  pupils,  or  against  the  ceilings  and  walls ; 
they  interfered  with  the  operation  of  the  furnaces  by  meddling  with 
the  dampers ;  and,  lastly,  they  nullified  the  rules  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  front  door,  by  tampering  with  the  night-lock.  Things  being 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  were,  it  would  have  required  the  "eternal 
vigilance'*  of  at  least  three  persons  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the 
offenses  enumerated ;  and,  if,  prevention  being  impossible,  detection 
and  punishment  were  resorted  to,  the  teacher  would  have  found  time 
for  litde  less  than  the  entertainment  of  complaints  and  the  infliction 
of  penalties.     Ingenuity  was  summoned  to  his  relief.     He  abated  the 
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banister  nuisance  by  adopting  a  device  he  had  seen  in  use  in  the 
New  York  Industrial  School ;  but  he  lay  awake  several  nights  con- 
triving plans  for  relief  from  the  others,  and  spent  several  Saturdays 
in  "materializing *' them.  The  result  was  complete  exemption  from 
further  annoyance,  without  the  slightest  aid  from  personal  attention? 
Did  it  pay  ? 

It  not  unfrequendy  happens  that  after  one  teacher  has  been  fighU 
ing  a  class  for  a  whole  term,  sending  pupils  hourly  to  the  principal 
for  punishment,  and  insisting  that  the  rod,  and  nothing  but  the  rod, 
should  be  applied,  another  assumes  the  same  position,  and,  some- 
how, gets  along  without  any  trouble.  Now,  after  making  allowance 
for  the  influence  of  that  precious,  indescribable  thing  called  t(ui^  it 
will  be  found  that  the  difference  is  due  to  ingenuity  in  management. 
One  of  the  favorite  diversions  of  a  certain  troublesome  boy  was  to 
evade  the  rules  in  relation  to  his  weekly  reports.  He  would  forget 
to  take  them  ;  he  would  forget  to  return  them ;  they  would  be  brought 
back  without  the  parental  signature;  he  would  lose  them;  they 
would  be  snatched  from  him  and  torn  to  pieces.  Punishment  had 
been  inflicted  many  times,  but  it  did  not  cure.  On  being  transferred 
to  another  teacher,  he  continued  his  deceptive  practices.  When 
called  upon  to  return  his  first  report,  he  said  he  had  lost  it.  His  new 
teacher,  familiar  with  his  record,  wasted  no  time  in  investigation ;  nor 
did  she  charge  him  with  falsehood,  or  scold  him  or  punish  him. 
Smiling  serenely,  but  pityingly,  on  his  alleged  loss,  she  kindly  made 
out  a  duplicate,  accommodatingly  pasted  it  on  the  inside  cover  of  his 
geography,  and  coolly  informed  him  that  all  subsequent  reports 
would  be  sent  home  in  that  way,  until  he  could  find  some  more  con- 
venient, but  equally  safe  one.     It  is  needless  to  say  he  soon  found  it. 

The  foregoing  examples  should  suffice  to  show  that  it  pays  to  in- 
vest time  and  eflbrt  in  contriving  means  to  circumvent  mischief. 
Much  time  may  thus  be  saved  for  more  useful  and  agreeable  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  temper,  and  the  mutual  ill  feeling 
engendered  by  the  many  cases  of  discipline  that  would  arise,  if  not 
thus  prevented. 

Many  a  teacher  has  his  daily  school  life  rendered  miserable  by 
petty  annoyances  that  can  hardly  be  called  oflenses,  but  which, 
though  not,  therefore,  the  legitimate  subjects  of  discipline,  are  never- 
theless so  troublesome  and  obstructive  that  they  must  be  combated. 
Here  is  a  sample.  Ordinarily,  a  few  pupils  in  almost  every  class  in 
arithmetic  will  be  found  without  pencils.  Some  may  have  forgotten 
them  or  lost  them ;  while  others  may  purposely  pretend  not  to  have 
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them,  in  order  to  avoid  their  use.  The  teacher  must  generally  take 
time  and  trouble  to  obtain  them  by  borrowing  from  other  pupils ;  or, 
perhaps,  he  supplies  them  from  a  stock  kept  for  that  purpose  in  his 
own  desk.  If  the  matter  is  so  managed  as  to  make  it  easy  to  the 
pupil,  "increase  of  appetite  doth  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on,'*  and  the 
annoyance  soon  assumes  troublesome  and  expensive  proportions. 
An  Albany  teacher  cured  this  complaint  with  a  mixture  of  benevo- 
lence, irony  and  sarcasm.  Providing  a  suitable  box,  he  requested 
that  all  pencils  worn  too  short  to  be  conveniently  used,  and  all  pieces 
found  on  the  floor,  be  deposited  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  such  pupils 
as  were  either  too  poor  or  too  careless  to  supply  themselves.  The 
box  was  soon  stocked  ;  and  at  each  recitation,  as  soon  as  the  class 
was  in  order,  all  who  desired  to  become  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
eleemosynary  supply  were  requested  to  come  forward  and  help  them- 
selves. It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  say  that  in  a  short  time  the  supply 
of  pencils  far  exceeded  the  demand. 

Pupils  who  obtain  permission  to  leave  the  room  are  apt  to  remain 
out  unreasonably  long.  In  the  old  Lancaster  School  (now  the  Med- 
ical College)  of  this  city,  this  matter  was  regulated  by  means  of  a 
pendulum.  But  one  pupil  was  permitted  to  leave  the  loom  at  a  time. 
On  going  out,  he  put  the  pendulum  in  motion  ;  and  he  was  required 
to  return  before  its  oscillations  had  fallen  below  a  certain  amplitude. 

A  teacher  whose  pupils  could  not  or  would  not  hold  their  pens 
properly,  contrived  a  litde  implement  that  rendered  any  other  posi- 
tion than  the  correct  one  impossible. 

Slate-ruling  is  fast  becoming  a  necessity.  A  lady  teacher  in  the 
village  of  Lansingburgh,  after  spending  a  great  deal  of  lime  in  doing 
this  work,  by  first  spacing  off  with  a  pair  of  dividers  and  then  com- 
pleting the  tedious  job  with  a  ruler  and  a  darning-needle,  turned 
inventor,  and  produced  a  machine  by  means  of  which  she  was  en- 
abled to  perform  the  work  much  more  accurately  and  twenty  times 
as  rapidly. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  under  this  head.  The 
utility  of  mechanical  devices  and  illustrative  objects  is  too  obvious  to 
need  anything  more  than  mere  mention.  A  recent  writer  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Education  says :  **  Our  young  teachers  can 
teach  a  whole  class  with  a  globe,  a  set  of  outline  maps,  and  a  set  of 
reading  charts,  better  than  they  can  teach  one  pupil  without  them  ; 
and  so  of  black-boards  and  other  things.  So  much  more  can  be 
done  within  a  given  time  that  you  virtually  add  as  much  to  the  school 
life  of  every  child  as  you  would  gain  time  in  taking  a  railway  train 
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to  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  over  going  by  the  old  stage  coach." 
But,  beyond  these,  there  is  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity in  that  kind  of  instruction  that  can  derive  but  little  assistance 
from  material  aids.  A  very  successful  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying :  **  When  I  fail  to  obtain  or  to  hold  the  attention  of  my  pupils, 
or,  when,  having  their  attention,  I  fail  to  make  myself  understood,  I 
immediately  assume  the  fault  to  be  mine ;  and  I  proceed  at  once  to 
invent  some^  other  way  to  reach  them."  How  few  teachers  do  this? 
On  the  contrary,  how  many  promptly  proceed,  sometimes  with  an 
amazing  display  of  ingenuity,  to  *' invent'*  some  way  to  punish  what 
they  call  "inattention*'  and  "stupidity." 

If  one  definition  fails  to  define,  write  another;  if  one  direction  fails 
to  direct,  give  another ;  if  one  illustration  fails  to  illustrate,  seek  an- 
other ;  if  the  memory  is  at  fault,  invoke  the  ingenuity  of  Mnemosyne. 

A  pupil  in  a  class  in  physics  was  unable  to  remember  how  to  apply 
the  terms  "positive"  and  *' negative"  to  the  copper  and  zinc  poles  of 
a  galvanic  battery.  **  She  got  those  babies  mixed."  Her  teacher 
pointed  out  to  her  the  fact  that  if  Z,  which  stood  for  zinc  was  turned 
so  as  to  stand  on  its  side,  it  became  N,  and  stood  for  "'negative ;'^ 
and  there  was  no  further  trouble. 

The  well  known  doggerel,  beginning: 

"Thirty  days  hath  September,"  the  "B,  E,  A,  D,"  and  the  "  F, 
A,  C,  E,"  of  the  musical  staff  are  familiar  examples  of  mnemonic 
tricks  that  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Grammar  affords  abundant  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity in  devising  expedients  to  assist  the  understanding  and  the 
memory.  Much  has  been  displayed  by  authors  in  constructing  dia- 
grams for  exhibiting  graphically  the  relations  of  words  in  sentences 
so  as  to  facilitate  analysis.  And  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
line ;  for  a  perfect  scheme  of  diagrams  is  a  desideratum  that  has  not 
yet  been  supplied.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  studies,  the  attention  can 
often  be  arrested  and  memory  secured  by  unusual,  striking  or 
humorous  statements  and  illustrations.  Take  for  instance  that  well 
known  and  important  rule :  "  The  preposition  with  its  regimen  should 
be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  related.' '  It 
is  easy  enough  to  find  or  frame  a  serious  illustrative  sentence ;  but 
the  teacher  who  gave  the  following :  "  These  verses  were  written  by 
a  young  man  who  has  long  lain  in  the  tomb  for  his  own  amusement;" 
and  then,  in  mock  seriousness,  rebuked  the  laugh  which  followed  by 
remarking  that  it  was  a  grave  matter,  never  had  to  take  time  to  teach 
that  point  again. 
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Apply  this  hint  to  geography.  There  is  an  ingenious  mechanical 
contrivance  called  a  Tellurian,  designed  to  assist  in  explaining  the 
change  of  seasons ;  but  the  teacher  of  a  certain  North  American 
school,  who,  on  a  hot  midsummer's  day,  while  hearing  a  recitation 
on  a  certain  South  American  country,  contrived  an  opportunity  to 
remark  to  her  class,  that  just  then,  the  weather  in  Cht/t  was  cht/Iy, 
not  only  perpetrated  a  very  pardonable  pun,  but  was  entitled  to  credit 
for  something  that  no  other  word  than  "ingenuity"  so  aptly  ex- 
presses. She  devised  an  ingenious  method  of  assisting  the  memory 
to  retain  an  important  fact.  Her  pupils  laughed  at  it  (we  rarely  for- 
get what  we  laugh  at);  perhaps  they  repeated  it  at  home ;  they  were 
prompted  by  it  to  think  and  talk  about  the  general  subject  of  the 
change  of  seasons ;  and  the  necessity  of  much  irksome  repetition  was 
avoided. 

Here  are  the  different  ways  in  which  two  teachers  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  the  varying  relative  length  of  day  and  night  and  the  increasing 
warmth  of  spring  and  summer. 

The  first  required  his  pupils  to  learn  by  heart  the  usual  astronomi- 
cal jargon  about  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit,  and  informed  them,  that  in  northern  latitudes,  from  the  twenty 
first  of  December  to  the  twenty-first  of  June,  the  sun  will  be  found,  at 
each  successive  noon,  to  be  nearer  the  zenith  than  it  was  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  When  he  had  imparted  this  information  to  his  pupik, 
and  had  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  able  to  repeat  it,  he  imagined 
he  had  discharged  his  whole  duty.  A  few  weeks  later  he  discovered 
that  they  had  forgotten  it  all,  and  he  blamed  their  memories. 

The  second,  anticipating  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  remem- 
bering how  much  educational  seed  falls  on  dry  ground,  and  stony 
places,  and  by  the  wayside,  proceeded  first  to  prepare  the  soil  for  its 
reception.  At  precisely  noon,  on  the  first  clear  day  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  he  gathered  his  pupils  about  him,  near  a  window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  room,  directed  their  attention  to  the  shadow  of 
the  sill,  and  requested  the  dullest  one  to  record  its  location  by  cutting 
a  notch  in  the  floor.  He  then  dismissed  them  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pended curiosity.  A  week  later  he  assembled  them  on  the  same 
spot  at  the  same  hour,  and  called  their  attention  to  the  change  that 
had  taken  place :  the  edge  of  the  shadow  was  nearer  the  window. 
"Why?"  He  refused  to  tell;  but  presently,  one  bright  pupil  suc- 
ceeded in  accounting  for  it.  The  teacher  then  explained  it  to  the 
others,  noted  the  date,  and  ended  by  recommending  the  class  to 
make  subsequent  observations  on  the  recession  of  the  shadow.    With 
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curiosity  aroused,  the  minds  of  the  pupils  were  in  a  most  desirable 
state  of  receptivity.  Interest  and  attention  were  secured ;  what  was 
taught  was  understood,  and  was  never  forg^otten. 

Some  one  may  say:  "  I  am  not  ingenious ;  I  never  could  contrive 
anything  new — originate  anything.*'  This  is  not  unfrequently  an 
honest,  but  mistaken  belief,  entertained  by  those  who  have  never 
made  an  attempt.  Try  first,  and  you  may  surprise  yourself  by  your 
own  success.  But  if  you  are  actually  and  absolutely  devoid  of  origi- 
nality, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  using  the  inventions  of  others. 
The  telephone  is  the  invention  of  one,  but  the  servant  of  millions.  In 
view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  are  we  not,  fellow  teachers,  urged, 
alike  by  considerations  of  interest  and  duty,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
every  expedient  which  either  our  own  skill  or  that  of  others  can 
furnish?  By  so  doing,  we  shall  not  only  be  enabled  to  perform  our 
necessary  work  better  and  more  easily,  but  we  shall  have  our  capacity 
for  usefulness  so  increased  as  to  virtually  change  the  old  story  of 
Briareus,  with  his  fifty  heads  and  hundred  hands,  from  fable  to  fact. 
— Albany  School  Report 


Value  of  Literary  Gultore  to  the  Teaoher. 

*  By  J.  E.  Stubbs. 
III. 
The  value  of  literary  culture  to  the  teacher  may  be  seen,  third, 

IN  ITS   REFINING   POWER. 

Association  with  cultivated  people  is  known  to  be  the  best  means 
of  refining  the  manner  and  the  language.  But  the  associations  of 
every-day  life  are  not  refined.  Rude  manners  and  coarse  speech 
abound  in  public  and  in  private  life.  Slang  and  ungrammatical 
speech  are  found  everywhere.  What  does  the  customary  teaching  of 
the  school-room  do  to  refine  the  manners  and  the  speech  ?  Some- 
thing, I  am  glad  to  say ;  but,  comparatively,  how  little  is  accom- 
plished in  this  direction !  Reading  lessons  and  grammar  exercises 
have  little  power  to  bring  about  these  highly  important  results  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  The  value  of  the  fine  arts  as  a  refining 
influence  in  education  is  well  understood.  As  Cole  says,  "  Beauty 
in  the  mind.  A  scene  is  an  index  to  feelings  and  associations.  His- 
tory and  poetry  made  the  barren  hills  of  Scotland  glorious  to  Scott- 
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What  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  poetry  was  that 
remark  of  the  old  carpenter  who  had  been  a  companion  of  Bums : 
'  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  country  had  grown  more  beautiful 
since  Burns  had  written  his  bonnie  litde  sangs  about  it.'  Now,  of 
all  the  fine  arts,  poetry  possesses  justly  the  first  place  as  to  its  power 
to  raise  the  emotions.  There  is  scarce  any  one  emotion  of  human 
nature  beyond  its  reach.*'  How  rich  is  English  literature  in  poems 
suitable  for  children  !  How  ripe  the  harvest  awaiting  the  hands  of 
the  cultured  teacher ! 

The  value  of  literary  culture  to  the  teacher  is  seen,  fourth, 

IN   ITS  GOVERNING   POWER. 

Authority  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  successful  teaching.  First 
the  law,  then  the  gospel,  then  grace.  A  failure  at  the  point  of  gov- 
ernment is  a  failure  at  all  points.  The  wisdom  and  resources  of  Sol- 
omon could  avail  nothing  where  the  teacher's  authority  is  not 
respected  and  felt  as  a  power  every  moment.  But  with  this  estab- 
lished, the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupils  may  be  cordial,  with . 
no  loss  of  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  respect  on  the  other. 
Much  of  the  trouble  in  the  school- room  arises  from  the  inability  of 
the  teacher  to  keep  all  the  pupils  busy  at  all  times.  A  lesson  is 
assigned  with  reference  to  the  average  ability  of  the  class,  as  it  should 
be.  But  the  bright,  active  pupil,  finishes  his  lesson  before  the  allotted 
time  has  expired,  and  then,  with  nothing  to  do,  falls  into  mischief, 
often  with  no  intention  of  creating  a  disturbance  or  doing  wrong. 
This  is  the  teacher's  time  to  place  a  suitable  book  into  his  hand,  or 
to  encourage  him  to  commit  to  memory  a  few  Imes  from  some  poem 
*which  interests  him,  or  to  write  a  story  about  some  bird  whose  habits 
he  has  been  studying.  The  resources  of  the  cultured  teacher  will 
never  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment,  and  to  preserve  the  school 
from  an  outbreak  of  disorder. 

Fellow  teachers !  The  perils  of  a  pernicious  literature  are  pressing 
hard  upon  us.  With  every  click  of  the  printing  press  bad  books, 
obscene  pictures,  and  vile  pamphlets  are  multiplied.  With  every 
increase  of  transportation  facilities  this  evil  influence  is  disseminated 
over  our  land.  It  finds  its  way  even  into  our  homes,  to  the  ruin  of 
both  our  sons  and  daughters.  Its  corrupting  and  blighting  power  is  felt 
in  our  schools  and  in  society.  What  are  we  doing  to  stay  its  power  ? 
In  our  daily  work  we  are  seeking  to  create  a  taste  and  appetite  for 
reading ;  but  what  are  we  doing  to  purify  that  taste  and  feed  that 
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appetite?  We  cannot  escape  the  responsibility.  The  power  of  evil 
"must  not  feed  in  the  green  of  the  world.'*  We  must  combat  this 
evil,  and  that,  too,  in  the  only  reasonable  way — which  is  to  use  the 
good  to  displace  the  bad.  We  must  control  the  reading  of  our  chil- 
dren, or  "perish  by  our  own  prosperity.'*  And  this  work  must 
begin  in  our  homes.  It  must  begin  with  the  babe  on  its  mother's 
knee,  in  the  lullabies  that  cradle  the  child  to  rest.  It  must  continue 
through  childhood  and  youth  until  our  children  shall  go  forth  from 
home  and  school. with  fixed  habits  and  cultivated  tastes  to  make 
places  and  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  busy  world.  After  all,  it's 
not  the  hours  of  play  and  study  that  we  are  to  guard,  so  much  as  the 
hours  of  ease  and  rest. 

A  child  of  two  years,  who  cannot  talk,  will  listen  with  delight  to  a 
story  about  something  within  the  range  of  its  experience ;  and  will 
manifest  pleasure  at  every  new  feature  of  the  story.  I  know  a  home 
(and  it  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one)  where  the  mother  has  been 
accustomed  to  read  to  the  children  from  their  tenderest  years.  Now 
at  any  time  these  active,  noisy  children  will  leave  their  play  to  hear 
their  mother  read.     Especially  when 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  night, 

do  these  children  gather  around  their  mother's  knee  and  ask  : 

Read  from  the  treasured  volumes 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

Then  comes  in  precious  cadence  a  poem  from  Alice  Gary  or  Mary 
Howitt,  a  tale  from  Andersen,  a  myth  from  Hawthorne,  or  a  story 
from  the  Bible.  Thus  day  by  day  do  these  children  enjoy  the  pre- 
cious companionship  of  the  best  books,  and,  as  they  learn  to  read,  to 
pass  their  moments  of  rest  from  play  and  study  with  these  friends 
whom  they  learned  to  love  at  their  mother's  knee. 

The  teacher  stands  at  the  gateway  of  every  child's  future.  For 
years  the  best  hours  of  the  child's  life  are  committed  to  his  care. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  next  generation  are  to  receive  in  a 
large  measure  impulse  and  character  from  his  hands.  To  the  teacher, 
therefore,  society  must  and  will  look  for  leadership  in  the  work  of 
destroying  the  evil  of  pernicious  literature  by  creating  and  supplying 
a  demand  for  good  literature. 

Let  not  the  teacher  complain  that  his  efforts  will  not  be  appreciated. 
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These  efforts  may,  for  a  time,  be  disregarded,  but  they  will  win  suc- 
cess at  last.     The  teacher  himself  can  afford  to  wait  for  his  crown. 

Every  school- room  ought  to  have  a  small  library  of  selected  books 
adapted  to  the  age  and  to  the  studies  of  the  children  in  that  school ; 
but  such  a  library  will  be  of  little  use  until  the  teacher  knows  how  to  use 
them.  Whenever  the  teachers  of  Ohio  [Va.],  as  a  class,  awaken  to  the 
value  of  a  thorough  personal  culture  as  a  means  to  successful  teaching, 
the  first  great  step  toward  victory  has  been  taken,  and  may  I  not  say 
that  they  have  already  taken  this  step  in  the  organization  of  the  Ohio 
[Va.]  Teachers*  Reading  Circle,  whose  beneficent  influence  has  been 
widely  felt  during  the  past  year  ?  We  meet  to-day  upon  the  shore  of 
one  of  the  great  lakes  of  a  continent.  The  rhythmic  swells  of  Erie's 
waves  never  cease  to  break  upon  these  protecting  rocks.  Upon  these 
waters  in  lake,  in  river,  and  in  ocean,  floats  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  From  their  bosom  spring  those  vapors  which  fall  again  in 
fruitful  blessing  upon  many,  many  lands.  But  beautiful  as  are  these 
mighty  waters,  and  bountiful  as  are  their  enriching  gifts,  I  remember 
that  from  almost  every  shore,  beneath  almost  every  swelling  tide, 
there  sets  a  perilous  undertow  to  destroy  every  noble  life  that  may 
come  within  the  reach  of  its  treacherous  power.  In  like  manner, 
beneath  the  beautiful  and  bountiful  life  created  by  the  power  of  pen 
and  press,  there  is  an  undertow  of  perilous  evil  from  which  only  the 
concerted  effort  and  wisdom  of  teachers  and  parents  can  save  our 
children,  our  homes,  and  our  country. — OAio  Ed,  Monthly, 


Gondensed  Direotlons  for  Teaohing  the  History  of  the  United 

States. 

1.  "  Whoever  undertakes  to  instruct  youth  in  history,"  says  the 
German  educator  Niemeyer,  "  as  the  value  of  that  science  requires, 
must  regard  equally  the  memory,  the  understanding,  and  the 
feelings.** 

2.  There  is  no  "patent  method**  for  teaching  history.  In  this 
study,  more  than  in  most  other  elementary  school  branches,  tlie 
teacher,  by  his  skill,  tact,  and  stores  of  information,  must  clothe  the 
skeleton  of  facts  with  the  flesh  of  imagination,  and  breathe  into  it 
the  breath  of  life.  But,  rightly  pursued,  it  has  the  two  character- 
istics of  a  useful  study — namely,  good  mental  exercise  and  useful 
information. 

3.  Let  the  advance  lesson  in  the  text  book  be  read  aloud  in  the 
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class.  Call  attention  to  the  leading  facts  to  be  memorized,  and  let 
the  pupils  mark  them  with  a  pencil.  A  considerable  part  of  the  his- 
tory is  intended,  not  to  be  memorized,  but  merely  to  be  read. 

4.  Of  the  early  discoveries  treated  of  so  fully  in  the  text-book, 
single  out  three  or  four  to  be  learned,  and  let  the  remainder  alone. 
In  the  period  of  settlements,  select  the  four  great  centres— namely, 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  remain- 
ing settlements  belong  properly  to  /ocal  State  history.  Out  of  the 
numberless  details  of  Indian  and  colonial  wars,  select  only  half  a 
dozen  important  points ;  let  the  rest  go  as  local  State  history.  So 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  single  out  a  very  few  marked  events,  and 
have  them  learned  so  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  Dwell  at  length 
on  events  that  happened  in  the  pupil's  own  State. 

5.  Do  not  attach  much  importance  to  chronological  tables  except  for 
reference.  Fix  in  the  minds  of  your  pupils  the  dates  of  a  few  great 
events,  and  fasten  them  there  by  frequent  reviews.  A  multitude  of 
minor  dates  may  be  temporarily  learned  for  to-day*  s  lesson,  only  to 
be  crowded  into  oblivion  by  to-morrow's  recitation.  "  By  means  of 
history,'  *  says  Montaigne, "  the  pupil  enjo)rs  intercourse  with  the  great 
men  of  the  best  periods ;  but  he  must  learn,  not  so  much  the  year 
and  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  a  city,  as  noble  traits  of  character ; 
not  so  much  occurrences,  as  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  them." 
Examination  questions,  unfortunately,  too  often  run  to  dates,  be- 
cause such  questions  are  easiest  to  be  asked  from  the  book,  and 
easiest  to  be  credited. 

6.  Require  pupils  to  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  history 
of  the  State  in  which  they  live. 

7.  Fix  in  the  memory  the  causes  and  the  results  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  181 2,  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  make  pupils  remember  the  dates  of  many 
battles. 

8.  Short  biographical  sketches  of  the  great  men  in  our  history  are 
both  interesting  and  valuable,  if  they  show  how,  by  their  character 
and  abilities,  they  improved  the  condition  of  their  nation  and  of 
the  world. 

9.  In  written  exercises,  train  pupils  to  correct  one  another's 
work. 

10.  A  comprehension  of  the  great  facts  of  history,  of  their  causes, 
results,  and  relations,  is  more  important  than  the  verbatim  memo- 
rizing of  pages  of  text-books. 

11.  In  questions  for  written  examinations,  confine  yourself  stricdy 
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to  leading  events.  Include  as  few  dates  as  possible.  Teaching 
chronological  tables  is  not  teaching  history. 

12.  As  much  as  possible  assign  lessons  by  topics,  and  require 
pupils  to  recite  in  their  own  language.  Close  the  text-book  your- 
self, and  you  will  be  better  satisfied  with  your  scholars'  answers. 

13  Supplement  ihe  dry  condensed  statements  of  the  text-book  by 
anecdotes,  incidents,  stories,  and  biographical  sketches  of  noted 
men,  drawn  from  your  own  memory  or  from  good  books.  If  you 
are  a  good  story-teller,  you  will  thus  make  history  charming  to  your 
pupils.  Under  the  dead  mass  of  dates  and  political  events,  you  must 
kindle  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  by  familiar  narrative.  '*  If  you  tell  a 
boy,"  said  a  famous  teacher,  "that  in  a  certain  battle  General  Smith 
had  his  horse's  tail  shot  off,  he  will  never  forget  thaf,  though  all  else 
soon  becomes  a  blank." 

14.  Call  the  attention  of  pupils  to  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  ;  to  the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  that  have 
been  made ;  to  everything  that  has  improved  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Lead  them  to  perceive  that,  though  history  is  hardly  any- 
thing but  a  record  of  wars  and  conquerors,  yet  "  Peace  hath  her  vic- 
tories no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war,"  and  that  the  most 
glorious  victory  of  war  is  that  which  establishes  an  honorable  peace. 

15.  "  To  the  youthful  spirit,"  says  Russell,  "  the  great  attraction  of 
history  lies  in  its  pictures  of  life  and  action,  and  in  the  sympathies 
which  these  evoke.  To  the  juvenile  reader  all  history  is  biography." 
**A11  history,"  says  Emerson,  ''resolves  itself  very  easily  into  the 
biography  of  a  few  stout  and  earnest  persons." 

16.  "  Of  all  departments  of  early  teaching,"  says  Bain,  "  none  is 
so  unmanageable  as  history.  Its  protean  phases  of  information  and 
of  interest,  its  constant  mixture  of  what  attracts  the  youngest  with 
what  is  intelligible  only  to  the  maturest  minds,  renders  it  especially 
troublesome  in  early  teaching.  Nothing  comes  sooner  home  to  the 
child  than  narrative  of  human  beings— their  pursuits,  their  passions, 
their  successes  and  their  disasters,  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  their 
rewards  and  their  punishments,  their  enmities  and  their  friendships, 
their  failures  and  their  triumphs." 

CLASS  EXERCISES   IN  HISTORY. 

1.  Call  upon  each  pupil  in  turn  to  name  some  person  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  to  state  something  that  he  did. 

2.  To  name  some  important  battle,  and  tell  something  about  it. 
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3.  To  name  some  settlement,  and  tell  who  made  it. 

4.  Let  one  pupil  describe  some  noted  person,  and  allow  the  class 
to  guess  the  name. 

5.  Describe  some  important  event,  and  let  the  class  tell  when  and 
where  it  happened. 

6.  Give  one  or  more  facts  as  a  cause^  and  let  the  class  state  one  or 
more  facts  as  a  restiit, 

7.  Let  one  pupil  think  of  some  noted  historical  person,  place,  or 
event,  and  the  others  ask  questions  to  ascertain  what  is  thought  of 
by  that  pupil. 

8.  Let  one  pupil  think  of  some  historical  character,  and  then  give 
to  the  class  circumstance  after  circumstance,  until  some  one  is  able 
to  guess  the  n^xn^.—John  Swett, 
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It  is  a  good  thing  to  gather  up  fragments  of  local  history  and 
biography  and  save  them  in  printed  pages  of  such  popular  maga- 
zines as  the  Educational  Journal,  where  they  can  be  both  pre- 
served and  disseminated. 

The  facts  herewith  communicated  have  been  gleaned  from  various 
reliable  sources,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  of  interest  to  teachers  and  other 
readers  of  the  Journal. 

Doubtless  the  fathers  of  many  of  the  present  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond were  pupils  of  an  eccentric  but  competent  teacher  named 
James  Ogilvie,  who  came  from  Scotland  about  eighty  years  ago,  and 
established  a  classical  academy  in  Richmond. 

Among  his  pupils  were  Winfield  Scott,  afterwards  the  famous 
genera],  and  W.  W.  Seaton.  the  renowned  editor  of  the  National 
Intelligencer^  and  Mayor  of  Washington.  A  memoir  of  Mr.  Seaton 
in  the  Report  of  the  Snithsonian  Institution  for  1866,  page  82,  at- 
tributes the  varied  accomplishments  and  refined  taste  of  the  well 
known  editor  to  the  influence  exerted  on  his  opening  mind  by  his 
teacher  Ogilvie  "  of  whom  few  persons  living  at  that  day  had  not 
something  to  tell,  as  well  respecting  his  eccentricities  as  his  diversi- 
fied accomplishments."  In  a  similar  way  Mansfield  refers  to  the 
Scotch  teacher,  in  his  "  Life  of  Winfield  Scott''  Ogilvie  was  the 
teacher  of  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Archer,  and  of  Commodore  and  General 
Jones,  as  also  of  many  others  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Elocution  was  the  specialty  of  Mr  Ogilvie  who,  although  a  Scottish 
nobleman,  was  biding  his  time  to  claim  the  tide  of  Earl  of  Findlater 
and  Airy,  which  he  subsequently  inherited  and  received. 

The  restless  pedagogue  closed  his  school  and  set  off  on  horseback 
to  visit  the  great  West,  as  far  as  Lexington,  Kentucky.  I  find  in  the 
American  volume  of  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  publis^^ed  by  the  Harpers, 
the  following  account  of  the  "school-master  abroad,''  which  may 
interest  school-masters  at  home. 

"After  a  wearisome  day's  ride,  as  night  catne  on.  besought  accom- 
modation for  the  night  at  a  small  cabin.  He  saw  only  an  old  woman 
who  attended  to  the  comforts  of  man  and  beast  as  her  circumstance 
allowed. 

*  *  After  a  supper  of  homely  fare,  she  said  if  he  *  chose  bed '  he 
might  take  the  one  in  the  corner  of  the  only  room  in  the  cabin.  The 
polite  hostess  went  out,  telling  Ogilvie  he  could  undress  by  himself. 
He  had  enjoyed  his  snug  bed  but  a  short  time,  when  the  latch  of  the 
door  was  drawn,  and  there  entered  a  dark  looking  man  of  gigantic 
stature,  with  stiff  black  hair,  eyebrows,  and  beard.  He  was,  appa- 
rendy,  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  was  dressed  in  a  brown 
hunting  shirt,  which  pardy  concealed  a  pair  of  dirty  buckskin  over- 
alls, with  moccasins  of  the  same  material.  As  soon  as  this  ferocious 
looking  man  entered,  the  woman,  who  proved  to  be  his  mother, 
pointed  to  the  bed  and  enjoined  silence.  The  man  cautiously  walked 
to  the  chimney,  put  his  gun  on  a  rude  rack,  and  sat  down  by  the 
fire  which  dimly  lighted  the  cabin.  Ogilvie's  suspicions  were  aroused, 
and  drawing  the  cover  over  his  head,  leaving  a  peep-hole  for  obser- 
vation, he  watched  the  man  and  woman  as  they  sat  whispering  by 
the  fire. 

"  The  frightened  traveler  heard  the  enquiry  as  to  the  probability 
of  his  being  asleep,  and  saw  the  woman  stealthily  approach  the  bed, 
gaze  a  moment,  and  return  saying,  yes, '  he  is  fast  asleep  now.'  The 
fierce  looking  man  then  rose,  and  taking  a  huge  knife  from  a  shelf, 
moved  noiselessly  toward  the  bed,  looked  a  moment  to  be  sure  the 
stranger  was  asleep,  reached  up  to  a  peg  on  the  wall,  took  down  a 
venison  ham,  and  went  on  tip-toe  to  the  fire.  When  the  terrified  guest 
saw  the  tired  hunter  quiedy  eat  the  meat  he  had  provided,  and  the 
attentive  mother  minister  to  his  wants,  and  both  of  them  lie  down  to 
rest  on  the  floor,  he  began  to  understand  why  his  kind  entertainers 
moved  about  so  quiedy,  lest  they  should  disturb  his  supposed 
slumbers." 
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Mr.  Ogilvie  used  to  depict  this  and  other  adventures  in  his  lec- 
tures, which  he  delivered  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  country.  The 
fierce  and  villainous  face  and  mien  he  saw  by  the  flickering  flame  at 
night,  he  declared  as  revealed  to  him  by  the  dawniog  daylight  were 
the  most  kind  and  benevolent  features  he  had  ever  seen. 

It  is  sad  to  know  that  the  eloquent  lecturer  and  accomplished 
scholar  and  teacher,  after  becoming  heir  to  a  large  estate  and  an 
honored  title  in  Scotland,  perished  by  his  own  hand.  After  enduring 
the  miseries  of  disappointment,  debt,  and  destitution  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  his  relative,  the  Earl  of  Findlater,  and  went  home  to  claim 
his  inheritance,  but  the  dreadful  habit  of  opium  eating  had  done  its 
usual  work  in  wrecking  his  constitution  and  impairing  his  intellect, 
so  that  he  completely  broke  down  in  his  attempt  to  repeat  one  of  his 
American  lectures  before  the  Surrey  Institute,  and  soon  after  reach- 
ing Scotland  the  pistol  finished  the  work  the  seductive  narcotic 
began.  The  death  of  James  Ogilvie,  Earl  of  Findlater,  occurred  in 
Aberdeen,  September  i8th,  1820,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Among  other  eminent  teachers  in  Richmond  may  be  named  the 
great  Unitarian  divine.  Rev.  Wm.  Ellery  Ckanning,  who  taught  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  family  of  David  Meade  Randolph,  and  also 
the  distinguished  engineer,  CoL  Claudius  Crozet 

N.  B.  Webster. 

Norfolk,  Va.  

— Daniel  Webster's  Advice. — Other  people  may  find  the  advice 
of  Daniel  Webster  to  his  grandson  of  use  to  themselves.  He  wrote 
it  about  four  years  before  his  death. 

"  Two  things  I  wish  now  to  impress  upon  your  mind.  Firsi,  you 
cannot  learn  without  your  own  efforts.  All  the  teachers  in  the  world 
cannot  make  a  scholar  of  you  if  you  do  not  apply  yourself  with  all 
your  might.  In  the  second  place,  be  of  good  character  and  good 
behavior — a  boy  of  strict  truth  and  honor  and  conscience  in  all  things. 
Have  but  one  rule,  and  let  that  be  always  to  act  right  and  fear  noth- 
ing— but  wrong  doing.  Finally,  *  Remember  your  Creator  in  the 
days  of  your  youth.'  You  are  old  enough  to  know  that  God  has 
made  you,  given  you  a  mind  and  faculties,  and  will  surely  call  you  to 
account.  Honor  and  obey  your  parents,  love  your  sister  and 
brother,  be  gentle  and  kind  to  all,  avoid  peevishness  and  fretfulness, 
be  patient  under  restraint.  Look  forward  constantly  to  your  ap- 
proaching manhood,  and  put  off  every  day,  more  and  more,  all  that 
is  frivolous  and  childish.'' — Selected, 
2 
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School  Daties  and  Sooiety. 

BY  ESTHER  CXDNVBRSB. 

•*  I  am  thoroughly  disgusted,"  said  Carrie  Howard,  as  she  threw  aside  her  wraps  in 
her  aunt's  sitting-room  ;  **  I  will  not  go  into  society  again  while  I  am  teaching.' 
«  What  is  the  matter? "  asked  Mn.  Carter. 

"  People  talk  to  me  of  nothing  but  my  school ;  did  you  not  hear  them  this  evening  ? 
<  Do  you  enjoy  your  school,  Miss  Howard  ? '  'Are  yon  fond  of  teaching  ?  *  How 
many  pupils  have  you  ?  <  Is  it  not  very  fatiguing  ? '  What  branches  do  you  teach  ?  ' 
and  so  on,  on  every  side,  throughout  the  evening.  Do  I  look  like  a  walking  curri- 
culum ?  Am  I  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  arithmetical  symbols?  Are  there  geometri- 
cal angles  and  curves  about  my  person  ?  Do  you  see  history  in  my  eyes,  grammar 
npon  my  lips,  crayon  dust  in  my  hair,  ink  on  my  fingers  ?  *' 

«  My  dear,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Carter,  «  listen  to  me  while  you  regain  your  breath. 
This  is  not  a  new  experience,  I  think.  I  have  often  noticed  this  limitation  of  subjects, 
bat  supposed  it  not  disagreeable  to  teachers." 

<'  You  surely  cannot  think  I  enjoy  losing  my  personality ;  since  I  began  to  teach  I 
seem  to  be  only  a  unit  among  the  three  hundred  thousand  teachers  of  the  United 
Sutes." 

«  Carrie,"  said  Mrs.  Carter,  gravely,  '<  are  you  wholly  irresponsible  for  the  condi- 
tions you  deplore  ?  " 

«  Why,  Aunt  Mary,  you  cannot  think  I  desired  or  encouraged  conversation  to  run  in 
that  channel  through  the  entire  evening  ?  Please  tell  me  what  I  have  done  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thought  ? 

*<  I  have  wished  to  speak  with  yon  on  this  subject ;  can  you  bear  a  little  plain,  un- 
tarnished truth  ?  " 
•*  Say  whatever  you  please,  auntie;  if  I  am  in  fault  I  wish  to  know  it." 
•*  I  need  not  remind  yon,  my  dear,  that  since  you  began  to  teach  yon  have  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  yourself  from  the  social  pleasures  and  duties  you  once  found  so  enjoy- 
able. I  know  what  you  would  say.  You  would  plead  fatigue  and  school  duties ; 
but  do  you  not  know  that  change  is  often  better  than  inactivity,  and  recreation  more 
beneficial  than  repose  ?  You  think  yon  did  not  encourage  conversation  to  ran  in 
the  channel  so  distasteful  to  you,  but  when  jrou  were  asked  to  sing,  jrour  reply  was 
that  school  duties  required  so  much  of  your  time  you  were  entirely  oat  of  practice ; 
you  had  lost  interest  in  wood-carving  and  tile  decoration ;  you  had  not  attended  the 
reception  at  the  art-rooms ;  had  not  seen  the  pictures  oo  exhibition  at  Lanier's,  nor 
visited  the  flower  show,  for  the  same  reason.  You  have  left  the  Sunday- School,  and 
declined  to  take  the  class  Mr.  Wheaton  so  earnestly  desired ;  you  could  not  accompany 
the  children  in  the  cantata  Miss  White  is  arranging ;  your  memory  can  doubtless  sup- 
ply other  instances.  Do  you  not  see,  my  dear,  that  yon  limit  those  who  wish  to  con- 
verse with  yon  to  the  one  subject  ?  and  that  yon  are  defiranding  yourself  of  opportu- 
nities for  broadening  your  life  and  cultivating  both  mind  and  heart  ?  " 

«  fiut.  Aunt  Mary,  you  do  not  know  how  exhausting  my  work  is.    I  need  all  my 
time  and  strength  for  the  faithful  performance  of  school  duties." 

"  I  understand  it  perfectly,  Carrie ;  you  have  forgotten  my  half-dosen  years  of 
teaching.    One  needs  to  be  well  famished  for  the  work.    Yoa  certainly  are ;  and  It 
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18  not  necessarily  exhausting ;  gentlemen  seldom  complain  of  the  labor.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  when  or  by  whom  teachers  were  first  set  apart  as  a  class.  Dr. 
Barlow  said,  last  week,  when  making  up  his  church  committees,  that  he  had  avoided 
putting  teachers  upon  them,  knowing  how  arduous  were  their  labors ;  yet  I  noticed 
the  names  of  housekeepers  and  mothers  whose  time  is  less  at  their  own  disposal.  It 
would  have  seemed  absurd  had  he  said,  *  I  have  put  no  lawyers  or  bank  tellers  upon 
these  committees.'  Yet  if  you  compare  your  tasks  with  Walter's  duties  at  the  bank^ 
I  think  you  will  find  them  less  fatiguing." 

«  You  are  right,  Aunt  Mary,  and  Walter  is  a  <  teller '  only  at  the  bank,  while  I  am 
a  teacher  wherever  I  go ;  his  occupation  is  known  to  few.  What  can  I  do  to  pat 
myself  right  ?  " 

*'  I  leave  that  to  you,  dear;  your  good  sense  will  direct  you  in  systematizing  your 
work ;  in  your  father's  house  you  had  his  time  at  your  command,  and  were  subject  to 
more  interruptions  than  here." 

Carrie's  good  sense  directed  her  to  ask  advice  of  her  cousin  Walter.  She  knew 
how  burdensome  were  his  duties,  and  how  faithfully  they  were  performed ;  yet  he 
seemed  to  be  always  at  **  leisure  with  himself,"  and  ever  ready  to  assist  others.  At 
literaiy  gatherings,  in  society,  at  church,  and  at  home,  he  was  ready  and  helpful.* 
Walter  had  noticed  that  M/  teacker  was  rapidly  absorbing  his  cousin,  and  laughingly 
told  her  that  she  wore  her  office  precisely  as  she  wore  her  breast-pin.  "  You  keep  it 
in  the  foreground,  and  wear  it  with  a  martyr-like  air,  as  if  you  were  saying,  *  Know 
all  present  that  I  belong  to  that  noble,  long-suffering,  under-valued  class,  known  as 
teachers ! '  In  the  commercial  world,"  he  continued,  "  we  have  kings  of  business 
and  slaves  of  business ;  so  I  suppose  one  may  be  the  master  or  the  slave  of  a  school ; 
one  must  have  rest,  and  occupation  that  diverts  the  mind  is  often  more  restful  than 
inactivity.  You  will  find  that  being  of  service  to  others,  thinking  of  others,  anything 
that  broadens  your  life  and  leads  from  self,  will  aid  you  in  counteracting  the  influences 
that  have  effected  the  change  in  you  we  all  regret." 

Carrie  had  neglected  church,  society,  home,  and  self  for  what  she  had  called 
'*%chofA  duties;"  she  was  growing  nervous  and  morbid,  but  being  thoroughly 
aroused  she  began  at  once  to  systematize  her  work.  Remaining  in  class-room  each 
afternoon  until  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  morrow,  she  obtained  a  sense  of 
freedom  that  did  much  toward  restoring  energy  and  elasticity,  and  by  rising  a  half- 
hoar  earlier  she  found  ample  time  for  the  reading  necessary  for  her  work. 

Saturday  morning  she  devoted  wholly  to  school  matters,  arranging  plans  for  the 
coming  week,  correcting  exercises  and  compositions,  and  providing  subjects,  topics , 
and  examples.  Church  duties  were  no  longer  neglected ;  a  class  in  the  Sunday-School 
seemed  no  burden ;  and  she  found  ample  time  for  personal  improvement,  besides  as- 
sisting her  aunt  in  social  duties,  where  her  ready  sympathy  and  cheerful  disposition 
soon  won  hosts  of  friends.  Her  class  did  not  suffer  by  this  change,  for  the  tired,  dis- 
pirited teacher  was  soon  transformed  into  a  fresh,  earnest  woman,  who  brought  new 
illustrations  and  thoughts  from  the  world  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  school-room. 
The  petty  trials  and  jealousies  that  once  annoyed,  found  no  place  in  her  life,  broad- 
ened and  enriched  by  nobler  impulses. 

Months  have  passed  since  we  first  met  our  teacher.  We  will  look  upon  her  again 
in  the  same  pleasant  room,  where  now  she  seems  the  life  of  the  little  company  present. 
A  gentleman,  apparently  a  recent  acquaintance,  asks,  «Are  you  a  stranger  in  the  dty. 
Miss  Howard?" 
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<•  Oh,  no!  "she  replied;  <*  I  am  teaching  here  ? '* 
.     « Teaching?" 

**  Yes ;  yon  seem  surprised." 

«  Pardon  me,  I  am ;  I  thought  teachers — taught." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  was  the  laughing  reply ;  "  you  thought  they  ceased 
not  day  nor  night,  summer  nor  winter,  through  seed  time  and  harvest,  while  the  earth 
remaineth.  You  thought  they  went  into  society  armed  with  methods  and  manu- 
scripts ;  ihat  they  spolie  in  clarion  tones,  like  the  chief-of-police ;  that  they  break- 
fasted up3n  grammar,  lunched  upon  rhetoric,  and  dined  upon  composition ;  that  they 
crayoned  their  faces,  inked  their  fingers  —  " 

*'  My  dear,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Carter. 

**  Say  no  more/'  replied  the  gentleman;  one  teacher  at  least  has  escaped  the  usual 
fate."— A^.  £.  Jour,  of  Ed. 


Oatline  of  Work 

FOR  COUNTY  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 
READING. 

SuggetHoms  to  Imiiiute  Instructors. 

1.  The  purpore  or  aim  and  scope  of  each  book  in  the  series  of  Readers  used  in 
the  county  should  be  explained,  to  the  end  that  the  teacher  may  know  how  to  use 
the  book  in  accord  with  its  purpose,  and  how  to  obtain  the  results  intended,  as  well 
as  to  know  what  those  results  should  be. 

2.  As  far  as  expedient,  the  lesson  of  each  day  should  be  upon  the  methods  for  a 
different  book  or  grade;  as,  methods  for  First  Reader  pupils  on  Monday,  for  Second 
Reader  pupils  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on. 

3.  If  any  part  of  the  course  in  reading  is  to  receive  special  attention,  such  atten- 
tion can  most  profitably  be  given  to  the  primary  grades  and  their  methods.  These 
subjects  are  of  great  value  to  young  teachers,  and  they  are  the  subjects  upon  which 
persons  beginning  to  teach  are  generally  least  informed.  Do  not  let  their  share  of 
attention  be  crowded  out  by  other  topics. 

4.  Many  questions  confront  the  teacher  in  the  application  of  the  methods  and  theo- 
ries of  teaching  reading.  To  the  young  teacher  or  the  teacher  attempting  to  adopt  new 
methods,  the  questions  which  arise  are  of  serious  import.  Too  much  time  cannot  be 
given  to  their  solution  in  institutes.  Some  of  the  class  of  questions  here  referred  to 
are  as  follows : 

a.  Should  the  child  have  a  First  Reader  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  learning 

to  read? 

b.  If  not,  what  should  he  have,  and  what  should  be  done  for  him  ? 

c.  Should  the  word  method,  or  some  other  method,  be  first  employed  ? 

d.  If  the  word  method,  how  long  before  the  transition  should  or  can  be  made  to 

the  phonic  method  ? 

e.  How  is  such  transition  best  eflfected  ? 

f.  What  use  should  be  made  of  the  letters  by  name  during  these  periods? 
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g.  When  and  how  should  oral  spelling  (t.  e. ,  calling  the  letters  of  a  word  by 
name,)  begin  to  be  employed  ? 

h.  How  can  the  spelling  of  a  word  enable  a  child  to  learn  the  pronunciation  of 
that  word  ? 

i.  When  should  the  child  begin  to  depend  upon  spelling  as  the  means  for  learn- 
ing new  words  ? 

j.  When  should  the  child  be  required  to  have  a  slate  ? 

k.  What  are  the  first  uses  to  be  made  of  a  slate  ? 

1.   Should  "print"  or  "script"  characters  be  used  first  ? 

m.  What  part  of  the  reading  lesson  should  be  written  daily  ? 

5.  Give  attention  to  the  subject  of  Punctuation.  Correct  the  erroneous  ideas  en- 
tertained as  to  its  observance  in  reading.  State  its  real  purpose — to  show  the  con- 
struction of  sentences  and  the  relations  of  words,  and  not  to  guide  the  voice  except 
in  showing  the  meaning  of  the  language  used. 

a.  Give  examples  of  pauses  not  indicated  by  correct  punctuation.     Illustrate 

by  reading  selections. 

b.  Give  examples  of  punctuation  which  do  not  indicate  pauses ;  as,  the  first 

commas  in  the  following  sentences : 
Yes,  sir,  George  is  here. 
Why,  Charles,  is  that  you  ? 

6.  Call  attention  to  the  different  pronunciations  of  the  word  M^. 

a.  When  used  alone. 

b.  When  used  before  a  vowel  sound;  as, — the  earth,  the  apple,  the  old  man,  etc. 

c.  When  used  before  a  consonant  sound ;  as, — the  world,  the  boy,  the  house. 

7.  Present  and  illustrate  by  numerous  examples  the  subject  of  Inflection. 

8.  Call  upon  the  teachers  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  the  prevalent  slipshod  man- 
ner of  pronouncing  words  ending  in  tain  or  tion  ;  as, — mountain,  education,  etc. 

9  Emphasize  the  importance  of  speaking  correctly.  Teachers  are  too  apt  to  mis- 
use the  elmentary  sounds  in  conversation. 

10.  The  committee  most  respectfully  suggest  the  avoidance  of  discussions  of  grades 
and  styles  of  reading  not  involved  in  common  school  teaching,  and  that  care  be 
taken  that  too  much  time  be  not  consumed  by  mere  displays  of  skill  in  reading. 

ARITHMBTIC. 

Qualijlcations  of  the  Teacher, 

1.  General  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Show  that  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  necessary  to  the  best  teaching  of  any  part. 

2.  Familiarity  with  business  customs ;  the  citizen's  use  of  arithmetic. 

3.  Acquaintance  with  the  text-book  in  use. 

4.  Necessity  of  well-defined  methods;  General,  as  deduced  from  general  char- 
acter of  the  work ;  Special,  as  required  by  advancement  and  size  of  class,  time  for 
recitations,  appliances,  etc. 

5.  Necessity  of  a  definite  idea  of  the  ends  to  be  accomplished. 

ClassiJicaHon* 
(This  lesson  to  be  adapted  to  local  circumstances  and  conditions.) 
la  case  no  course  of  study  has  been  provided  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  let  the 
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importance  of  classification  be  discussed,  and  instructions  be  given  in  the  gradations 
of  the  work  in  this  branch  according  to  the  number  and  kind  of  books  in  the  series 
of  readers  in  the  schools.  Instructions  should  also  be  given  as  to  how  the  usual  and 
common  hindrances  to  proper  classification  are  to  be  met  and  overcome,  among 
which  are  diversity  of  text-books,  different  editions  of  same  book,  too  great  number 
of  classes  or  grades  already  in  schools,  etc. 

If  a  course  of  study  has  been  laid  down  and  the  gradation  of  the  schools  is  in 
progress,  or  about  to  be  begun,  the  lesson  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the 
matter  of  adjusting  and  adapting  the  work  so  as  to  conform  to  the  plan,  considering 
also  possible  obstacles  and  objections. 

Direction  of  PupiPs  Work. 

I.  Assignment  of  lesson  or  task. 

a.  The  pupil  must  understand  definitely  the  extent  of  the  task. 

b.  The  amount  must  be  adapted  to  his  time  for  preparation. 

c.  The  lessons  taught  must  render  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  possible. 

d.  The  thoroughness  or  scope  of  the  work  required  of  him  must  be  governed  by 

his  ability  and  experience, 
a.  Study. 

a.  The  teacher  should  direct  the  time  for  study. 

b.  The  results  of  the  pupil*s  work  should  be  carefully  put  down  on  slate  or 

paper. 

c.  The  teacher  should  ascertain  the  pupil's  manner  of  working  and  habits  of 

study. 

d.  The  teacher  should  direct  the  character  and  arrangement  of  written  work 

prepared  for  recitations. 

The  Recitation. 

1.  The  class  exercises  in  the  primary  grades  consist  principally  of  drill- work,  the 
subject  being  fully  developed. 

2.  In  the  more  advanced  grades,  less  <'  preparatory  instructions*'  being  necessary, 
and  the  pupils  <<  being  trained  to  obtain  knowledge  from  books,"  the  class  work  is 
more  especially  a  test  of  their  kiunoledge  and  skUi;  as  such,  the  recitation  is  di- 
rected to — 

a.  The  development  of  the  subject 

b.  Applications. 

3.  The  development  of  subject  includes— 

a.  A  statement   of  things  previously  learned,  to   which  the  new  subject   is 

related. 

b.  Definition  of  terms. 

c  General  statements  and  principles, 
d.  Deduction  of  rule  and  formula. 
(The  institute  instructor  should  give  method  of  conducting  a  recitation,  embracing 
the  points  under  development  of  subject.) 

AppticaOon —  Work  in  Practical  Problems. 

I.  Problems  assigned  for  preparation  should  be  so  collected  that  those  involving 
the  application  of  a  single  principle  will  comprise  the  first  lesson ;  and  only  when 
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that  grade  of  problems  is  fully  mastered,  the  class  should  be  given  such  as  involve 
more  complicated  analysis. 

2.  The  instruction  on  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  should  be  such  as  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  importance  of  the  solution,  rather  than  to  "  getting  the 
answer." 

3.  The  work  should  not  be  confined  to  the  problems  in  the  text-books ;  the  object 
being  to  render  the  pupil  master  of  the  subject,  and  not  of  a  text-book  merely. 

4.  The  recitation  should  show  (i)  the  amouni  of  work  performed,  and  (2)  the 
quality  or  correctness  of  the  work. 

The  first  object  is  secured  by — 

a.  Reports  from  pupils,  and 

b.  Inspection  of  their  work ; 
The  second,  by — 

a.  Reports  from  pupils, 

b.  Inspection  of  their  work, 

c.  Comparison  of  results, 

d.  Solution  of  problems,  either  oral  or  written. 

5.  Solutions  should  be  logical,  concise  and  grammatical. 

(The  institute  instructor  should  show  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods 
of  solution,  oral  or  written,  and  should  give  method  of  conducting  a  recitation  on 
problems.) 


EDITOBIAL  FABAOfiAFHS. 

— Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. — We  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  short  visit  to  this  Institution  since  our  last  issue.  The  number  of  buildings 
has  been  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
premises  is  much  improved.  The  Institute  is  assuming  the  character  of  a  distinct 
community.  The  buildings  are  excellent  and  have  been  provided  in  part  by  dona- 
tions, and  in  part  by  the  work  of  the  school  in  its  Mechanical  departments.  The 
Principal,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  recommends  that  the  school  be  limited  to  600 
pupils,  of  whom  not  more  than  150  shall  be  Indians.  With  this  limitation  <<  the 
institution,**  he  says,  <*  is  substantially  complete,  requiring  no  more  large  buildings  . 
than  are  already  constructed  or  being  constructed.  Its  great  need  is  permanent  and 
reliable  means  of  support."  In  another  part  of  his  report  the  Principal  sum- 
marizes the  work  before  them  as  follows :  i.  A  limitation  of  the  school  to  not  over 
600  students,  of  whom  not  over  150  shall  be  Indians.  2.  Completing  the  system 
and  organizing  the  school  throughout  in  the  best  possible  way.  Omitting  minor 
improvements,  the  pressing  need  is  for  a  new  Girls'  Dormitory,  with  40  rooms,  each 
to  hold  two,  that  will  cost  1 16,000.  3.  Securing  an  endowment  fund  of  1500,000 
more  than  the  institution  has  at  present — half  in  permanent  scholarships  and  half  as 
a  general  fund.  The  expenses  of  the  school  amount  to  about  165,000  a  year,  not 
including  the  cost  of  the  Boarding  Department,  which  is  of&et,  mainly,  by  payments 
and  earnings  of  students,  and  by  the  allowance  received  from  the  government  for 
Indians.  Towards  this  amount  110,300  is  received  from  the  State  and  l5,ooo  from 
the  endowment.  For  the  rest  the  annual  contributions  for  scholarships,  with  the 
donations  from  the  Slater  ind  the  Peabody  Funds,  amount  to  about  $25,000;  donations 
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for  general  purposes  (average  of  previous  years)  about  1 10,000,  leaving  about  1 15,000 
to  be  provided  for  by  legacies  and  giAs  that  thus  far  have  come  from  unexpected 
sources.  The  charge  to  the  student  is  |io  per  month  for  board,  &c.,  which  is  largely 
paid  in  labor.  In  addition  to  their  board  students  provide  their  own  clothing  and  books. 
The  number  of  applicants  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  accommodate 
them.  Of  the  528  who  have  taken  a  full  course  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  are 
teaching,  and  an  equal  number  of  those  who  failed  to  take  a  full  course  are  em- 
ployed in  the  country  school-houses  of  Virginia  and  the  neighboring  States.  These 
are  succeeding  well,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing.  *■  No  fact,  in  my 
experience,"  says  the  Principal,  <<  is  more  striking  than  the  growth  in  manly  and 
womanly  qualities  of  many  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  teaching.  Morally  their 
record  has  been,  as  a  rule,  admirable.  Many  of  them  are  seriously  deficient  in 
scholarship,  are  poor  spellers,  readers  and  writers,  and  at  the  same  time  exert  a  moral 
influence,  and  set  an  example  of  inestimable  value." 

"  The  distinctive  feature  of  Hampton  Institute  is  the  labor  system  as  a  means  of 
support,  and  as  a  moral  force ;  probably  nowhere  else  have  work  and  study  been  so 
fully  allied,  and  I  believe  that  the  plan  should  be  worked  to  completeness." 

Large  facilities  are  offered  the  students  for  instruction  in  household  work,  sewing, 
knitting,  cooking,  washing  and  ironing,  tailoring,  carpentery,  blacksmithing,  print- 
ing, shoe-making,  harness- making,  tinning,  painting,  and  in  general  work  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  saw-mill  and  wood -working  establishment. 

The  students  seem  contented  and  happy.  We  found  a  company  of  the  boys  en- 
gaged in  an  exciting  game  of  foot-ball,  and  a  number  of  Indian  girls  playing  base- 
ball. Nothing  struck  our  attention  so  forcibly  as  the  improved  appearance  of  the 
Indians  in  intelligence,  neatness  and  brightness.  One  of  the  most  interesting  exer- 
cises we  saw  was  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  Indians  who  had  lately  come  to  the 
Institution.  The  difliculty  of  fitting  English  words  into  mouths,  whose  organs  have 
been  accustomed  to  utter  far  different  sounds,  is  wonderful.  We  saw  the  600  pupils 
assembled  for  dinner  in  Virginia  Hall.  They  sat  at  a  number  of  small  rectangular 
tables,  the  boys  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other,  and  preserved  the  best  order 
and  decorum. 

General  Armstrong  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington,  in  the  interest  of 
his  Indians,  and  was  hard  pressed  with  the  business  that  had  accumulated  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  In- 
stitution. They  are  all  deeply  interested  in  their  work,  and  were  very  kind  in  ex- 
plaining it  and  in  showing  visitors  the  equipments  of  the  school. 

Hampton  is  doing  a  grand  work  in  elevating  the  races  with  which  it  deals,  and  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  State.  It  deserves  to  be  honored  and  cherished  and 
encouraged. 


—The  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.— The  Cheaapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  is  offering  Excursion  Tickets  to  the  World's  Exposition  as  cheap  as  those 
offered  by  any  other  route.  While  not  absolutely  the  shortest,  it  presents  attractions 
to  the  traveler  not  found  on  other  routes,  and  accommodations  not  surpassed  by  any. 
It  has  arranged  for  transportation  over  the  same  route  going  and  returning,  or  the 
traveler  may  go  by  one  route  and  return  by  another.     For  detailed  information  apply 
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to  Capt.  J.  C.  Dame,  Richmond,  Va.;  O.  C.  Doyle,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  P.  H.  Wood- 
ward, SUunton,  Va.;  Frank  Trigg,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  or 
to  any  station  agent  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway. 


— Parties  interested  in  securing  a  teacher  are  directed  to  the  advertisement  of  a 
graduate  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  our  pages. 


— Messrs.  Andrews,  Baptist  &  Clemmitt,  Printers,  1201  Main  street,  will  accept 
our  thanks  for  a  very  handsome  Calendar  for  the  current  year.  It  combines  a 
monthly  Calendar,  an  annual  Calendar  and  the  numbers  and  locations  of  the  Fire 
Alarm  Boxes. 


Book  Notices. 

GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.  By  Elizabeth  U.  Emerson  &  Gertrude 
SWAYNE,  assisted  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  Price,  30  cents.  Published  by  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Here  is  truly  a  delightful  little  book  for  primary  schools  and  Kindergartens,  full  of 
sweet  music  and  pretty  pictures,  and  altogether  a  thing  that  will  take  with  the  little 
ones. 

Miss  Emerson  and  Miss  Swayne  are  both  well  educated  musicians,  and  show  a 
woman's  tact  in  selecting  subjects  most  interesting  to  children,  and  excellent  taste  in 
composition. 

Mr.  L.  O.  Emerson  contributes  a  few  songs,  and  emphatically  endorses  the  good 
work  in  the  rest  of  the  book. 

There  are  sixty-two  simple  songs,  and  twenty-six  pictures. 

RAPID  ADDITION.  A  Paper  on  Practical  Methods.  By  Jesse  D.  Sprague. 
Boston :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     Mailing  price,  10  cents. 

The  author  is  not  a  teacher,  but  an  accountant.  His  aim  is  simply  to  present  the 
methods  which  his  own  experience  has  shown  him  to  be  the  best  for  securing  rapid 
and  accurate  addition.  He  gives  first  all  possible  combinations  of  two  and  three 
figures,  which  are  to  be  learned  as  carefully  and  well  as  the  multiplication  table — so 
well  as  to  be  instantly  recognized  as  one  way  of  representing  their  sum.  To  this  are 
added  suggestions  as  to  the  skillful  grouping  of  numbers.  The  examples  given  clearly 
illustrate  the  process,  but  every  one  must  render  himself  skillful  by  persistent  practice. 
Several  publications  have  of  late  directed  attention  to  these  and  similar  methods 
and  a  good  field  seems  to  open  here  to  the  cultivation  of  some  skilled  teacher. 

THE  ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY.  A  Revision  of  Evans's  School  Geom 
etry.  By  J.  J.  Burns,  M.  A.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York. 

The  training  given  to  the  reasoning  faculty  is  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of 
Geometry.  To  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results  it  is  desirable  that  the  pupil  be 
made  to  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  his  own  eflfort.  Hence  the  value  of  "  original 
problems,"  in  which  the  pupil  is  left  to  exercise  his  own  ingenuity  in  the  application 
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of  principles  already  learned.  This  book  aims  by  a  judicious  combination  of  detailed 
demonstration  and  '*  original  work "  to  secure  the  best  results  for  the  pupil,  and  to 
furnish  him  a  course  which,  though  brief,  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  study  of  trigonom- 
etry and  surveying. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  A  Text-Book  for  Com- 
mon Schools.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of  a  Series  of  Text-Books  on 
Physical  Science.     Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  meet  the  wants  of 
schools  that  need  a  thoroughly  good  book  yet  cannot  devote  very  much  time  to  the 
subject.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  simple  experiments  and  many  exercises  and 
review  questions  illustrating  the  principles  learned.  While  the  latest  developments  of 
science  are  freely  used,  the  book,  in  language  and  character,  is  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  young  pupils.  The  apparatus  required  in  performing  the  experiments  is  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive.  The  method  followed  is  strictly  inductive.  Nearly  every 
principle  stated  following  a  simple  experiment  and  being  derived  from  it. 

CHOICE  READING.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  R.  I.  Fulton  and  T.  C.  True- 
blood,  Associate  Founders  and  Directors  of  the  Univ.  School  of  Oratory,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Teachers  of  Elocution  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.,  the  Kentucky 
Univ.,  and  the  Missouri  State  Univ.     Mailing  price,  I1.65. 

This  handsome  volume  of  over  700  pages  contains  a  complete  diagram  of  the 
principles  of  vocal  expression,  as  recognised  in  the  **  Philosophy  of  the  Voice,"  by 
Dr.  James  Rush,  presenting  an  ouUine  of  the  science  of  elocution  in  a  few  pages. 

The  selections  are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  so  classiBed  under  fourteen  head- 
ings, that  the  character  of  a  piece  can  at  once  be  determined. 

The  choice  scenes  from  the  popular  dramas  give  the  parts  of  the  plays  best  suited 
to  public  readings,  with  all  necessary  abridgment  and  explanation  of  character,  plot, 
and  incident. 

The  indices  to  choice  readings  from  Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  and  Hymn-book,  are 
a  new  feature. 

It  contains  a  very  large  number  of  standard  popular  readings,  recitations,  and  im- 
personations. 

AN  HISTORICAL  ATLAS.  A  Chronological  Series  of  One  Hundred  and  Twelve 
Maps  at  Successive  Periods,  from  the  Dawn  of  History  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
Robert  H.  Labberton.  Seventh  and  Enlarged  Edition.  New  York :  Town- 
send  Mac  Coun.     1884.     Price,  I1.50. 

This  Atlas  is  valuable  for  showing  the  progress  of  history.  The  changes  produced 
by  successive  revolutions  are  clearly  shown,  so  that  the  student  can  get  an  accurate 
idea  in  general  of  the  geographical  extent  of  any  important  factor  in  the  World's 
History  at  any  given  time.  Minute  details  are  omitted.  Such  a  map  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  student.  Its  reduced  price  makes  it  available  to  a  much  larger  circle  of 
readers. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  and  1304  Main  street. 

APPLETON'S  INSTRUCTIVE  READING-BOOKS.  Natural  History  Series; 
Book  First,  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs  and  other  Friends,  for  Littie  Folks;  Book 
Second,  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  and  other  Neighbors,  for  Young  Folks.  By 
James  Johonnot.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1885. 
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These  are  excellent  little  volumes,  whose  aim  is  to  interest  young  children  in  the 
comnion  animals  and  birds,  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  observation  and  to  direct  them  in 
their  study.  They  contain  many  pleasant  stories  illustrating  the  habits  of  the  birds 
and  animals  discussed,  and  form  supplementary  reading  for  primary  classes  of  a  very 
desitable  and  entertaining  kind. 

EXPERIMENT  BLANKS  FOR  A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY.  By  Nathaniel  S.  French.  Published  by  Harris  &  Rogers,  13 
Tremont  Place,  Boston.     1884.     Mailing  price,  35  cents. 

This  little  work  is  designed  to  compel  accurate  observation  and  careful  inference 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Directions  are  given  for  performing  100  simple  experi- 
ments. The  pupil  is  expected  to  observe  very  carefully  the  phenomena  presented 
and  draw  his  own  conclusions.  These  are  noted  in  columns  specially  provided  for 
each,  and  space  is  left  for  such  further  remarks  on  the  experiment  as  would  not  pro- 
perly come  under  either  of  these  heads. 

KRUSI'S  DRAWING.  Manual  for  Teachers— SyntheHc.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

A  new  edition  of  the  directions  to  teachers  for  drawing,  and  are  adapted  to  the 
work  in  7%^  Eas)f  Drawing  Lessons,  and  the  Synthetic  Series  of  the  Graded  Course. 


Fabllshers'  Notes. 

— ^Alden's  Literary  Revolution. — John  B.  Alden's  Literary  devolution, 
though,  possibly,  not  making  so  large  a  "  noise  "  in  the  world  as  three  or  four  years 
ago  when  its  remarkable  work  ?ras  new  to  the  public,  is  really  making  more  sub- 
stantial progress  than  ever  before.  A  noticeable  item  is  the  improved  quality  of  the 
books  issued.  Guizot's  famous  **  History  of  France,"  not  sold,  till  recently,  for  much 
less  than  I50,  is  put  forth  in  eight  small  octavo  volumes,  ranking  with  the  hand- 
somest ever  issued  from  American  printing  presses,  including  the  426  full  page 
original  illustrations,  and  is  sold  for  I7.  Rawlinson's  celebrated  "  Seven  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,*'  is  produced  in  elegant  form,  with  all  the 
maps  and  illustrations,  reduced  in  price  from  |i8  to  $2.75.  These  are  but  repre- 
sentative of  an  immense  list  of  standard  works,  ranging  in  price  from  two  cents  to 
nearly  $20,  which  are  set  forth  in  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  100  pages,  and  which 
is  sent  free  to  every  applicant.  It  certainly  is  worth  the  cost  of  a  postal  card  to  the 
publisher,  John  B.  Alden,  393  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Magazines. 

BT.  NICHOLAS  for  JMoarr  — Gontonts :  Front imieee.  *•  Portrait  of  a  Child;'*  Th«  Child  and  the 
Tear  Poem,  Cella  Thaiter ;  DaTjr  and  the  GoMId,  SeTen  llluatratlont ;  For  BaM-w>  od  Chaps.  Poem ; 
Skater's  Song.  YerMn :  A  Fry  In  a  Box.  Picture ;  Stories  of  Art  and  Artists.  Flfteanth  paper.  Foil- 
page  lllnstratton,  GIsra  Brskioe  Clement;  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise.  Conclnded.  Louisa  M.  Alcott; 
*'0  Uncle  Philip!";  The  Postman.  Verses.  Illastrated:  His  One  Fault.  Uhapten  V..  YI.,  J  T.  Trow- 
bridge; On  an  lee- jacht.  Two  lllnstrations;  Maisy's  Christmas.  Poem.  Illastrated;  Tales  of  Two 
ConUnents.  Mlkkel.  (Concluded)  Two  IllustraUoBs;  Uncle  John*s  Coat.  Tersss.  Illustrated;  Fan 
chon's  Oermsn;  Historic  Girls  Sllsabetb  of  Tudor— The  Oirl  of  the  Hertford  Manor  Three  Illui- 
trations;  Among  the  Law-maken.  Ch«pterB  III,  IV.  Two  Illustrations ;  Th«  School-master  and  the 
Tmsnts.  Poem  Nine  lllnstrations ;  Some  Wonderfhl  Klephan to  Full-page  Illustration;  Baby  Deb 
**P*ays*'  for  the  Christmas  Ooore.  Two  illuatratlons;  Tho  Telltale.  lllnstratlTe  diagram;  Ned's 
Calendar;  Our  Music  Page— Baby  Sleeps  at  Home;  For  Very  Little  Folk— The  Brownies  Helping 
Jack  Frost ;  *'  Oh,  look  at  this  great  big  Tiger.'*  Picture. 

THS  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  Ibr  January.— Oonten to:  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains. I.  Cliarles  Egbert Craddock ;  A  Canadian  Folk-Song.  W.  W.  Campbell;  Childhood  in  Greek 
and  Roman  Literature.  H.  B.  Scndder;  The  H  Malady  in  England.  Bichard  Grant  White;  A  Marsh 
Island.  I -III.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett;  The  Christ  of  the  Snows,  A  Nnrwesian  Legend.  S  Weir  Mitchell; 
A  Salem  D«me-School,  Eleanor  Putnam ;  A  Storr  of  Assinted  Fata.  Frank  B.  Stockton ;  Madame 
Mohl.  her  Salon  and  her  Friends.  First  Paper.  Kathleen  CMeara;  Winter  Days— Extracts  from  the 
Jouraalof  Ilenry  D.  Thoreau;  A  Country  Gentleman.  I.-III.  M.O.  W.  Ollphant;  The  Star  in  the 
East.  Harriet  Prescott  SpolTord ;  The  New  Portfolio.  OllTer  Wendell  Holmes ;  Vedder^s  Drawings  for 
Omar  Khayyim*s  Rubiiyit ;  Culture  of  the  Old  School :  Recent  American  Fiction  ;  Studies  of  the 
Renaissance;  the  OoDtributors' Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

THE  CRNTURT  for  January.— The  Oentuij  for  January  preaento  a  (literally)  crowded  table  of 
contents,  both  the  body  and  the  departmento  showing  a  wide  range  of  topics. 

Chief  among  these,  in  timeliness,  is  the  stotus  of  the  negro  at  the  South,  which  Mr.  George  W. 
Cable  treato  with  much  plainness  of  speech  and  much  rnggeetlTeness  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Frecd- 
man*s  Case  in  Equity.**  Another  subject  of  wide  interest  is  treated  helpfully  by  Washington  Glad- 
den, under  the  head  of  "Christianity  and  Popular  Amusements,"  the  writer  suppIementiuK  his  own 
suggestions  with  an  account  and  commendation  of  an  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  CleTeland  Edu- 
cational Bureau  to  supply  wholesome  entertainment  to  workingmea. 

The  fiction  oonsisto  of  a  short  sketch  by  Mark  Twain,  **  Jlm*s  loTestmento  and  King  SoUermun,** 
ttie  second  third  of  Miss  Litchfield's  •*  Knigt  of  the  Black  Forest,**  and  the  third  part  of  the  ^r.  HowelPs 
new  noTel,  **  The  rise  of  Silas  Lapham/ '  la  which  Tom  Corey  comes  to  an  understanding  with  Ool. 
Lapham. 

Of  the  papers  on  the  CItII  War  there  are  two,  both  dealing  with  the  Western  gun-boato:  one  by  Cap- 
tain James  B.  Eads,  who  built  them ;  and  the  other  by  Rear- Admiral  Walke,  descriptlTs  of  their  open- 
tlons  at  Belmont,  Fort  Henry,  Fort  DoneNon,  Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow,  and  Memphis— eoTering,  in 
short,  the  opening  of  the  upper  Mis«issippi.  The  February  number  will  contain  Ganeral  Grant's 
paper  on  Shiloh.  together  with  supplementary  material  describing  the  battle  from  the  Oonfedenito 
point  of  Tiew. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  ibr  Janaarr.— Contaato :  A  Olanoa  at  the  Jury  System;  Ar 
noetic  Metaphysics,  by  Frederic  Harrison;  Last  Words  About  Agnosticitm,  by^erbart Spencer;  Influ- 
eoces  Determining  Sex,  by  .Professor  W.  K.  Brooks ;  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters  by  Professor  John 
Tyndall;  Gladiators  of  the  Sea.  Illustrated;  Studying  In  Germany;  SUte  Usurpations  of  Parontal 
Fonciions;  Bloody  Sweat;  ProtectiTe  Mimicry  in  Marine  Life;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,  by  W. 
Mattlen  Williams;  Advaatagesof  Limited  Museums :  The  Architecture  of  Town-Houses:  MounUin 
Obs^rratories  ;  Hketch  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe.  With  Portrait ;  Editor's  Table :  Harrison  and  Spencer 
on  Religion— A  Healthy  Materialism— Politics  and  Science;  Litarary  Notices;  Popular  Miscellany; 
Notes. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE.— Uppinoott's  Magasine  for  January  opens  with  the  first  instalment 
of  a  serial  entirely  diflTerent  in  character  fr  om  the  ordinary  norel,  and  much  better  suited  to  publica- 
tion in  this  Ibrm,  it  is  entitled  "On  This  Side,''  and  will  depict  the  experiences  and  impreasions  of 
a  party  of  English  people,  a  baronet  and  his  friends,  during  a  tour  in  tho  United  SUtes  They 
haTe  noc  yet  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  but  Mr.  Job  Ketchum,  an  eccentric  but 
thoroughly  generous  and  hospiuble  Westerner,  with  a  pretty  and  gentle  English  wife,  hns  been  nod- 
fled  of  tlieir  coming  and  is  making  preparations  to  reoelTe  them.  Thero  is  a  rich  Tela  of  humor  la 
the  dialogues  and  deecriptlons.  and  what  especially  challenges  attention  is  ths  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  pecnliar  hablto  snd  characteristics  of  typical  Americans  and  Encllah  shown  hy  the  wriUr,  and 
the  flux  touches  by  which  their  contrasto  are  brought  out  In  couTersation  and  action,  with  plenty  of 
playful  satire  but  with  a  total  freedom  from  caricature.  The  author  is  F.  C.  Baylor,  whose  former 
serial,  **  The  Perfect  Treasuro,"  prored  rery  attractlTO  to  readers  of  the  Magaxine. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  for  January.— Contonto  :  Vituperation  in  PoliUca.  Bishop  F- 
D.  Huntingdon ;  Froude's  Life  of  Oarlyle,  Frederic  Harrison ;  The  Reunited  Union,  Heniy  Watterson* 
William  Herschell's  Star  Surreys,  R.  A.  Proctor;  American  Labor  Organixatloos.  R.  J.  Hioton;  Soe- 
erates,  Buddha,  and  Christ,  W.  L.  Courtney;  The  Incresss  of  Wealth,  M.  G.  Mnlhall ;  The  Bridenoa 
of  the  Senses,  Professor  John  Le  Conte. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE  NURSERY  for  January,  folly  maintains  ito  high  eharaetar  for 
good  stories,  handsome  pictures  and  a  general  adaptadness  to  the  wan  to  of  the  little  children. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R,  R.  FARRy   Superintendent  Public   Instruction^   Editor, 

\Th%  Journal  i$  aent  to  every  ObmUy  SuperbUeneUnt  and  Diitriot  Olsrk,  and  muH  he  ear^fiiUy 
preterved  fry  them  <u  public  property  and  traiumiUed  to  Uuir  eucceatore  in  qficfs.} 


Superintendents'  Conference 

Will  meet,  February  loth,  8  P.  M.,  1885,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  Richmond,  Va.  Remember,  every  Superintendent  is 
expected  to  be  present,  and  usual  excuses  will  not  be  in  order. 
Come ;  for  whilst  it  may  cost  you  a  part  of  your  small  salary,  you 
will  never  regret  the  outlay,  and  will  return  to  the  labor  of  your 
responsible  position  with  renewed  energies  for  your  work  and  much 
valuable  information  to  assist  you  in  the  same. 


County  Institutes. 


We  called  attention  to  these  Institutes  in  the  November  Jour- 
nal, and  thought  that  we  had  expressed  ourselves  plain  enough 
for  all  who  were  interested  to  understand  what  was  expected; 
but  some  timid  souls  are  so  fearful  of  violating  what  they  think 
is  intended  as  law,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  construe  the  law 
by  the  plain  letter  thereof.  The  school  law  which  was  passed 
July  nth,  1870,  declares  that  "  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
have  power,  at  its  discretion,  to  invite  and  encourage  meetings  of 
teachers  at  convenient  places,  and  to  provide  addresses  to  be  made 
before  such  meetings  touching  the  processes  of  school  organization, 
discipline  and  instruction  ;  provided  that  no  public  money  shall  be 
expended  ioT  the  purposes  of  this  section."  This  was  the  original 
law,  and  in  all  conscience  was  bad  enough,  as  it  first  directed  the 
Board  of  Education  to  discharge  ohe  of  the  most  needed  and  im- 
portant duties,  to- wit:  "to  invite  and  encourage  meetings  of  teach- 
ers *  *  and  to  provide  addresses  to  be  made  before  such 
meetings  touching  the  processes  of  school  organization,  discipline 
and  instruction,"  and  then  prevented  its  execution  by  declaring  that 
"  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion," which  was  virtually  a  prohibition,  as  competent  lecturers  are 
ttot  traversing  the  country — nor  never  have  been,  to  any  great 
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extent — delivering  free  lectures  **on  school  organization,  discipline 
and  instruction/'  and  as  the  Board  of  Education  had  no  means  to 
defray  the  actual  expenses  of  these  meetings,  the  law,  as  per  force, 
has  remained  a  dead  statute,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Board  of 
Education  has  never  held,  since  the  adoption  of  the  public  free  school 
system,  a  single  meeting,  such  as  is  provided  for  in  tfie  section.  But 
the  last  Legislature  seemed  to  have  discovered  danger  in  the  law,  and 
added  to  the  former  unjustifiable  restrictions,  the  following,  which  for- 
ever tie  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education,  unless  the  law  as 
amended  is  repealed — **that  no  such  meetings  of  teachers  shall  be 
held  during  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  schools  are  or  should  be 
open ;  that  no  teacher  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  such  meetings 
nor  be  paid  for  attendance."  Evidently  the  framer  of  the  amend- 
ment did  not  intend  that  there  should  be  any  evasion,  or  any  time 
when  the  Board  of  Education  could  legally  hold  "meetings  of 
teachers,"  for  as  our  school  year  closes  the  31st  day  of  each  July, 
there  is  no  time  prescribed  when  the  next  year  shall  begin  ;  legally 
when  one  closes  the  other  must  commence,  therefore  there  is  no 
"period,"  under  a  strict  construction  of  the  law,  when  the  schools 
are  not  open,  **  or  should  be  open  ;"  but  the  amendment  says  that 
'no  teacher  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  such  meetings,  nor  be  paid 
for  such  attendance." 

Now,  as  no  meetings  of  teachers  have  ever  been  held  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  which  the  original  Section  and  the  amendment 
above  refer,  no  teacher  could  ever  have  been  compelled  to  attend 
"such  meetings,"  nor  have  been  paid ior  such  attendance.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  what  the  framer  of  the  amendment  had  in  view— unless 
he  aimed  to  destroy,  by  the  burden  of  his  restrictions^  County  Insti- 
tutes which  have  always  been  held;  and  we  are  slow  to  believe  that 
any  Virginia  Legislature  could  have  had  so  disastrous  a  blow  to 
our  public  schools  in  contemplation.  County  Institutes  are  a  part 
of  the  public  free  school  system  of  this  State,  and  were  instituted  at 
the  first  organization  of  the  system  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

They  are  intended  to  improve  the  teacher  and  to  promote  effi- 
ciency in  school  organization  and  government;  their  \'alue  is  well 
attested  by  the  good  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  them,  and 
without  them  our  whole  school  fabric  would  be  weakened.  Teach- 
ers, in  their  contracts,  are  required  to  attend  County  Institutes,  and  a 
fine  is  prescribed  for  a  failure  to  attend.  If  the  Institute  is  held  during 
their  term — and  they  generally  are,  as  the  authority  to  compel  their 
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attendance  of  course  ceases  when  their  contract  expires — they  are 
alUowed  their  time  just  as  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  remained 
and  taught  their  school,  which  is  but  simple  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned, as  it  is  of  as  much  or  more  importance  to  the  children  who 
are  taught  for  the  teacher  to  attend  the  Institute,  and  learn  better 
methods  of  teaching  and  school  government,  than  it  is  for  the 
teacher,  uf)on  whom  the  child  is  dependent  for  proper  instruction. 
In  this  progressive  age,  when  education  and  true  methods  of  instruc- 
tions are  attracting  so  much  attention,  the  teacher,  who  is  satisfied 
wt/k  what  he  knows  or  thinks  he  knowSy  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  will  continue  to  employ  such  an  one,  are  positive  hindrances  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  no  means  at  its  disposal  for  Institute 
work,  and  if  it  had,  the  amendment  we  are  discussing  would  actually 
prohibit  the  Board  from  using  them  for  that  purpose.  But,  fortun- 
ately, whether  so  intended  or  not,  this  amended  law  only  applies  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  was  surely  not  intended  to  apply  any 
where  else;  for  certainly  no  Virginia  Legislature  could  ever  have 
lost  sight  of  the  true  interest  of  our  public  schools  so  far  as  to  have 
prohibited  the  holding  of  County  Institutes,  which  are  the  very  life 
of  the  progress  of  the  system.  Hence,  if  we  are  correct  in  our  con- 
struction of  the  law,  it  does  not  affect  County  Institutes,  which  are 
held  by  County  Superintendents  "under  directions  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction:' '  The  adoption  of  regulations  for  the 
holding  of  County  Institutes  by  the  Board  of  Education,  was  done 
simply  to  give  the  system  form  and  to  show  their  approval  of  the 
course  of  the  Superintendent,  and  was  among  the  first  acts  of  the 
first  Board  of  Education.  The  authority  for  holding  County  Insti- 
tutes is  found  in  section  41,  School  Laws,  which  declares  that,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  **to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  and  efficiency  of  teachers  by  all  suitable  and 
proper  methods  under  directions  from  the  Superintendent  Public  In^ 
struction,''  Under  and  by  virtue  of  this  authority,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  has  always  insisted  upon  |at  least  one 
Teachers'  Institute  being  held  in  each  county  during  the  school 
year. 

The  blank  for  teachers'  contracts  which  requires  all  teachers  to 
attend  County  Institutes,  is  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  by  virtue  of  section  24  of  School  Laws,  which  requires 
him  to  prepare  ^^  blank  forms  and  regulations  for  making  all  re* 
ports  ;"  so  that  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  County  Institutes  are  the 
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creation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  virtue  of  the 
law  by  which  he  is  governed,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education,  as 
such,  has  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them;  therefore  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  law  which  was  passed  March  17th,  1884,  and 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  applies  not  to  County  Institutes,  but 
to  such  meetings  of  teachers  as  the  Board  of  Education,  under 
the  law,  might  attempt  to  hold;  and  especially  is  this  construction 
justified  by  the  fact  that  these  Institutes  are  a  prime  necessity,  and 
that  without  them  our  schools  would  be  gready  weakened  for 
effective  work.  Superintendents  will,  therefore,  continue  to  hold 
their  County  Institutes  at  such  times  and  places  as  will  best  conduce 
to  the  advancement  of  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  article,  we  find  that  some  school 
officers  differ  so  seriously  with  our  construction  that,  as  authorized 
by  law,  we  have  referred  the  section  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
his  construction  and  will  publish  his  opinion  in  the  next  Journal. 

We  hope  that  our  construction  may  be  found  correct ;  at  all 
events  school  officers  must  obey  it,  under  section  23,  until  reversed 
by  him. 

Washington^  Birthday. 

Why  should  not  the  good  old  custom  of  celebrating  it  be  restored  ? 
We  see  that  in  some  of  the  States  they  are  discussing  it  in  connection 
with  school  work,  and  propose  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  our 
most  illustrious  countryman  by  devoting  half  of  the  22d  of  February 
in  each  year,  in  all  the  schools,  to  such  exercises  as  will  tend  to  keep 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generations  the  many  virtues  and  illus- 
trious deeds  of  the  warrior,  patriot  and  sage.  General  George  Wash- 
ington ;  and  ashis  birthday  this  year  falls  on  Sunday,  to  celebrate  Mon- 
day, the  23d  instead.  We  think  it  a  most  excellent  idea,  and  hope  that 
a  concerted  effort  may  be  made  in  our  schools  to  devote  at  least  half 
of  the  23d  day  of  February  to  celebrating,  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises, the  birth  of  Washington,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  advo- 
cates of  public  education.  Superintendents  are  requested  to  give 
this  matter  their  attention. 


Peabody  Medata 


Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
has  placed  in  our  hands  thirty  Peabody  medals,  to  be  distributed 
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among  the  public  free  schools  of  the  State  as  our  judgment  shall 
dictate.  The  kindness  of  Dr.  Curry  is  fully  appreciated,  and  the 
trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed.  These  medals  are  of  bronze  and 
are  valuable,  not  so  much  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  as  mementos  of 
the  greatest  benefactor  that  the  public  schools  of  the  South,  and 
especially  our  own  State,  has  ever  had.  Unlike  the  usual  great  of 
our  earth,  who  seem  to  delight  in  hoarding  wealth  during  their  life- 
time to  bequeath  it  at  their  death  for  the  advancement  of  their  fellow 
men — thereby  running  a  great  risk  of  their  intentions  never  being 
honestly  carried  out — Mr.  Peabody,  whilst  still  living,  conveyed  to 
trustees  a  princely  fortune,  to  be  used  in  the  noble  work  of  educating 
the  people  by  aiding  the  struggling  cause  of  public  education  in  the 
war  ridden  and  devastated  States  of  the  South. 

The  generosity  of  his  donation  was  only  equaled  by  his  great 
judgment  in  selecting  the  men  to  administer  the  trust  who  faithfully 
carried  out  his  wishes  during  his  life,  and  who,  since  his  death,  have 
carefully  administered  the  fund  and  pursued  the  policy  so  ably  indi- 
cated by  him.  Especially  should  Virginia  admire  and  appreciate 
Mr.  Peabody,  for  she  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of 
the  fund,  having  received  for  the  cause  of  public  education  since 
1868,  nearly  $250,000,  most  of  it  paid,  too,  when  she  needed  it 
most,  in  the  formative  stages  of  the  system,  when  we  had  neither 
school  houses,  school  furniture  nor  trained  teachers.  Then  these 
medals  should  be  deeply  prized,  and  the  cities  and  counties  to  whom 
they  are  awarded,  should  feel  a  just  pride  in  their  possession  and 
should  see  that  they  are  worthily  bestowed  upon  deserving  pupils. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  interest  of  our  Superintendents'  Exhibi- 
tion, and  to  remove  even  an  appearance  of  favoritism,  we  have 
determined  to  award  them  to  the  cities  and  counties  making  the  best 
display  at  said  Exposition,  under  the  following  restriction  : 

That  no  city  or  county  will  be  allowed  to  compete  until  the 
Superintendent  thereof  files  with  us  a  certificate  that  there  is  one  or 
more  public  high  or  graded  schools  in  said  city  or  county  of  a  per- 
manent character ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  open  every  year,  and 
that  their  sessions  continue  not  less  than  seven  months. 

All  Superintendents  who  file  these  certificates,  and  no  others,  will 
be  allowed  to  compete. 

The  medals  will  be  awarded  as  follows :  To  the  county,  city  or 

town  making  the  best  general  exhibit,  one  medal ;  to  the  city  of  the 

first  class  making  the  best  general  exhibit,  two  medals ;  to  all  other 

cities  of  the  first  class,  one  medal,  in  the  order  of  their  priority  ;  to 
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the  county,  city  of  the  second  class,  or  town  making  the  best  gen- 
eral exhibit,  two  medals  ;  to  all  other  cities  of  the  second  class,  one 
medal,  in  the  order  of  their  priority ;  to  the  county  or  town,  other 
than  cities  of  the  second  class,  making  the  best  general  exhibit,  one 
medal. 

To  the  fifteen  counties  making  the  best  exhibit,  one  each,  in 
the  order  of  their  priority.  The  cities  of  the  first  class  are  those 
which  have  a  population  of  10,000  and  upwards,  and  are  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Lynchburg,  Alexandria  and  Portsmouth. 

The  cities  of  the  second  class  are  Fredericksburg,  Staunton,  Man- 
chester and  Williamsburg.  The  towns  include  all  places  which  have 
a  separate  school  organization,  but  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  Superintendent  as  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated. 

If  a  town  should  be  awarded  a  medal,  it  will  not  debar  the  county 
in  which  it  is  located  from  competing.  The  medals  will  be  delivered 
to  the  Superintendents  of  the  cities  and  counties  who  are  successful, 
and  they  will  determine  to  which  of  their  schools  they  will  assign 
them,  and  for  what  branches  and  upon  what  conditions  they  will 
award  them;  provided  that  said  conditions  shall  be  fair,  and  that  all 
of  the  scholars  in  the  school  selected,  of  the  class  designated,  shall 
be  allowed  to  compete. 

Competent  judges  to  determine  who  are  entided  to  the  medak  will 
be  announced  at  the  Conference  in  time. 


Exhibition. 

Superintendents  who  desire  are  invited  to  arrange  their  own  ex- 
hibits at  the  Conference.  Suitable  space  will  be  assigned  them,  and 
every  facility  at  our  command  furnished  them.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  attend  to  this  themselves  can  forward  their  exhibits  to  this 
office. 

Mftp  Pftper. 

As  promised  in  Circular  No.  395,  we  have  sent  paper,  properly 
bordered  and  marked,  to  every  county  and  city  in  the  State, 
and  whilst  we  were  delayed  beyond  what  we  expected  fi-om 
the  fact  that  the  kind  of  paper  required  not  being  kept  in  stock 
by  the  Superintendent  Public  Printing,  we  trust  that  the  paper 
will  be  received  in  time  to  enable  all  to  use  it  for  their  regular 
maps. 
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We  desire  to  return  our  thanks  to  Hon.  R.  U.  Derr,  Superinten- 
dent Public  Printing;,  for  his  great  kindness  in  furnishing  us  with  the 
desired  paper. 

Since  sending  out  paper  for  map-drawing,  we  observe  that  the 
printer  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  scale  by  printing  **inch  to  mile 
instead  of  mile  to  inch.*'  Superintendents  will  please  make  the 
necessary  correction. 

Superintendents'  Conference. 

Superintendents,  we  want  to  see  you  at  this  Conference. 

Please  don't  exert  yourselves  to  devise  /egai  and  reasonable  ex- 
cuses. Come,  bring  your  families  with  you  and  make  it  a  season  of 
enjoyment  as  well  as  work. 

We  hope  and  expect  to  see  the  exhibition  a  great  success,  and  we, 
of  course,  desire  every  Superintendent  to  contribute  something  to 
make  it  so,  but  don't  let  this  keep  you  away  from  the  Conference. 
If  you  cannot  make  a  contribution  to  the  exhibition,  by  all  means  be 
present,  and  don't  make  that  silent  excuse  for  not  attending. 


Summer  Institutes. 


Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
and  the  friend  of  the  Virginia  teacher,  and  thereby  a  true  helper  of 
the  cause  of  public  free  school  education  in  our  State,  informs  us 
that  he  will  again  come  to  our  rescue  and  furnish  the  means  with 
which  to  hold  the  usual  Summer  Institutes. 

Let  every  Superintendent  see  to  it  that  his  teachers  are  promptly 
notified  of  this  important  fact,  in  order  that  they  may  early  make 
their  arrangements  to  avail  themselves  of  this  great  opportunity. 
Our  Institutes  last  year  were  a  great  success,  there  being  over  a 
thousand  teachers  enrolled.  Let  us  increase  it  to  two  thousand  this 
year;  we  can  do  it  if  all  will  make  an  earnest  effort  from  this  time  on. 

The  work  will  begin  some  time  in  July — the  places  have  not  been 
selected,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  entertain  propositions  from  those 
who  desire  to  have  the  Institutes  in  their  towns.  Remember  our 
teachers  all  receive  small  salaries,  and  that  we  may  insure  their  at- 
tendance, we  must  have  very  reasonable  rates  and  fair  treatment. 
Let  Superintendents  who  desire  to  compete  for  location  consult  those 
of  the  adjoining  towns  and  counties  as  to  what  attendance  can  be 
guaranteed,  as  this  is  one  of  the  requirements,  and  an  important  one. 
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Institutes  without  teachers  are  like  schools  without  pupils,  of  but 
little  practical  value. 

It  is  also  essential  that  there  should  be  proper  hall  and  school- room 
facilities,  for  without  these  conveniences  it  is  impossible  to  conduct 
our  Institutes  successfully. 


Conference. 

The  success  of  our  coming  meeting  depends  largely  upon 
the  members.  If  you  have  ^  good  thing  on  any  of  the  various 
branches  of  your  work,  write  it  up  and  bring  it  with  you,  so  the 
Conference  can  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Don't  make  your  papers 
long.  Boil  them  down  so  as  to  give  the  largest  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  the  shortest  space  of  time. 


Furnished  rooms  at  New  Orleans,  during  the  Exposition,  will  be 
from  75  cents  per  day  and  $15  per  month  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  $30 
to  $40  per  month.  Board  and  lodging  will  be  double  the  above,  or 
$1.50  per  day  and  $30  per  month,  to  $3  per  day  and  $50  to  $75  per 
month.  We  are  assured  there  will  be  no  lack  of  comfortable  accom- 
modations at  these  prices. — School  Journal, 


The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  will  hold  a  meeting  at  New  Orleans  February  24th,  25th, 
and  26th,  1885.  A  large  attendance  of  educators  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  is  expected. — School  JoumaL 


Bxcuraion  to  New  Orlemna. 


We  have  received  several  communications  from  school  officers  de- 
siring to  join  said  excursion.  We  are  in  correspondence  with  rail- 
road officials,  but  nothing  can  be  done  for  a  smaller  number  than  fifty. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  excursion  start  the  last  of  February  or  the 
first  of  March.  If  school  officers  and  teachers  desire  this  excursion 
they  should  lose  no  time  in  informing  us  of  the  fact. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(OoBtlniMd  from  page  601.) 


A  NON-RESIDENT  OF  A  CITY— HOW  TO  SEND  HIS  CHILDREN  TO 

CITY  SCHOOL. 

109.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  who  is  a  tax-payer  and  citizen  of  Virginia, 
owning  real  estate  to  the  assessed  value  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  any  city,  town 
or  county  school  district  of  the  commonwesdth,  to  send  his  children  to  any  public 
free  school  in  any  city,  town,  county,  or  school  district,  subject  to  the  laws  regulating 
public  free  schools  therein,  as  though  said  tax-payer  resided  in  such  city,  town,  or 
school  district ;  and  any  guardian  who  is  owner  of  such  real  estate  and  tax-payer  for 
his  ward  or  wards  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  above  named  for 
his  ward  or  wards,  if  such  ward  or  wards  be  residents  of  the  state. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  REQUIRED  TO  FORM  A  SCHOOL. 

Regulations  against  contagious  diseases;  vaccination, 

no.  A  minimum  number  of  pupils,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
fioard  of  Education,  shall  be  required  in  order  to  form  a  public  free  school,  and  spe- 
cial provisions  shall  be  made  whereby  minorities  in  a  district,  who  might,  under  the 
general  law,  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  free  school  education,  may  enjoy  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  school  funds. 

111.  Persons  suffering  with  contagious  diseases  shall  be  excluded  from  the  public 
free  schools  while  in  that  condition,  and  the  teachers  shall  require  of  the  pupils  clean- 
liness of  person,  and  good  behavior  during  their  attendance  at  the  school  and  on  the 
way  thither  and  back  to  their  homes ;  and  no  pupils  shall  be  admitted  unless  they 
have  been  vaccinated :  provided  that  the  operation  of  this  clause  concerning  vacci- 
nation may  be  suspended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  school  board  of  any  city  or 
county. 

WHAT    TO    BE    TAUGHT    IN    SCHOOLS;    TEXT-BOOKS    AND 
FURNITURE. 

112.  In  every  public  free  school  shall  be  taught  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  and  no  other  branches  shall  be  introduced 
except  as  allowed  by  special  regulations  to  be  devised  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Hffw  the  higher  branches  are  introduced. 

113.  *For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  an  intermediate  grade  of  instruction  between 
that  of  the  common  school  and  that  of  the  college,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  district 
school  board  of  Rockbridge  county  (or  of  any  other  county,  the  county  school  board 
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of  v/hich  may  elect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act),  to  admit  into 
any  one  of  the  public  schools  in  their  district  instruction  in  any  branches  necessary  to 
qualify  pupils  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  or  to  enter  with  advantage 
any  of  the  colleges  or  higher  institutions  of  the  state;  and  for  instruction  in  any  other 
branches  than  those  provided  for  in  the  first  clause  of  this  section,  the  said  board  of 
trustees  may  require  a  fee  to  be  paid,  monthly  or  quarterly  in  advance,  not  exceeding 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  for  each  papil :  provided, 

1 14.  That  the  introduction  of  such  higher  branches  in  any  school  shall  be  first 
sanctioned  by  the  county  school  board,  and  shall  be  discontinued  whenever  said 
board  shall  think  advisable. 

115.  That  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  regular  and  eflScient  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  English  branches,  and  to  secure  this  end  in  schools  having  but 
one  teacher,  not  less  than  five  hours  each  day  shall  be  given  exclusively  to  instruction 
in  said  elementary  branches 

116.  That  in  schools  having  not  less  than  forty  pupils  enrolled,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty,  at  least  two  teachers  shall  be  employed,  the  whole  time  of  one 
of  whom  shall  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches. 

117.  Uniformity  of  text-books,  and  the  furnishing  of  school-houses  with  such 
apparatus  and  library  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  provided  for  on  some  gradual 
system  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

PREFERENCE  TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

118  In  all  localities  where  the  number  of  children  is  sufficient,  preference  shall 
be  given,  under  suitable  regulations,  to  graded  schools — that  is  to  say,  to  schools  in 
which  the  pupils  are  taught  in  different  rooms  and  by  different  teachers,  according  to 
advancement — the  studies  being  the  same  as  in  the  schools  which  have  but  one  teacher. 

REGULATIONS  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  STATE. 

1 19.  The  number  of  schook  in  the  state  shall  be  according  to  the  funds  available 
for  the  purpose,  and  they  shall  be  distributed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
caUon,  amongst  the  counties  and  cities,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  resident  in  such  counties  and  ciiies. 

120.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  guard,  by  regulation, 
against  so  great  a  multiplication  of  schools,  in  proportion  to  funds  provided,  as  will 
tend  to  occasion  a  low  grade  of  instruction  in  the  public  free  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS;  LITERARY  FUND;  OF  WHAT  TO  CONSIST. 

Board  of  Education   to   manage  it;    auditor  annually  to  set  apart  amount  for 

school  fund, 

121.  There  shall  be  and  are  hereby  set  apart  as  a  permanent  and  perpetual  literary 
fund,  the  present  literary  funds  of  the  state,  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  donated 
by  congress  for  public  school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  property,  of  all  waste  and 

•This  Mt  WM  mibMqMnt  to  th«  act  Inoliid«l  la  th«  prwadlag  MOtton.    TIm  two  aeti  ar»  InooMli- 
tout  on  thtir  Ihoo,  aad  moat  be  ooMCi«od  so  m  to  oany  oattbo  iattot  of  tho  lattar  Mt 
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unappropriated  lands,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  state  by  forfeiture,  and  all  fines 
collected  for  offences  committed  against  the  state,  donations  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  such  other  sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate.  The  same  shall  be 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Literary  Fund,  and  shall  be  invested  and  managed  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  as  prescribed  in  clause  three  of  section  seven  of  this  act. 
The  principal  of  the  said  fund  shall  always  remain  unimpaired  and  entire,  and  the 
annual  income  arising  therefrom  shall  be  and  hereby  is  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  public  free  schools  in  this  state.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  annually,  to  pay  over,  in  money,  according  to  the 
usual  forms  and  general  provisions  of  law,  all  that  portion  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  state  which  is  set  apart  for  public  free  school  purposes. 

OF  WHAT  THE  FUNDS   FOR   PUBLIC   FREE   SCHOOLS  TO  CONSIST. 

122.  The  funds  applicable  annually  to  the  establishment,  support  and  maintenance 
of  public  free  schools  in  this  state,  shall  consist  of — 

123.  State  funds,  embracing  the  annual  interest  on  the  literary  fund,  a  capitation 
tax  of  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  annum  on  every  male  citizen  who  has  attained 
t  he  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  such  tax  on  property,  not  less  than  one  mill  nor 
more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  as  the  general  assembly  shall  from  time  to  time 
order  to  be  levied. 

124.  County  funds,  embracing  such  tax  as  shall  be  levied  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors in  pursuance  of  section  seventy-four  of  this  act,  fines  and  penalties  imposed  in 
pursuance  of  section  forty-one  of  the  same,  and  donations,  or  the  income  arising 
therefrom  in  pursuance  of  section  forty-nine  hereof. 

125.  District  funds,  embracing  such  tax  as  shall  be  levied  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  district,  in  pursuance  of  section 
seventy-four  and  clause  eight  of  section  thirty-one  of  this  act,  fines  and  penalties  im- 
posed by  section  forty-one  of  the  same,  and  donations,  or  the  income  arising  there- 
from, in  pursuance  of  section  forty-nine  thereof;  provided  that  no  tax  levied  by  any 
county  for  public  free  school  purposes  therein  shall  in  any  case  exceed  ten  cents  in 
the  hundred  dollars  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  any  county, 
and  no  tax  to  be  levied  by  any  school  district  for  public  free  school  purposes  therein 
shall  exceed  ten  cents  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  therein :  pro- 
vided, however,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  school  district, 
or  the  county  school  board  of  the  county,  to  include  in  their  annual  estimates  for 
such  school  districts,  and  for  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  to  include  in 
their  levy  for  public  free  school  purposes  in  said  district,  any  amount,  which,  together 
with  any  county  tax  levied  in  such  district  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  free  schools 
of  the  county,  shall  not  exceed  twenty  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars  upon  the  taxable 
value  of  the  property  in  said  school  district :  provided,  however,  that  in  the  county  of 
Alexandria,  if  three-fourths  of  those  voting  on  the  question  vote  affirmatively,  any 
school  district  may  impose  on  itself  a  tax  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars.  Any  excess  of  such  levy  for  district  school  purposes,  over  five  cents  upon 
the  hundred  dollars  of  the  taxable  value  of  the  property  of  such  district,  may  be 
applied  by  the  board  of  trustees  thereof  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
therein. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  AMOUNTS  NEEDED  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES;  HOW 
AND  WHEN  TO  BE  MADE. 

7>  ^  mhmitied  to  board  of  suptrvUors ;   board  of  supervisors  to  revise  estimates 
and  levy  tax  necessary, 

126.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  school  board  of  each  county,  on  or  before 
the  first  Wednesday  in  November  in  each  year,  to  prepare  and  file  with  the  president 
of  such  board,  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  the  board  of  supervisors  (of  such  county) 
at  their  earliest  meeting,  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  money,  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  prescribed  in  the  third  clause  of  section  sixty-seven  (as  amended  by 
an  act  of  assembly  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re^nact  section  sixty-seven,  chapter 
seventy-eight.  Code  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  approved  March  seven- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six),  which  will  be  needed  during  the  next 
scholastic  year  for  the  support  of  the  public  free  school  S3rstem  of  the  county. 

127.  The  county  school  board  of  each  county  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  November  in  each  year,  after  carefully  revising  the  said  estimates  of  the 
district  boards  of  trustees,  submitted  to  such  county  board  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  eighth  clause  of  the  thirty-first  section,  prepare  and  file  with  the 
president  thereof,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county, 
separate  estimates  of  the  probable,  proper,  necessary  and  legal  expenses  of  the  public 
free  schools  in  each  school  district  of  the  county  for  the  next  scholastic  year. 

128.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county,  at  a  meeting 
which  they  are  required  to  hold  within  ten  days  after  they  shall  have  been  requested 
so  to  do  tyy  the  president  of  the  county  school  board,  in  such  year,  or  at  their  first 
meeting  after  the  said  estimates  shall  have  been  submitted  to  said  board  of  super- 
visors, to  examine  and  revise  the  said  estimates :  provided,  no  money  arising  from 
such  tax  shall  in  any  case  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools;  except  that  in  Nelson  county  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  may  be 
increased,  and  paid  out  of  the  county  or  district  free  school  funds,  to  an  extent  that 
may  be  deemed  just  and  proper  for  extra  duties  imposed  upon  him  on  account  of  the 
Dawson  school  fund,  if  there  be  no  power  to  pay  for  such  extra  duties  out  of  the  said 
Dawson  school  fund  donated  to  said  county. 

129.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  supervisors,  after  carefully  considering 
said  estimates,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  county,  not  exceeding  the  max- 
imum prescribed  in  the  third  clause  of  section  sixty-seven  (as  amended  by  an  act 
entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  reSnact  section  sixty-seven,  chapter  seventy- eight.  Code 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  approved  March  seventeenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six),  sufficient  to  realize  the  amount  recommended  by  the  county 
school  board  in  their  estimates  for  county  school  purposes,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the 
board  of  supervisors  may  allow;  and  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  each  school 
district  for  which  an  estimate  shall  have  been  furnished,  not  exceeding  the  rate  afore- 
said, sufficient  to  realise  the  amount  recommended  by  the  county  school  board  for 
public  free  school  purposes  in  such  school  district,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  board  of 
supervisors  may  allow. 


THE  A  TLANTIC,  dependent  alone  on  reading  matter  for  its  success^  is  brU- 
Hant  above  all  others  in  this  respect^  and  never  has  been  sofresh^  so  versatile,  so  genial^ 
as  it  is  iww.**— The  Literary  World. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLT 

For  188S 

Will  be  particularly  notable  for  its  Serial  Stories,  namely : 

I. 
THE  PRINCESS  CASAMASSIMA. 

By  henry  JAMES, 
Author  of  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  etc. 

II. 

A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 

By  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 

Author  of  "  The  Ladies  Lindores."  "The  Wizard»8  Son,"  etc. 

III. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS. 

By  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK, 

Author  of  **In  the  Tennessee   Mountains." 

IV. 
A  MARSH  ISLAND. 

By  SARAH  ORME  JEWETT, 
Author  of  "A  Country  Doctor,"  "  Deephaven,"  etc. 


The  First  of  a  new  seriee  of  papera,  entltied  "THE  NBW  PORTFOLIO,"  by  OUTer  Wendell 
Holmee,  wlU  appear  in  the  January  Atlahtio. 

Poons,  Bssaya,  Storlee,  and  Papers  on  Soientlflo,  Literary,  and  Social  Topics  may  be  expected  fh>m 
OIlTer  Wendell  Holmes,  John  Oreenleaf  Whittier,  W.  D.  Howells,  Henry  James,  F.  Marlon  Ontwfbrd, 
UefaardGrantWhlte,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Henry  Oabot  Lodge,  P.  Doming, 
Bdlth  M.  Thomas,  Thomas  William  Parsons.  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  James  Roasell  Lowell,  Maurice 
Thompson,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  H.  H  .  John  Fiske,  Mark  Twain,  Oharles  Eliot  Norton.  Horace  B. 
Scndder,  George  E  Woodberxy,  W.  H.  Bishop,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Edward  Atkinson,  Phillips 
ftooks,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Lucy  Larcf-m,  John  Burroughs,  James  freeman  Clarke,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higglnson,  Elisabeth  Robins  Pennell,  8anth  Ome  Jewett,  L.  0.  Wyman,  N.  8.  Shaler, 
Edmnnd  Clarence  Stedman,  Elizabeth  Stuaxt  Phelps,  E.  P.  Whipple,  and  many  others . 


TcBMs:  $4  a  year  In  adTance,  povrxai  Fan;  36  cents  a  number.  With  superb  llfe-slBe  portrait  of 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  |5;  each  additional  por- 
trait, $1. 

The  Nornnber  and  December  nomben  of  Thb  Atlaiitio  will  be  sent,  free  of  Charge,  to  New 
Bnbeoribers  whose  subscriptions  are  recelTed  befbre  December  80th. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore  remittances  shonld  be  made 
by  nMHiey<K>rder,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to 

HOUGHTON,  MITfLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Maa. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Streets  Richmond. 

E.  0.  Vaile's  Publications  for  Teachers  and  Schools. 

'*  INTELLIQENCE." 

A  liT6  Mini-monthly  Jonrnal  for  Teachora.  Oat  of  the  otnal  rats.  An  entirely  new  thine  in 
ednG«tion«l  Joarnalism.    Premium  and  dub  olTen  anparalleled.    Bend  (br  free  sample. 

*'  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  Jouraal  of  current  oTenti  fbr  school  use  ■  dean,  full,  oompaet,  entertaining  and  the 
cheapest  and  beet  upper-ffrsde  supplementary  reading  in  tne  market.  Ten  trial  ooplee  for  ten  oenli. 
BaTe  your  postal  cards.    TvU  whether  you  wish  copies  all  alike  or  dilTerent. 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Four  gradfs.  1st,  2d,  Sd  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  derioes  for  training  children  to  be 
<*  wide  awake  "  when  they  read.  Real  *'  monotony  killers "  and  "  eye^>peners."  the  children  o^Joy 
them.    No  Ave  copies.    Send  ten  one  cent  stamps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  you  wish. 

Address,  E.  0.  VAILB,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  DL 

Plsase  tell  in  what  Journal  you  saw  this. 


IT    ST-A.1T3DS    -A.T    THE   ECBAT). 
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THE  LI&HT-BDKNIN& 

DOMESTIC  I 

This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  that  the  Gompanj 
is  now  introdacing. 
Artistically  Beaatiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Constroction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attaohmenti 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,    without 
qoestion,     the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
_  Agenu  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThrouohoutThc  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYK  BILL  FOUNDRY. 

Xstabllahed  In  1887. 

8ap«rl«r  Bella  of  Oe^pmr  oitrf  nm  mouittd 

with  iht  bMt  Bdmrf  Bongimgat  for  CktaroMmt 

SchooU,  Feurma,  netoriu,  Oiurt-kotUM,  Fin 

Atarnu,  Timtr  Oledto,  ate.  /W(v  Waframitd. 

Illoatrattd  OmUlegiM  mm  Fr««. 
YAmomr  A  Tzvr,  lOl  S.  Sd  Sc,  Oinclaaatl. 


LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rote   Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered? 

s o H o o 111  :m:tjsio  b o o k: s . 

THE  SONG  GREETING. 

By  L.  0.  Bmimoit.  Foe  High  and  Nokmal  Schools,  Aoadimiis,  SmnABiis,  avd  Oolliom. 
▲  book  of  160  Urge  octaTO  pas«a,  coDUining  82  harmoniied  soDga  of  the  highest  character,  both  in 
worda  and  moiio;  also  Voo«l  Exerclaee  aLd  Solfeggios,  and  directions  for  Yocal  Onlture.  The  pnb- 
Uihers  are  oonfldent  that  this  will  be  a  most  satisfactory  book. 

Send  00  cents  (the  retail  price)  Ibr  specimen  copy.    $6  perdoaen. 


CHILDREN'S  SONGS -AND  HOW  TO  SING  THEM. 

Fob  ComioN  Schools.  Sndorsed/  by  Christine  Nllsson,  Theo.  Thomas,  and  others  Aut  school 
mndo-teaoher  will  beat  once  captivated  by  the  charming,  genial  character  of  the  songs,  which  are  84 
In  number.  By  Wm.  L.  Tomums.  Teacher*s  edition,  76  cents ;  $7.20  per  dozen.  Scholar's  Edition, 
90  cents ;  S3  per  doien.  

GEMS    FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS. 

A  charming  collection  of  genial  little  songs  for  Primary  Schools,  Kindergartens,  and  the  Children 
at  Home.  Twenty  six  Pictures  and  sixty-two  Songs.  By  Elisabeth  U.  Emerson  and  Gertmde 
Bwayne,  assisted  by  L.  0.  Emerson.    Mailed  for  the  retail  price,  80  cents.    Price  per  dosen,  $8. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  BoBton. 
C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  ^1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  *' Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies"  and  copy  of  '<  Modern  Home  and 
School."    Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGAMSPORT,  IND. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

tm-  liExinroTOM ,  cincim nati  and  i4ii7is¥ii<li:,  -m 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AMD  MOBTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

"VST-A^HIlTGhTOlsr  OPTY,  K/IOH^^OITID 

OHARLOTTESVILLE.WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
MMihTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  A8  B7  ANY  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
BuUion ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  MOBTHWEST  OB  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash* 
ington,  D.  C. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AiDSr::r,rj;:: 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  ^i ;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
30  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  It  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  anv  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.    Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Fil. 
(46) 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

GENERAL    SCHOOL    FURNISHERS, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  ft  197  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
MANUFACTCBEB8  OF  THE 

Celebrated  "  Triumph  "  Doyetailed  School-Desk. 

Alto  ImproTed  Styles  of  Church  and  Hall-Seaitag 

SCHOOL   APPARATUS 

Of  all  UndB,  for  eyery  grade  of  achool.    0L0BB8,  M4PS,  CUABT8,  BLACKBOARDS 
LIQUID  SLATING,  Ac. 

Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars. 


ITUATION     WANTED, 


A  yoang  lady,  a  graduate  of  the  Richmond  High  School,  is  anxious  to  secure  a 
situation  as  TEACHER. 

She  refers  to  the  Principcd  of  the  High  School  and  the  Editor  of  the  Educational 
Journal.  Address 

TEACHER, 
yi2  East  Marshall  Street^  Richmond^   Va, 


SOUTHERN  BIVOUM 


$2.00 

Per  Year. 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS' ORGAN 

^PUBUSHED  MONTHLY  AT  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 
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ATENTS. 


-      ,    jnlrir    Weekly  ] 
^  wflvoTp^i  to  ftcisnet*.    inecEi4t]]c«,   ad- 

p:1qi  ►rmpr,  aiscc>rH?hflg,  Inirtiiitian!!  und  pAt«iii« 
pTyr  iNljijsljijd.  Erury  tranibflr  illnintrated  with 
^pL^^n.llLJ  PDirrftvinci.  Thf*  pahl>Mi|on,  ftir]3iAb«4 
&  morft  Tftlua  bio  fiB  c jclop^d  i  &  of  i  n  foTin  h.\  ioa  wKxOi 
no  per«on  nbould  b^  iritbout.  ITie  popnUritj-  of 
tbo  fc(3iiSTTno  AMirtiir^H  U  ffuch  th^t  iU  dr- 
e  a  (at  I  on  npjirly  erjuila  tbxfc  of  all  olb?r  papen  Qf 

to  O  n ha.   Sflld  b jn S I  1: 0 «. ..d ea U' ri.    M UTl K  *  <JO.. 
Fnblislierfl.  No.  Ml  BfDficlwaj,  >\  Y. 

ftt*oljftdThlrty- 
Seven  V«er»' 

^■■^"^^^^^^^  p  cii  t'  t  ]  c-J  bn  f  Olfl 
tho  Fisilein  Offioo,  otid  hnvftrnflparad 
more  ttirtu  Of^o  Hundred  Thou*- 

fmd  api>tiiro(i«/nft  utt  ^laLi^nu  jo  the 
initcd  Btnto^  nnd  loreljTD  t-'oxmirie*. 

Aiisufnui^ntB,  dtid  all   othor  pjipera  for 

Mscunng  to  iftTentorfl  X'hfiT  ntrhi;*  ifl  the 
Unitod  StAttis,  CaniadA,  Knfflfltid,  I'raaoii^ 
GcrmaTiy  and  oib*r  foreign  counlrinn^  pr«- 
pAtrd  AtuViof  fc  Bot  Icff  and  on  reHfloijable  tenna. 
informatjtin  ni  ro  Dbi.a.3tiib£  |iat#nt4  cb«*r^ 
fully  Riren  wiLbcmt  charee.  Rand-twolfa  of 
—  i  nfor mil 1 1,011  Mnt  free,  Pfttenta  obtainnd 
thronch  Mqnn  A  Co.  are  ftotioad  in  tha  Sci^alrifio 
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''Physical  Oiroamataaoes  of  Eduoation." 

The  following  directions  for  teachers  were  prepared  by  Superin- 
tendent James  Mac  Alister,  of  Philadelphia,  who  used  as  the  basis  the 
treatment  found  in  Currie's  "  Early  and  Infant  Education/*  a  book 
which,  for  the  judicious  treatment  of  every  subject  connected  with 
the  primary  school,  is  unrivaled : 

/.  Duty  of  the  Teacher, — "  It  is  the  first  and  constant  duty  of  the 
primary  school-teacher  to  attend  to  the  regulation  of  physical  influ- 
ences She  has  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  children  of  tender 
age,  of  different  temperaments  and  degrees  of  health,  keenly  suscep- 
tible of  external  influence  on  their  bodily  frames,  and  liable  to  sufler 
from  even  slight  irregularities.  A  disregard  of  the  plainest  laws  of 
health  in  the  school-room  must,  in  the  end,  aflect  the  health  of  the 
children ;  in  the  meantime  it  prevents  them  deriving  any  benefit  from 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  For  her  own  sake,  too,  the 
teacher  must  be  mindful  of  these  laws.  If  she  is  depressed  in  spirits, 
not  to  say  enfeebled  in  health,  the  whole  school  suflers.  One  day's 
work  in  a  close  room  may  not  aflect  her  much ;  but  no  constitution 
can  resist  the  eflect  of  a  continuance  of  this  over  several  years.  It  is 
in  the  fact  that  such  influences  operate  almost  imperceptibly  that  her 
danger  lies.  Let  the  sanitary  state  of  her  school -room  then  be  her 
first  thought  when  she  enters  it  in  the  morning,  and  let  her  thoughts 
recur  to  this  at  the  end  of  every  lesson." 

2,  Ventilation. — "  First  in  order  of  importance  is  ventilation.  The 
school  must  have  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  air  throughout  the  day. 
The  symptoms  which  indicate  neglect  of  this  are  very  plain.  Per- 
haps the  teacher  may  often  be  conscious  of  a  dimness  of  eyesight,  a 
giddiness  of  head,  a  general  langour  and  drowsiness,  which  nothing 
can  shake  ofl*,  and  for  which  she  cannot  well  account ;  it  is  probable 
they  are  largely  owing  to  her  working  in  impure  air.  Many  continue 
even  to  bear  headaches,  sickness,  or  sore  throat,  without  ever  sus- 
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pecting  that  these  are  owing  to  the  same  cause.  If  such  be  the  effect 
on  the  teacher,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  children  will  escape? 
Their  countenances  and  the  tones  of  their  voice  are  some  index  to 
the  state  of  the  school.  And  if  the  teacher  will  scrutinize  these,  as 
she  should  accustom  herself  to  do,  she  will  be  kept  from  error  in  this 
matter.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  air  be  fresh  in  the  morning,  or  that 
the  windows  be  opened  and  closed  fitfully  throughout  the  day,  just  as 
accident  may  direct  her  attention  to  the  subject,  or  that  there  be  one 
stereotyped  degree  of  ventilation  throughout  the  year.  This  is  a 
matter  that  requires  attention  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day, 
<iccording  to  wind  and  weather.  An  atmosphere  which  is  fresh  in 
the  morning  very  soon  becomes  vitiated  unless  it  is  changed,  and 
the  teacher  may  not  be  conscious  of  its  condition/'  Nothing  but 
constant  watchfulness  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  air  in  proper  con- 
dition. During  recess  the  windows  should  be  opened,  and  the  school- 
room thoroughly  aired. 

J.  Temperature, — "  Another  important  feature  is  the  keeping  up 
of  a  proper  degree  of  temperature  in  the  school-room.  Both  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  must  be  avoided.  If  the  temperature  be  kept 
habitually  too  high  the  children  will  become  nervously  sensitive  of 
cold.  At  the  same  time  the  air  may  be  fresh,  and  yet  injuriously 
cold.  Particularly  are  drafts  to  be  avoided.  As  many  schools  are 
constructed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  these.  A  class  should  not 
stand  immediately  under  an  open  window  or  behind  a  door.''  A 
thermometer  is  provided  for  each  school-room ;  it  should  be  hung  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  examined  by  the  teacher  once  an  hour 
at  least,  while  the  heating  apparatus  is  in  operation.  68^  Fahrenheit 
should  be  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  school-room,  although 
70°  is  not  objectionable  during  the  first  half  hour  of  the  session  in 
very  cold  weather. 

4,  Light, — "  The  management  of  light  is  not  so  much  attended  to 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  schools.  A  dull,  dingy  ropm,  in  which  the  eye 
has  to  strain  itself  to  discern  objects,  must  depress  the  elasticity  of 
children.  On  the  other  hand  a  body  of  bright  light,  streaming  into 
the  faces  of  a  class,  cannot  but  produce  restlessness  and  inattention. 
If  the  windows  are  not  well  placed  for  the  distribution  of  light,  the 
teacher  may  perhaps  modify  their  effects  by  regulating  the  state  of 
the  blinds.  A  primary  school  should  be  a  light,  cheerful  place." 
The  best  position  for  the  pupils  is  where  the  light  comes  from  the  rear 
and  left  sides.  The  one  position  which  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
school-room  is  where  the  light  comes  from  the  front. 
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5.  Recess, — The  pupils  in  the  primary  school  should  have  frequent 
recesses;  in  the  first  and  second  grades  two  at  least  in  the  morning, 
and  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  one  each 
session.  The  rule  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  allowing  "  thirty 
minutes"  intermission" — that  is,  fifteen  minutes  each  session — ^for 
recesses  is  absolute,  and  no  teacher  can  disregard  it  without  the 
express  authority  of  the  Board.  A  teacher  should  always  be  present 
in  the  school-yard  during  recess  to  oversee  the  plays  of  the  children 
and  maintain  propriety  of  conduct. 

6.  Length  and  Distribution  of  Daily  Attendance, — Children  in 
the  primary  school  are  not  capable  of  much  tension,  either  mental  or 
bodily.  A  great  deal  of  inattention  is  often  attributed  to  wilful  trifling, 
which  would  be  more  justly  traced  to  the  teacher's  disregard  of  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  children.  The  hours  of  school  attendance 
should  not  be  long ;  for  the  pupils  of  the  first  grade  four  hours  daily 
would  be  preferable  to  five.  When  a  division  is  large,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter not  only  for  the  health  of  the  children,  but  for  their  mental  and 
moral  improvement,  to  separate  the  division  into  two  classes,  and 
devote  half  a  day  to  each  class.  A  class  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils, 
receiving  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a  teacher  for  three  hours, 
will  make  more  progress  than  a  class  of  twice  that  number,  which 
spends  five  hours  in  school,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  proper  sanitary  conditions  in  a  room  filled  two  or  three 
times  beyond  its  normal  capacity.  Parents  are  often  found  to  desire 
the  longest  possible  daily  attendance  of  their  children,  regardless  of 
the  proper  conditions  of  health  and  efficient  work  by  the  teacher; 
but  the  school  authorities  and  the  principal  must  be  guided  neither 
by  the  parents*  ignorance  of  physical  laws,  nor  their  mistaken  views 
of  the  teacher's  duties  and  responsibilities,  but  by  a  consciousness  of 
what  is  right  in  this  matter. 

7.  Shortness  and  Variety  of  Lessons. — Every  morning  and  after- 
noon should  be  occupied  by  various  lessons.  A  lesson  in  the  first 
and  second  grades  should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  length 
under  any  circumstances ;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  on  no 
account  should  it  be  longer  than  twenty  minutes.  '*  It  is  hard  enough 
to  sustain  the  attention  even  for  this  period,  and  no  child  will  beable 
to  retain  more  than  we  can  tell  him  within  it.  The  teacher  should 
subdivide  her  lesson  rather  than  trespass  beyond  this  limit.  Lessons 
of  different  kinds,  i,  e.,  occupying  different  senses,  should  follow  each 
other.  This  is  a  great  relief.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  these  frequent 
changes  as  causing  loss  of  time." 
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8.  Physical  RelaxaHan  in  SchooL — "  Not  more  than  three-fourths 
of  each  morning  and  afternoon  period  should  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion, which  involves  mental  occupation.  It  is  necessary  to  have  short 
intervals  between  the  lessons  for  physical  relaxation,  which  is  given 
either  by  a  general  change  of  position  in  the  classes  throughout  the 
school,  accompanied  with  marching,  or  by  special  bodily  movements. 
Further:  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  during  the  lesson  to  recall 
the  wandering  thoughts  of  one  or  of  all  by  such  movements  for  a  few 
seconds:  the  teacher  may  easily  read  in  the  countenances  of  the  chil- 
dren when  such  a  stimulus  will  be  beneficial  Too  much  either  of 
sitting  or  standing  is  objectionable ;  they  must  alternate.    Variety,  in 

EVERY  SPECIES  OF  ACTIVITY,  IS  THE  RULE  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. " 

*•  There  is  an  endless  choice  in  the  selection  of  physical  exercises — 
body,  legs,  arms  and  fingers  may  all  be  called  into  requisition.  Bend* 
ing  of  the  body,  a  sudden  passing  from  a  sitting  to  a  standing  pos- 
ture, and  vice  versa,  easy  gymnastic  movements  of  the  arms,  beating 
time  with  the  feet,  action  amongst  the  different  fingers,  and  imitation 
of  the  trades,  are  the  most  common.  The  secret  of  success  in  these 
is  alertness  in  calling  for  them,  and  in  varying  them  rapidly  and 
decidedly.  Free  and  confident  motion  is  indispensable  in  the  teacher 
whilst  giving  them ;  they  will  fail,  unless  the  children  see  and  feel  the 
influence  of  this.  Smartness,  in  giving  these  exercises,  is  not  the 
least  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  primary  school  teacher;  it  turns 
into  an  aid  to  discipline  that  disinclination  to  remain  still,  which  would 
otherwise  disturb  her.  The  only  limitation  to  them  is  that  they 
should  not  be  ungraceful  in  themselves,  or  unduly  noisy,  or  tend  to 
produce  any  kind  of  discomfort  in  the  class-room.  Those  are  par- 
ticularly suitable,  which,  from  the  rhythm  of  their  motion,  admit  of 
being  accompanied  by  singing,  of  which  marching  is  the  most  promi- 
nent.'* 

p  Singin^^, — **  Finally,  singing  is  a  physical  exercise  of  wonderful 
power  in  relieving  the  more  serious  work  of  the  school.  All  must 
observe  its  calming  influence  after  exertion,  and  its  cheering  prepara- 
tive influence  on  exertion  yet  to  be  undergone.  It  is  like  the  venti- 
lation of  the  mind,  giving  an  outlet  for  the  oppressed  and  pent-up 
feelings  of  the  child,  the  hearty  utterance  of  which  is  at  all  times 
refreshing.  The  younger  children  are,  the  more  and  the  more  fre- 
quent the  necessity  for  the  relaxation  thus  afforded ;  there  can  be  no 
successful  management  of  the  primary  school  without  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  instruments  in  a  skillful  hand  for  keeping  alive 
the  tone  and  activity  of  the  school.*' 
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Thoaghtlessness  in  Fapils. 

By  Assistant  Superintendent  N.  A.  Calkins. 

[Notes  of  a  lecture  given  before  the  Primary  Teachers  of  Brooklyn.] 

TEACHING   ARITHMETIC. 

This  subject  is  too  commonly  made  an  exercise  in  the  modes  of 
using  figures  merely,  to  the  neglect  of  using  numbers  in  their  rela- 
tions  to  given  questions  for  developvig  habits  of  correct  thinking. 
Teachers  know  too  well  that  pupils  in  arithmetic  are  prone  to  do 
that  which  should  not  be  done — to  add  when  they  should  subtract^ 
and  multiply  when  they  should  divide,  ^Kc,\  that  they  guess  instead  of 
thinking. 

It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  teacher's  work  to  instruct  the 
pupils  how  to  add,  how  to  subtract,  how  to  multiply,  and  to  divide; 
and  it  is  just  as  important  that  they  be  taught  to  consider  what  is  to 
be  found  out,  as  a  means  for  determining  which  operation  should  be 
performed  in  the  given  problem. 

The  earnest  inquiry  of  the  teacher  is,  how  can  pupils  in  arithmetic 
be  made  to  think  before  they  act?  Let  us  consider  a  few  methods 
that  may  be  used  in  teaching  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  discovering 
some  means  by  which  much  of  this  carelessness  of  pupils  may  be 
removed. 

The  training  to  think  about  what  may  be  done  with  numbers 
should  be  begun  during  the  child's  first  year  in  school.  The  pupils 
having  learned  by  the  use  of  objects  to  count,  to  add,  to  take  away 
from,  etc.,  the  teacher  may  present  questions  pertaining  to  numbers 
in  many  different  forms,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to 
think.    The  following  questions  will  serve  as  illustrations : 

A  boy  has  two  marbles  in  his  pocket,  and  two  in  his  hand.  What 
can  you  tell  me  about  that  boy's  marbles?  How  did  you  find  that 
out? 

One  boy  has  four  marbles,  and  another  boy  has  three  marbles. 
What  can  you  find  out  about  those  marbles  ?  [How  many  marbles 
both  boys  have  ?  How  many  more  marbles  one  boy  has  than  the 
other  ?  ]     How  did  you  do  it  ? 

A  little  girl  has  three  dolls ;  how  many  more  dolls  must  she  get  to 
havey^^  dolls  ? 

Henry  had  six  apples,  and  he  gave  three  of  them  to  his  school- 
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mates.  What  can  you  find  out  about  the  apples  ?  How  can  you 
do  it? 

Ten  slates  are  in  one  pile ;  etgk^  slates  are  in  another  pile.  What 
can  you  find  out  about  the  slates  ?     How  did  you  do  it  ? 

A  boy  had  fifteen  cents.  He  paid  five  cents  for  bananas.  What 
can  you  find  out  about  that  boy's  money  ? 

Three  boys  went  to  school.  One  boy  took  two  books  with  him  ; 
another  boy  took  one-half  as  many  books,  and  the  third  boy  took 
as  many  books  as  both  of  the  others.  How  many  books  did  each 
boy  take  to  school  ?     How  many  books  did  all  the  boys  take  ? 

During  the  second  and  third  years  in  school  the  questions  may 
be  more  and  more  difficult,  as  the  pupil's  general  knowledge  of  num- 
ber advances.  It  is  very  important  that  the  pupils  be  led  to  considet 
what  can  be  found  out,  or  what  should  be  found  out  concerning  each 
question,  before  the  numbers  pertaining  to  the  question  are  used  to 
obtain  an  answer.  After  an  answer  has  been  obtained  it  is  well  to 
request  pupils  to  tell  how  they  did  the  work.  The  numbers  that  I 
write  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  questions  following,  will  serve  as 
illustrations  of  methods  pertaining  to  arithmetic  : 

A  man  paid  twelve  dollars  for  a  pair  of  boots,  and  six  dollars  for 
a  hat.     What  can  you  find  out  ?     How  ? 

A  lady  paid  fifty  dollars  for  a  cloak  and  a  hat.  She  paid  twelve 
dollars  for  her  hat.     What  can  you  find  out  ?     How  did  you  do  it  ? 

Fifty  pupils  belong  to  a  class.  Forty-eight  of  them  were  present. 
What  can  you  find  out  about  that  class  ? 

A  farmer  had  one  dog ;  two  times  as  many  cats ;  and  as  many 
horses  as  he  had  dogs  and  cats  together ;  and  as  many  cows  as  he 
had  of  dogs,  cats  and  horses.  How  many  cows  had  the  farmer  ? 
How  many  animals? 

A  man  paid  $250  for  a  horse  ;  and  he  paid  $148  for  a  wagon. 
What  can  you  find  out  ?     How  did  you  do  it  ? 

A  man  paid  $45  for  a  suit  of  clothes  for  himself,  and  $28  for  a  suit 
for  his  son.     What  can  you  find  out  ?     How  ? 

A  man  bought  fifteen  tons  of  coal.  He  paid  $6  for  each  ton.  What 
can  you  find  out  ?     How  ? 

A  man  paid  $84  for  coal.  He  gave  $6  for  each  ton.  What  can 
you  find  out  ?     How  ? 

A  man  paid  $1.40  a  yard  for  carpet,  and  10  cents  a  yard  for 
making  and  laying  it.  He  bought  thirty  yards.  What  can  you  find 
out? 
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A  man  divided  a  dozen  apples  between  four  children.  He  gave 
one-fourth  of  them  to  one  boy,  one-third  of  them  to  a  girl,  three 
apples  to  another  boy,  and  all  that  remained  to  the  fourth  child.  How 
many  apples  were  given  to  each  of  the  children  ? 

The  teacher  may  sometimes  write  the  numbers  used  in  the  ques- 
tion on  the  blackboard,  then  state  the  problem  as  follows : 

256  tells  how  many  miles  a  railroad  train  ran.  8  tells  how  many 
hours  it  ran.     What  can  you  find  from  these  two  numbers  ?     How  ? 

1.280  shows  how  many  acres  of  land  a  Western  farmer  had.  He 
decided  to  sell  all  except  480  acres,  at  $5  per  acre.  What  can  you 
find  out  about  this  ?     How  did  you  do  it  ? 

The  following  questions  will  indicate  some  of  the  means  that  may 
be  used  for  training  the  pupils  to  thinks  in  the  lower  classes  of  gram- 
mar schools  : 

A  school  contains  540  pupils.  One-half  of  these  pupils  are  vafvve 
classes ;  one-fifth  of  them  are  in  two  classes,  and  the  remainder  are 
in  three  classes.  Wanted,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class.  How 
can  you  find  it? 

There  are  180  more  girls  in  a  school  than  boys.  The  school  con- 
tains 900  pupils.  Can  you  find  the  number  of  girls  in  that  school  ? 
What  more  can  you  find?     How? 

A  man  deposited  one-half  of  his  money  in  one  bank ;  one-fourth 
of  it  in  another  bank,  and  the  balance,  $1500,  in  another  bank.  What 
can  you  find  out  about  that  man's  money?     How  did  you  do  it? 

Pupils  who  are  trained  to  consider  what  can  be  found  out,  by 
means  of  these  and  similar  questions,  and  to  tell  how  they  find  ity 
may  easily  be  led  to  consider  the  conditions  of  every  problem  given, 
in  order  to  determine  what  must  be  done  in  each  case,  to  obtain  the 
answer.  And  pupils  thus  trained  will  be  led  to  think  before  they  act. 
Try  it,  and  see  what  effect  it  will  have  toward  removing  thoughtless- 
ness from  your  pupils  in  arithmetic. — N.  V.  School  foumal. 


The  First  Day  in  Sohool. 


It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  go  to  his  first  day's  work 
furnished  with  all  the  knowledge  he  can  possibly  have  concerning  the 
house,  the  neighborhood,  the  pupils,  and  their  previous  progress. 
He  may  gain  this  knowledge  by  visiting  the  district,  inspecting  the 
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school-house,  conversing  with  the  previous  teacher,  the  directors,  and 
others,  and  by  inspecting  the  records  of  the  pupils'  progress  and 
standing,  if  any  have  been  kept.  It  ought  to  be  required  of  every 
teacher  that  he  should  keep  and  leave  in  permanent  form  such  records 
of  his  school  as  would  give  his  successor  fairly  complete  information 
concerning  all  pupils.  In  seeking  knowledge  concerning  his  future 
school  the  teacher  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  biased  by  neighbor- 
hood quarrels  and  jealousies,  nor  should  he  impress  his  patrons  with 
the  notion  that  he  is  overanxious  to  obtain  their  views  on  schook 
and  education.  He  ought  not  to  lead  them  to  think  that  he  is  as 
pliable  as  the  good  natured  teacher  who  was  willing  to  teach  that  the 
earth  is  round  or  flat,  just  as  his  patrons  should  choose. 

DEFINITE   PLANS. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  teacher  enter  the  school-house 
on  the  first  morning  with  a  complete  and  definite  plan  of  the  work  he 
proposes  to  do  that  day  and  of  the  order  in  which  the  several  steps 
are  to  be  taken.  Scarcely  anything  will  so  deeply  impress  his  pupils 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  master  of  his  business. 

PROMPTNESS. 

The  teacher  should  be  on  time  every  day,  but  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  he  should  be  very  prompt  the  first  day.  If  he  intends 
to  be  at  the  house  fifteen  minutes  before  school  on  other  days,  let 
him  be  there  half  an  hour  before  school  time  this  morning.  The 
pupils  are  usually  present  on  the  first  day,  and  the  mere  presence  of 
the  teacher  may  prevent  the  organization  of  mischievous  schemes; 
besides,  the  furniture  will  need  to  be  put  in  order,  &c.  He  should 
greet  his  pupils  cordially,  but  not  show  himself  too  anxious  to  be- 
come familiar.  He  should  have  his  eyes  wide  open  without  seeming 
to  be  specially  observant.  If  he  detects  some  pupil  whose  look  or 
manner  seems  to  forebode  trouble,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  such  a  pupil 
pleasantly  to  assist  in  some  of  the  work  of  preparation. 

At  the  exact  moment  the  signal  for  order  should  be  given.  If  the 
house  is  furnished  with  a  large  bell  a  warning  signal  may  be  given 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  time  to  begin,  to  be  followed  by  another 
slight  signal  at  the  exact  time  to  begin.  It  is  not  well  to  give  signals 
by  pounding  on  the  house  with  a  ruler  or  in  other  uncouth  ways; 
this  is  not  putting  things  to  their  appropriate  use.  Bells  have  been 
used  as  signals  for  ages;  this  is  their  chief  purpose.    Let  it  be  re- 
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membered  also  that  ihe  slightest  signal  is  the  besty  provided  it  is 
sufficient.  A  single,  sharp  tap  of  the  bell  means  more  than  a  pro- 
longed ringing;  it  says,  "Come  now,*'  but  the  prolonged  ringing 
says,  *•  Come  after  a  while."  A  visitor  once  passed  an  hour  in  one  of 
those  schools  that  seem  to  work  like  clockwork  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  anybody ;  no  school  ever  really  moves  in  that  way, 
however.  The  visitor  was  especially  impressed  with  the  prompt  and 
exact  manner  in  which  the  classes  arose  and  passed  to  recitation : 
there  seemed  to  be  no  signal.  After  the  session  she  asked  a  little 
girl  belonging  to  one  of  the  classes  how  the  pupils  knew  when  to  rise 
and  pass.  "  Why,"  says  she,  "  did  you  not  see  the  master  move  his 
thumb? »' 

ASSIGNING  WORK. 

As  soon  as  school  is  in  order  work  should  begin.  Two  minutes 
or  less  is  time  enough  for  a  teacher's  inaugural:  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing, a  hope  for  diligence,  good  conduct,  and  success,  heartily  spoken ; 
this  is  enough.  If  devotional  exercises  are  to  be  had  on  other  morn- 
ings during  the  term,  they  should  begin  now.  As  soon  as  they  are 
over  some  work  should  be  given  immediately  to  each  pupil,  except 
perhaps  the  very  youngest. 

Examples  may  be  put  on  the  board  for  those  who  have  been 
through  the  ** ground  rules"  of  arithmetic,  another  set  for  those 
more  advanced,  a  spelling  lesson  for  the  younger  ones,  some  exact 
task  for  the  classes  in  geography,  &c.  Let  each  pupil  feeJ  that  a  re- 
sponsibility is  put  upon  him.  It  makes  little  difference  what  the 
work  is,  only  it  must  be  useful,  reasonable,  and  definite.  Fix  an 
exact  time  when  the  result  will  be  called  for,  and  do  not  neglect  it 
when  the  time  comes. 

TAKING  NAMES. 

As  soon  as  all  are  at  work  the  teacher  should  proceed  to  take  the 
names;  this  should  be  done  with  the  least  demonstration  possible. 
If  any  of  the  pupils  are  working  at  the  board,  let  them  write  their 
names  beside  their  work,  give  the  older  pupils  slips  of  paper  on 
which  to  write  their  names,  pass  to  the  others  and  take  their  names 
in  a  whisper  or  low  tone  of  voice.  Be  sure  to  spell  all  the  names 
correctly.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  teacher  learn  to  put  the  names 
and  their  owners  together  as  soon  as  possible.  A  pupil  is  impressed 
very  differendy  when  his  teacher  calb  him  prompdy  by  name  from 
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what  he  will  be  if  the  teacher  designates  him  as  the  boy  on  the  back 
seat,  the  boy  with  a  red  necktie,  &c.  He  feels  that  in  the  teacher's 
mind  he  has  passed  out  of  the  limbo  indicated  by  ''boy''  into  the 
field  of  true  personality.  Besides,  as  the  pupils  are  so  familiar  with 
their  own  names,  they  feel  that  it  is  an  indication  of  weakness  for  a 
grown  man,  a  teacher,  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  so  easy  to  them. 

To  assist  in  learning  the  names  it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  be 
supplied  with  a  plan  or  map  of  the  school  room ;  then,  as  soon  as  he 
ascertains  a  pupil's  name,  let  him  write  it  in  the  proper  place  on  his 
plan.  Of  course  the  pupils  will  have  been  informed  that  they  are  to 
retain  their  present  seats  until  they  are  changed  by  the  teacher's 
order  or  permission.  Having  the  plan  before  him,  with  all  the  names 
in  their  proper  places,  a  careful  glance  from  time  to  time  at  the  name 
and  face  which  belong  together  will  soon  associate  them.  He  is  a 
weak  teacher  in  this  respect  who  cannot  learn  to  call  each  pupil  in  a 
school  of  forty  promptly  by  name  at  the  close  of  the  third  half- day. 

TEMPORARY   CLASSIFICATION. 

It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  classify  completely  at  first.  Adopt  the 
classes  of  the  previous  term ;  put  new  pupils  where  they  seem  to  be- 
long, taking  care  not  to  class  them  too  high :  let  the  pupils  distinctly 
understand  that  this  is  all  for  the  present,  and  any  changes  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  you  think  best  to  make  them.  Having  thus  ar- 
ranged the  classes,  assign  each  a  regular  lesson.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day  put  a  temporary  program  on  the  board  and  by  the 
second  day  the  school  should  be  in  regular  order  — Professor  E.  C 
Hewitt,  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 


Culture  of  the  Old  School. — The  men  of  widest  acquisi- 
tions wore  their  learning,  as  Milton  did,  like  a  panoply  in  which  to 
endue  themselves  when  the  controversial  giant  should  appear  on  the 
other  side.  Now  we  go  light-armed,  and  if  any  fray  arises,  take  an 
index  and  write  our  rejoinder  by  its  aid.  Beside  those  great  battles 
that  used  to  be  waged,  our  modern  contests  seem  mere  fencing-bouts. 
We  do  not  carry  what  we  know  about  with  us  any  more,  whether  it 
be  much  or  little,  but  put  it  into  a  dictionary  fur  reference.  In  other 
words,  knowledge  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  impersonal, 
just  as  scholarship  has  gradually  taken  on  a  professional  character. 
One  smiles  at  the  very  suggestion  of  an  Englishman  of  the  old 
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school  taking  a  "disinterested**  view  in  any  matter  ;  and  disinterest- 
edness, as  we  are  told,  is  the  essence  of  the  modern  scholarly  ideal. 
A  student  now-a-days. is  much  like  a  lawyer  or  doctor;  he  makes 
an  investigation  and  writes  a  book  as  they  examine  and  conduct  a 
case,  and  when  he  is  through  with  his  task  the  volume  is  put  on  the 
shelves,  and  he  goes  on  to  a  new  work  as  they  to  a  fresh  client  or 
patient.  Nor  does  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  goes  through  the 
routine  of  research  differ  much  from  that  of  his  brethren  in  the  bar ; 
for  his  pursuit  is  to  him  a  business,  and  is  disconnected  with  his  own 
individual  affairs  as  is  the  case  with  the  others.  Scholarship  is  in 
fact  already  one  of  the  professions,  and  its  votaries,  who  were  once 
nearer  the  literary,  are  now  nearer  the  scientific  class.  As  a  conse- 
quence, learning,  which  was  once  truly,  like  poetry,  a  part  of  culture, 
is  passing  over  to  that  division  where  it  becomes,  like  the  study  of 
the  law  or  of  medicine,  merely  an  item  of  civilization ;  it  ceases  to 
be  a  thing  that  can  be  incorporated  into  the  body  and  substance  of 
our  lives,  and  now  constitutes  a  part  of  those  possessions  of  society 
in  common  with  which  the  individual  is  concerned  not  continuously 
nor  for  his  own  sake  alone,  but  incidentally  and  as  a  social  being. 
An  obscure  perception  of  this  change  underlies  the  opposition  to 
classical  studies,  which  in  becoming  largely  the  apparatus  of  a  pro- 
fession have  lost  their  character  of  being  modes  of  culture.  Even 
the  undergraduate  does  not  need  a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  books  and  conversations  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  in 
order  to  conclude  quite  certainly  that  if  he  knows  more  Latin  they 
knew  vastly  more  Horace.  In  our  academies  and  colleges  the  lan- 
guage is  taught  as  never  before,  but  the  old  boys  of  Eton  and  Har- 
vard learned  what  the  language  was  used  for,  and  that  was  their  great 
gain.  The  whole  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  proves  how 
truly  the  classics  were  appropriated  then  by  those  who  read  them; 
and  when  an  elegant  writer  of  compliments  now  and  then  pleasantly 
mentions  ** our  own  Waller,*'  the  accent  of  the  phrase  discloses  a 
state  of  education,  of  literary  standards  and  modes  of  comparison, 
very  different  from  any  that  now  obtain  either  here  or  in  England. 
It  is  not  that  the  humanities  have  lost  their  humanizing  power,  but 
that  they  are  inculcated  as  sciences.  Culture  must  always  be  literary, 
but  the  classics,  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  ideal  of  scholar- 
ship, have  become  philology,  antiquities,  and  cognate  branches  of 
research.  This  subject,  however,  is  too  broad  and  too  old  a  one, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  settled,  willy-nilly,  by  the  logic  of  social 
needs,— /anuary  Atlantic, 
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Moral  Training. 

The  need  of  more  or  more  effective  moral  training  in  the  public 
schools  is  becoming  apparent  to  thinking  people  of  all  classes,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States.  The  old  and  favorite  notion  that  crime 
is  the  twin-brother  of  ignorance,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  a  people  highly  moral  and  virtuous  is  to  make  them  intelligent 
is  no  longer  accepted  as  an  axiom.  Too  often  boys  graduate  from 
the  public  schools  only  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship  in  some 
school  of  vice  or  crime.  His  improved  brain,  in  such  cases,  makes 
him  only  the  more  successful  adept  in  fraudulent  or  criminal  prac- 
tices. As  a  New  York  paper  recently  put  it  in  true  Yankee  style, 
there  is  great  need  that  to  the  three  r's  on  which  so  much  stress  is 
now  laid,  two  others  should  be  added  as  of  at  least  equal  importance, 
viz :  the  teaching  of  **  right  and  Vong."  Such  teaching,  to  be  more 
effective,  should  be  largely  practical  and  incidental  in  its  character. 
Little  incidents  that  are  constantly  occurring  in  the  school-room,  or 
in  the  play  ground,  can  be  seized  upon  and  made  the  occasion  of 
valuable  lessons.  The  true  method  is  always  the  appeal  to  the  moral 
sense.  Every  boy  and  girl  has  a  conscience,  and  a  judicious  teacher 
can  usually  get  that  conscience  to  utter  its  voice.  Let  the  habit  be 
but  formed  of  testing  all  action  by  the  great  law  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  a  most  valuable  step  has  been  gained.  Connected  with  this  the 
appeal  to  the  manliness  or  the  sense  of  honour  of  which  not  even 
the  child  is  willing  to  confess  himelf  devoid,  will  often  produce  won- 
derful effects.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  simple,  practical 
manual,  so  written  as  to  be  within  the  comprehension  of  a  child  of 
ten  or  twelve,  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  teacher  who  is  anxious 
to  do  his  whole  duty,  and  who  regards  character  as  the  thing  of 
highest  importance.  The  study  of  such  a  book  would  afford  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  awakening  that  moral  thoughtfulness,  which  is 
a  main  element  of  good  character  in  child  or  adult. — Cafiada  School 
Journal, 

Aids  to  Seoare  the  Oo-Operation  of  Parents. 
Circular   to  Parents. — No.  L 

EVILS  OF  IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

I.  An  hour  lost  is  lost  forever.     Present  duties  crowd  the  present, 
and  the  past  cannot  be  recalled. 
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2.  One  lesson  depends  on  another.  Every  unlearned  lesson  weak- 
ens the  foundation  on  which  the  others  rest. 

3.  Irregularity  in  boys  becomes  the  same  in  men.  A  bad  habit 
stays  by  us. 

4.  The  teacher's  explanations  to  the  class  are  important;  and  there 
is  no  time  for  repetition. 

5.  It  checks  the  progress  and  enthusiasm  of  the  class,  and  wears 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  teacher, 

6.  The  reputation  of  the  school  and  teacher  suffers. 

7.  If  a  pupil  loses  his  interest  for  school-work,  outside  matters  fill 
his  mind. 

8.  It  causes  disturbance  for  the  pupil  to  find  out  the  lessons  of 
to-day. 

9.  One  day  out  of  school  results  in  unlearned  lessons,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  the  next. 

ID.  The  teacher  cannot  be  interested  in  those  who  show  no  interest 
in  the  school. 

"  Whatever  I  have  tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart 
to  do  well ;  whatever  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have  devoted  my- 
self to  completely.  In  great  aims  and  in  small,  I  have  always  been 
thoroughly  in  earnest"— Ch as.  Dickens. 

Circular  to  Parents. — No.  II. 

The  success  of  a  pupil's  school  life  depends  equally  upon  parent 
and  teacher.  Both  should  work  earnestly  and  harmoniously  to 
secure  correct,  earnest  habits.    We  want  to  do  far  better  work  in  our 

school.     This  cannot  be,  unless  each  parent  takes  a  positive 

interest  in  his  child  and  his  school.  We  ask  that  lessons  be  pre- 
pared, as  far  as  possible,  at  home ;  that  our  pupils  be  taught  that 
groing  to  school  is  their  business  for  the  time. 

Children's  opinions  are  usually  second  editions  of  their  parents' 
opinions.  If  you  want  your  child  to  be  interested  in  his  school, 
show  him  the  way.  Come  and  see  for  yourself  what  we  are  doing 
and  what  we  need  to  do. 

"Men  are  what  their  mothers  made  them." — Emerson. 
"School-houses  are  cheaper  than  rebellions." — Garfield. 

—Pnn.  £.  C  Wooster,  in  N,  K  Sch.Jaur. 
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Tact. — May  we  not  describe  tact  fairly  well  as  the  antithesis  of 
clumsiness  ?  Etymologically,  as  we  know,  tact  is  touch,  and  it  may 
be  called,  therefore,  the  deft  way  of  handling;  people.  It  is  bom 
with  some  men  and  women,  like  the  supple,  delicate  fingers  of  the 
artist's  hand,  and  those  who  have  it  use  their  gift  instinctively.  It 
is  not  measured  alike  to  those  who  have  it, — men  possess  it  in  dif- 
ferent degrees ;  while  others,  again,  are  wanting  in  it  altogether. 

Tact  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  savoir-faire:  it  is  not  merely 
the  English  equivalent  for  that  term  ;  one  may  have  a  large  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  and  its  conventions  and  be  perfected  in  the  prac- 
tice of  social  duties,  great  and  small,  and  yet  be  lacking  in  this  fine 
sixth  sense,  so  invaluable  to  its  possessors  and  to  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  It  is  the  outcome  of  intellectual  and  of  tempera- 
mental qualities,  and  implies  the  possession  of  clear  perceptions, 
quick  imagination,  and  delicate  sensibilities ;  it  is  these  that  give  the 
tactful  person  his  subtle  intuition  of  another's  mental  processes  and 
moods  of  feeling,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  exactly  right  mode  of 
dealing  with  these.  Tact,  it  is  true,  like  any  other  natural  gift,  may 
be  consciously  exercised  and  brought  by  use  to  a  higher  perfection. 
Practiced  on  a  large  scale,  with  experience  and  foresight  aiding,  it 
makes  the  successful  diplomate.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  the  use  of  special  faculties,  of  whatever  kind ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  person  possessing  the  gift  of  dextrous 
touch  should  regard  with  a  mingling  of  amusement  and  compassion 
the  unfortunate  individual  who  goes  on  his  blundering  way  through 
the  world,  forever  stumbling  against  people's  idiosyncrasies,  bruising 
their  small  foibles,  oversetting  their  cherished  prejudices,  when  a 
little  adroitness  might  save  all  the  damage.  There  are  men  and 
women  who  are  always  doing  this,  just  as  there  are  those  whose  awk- 
ward motions  and  clumsy  fingers  are  continually  bringing  disaster 
upon  themselves  and  whatever  they  handle.— /awttarv  Atlantic, 


**  At  Queenwood  I  learned,  by  practical  experience,  that  two  fac- 
tors went  to  the  formation  of  a  teacher.  In  regard  to  knowledge 
he  must  of  course,  be  master  of  his  work.  But  knowledge  is  not  all. 
There  may  be  knowledge  without  power — the  ability  to  inform  with- 
out the  ability  to  stimulate.  Both  go  together  in  the  true  teacher. 
A  power  of  character  must  underlie  and  enforce  the  work  of  the  in- 
tellect.  There  are  men  who  can  so  rouse  and  energize  their  pupils — 
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so  call  forth  their  strength  and  the  pleasure  of  its  exercise — as  to 
make  the  hardest  work  agreeable.  Without  this  power  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  teacher  can  even  really  enjoy  his  vocation  ;  with 
it  I  do  not  know  a  higher,  nobler,  more  blessed  calling,  than  that  of 
the  man  who,  scorning  the  *  cramming '  so  prevalent  in  our  day,  con- 
verts the  knowledge  he  imparts  into  a  lever  to  lift,  exercise  and 
strengthen  the  growing  mind  committed  to  his  care." — TyndalL 


Self- Respect. — Let  the  teacher  appreciate  the  scholar's  self- 
respect  and  take  advantage  of  it.  Above  all  things,  don't  harm  it. 
Don't  break  down  this  backbone  of  character.  A  scholar  may  be 
extremely  sensitive  of  ridicule,  and  knows  it.  A  teacher  is  sarcastic, 
and  he  knows  that.  He  has  foimd  out  in  various  ways  that  he  has  an 
aptitude  for  saying  smart,  sharp  things — that  he  can  put  a  keen  edge 
to  his  criticisms  and  make  them  cut  deep.  How  many  scholars  fear 
the  criticism  edged  with  sarcasm !  If  a  teacher  draws  that  knife 
very  often,  to  some  scholars  it  will  be  the  very  opposite  of  healthy 
surgery.  It  will  cut  down  self-respect,  cut  away  all  carefulness,  and 
a  scholar  will  say,  "I  don't  care  how  things  go;  I  can't  please  my 
teacher,  and  I  won't  try  to  please."  When  self-respect  is  gone,  am- 
bition is  gone,  hope  is  gone,  and  the  evil  one  enters. —  Canada  School 
Journal, 


— It  seems  a  pity  that  persons  in  the  country  do  not  arrange  better 
than  they  do  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Instead  of  a  dozen 
or  two  neighbors  uniting  to  secure  a  good  teacher  at  a  good  salary, 
you  will  find  three  or  four  schools  poorly  sustained  and  still  more 
poorly  taught.  The  teacher  gets  little  pay  and  the  scholars  get  less 
teaching.  Then,  as  to  public  schools,  if  half  the  breath  spent  in 
abusing  them  were  given  to  plans  for  utilizing  them,  how  much  better 
it  would  be.  Why  cannot  the  best  people  in  a  given  district  co-op- 
erate in  securing  a  good  teacher,  and  thus  make  the  public  school 
what  it  ought  to  be  ?  Instead  of  bringing  a  little  mother  wit  to  bear 
upon  this  matter,  many  parents  are  letting  their  children  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  are  giving  no  more  attention  to  their  mental  develop- 
ment than  they  are  bestowing  upon  their  calves  and  colts  and  pigs. — 
Religioits  Herald, 
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Oatline  of  Work. 

FOR  COUNTY   INSTITUTES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 
LANGUAGE     LESSONS. 

For    First    Reader   Pupiis. 

1.  For  the  First  Grade,  the  simplest  exercise  is  the  naming  of  objects.  It  may  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesson. 

a.  The  objects  selected  should  be  simple  and  familiar. 

b.  They  should  be  those  which  especially  interest  children. 

c.  The  names  should  be  short  and  easily  spelled  and  pronounced. 

2.  Where  writing  is  taught  in  connection  with  reading  from  the  start,  this  exercise 
may  be  combined  with  a  writing  lesson.  (Word  Method.)  Pupils  should  write  with 
long  pencils,  on  slates  ruled  into  triple  spaces  with  a  scratcher,  copying  from  the 
board. 

3.  The  next  step  is  the  formation  of  sentences. 

a.  These  should  be  short  and  simple. 

b.  They  should  be  natural,  and  suggested  by  the  objects  mentioned.     Pupils 

learning  to  read  should  be  encouraged  to  speak  with  freedom  and  originality 
upon  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  They  should  acquire  familiarity  with  new 
words  by  using  them  in  this  way. 

c.  The  sentgices  should  be  both  declarative  and  interrogative  in  form. 

4.  Sentences  may  be  copied  by  pupils  upon  the  slates.  When  this  is  done  the 
teacher  should  see  that  they  are  neatly  and  correctly  written  and  punctuated. 

5.  Portions  of  the  reading  and  spelling  lessons  should  be  copied  upon  the  slate 
each  day.  Before  the  First  Reader  is  finished,  these  requirements  may  be  consider- 
ably extended. 

6.  Pupils  should  have  occasional  exercises  in  repeating  quotations — short  verses 
and  maxims  from  graded  seleetions. 

For  Second  Reader  PupUs. 

1.  Pupils  of  the  Second  Grade  should  have  more  extended  oral  and  written 
exercises. 

2.  They  should  learn  from  frequent  practice  the  proper  use  of  the  articles  and  the 
plural  of  nouns,  and  the  use  of  irregular  vert>s  most  common  in  conversation. 

3.  In  written  exercises,  they  should  use  the  lead  pencils.  Oral  lessons  on  geo- 
graphy, the  human  body,  and  similar  topics  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  comprehensive 
statements  and  copied  into  a  scratch-book  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  scratch^ 
book  should  be  kept  neat,  and  should  be  graded  with  the  other  work.  It  may  contain 
simple  drawings  and  maps  in  colors,  made  with  red  and  blue  pencils.  It  will  be  to 
parents  an  evidence  of  the  progress  made,  and  will  preserve  for  the  pupil,  in  brief, 
simple  sutements,  the  substance  of  useful  lessons. 

a.  Very  little  work  of  this  kind  should  be  given  at  one  time. 

b.  The  pupils  should  not  be  hurried. 

4.  There  should  be  exercises  in  the  correction  of  faulty  expressions  and  mispro- 
nounced words. 

a.  Common  and  familiar  erron  should  be  presented. 
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b.  They  should  be  corrected  by  example,  without  any  attempt  at  explanation  on 
grammatical  grounds. 

5.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  describe  objects  and  pictures  in  composition  exer- 
cises. 

a.  The  subjects  should  be  assigned. 

b.  The  number  of  sentences  should  be  specified. 

c.  The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  write  short,  simple  and  natural  expres- 

sions of  thought. 

6.  Pupils  should  sometimes  have  written  recitations  in  some  study — mental 
arithmetic,  for  example — ^being  required  to  copy  the  question  and  state  the  answer 
properly,  punctuating  both. 

7.  Pupils  of  this  grade  should  recite  quotations  committed  to  memory,  selected  by 
themselves,  subject  to  the  teacher's  approval. 

8.  More  extended  work  in  copying  reading  and  spelling  lessons  may  be  required. 

jFor  Third  Reader  Pupils. 

An  important  subject  for  language  lessons  adapted  to  pupils  of  this  grade  is  the 
use  of  the  personal  pronoun.  It  may  be  remarked  that  here  is  where  most  teachers 
fail.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  teachers  fail  to  master  for  them- 
selves the  use  of  this  pronoun,  and,  of  course,  fail  utterly  in  teaching  it  practically. 

1.  The  use  of  this  pronoun  should  be  taught  by  example  and  comparison,  and  not 
by  the  application  of  technical  principles  and  rules.  It  is  this  that  distinguishes 
language  lessons  from  lessons  in  grammar. 

2.  Pupils  should  have  extensive  practice  in  forming  sentences  containing  I,  me, 
we,  us,  he,  him,  she,  her,  they,  them. 

EXAMPLES. 

First— 

a.  Referring  to  a  single  person,  a  pupil  is  apt  ta  use  the  pronoun  correctly.    He 

will  not  say, — 

"  He  told  I," 
"  I  saw  he," 
"Lellgo," 
"  May  me  go,"  etc. 

b.  Referring  to  more  persons  than  one,  the  pupil  is  very  apt  to  use  the  wrong 

word.     He  will  probably  say,- — 

«<  He  told  Charles  and  I," 
"  I  saw  John  and  he," 
"  Let  Charles  and  I  go," 
<<  May  George  and  me  go,"  etc. 

c.  The  proper  way  to  correct  these  errors  is  by  analysis ;  or,  as  we  should  say  to 

the  pupils,  by  dividing  the  sentence  into  two  sentences, 
r  He  told  Charles, 
He  told  Charles  and  1=  \  and 

i      He  told  I. 

{I  saw  John, 
and 
I  saw  he. 
2 
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r  Let  Charles  go. 
Let  Charles  and  I  go=  •!  and 

(     Let  I  go. 
r  May  George  go, 
May  George  and  me  go=  •!  and 

(   May  me  go. 
In  these  analyses,  the  error  becomes  apparent. 
SecamJ-- 

a.  Using  a  pronoun  in  connection  with  a  noun,  the  pupil  is  apt  to  commit  an 

error.     While  he  will  not  say, — 
"  Us  were  playing,*' 

"  He  called  we  in,"  etc.,  he  will  probably  say, — 
"  Us  boys  were  playing," 
•«  He  called  we  boys  in,"  etc. 

b.  To  correct  these  errors,  use  the  same  sentences  with  the  nouns  omitted,  when 

the  errors  become  apparent. 
TAird— In  an  equally  simple  manner,  illustrate  the  error  of  the  expressions, — 
"  Between  you  and  I," 
"  Between  he  and  you,"  etc. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  form  the  possessive  case  of  nouns. 

a.  The  Possessive  Singular,     i.  Require  the  class  to  write  a  series  of  names  of 

persons  and  things,  in  the  simple  singular  form ;  as, — man,  woman,  boy, 
girl,  horse,  Charles,  James,  etc.  2.  Form  the  possessive  in  every  instance 
by  the  addition  of  's ;  as, — man's,  woman's,  boy's,  girl's,  horse's,  Charles's, 
James's.    The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  should  not  be  taught  at  this  time. 

b.  The  Possessive  Plural,     i.  Require  the  pupils  to  write  a  series  of  names  in 

the  simple  plural  form ;  as, — men,  women,  boys,  girls,  horses,  Charleses, 
Jameses,  etc.  2.  Instruct  the  pupils  to  add  's  to  each  word,  unless  it  ends 
in  s ;  in  that  event  to  add  '  alone.  3.  Never  ask  or  instruct  pupils  «  when 
to  place  the  apostrophe  before  the  s,  and  when  to  place  it  after  the  s."  The 
apostrophe  is  never  placed  <*  afier  Mr  s  "  (sign  of  possessive).  Either  it  is 
placed  before  the  s,  as  in  man's,  or  it  is  used  alone,  as  in  horses'.  It  has  no 
connection  with  that  letter  used  to  denote  the  plural  number. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  write  a  letter. 

a.  How  to  date  it. 

b.  How  to  address  it. 

c.  How  to  close  it. 

d.  How  to  fold,  direct  and  stamp  it. 

5.  Rhetorical  exercises,  consisting  of  recitations,  dialogues,  and  simple  composi- 
tions, should  be  regularly  conducted,  all  pupils  being  required  to  participate  in  them. 
In  various  ways  the  teacher  can  awaken  such  an  interest  in  this  form  of  school  work 
that  it  will  be  a  recreation  rather  than  a  task. 

BLEMBNTARY    GRAMMAB. 

For  Fourth   Reader  Pupils. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  the  first  lessons  in  Grammar  orally.    Subsequently,  they 
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may  use  an  elementary  text-book,  but  sometimes  a  book  is  dispensed  with  until  the 
study  of  the  more  complete  work  is  commenced. 

1.  The  first  subject  to  be  taught  is  the  Noun. 

a.  Explaining  that  a  noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing,  call  upon 

the  pupils  for  a  number  of  names,  and  write  them,  as  given,  on  the  board. 

b.  Re-write,  arranging  in  two  separate  columns  the  proper  and  common  names, 

explaining  the  difference  between  the  two  classes. 

c.  Call  upon  the  class  to  point  out  the  common  and  proper  nouns  in  reading 

lessons. 

d.  For  a  second  lesson,  ask  pupils  to  name  the  objects  on  the  table,  on  the 

wall,  etc.,  and  write  the  words  on  the  board. 

e.  Re-write,  placing  in  different  columns  the  words  expressive  of  one  object 

only,  and  those  expressive  of  more  than  one.     Explain  in  this  way  the 
subject  of  Number. 

f.  Simple  sentences  should  be  formed   by  pupils,  illustrating  the  use  of  the 

Noun.     When  these  are  written,  the  nouns  should  be  underscored. 

2.  Next  to  be  considered  is  the  Adjective. 

a.  Having  prepared  a  column  of  nouns,  the  names  of  familiar  objects,  ask  the 

pupils  questions  concerning  the  objects  named,  so  framed  as  to  elicit  de- 
scriptive words. 

b.  Write  the  qualifying  terms  (which  the  pupils  will  readily  apply)  before  the 

nouns  qualified. 

c.  Draw  a  perpendicular  line  between  the  nouns  and  the  qualifying  words,  thus 

forming  a  separate  column  of  the  adjective ; 


ripe 

apples. 

large 

book. 

green 

blinds. 

wild 

flowers 

small 

key. 

Call  the  attention  to  the  Articles,  with  the  use  of  which  the  pupils  are  already 
familiar. 

3.  Simple  sentences  should  be  formed  and  written,  containing  the  noun  and  ad- 
jective, the  words  being  designated  respectively  by  single  and  double  lines  under- 
scored; as, — 

Apples  are  ripe. 

The  book  is  large. 

The  globe  is  new. 


The  blinds  are  green. 
The  flowers  are  wild. 


The  key  is  small. 

4.  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  parts  of  speech,  there  should  be  exercises  in 
the  different  kinds  of  sentences— -declarative,  interrogative,  imperative  and  ex- 
clamatory— ^illustrating  the  use  of  the  noun  and  adjective ;  and  the  sentences  should 
be  analjrzed  into  subject,  copula,  and  predicate. 
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a.  Pupils  should  classify  sentences  written  by  the  teacher. 

b.  They  should  supply  sentences  of  each  class. 

c.  They  should  indicate  the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate,  by  the  use  of  dis- 

tinguishing marks. 
5.  The  next  part  of  speech  to  be  taught  is  the  Verb. 

a.  Write  on  the  board  a  column  of  names  of  animate  objects,  and  ask  the  pupil 

to  state  what  each  of  these  objects  does ;  as,  **  What  does  the  dog  do  when 
he  runs  after  a  pig?"  "  What  do  the  birds  do  in  the  morning?"  **  What 
do  the  boys  do  at  recess,"  etc. 

b.  Write  the  words  denoting  action,  after  their  respective  nouns. 

c.  Draw  a  perpendicular  line,  dividing  the  words  into  separate  columns  of  nouns 

and  verbs ; 


A  dog 
Birds 
Boys 


barks, 
sing, 
play.  Etc. 


Sentences  of  the  four  classes  should  be  formed  and  written  by  pupils,  the  verbs 
being  underscored. 

d.  In  a  similiar  manner,  teach  the  rerbs  denoting  deing'  and  state, 

6.  The  remaining  parts  of  speech  should  be  taught  in  the  following  order  t  Par- 
ticiple, Pronoun,  Adverb,  Conjunction,  Preposition,  Interjection.  The  use  of  each 
should  be  illustrated  with  sentences  formed  by  pupils. 

7.  In  a  review  of  the  parts  of  speech,  the  elementary  text-book  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  Then  will  follow  a  more  extended  view  of  the  Noun,  Pronoun  and 
Adjectire,  including  the  subjects  of  Gender,  Person  and  Case,  with  exercises  in 
parsing. 

For  Fifth   Reader  Pupiis, 

The  Institute  instructor  should  illustrate  the  use  of  the  text-book  in  the  following : 

1.  Review  of  the  noun. 

a.  Class. 

b.  Gender. 

c.  Person. 

d.  Number. 

e.  Case. 

2.  Parsing  the  noun. 

a.  Subject  nominatire. 

b.  Predicate  nominative. 

c.  Nominative  in  apposition. 

d.  Nominative  absolute. 

e.  Possessive. 

f.  Object  of  verb  (direct  and  indirect.) 

g.  Object  of  preposition, 
h.  Object  of  apposition, 
i.  Objective  adverbial. 

j.  Rules  governing  the  noun, 
k.  Models  for  parsing  the  noun. 
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3.  Extended  view  of  the  verb.    A  review  of  former  lessons  on  this  subject 
should  be  followed  by  the  study  of — 

a.  Voice. 

b.  Mood 

c.  Tense. 

d.  Person. 

e.  Number. 

f.  Conjugation. 

g.  Rules  governing  the  verb, 
h.  Models  for  parsing  the  verb. 


History  and  Histories. 

If  it  is  important  for  young  or  old  persons  to  learn  what  is  called  History^  it  is 
important  that  they  should  learn  the  truths  of  History,  and  not  the  inaccuracies  and 
anachronisms  that  abound  in  nearly  all  school  text-books  on  that  subject. 

Perfection  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  reasonable  accuracy  of  statement  is  a  "  rea- 
sonable service"  the  author  or  compiler  owes  to  his  readers. 

"  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be." 

The  very  excellent  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof,  George  F,  Holmes^  used 
by  many  teachers  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  is  no  exception  to  the  apophthegm  of 
Pope.  Typographical  errors,  as  Genestiot  Genet,  page  1 66,  and  carrediot  carried, 
page  167,  are  evident  as  such,  but  perhaps  the  statements  noted  below,  have  escaped 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  author,  in  respect  to  their  authenticity. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  Gilman^s  General  History,  also  noticed  in  this 
communication. 

Holmes  U,  S,  History  (1883). 

Page  22,  John  Ribault  settled  a  colony  on  Port  Royal  harbor,  and  called  it  Fort 
Charles,  or  Carolina,  after  Charles  IX. 

Page  6g,  The  new  colony  (1663)  was  called  Carolina,  after  Charles  the  King. 

The  question  is,  were  the  Carolinas  named  after  the  French  King  Charles  IX.  or 
the  English  Charles  II.  A  member  of  the  Carolina  State  Convention,  after  the 
war,  was  reported  as  saying  in  a  speech,  that  North  Carolina  was  named  after  an 
English  queen. 

Page  124,  Prof.  Holmes  states  that  Burgoyne  was  exchanged  for  Laurens,  He 
was  exchanged  for  Moultrie, 

Page  223,  William  Henry  Lee  reads  strangely  as  the  proposer  of  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  Strange  that  William  could  be  put  for 
Richard  without  detection. 

Page  22J,  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  said  to  have  been  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  Congress  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  truth  is  that  only  John  Hancock 
and  the  Secretary  signed  it  on  the  4th  of  July,  but  on  the  19th  July  it  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  on  parchment,  and  August  2d,  fifty-four  members  signed  it.  Matthew 
Thornton  of  New  Hampshire,  was  absent,  and  signed  in   November,  and  the  last 
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signer,  Thomu  McKean,  of  Delaware,  was  allowed  to  sign  it  In  1781,  according  to 
Edward  Cbanning,  of  Harvard  College,  in  Maganne  of  American  History,  Feb^ 
r8SStP»  187,  Lossing  in  his  Lives  of  the  Signers^wfi  McKean  voted  for  the  Decla- 
ration but  was  called  away  by  Washington,  and  did  not  sign  the  instrument  till  Octo- 
ber following.    If  so  Thornton  was  the  last  signer  to  affix  his  name. 

Page  237,  Prof.  Holmes  -says  the  Merrimac  was  plated  with  railroad  iron.  The 
iron  armor  of  the  Merrimac  was  rolled  into  bars  to  suit,  at  the  Tredegar  Works 
in  Richmond.  The  error  is  in  many  books,  but  there  was  not  a  bar  of  railroad  iron 
in  the  plating  of  the  Merrimac. 

Page  266,  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  when  President  Johnson  was  impeached  and 
tried,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  when  the  vote  stood  35  for  con- 
viction and  19  for  acquittal?  To  convict  required  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  and  it  failed 
by  one  vote. 

GilmatCs  General  History  (1874)  states, /dt^^  JJ9,  that  <*  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Charles  Lee,  and  others,  met  at  a  tavern  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C."  At  the  time  referred  to  there  was  no  Raleigh,  N.  C,  nor  for  nearly  thirty 
years  afterwards.  The  facts  are  that  in  May,  1769,  when  the  Royal  Governor,  Lord 
Botetourt,  dissolved  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the  members  left  the  capitol  and  met 
in  the  Raleigh  tavern  nearby.  George  Mason  drew  up  non  importation  resolutions, 
George  Washington  presented  them,  and  the  burgesses  unanimously  adopted  them. 
Charles  Lee  vrtA  at  that  time  in  Poland.  Again,  May  25th,  1774,  the  last  Royal 
Governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  thinking  the  burgesses  too  fast  in  appointing  the  1st  day 
of  June  for  a  "fast  day"  to  pray  for  proper  treatment  from  George  III.  and  his  min- 
isters, dissolved  them  as  a  legislative  body,  whereupon  they  went  to  the  Haleigh, 
v/hcte  in  the  "Apollo"  room,  or  ball-room,  they  set  in  motion  the  ball  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Charles  Lee  was  never  one  of  the  Virginia  burgesses.  Peyton  Randolph, 
late  speaker  of  the  house,  and  subsequently  president  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, presided,  and  George  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  were  among  the  eighty- 
nine  members  of  the  convention  in  the  Apollo  room  of  the  Raleigh  tavern  in  Wil" 
Hamsdurg,  Va,  Then  and  there  the  Continental  Congress  was  proposed.  The  old 
**  cradle  of  liberty,"  known  for  more  than  a  century  as  **  the  Raleigh,"  was  burned 
several  years  ago.  A  good  picture  of  the  tavern  and  of  the  Apollo-room  may  be 
found  in  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 

On  page  J ly  of  Gilman*s  <*  History"  is  a  blunder  more  remarkable  still,  for  a  Bos- 
ton book,  in  the  assertion  that  the  Puritans  sailed  from  Delft  Haven  in  **  the  Speed- 
well and  the  Mayflower,"  Does  not  every  school-boy  know  that  the  Mayflower  was 
hired  in  England,  and  did  not  sail  from  Holland  at  all  ?  If  not,  he  should  know 
that  fact. 

Oilman  s^ys, page 344,  "The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  by  all 
the  delegates  July  4,  1776."  John  Hancock,  President,  was  the  only  signer  of  the 
fifty-six  on  that  date. 

On  page  266  of  Oilman's  book  we  read  that  Edward  III.  of  England  claimed 
the  crown  of  France  also,  "  in  the  name  of  his  wife,*  Edward  III.  claimed  the 
French  crown  as  son  of  the  infamous  Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  II.,  sister  of  three 
successive  kings,  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  IV. 

On  page  288,  Oilman  says  that  Cecil  who  had  been  of  so  much  service  to  Eliza- 
leth  was  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  James  I.    On  page  2S4  he  says  that  Sir  Wil- 
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liam  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  was  Elizabeth's  able  minister  till  he  died,  in  1598.  As 
this  event  was  less  than  five  years  before  Elizabeth's  death,  and  after  the  most  impor- 
tant acts*  of  her  reign,  his  son,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  died  in  161 2, 
and  who  was  an  adviser  of  James  I.,  could  not  have  been  fAe  able  minister  of  Eliza- 
beth. Besides,  the  son  of  Burleigh  was  not  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
as  is  asserted  on  page  aSj. 

These  Instances  will  suffice  for  the  present,  but  I  have  some  curiosities  in  the  way 
of  blunders  in  books  for  subsequent  articles,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Educaiional  your- 
nal  wishes  to  exhibit  them  in  his  pages  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of 
Virginia. 

A  late  School- History,  claiming  to  be  very  "  logical,*'  offers  a  fine  scope  for  a 
fault-finder,  by  a  good  outcropping  of  substantial  "  faults." 

The  criticisms  here  made  are  kindly  intended,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  kindly 
regarded  by  all  concerned. 

Respectfully, 

N.  B.  Webster. 

Norfolk,  Va.  

Oironlar  Letter  Upon  ''Beoess  or  No  Beoess  in  Sohools." 

To  the  Public^ — A  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  made  to 
that  body  at  its  meeting  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July  10,  18S4,  &  report  upon 
<<  Recess  or  no  Recess  in  Schools."  After  discussion,  the  subject  was  referred  back 
to  the  committee  for  further  investigation,  to  be  followed  by  another  report  in  July, 
1885.  The  subject  is  of  vital  importance,  touching  as  it  does  the  welfare  of  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  the  country ;  hence  the  investigation  assumes  the  widest  scope. 
The  committee  seeks  facts  of  experience,  as  well  as  theories  based  upon  experience ; 
any  fact  that  bears  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  subject  will  be  very  acceptable. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  is  indicated  by  the  following  questions  to  which 
answers  arc  solicited  from  superintendents  of  schools,  principals,  teachers,  school 
officers,  physicians,  professional  men  of  all  classes,  and  parents.  The  first  nine 
questions  are  directed  especially  to  superintendents  and  teachers;  the  rest  of  the 
questions  are  also  directed  to  any  persons  who  can  give  any  information  upon  the 
points  raised.  The  name  and  address  of  persons,  particularly  physicians,  whu  have 
given  attention  to  this  subject,  will  be  valuable  aid ;  copies  of  reports  or  papers  that 
discuss  this  subject  are  solicited.  Send  all  communications  to  the  sub-committee 
named  below. 

Questions. 

I.  Is  the  no-recess  plan  in  operation  in  the  schools  under  your  supervision  or 
instruction  ? 

IL  If  it  is,  has  any  proposition  been  made  toward  the  establishment  of  the  plan, 
and  what  arguments  prevailed  against  the  proposition  to  introduce  it  ? 

III.  Have  you  returned  to  the  recess  plan  after  a  fair  trial  of  the  no-recess  plan, 
and  if  so,  what  causes  led  to  the  change  ? 

IV.  What  condition  existed  in  and  about  your  school  that  prompted  the  officials 
to  abolish  the  recess  and  adopt  the  no-recess  plan,  and  with  whom  did  the  propo- 
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sitioQ  originate  to  establish  in  your  schools  the  no-recess  plan — with  the  superin- 
tendents and  teachers,  with  the  board  of  education,  or  with  the  patrons  ? 

V.  How  many  heurs  of  continuous  confinement  within  the  schoolroom  are  re 
quired  daily.  A,  M.  and  P.  M.,  of  pupils  in  the  several  grades  under  your  no-recess 
plan? 

VI.  What  are  the  precise  duties  and  privileges  of  pupils  that  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  the  recess  in  the  several  grades  of  your  school  ? 

VII.  Are  physical  exercises  as  a  practical  means  of  retaining  and  securing  health 
in  the  schoolroom,  an  equivalent  under  your  no-recess  plans  for  the  exercise  afforded 
to  pupils  by  an  out-door  recess  ? 

VIII.  What  effect  has  the  no-recess  plan  upon  the  management  and  government 
of  your  schools,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  pupils'  habits  in  conduct  ? 

IX.  Is  the  no-recess  plan  extending  among  the  schools  in  your  vicinity  ? 

X.  How  is  the  health  of  pupils  affected  in  the  following  particulars  by  the  no- 
recess  plan,  so  far  as  your  observation  and  experience  extend  ? 

NOTB. — State  explicitly  the  nature  and  character  of  the  examinations  instituted  to 
arrive  at  the  facts  and  opinions  which  you  recount  in  your  answer  to  the  questions 
asked  under  {a)  to  (r)  below.  Special  inquiry  is  made  about  those  children  that  have 
inherited  or  have  developed  weaknesses  in  the  points  enumerated. 

(a)  Does  or  does  not  the  no-recess  plan  affect  the  duties  and  privileges  of  pupils 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  or  aggravate  in  any  of  them  nervous  irritation  ? — 
revealed  by  a  tendency  to  or  an  absence  from  cerebral  pains,  inability  to  think  or  to 
act  or  to  remember,  weariness,  coldness  of  extremities,  want  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
irritation  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves — owing  to  continuous  sedentary  con- 
finement in  the  schoolroom  with  its  heated  and  perha()s  vitiated  air  ? 

(d)  Does  or  does  not  the  no-recess  plan  affect  the  pelvic  organs  ? — revealed  by  a 
tendency  to  develop  or  aggravate  irritation  and  disease  of  the  kidneys,  bladder, 
rectum,  or  by  blood  poisoning  from  retention  of  urine — owing  to  the  failure  of  pupils 
to  comply  regularly  with  the  physical  necessities  under  which  they  rest,  to  a  lack  of 
those  physical  exercises  which  tend  to  keep  in  a  healthy  condition  the  organs  enume- 
rated, and  to  the  continuous  confinement  upon  the  seats  in  the  schoolroom  ? 

(c)  Does  or  docs  not  the  no-recess  plan  affect  the  eyesight? — ^revealed  by  devel- 
oping or  aggravating  enfeebled  powers  of  those  organs,  owing  to  deficiency  of  out- 
door exposure  ? 

(</)  Does  or  does  not  the  no-recess  plan  affect  the  nasal  passages  and  lungs  ? — 
revealed  by  developing  or  aggravating  catarrh  or  irritation  of  the  lungs,  owing  to  too 
continuous  exposure  to  the  dust,  heat  and  air  of  the  schoolroom  ? 
.  {e)  How  do  the  physical  exercises  substituted  by  the  no-recess  plan  for  those  of 
the  recess  affect,  relatively,  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  of  pupils  when  it  is  compared 
to  the  rapidity  developed  in  the  exercises  of  the  out-door  recess  ? 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  HoosB, 
Sub-Commitite  an  Hygiene  in  Education, 
State  Normal  School^ 

Cortland,  Cortland  Co,,  M  K,  ydn.  7,  i88s. 
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National  Ednoational  Assooiation. 

Department  of  Superintendence. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Tulane  University  Build- 
ings, New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  February  24,  25  and  26,  1885.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  by  the  Association  to  teachers,  school  officers  and  other  friends  of  edu- 
cation, to  be  present  at  the  session.  The  meeting  will  afford  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  discussion  of  educational  questions  which  concern  the  entire  country. 
As  far  as  possible,  reduced  railway  and  hotel  rates  will  be  secured. 

Tuesday  Morning,  February  24,  1885. 

9:30— ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME— Hon.  Warren  Easton,  State  Superintend- 
ent Public  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
RESPONSE— By  the  President  of  the  Association. 
SCHOOL  ECONOMY— Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Yonkers-on-the- Hudson,  New 

York. 
DISCUSSION :  Opened  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Holcombe,  State  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
FEDERAL   AID   TO   EDUCATION,   SOME   SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO 

METHODS  OF  APPLICATION— Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Boston, 

Mass. 
DISCUSSION:  Opened  by  O.  V.  Tousley,  Superintendent  City  Schools, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST— Hoh.  Charles 

S.  Young,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
A   TRUE   COURSE   OF   STUDY   FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS— 

Emerson  E.  White,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
DISCUSSION:  Opened  by  William  E    Anderson,  Superintendent  City 

Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
WEST  VIRGINIA  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  LAWS— Hon.  Bernard 

L.  Butcher,  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 
THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  TEXAS— 

W.  C.  Rote,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY— William  Preston  Johnson,  President  Tulane  University,  New 

Orleans,  La. 

DISCUSSION :  Opened  by  John  Hancock,  Assistant  Commissioner  Ohio 
Educational  Exhibit,  World's  I.  and  C.  C.  Exposition. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH— (One  entire  evening 
will  be  devoted  to  this  topic).  Discussion  by  Hon.  Gustavus  J.  Oke, 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Atlanta,  Georgia ;  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  Commissioner  of  the  Burean  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Paynx, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund ;  Dr.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  Prof.  John  Ogdrn,  Supt.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Prof.  W.  H.  Bar- 
tholomew, Prof.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  and  others. 

The  programme,  in  detail,  will  be  regularly  announced  in  the  New  Orleans  daily 
papers. 

JPresidentt  LbRoy  D.  Brown,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Vict' President t  James  Mac  Alister,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary^  WILLIAM  O.  Rogers,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  Device  in  Reading.— Noticing  in  your  October  No.  the  selected  artide 
«  Some  Devices  in  Arithmetic,"  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  following  **  device"  in 
'<  reading"  might  be  of  interest  and  profit.  I  know  it  has  been  productive  of  admi- 
rable results.  We  know  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  class  in  reading  that  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  lesson  in  the  book,  The  class  may  be  composed  of  pupils  not  yet  able 
to  take  up  advanced  work,  and  yet  they  have  had  the  same  reader  for  so  long  a  time 
that  all  their  interest  in  their  reading  lessons  is  lost,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  them  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  be  able  to  read  intelligibly,  much  less  intelli- 
gently. When  supplementary  reading  can  be  obtained,  the  interest  can  usually  be 
reawakened ;  but  most  teachers  knovv  how  difficult  and  oftentimes  impossible  it  is  to 
obtain  funds  for  this  purpose.  In  such  cases  it  is  discouraging  to  both  pupil  and 
teacher  to  allow  a  class  to  drag  through  a  recitation  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  in  a  listless  manner.  The  teacher  feels  that  the  time  is  wasted  since  he  is 
quite  certain  that  notwithstanding  he  has  drilled  them  faithfully  still  they  are  not 
good  readers.  Now,  for  one  **  device,"  how  to  vary  a  reading  lesson.  Cut  from 
some  newspaper  or  magazine  a  narrative  story  that  is  interesting  and  not  too  difficult 
for  the  class  to  read  as  easily  as  they  would  the  regular  lesson  in  their  reader.  Select 
all  the  difficult  words  in  it,  and  copy  them  on  the  blackboard,  to  be  pronounced  and 
defined  by  the  class.  If  there  are  names  of  persons  in  the  story,  put  those  on  the 
board  also,  and  everything  else  which  could  be  made  a  profitable  study. 

Divide  the  story  into  as  many  paragraphs  or  parts  as  there  are  pupils  in  the  class, 
and  give  each  a  scrap  cut  from  the  paper,  and  require  him  to  study  it  carefully.  Of 
course  he  will  have  no  idea  of  its  connection  with  the  story. 

Recitation  time  comes.  Spend  the  first  part  in  reading  what  they  were  to  prepare 
from  the  board.  Then  have  the  class  commence  reading,  requiring  them  so  to 
arrange  the  paragtaphs  given  them  as  to  make  good  sense.  The  pupil,  who  has  the 
scrap  on  which  the  subject  of  the  story  is  written,  begins  to  read.  The  others  read 
whenever  they  see  their  paragraphs  are  needed  to  make  good  sense,  and  so  continue 
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nntil  the  narrative  is  completed.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  at  first  to  cat  the 
story  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  connection  easily  seen ;  bat  after  they  have  had 
some  experience  the  work  should  be  gradually  made  more  difficult.  The  teacher 
should  always  have  a  copy  of  the  complete  story,  so  as  to  be  able  to  prompt  the  pupils 
if  necessary.  After  the  pupils  have  put  together  the  whole  tale,  call  upon  some  one 
to  tell  it  again  in  his  own  words.  For  the  next  reading  lesson  require  them  to  write 
the  story  from  memory.  The  papers  should  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  teacher,  all 
mistakes  underlined,  and  the  same  corrected  by  the  pupil.  This  exercise  obliges 
them  not  only  to  understand  what  they  have  to  read,  but  it  is  also  a  good  language 
lesson.  Pupils  like  such  a  lesson ;  it  requires  them  to  give  the  closest  attention  to 
every  paragraph  read,  also  to  observe  the  plot  of  the  story,  or  they  will  be  unable  to 
read,  when  their  **  turn  '*  comes,  to  tell  what  has  been  read,  or  to  write  it  out  after- 
ward.—  Texas  Schooi  youmeU. 


A  Sense  of  Honor. — The  following  is  taken  from  an  editorial  in  The  Century 
for  December. 

**  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  thing  which  most  needs  to  be  preached  to  this 
generation  of  Americans,  by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by  both  clerical  and  lay  in- 
structors of  the  youth,  by  all  who  have  public  influence  or  private  authority,  is  a 
sense  of  honor !  It  must  be  shown,  and  insisted  upon,  that  every  position  in  life, 
where  one.  person  is  employed  by  another  to  do  a  certain  work,  imposes  an  obliga- 
tion to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  place  with  an  honorable  and  disinterested  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  employer.  It  must  be  shown  that  this  view  of  employment 
applies  to  the  cook,  the  errand  boy,  the  cashier,  the  legislator,  the  governor,  the 
president.  This  is  a  trite,  and  apparently  simple,  and  perhaps  somewhat  stupid 
view  of  the  opportunities  of  a  "  smart"  and  ambitious  young  American  of  our  day ; 
but  unless  this  commonplace  view  of  responsibility  is  laid  hold  of  by  increasing 
numbers  in  the  future  of  our  country,  we  will  not  say  that  our  society  will  go  to 
pieces,  but  we  will  say  that  our  calamities  will  increase,  and  that  we  will  get  into 
troubles,  and  not  soon  out  of  them,  compared  with  which  the  dangers  and  distresses 
of  the  past  will  seem  almost  insignificant." 


The  Teachers'  Institute. — The  success  which  attended  the  July  Institutes 
shows  that  definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  these  gatherings  a  regular  part  of 
our  educational  system.  They  tend  to  strengthen  the  weakest  part  of  our  educa- 
tional machinery — our  teaching  staff.  Under  our  present  circumstances  we  must 
receive  into  our  teaching  stafif  each  year  a  large  number  of  untrained  and  inex- 
perienced teachers,  and  unless  something  is  done  to  give  these  young  people  some 
elementary  notions  upon  the  art  of  teaching  and  school-management,  the  work  done 
by  them  in  the  elementary  schools  will  be  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  These 
Teachers*  Institutes  will  meet  this  difficulty  in  a  great  measure,  jind  the  well-being 
of  our  elementary  schools  calls  for  their  permanent  establishment. —  The  Educational 
Record, 
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EDITORIAL  PASAOBAPHS. 

The  Superintendents'  Confeeence.— As  we  go  to  press  the  Conference  of  Su- 
perintendents is  in  full  operation.  Seventy-two  of  the  superintendents  were  present 
on  the  first  night  of  the  meeting.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Superinten- 
dent Farr,  President  of  the  Conference.  Rev.  W.  B.  McGtlvray  made  an  address  of 
welcome.  He  was  followed  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  of  tne  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  who  discussed  the  solution  of  the  Indian  question. 
The  experiment  at  Hampton  of  civilizing  and  educating  Indians  has  proved  a  sur- 
prising success.  Of  103  who  have  returned  to  their  tribes,  not  a  single  one  has  re- 
lapsed into  barbarism.  Heretofore  the  Indian  has  turned  his  back  on  the  civili- 
zation of  the  white  race,  but  this  is  now  changed  and  he  sees  that  it  is  best  to  accept  it. 
A  minority,  small  yet  strong,  is  steadily  asking  for  it,  and  their  influence  is  extending 
among  their  tribes.  He  thinks  that  the  Indians  of  pure  blood  are  dying  out,  while 
those  of  mixed  blood  are  steadily  increasing.  The  result  will  be  an  amalgamation 
with  the  native  white  race  just  as  persons  of  foreign  nationality  become  gradually  in- 
corporated into  the  native  white  race  and  soon  lose  their  individuality. 

He  was  followed  by  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Little  who  entertained  the  Conference  with  his 
**  chalk  talk."  A  resolution  was  adopted  looking  to  two  sessions  a  day  during  the 
session.  A  resolution  was  offered  urging  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  Grandstaff 
act,  whereby  there  would  be  some  funds  in  hand  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the 
Fall.  At  present,  no  money  is  received  until  some  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
schools  and  the  result  is  that  the  teachers'  warrants  pass  into  the  hands  of  ''shavers'* 
at  a  ruinous  discount  If,  however,  the  Auditor  issued  his  warrant  in  time  for  the 
Superintendent  to  issue  his  warrant  for  their  pay  to  the  teachers  before  the  ist  of  De- 
cember, these  could  be  readily  disposed  of  by  the  teachers  since  they  are  receivable 
for  taxes.  The  Conference  proposed  to  discuss  the  subject  before  the  close  of  its  ses- 
sions. 

Among  the  visitors  are  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Baltimore,  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter, 
of  Roanoke  College,  and  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Hampton. 

There  is  fine  promise  of  an  interesting  meeting,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
special  work  of  the  superintendents. 

The  exhibition  of  school  work  in  connection  with  the  Conference  is  large,  and 
some  of  the  work  is  very  fine.  Most  of  this  has  been  prepared  on  short  notice  and 
exhibits  a  most  commendable  energy  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and  teachers 
throughout  the  State. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Randolph  and  English  will  accept  our  thanks  for  copies  of  Harper's 
Young  People — an  excellent  paper  for  the  young. 

— School  officers  often  complain  that  changes  are  not  made  properly  on  our  mail- 
ing book,  but  that  the  Journal  goes  to  an  old  incumbent  instead  of  the  new. 
Changes  are  made  as  soon  as  they  are  reported  to  us.  The  proper  officer  sometimes 
fails  to  give  promptly  the  needed  information.  Whenever  the  Journal  goes  tb  the 
wrong  person  or  fails  to  go  to  the  right  one,  drop  us  a  postal  making  an  inquiry  and 
giving  the  necessary  information. 
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Book  Notioes. 

TREASURY  OF  FACTS.  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  and  Mathematical  Science, 
with  the  Art  and  Science  of  Teaching  Embracing  a  Complete  Outline  of  Orthog< 
raphy,  Etymology,  Elocution,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  U.  S.  History,  Geog- 
raphy, Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, Mental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Governmental  Science,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Astronomy,  Methods  of  Instruction  and  the  Science  of 
Teaching.     By  W.  J.  King.    New  York :  A.  Lovell  <fc  Co.,  publishers,  1884. 

The  title  presents  clearly  both  the  character  and  contents  of  the  book.  The 
author  has  given  carefully  prepared  outlines  of  the  subjects  named.  The  book  will 
prove  helpful  to  our  teachers  in  giving  them  in  brief  form  the  fundamental  facts  and 
principles  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
AND  COLLEGES.  Designed  for  Beginners  and  Advanced  Students.  By  H.  C. 
G.  Brandt,  Professor  of  German  and  French  in  Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.  Y. 
Formerly  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uiiiversity,  Baltimore.  New  York  and  London  :  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1884.     Price,  ^1.50. 

This  work  embodies,  the  author  thinks,  the  results  of  philological  research  daring 
the  last  twenty  years  so  far  as  German  is  concerned.  The  subject  is  treated  under 
the  heads  of  Accidence;  Syntax,  Special  and  General;  and  Advanced  Grammar,  in- 
cluding Phonology,  Historical  Commentary  upon  the  Accidence,  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Word-Formation.  There  are  no  exercises  for  translation  from  English 
to  German  or  the  reverse.  The  aim  of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  enable  the  student 
to  read  and  understand  German  authors  rather  than  to  giv»  him  skill  in  constructing 
German  sentences.  The  publishers  have  given  us  a  very  handsome  book  in  all  that 
relates  to  its  mechanical  execution — type,  binding,  paper,  Ac, 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

A  READER  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Prepared  for  High  Schools,  Col- 
leges and  German  American  Schools,  with  Notes.  By  W.  H.  Rosenstengel,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1884. 
Price,  ^1.50. 

The  volume  is  intended  for  students  who  have  mastered  a  German  Grammar  and 
an  elementary  reader,  and  who  know  how  to  use  a  dictionary.  The  special  advan- 
tages are  an  accurate  text,  selections  exclusively  from  the  master-pieces  of  German 
authors,  a  full  representation  of  modern  literature,  and  selections  from  the  best  and 
latest  works  on  German  history  and  history  of  civilization  and  language.  Judicious 
notes  and  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  authors  represented  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book.    The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 

DIME  SERIES.  Question  Book  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics.  Prepared  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the  Effort  to  Promote  the  Cause  of  Temperance,  through  Instruction 
in  the  Public  Schools.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Pub- 
lisher.    1884.     Price,  10  cents. 
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ENGLISH  CLASSIC  SERIES— HOW  TO  TEACH  READING.  By  Choline 
B.  LcRow,  Late  Instructor  in  Elocution  in  Smith  and  Vassar  Colleges.  Author  of 
a  Practical  Reader.  New  York :  Clark  &  Maynard,  publishers,  734  Broadway. 
Price,  12  cents. 

This  little  volume  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  on  a  very  important  sub- 
ject. 

STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  By  E.  A.  Turner.  Boston:  PublUhed 
by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.     1884.     Mailing  price,  12  cents. 

A  book  of  simple,  yet  pleasing  stories  for  very  young  children. 

CLASSICS  FOR  CHILDREN— SCOTT'S  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Edited  by 
Edwin  Ginn.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  1885.  Mailing  price, 
40  cents. 

This  is  Vol.  V.  of  this  excellent  series.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  carefully 
edited.  An  outline  of  each  Canto  precedes  the  text.  The  notes,  which  are  brief 
and  judicious,  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  text  of  the  poem  b  preceded 
by  an  Introduction  showing  the  need  of  such  reading  for  children  and  the  plan  of 
the  present  series ;  a  Life  of  Scott  abridged  from  his  Autobiography,  and  a  life 
abridged  mainly  from  Lockhart  and  Hutton.     A  very  cheap  and  satisfactory  edition. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— Messrs.  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  the  publication,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon,  or  Organic 
Chemistry.  By  Prof.  Ira  Remsen,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  The  book, 
which  is  strictly  an  iniroduction  to  the  study  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon,  or  Or 
ganic  Chemistry,  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  students  in  our  scientific 
schools,  schools  of  technology,  and  colleges,  and  of  medical  students.  The  attempt 
has  not  been  made  to  describe  or  even  mention  most  of  the  compounds  of  carbon, 
but  all  which  are  of  real  importance  to  the  beginner  are  treated  of  with  some  degree 
of  fullness.  Full  directions  are  given  for  making  a  number  of  tjrpical  compounds,  by 
methods  quite  within  the  reach  of  every  chemical  laboratory,  so  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  book  a  systematic  course  of  laboratory  work  on  carbon  compounds  may  be 
carried  on. 

— The  Old  Dominion  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  literary  work  of  one  of  her  sons 
— Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke — whose  biographies  of  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
admirable  history  of  Virginia  are  widely  known.  He  is  soon  to  issue  another  book 
called  *<  My  Lady  Pokahontas,"  and  apart  from  the  charm  of  the  subject,  which  will 
be  treated  in  picturesque  fashion,  especial  pains  are  to  be  taken  by  its  Boston  pub- 
lishers  in  the  mechanical  production  of  the  volume — ^binding,  paper,  type,  all  being 
carefully  selected  with  a  view  to  beauty  and  excellence  combined.  The  book  will 
be  of  interest  to  everyone,  but  nowhere  more  than  among  Virginians,  to  whose  own 
romantic  State-history  this  book  is  so  eloquent  a  tribute. 

— A  Life  of  John  Marshall,  by  Allan  B.  Magmder,  will  be  the  next  volume  in  the 
"  American  Statesmen  Series." 
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The  Magazines. 

LIPPINOOTT'S  HAGAZINB  for  February  con  tains  Steerage  to  LiTerpool  and  Retnni,  by 
TbomaB  Wharton ;  Lois,  a  story,  by  Hester  Stuart ;  Tbe  Bepresentstion  of  the  People  in  Parliament, 
br  DaTid  Bennett  King;  The  Prussian  Clril  Service,  by  Alfred  B.  Lee;  Oats  and  Poets,  by  L.  J.  8.; 
Nothing  Uncommon,  a  story,  by  William  0.  Stoddard;  The  Palimpsest  of  Paris,  by  Annie  Hampton 
Brewster;  .Esthetic  Children,  by  Grace  H  Peirue.  Ou  this  Side,  by  F  0.  Baylor,  author  of  "ihe 
Perfect  Treasure,^'  was  commenced  in  the  January  No.,  and  i^  continued  in  this.  Serersl  chapters  of 
Mai7  Agnes  Tincker's  charminR  story.  Aurora,  also  appear,  together  with  other  Short  Stories,  Poems, 
and  Articles  of  Interest  upon  Current  Topics. 

THB  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  February —Contents:  A  Marsh  Island,  IV-VII— Sarah  Ome 
Jewett;  Winter  Birds  about  Boston— Bradford  Torrey;  Spirit  to  Spirit— Edith  M.Thomas;  Madame 
Mohl,  her  Salon  and  her  Friends,  second  paoer — Kathleen  CMeara;  A  Sh  eaf  of  Sonnets :  I.  Bllen 
Terry's  Beatrice;  II.  TheBeeoWe;  III.  On  First  Reading  Landor's  Hellenics;  IV.  Bach's  St.  Mat- 
thew Passion  Music;  Y.  The  Passing  of  the  Year— Helen  Gray  Cone;  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  II.  Ill— Charles  I^bert  Craddock ;  The  Quest  for  the  Grail  of  Ancient  Art— Wil- 
liam Shields  Llscomb;  Vernon  Lee— Harriet  Waters  Preston;  A  Oountrr  Gentleman,  IV-VII~M.  0. 
W.  Ollpbant;  The  New  Portfolio,  II— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  Strange,  B.  R.  Sill;  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne and  bin  Wife;  Mr.  Parkman*s  Montcalm  and  Wolfe;  Johnson's  Persia;  A  Word  for  Pepys; 
The  Contributors*  Glob ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

CONTRNTS  OP  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  February.—Frontisplece :  "Begnr  Boys  at  Play;*'  after  the 
celebrated  painting  by  MurlUo;  Driven  Back  to  Eden,  chapter  I— M.P  Boe,  five  illuKtratlonH ;  No 
Longer  a  B«by,  picture:  Davy  and  the  Goblin,  IX,  X,  XI— Charles  B.  Garryl,  six  illustrations;  My 
Yalontine, Teraes,  illustrated;  A  Garden  of  Girls,  first  story— Tyrant  Tscy ;  English  Kings  in  a  Nut* 
shell— Gail  Hamilton;  Little  Bed  Riding  Hood  and  the  Februnry  Wolf,  picture;  His  One  Fault,  VII, 
VIII.  IX— J.  T.  Trowliridge,  two  illnstratioos :  The  Uttle  Knight,  a  Valentine,  verses;  A  Queer  Part- 
aershlp.  Personally  conducted  The  City  of  the  Bended  Knee— Frank  R.  Stockton,  illustrHtion,  Me- 
morial statue  of  a  child  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Genoa;  Ralph's  Winter  Carnival;  Frowns  or  Smiles? 
verges;  Among  the  Lawmakers.  V.  VI.  two  illnstrations;  Win -or  Days,  verse,  illustrated;  The 
Brownies*  Betum,  poem— Palmer  Cox,  illustrated ;  Stories  of  Art  and  Artists,  sixteenth  paper—Clara 
Brskine  Clement,  Illustrated;  ** Making  up,*'  picture;  Circe's  Auction,  play;  For  Very  Little  Folk, 
The  Windmill,  two  illustrations;  Jack-ln-the-Pulpit,  illustrated. 

POPULAR  SCIBNCB  MONTHLY.— Contents  for  February:  The  Sight  and  Hearing  of  Railway 
Bmployds,  illustrated;  Calculating  Machines,  illustrated:  The  Larger  Import  of  Scientific  Educa- 
tion, by  J.  W.  Powell ;  Evolution  and  the  Destiny  of  Man  by  W.  D.  Le  Sueur ;  Food  and  Feeding,  by 
Grant  Mien;  Sulphur  and  its  Kxtraction.  illustrated:  Physical  Training  of  Girls,  by  Lucy  M.Hall, 
M.  D  ;  Field  Experiments  in  Agriculture;  Cholera:  1.  Its  H'>me  and  its  Travels;  The  Chemistry  of 
Cookery,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams;  Sick  rates  and  Death-rates;  Properties  and  Constitution  of  Sea- 
water;  Why  Birds  Sing;  Sketch  of  f^ir  David  Brewster,  with  portrait;  Correspondence;  Editor's 
Table:  "Mind  as  a  Social  Factor  "—The  Relation  of  Science  to  Culture;  Literary  Notices,  Popular 
Miscellany;  Notes. 

THE  FEBRUARY  CENTURY.- The  February  (•*  Midwinter")  No.  of  The  Centary,the  flnt  edition 
of  which  is  1^0.000  copies  (the  largest  number  of  Centuries  ever  published),  contains— besides  such 
notable  contributions  as  General  Grant's  article  on  Sbiloh— the  beslnninK  of  a  novel  by  Henry  James, 
entitled  **  Tbe  Bostonians,'*  which  introduces  the  reader  ti>  a  cnaraoteristic  group  of  tbe  '*str«»ng- 
miodedr  of  both  sexes.  Mr.  Howeirs  descriptive  papers,  entitled  *'  A  Flf  rentine  Mosaic,**  also  >>egin 
in  this  No ,  with  their  accompaniment  of  etchings  and  sketches.  Perhaps  the  most  timely  illus- 
trated feature  of  this  No.  is  Dr.  Beers's  paper  on  "  Canada  as  a  Winter  Resort.*'  with  graphic  and 
spirited  pictures  Mr  Howell's  Novel,  **The  Rise  of  Mlas  Lapham,"  is  continued,  ard  Miss  Litch- 
lield's,  **  The  Knight  of  the  Black  Forest,"  is  co'  eluded.  The  *  short  s^>ry"  of  the  No.  is  a  LO''  o  story, 
by  Mark  Twain,  entitled  •'  Royalty  on  the  Mississippi,"  which,  with  Kemble's  humorous  illustrations, 
covers  twenty-four  pages  of  tbe  Magazine.  Mr.  Ptedman  writes  about  Dr  Holmes  in  his  critical  series, 
on  tbe  American  Poets.  With  this  article  is  print«<l  a  full  page  engraving  of  an  old  daguerreotype  of 
tbe  "  Autocrat"  Mr.  Stillmanbas  a  brief  illDstraied  paper  on  Dutch  Portraiture  Poems  are  given 
by  0.  W.  Stoddard,  Henry  Tyrrell,  Edgar  Fawcett,  and  (la. tbe  **  Brio-ll-Bn»o"  department)  by  F.  D. 
Sherman  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (Uncle  Remus). 

EDUCATION  Ibr  January-February —Contents :  Intellectual  Training  in  the  Normal  Schools.  B. 
B.  Long;  Normal  Schools— their  Necessity  and  Growth.  Thos  Hunter;  the  .Sithetio  Element  in 
Education,  J.  D.  Anderson,  M.  D.;  Tbe  Spirit  of  Discipline  in  Education,  II.,  H  Gr^Mrd ;  A  Treatise 
on  Psychology,  III.,  Louisa  P.  Hopkins;  Anntial  Address bef>re  the  NHtlonal  Educational  Association, 
T.  W.  BIcknell,  President;  The  Lost  Atlantis,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Knight;  Qnintilian's  BducaUonal  Theory, 
Brosse ;  Foreign  Notes. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  for  February.- Contents :— How  shall  the  President  be 
Elected  ?  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Wm.  Pnroell,  Senator  H.  L.  Dawes,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  Senator  Z. 


B  Vance ;  Holmes's  Life  of  Emerson,  George  Bancroft ;  New  Departures  in  Education,  Professor  G 
Stanley  Hall ;  The  Certainty  of  Endless  Punishment,  Rev.  !>r  W  G.  T.  Shedd ;  Theories  regarding 

**-!  Sun's  CoronajProfessor  C.  A,  "  -•«   ••  ^  -^ -       -—----. 

,  Rot.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


the  8tta*a  Corona,  Professor  C-  A.  Young ;  Shall  Clergymen  be  Politicians,  Rer.  Dr.  H  J.  Van  Dyke, 
Jr.,  Rot.  Henry  Wa  '  ~ 


OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE  NURSERY  has  been  received  flfom  the  Russell  Publishing  .Com- 
Vuy,  Boston,  MaM.    Price,  $1.60  a  year. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R,  R,  FARR,  Superintendent  Public   Instruction,   Editor. 


\Tht  JownmX  u  ««ii<  to  evay  QmUy  Superintendent  and  DUtrict  Clerk,  and  wuut  he  ear^mOy 
preitrved  6jr  them  a$  pmblie  properiff  and  tramemitted  to  their  tHceteenre  in  q#lM.l 


Teachers'  Salaries. 

Many  complaints  reach  this  office  from  teachers  on  account  of 
failure  to  receive  the  salary  due  ihem,  and  we  again  hear  from 
many  quarters  that  the  shaver  is  at  his  old  trade,  and  that  teach- 
ers have  to  discount  their  warrants  heavily  to  get  them  cashed. 
This  is  all  wrong ;  and  it  is  not  generally  the  fault  of  the  men  who 
buy  the  warrants,  for,  of  course,  when  teachers*  warrants  are  paid 
promptly  they  are  at  par,  and  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  for  the 
"shaver/'  Whilst  this  state  of  things  exists,  there  is  no  reason  or  ex- 
cuse for  it ;  the  laws  governing  the  school  finances  have  not  been 
changed ;  they  are  the  same  under  which  the  schools  have  been  so 
successful  for  the  few  years  past  and  teachers'  warrants  promptly 
paid.  And  failure  in  this  particular  is  not  due  to  any  new  defect  in 
the  law  but  to  ih^/ailure  of  the  proper  officers  to  carry  it  out.  The 
Auditor,  the  17th  day  of  December,  1884,  reported,  under  the  Grand- 
staff  or  Hinkle  law,  that  the  approximate  amount  due  the  schools 
for  the  present  year  would  be  $610,589.69,  and  this  amount  was  im- 
mediately apportioned  to  the  several  counties,  and  is  intended  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  paying  teachers'  salaries  for  the  school  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  county  has  a  county  school  tax  which  can  only 
be  used  for  the /ay  0/  teachers.  This  tax  is  bound  to  be  collected  at 
the  same  time  that  all  other  taxes  are  paid  by  the  people,  and  the  su- 
perintendents are  required,  just  as  fast  as  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  to  apportion  it  among  the  several 
school  districts.  This  money  is  paid  out  upon  the  order  of  the  dis- 
trict board,  and  as  the  said  board  controls  the  time  when  the  said 
money  shall  be  used,  it  is  proper  for  it  to  draw  upon  the  funds  in 
hand.  We  believe  it  is  claimed  by  some  treasurers  that  they  are  not 
required  to  pay  teachers'  warrants  until  they  have  completed  their 
year's  collections.  This,  of  course,  is  an  error ;  they  are  bound  to 
pay  teachers'  warrants  when  they  are  presented,  if  they  have  the 
funds  in  hand,  whether  drawn  upon  the  State  or  county  fund.  But 
the  error  is  frequently  made  by  school  officers  in  their  commendable 
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zeal  to  absorb  all  the  State  apportionment  to  prevent  it  from  being 
returned  to  the  general  fund,  of  drawing  caniinuousfy  upon  the  State 
fund  until  it  is  exhausted.  This  is  wrong,  as  the  fund  is  not  intended 
to  be  used  in  the  first  four  months,  but  to  extend  over  the  school 
year.  Superintendents  should  see  that  the  treasurers  report  to  them 
the  collections  on  county  school  taxes,  as  provided  for  in  sections  361 
and  362,  just  as  fast  as  they  are  made,  and  should  promptly  apportion 
the  taxes  to  the  school  districts.  When  this  is  done  boards  of  trus- 
tees should  see  to  it  that  these  warrants  are  promptly  paid,  and  if 
every  officer  will  do  his  duty,  and  the  teachers  will  assist  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  themselves  to  be  victimized  by  the  flippant  excuse 
of  the  treasurer  and  the  man  with  the  ready  cashy  these  com- 
plaints will  cease,  because  the  ground  of  complaint  will  no  longer 
exist.  When  a  teacher  holds  a  warrant  of  a  district  board  or  super- 
intendent for  salary,  it  is  prima  fcLcie  evidence  that  the  funds  are 
in  hand,  or  should  be,  to  meet  it,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  holder 
of  the  warrant  to  present  it  to  the  treasurer  for  payment  If  the 
treasurer  states  that  there  is  no  fund  in  hand  or  refuses  to  pay  it,  then 
the  holder  should  cause  the  warrant  to  be  registered,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  paid  out  of  the  first  money  collected  for  that  purpose,  and  if 
the  treasurer  persists  in  refusing  to  pay  it  the  holder  should  take  the 
same  steps  to  enforce  its  payment  that  he  would  in  the  case  of  a 
county  warrant.  But  teachers  will  say,  that  they  had  rather  discount 
their  warrants  than  to  be  bothered,  which  is  natural,  but  very  impru- 
dent, for,  of  course,  the  treasurer  is  pleased  with  this  arrangement  as 
he  had  much  rather  the  teacher  would  discount  hb  warrant  than  to 
trouble  him.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  officers  to  see  to  it  that  their 
teachers  are  not  subjected  to  either  loss  or  delay  in  collecting  their 
warrants,  as  their  salaries  are  not  large  enough  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come successful  litigants ;  but  if  school  officers  fail  in  this  particular, 
then  school  teachers  must  join  hands  for  mutual  protection,  and  a  few 
suits  in  the  counties,  where  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  exist,  to 
compel  treasurers  to  pay  teachers'  warrants  would  bring  them  up  to 
par,  and  relegate  the  shaver  of  teachers'  salaries  to  deserved  oblivion. 


Orandstaff  Fund. 

The  law  requires  county  and  city  treasurers  to  settle  with  the  audi- 
tor the  15th  day  of  December  in  each  year,  and  to  turn  over  all 
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money  collected  on  account  of  taxes  for  said  year,  and  in  this  settle- 
ment the  auditor  to  allow  the  treasurer  credit  for  every  teacher's 
warrant  that  he  has  paid  under  the  act  approved  March  6th,  1882. 
As  the  approximate  amount  due  the  schools  was  not  reported  to  this 
office  until  the  lytb  day  of  December,  two  days  after  the  treasurer's 
settlement  with  the  auditor,  it  is  clear  that  said  treasurer  could  not 
have  presented  any  teachers*  warrants  in  part  payment  of  his  indebt- 
edness for  taxes.  The  act  referred  to  is  very  emphatic  in  its  language, 
and  provides  that  all  warrants  *  *  shall  be  accepted  from  such  county 
or  corporation  treasurer  as  cash  in  all  settlements  for  public  revenue 
made  by  him  with  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  so  far  ets  paid  by 
the  warrants  hereinafter  provided  for ^  so  that  it  is  seen  that  the 
treasurer  could  not  anticipate  and  hold  back  what  he  might  think 
would  be  needed  to  pay  the  warrants  due  teachers  for  salaries  for  the 
current  school  year  up  to  December  15th,  but  was  compelled  to  pay 
over  to  the  auditor  all  cash  collected  by  him  on  account  of  the  State 
up  to  that  date;  for  it  is  provided  that  ''any  superintendent  who 
shall  issue  his  warrant  to  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  is  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section,  and  any  treasurer  who  shall  pay  any  warrant 
upon  the  State's  fund  aforesaid,  in  violation  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more 
than  $1,000."  So  that  it  is  clear  that  until  the  superintendents  receive 
the  warrants  from  the  auditor  they  could  not  draw  any  warrants  in 
favor  of  teachers'  salaries  against  the  Grandstaf}  Fund,  nor  could  a 
treasurer  pay  any  such  warrant  until  the  superintendent  had  deposited 
with  him  the  auditor's  warrant  for  the  amount  of  money  apportioned 
to  the  county  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  upon  the 
basis  of  the  approximate  amount  due  the  schook  of  the  State  for  the 
current  year.  As  stated,  this  report  from  the  auditor  was  not  re- 
ceived until  the  17th  of  December,  two  days  after  the  law  requires 
the  treasurers  to  settle  with  him.  The  apportionment  of  the  fund 
was  made  at  this  office  the  day  it  was  received,  but  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that,  with  the  greatest  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  auditor, 
the  warrants  were  not  generally  received  by  superintendents  until 
the  latter  part  of  December,  and  there  was  no  way  in  which  they 
could  have  caused  the  money  to  be  retained  by  their  treasurer.  The 
statement  from  the  auditor  has  been  heretofore  received  in  time  to 
enable  the  warrants  to  be  sent  to  the  superintendents,  so  that  they 
could  apportion  the  money  among  the  school  districts  prior  to  the 
15th  of  December,  which,  at  least,  offered  a  chance  for  most  of  the 
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warrants  to  be  paid  before  the  settlement  with  the  auditor  was  due ; 
but  by  the  failure  of  the  auditor  this  year  to  report  in  time  this  was 
rendered  impossible.  We,  of  course,  do  not  know  what  caused  the 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  auditor  in  forwarding  the  approximate 
amount  in  time ;  but  we  feel  certain  that  in  those  counties  where  the 
treasurers  do  not  collect  State  revenue  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
warrants,  after  exercising  due  diligence,  if  the  said  treasurers  and 
superintendents  will  join  in  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  to 
the  auditor  he  will  furnish  the  necessary  relief. 


National  Edaoational  AsBooiation  at  New  OrleaDS. 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  Hon.  McEnery,  will  welcome  the 
members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  attend  the  International 
Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  February  24th,  "  and  also  the 
Department  of  Superintendents  of  the  Association  which  meets  there 
February  24,  25  and  26.  Every  possible  arrangement  is  being  made 
by  the  local  committee  at  New  Orleans  for  these  meetings,"  which 
will  doubtless  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  and  many  other  distinguished  men,  are  to  deliver  lectures  on 
different  educational  topics.  Superintendents  who  can  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendents. 


Oonferenoe. 

The  third  annual  conference  of  superintendents  bids  feir  to  rival 
successfully  any  of  its  predecessors  in  point  of  interest.  The  ex- 
hibition of  school-work  is  a  new  feature,  and  judging  from  the  con- 
tributions already  received  it  will  be  a  success.  -Some  of  the  work 
sent  in  is  surprisingly  good. 


Outline  of  Work  for  County  Inatitutea. 

We  notice  in  the  December  Journal  that  Editor  Fox  has  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  oudine  of  work  lately  adopted  for  the 
county  institutes  of  Indiana.     We  commend  this  subject  to  the  at- 
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tention  of  our  Superintendents  and  suggest  that  steps  should  be 
taken  at  the  coming  Conference  looking  to  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
plete plan  of  institute  work  for  our  State.  Much  of  the  effectiveness 
of  our  county  institutes  is  lost  by  the  want  of  a  well-digested  system 
af  conducting  them. 


Acts  Passed  at  the  Extra  Session  of  the  Legislature. 

STATE  FEMALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

ApprovMl  Aagiut  2S,  1884. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  section 
seven  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Fe- 
male Normal  school  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  7.  Tnere  shall  be  appropriated  annually  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  state  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  pay  incidental  expenses, 
the  salaries  of  officers  and  teachers,  and  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  school :  provided,  however,  that  the  commonwealth  will  not,  in 
any  instance,  be  responsible  for  any  debt  contracted,  or  expenditure 
made  by  the  institution  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  herein  made. 


BOARDS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

In  force  September  3,  1884. 

§  I.  That  the  general  assembly  shall  quadrennially,  commencing 
at  the  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- three- four,  elect  three 
citizens  of  each  county  of  the  commonwealth,  who  shall  be  known 
as  county  school  commissioners,  and  shall  be  and  constitute  the 
county  school  electoral  boards  of  their  respective  counties.  The 
members  of  said  boards  shall  go  into  office  on  the  first  day  of  April 
next  succeeding  their  election,  having  first  taken  and  subscribed  the 
oaths  of  office  prescribed  by  law  to  be  taken  by  officers  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  elected  and  shall  have  qualified : 
provided,  however,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  said  county 
school  commissioners,  who  were  elected  at  the  r^ular  session  of  the 
general  assembly  of  eighteen   hundred   and    eighty-three-four,  to 
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qualify  by  taking  said  oaths  of  office,  and  to  go  into  office  at  any 
time  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act :  and  provided 
further,  that  the  qualification  and  official  acts  of  any  of  said  school 
commissioners  who  may  have  taken  the  oaths  of  office  after  the  first 
day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  before  the  pas- 
sag^e  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  shall  be  taken,  deemed  and  held  to  be 
as  legal  and  valid  as  though  said  commissioners  had  qualified  and 
taken  the  oaths  of  office  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four. 

§  3.  The  general  assembly  may  elect  said  county  school  commis- 
sioners by  a  joint  resolution  for  that  purpose,  embracing  any  or  all 
of  the  counties  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  general  assembly 
may,  at  any  regular  or  extra  session  thereof,  in  like  manner,  fill  any 
vacancies  which  may  have  occurred,  or  may  hereafter  occur,  in  any 
of  said  offices.  Any  county  school  commissioner,  so  chosen  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oaths  of  office  prescribed  as 
aforesaid,  within  sixty  da3rs  after  his  election,  and  shall  hold  his  office 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  office  which  he  was  elected  to  fill. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

ApproTed  Norember  27,  1884. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  sec- 
tions five  and  six  of  the  act  in  force  February  twenty,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four,  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  an  act 
approved  January  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  dis- 
trict school  trustees,  and  to  repeal  the  fourth  clause  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  seventy -eighth  chapter  of  the  Code  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three,  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  5.  The  said  county  board  of  school  commissioners  shall  have 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  declare  vacant,  and  to  proceed  to 
fill  the  office  of  any  trustee  in  their  respective  counties  who  fails  to 
qualify,  and  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  his  official  oath  in 
the  usual  form  within  thirty  days  after  he  has  been  notified  of  his 
appointment;  which  notification  shall  be  promptly  given  by  the 
secretary.  The  board  shall  also  vacate  the  office  of  any  and  every 
trustee  who  fails  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  according  to 
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law.  In  order  that  the  said  board  may  properly  determine  whether 
any  such  trustee  has  discharged  his  duties  according  to  law,  it  shall 
have  power  to  issue  summons  to  witnesses  to  appear  before  it,  and  to 
require  the  said  trustee,  or  the  respective  district  board,  to  produce 
before  it  all  of  the  books,  records  and  papers  of  said  district  board. 
The  chairman  of  the  said  county  board  of  school  commissioners  shall 
have  power  to  administer  an  oath  to  any  person  summoned  or  ap- 
pearing before  it  as  a  witness. 

§  6.  Any  member  of  the  said  board  may  call  a  meeting  by  notify- 
ing the  other  two.  All  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  in  a  bound 
volume,  and  such  record  book  and  postage  and  stationery  as  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  county  school  fund:  provided 
the  cost  of  the  same  shall  not  exceed  five  dollars  in  any  one  year. 
The  county  superintendent  of  schools,  as  the  clerk  of  the  county 
school  electoral  board,  as  composed  under  the  act  approved  January 
eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  is  hereby  required  to 
deliver  all  the  records,  books  and  papers  in  his  custody  as  such  clerk, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  said  county  board  of  school  commissioners. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  said  board  to  furnish  the 
board  of  education,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  their  county, 
with  a  list  of  school  trustees,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
called  for. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

ApproTed  Morember  27,  1884. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  free  schools  for 
each  county  and  city  in  this  state  to  examine  all  persons  applying  for 
license  to  teach  in  the  public  free  schools,  and  if  satisfied  as  to  their 
capacity,  acquirements,  morals  and  general  fitness,  to  grant  them  cer- 
tificates of  limited  duration,  subject  to  revocation  for  good  cause;  all 
to  be  done  in  accordance  with  directions  from  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

2.  That  each  superintendent  of  schools  shall  hold  examinations 
for  those  who  desire  to  teach  school  in  his  county  or  city  for  the  cur- 
rent school-year,  in  each  school  district  in  his  county  or  city,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  district  boards,  and 
after  due  notice  of  the  same,  and  the  said  superintendent  shall  always 
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examine  for  a  teacher's  license  when  required  to  do  so  by  any  district 
board  of  trustees. 

3.  Any  superintendent  of  schools  failing  or  refusing  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  him  by  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 


RIGHTS  OF   TAX-PAYERS   TO   SEND    CHILDREN   TO   CITY 

SCHOOLS. 

ApproTed  NoTomber  27,  1884. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  an  act 
to  amend  and  re-enact  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  secure  to  the  tax- 
payers in  cities  and  towns  the  right  of  public  school  education  for 
their  children,  approved  March  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  be  amended  and  re-enacted  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

2.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  who  is  a  tax- payer  and 
citizen  of  Virginia,  in  any  town,  county,  or  school  district  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  who  is  not  a  resident  of  said  town,  county  or  school 
district,  to  send  his  children  to  any  public  free  school  in  said  town, 
county  or  school,  district,  subject  to  the  laws  regulating  public  free 
schools  in  said  town,  county  or  school  district,  as  though  said  tax- 
payer resided  in  said  town,  county  or  school  district.  And  any  guar- 
dian who  is  a  tax-payer  for  his  ward,  or  wards  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  privileges  above  named  for  his  ward  or  wards,  if  citi- 
zens of  Virginia:  provided  that  children,  whose  parents  or  guardian 
do  not  reside  in  any  city  of  the  commonwealth,  shall  be  received 
into  the  public  schools  of  such  city  only  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school  board  of  such  city. 

3.  This  act  shall  go  into  efTect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty -five. 


VIRGINIA  NORMAL  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Approred  December  1,  1884. 

§  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  jtssembly  of  Virginia,  That  the 
president,  secretary  and  faculty  of  the  Virginia  normal  and  collegiate 
institute,  shall  be  required,  during  each  and  every  year,  to  conduct  a 
summer  session  of  eight  weeks  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  teachers 
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in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  and  those  who  expect  to  make 
teaching  a  profession ;  said  summer  session  to  commence  on  or  about 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  not  later  than  the  tenth  of  the  said  month 
in  each  and  every  year.  The  day  above  named  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  said  summer  session  to  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  said  session  to  continue  for  eight  weeks. 
During  the  said  eight  weeks  such  branches  shall  be  taught  as  the 
board  of  education  shall  prescribe. 

§  2.  The  president  of  the  said  normal  and  collegiate  institute  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  for  a  term  of  three  years 
from  January  the  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  at  such 
salary  as  said  board  of  education  may  determine :  provided  such 
salary  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  no 
instructor  shall  receive  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
This  shall  not  include  rooms  in  the  building.  The  president,  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  may  so  divide  the  faculty  as 
that  a  part  of  them  may  relieve  the  others  from  the  class-room 
during  the  aforementioned  eight  weeks  summer  session.  The  board 
of  education  shall  appoint  a  secretary  to  the  board  of  visitors,  who 
shall  attend  the  regular  meetings,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  state  board  of  education,  and  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  general  assembly.  He  shall  receive  such 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  services  as  the  said  board  of  educa- 
tion may  determine. 

§  3.  The  annual  salary  paid  the  instructors  in  the  said  normal  and 
collegiate  institute  shall  be  regarded  as  covering  the  time  in  which 
they  are  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  the  said  summer  session  : 
provided  that  this  shall  not  prohibit  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  from  employing  competent  and  skilled  normal  school 
lecturers  to  assist  the  regular  faculty  in  conducting  the  said  summer 
session,  or  from  supplementing  the  salary  or  salaries  of  the  said 
faculty  from  any  funds  which  may  be  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  normal  institutes. 

§  4.  When  any  county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be 
notified  of  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  said  summer  course,  he 
shall  notify  all  the  colored  school  teachers  in  his  city  or  county,  and 
said  teachers  shall  be  required  to  attend  said  summer  course  at  least 
one  session  in  every  three  years,  except  prevented  by  sickness;  and 
should  any  teacher  fail  to  attend  one  session,  or  any  part  of  said  sum- 
mer course  for  three  consecutive  school  years,  then  the  county  super- 
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intendent  shall  revoke  said  teacher's  license,  and  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  again  enter  the  profession  as  a  teacher  until  after  he  or 
she  shall  have  attended  at  least  one  session  of  said  summer  session 
of  instruction,  unless  excused  by  the  board  of  education. 

§  5.  The  teachers  in  attending  such  summer  session  may  occupy 
the  rooms  of  the  school,  and  in  all  respects  have  the  same  accommo- 
dations as  the  regular  students  have  during  the  regular  course  of 
instruction,  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  made  for  their 
government  by  the  board  of  education.  They  shall  receive  certifi- 
cates for  proficiency  and  attendance,  and  such  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction as  the  board  of  education  may  think  proper  and  by  rules 
establish. 

§  6.  The  charge  for  board  shall  not  exceed  eight  dollars  per 
month  while  attending  said  sessions,  and  should  it  exceed  that  sum 
the  deficiency  shall  be  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  of  this  school. 

§  7.  All  the  normal  school  buildings  and  the  regular  employees 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education  for  this  purpose 
during  the  above  mentioned  eight  weeks,  without  additional  cost, 
except  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  from  using  any  money  at  his  disposal 
to  further  and  promote  the  objects  of  this  course  of  instruction  among 
the  colored  teachers  in  any  other  part  of  the  state :  provided  that 
state  school  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

2.  In  all  matters  with  reference  to  the  Virginia  normal  and  col- 
legiate institute,  the  board  of  education  shall  approve  the  same  to 
make  them  valid,  and  the  said  board  of  education  is  hereby  made 
responsible  for  the  proper  management  of  the  said  school  in  all  of 
its  departments.  This  shall  apply  to  all  matters  of  the  erection  of 
buildings,  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  all  other  matters,  as  well 
as  to  the  summer  session,  for  the  public  school  teachers. 

3.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  in  all  matters  act  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  education,  and  for  any  failure 
to  do  this  they  may  be  removed  by  the  board  of  education. 

4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  or  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(OoBttnnwl  from  p«c«  40.) 

130.  It  shall  be  lawful,  and  authority  is  hereby  given  to  the  supervisors  of  the 
county,  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  roadway  and  traclc,  depots,  depot  grounds  and  lots, 
station  buildings,  and  other  real  estate  of  a  railroad  company,  and  its  telegraph  lines, 
whose  line  or  lines  pass  through  such  county.  Such  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the  tax 
imposed  upon  other  property  for  county  and  school  purposes,  and  based  upon  the 
assessment  per  mile  of  the  roadway  and  track  made  by  the  state  for  its  purposes. 

SCHOOL  TAXES;  HOW  ASSESSED  AND  COLLECTED. 
Duty  of  commissioners  of  revenue  and  attditor, 

131.  All  taxes  imposed  for  public  free  school  purposes,  whether  by  the  state,  or  by 
or  for  any  county,  or  by  or  for  any  school  district,  shall  be  assessed  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  are  state  and  county  taxes  for  ordinary  purposes ;  and  in 
any  county  or  district  where  such  tax  has  been  levied  by  the  board  of  supervison  of 
the  county,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  therein  to  assess 
and  enter  such  tax  in  the  copies  of  their  land  and  property  books  which  they  return 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  county. 

132.  Where  two  or  more  school  districts  are  included  in  the  same  commissioner's 
district,  it  shall  be  duty  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  when  they  assess 
and  enter  the  school  tax  in  their  land  and  property  books,  to  keep  separate  the 
tax  for  each  school  district,  indicating  by  name  or  number  the  district  wherein 
the  property  is  taxed.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  to  have 
the  land  and  property  books  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  prepared  with 
three  columns,  one  for  entering  the  county  school  levies,  one  for  entering  the  district 
school  levies,  and  the  third  for  entering  the  name  or  number  of  school  district 
wherein  the  property  is  taxed. 

SCHOOL  MONEYS;   HOW  RECEIVED  AND  DISBURSED. 

County  treasurer  to  collect  taxes;  his  duties  and  compensation, 

133.  All  school  mone3rs  to  be  disbursed  in  any  county  shall  be  received,  kept  and 
disbursed  by  the  county  treasurer  thereof,  subject  to  similar  responsibility  as  in  case 
of  other  funds  by  law  committed  to  him.  It  shall  be  his  duty  also  to  receive  and 
ooUect  all  taxes  levied  or  ordered  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  his  county  for  pub- 
lic free  school  purposes  therein,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  and 
subject  to  the  same  provisions,  regulations,  restrictions  and  penalties,  as  are  or  may 
be  prescribed  by  law  for  the  receipt  or  collection  of  county  taxes  and  levies  for 
other  and  ordinary  purposes.  He  shall  keep  the  district  funds  in  separate  accounts 
from  those  of  the  state  and  county ;  but  his  books  shall  show  whence  and  on  what 
accounts  the  moneys  were  severally  derived,  and  by  what  order,  on  what  account. 
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and  to  whom  the  disbursements  were  made.  He  shall  make  disbursements  only  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  or  warrant,  in  writing,  from  the  proper  authority,  in  manner 
and  form  as  in  this  act  prescribed.  For  receiving,  collecting  and  disbursing  taxes  or 
levies  imposed  for  and  by  counties  or  school  districts,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  commissions  and  compensation  allowed  him  by  law  for  receiving,  collecting 
and  disbursing  county  taxes  or  levies,  and  for  other  ordinary  purposes.  His  com- 
pensation for  disbursing  moneys  apportioned  to  the  county  from  the  state  funds,  for 
public  free  school  purposes,  shall  be  a  commission  of  not  exceeding  two  per  centum 
upon  the  amount  thereof,  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  school  board. 

To  pay  to  the  public  free  schools  the  money  set  apart  by  the  constitution  and  laws  for 

their  benefit, 

134.  The  auditor  of  public  accounts,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  land  and 
property  books  of  the  several  commissioners  of  the  revenue  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  make  a  calculation  of  the  gross  sum  of  all  the  funds  applicable  to  public  free 
school  purposes  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  which  amount  he  shall  report  ninety  per 
centum  thereof  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  an  approximate  basis 
for  distribution,  whereupon  said  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  at  once 
make  out  and  furnish  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  a  distributive  statement  of  the 
amounts  due  the  several  counties  and  corporations  in  the  state  upon  this  approximate 
basis.  Upon  receipt  of  such  statement,  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  shall  issue 
his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  state  in  favor  of  the  superintendent  of  each 
county  or  corporation,  for  the  amount  which  each  county  or  corporation* is  entitled 
to  receive  under  said  statement,  which  warrant,  when  endorsed  by  said  county  or 
corporation  superintendent  to  the  treasurer  of  his  county  or  corporation,  as  herein- 
after provided  by  the  second  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
state,  or  shall  be  accepted  from  such  county  or  corporation  treasurer  as  cash  in  aU 
settlements  for  public  revenue  made  by  him  with  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  so 
far  as  paid  by  the  warrants  hereinafter  provided  for. 

135.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county  or  corporation  shall,  upon  the 
receipt  of  such  warrant,  endorse  the  same  to  and  deposit  it  with  the  treasurer  of  his 
county  or  corporation,  taking  his  receipt  therefor,  who  shall  enter  the  same  upon  his 
books  as  a  credit  to  said  superintendent  of  schools. 

136.  All  warrants  drawn  by  district  school  boards  of  trustees  upon  the  public 
school  fund  of  the  state  as  now  provided  by  law,  shall,  if  approved  by  the  county  or 
corporation  superintendent,  be  taken  up  by  him,  and  his  own  warrants  issued  there- 
for, which  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  or  corporation  out  of  any 
state  funds  collected  by  him.  The  county  or  corporation  superintendent  may  issue 
his  warrants  in  such  sums,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  in  which  case  the  warrant  shall 
be  for  the  amount  due  as  will  best  suit  the  convenience  of  the  payee;  but  in  no  case 
shall  he  issue  his  warrants  for  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  the  warrant  received 
by  him  from  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  nor  shall  the  county  or  corporation  treas- 
urer pay  any  warrant  upon  the  state  fund  unless  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  his 
county  or  corporation,  nor  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  the  said  superintendent 
has  credit  for.  Any  superintendent  who  shall  issue  warrants  to  an  aggregate  amount 
greater  than  is  provided  by  this  section,  and  any  treasurer  who  shall  pay  any  war- 
rant upon  the  state  fund  aforesaid  in  violation  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
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"  INTELLIQENCE." 

A  lire  semi-monthly  Joarnal  for  Taactaen.  Oat  of  the  imwl  rate.  Ad  entirely  new  thing  in 
•dnoational  Jooroallim.    Premium  and  club  olTen  unparalleled.    Bend  fbr  fipee  sample. 

"  THE  WEEK'S  CURRENT." 

A  large  weekly  Journal  of  current  erents  for  school  use:  clean,  ftall,  compact,  entertaining  and  ttie 
cheapest  and  best  upper-grade  supplementary  reading  in  tne  market.  Ten  trial  copies  for  ten  cents. 
8aTe  yonr  postal  cards.    TvU  whether  yon  wish  copies  all  alike  or  different. 

GRADED  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Four  grades.  1st,  8d,  8d  and  4th  readers.  Special  and  unique  dcTioss  fbr  training  children  to  be 
••  wide  awake ' '  when  thev  rmi .  Real  *•  monotony  kilters  "  and  '*  eye-openeis."  The  children  ei^oy 
fhem.    No  firee  copies.    Bend  ten  one  cent  sUmps  for  ten  trial  copies  of  the  grade  you  wish. 
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DOMESTIC ! 

Thi8  cat  Bhows  the  New  Style  ot 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introducing. 

Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "  Domestic "  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
Question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agenu  wanted.     Address 

Domeatio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoloBy  all  DCALERSThrouohoutThc  WORLD 
GOLD  MEOAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BsUbltalMd  in  I8S7. 

8«|Mrler  B«ila  of  Om^w  mmd  Tim,  iiiiiiil 

with  \k»  bMt  Mmtmrf  Bmmgim^tt  fbr  C»mek$t, 

SehooU,  Fmrw,  Fmetorim,  Oomrt-h&mmt,  #%• 

aterau,  ItaMT  CUtkt.  mc  F^ltw  WwrramUi. 

Vavmuh  *  Tim,  UM  K.  MSi..  CtodnMl. 


LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag ;  RoM   L«af  Fine  Cut  Chewing ;  NtVY  Clippings,  uid  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quflJity  considered? 


SO H O O L^MTJS I_0_B  O OIC:S . 

THE  BONO  OREBTINO. 

By  L.  O.  iMiasoic.  Foa  Hmh  and  NoaMAL  8oboou.  AoAoainiBi,  SBMiWAani.  avo  OoixaoiL 
A  book  of  100  Urge  octeTO  pacM.  roDtalnlng  S2  harmoolMd  tongt  of  th«  higbatt  character,  Iwth  la 
words  and  matic;  also  Voc%l  BzercltM  ai*d  Solfagglot,  and  diractlona  for  Vooal  GnlUira.  The  pnb- 
llsbera  are  oonfldent  that  thli  will  be  a  moet  latlefactory  book. 

Sand  00  cents  (tha  retell  price)  for  sp«elmen  copy.    |<i  par  doien. 

CHILDREN'S  SONGS    AND  HOW  TO  SING  THEM. 

Worn  Common  Sohool*.  BnHorsed  by  Chrlntlne  Nllnoo,  Theo.  Tbomas,  and  olhi«ra  Anv  aohool 
■inilo*tr«ohar  wfll  be  at  once  oaptivnted  by  the  charming,  genial  cfanracter  of  the  souga,  whieli  are  84 
la  number.  By  Wii.  L.  Toiiuva.  Teacher's  Bdihon,  T6  cents;  f7.20  per  doaen.  Scholar'B  BditioB, 
80  cents ;  |3  per  doaen.  

GEMS   FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS. 
A  charming  collection  ot  gonial  Uttl«  songs  for  Primarv  Bcliools,  Elndergartens,  and  the  ChUdrsn 
at  Home     Twenty  six  Pictures  and  sixty-two  Songs.     By   Bliiabeth  U.  Bmerson  and  Gertrude 
Swayne,  aaslated  by  L.  0.  Bmerson.    Mailed  for  the  reteil  price,  80  cents.    Price  per  doaen,  18. 

OLIVER  DITSON  St  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  Ditson  ft  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 

MAURY'S  NEVSTg EOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices: 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |r.a8. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i.aa 

MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

OUR  iNWsCHOOrAIDS":^*-^!^ 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $i;  half  set  tec.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10, 15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  It  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.    Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 

FiNB  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Fft, 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
jMT  liBXIlVGTOlf ,  CINCINIVATI  AlVD  liOUISTIIiliE,  *«[ 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AWD  IVORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  EOUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARL0TTESVILLE,WAYNE8B0K0\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

IL.OXJISVILIL.E    ANO    OINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

IVastaTllle,  Meniphts  and  Texas  Points, 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  A8  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
yon  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va, 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  ft  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailed  School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 

'  Send  for   Descriptive   Circulars. *%M[ 
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TEACHERS, 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 

Send  for  our  •'Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies'*  atid  copy  of  "Modem   Home  and 
School.'*     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,   IND. 

WEBSmm'S   UNABRIDGED^ 


In  Sh— p,  Bu«sU  md  Tuf  fc<y  Btadinqs. 


/^XVP  Webater-it  has  ifSISbo  Worda, 
\jtXdJL     39<M>  £nj^raTln(^  and  a  New 


Biographical  iNctlonarr. 

tandard  In  Gov't  Printing  Offi< 
32,000  copies  in  Public  Schools. 


Sale  20  to  1  of  any  other  neries. 
aid  to  make  a  Family  intellieent 
Best  help  for  SCHOIAR8. 
TEACKEBS  and  SCHOOLS. 
It  is  Standard  Authority  witli  tl^e  V.  8.  8a- 
nreme  Court,  and  is  recommended  by  the 
State  Supta  of  Schools  in  36  Staten. 
4^  The  Tocabulary  contains  3O0O  more  wordn 
than  are  foond  in  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

The  Unabridged  is  now  supplied,  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional cost,  with  DBNlSOirS 
PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

**The  neatest  improTement  in  book-making  that 
naa  been  made  In  a  hondred  years.** 

Pablished  by  O.  *  €.  MERBIAM 


A  LilraiT  in  M 


In  the  quantity  of  matter  it  conti 
ia  l>eIieTed  to  be  the  largest  Toloma 
published,  being  sufficient  to  make 
75  12mo  volumes  that  usually  sell  ftxr 

$1.25  each. 

Tbe  Family  Elicator. 

It  will  answer  thousands  of  qnestlona 
to  the  wide-awake  child.  Itlsaaer- 
er-present  and  reliable  Skshool- 
Mmi^^r  to  the  whole  Camily 

S,S,ffenUd. 


low  to  Buy  It 

**  Every  Fanner  should  give  his 
sons  two  or  three  square  rods  of 
ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avails 
of  which  they  may  buy  it.  Every  Me- 
ohanlo  should  put  a  receiving  box 
in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
house,  to  catch  the  stray  pennies  for 
the  like  purpose.— AfoM.  Ltfe  Boat, 
A  CO.,  Springfield,  Biass. 


SOUTHERN  BIVOUM 


F*er  Vear. 

20cenU 
Single  Copy. 


1  ue  mon  V^  popnlar 
,  pAppr  devotod  to  aoienea.  xnecbanios,  en^ 
ginoHrinsr.  discoveries,  inventions  and  patents 
ever  published.  Every. nnmber  iilnstrated  with 
I  splendid  onjrravincs.  This  publication,  famishes 
a  most  valunblo  encyclopedia  of  ipfonnaiion  which 
no  person  should  bo  vithont.  The  popularitj  el 
the  bciENTiFio  American  is  snoh  that  ita  cir- 
culation nearly  equals  tb-it  of  all  other  papers  of 
Its  class  corab»ned.  Price.  $3.20  a  year.  Disooant 
toCnhs.  Sold  by  all  c^wsdealers.  MUKN  *  CO.. 
Publishers.  No.  9S1  Broadwaj.  N.  Y. 

-  "^  A      Mnnn  ft  Co.  bare 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS' ORGAN 

^PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 
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OrTi,.,^ 


Seven  Years* 

practice      before 

n,nd  have  prepared 


kindred  thoua- 
in  the 


ifiL'Trt    1-  - -    _ 

una  A  I' I  or  patents  _ 

Unitvd  .'-  foreign  coantriea. 

1  .LVi'Ris.  irks.     Copyrights, 

—     Ajini^iiuitni^,  mnd  n  \  other  papers  for 

•pcnrmir  to  inrtntore  their  richu  in  the 

Uuit*d  Siat«fe^   Can*i1a.    England.  , Franca^ 

fs^mianf  and  (Stb*r  fi'r^-fjfn  countries,  pre- 

par^^ri  »t  HhortneMcfl  ]■  n«i  on  reasonable  terms. 

inforuii^iion  •«  to  ftLtwuiimg  patents  cheei^ 

ftjllj  eriv^n  tntk„at  e1inr.:.>.    Rand-bpoln  of 

infoMrtii(itHn    ftL^t    tri<".     Patents   obtained 

el^rcFHu:]!  Mnnn  ^  r^j,  m*  ij-i>  icf^din  the  Bcientifio 
A m «f  1  r fl Ti  f  r-fl.  Tb n  ■  d ^n Ti T  n t'  -»  of  such  notice  la 
^f  • '  I ■■— -  ■ ..  „1  hr  JiM  p-^fj"  ■!■  -  ^^ho  wish  to  dispose 

^     ^^-.^._   iiCTN'N    Jk    CO.*   Ofllos 
AHXBiCAii,  8S1  Broads 


dwsj.  New  York. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


•    ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

8MiipI«  Oppy  and 
Introdnotioii  Priod. 

MURDOCH'S  ANAI^TTIC  BI^OCUTiajy  (i) $1.00 

E€I«£€TIC  €0]IIPI.1:T£  BOOK-KEBPIBTG  (2) (IO 

NORTON'S  CHEimSTRT-'-Coniplete  (3) 1.10 

WHITIB'S  ORAI«  lifiSSONS  IN  NUMBER  <4) 60 

IBCIiEOTIC  SCHOOI^  OEOMETRT  (5) 60 

RAT^NEW  ASTRONOMT(6) l.ao 

(1)  NOW  READY.  ANALYTIC  ELOCUTION,  by  the  well-known  veteran 
Actor,  Reader^  and  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Jambs  £.  MiTftDOCH,  author  of  A  Plea. 
FOR  Spoken  Language.  A  complete  and  practical  exposition  of  the  oqly  true  and 
scientific  method  of  developing  the  speaking  voice.  Fully  illustrated  by  numerous 
extracts  from  the  best  sources,  to  whiih  are  added  seventy  pages  of  selected  Read- 
ings.    1 2mo.  doth,  half  roan,  504  pages. 

(2)  NOW  READY.  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  BOOK-KEEPING.  By  Ira 
Mayhew.  The  cheapest  and  most  practical  Work  yet  offered  on  this  subject.  Its 
methods  have  been. tested  by  25  years  experience.  Double  Entry  is  clearly  eluci- 
dated. Many  new  and  valuable  special  forms  suggested.  150  pages,  half  roan. 
JOy  and  Blanks  also  marly  ready. 

(3)  NOW  READY.  New  Edition  of  Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  completed 
by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  Organic  Chemistry,    Half  roan,  504  pages,  i2mo. 

(4)  READY  DECEMBER  15.  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER.  For  Teach- 
ers. By  E.  E.  White,  A.  M.  This  work  is  not  simply  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  but 
an.  exhaustive  treatise  containing  the  Exercises  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  in  the  in- 
struction of  primary  classes  in  number.  It  is  a  Complete  and  practical  Guide,  indis- 
pensable'to  every  teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

(5)  ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  GEOMETRY.  A  revision  of  Evan^s  School  Geome- 
try, by  J.  J.  Burns,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  O.;  formerly  Ohio 
State  School  Commissioner.  In  this  revision  the  work  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
<*  New  Geometry/'  and  is  especially  adapted  to  High  Schools  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  exercises  and  original  demonstrations.     i2mo.,  half  roan,  155  pages. 

(6)  READY  JANUARY  1, 1885.  RAY'S  ASTRONOMY,  revised  by  the  author, 
S.  H.  Peabody,  Regent  of  University  of  IlUonois,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of 
astronomical  science.  All  recent  established  discoveries  are  included,  especially 
those  relating  to  solar  and  planetary  physics.     i2mo.;  half  roan,  about  350  pages. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


The  Best  TexUBooks  for  Students. 

A  Complete  Series— The  *^  Pioneer"  Series — 
Fully  Up  with  the  Times. 


Profewor  O.  R.  wxjbLIS;  Editor. 

WOODS  OBJECT    LESSONS  IN  BOTANY. 
For  beginners.    346  pages.     i2ino.y  cloth.    Price,  for  exAmination,  |i.cx>.     Re- 
Uil,  I1.25. 

WOOD'S  BOTANIST  AND  PLORIST. 
The  best  Field  and  Forest  Botany.    447  pages.     x2ino»  half  leather.    Price*  for 
examination,  ^1.75.    ReUil,  I2.25. 

WOOD'S  CLASS  BOOK  IN  BOTANY. 

The  standard  book,  including  all  the  flora  east  of  the  Mississippi,  North  and  %Soath. 
Contains  the  t>est  introduction  to  the  morphology  of  plants.  Has  about  500  mofc-e 
different  species  than  any  other  single  Flora.  832  pages.  8vo,  half  leather.  Price, 
for  examination,  ^2.50.     Retail,  I3.00. 

WOOD  AND  STEELE'S  FOURTEEN  WEEKS  IN  BOTANY. 

For  the  amateur,  and  an  interesting  and  instructive  reading  book.  I2mo,  cloth. 
Price,  for  examination,  $1. CO. 

WOOD'S   BOTANICAL  APPARATUS. 
Consists  of  tin  trunk,  1 6^x1 1  ^  sheets  of  absorption  (drying)  paper,  wise  netting, 
knife,  troweh  tweezers,  lens,  straps,  and  Wood's  Plant  Record.     Essential  for  Field 
work.    Price,  |8.oo.     By  the  dozen,  $5.60  each. 

WOOD'S  PLANT  RECORDS. 
Wood's  Plant  Record.     Plain ;  4to,  cloth.     Price,  for  examination,  55  cents.  . 
Wood's  Plant  Record,  with  King's  Check  Tablet.    Price,  for  examination  55  cents. 
Morgan's  Plant  Record.     Price,  for  examination,  40  cents. 

Far  full  description  and  sample  copies ^  address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York  and  Chicago. 

J.  W.  TfiAOESTON,  Agent,  Atlanta,  Qa. 
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WM.  ELLIS  JONES,  PJRINTEE,  tWELPTH  ST, 


CPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS 

'^  ARE  THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

Throughout  the  United  States  schools  which  have  attaine;id  tjnt  highest  profi- 
ciency in  practical  writing,  without  a  special  teacher,  have  used  and  are  using  the 
SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM,  which  include* 

THE  TRACINO  COURSE, 

THE  SHORTER  COURSE, 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE- 

Complete  for. Every- Requirement. 

Send  25  cents  for  "  THEORY  OF  SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP." 


W 


HITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING 


Aims  to  Do  a  Few  Things  Well. 

It  Teacbee:  i,  to  mike  working  drawings,  to  scale,  of  any  simple  object;   2,  to 

.   execute  such  drawings  so  accurately  that  the  article  represented  may  be  made  BY 

A  MECHANIC,  following  these  drawing*:,  with  certainty  and  f^iecision;  3,  to 

make  a  drawing  giving  a  faithful   representation  of  the  appearance  of '  • 

simple  objects,  either  singly  or  in  groups ;  4'.  to  compose  an  origioal 

design ,.suitable  for  the  decoration  of  any  object  ot  general, use. 

White's  System  provides  definite  courses  of  study  for  all  grades. 

FtiU    Information  and  fepecimen   Pag-es    Furnished    Free  on  Application. 

y^lementary  physiology  and  0ygiene, 

^^  Having  special  reference  1:0  the  effects  of 

Sumulants  and  Narcotics  on  the  Human  Systeito. 

By  WILLIAM  THAYER  SMITH,  M.  p.,  Dartmouth  Medical  College. 
An  original  and  siriking  work,  as  remarkable  for  its  judicious  omission  of  untm- 
poriaiit  details  as  for  its  masierly  treatment  of  the  essentials  of  the  science. 

**  So  far  as  we  can  see    *     *     *    it  is  the  most  complete  treatise,  in  a  concise  fopn, 
yet  given  tq  the  American  reader." — Every  Other  Saturday^  Oct,  ntk^  1884.  , 
Full  cloth.     Richly  illustrAted  with  colored  plates  and  wood  cuts.     Orcr  200  pages. 
Introduction  Price,  50  cts.     Copies  sent  for  examination,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  Introduction  Price,     Specimen  pages  free  on  applicaiion. 


P 


ISH'SPEW  ARITHMETICS. 


BRIEF,  YET  COMPLETE ;  PRACTICAL,  NOT  PUZZLING. 
Judicious  in   Selection  of  Topics. 

Thoroughly  Inductive  in  Treatment. 

Fish's  Arithmetic,  Number  One ;  Full  Cloth  ;  Illustrated;    158  pages.     Introductory 

Price,  30c.     Fish's  Arithmetic,  Number  Two;  Cloth;  Leather  Back; 

336  pages.     Introductory  Price,  6dc.    Copies  for  examination 

sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Introductory  Prices. 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  List,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application,  contaitiing 
title  and  descriptions  of  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  popular  school-books,  maps, 
charts,  etc. 

IVISON,  EAREMO,  TAYLOR  &  CO,  PlIllMm. 

753  and  755  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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Vol  Z7I.  ^climond,  7a.,  Harch,  1885.  No.  3. 

Moral  Training  in  Oommon  Schools. 

It  has  always  been  customary  to  view  the  public  school  as  having 
a  distinctly  moral  purpose.  "Without  exerting  or  ripening  into 
ethical  potency,*'  says  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  "knowledge  is  not  power, 
but  weakness,  and  is  nearly  as  likely  to  arm  the  bad  as  the  good  ele- 
ments of  the  soul  and  of  society/'  This  idea  meets  us  constantly  in 
the  expression  of  statesmen  and  philosophers  with  reference  to  the 
schools  and  in  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which  their  work  is  de- 
fined, but  at  the  same  time  the  question  is  also  constantly  arising 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  schools  in  the  moral  development  of  the 
people  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  set  effort  in  that  direction  or  is  to 
be  expected  as  one  of  the  results  of  intellectual  training.  Whenever 
the  latter  view  prevails,  there  is  a  disposition  to  limit  the  schools 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  a  narrow,  intellectual  drill  and  to  impart- 
ing such  elements  of  knowledge  as  are  required  for  ordinary  business 
purposes. 

Against  this  tendency  there  is  at  present  a  strong  protest  in  all 
countries,  so  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  best  thought  of 
the  day  in  afiirming  that  moral  training  must  be  treated  as  a  distinct 
part  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  Until  recently  it  has  been  left 
to  the  chance  effects  of  the  necessary  discipline,  combined  with  those 
vag^e  and  too  often  wearisome  talks  about  conduct,  that  serious- 
minded  adults  generally  feel  it  their  duty  to  inflict  upon  the  young. 
This  sort  of  effort  is  as  far  as  possible  from  any  pedagogic  ideal  of 
training.  What  such  an  ideal  requires  as  a  method  of  moral  training 
is  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  teachers  who  have  achieved  succcsss 
in  this  particular. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  kind  is  the  work  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  at  Rugby.  Readers  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
by  Dean  Stanley,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  in  his  administration  of 
the  school  the  great  master  exemplified  all  the  virtues  that  he  form- 
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ally  inculcated.  The  conditions  of  Rugby  were  widely  different  from 
those  of  country  day  schools ;  nevertheless,  in  the  latter  also  it  will 
be  found  that  the  union  of  example  and  precept  is  essential  to  effective 
moral  training.  We  cannot  recall  the  name  of  Arnold  without  re- 
membering that  he  brought  to  his  work  rare  talents.  He  had  a 
perfectly  clear  notion  of  what  constitutes  the  moral  quality  of  actions 
and  the  advantage  of  a  settled  belief  in  the  S3rstem  of  Christian  ethics, 
while  his  study  of  philosophy  and  history,  as  well  as  his  observations 
of  men,  enabled  him  to  understand  the  motives  which  control  human 
actions,  the  standards  by  which  those  actions  are  to  be  judged,  and 
the  sort  of  action  that  is  right  in  the  several  relations  of  life. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  such  high  qualifications  in  ordinary  teachers. 
Their  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  their  observations  of 
life,  are  limited ;  they  must  take  their  notions  of  ethics  and  of  the 
means  by  which  the  consciences  and  the  conduct  of  pupils  may  be 
improved  largely  at  second  hand ;  hence  arises  the  need  of  definite 
and  detailed  directions  to  guide  teachers  in  this  important  part  of 
their  work. 

The  teacher  who  examines  himself  with  reference  to  the  subject  is 
likely  to  discover  that  his  notions  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  or  pos- 
sible for  a  child  are  formed  in  part  from  his  conviction  of  what  is 
right  or  wrong  for  himself  and  in  part  from  the  effect  that  the  child's 
acts  have  upon  himself  in  respect  to  irritating  or  interfering  with  him. 
He  will  probably  be  forced  to  admit  that  he  confounds  the  inexpe- 
dient with  the  wrong  in  his  discipline,  and  if  he  asks  himself  in  all 
sincerity  '*  How  shall  I  develop  the  moral  susceptibilities  of  the  child, 
how  improve  his  conduct?"  he  will  be  unable  to  answer,  from  sim- 
ple ignorance  of  those  mental  states  and  processes  that  determine 
conduct  and  character,  viz.,  feeling  and  will. 

So  many  teachers  have  made  such  acknowledgments  to  me  that  I 
am  satisfied  earnest  self  examination  generally  results  in  a  teacher 
realizing  the  need  of  particular  preparation  for  this  part  of  his  work 
and  puts  him  upon  the  search  for  the  means  of  such  preparation. 
The  standard  works  upon  moral  philosophy  are  profiuble  reading 
in  this  connection. 

Here  again,  also,  I  would  call  attention  to  Sully's  Psychology.  It 
is  a  large  book  and  a  profound  book,  but  I  know  of  no  work  that 
discusses  matters  more  clearly  and  intelligibly  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  none  in  which  the  endeavor  has  been  so  successfully  made  to 
show  the  bearing  of  what  is  known  about  the  phases  of  the  mind 
upon  the  practical  work  of  education. 
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The  section  on  the  cultivation  of  emotion,  following  the  discussion 
of  simple  feeling,  chapter  1 1 ;  on  the  training  of  the  moral  faculty, 
following  the  discussion  of  the  complex  feelings,  chapter  12;  on  the 
training  of  the  will  and  the  active  organs,  following  the  discussion  of 
the  will,  chapter  13 ;  and  on  the  conditions  of  discipline,  following 
the  discussion  of  complex  action,  chapter  14,  are  exactly  what  most 
teachers  need  as  a  means  of  indicating  how  the  knowledge  of  mental 
phenomena  is  to  be  applied  in  the  moral  culture  of  children. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  last  named  section  are  so  discrim- 
inating in  reference  to  the  scope  and  limitations  of  the  teacher's 
power  in  the  matter  of  moral  training  that  I  cannot  resist  the  inclina- 
tion to  quote  them  entire : 

DISCIPLINK  OF  THE  HOMB  AND  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  home  i&  the  garden  of  moral  character.  If  the  will  and  moral  character  are 
not  nourished  and  strengthened  here,  they  will  fare  but  ill  when  transplanted  into 
the  more  artificial  surroundings  of  school  life.  In  the  home  the  whole  life  is  in  a 
manner  brought  under  the  superyision  of  the  educator.  Not  only  so,  the  strong  and 
close  affection  which  grows  up  between  the  parent  and  child  gives  a  unique  char- 
acter to  the  home  discipline.  On  the  one  side,  the  mother  is  solicitous  about  her 
charge  as  the  teacher  cannot  be,  and  is  far  better  able  as  well  as  much  more  strongly 
disposed  to  study  his  moral  peculiarities.  On  the  other  side,  the  child's  feeling  of 
dependence  and  his  love  are  strong  forces  tending  from  the  first  in  the  direction  of 
obedience.  Here  then  the  foundations  of  character  have  to  be  laid  if  they  are  to  be 
laid  at  all.  The  relations  of  home,  moreover,  serve  to  bring  out  and  exercise  all  the 
moral  habits ;  not  only  the  rougher  virtues  of  obedience,  veracity,  the  sense  of  right 
and  justice,  &c.,  but  the  more  delicate  virtues  of  sympathy,  kindliness,  and  self 
sacrifice. 

Contrasted  with  this  the  discipline  of  the  school  has  but  a  very  restricted  moral 
effect.  The  immediate  object  of  school  discipline  is  indeed  not  moral  training  at  all, 
but  rather  the  carrying  on  of  the  special  business  of  the  school,  namely,  teaching. 
Incidentally  the  management  of  a  school  necessarily  does  subserve  moral  education, 
calling  forth  habits  of  obedience,  orderliness,  industry,  deference,  &c.  And  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities  for  training  the  will  and 
forming  the  character  of  his  pupils.  The  limitations  here  are  obvious.  The  first  is 
the  restricted  range  of  life  brought  under  the  master's  control.  School  occupations 
are  a  kind  of  artificial  addition  to  the  child's  natural  life,  and  offer  but  little  play  for 
his  characteristic  tastes  and  inclinations.  Again,  since  the  teacher  has  to  do  with 
numbers  there  must  necessarily  be  wanting  the  aid  of  those  moral  forces  of  close  in- 
dividual sympathy  and  strong  personal  attachment  which  play  so  important  a  part  in 
home  discipline. 

These  defects  are,  however,  made  good  to  some  extent  by  the  presence  of  a  new 
agency  in  the  school,  namely,  that  of  public  opinion.  We  have  already  touched  on 
the  effect  of  this  in  shaping  and  giving  strength  to  the  growing  moral  sentiment  of 
the  individual.    To  this  must  now  be  added  that  the  existence  of  public  opinion,  of 
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a  mass  of  corporate  feeling  on  the  side  of  order  and  right  condact,  is  a  powerful  force 
working  in  the  direction  of  good  conduct.  Such  a  body  of  sentiment  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  be,  in  these  days  at  least,  a  necessary  support  of  the  master's  authority.  It 
is  to  the  schoolmaster  what  public  opinion  is  to  the  ruler  of  a  state.  School  experi- 
ence familiarizes  the  mind  of  the  boy  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  society; 
that  the  command  to  be  brave  or  truthful  is  enjoined  by  the  voice  not  of  an  individ- 
ual but  of  a  community.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  regulate  his  actions  by  a  reference 
to  a  social  law  and  a  common  rule  of  conduct* 

The  eflfect  of  the  ideal  school  r^ime,  the  master  removed  at  a  certain  distance,  in- 
spiring a  feeling  of  awe,  the  little  society  of  the  school  sustaining  his  authority  and 
following  out  the  principles  and  spirit  of  his  discipline  even  in  the  playground  and 
in  his  absence,  is  to  cultivate  a  certain  type  of  moral  character  which  is  in  a  manner 
supplementary  to  that  specially  cultivated  by  home  surroundings.  The  mind  ac- 
quires a  manly  tone  of  self  reliance,  and  the  severer  virtues,  obedience  and  respect 
for  law,  courage,  ambition,  sense  of  honor  and  of  justice,  are  nourished.  Where  this 
r^ime  is  happily  favored  by  the  presence  of  a  fine  and  admirable  personal  character 
in  the  governor  and  of  a  healthy  and  lofty  public  spirit  among  the  governed,  it  is 
capable,  as  we  know,  of  doing  much  to  mould  the  permanent  character. 

INSTRUCTION   BY   CONVERSATION. 

The  teacher  who  cultivates  the  art  of  conversing  with  children  will 
find  this  a  great  power  in  their  moral  training.  Occasional  and  ap- 
parently impromptu  talks,  growing  out  of  occurrences  in  the  school 
room  or  on  the  playground,  pointed  by  allusions  to  history  or  apt 
passages  from  literature,  are  often  wonderfully  impressive,  I  recall 
at  this  moment  an  incident  on  the  point  in  the  life  of  Sir  Charles 
Reed.  "  His  first  movement  towards  religious  decision,  he  was 
wont,"  says  his  son  and  biographer,  "  to  trace  back  again  to  one  Sun- 
day evening  when  his  mother  had  been  speaking  about  his  future 
course  and  asking  what  he  meant  to  be.  She  read  to  him  the  ac- 
count given  by  Bunyan  of  the  Interpreter's  house.  *  So  he  led  him 
into  a  private  room,  and  bid  his  man  open  a  door ;  the  which,  when 
he  had  done,  Christian  saw  the  picture  of  a  very  grave  person  hang- 
ing up  against  the  wall,  and  this  was  the  fashion  of  it :  it  had  eyes 
lifted  up  to  Heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his  hand,  the  law  of  truth 
was  written  upon  his  lips,  the  world  was  behind  his  back.  It  stood 
as  if  it  pleaded  with  men,  and  a  crown  of  gold  did  hang  over  his 
head.'  This  picture  was  henceforth  stamped  upon  the  boy's  mind. 
Forty  years  after,  in  addressing  a  congregation  of  children,  he  said 
that  it  was  that  evening  spent  with  his  mother  that  witnessed  his  ear- 
liest resolve  to  be  like  the  man  whose  picture  hung  upon  the  Inter- 
preter's wall."  In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  a  little  book 
published  in  1856,  entitled  Elementary  Moral  Lessons  for  Schools 
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and  Families,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  excellent,  but  it  consists 
too  larf^ely  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  unknown  persons  narrated  by 
unknown  authors.  Similar  incidents  drawn  from  history  or  the 
writings  of  authors  who  employ  a  vigorous,  lively  style  would  be 
more  effective. 

MANNERS. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  where  the  entire  organization  of  the  school 
is  adapted  to  produce  a  bracing  moral  atmosphere  around  the  pupils 
rude  manners  will  not  be  fostered.  The  extent  to  which  politeness 
shall  be  made  a  matter  of  formal  instruction  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. I  have  known  teachers  who  went  so  far  as  to  teach  their 
pupils  the  niceties  of  conventional  etiquette,  and  with  excellent  effect. 
In  such  a  shifting  state  of  society  as  our  own  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see what  may  result  from  so  simple  an  experiment.  Of  Andrew 
Crawford,  a  teacher  whose  instruction  Abraham  Lincoln  once  en- 
joyed, it  is  recorded  that  ''  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of 
education  he  also  taught  manners.  One  scholar  would  be  introduced 
by  another,  while  walking  round  the  log  school  room,  to  all  the  boys 
and  girls,  taught  to  bow  properly,  and  otherwise  acquire  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  life."  This  advantage  was  evidendy  not  thrown  away 
on  the  future  President — Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Rural 
Schools;  Circular  of  Information^  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu* 
cation,  

Diversions  in  School  Work. 

BY    MISS    MANTIE   E.   BALDWIN. 

No  matter  how  wide-awake  and  enthusiastic  a  teacher  may  be,  the 
routine  of  the  school-room  sometimes  becomes  monotonous  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  At  such  times,  it  is  well  to  vary  the  usual  pro- 
gram by  introducing  some  exercise  to  divert  the  minds  of  all.  This 
diversion  should  be  something  that  is  practical  and  necessary  for  the 
pupils  to  know.  Something  that  belongs  to  the  stock  of  general 
information  which  every  person  must  accumulate  during  his  course 
through  life. 

The  diversion  then,  has  a  two-fold  object :  first,  to  secure  rest  or 
change,  which  is  rest  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term ;  and  second,  to 
teach  some  one  of  the  valuable  little  things  so  necessary  to  be  known. 

This  diversion  should  be  brief,  occupying  not  more  than  five  or 
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ten  minutes  time ;  and  it  should  be  one  in  which  every  pupil  will  take 
an  interest.  It  requires  care  and  tact  to  know  just  what  diversion  to 
present  at  certain  times.  It  would  be  well  to  ^ard  gainst  intro- 
ducing^ them  too  frequently.  The  regular  program  should  not  be 
broken  in  upon  except  in  cases  where  circumstances  seem  absolutely 
to  require  a  change.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  attendance  and  to 
prevent  tardiness,  these  diversions  may  occasionally  be  given  in  the 
morning  at  the  opening  exercises.  Not  every  morning,  however,  as 
even  the  diverson  may  cease  to  interest ;  but  at  irregular  intervals 
when  pupils  are  least  expecting  anything  of  the  kind.  Those  who 
are  tardy  will  find,  to  their  regret,  that  they  have  missed  something 
interesting  and  will  be  stimulated  to  be  regular  and  prompt  in  the 
future,  that  these  bits  of  novelty  may  not  escape  them.  On  some 
rainy  day  perhaps  both  teacher  and  pupils  may  feel  dull  and  spiridess, 
and  the  regular  work  will  drag  heavily  along.  Set  aside  the  pro- 
gram for  a  few  minutes.  Give  attention  to  some  exercise  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and  enter  vigorously  into  it.  Then,  after  this  brief  interval 
resume  the  usual  work.  All  will  feel  greatly  benefited  by  the  litde 
variation  and  will  take  up  the  usual  work  with  renewed  vigor. 

These  variations  may  serve  still  another  purpose.  The  teacher 
may  desire  to  introduce  composition  in  some  one  of  its  many  forms. 
If  this  be  the  case,  no  pleasanter  or  more  successful  plan  can  be  pur- 
sued than  to  give  a  short  preparatory  exercise  at  a  time  when  the 
grammar  classes  usually  recite.  In  this  case,  however,  it  might  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  be  discreetly  silent  as  to  the  real  object  of  this 
diversion.  Pupils  may  often  be  brought  into  active  composition 
work,  without  being  aware  that  it  is  such,  and  thus  the  usual  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  introducing  this  necessary  subject  may  be  over- 
come. A  few  of  these  diversions  will  now  be  briefly  given.  The 
fertile  brain  of  the  teacher  can  readily  devise  many  more. 

I.  Measurements.  Have  each  pupil  tell  how  far  he  thinks  the 
ceiling  is  from  the  floor.  Put  these  numbers  in  a  column  on  the 
blackboard.  Then  have  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  careful  pupils 
actually  measure  the  distance.  Compare  the  estimated  distance  with 
the  real,  to  see  how  correct  the  judgment  of  the  pupils  has  been. 
It  is  astonishing  and  amusing  to  see  what  widely  different  estimates 
will  be  made,  and  how  few  will  form  a  correct  idea  of  distance  in  any 
direction.  Have  them  give  the  circumference  of  some  tree  near  the 
school  building.  Then  let  one  actually  measure  it,  after  which  com- 
pare figures.  In  the  same  manner  give  the  length  of  the  school- 
room, the  width  of  the  windows,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  school- 
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yard,  the  circumference  of  the  stove-pipe,  the  height  of  a  pupil,  or 
of  the  teacher,  etc.  Training  pupils  in  measuring  with  the  eye  helps 
them  greatly  in  forming  correct  judgments  with  regard  to  things 
about  them.  The  same  plan  may  be  pursued  with  regard  to  quan- 
tity ;  as  of  wood  or  coal,  water,  etc.     Also  comparison  of  distances. 

2.  Clock  face.  Litde  people  need  to  be  taught  how  to  tell  the  time 
of  day,  and  to  learn  the  value  of  minutes  and  hours. 

For  them,  then,  the  teacher  may  present  several  devices  by  which 
this  may  be  learned.  The  hour  and  minute  hands  may  be  readily 
moved  to  any  position  on  the  dial  and,  at  each  change  of  position, 
the  teacher  may  require  one  of  the  pupils  lo  tell  the  time  indicated. 
In  case  there  is  no  clock  in  the  school-room,  a  dial  can  be  drawn 
upon  the  board.  Let  the  older  ones  at  the  same  time  obtain  answers 
to  such  questions  as  these:  At  what  time  between  7  and  8  o'clock 
will  the  hour  and  minute  hands  be  together?  or  opposite?  or  at  right 
angles? 

Or,  comparision  of  time  at  different  places ;  as,  it  is  noon  here, 
what  time  is  it  on  ths  opposite  side  of  the  globe?  or  at  a  point  half 
way  between  ?  Numerous  other  similar  exercises  might  be  given, 
but  the  teacher  can  devise  these  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  pupils. 

3.  Reading.  The  teacher  may,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  find  a 
story  or  an  article  which  he  would  like  to  have  his  pupils  enjoy  with 
him.  This  may  serve  two  purposes.  Perhaps  he  may  have  in  his 
school  a  pupil  who  is  addicted  to  some  bad  habits ;  or  a  spirit  of 
insubordination  or  discontent  or  laziness  may  be  creeping  into  the 
school-room ;  or  he  may  wish  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  nobler  aspi- 
rations and  to  prompt  better  impulses.  In  any  one  of  these  or  simi- 
lar cases,  the  reading  of  some  article  may  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  well  to  have  one  of  the  pupils  bring  in  some- 
thing he  has  found,  and  let  him  read  it  to  the  school,  and  let  him 
comment  on  it.  After  such  an  article  has  been  read,  it  may  be  well 
to  have  the  entire  school  engage  in  a  general  talk  about  it ;  or  it  may 
be  better  to  say  nothing,  leaving  each  one  to  draw  from  it  what  bene- 
fit he  can. 

4.  Recitation.  In  place  of  the  regular  recitation  in  reading  some 
morning,  the  teacher  might  recite  to  the  pupils  some  exercise,  either 
in  prose  or  verse.  This  should  be  a  well-chosen  article,  something 
new  to  the  pupils,  and  which  they  are  sure  to  appreciate.  Or,  he 
may  privately  prepare  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  pupils  to  give  it,  and 
on  a  dull  morning  when  the  lesson  seems  so  familiar  to  the  class  that 
it  is  almost  humdrum,  he  may  surprise  them  by  asking  this  pupil  to 
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recite  for  them  the  exercise  previously  prepared  in  private.    Litde 
surprises  of  this  sort  are  a  source  of  delight  to  the  young  and  old. 

Both  in  the  third  and  fourth  diversions  it  is  profitable  to  tell  the 
pupils  the  most  important  facts  concerning  the  author  of  the  selection 
under  discussion. 

5.  Just  before  school  is  dismissed  in  the  evening,  ten  minutes 
may  occasionally  be  profitably  spent  in  having  each  pupil,  old  and 
young,  give  some  favorite  quotation ;  a  word,  or  line,  or  passage  he 
has  somewhere  heard  or  read.  The  author's  name  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  given.  This  will  teach  the  pupils  to  be  observant,  and  give 
them  a  fondness  for  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  literature. 

6.  Let  each  pupil  prepare  a  brief  report  on  some  eminent  character, 
and  at  some  time  when  desired  give  this  report  to  the  school.  Or 
let  them  tell  what  they  can  concerning  some  useful  invention ;  as  the 
plow,  the  sewing  machine,  etc.  Or  let  them  briefly  describe  some 
dty,  telling  for  what  it  is  noted.  Or  some  occupation  or  branch  of 
industry,  as  plowing,  mowing,  churning,  sewing,  sweeping,  etc. 

It  is  not  well  to  introduce  these  diversions  just  for  fun's  sake, 
though  often  much  legitimate  amusement  may  be  derived  from  them. 
Still  each  exercise  that  is  brought  into  the  school*room  should  be  of 
a  nature  to  improve  and  to  instruct  the  pupils,  and  better  fit  them 
for  active  duties  in  life. — Northern  Indiana  School  Journal. 


The  Four  Sohool  Arts. 

When  progress  has  been  made  in  any  science  or  philosophy  it  is 
necessary  to  attempt  a  re-statement  of  fundamental  truths.  They 
must  be  brought  into  accord  with  current  views,  not  by  rejecting 
the  former  statements,  but  by  remodelling  and  enlarging  them. 
For  a  whole  philosophy  flows  out  of  these  fundamental  formulae ;  and 
when  they  relate  to  practice  there  is  an  unconscious  shaping  of 
conduct  according  to  the  felt  logic  of  them.  Hence  the  great  value 
of  a  right  statement. 

Elementary  education  is  making  great  progress.  Never  was  so 
much  attention  given  to  its  processes  or  so  general  a  discussion  of 
its  proper  purposes  and  results  as  at  present.  The  discussion  is 
much  wider  than  the  school-teaching  world.  Men  of  literature,  poli- 
ticians, philosophers  engage  in  it.  Expansions  of  school  work  are 
called  for  in  the  interest  of  science,  of  art,  of  manual  labor,  of  morals. 
It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  re-state  some  of 
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the  fundamental  purposes  of  this  education  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be 
consonant  with  the  best  thought  of  the  present  time,  and  shall  tend 
to  reinforce  their  importance,  not  against  but  among  the  contending 
claims. 

Let  us  say,  then,  that  the  great  work  of  elementary  education  is  to 
induct  the  young  into  four  great  arts.  Now,  an  art  is  learned  by 
practice.  This  is  an  important  truth,  but  only  a  half-truth.  Its 
complement  is  that  the  practice  must  be  intelligent.  This  intelli- 
gence will  not  come  from  the  learner  but  from  the  teacher,  whose 
constant  business  it  is  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  do.  It  is  the  skilled 
workman  guiding  the  apprentice  so  that  his  practice  will  bring  forth 
the  best  skill.  Doing  may  make  a  bungler ;  it  is  intelligent  practice 
that  makes  the  good  workman. 

The  four  arts  may  be  stated  thus:  i.  The  art  of  getting  accurate 
and  available  knowledge  from  things  about  us, — ^we  may  say  more 
briefly,  the  art  of  using  our  own  senses.  2.  The  art  of  expressing 
clearly  and  systematically  what  is  learned.  3.  The  art  of  getting  out 
of  books  what  is  in  them.  4.  The  art  of  using  numbers  skilfully. 
These  arts  are  of  such  prime  necessity  to  every  civilized  being  that 
the  community  is  justified  in  insisting  that  every  child  shall  acquire 
them ;  and  the  elementary  schools  are  created  primarily  to  impart 
them. 

It  is  a  true  instinct  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  made  the 
third  the  most  esteemed  and  indispensable.  Once  mastered,  the  child 
may  be  his  own  instructor.  He  is  given  the  key  to  the  storehouse 
of  human  knowledge,  which  contains  treasures  he  is  utterly  impo- 
tent to  acquire  for  himself  by  any  other  means.  We  react  at  present 
against  book-learning,  because  we  have  been  content  to  teach  how 
to  read,  instead  of  attempting  the  larger  and  more  fruitful  art  of 
getting  out  of  books  what  is  in  them.  It  is  the  height  of  educa- 
tional folly  to  turn  away  from  books  because  our  own  unskilled  work- 
men have  misused  them. 

The  first  of  these  arts,  which  seems  the  most  fundamental,  is  the 
one  that  has  come  latest  into  the  schools,  and  as  yet  we  are  all 
clumsy  workmen  at  it.  It  came  in  late  because  nature  unaided  does 
so  much  first.  Her  processes,  are,  however,  hap- hazard  and  dis- 
connected. How  to  look  at  a  thing  analytically  and  with  tolerable 
completeness,  so  that  the  consciousness  shall  play  about  it  long 
enough  for  it  to  become  deeply  interesting  and  suggestive  is  an  art 
capable  of  being  taught  by  a  skilful  workman.  It  is  learned  like 
other  arts,  by  doing  it  under  intelligent  guidance.    Notwithstanding 
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the  wretched  machine  work  and  formalism  which  has  reigned  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  it»  some  real  progress  has  been  made.  When 
the  r^  teacher  comes  he  makes  it  an  inspiration. 

The  second  art  is  the  natural  and  necessary  adjunct  of  the  first 
The  use  of  the  senses  gives  knowledge  when  their  results  are  made 
definite  and  suggestive  by  language.  When  shall  we  learn  that 
language  is  a  means  and  not  an  end,  and  that  proper  power 
with  it  is  acquired  by  using  it  for  its  proper  end — to  body  forth  a 
mental  product?  What  dreary  drills  our  little  ones  suffer  in  the 
effort  to  beat  in  upon  them  prematurely  grammatical  distinctions,  and 
grammatical  rules !  A  child  does  not  want  rules.  They  are  a  lingo 
to  him — mere  farrago  which  he  says  over  to  be  counted  out  He 
gets  little  more  profit  out  of  artificial  sentences,  with  whose  parts  he 
plays  fox  and  geese  to  oblige  the  teacher.  He  learns  to  talk  most 
when  he  talks  his  own  thought.  He  tells  what  he  has  a  real  interest 
in,  and  is  guided  patiendy  to  put  his  thought  into  a  complete  and 
proper  sentence  ;  then  in  time  into  a  little  paragraph  which  he  builds 
under  apt  suggestions ;  and  finally  into  fairly  complete  description. 
Such  work  is  real,  vital.  It  forms  the  power  of  speech  in  him,  the 
power  of  observation,  the  power  of  systematic  thought  It  is  the 
sort  of  preparation  which  he  needs  for  life — to  write  a  letter,  or  con- 
duct a  business,  or  make  a  man  of  science  or  of  letters.  Knotty 
drilb  on  ihis  and  Mo/,  iAese  and  those,  are  pedagogical  pop-gun  fights, 
chiefly  valuable  to  entertain  the  beholders. 

Drill  in  expression,  however,  is  broader  than  this.  It  becomes 
complete,  accurate,  lasting  when  written  ''Writing  maketh  an 
exact  man."  It  also  makes  a  permanent  effect  upon  a  young  pupil. 
What  a  clumsy,  all-in-a-heap  effort  to  develop  constructiveness  the 
ordinary  school  composition  is !  A  dreary  task 
"  Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 
And  growing  old  with  drawing  nothing  up." 

Step  by  step  this  constructiveness  is  developed  as  ideas  and  words 
to  express  them  are  gained,  if  the  guide  knows  how  to  shape  the  eflforts 
of  the  young  learner  so  that  he  can  first  tell  something  he  has  a  real 
interest  in  and  then  put  it  down  upon  paper.  Drawing  is  another 
form  of  expression.  If  it  is  little  used,  even  by  those  who  are  trained 
in  it,  this  is  because,  again,  the  training  is  far  away  from  their  own 
mental  life.  Somehow  we  must  allow  the  child — we  must  guide  him 
rather— to  use  it  early  and  often  as  an  instrument  for  expressing 
himself,  if  we  would  give  it  a  real  place  among  the  arts  he  knows 
and  uses. — Intelligence. 
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What  to  Teaoh. 

What  the  teacher  should  teach  is  often  discussed,  and  we  may  say 
with  truth  that  the  conclusions  are  usually  wide  of  the  mark.  We 
should  say  teach  the  pupils  what  he  needs  to  know  when  a  man  inde- 
pendent of  Grube's  method,  or  modeling  continents  out  of  clay,  or 
the  reasons  for  inverting  the  terms  of  the  divisor. 

In  the  first  place  teach  the  child  to  be  dean.  When  you  have 
taught  him  that  his  neck,  ears  and  feet  require  frequent  cleansing, 
and  that  his  hair  should  be  neatly  combed,  and  that  his  nose  should 
never  present  the  appearance  of  a  fountain  in  full  play,  you  have 
taught  him  one  great  principle  of  life  and  truth.  You  have  given 
him  a  liberal  education.  But  perhaps  you  have  not  taught  him  how 
to  say  the  multiplication  table  backwards,  nor  to  parse  an  infinitive,  nor 
even  to  bound  every  country  in  South  America.  Still  in  spite  of  this 
you  have  done  a  good  work  and  one  that  will  tell.  He  will  rise  up 
some  time  and  call  you  blessed.  Therefore  when  your  pupils  come 
to  school  with  strata  of  dirt — the  accumulation  of  periods  varying  in 
length— upon  his  hands  and  face,  with  unkempt  hair,  with  unblacked 
boots,  with  clothes  covered  with  mud  and  lints,  and  the  samples  of 
sundry  and  various  dinners,  in  the  shape  of  grease  spots  upon  the 
jacket,  with  a  dirty  collar,  and,  worst  of  all,  unbrushed  teeth,  talk  to 
him ;  tell  him  how  necessary  it  is  that  an  immediate  change  should 
be  instituted.  Of  course  this  will  be  done  privately  and  with  all  the 
tact  and  skill  at  command.  The  child  himself  will  become  interested 
in  the  reform,  and  in  the  beneficial  change  that  follows  will  develop 
unexpected  power  of  learning,  and  a  degree  of  teachableness  that 
will  repay  any  amount  of  trouble.  I  say  this  should  be  done  pri- 
vately, and  with  a  kind  tact.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  ever  fail  to 
accomplish  the  purpose,  but  if  it  should  fail — most  improbable  and 
impossible — with  soap,  water  and  a  towel,  teach  the  individual  by  an 
experimental  lesson  what  you  mean.  So  then  we  may  say  that  a 
familiarity  with  the  virtues  of  that  great  civilizer— soap,  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  much  neglected  toothbrush,  should  be  one  of  the 
prime  lessons  you  are  to  teach.  After  the  pupil  has  learned  how  to 
become  clean  and  how  always  to  stay  so,  then  dear  teacher,  th€n  you 
may  teach  him  Grube's  method  and  the  inverted  multiplication  table, 
and  God  speed  you  in  your  good  work.  To  any  skeptic  let  me  say, 
go  into  any  large  schodl  room  where  from  thirty  to  fifty  children 
congregate,  and  then  tell  me  if  the  subject  of  personal  cleanliness 
should  be  neglected. 
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Teach  pupils  to  be  polite.  I  admit  that  the  boy  from  five  to  seven- 
teen years  is  usually  as  interesting  a  savage  as  one  will  find,  but  he 
can  be  tamed.  Oh  yes,  and  be  as  polite  and  well-bred  and  as  gentle- 
manly as  you  please  to  make  him.  Teach  him  the  importance  of 
"please,'*  " I  beg  your  pardon,"  "thank  you,"  "excuse  me."  Let 
him  know  that  it  is  extremely  rude  to  interrupt  conversation — 
that  it  is  bad  manners  to  pass  before  people,  that  it  is  proper  to  eat 
with  a  fork,  and  that  food  should  not  be  gulped  down  in  chunks  and 
bolts ;  above  all  teach  him  respect  and  reverence  for  old  age  that  is 
so  charming  in  young  people — and  alas,  so  very,  very  rare  in  this  great 
republic  where  the  elementary  idea  of  life  is  "  I  am  as  good  as  he  is." 
But  you  say,  this  is  not  the  teacher's  work.  This  should  be  taught 
by  parents.  I  say  it  is  the  teacher's  work.  That  it  should  be  taught 
by  parents  does  not  affect  the  matter.  Usually  it  is  not  taught  by 
parents  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances. 

Teach,  so  far  as  you  can,  purity,  in  thought  and  speech.  Teach 
that  it  is  better  to  be  an  honest,  respectable  member  of  society  than 
to  have  any  fame,  any  position  in  other  than  an  upright  way. 

Then,  teacher,  teach  your  studies,  in  the  best  way  you  can.  Get 
the  most  work  from  your  pupils  that  you  can,  and  you  will  be  doing 
a  good  work  and  one  that  will  bring  its  own  reward. — CeTtiral  School 
Journal. 

Most  teachers  do  not  read  enough.  They  do  not  realize  how  much 
help  they  could  get  from  reading  a  few  good  books.  They  worry  along 
through  an  entire  term  with  a  few  vexatious  questions  of  teaching  or 
school  management  when  a  few  hours  reading  might  clear  up  all  diffi- 
culties. Teachers  frequently  lose  positions,  or  are  unable  to  get  any 
except  the  most  unsatisfactory  ones  when  by  the  careful  study  of  two 
or  three  books,  they  could  so  improve  themselves  as  to  be  able  to  secure 
good  position.  Economy  in  preparation  is  extravagance  in  results  both 
in  financial  and  educational  points  of  view. — Iowa  Teacher, 


How  many  of  our  people  know  how  to  rightly  interpret  a  map  ? 
To  many  of  them  it  is  a  piece  of  parti-colored  paper  stretched  with 
lines  and  sprinkled  with  dots.  Thus  the  representation  of  the  great 
Mississippi  river  may  be  to  the  child  nothing  more  than  a  crooked, 
irregular  line.  He  fails  to  comprehend  this  line  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  greatest  artery  of  a  continent,  pouring  a  mighty  volume 
of  water  through  a  channel  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  with  a  set 
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of  tributaries  aggregating  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  and  bearing  on 
its  bosom  the  millions  of  internal  trade.  By  righdy  interpreting  this 
black  line  on  the  map  the  child  gets  an  idea  of  one  of  the  great  or- 
ganisms of  a  mighty  continent.  If  it  is  a  black  line  and  nothing 
more,  it  might  as  well  be  naught. — School  Education. 


How  to  Assign  a  Lesson. 

Did  you  ever  assign  a  lesson  to  a  class  without  knowing  just  what 
was  in  the  lesson  ;  whether  it  was  easy  or  difficult,  long  or  short  ? 
Few  teachers  there  are,  who  have  not  made  the  blunder  of  assigning 
a  lesson,  the  contents  of  which  they  knew  as  little  almost  as  the  pu- 
pils. A  teacher  may  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  text-book  and  still  make  this  mistake  because  he 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  particular  amount  of  difficulties  of 
the  matter  embraced  in  the  book  from  page  65  to  page  70,  or  in 
chapter  11,  etc.  The  text-book  may  also  be  a  new  one.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  teacher  looking  over  the  field  of  work  in  each 
lesson  in  advance  before  assigning  it.  Then  the  teacher  should  have 
some  definite  object  in  view  in  assigning  each  lesson — every  lesson 
should  have  a  point,  and  that  point  should  be  kept  to  the  front  in 
plain  sight.  If  the  teacher  assigns  lessons  aimlessly,  the  pupils 
study  them  aimlessly,  and  recite  them  aimlessly.  The  teacher  will 
not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  lesson,  and,  of  course,  the 
pupil  will  riot.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  teach- 
ers lack,  it  is  definiteness  of  idea,  of  plan,  of  aim,  in  methods  of 
teaching.  It  has  been  written  that  "whether  we  are  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture, build  a  house,  teach  a  school,  bake  a  biscuit,  the  first  condi- 
tion is  to  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  we  wish  to  do.*'  This  is  true 
in  assigning  lessons  to  pupils.  The  pupils  should  study  each  lesson 
with  the  points  in  view  which  they  wish  to  know.  The  pupils 
should  launch  out  upon  the  sea  of  each  new  lesson,  with  the  haven 
in  view  to  which  they  may  steer  their  bark  of  investigation.  If 
the  lesson  is  assigned  without  its  difficult  objects  being  pointed  out 
by  the  teacher  the  pupils  will  drift  over  a  troublesome  sea  with  no 
port  in  view ;  if  they  ever  do  reach  terra  firma  it  is  only  a  blunder. 
Every  lesson  should  have  a  point ;  the  teacher  should  look  for  that 
point  before  time  to  assign  the  lesson  ;  then  he  will  be  able  to  set  the 
pupil  out  on  the  royal  road  to  know  the  essential  point.  Much  of 
success  in  school  work  depends  on  success  in  recitation  methods. 
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A  method  of  assigning  lessons  is  an  essential  feature  of  success  in  the 
recitation. — Normal  Monthly. 


Outline  of  Work. 

FOR  COUNTY   INSTITUTES  IN  THE  STATE  OF   INDIANA. 

GBOO&APHY. 

Somt  of  tki  Oral  Instruction  Precedii^  the  Use  of  a  Text-Book, 

I.  Trmin  the  perceptiTe  faculties  of  pnpils  with  reference  to  the  features  of  imme- 
diate suTToandings. 

3.  Teach  the  pupils  to  represent  those  features  in  simple  maps.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  these,  consider  (a)  direction,  (b)  distance,  (c)  contour,  and  (d)  position  of 
localities  to  be  marked. 

3.  Having  thus  constructed  maps  representing  familiar  scenes,  reverse  the  opera- 
tion by  teaching  the  interpretation  of  other  maps^f  the  county  and  State. 

4.  Teach  the  representation  of  cities  and  towns,  railways,  streams,  etc..  by  appro- 
priate marks,  and  the  interpretation  of  similar  marks  on  maps. 

5.  For  the  subject  of  maps,  observe  the  following  order : 

a.  The  school  grounds. 

b.  The  immediate  vicinity. 

c.  The  county — ^locating  principal  towns,  streams  and  roads. 

d.  The  State — locating  capital,  principal  cities  and  rivers. 

6.  These,  especially  the  last  two,  may  be  drawn  upon  scratch-books,  and  finished 
with  red  and  blue  pencils. 

(Sugf^estion, — The  Institute  instructor  should  draw  and  request  the  members  of  the 
Institute  to  copy  simple  outline  maps  of  the  county  and  State,  suitable  to  the  above 
work.) 

7.  In  conversations  adapted  to  the  ready  comprehension  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher 
should  accompany  the  map  study  with  descriptions  of  the  county  and  State— scenery, 
modes  of  industry,  sources  of  wealth,  and  institutions  of  various  kinds. 

8.  The  following  topics  should  be  taught  orally,  the  pupil  copying  with  a  pencil 
into  the  scratch-book  containing  his  maps  the  definitions  briefly  stated.  N.  B. — This 
work  is  designed  for  small  pupils,  and  should  be  accomplished  slowly  : 

/Vrj/.— Divisions  of  land :  continents,  islands,  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  capes,  deserts, 
hills  and  mountains,  volcanoes. 

Second, — Divisions  of  water :  Oceans,  seas,  gulfs  and  bays,  channels  and  straits, 
ponds  and  lakes,  rivers. 

9.  The  teacher  should  strive  to  make  his  talks  upon  these  subjects  entertaining, 
interweaving  with  the  general  descriptions  short  anecdotes  and  particular  accounts  of 
a  few  representative  places,  to  illustrate  the  definitions. 

10.  Class  work  with  a  text-book,  following  the  oral  work, 
a.  Manner  of  conducting  recitations. 
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b.  Concert  exercises, 
c  Use  of  the  wall  maps. 

d.  Variations  of  work. 

e.  Correct  pronunciation  of  geographical  names. 

Exercises  to  Accompany  the  Use  of  a  Globe, 

1.  The  earth  as  a  planet. 

a.  Size,  compared  with  size  of  sun  and  other  planets. 

b.  Distance  from  the  sun. 

c.  Relative  distance,  as  compared  with  other  planets. 

d.  Time  of  revolution  around  the  sun. 

2.  Annual  motions  of  the  earth. 

a.  The  Ecliptic  and  the  Celestial  Equator. 

b.  The  Equinoxes. 

c.  The  Solstices. 

d.  The  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons. 

e.  Comparison  of  seasons  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 

3.  Diurnal  motion  of  the  earth. 

a.  The  cause  of  daj  and  night 

b.  The  cause  of  inequality  of  day  and  night. 

c.  The  periods  of  longest  and  shortest  days. 

d.  The  transit  of  the  midnight  sun,  seen  in  polar  regions. 

4.  The  Zones :  The  boundaries  of  each ;  how  determined ;  the  width  of  each. 

5.  Time :  Siderial  time  ;  solar  time ;  mean  solar  (clock)  time. 

Exercises  to  Accompany  the  Use  of  the  Lunar  Tellurian, 

THE  MOON. 

1.  The  size  of  the  moon. 

2.  Distance  from  the  earth. 

3.  Time  of  revolution  around  the  earth. 

4.  Time  of  rotation  on  its  axis. 

5.  The  moon's  orbit;  nodes. 

6.  Motions  and  phases. 

a.  The  new  moon ;  direction  of  the  horns. 

b.  The  first  quarter. 

c.  Gibbous  phases. 

d.  The  second  quarter — full  moon. 

e.  The  third  quarter;  direction  of  the  horns. 

f.  The  dark  moon. 

g.  **  Running  "  high  and  low. 

h.  "  Wet "  and  "dry  *'  moon — inclination  of  the  crescent. 

i.  The  "harvest  moon." 

j.  The  "hunter's  moon." 

k.  The  moon's  variations  in  the  time  of  rising.    Their  cause. 

1.  Eclipses,    a.  Solar,    b.  Lunar,    c.  Kinds — total,  partial,  annular. 

WRITING. 

For  Primary  Pupils. 

1.  Should  writing  be  taught  in  connection  with  reading  from  the  start?    Reasons. 

2.  Materials. 
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a.  For  First  Reader  pupils,  slates  ruled  into  triple  spaces  and  a  sciatchery  and 

long,  sharp  pencils. 

b.  For  Second  Reader  pupils,  slates,  scratch  book  and  lead  pencils. 

3.  The  Word-method. 

a.  Simple  words  taught  in  print  and  script  simultaneously. 

b.  Analysis  of  the  words  into  their  individual  letters. 

4.  Other  methods  compared  with  this. 

5.  The  use  of  the  board  and  of  the  script  lessons  in  the  First  Reader. 

6.  Position  of  feet,  body,  arms,  fingers  and  slate. 

For  Pupiis  Using  Copy  Books, 

1.  The  organisation  of  classes. 

a.  Number  of  classes. 

b.  Work  of  each. 

2.  How  the  exercise  of  different  classes  may  be  conducted  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Oral  lessons  to  accompany  the  use  of  copy  books. 

4.  How  to  secure  suitable  writing  material  for  pupils. 

5.  System  of  recitation. 

a.  Taking  and  putting  away  book,  pens,  etc. 

b.  Commencement  and  close  of  exercises. 

c.  Use  of  board,  charts  and  cards. 

6.  Variations  of  work. 

The  Theory  of  the  System, 

1.  Elements. 

2.  Principles  (simple  combinations  of  elements). 

3.  Analysis  of  letters. 

4.  Slant. 

5.  Height. 

6.  Width. 

7.  Spacing. 

8.  MoYement. 

^  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  The  teacher  should  examine  the  subject  of  history  from  three  standpoints :  i. 
What  am  I  to  teach  ?  2.  Why  am  I  to  teach  the  subject  ?  3.  How  am  I  to  teach 
the  subject? 

2.  An  intelligent  consideration  of  the  above  questions  in  the  order  stated  will 
greatly  assist  the  teacher  in  presenting  the  subject  to  his  class.  The  consideration  of 
the  first  subject  leads  to  the  following  topics : 

a.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  subject  in  itself  considered. 

b.  What  are  its  limitations — in  time  and  space. 

C  How  related  to  and  distinguished  from  other  subjects. 

d.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  what  are  the  parts  which  compose  it. 

e.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  to  the'whole. 

f.  Periods,  epochs,  eras,  etc.,  each  defined. 
g/  The  objective  view  ^f  history. 

h.  The  subjective  view  of  history. 

3.  Definitions  and  comparisons, 
a.  What  is  General  History. 
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b.  What  is  U.  S.  History. 

c.  Compared  with  the  history  of  other  nations  how  does  it  differ,     i.  Com- 

pleteness of  the  records  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  United  States.     2. 
Origin  in  the  broad  light  of  civilization. 

Ends  or  Objects  to  be  Obtained  by  the  Study 

1.  Knowledge. 

a.  Value  as  a  mental  discipline. 

b.  Vast  fund  of  information. 

c.  Assistance  in  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge. 

d.  Discrimination  as  to  what  is  important. 

2.  Uses  to  which  the  knowledge  is  to  be  put. 

a.  To  be  made  real  by  association  of  places. 

b.  Gradual  development  of  causes  into  results. 

c.  To  be  studied  as  cause  and  effect,  viz.:  Viewed  as  a  cause,  what  efiect  does  it 

produce  ?  and  as  an  effect,  what  cause  produces  it. 

3.  Moral  instruction. 

a.  Influence  of  noble  deeds  and  characters. 

b.  Mistakes  of  men  as  affecting  themselves  and  subsequent  history. 

c.  Effects  of  treachery  and  crime  on  character. 

d.  The  cost  of  the  liberty  and  peace  of  to-day. 

4.  Use  to  the  citizen. 

a.  In  the  information  it  gives  him  of  the  past. 

b.  In  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  patriotism. 

c.  In  a  knowledge  of  rights  and  duties,  etc. 

d.  In  the  appreciation  it  gives  him  of  an  honest  administration  of  affairs. 

e.  A  guide  in  the  choice  of  officers. 

Methods  and  Aids  to  be  used  in  the  Recitation. 


Oral{; 


1.  Kinds. 
r  topical. 
[  catechetical. 

b.  Written. 

2.  Preparation  for  recitation. 

a.  Chief  points  to  be  made  in  the  recitation. 

b.  Methods  and  aids  needed. 

c.  Necessary  for  illustrations. 

3.  Kinds  of  recitation. 

a.  Topical— advantages  and  disadvantages  of. 

b.  Catechetical — points  of  strength  and  of  weakness. 

c.  Written — advantages  and  disadvantages  stated,     i.  Essays  on  the  entire  les- 

son.    2.  Essays  on  leading  topics.    3.  Biographies  of  leading  men. 

4.  Aids  in  the  recitation. 

a.  Maps  and  charts — selected,  original.    How  prepared  and  used. 

b.  Reference  books.     How  to  be  obtained  and  how  to  be  used  by  teacher  and 

by  pnpil.  • 

c.  Reviews — Objects  in  view.    How  conducted.    How  to  give  pupils  an  inter- 

est in  them. 

2 
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d.  Current  history.     How  *<  to  keep  pupils  posted."     Use  for  iUustration. 

e.  Use  to  be  made  of  teachers*  note  and  scrap  book. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Union  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  its  defects. 

2.  The  formation  and  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

3.  The  branches  of  goyerament —  legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 

4.  Congress — its  powers  and  duties. 

a.  Comp>osition  of  the  Senate  and  its  exclusive  powers. 

b.  Comp>osition  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  its  exclusive  powers. 

5.  The  Executive  branch. 

a.  The  President — ^his  election,  term  of  office,  powers  and  duties. 

b.  The  Cabinet  and  the  Executive  Departments 

6.  The  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts,  their  constitution  and  jurisdiction. 

7.  The  amendments  and  their  history. 


Book  Notioes. 

A  DICTIONARY.  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Pronouncing,  Etyroologi- 
cal  and  Explanatory.  Embracing  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  Numerous  Familiar 
Terms,  and  a  Copious  Selection  of  Old  English  Words.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Stormonth,  Author  of  "  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  for  Schools  and  Colleges,*'  etc.  The  Pronunciation  carefully  revised 
by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.  A.,  Cantab.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
Franklin  Square,  1885.     Price,  Cloth,  |6 ;  Half  Calf,  I7. 

In  October,  1871,  the  basis  of  the  present  work— 7^  Etymological  and  Pro- 
nouHcing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language — was  first  given  to  the  public.  The 
need  for  such  a  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  that  time  seven  large  editions 
have  been  issued.  In  acceding  to  the  frequent  calls  for  a  large-type  edition  the 
author  has  given  the  book  so  thorough  a  revision  as  to  make  it  in  many  respects  essen- 
tially a  new  work.  '<  Most  laborious  care,''  he  says  in  his  preface,  *<  has  been  exer- 
cised to  render  the  work  accurate  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  terms  in  use  in  every 
department  of  English  speech.  The  great  object  aimed  at  has  been  to  give  a  very 
wide  reflex  of  the  English  language  in  all  its  living  departments ;  in  its  ordinary 
spoken  and  written  speech ;  in  the  terms  employed  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  in  the 
words  in  use  in  men's  daily  avocations  and  in  the  terms  of  provincial  speech  and 
familiar  slang."  An  examination  of  the  book  itself  demonstrates  the  validity  of  the 
claim.  It  is  full,  especially  in  words  taken  from  Old  English  authors  and  in  scien- 
tific terms,  accurate  and  clear.  It  presents  results  in  harmony  with  those  reached  by 
the  most  advanced  scholarship.  The  words  are  placed  in  groups  which  include 
words  naturally  derived  from  the  leading  or  key  word  of  the  group,  words  intimately 
connected  with  the  key-word  in  etymology  or  signification,  and  words  grouped  to- 
gether as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  The  words  are  printed  in  bold  black  type 
for  the  readier  guidance  of  the  eye — not  in  capitals,  but  in  "  small  letters."  The 
plan  of  grouping  economizes  space  and  presents  at  once  to  the  eye  all  the  derived 
and  related  words  and  phrases  in  good  use.  The  reader  is  likewise  enabled  to 
obtain  with  the  utmost  precision  the  import  of  the  word  he  is  in  search  of,  not  only 
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from  the  meanings  attached  to  the  word  itself  but  by  a  comparison  of  the  same  with 
the  contiguous  derived  and  related  words,  and  the  etymologies  given.  Pronunci- 
ation is  indicated  by  a  phonetic  respelling  of  the  word  with  diacritical  marks  for  the 
vowels.  The  etymologies  have  been  brought  into  accord  with  the  most  recent  author- 
ities, such  as  Skeat,  Max  M filler,  Brachet,  Littr^  Wedgwood,  Farrar  and  others 
The  definitions  are  accurate,  clear  and  full.  The  copious  list  of  synonyms  at  the  end 
of  many  groups  of  words  is  a  noticeable  feature — synonyms,  not  in  the  strict  sense, 
but  words  that  in  their  use  and  application  touch  each  other  at  some  point.  The 
body  of  the  book  is  followed  by  four  appendices.  Ap.  I.  presents  a  complete  list  of 
prefixes  zxid postfixes  ;  Ap.  II.,  a  very  full  list  of  abbreviations;  Ap.  III.,  a  copious 
and  valuable  list  of  foreign  phrases  and  sentences ;  and  Ap.  IV.  consists  of  proper 
names  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Apocrypha  and  a  copious  selection  of  common,  his- 
torical and  classical  names.  It  would  have  been  better,  no  doubt,  to  have  given 
these  in  separate  lists. 

The  more  carefully  we  have  examined  this  Book  and  compared  it  with  our  Ameri- 
can standards  the  more  we  are  pleased  with  it.  The  more  minute  the  examination, 
the  more  apparent  its  high  scholarship.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  English 
lexicography. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  and  13CX4.  Main  St. 

SCHOOL  KEEPING :  HOW  TO  DO  IT.     By  Hiram  Orcutt,  LL.D.     Author  o^ 
« Teacher's  Manual,"  &c.     Boston:  New  England  Publishing  Co.     Price,  li.oo- 

The  book  contains  seven  chapters:  I.  Theory  and  Practice;  II.  How  to  Begin; 
III.  How  to  Govern;  IV.  How  to  Teach;  V.  Physical  Culture;  VI.  Morals  and 
Manners ;  VII.  Temperance  in  Schools. 

This  book  was  written  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  themselves,  and  who  understand  that  they  can  profit  much  by  the  succes- 
ful  experience  of  others.  //  is  eminently  a  practical  book.  The  author  gives  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  illustrations,  and  the  reader  who  carefully  reads  and  digests 
them  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  profited. 

MY  LADY  POKAHONTAS.  A  True  Relation  of  Virginia.  Writ  by  Anas  Tod 
kill,  Puritan  and  Pilgrim.  With  Notes  by  John  Esten  Cooke.  Boston:  Houghton' 
Mifflin  &  Co.     1885.     I^ice,  I1.25. 

Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  History  of  Virginia,  in  speaking  of  the  final  interview  between 
Pocahontas  and  Captain  Smith,  says :  <*  Had  she  conceived  for  the  young  soldier  a 
warmer  sentiment  than  simple  regard  ?  *  *  *  *  Of  her  real  feelings  we  know 
nothing,  but  some  one  bad  certainly  produced  the  conviction  in  her  mind  that  Smith 
was  dead,  «  *  «  and  she  had  married  Rolfe  under  that  belief.  The  romantic  view 
will  commend  itself  to  youthful  readers,  and  may  be  the  truth."  The  volume  before 
us  assumes  the  romantic  side  of  the  question.  Anas  Todkill,  Puritan  and  Pilgrim, 
the  friend  and  comrade  in  arms  of  Smith,  tells,  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  period,  how 
Smith  and  Pocahontas  learned  to  love  each  other,  and  how,  notwithstanding  they 
**  lived  apart ;"  Pocahontas,  believing  a  lying  rumor,  is  married,  amid  sighs  and  secret 
tears,  to  Rolfe,  and  Smith,  under  a  false  conception  of  her  feelings  and  action, 
treats  with  coldness  her  whom  he  had  promised  to  love,  and  to  whom  he  owed  his 
life.    Whether  this  <'  relation  "  presents  the  true  state  of  the  case  or  not,  it  seems  in 
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accord  with  the  fitDCSs  of  things  that  the  two  to  whose  efforts,  individual  and  com- 
bined, the  colony  at  Jamestown  owed  most  for  its  success,  should  have  been  united  in 
heart  and  life.  This  view  presents  a  rational  explanation  of  the  emotion  of  the  one 
and  the  coldness  of  the  other  on  their  meeting  in  England.  The  volume  will  be 
especially  interesting  to  Virginia  readers.  Incidentally  the  author  introduces  some 
interesting  pictures  of  Indian  life  and  customs. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  E.  Main  Street. 

ORAL  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER.  A  Manual  for  Teachers.  By  E.  E.  White, 
A.  M.,  LL.D.y  Author  of  a  Series  of  Arithmetics,  &c.,  Cincinnati :  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author  has  been  influenced  by  the  great  im. 
portance  of  oral  instruction  in  numbers  during  the  first  three  years  of  school ;  by  the 
need  that  it  be  wisely  and  carefully  arranged,  and  that  it  should  be  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  the  instruction  that  is  to  follow.  It  is  believed  that  the  overburdened 
primary  teachers,  unable  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  series  for  themselves,  will  welcome 
the  guidance  of  a  skilfully  arranged  series  of  oral  lessons  in  numbers.  The  author 
offers  in  this  manual  illustrative  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  teachers.  These  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  all  primary  ideas  and  processes  must  be  made  clear  and 
familiar  before  any  successful  advance  can  be  made,  and  that  children  acquire  ideas 
and  processes  slov^^-ly.  Therefore  the  lessons  are  given  in  detail  ^  there  are  also 
given  numerous  blackboard  and  slate  exercises,  a  concise  statement  of  the  principles 
involved,  and  suggestive  methods  of  teaching  elementary  processes,  definitions  and 
rules. 

WEBSTER'S  CONDENSED  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
with  copious  Etymological  Derivations,  Accurate  Definitions,  Pronunciation, 
Spelling  and  Appendixes  for  General  References,  chiefly  derived  from  the  Un- 
abridg^  Dictionary  of  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.,  edited  under  the  supervision  of 
Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  CoUqze,  by  Dorsey  Gardner. 
New  York  and  Chicago :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. ;  Springfield,  Mass. : 
G.  8c  C.  Merriam  &.  Co.    Price,  |i.8o. 

To  praise  Webster's  Dictionary  were  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  Its  value 
is  too  well  known  and  its  reputation  too  well  established  to  need  praise  from  any 
man.  We  propose,  therefore,  simply  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  advantages  of 
this  special  edition.  It  is  a  new  compilation,  arranged  on  a  new  plan,  and  including 
all  recent  words.  It  is  not  a  reprint  of  any  previous  edition.  By  arranging  the 
words  in  groups — a  key-word  with  its  derivatives  beginning  with  the  same  letter — 
and  by  judicious  economies  in  the  management  of  the  prefixes  and  in  the  definition  of 
derived  words,  and  in  respelling  them  for  pronunciation,  a  much  larger  amount  of 
matter  has  been  introduced  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done  in  the  same  space 
with  the  same  type.  The  marks  indicating  pronunciation  have  been  made  as  few  and 
simple  as  is  consistent  with  clearness  and  precision.  The  definitions  are  full  and 
valuable.  The  editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations 
in  arranging  the  Etymologies.  The  illustrations,  over  1,500  in  number,  add  much  to 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  the  Appendix  contains  matter  indispensable  to  the  student 
or  general  reader.  Its  freshness,  fullness,  accuracy  and  cheapness,  ought  to  commend 
it,  and  give  it  great  favor  with  the  public. 
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A  COMPEND  OF  GEOLOGY.  By  Joseph  Lc  Conte,  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of  California;  Author  of  "Elements  of  Geo- 
logy,'* &c.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1884. 

In  preparing  this  work  for  schools  the  author  has  sought  to  make  a  book  that  would 
interest  the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  convey  real  scientific  knowledge.  He  has 
sought  also  to  awaken  the  faculty  and  cultivate  the  habit  of  observation — to  awaken 
a  true  scientific  appetite,  and  cultivate  the  habits  necessary  to  satisfy  it — ^by  directing 
the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  phenomena  occurring,  and  geological  agencies  at  work 
now  on  every  side  and  in  the  most  familiar  things.  The  author  treats  his  subjects 
under  the  heads  of — I.  Dynamical  Geology,  including  Atmospheric,  Aqueous, 
Organic  and  Igneous  Agencies;  II.  Structural  Geology;  and  III.  Historical 
Geology.  He  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  interesting  volume.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  its  mechanical  execution  is  excellent. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  Translated  and  abridged  by  Eva  Channing. 
With  an  introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series 
of  "  Educational  Classics.  " 

Externally,  '*  Leonard  and  Gertrude  "  occupies  a  somewhat  peculiar  position  in 
literature,  since  it  is  neither  precisely  a  story  nor  a  pedagogical  treatise.  It  might 
rather  be  called  a  realistic  picture  of  Swiss  peasant  life  in  the  last  century,  which,  if 
not  of  absorbing  interest,  yet  contains  much  that  is  curious  and  instructive  concerning 
old  manners  and  customs.  But  the  moral  value  of  the  work  is  far  more  than  this. 
The  village  of  Bonnal  is  intended  to  typify  the  world,  and  in  describing  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  reform  the  corruption  and  raise  the  moral  standard  of  this  little  com- 
munity, the  author  expresses  his  views  on  some  of  the  greatest  social  and  political 
questions  of  all  ages.  His  opinions  and  theories  on  educational  topics  are  scattered 
incidentally  throughout  the  book. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  shortened  version  of  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude  "  may 
secure  for  this  remarkable  book  of  a  remarkable  man  a  still  wider  and  more  appre- 
ciative circle  of  readers  than  it  has  hitherto  found. 

— One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  unique  and  original  ideas  in  chromo-lithogra- 
phy  is  the  Columbia  Valentine,  just  issued  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  The  design  is  in  twelve  colors,  from  a  painting  by  Copeland,  of  Boston, 
is  mounted  on  a  panel,  and  is  a  genuine  work  of  picturesque  art,  representing  in 
three  scenic  sections,  the  morning,  noon  and  night  of  'cycling. 

— Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  educational  publishers,  announce  their  removal  to 
25  Qinton  Place,  N.  Y.  They  have  done  much  to  start  the  "  New  Education  move- 
ment.*' Their  School  youmal  is  now  widely  circulated.  The  history  of  this  move- 
ment is  interesting  reading ;  it  bids  fair  to  g^  on  until  all  our  schools  are  regen- 
erated. 
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The  Macasines. 

POPULAR  8CIBNGB  MONTHLT-Contmita  for  Mveh :  SeleoM  In  PollUoi,  by  f .  W.  OUik«;  Tb« 
DarwlDlaa  Theory  of  lutliioC  by  O.  J  Bomanei,  F.  R,  8. ;  Medical  Kzpert  Teedmony,  by  Dr.  WmA 
H.  Hemiltoii ;  How  FttDcl  Uto  in  Winter,  by  B.  D  Belated,  So.  D.,  Ulaetr»t«d;  Oholem.  n.  Modee 
of  Propecetion,  by  Dr.  Max  Tvn  Pettenkofer;  A  Project  In  Indnetrlel  Bdncatlon,  by  P.  H.  North;  The 
Petnleoi  XxtlnctioQ  of  Ufs,  by  B.  W.  Blcherdaon,  M.  D.,  f.  B.  8.,  illnstimted;  Pleh  and  Piehingln 
Chineee  Waten,  by  M.  M.  Jemetel;  The  Aocnrato  Meesarement  of  Time,  by  T.  B.  Willeon;  The 
Ohemletry  of  Oookery,  by  W.  Mettieii  Willlama;  A  NatuimUet'i  Kzcnreion  lu  Domlnioa,  by  Dr.  F^. 
Johow;  Bnglieh  Bxperlenoe  With  Otncer,  by  H.  P.  Dunn.  P.  R.  G.  8.;  SupentiUoni  About  the  Dol- 
phin, by  Dr.  Bledennann ;  The  Parental  Foreelght  of  Ineeote;  Bketch  of  M.  De  Qoatrelkgee,  with  por- 
trait; Bditor'i  Table:  The  Bad  Logic  of  MateriaUam.— The  Oonfliot  of  Langoag^^tadiee. 

THB  ATLANTIC  MONTH  LT  for  Mareh--Contente:  The  Prophet  of  the  Oieat  Smoky  Moantalot. 
IT.,  T.— Chariee  Bgbert  Craddook ;  The  OooioUdatlon  of  the  Oolonlee— Brooke  Adame ;  The  Sereph 
Speech— BobertK>n  Jamei;  A  Plaoge  Into  Sammer— SylTeet«*r  Baxter;  Madame  Mohl,  Her  Salon  and 
Her  Priende— Third  Paper—Kathleen  O'Meara;  The  Brown-8t'<ne  Boy— William  Heoiy  Biehop;  The 
Book  of  Hoard— B  B  8111:  Flake  Whit*-Bdi(h  M.  Thomae ;  A  Manh  Island.  VIII.-X.— Saiah  Ome 
Jewett;  The  Head  of  Niobe— William  H.  Hayne;  The  Mother  of  Turgen^ff-^lara  Baroee  Martin; 
Qhoete— R.  K.  Mnnkittrick;  A  Oonntry  Gentleman.  VIII.-X.— M.  U.  W.  Oliphant;  Time  In  Shakee- 
peake'e  Gomedlee— Heory  A.  Clapp;  The  New  Portfolio.  First  Openlnc.  I.-III— Olirer  Wendell 
Holmee;  Two  Hiitorlc  Americans;  Miss  Thomas's  Poems;  Oarlyle  in  London;  The  Oontribaton' 
Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 


THE  MARCH  CBNTURT  —Recent  events  lend  special  interest  to  the  opening  paper  in  the  March 
OnrrVBT  on  **The  Land  of  the  False  Prophet,**  by  General  R.  B.  Colston,  Ibrnerly  of  the  Egyptian 
General  Staff,  and  leader  of  two  espedltltins  In  the  Sondan. 

Foar  profhsely  illnstrated  articles  are  comprised  In  the  March  oontribation  to  the  series  on  th^  Amer* 
loan  Glril  War ;  and  they  aro  remarkable  both  with  respect  to  the  pictnres  aad  to  their  historical 
importance.  Colonel  John  Taylor  Wood,  the  senior  snnriTlng  olBoer  of  the  Merrimao.  deeerlbes  the 
combat  with  the  Monitor  as  seen  from  within  the  Merrimao,  and  entitles  his  paper  '*Tbe  First  Fight 
of  Iron  Glads  **  This  is  Ibllowed  by  a  graphic  account  of  what  took  place  **  In  the  Monitor  Turret,"  by 
the  late  Commander,  8.  D.  Greene,  triio  commanded  in  the  turret,  and  relieTinl  Admiral  Worden  when 
the  latter  was  disabled  In  the  pilot-house.  General  COIslon.  who,  during  the  fight,  was  **  Watching 
the  Merrimac'*  ttom  the  ConfiMeiate  works  on  Sewell's  Point,  deecribes  the  scene  in  a  brief  paper 
with  the  aboTe  title.  In  the  third  part  of  the  ■*  Recollections  of  a  Prirate,"  Warren  Lee  Goee  describes 
the  march  up  the  Peninsula  with  McOlellan 

The  first  edition  of  the  February  CBwrtTaT  was  180,000,  a  subsequent  edition  bringinc  th*  cironU' 
tlon  up  to  210,000.  The  first  edition  of  th«>  March  OavrumT  is  the  largest  flnt  editton  of  this  magaaine 
yet  printed,  namely,  100.000. 

CONTENTS  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  March.— Frontispiece.  *'The  Inauguration  of  Pr»«ident  Gar- 
field;" Bow  Santa  Glaus  found  the  Poor-house;  The  Velocipede  Expree».  Venee;  Little  Kin«,  illus- 
trated; What  Wakes  the  Flowers?  Poem.  Oelia  Thaxter;  A  Revery  in  Grandmother's  Garret. 
Picture,  frtnn  a  photogimpli ;  Davy  and  the  Goblin.  Concluded.  Ten  illuetratlons ;  Lleeel.  Two  illus- 
trations; Truly  Bepentant.  TerMs.  lllustrattMi:  His  One  Fault.  Chapters  Z,  XI,  XU  J.  T 
Trowbridge.  Two  illustrations;  ** Oat  Nancy*s"  Folks.  Louise  Stockton :  Th<)  Children  of  the  Cold. 
Pint  Paper  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka  Seren  illustrations ;  Grown-up  Land.  Verses ;  How  Brn««t 
and  Theodore  beard  the  SeTenth  Symphony ;  Te  Wild  March  Hare.  Picture ;  Driven  Back  to  Eden. 
Chapter  IL  B.  P  Roe.  Fire  illustratlous;  *'HarkI  Hark  I  Hear  the  Dogs  Bark."  Jingle  Illus- 
trated; Among  the  Lawmakers.  Chapters  VII.,  VIII.  IX.  Illustrated;  Jaok-in  the-Piilplt.  Illns- 
trated ;   For  Very  Little  Folk.    Illustrated.    "  Fly  the  Featheia." 

LIPPIKCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  Maroh-ConUins :  On  this  Side— A  Story.  Part  III,  by  F.  C. 
Baylor;  Letters  fro  n  Sonora,  by  John  Heard,  Jr. ;  The  Cosmopolitan— A  Story,  by  Helen  Gray  Cone ; 
The  Balia— An  Italian  Sketch,  bT  Marie  L.  Thompeon ;  The  New  Orleans  Expoeitlon  by  Edward  C 
Broce;  Tina's  Holin' — A  Stoiy,  by  Tobe  Bodge;  Babylonian  Exploration,  by  John  P  Peters;  The 
DeriPs  Own  Luck- A  Story,  by  Cara  Ball  Eandolph ;  Sicilian  ProTerbe,  by  T  F.  Crane. 

Sereral  chapters  of  Mary  Agnes  Tlncker*s  charming  story,  Aurora,  also  appear,  together  with  other 
short  stories,  poems,  and  arttGles  of  inierest  upon  current  topics. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

GEO.  JV.  HA  WXHURST,  First  Clerk,  Editor  pro  tern. 

[TA«  Jbumof  i»  uid  to  every  Ommiy  Superlniendenl  oncf  DMrtet  Clerks  and  mutt  he  ear^fitkOy 
preserved  by  <AeM  a»  pmbUc  property  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  ^ffiett.} 

In  the  absence  of  Hon.  R.  R.Farr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  editor  of  this  department,  who  is  in  attendance  on  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  we  will  try  to  fill  the  chair  and  discharge  the 
duties  pertaining  thereto  for  the  present  issue. 


The  Oonferenoe. 


We  devote  the  space  this  issue  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence which  will  be  found  interesting  reading. 


Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Ourry. 

Many  expressions  of  regret  were  heard  at  the  Conference  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  Hon.  J.  L,  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  who  always  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  body.  Dr.  Curry  was  not  in  the  city  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Conference. 


Virginia's  Eduoational  Exhibit  at  New  Orleans. 

Hon.  R.  R.  Fan*,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  who  is  now 
at  the  Exposition,  in  referring  to  the  exhibits  of  Virginia,  says :  **they 
look  as  well  as  any  that  I  have  seen,  and  if  we  could  get  in  our  Con- 
ference work  would  be  the  best  in  the  hall.'* 

Mr.  Fan*  also  says :  *'  Advise  all  superintendents  and  others  intend- 
ing to  visit  the  Exposition,  who  are  interested  in  the  educational 
exhibits,  to  call  on  Prof.  L.  A.  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  of  the  United  States.  Without  information  in  refer- 
ence to  these  exhibits,  which  Prof.  Smith  alone  can  give,  visitors  will 
miss  many  things  of  an  interesting  character  connected  with  this 
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important  feature  of  the  Exposition.     This  department  is  located  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Government  building." 


The  Exhibition. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  the 
actual  work  of  the  schools  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Conference  last 
month.  This  new  feature  excited  general  interest  in  the  State  among 
superintendents,  teachers  and  pupils,  and  although  the  time  devoted 
to  the  work  was  necessarily  short,  owing  to  a  delay  in  getting  suita- 
ble paper,  the  energy  with  which  all  set  to  work  soon  resulted  in  an 
excellent  collection  at  the  central  office. 

The  Senate  chamber  was  devoted  to  the  display  of  this  work  and 
the  space  proved  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  The  exhibi- 
tion attracted  much  attention  and  favorable  comment,  indeed  all  were 
surprised  at  its  magnitude  and  the  creditability  of  the  work,  which 
embraced  maps  of  States,  countries,  counties  and  districts;  drawings 
of  school-buildings  in  country  and  city;  diagrams  on  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  Latin;  literature  charts;  photographs  of  school-build- 
ings;, essays  on  almost  every  subject;  specimens  of  penmanship; 
examination  papers;  histories  of  the  public  schools  in  the  counties  and 
cities;  specimens  of  needle  work,  and  so  on.  Eighty-three  counties 
were  represented  in  the  exhibition  and  all  but  one  of  the  cities. 

Through  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Agent 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  a  number  of  Peabody  Medals  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
decided  to  award  them  to  the  superintendents  of  cities  and  counties 
according  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  exhibits. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  awards  of  these  medals,  as  well 
as  the  various  other  committees  on  certificates  will  be  found  in  the 
regular  proceedings  of  the  Conference  published  in  this  journal. 
Besides  the  display  of  school  work,  Messrs.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  A.  'Flanagan,  of  Chicago,  had  on  exhibition  a  fiill 
line  of  their  school  books;  Messrs.  A.  J,  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  four  volumes  of  their  "New  Universal  Encyclopaedia;" 
Messrs.  Baker,  Pratt  &  Co.,  through  their  agent,  Mr,  George  P.  Stacey, 
made  a  good  exhibit  of  school-desks,  and  Messrs.  Ramos  &  Moses, 
and  Messrs.  Ryland  &  Lee,  of  Richmond,  had  a  number  of  fine  organs 
and  pianos  in  the  hall. 
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Frooeedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Oonferenoe  of  Superintendents 
and  Frinoipals  of  Publio  High  Schools  of  Virginia. 

FIRST  DAY— NIGHT  SESSION. 

Hall  of  House  of  Delegates, 

Richmond^   Va.,  February  loih,  i88j. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  Conference  met  this  date,  and  was 
called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.  by  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr,  President,  and 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  of  Danville. 

The  roll  of  officers  was  called,  and  the  following  responded  to 
their  names : 

President—K,  R.  Farr. 

Secretary—Gvo^G^  W.  Hawxhurst. 

Vic€-PreHdenis^yfvi,  Broun,  J.  E.  Perkinson,  Major  J.  A.  Taylor,  Major  R. 
G.  Banks,  L.  A.  Michib,  W.  H.  Strothbr,  and  H.  S.  Roller. 

Absent. — Professor  T.  N.  Conrad,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  and  Major  A.  G.  Pendle- 
ton. 

On  the  roll-call  of  Superintendents  the  following  responded : 
J.  C.  Weaver,  Accomac;  L.  A.  Michie,  Albemarle;  A.  B.  Grunwell,  Alexandria 
Co.;  A.  A.  McDonald,  Alleghany;  H.  T.  Tncker,  Amelia;  O.  G.  Bailey,  Amherst ; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Bristow,  Appomattox;  H.  S.  Roller,  Augusta ;  Captain  J.  G.  Board,  Bed- 
ford ;  W.  F.  Jones,  Brunswick ;  A.  J.  Eppes,  Buckingham ;  R.  A*  Hamlet,  Camp- 
bell; B.B.Wright,  Caroline;  T.J.  Jennings,  Carroll;  J.  P.  Stagg,  Charles  City; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Paris,  Charlotte;  E.  S.  Robinson.  Chesterfield;  L.  N.  Hoge,  Clarke;  J.  W. 
Colvin,  Culpeper ;  C.  A.  Holman,  Cumberland;  H.  C.  Slaughter,  Danville ;  I.  L, 
Jones,  Elizabeth  City ;  B.  G.  Rennolds,  Essex ;  E.  F.  Crocker,  Fairfax ;  W.  H. 
Strother,  Fauquier;  J..W.  Simmons,  Floyd;  J.  R.  Haden,  Fluvanna;  R.  H.  Frank- 
lin, Gloucester ;  E.  S.  Reeve,  Goochland ;  W.  S.  Hale,  Grayson ;  J.  S.  Spencer, 
Greenesville ;  T.  E.  Barksdale,  Halifax;  J.  L.  Valentine,  Hanover;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Smith,  Henry;  D.  E.  Gardner,  Henrico;  W.  S.  Holland,  Isle  of  Wight;  C.  W. 
Taylor,  James  City ;  J.  G.  Cannon,  King  &  Queen ;  W.  McDaniel,  King  George ; 
Colonel  J.  C.  Johnson,  King  William  ;  J.  H.  Graham,  Lee ;  Colonel  W.  Giddings, 
Loudoun;  W.  J.  Walton,  Louisa;  E.  C.  Glass,  Lynchburg  ;  H.  N.  Fry,  Madison; 
E.  B.  Howie,  Manchester;  Rev.  R.  B.  Collier,  Mathews;  H.  E.  Coleman,  Mecklen- 
burg; R.  T.  Bland,  Middlesex;  Judge  G.  S.  Stevens,  Nelson;  Dr.  J.  D'.  Turner, 
New  Kent ;  Major  R.  G.  Banks,  Norfolk  city ;  J.  E.  Baker,  Norfolk  county ;  J.  B. 
Dalby,  Northampton ;  William  Broun,  Northumberland ;  J.  E.  Perkinson,  Notto- 
¥iay:  F.  L.  Marshall,  Orange;  E.  T.  Broyles,  Page;  Major  J.  A.  Taylor,  Patrick; 
Major  E.  B.  Branch,  Petersburg ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  Pittsylvania ;  T.  W.  Crawley, 
Prince  Eklward;  H.  C.  Britton,  Prince  George ;  O.  B.  Mears,  Princess  Anne;  M.  J. 
Alexander,  Pulaski;  E.  M.  Gamett,  Richmond  city;  Marshall  Frantz,  Roanoke; 
J.  L.  Hamilton,  Rockbridge;  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Rockingham;  W.  W.  Logan, 
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Shenandoah;  J. }.  Deyer,  Southampton;  J.  M.  Holladay,  Spotsylvania;  Strother 
Harding,  StalTord;  W.  A.  Bowles,  Staunton;  William  Dtllard,  Surry;  W.  N.  Blow, 
Sussex ;  }.  T.  Silman,  Warren ;  M.  M.  Wells,  Wise ;  Major  W.  G.  Repass,  Wythe ; 
L.  U.  Erans,  York. 

The  following  Ex-Superintendents  also  responded  to  their  names : 

Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  Danville;  Hon.  Jno.  Richardson,  Louisa. 

The  above  list  embraces  all  Superintendents  who  were  present  at 

any  time  during  the  Conference.     At  the  opening  of  the  session 

seventy  were  present. 

The  following  did  not  attend  the  session,  viz.: 

W.  F.  Came,  Alexandria  city;  J.  T.  Taylor,  Bland;  M.  D.  Obenshain, Botetourt; 
T.  W.  Ratliff,  Buchanan ;  P.  O.  Reynolds,  Craig  ;  }.  M.  Thombury,  Dickenson ;  C. 
M.  Harris,  Dinwiddie;  Dr.  B.  A.  James,  Franklin;  Geo.  W.  Ward,  Frederick; 
Gen.  Daniel  Ruggles,  Fredericksburg;  G.  T.  Porterfield,  Giles ;  }.  N.  McMullen, 
Greene ;  O.  P.  Chew,  Highland ;  S.  P.  Gresham,  Lancaster ;  O.  L.  Hardy,  Lunen- 
burg ;  W.  A.  Havener,  Montgomery ;  V.  S.  Kilby,  Nansemond ;  G.  F.  Edwards, 
Portsmouth ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Hening,  PowhaUn ,  Samuel  Martyne,  Prince  William ;  A. 
H.  Buckner,  Rappahannock;  Rev.  G.  H.  Northam,  Richmond;  E.  D.  Miller,  Rus- 
sell; Dr.  J.  B.  Wolfe,  Scott;  Maj.  A.  G.  Pendleton,  Smyth;  J.  H.  Gillespie,  Taze- 
well; C.  F.  Groome,  Warwick;  Col.  R.  P.  Carson,  Washington;  Rev.  H.  H. 
Fones,  Westmoreland. 

Most  of  these  sent  letters  of  regret,  excusing  themselves  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  of  self  or  family. 

The  President  then  introduced  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  who  wel- 
comed the  members  of  the  Conference  in  an  appropriate  address. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  McGilvray' s  address,  Gen.  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong. Principal  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
was  introduced  in  a  very  flattering  manner  by  President  Farr,  and 
delivered  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  "  The  Education  of  In- 
dians/' 

Prof.  Geo.  E.  Litde,  of  Washington,  then  entertained  the  Confer- 
ence with  humorous  drawings  upon  the  blackboard,  which  were  much 
enjoyed. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Order  of 
Business : 

Rev.  G.  W.  Dame,  Maj.  W.  G.  Repass,  E.  B.  Howie,  E.  C.  Glass,  E.  M.  Gamett. 
Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  A.  A.  McDonald,  J.  I^.  Hamilton,  J.  M.  Holladay,  and  Dr. 
J.  W.  Wilson. 

Suggestions  from  the  members  as  to  the  best  methods  of  conduct- 
ing the  Conference  being  in  order,  several  motions  were  made  as  to 
the  number  of  sessions  to  be  held  daily,  and  it  was  voted  to  have 
two  each  day,  viz.,  a  morning  and  night  session. 
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President  Farr  made  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  directed  to  be  ap- 
pointed, and  the  following  were  named : 

Superintendents  Board,  Stevens,  Silman,  Smith,  Franklin,  Bristow,  Branch,  and 
Grunwell. 

Supt.  Capt.  J.  G.  Board  offered  a  resolution  in  reference  to  amend- 
ing the  Grandstaff  Act. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Crocker,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  lo  A, 
M.  to-morrow. 


SECOND  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  A.  M.  by  President 
Farr,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser. 

Minutes  of  last  night's  session  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Programme  submitted  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted,  viz.: 

PROGRAMME. 

Wednesday  Morning. 
Genera/  Order  of  Business. 

Discussion.  Subject:  « Examination  of  Teachers/*  Opened  by  Supt.  A.  P« 
Funkhouser. 

Address  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Maryland.  Sub- 
ject :  «  The  County  Superintendency  the  Life  of  a  State  School  System." 

Address  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  President  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute.    Subject :  "  Technical  Training  in  Public  Schools." 

Wednesday  Night. 
General  Order  of  Business, 

Discussion.    Subject :  "  County  Institutes."    Opened  by  Supt.  A.  A.  McDonald. 

Address  by  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  of  Richmond.  Subject :  «  The  Teacher  and 
the  Teaching  for  our  Public  Schools.*' 

Address  by  }.  F.  Winn,  M.  D.,  of  Richmond.  Subject :  *'  Pure  Air  in  the  School- 
Room,  and  How  to  Obtain  It." 

Blackboard  Exercises  by  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Little. 

Thursday  Morning. 
General  Order  of  Business, 
Discussion.    Subject :  **  Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Superintendents  with  Ref- 
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erence  to  the  Proper  Administration  of  the  School  Laws  of  the  State."  Opened  bj 
Supt.  H.  C.  Slaughter. 

Discussion.    Subject :  "  School  Supervision."    Opened  by  Supt.  J.  C.  Weaver. 

Address  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruflfner,  Principal  of  the  Sute  Normal  School.  Subject: 
"  Aims  and  Purposes  of  Normal  Schools." 

Thursday  Night. 

General  Order  of  BustHess, 

Discussion.  Subject :  «  Duties  of  School  Trustees."  Opened  by  Supt.  Col.  W. 
Giddings. 

Subject :  <*  Conflicts  between  District  Trustees  and  Superintendents ;  How  to  be 
Avoided."    Opened  by  Supt.  W.  S.  Holland. 

Address  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke  College.  Subject:  "Some  Edu- 
cational  Tendencies  of  the  Present." 

Readings  by  Prof.  S.  T.  Ford. 

Friday  Morning. 
General  Order  of  Business, 

discussion.  Subject:  "Rights  and  Obligations  of  School  Teachers  Under  the 
Law."    Opened  by  Superintendent  J.  D.  Turner. 

Discussion.  Subject:  « Should  the  Standard  for  Professional  Certificates  be  Raised 
and  Made  Uniform  ?  "    Opened  by  Superintendent  E.  B.  Branch. 

Address  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Vawter,  Principal  Miller  Manual  Labor  School.  Subject : 
**  Evening  School  for  Mechanics." 

Friday  Night. 

General  Order  of  Business. 

Discussion.  Subject:  "Text-Books;  How  Should  They  be  Used ? "  Opened  by 
Supt.  L.  A.  Michie. 

Address  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Harris,  of  Richmond  College. 

Saturday  Mornjng. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Sessions  of  Conference:  Morning  session,  lo  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.;  evening  session, 
8  P.  M. ;  adjourn  at  will;  informal  meetings  and  meetings  of  committees  on  after- 
noon of  each  day. 

General  Order  of  Business. 

First,  Reports  of  Committees;  second.  Unfinished  Business;  third,  New  Business. 
Addresses  to  begin  at  i  P.  M.  and  9:30  P.  M. 


Time  for  discussion  for  each  subject  limited  to  thirty  minutes.    Each  speaker  to  be 
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allowed  five  minutes,  except  the  one  appointed  to  open  the  subject,  who  shall  have 
ten  minutes. 

All  resolutions  offered,  to  be  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
without  debate. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  programme,  the  Conference  took  up  the 
subject,  "Examination  of  Teachers,*'  which  was  opened  by  Supt. 
Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  and  discussed  at  some  length  until  the 
hour  arrived  for  the  address  of  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Maryland,  who  was  introduced  and 
addressed  the  Conference  upon  the  subject,  "  The  County  Superin- 
tendency  the  Life  of  a  State-School  System.'* 

The  subject  was  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest. 

Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  then  addressed  the  Conference.  Subject, 
''Technical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools."  Gen.  Armstrong  was 
received  with  applause,  and  delivered  an  excellent  address. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  8  P.  M. 

SECOND  DAY— NIGHT  SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8:io  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  submitted  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  body. 

The  report  was  amended  in  several  particulars  and  adopted. 

The  subject,  '*  County  Institutes,"  was  then  taken  up.  Opened  by 
Superintendent  A.  A.  McDonald,  of  Alleghany,  and  was  discussed 
generally  by  the  Superintendents,  and  proved  to  be  an  interesting 
subject.  The  Superintendents  were  unanimous  as  to  the  great  good 
resulting  from  them  and  the  necessity  of  holding  them. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  Committees  on  Awards  for 
Exhibits  of  School  Work  : 

Best  Comprehensive  History  of  Public  Schools— Yioi,  W.  B.  McGilyray,  Col.  W. 
Giddings,  R.  H.  Franklin,  L.  A.  Michie,  Dr.  G.  W.  Dame. 

On  Photographs  and  Drawings— Vtoi,  G.  E.  Litde,  Judge  G.  S.  Stevens,  R.  T, 
Bland,  Hon.  John  Richardson,  J.  B.  Dalby. 

On  Afaps—Vrof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Prof.  G.  E.  Little,  A.  A.  McDonald,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Simmons,  W.  N.  Blow. 

On  Peabody  Medals— Hon,  R.  U.  Derr,  R.  M.  Manly,  Prof.  W.  F.  Fox,  Prof.  S. 
T.  Pendleton,  D.  E.  Gardner,  Dr.  }.  M.  Smith,  L.  N.  Hoge. 

Class  One  (to  Pupils) — [The  President  stated  he  was  unable  to  appoint  this  Com- 
mittee, and  asked  that  the  Conference  name  it.]    The  Conference  elected  the  follow- 
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:ng,  viz. :  Prof.  Kimler,  Prof.  Hoenshell,  J.  H.  Graham,  Prof.  F.  v.  K.  Painter,  A. 
A.  McDonald,  Prof.  G.  E.  Little,  R.  B.  Collier,  Prof.  Wrightman,  W.  F.  Jones,  Prof. 
W.  F.  Fox. 

Class  Two  {to  Pupils)'—Tht  President  appointed  the  following :  J.  M.  Holladay, 
W.  H.  Strother,  E.  F.  Crocker,  H.  S.  Roller.  W.  G.  Repass,  T.  E.  Barksdale,  J.  R. 
Haden,  Strother  Harding,  B.  B.  Wright,  Marshall  Frantz. 

Class  Tkree^yLtJy  E.  B.  Branch,  E.  M.  Gamett,  Prof.  E.  Morrisette,  J.  B.  Bristow, 
E.  C.  Glass,  Maj.  R.  G.  Banks,  Prof.  W.  F.  Fox,  Col.  J.  C.  Porter,  W.  A.  Bowles, 
E.  B.  Howie. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Winn  then  spoke  upon  the  subject.  "  Pure  Air  in  the 
School,  and  How  to  Obtain  It." 
The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  morning^. 


THIRD  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Conference  met  at  10:30  A.  M.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  and  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Bristow. 

Minutes  of  yesterday's  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  following  resolutions  offered  by  Supt  Board  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  of  Vir- 
ginia respectfully  requests  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  next  convening  to 
amend  the  Grandstaff  act  so  as  to  require  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  to  report 
his  calculation  of  the  school-tax  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  or 
before  the  isf  day  of  August  each  year,  who  shall  at  once  apportion  90  per  cent,  of 
it  among  the  cities,  towns  and  counties  according  to  school  population. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  also  deem  it  very  important  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
Slate  tax  be  set  apart  by  law  for  the  support  of  public  education. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  requested  to 
send  to  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Supt.  Bristow,  of  Appomattox,  offered  a  resolution  recommending 
that  trustees  be  allowed  a  per  diem.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dame  offered  a  resolution  in  reference  to  appeals  to  the 
Board  of  Education ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committe  on  Reso- 
lutions. 

Dr.  Dame  also  offered  the  following,  which,  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

Resohed,  That  we  belieye  the  Conference  would  more  fully  accomplish  its  end  by 
having  the  President  to  select,  some  time  before  our  annual  meeting,  the  subjects  for 
discussion  at  that  meeting,  and  appoint  a  member  to  open  the  discussion,  and  that 
such  opening  address  shall  not  exceed  twenty  minutes. 
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Supt.  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  offered  the  following  memo- 
rial, asking  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  the  Blair  Educa- 
tional Bill ;  which,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  was  taken  up, 
passed  and  signed  by  the  Superintendents : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  :  Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
passed  the  Blair  Educational  Bill  bjr  an  almost  unanimous  vote ;  and  whereas  the 
said  Educational  Bill  is  now  pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
whereas,  by  the  provisions  of  said  bill,  the  State  of  Virginia  will  realise  about 
1700,000  per  annum  for  eight  years,  which  amount,  judiciously  expended,  would 
greatly  enhance  the  public  free-school  interests  of  the  State,  in  which  interests  this 
Conference  feels  deep  concern ;  and  whereas  the  present  expenditure  of  more  than 
11,400,000  of  State-school  funds  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  present  and  urgent 
demands  of  the  system — therefore, 

1.  Resohed,  That  we,  the  School  Superintendents  of  Virginia — the  legal  and  ac 
credited  representatives  of  the  public  free  school  system — in  conference  assembled, 
do  hereby  most  earnestly  memorialize  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  the  said  Blair  Educational  Bill  at  once. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  be  affixed  to 
this  memorial  as  part  thereof. 


Geo.  W.  Hawxhurst, 

R. 

R.  FARR, 

Sec'y  Board  Education, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 

],  C.  Porter,  Second  Clerk,  Superinten- 

C. W.  Taylor,        Supt. 

,  James  City     Co. 

dent  Public  Instruction. 

Henry  E.  Coleman, 

«< 

Mecklenburg  *< 

A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Supt,  Rockingham  Co. 

Thos.  W.  Crawley, 

« 

Prince  Edw'd  " 

J.  L.  Hamilton, 

it 

Rockbridge    «« 

Wm.  S.  Hale, 

tt 

Grayson           " 

Jno.  D.  Turner, 

u 

New  Kent      « 

H.  C.  Britton, 

it 

Prince  Geo.     « 

J.  E.  Perkinson, 

*t 

Nottoway        " 

W.  Giddings, 

it 

Loudoun         " 

Jas.  B.  Dalby, 

It 

Northampton  " 

H.  S.  Roller. 

It 

Augusta           ** 

R.  H.  Franklin, 

« 

Gloucester      " 

J.  W.  Wilson, 

tt 

Pittsylvania     " 

E.  T.  Broyles, 

14 

Page                " 

E.  C.  Glass, 

tt 

Lynchburg  City. 

T.  J.  Jennings, 

it 

Carroll 

J.  W.  Colvin, 

« 

Culpeper        Co. 

J.  E.  Baker, 

tt 

Norfolk          «« 

Wm.  Dillard, 

« 

Surry                " 

B.  G.  Rennolds, 

tt 

Essex              " 

M.  P.  Frantz, 

it 

Roanoke          " 

Geo.  S.  Stevens, 

H 

Nelson            " 

Strother  Harding, 

tt 

Stafford            " 

F.  Lewis  Marshall, 

tt 

Orange           «• 

John  T.  Silman, 

ti 

Warren            " 

John  P.  Stagg, 

« 

Charles  City  « 

Wm.  A.  Bowles, 

tt 

Staunton    City. 

John  J.  Deyer, 

«< 

Southampton  " 

James  C.  Weaver, 

tt 

Accomac        Co. 

W.  S.  Holland, 

tt 

Isle  of  Wight" 

Jno.  M.  Hollflday 

M 

Spotsylvania    " 

W.  W.  Logan. 

tt 

Shenandoah  ** 

J.  L.  Valentine, 

<f 

Hanover          " 

Jas.  H.  Graham, 

tt 

Lee 

W.  N.  Blow, 

tt 

Sussex             " 

E.  B.  Branch, 

tt 

Petersburg  City. 

R.  G.  Banks, 

tt 

Norfolk    City. 

I.  L.  Jones, 

tt 

Elizab'h  C*yCo. 

J.  G.  Cannon, 

tt 

King  and  Q'n  Co. 

H.  C.  Slaughter, 

it 

Danville  City. 

E.  F.  Crocker, 

l< 

Fairfax             «« 

R.  B.  Collier, 

tt 

Mathews       Co. 

D.  E.  Gardner, 

tt 

Henrico          " 

Wm.  BrouD, 

tt 

Northumb'd    " 

L.  N.  Hoge, 

tt 

Clarke             « 

W.  H.  Strother, 

tt 

Fauquier         " 

J,  C.  Johnson, 

tt 

KingWiPm    " 

A.  A.  McDonald, 

tt 

Alleghany      " 

John  R.  Haden, 

tt 

Fluvanna         " 
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A.  B.  Grunwell,     Supt 

,  Alexandria 

Co. 

H.  T.  Tucker, 

Amelia 

(« 

O.  G.  Bailey, 

Amhent 

« 

J.  B.  Bristow,            " 

Appomattox 

<( 

J.  G.  Board,               " 

Bedford 

« 

Wm.  F.  Jones,          «' 

Brunswick 

M 

B.  B.  Wright, 

Caroline 

« 

R.  A.  Hamlet, 

Campbell 

« 

Jno.  C.  Paris, 

Charlotte 

<l 

Chas.  A.  Holman,    '* 

Cumberland 

*t 

Thos.  E.  Barksdale, " 

HaUfax 

it 

Jno.  S.  Spencer,        " 

Greensville 

U 

Wm.  F.  Fox,  Editor  Edtuatwnal  youmul 

of  Virginia, 
E.  M.  Garnett,        Supt.  Richmond    City. 
W.  G.  Repass,  •'      Wythe  Co. 

M.  J.  Alexander,      *«       Pulaski  " 

Wm.  H.    Ruffner,  Prin.  Normal  School. 
L.  A.  Michie,        Supt.,  Albemarle      Co. 
Jno.  W.  Simmons,     ««       Floyd  " 

E.  B.  Howie,  «<       Manchester  City. 

J.  A.  Taylor,  "       Patrick  Co. 

E.  S.  Reeve,  "      Goochland       « 

E.  S.  Robinson,        <*      Chesterfield      ** 


Supt.  Franklin,  of  Gloucester,  offered  a  resolution  in  reference  to 
corporal  punishment  in  public  schools ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  subject,  "  Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Superintendents  with 
reference  to  the  Proper  Administration  of  the  School  Laws  of  the 
State,"  was  then  taken  up  and  discussed.  Opened  by  Supt.  H.  C. 
Slaughter,  of  Danville,  and  discussion  continued  by  the  Superinten- 
dents until  expiration  of  the  time  allotted. 

The  President  then  introduced  Prof  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  of  Roanoke 
College,  who  addressed  the  Conference  upon  the  subject,  *'Come- 
nius." 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  attention ;  and,  on  motion  of 
Judge  Stevens,  Prof.  Painter  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  to  the 
Educaiional  Journal  for  publication. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 


THIRD  DAY— NIGHT  SESSION. 

Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8:30  P.  M. 

The  subject,  "  Duties  of  School  Trustees,"  was  opened  by  Supt. 
Giddings,  of  Loudoun,  who  was  followed  by  several  Superintendents, 
and  an  animated  discussion  took  place,  and  was  continued  for  the 
time  fixed  by  the  programme. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was 
then  introduced  to  the  Conference,  and  delivered  a  very  fine  address 
upon  ''The  Aims  and  Purposes  of  Normal  Schools.'' 

Prof.  S.  T.  Ford  entertained  the  audience  with  some  humorous 
readings  and  mimic  songs  ;  after  which  the  Conference  adjourned  to 
Friday  morning. 
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FOURTH  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  A.  M.,  and  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  J.  E.  Perkinson. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  favorably  on  the  following 
resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Dame : 

Resolved^  That  we  rcapectfully  ask  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, to  so  amend  the  laws  in  reference  to  schools,  that  when  the  regular  appeal 
court — the  Board  of  Education — shall  have  given  their  decision  in  any  case,  an 
appeal  can  only  be  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  inferior  courts  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

The  report  was  discussed  at  length ;  and,  on  motion,  was  tabled. 

The  Committee  also  reported  favorably  on  the  following  resolution 
offered  by  Supt.  Franklin: 

Inasmuch  as  corporal  punishment  is  allowed  as  a  mode  of  discipline  in  our  schools, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Conference,  while  not  desirable  to  withdraw  that  power 
altogether  from  the  teachers,  it  is  yet  desirable  to,  in  some  measure,  control  it  so  that 
it  may  not  be  used  excessively;  therefore,  be  it 

Resohed,  That  the  object  desired  may,  in  our  judgment,  be  obtained  by  requiring 
reports  from  teachers  of  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted  by  them,  and  that 
such  reports  be  included  with  usual  monthly  reports  to  Superintendents. 

Report,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  rejected. 

The  Committee  reported  favorably  on  the  following,  offered  by 
Supt  Bristow : 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  District  Boards  of  Trustees  to  make  the  office  of  trustee  a  paid  one,  therefore 
we  urgently  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  next  to  convene  the  passage  of  a 
law  allowing  trustees  a  reasonable  per  diem  fat  time  employed. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Stevens,  the  address  of  Prof.  Painter,  delivered 
last  night,  was  directed  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

Prof  Kimler,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Awards,  Class  i, 
asked  that  his  committee  be  discharged,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  examine  the  large  quantity  of  matter  on  exhibition  in  time  to  make 
a  fair  report  and  just  award. 

On  motion,  the  committee  was  discharged. 

Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  (Superintendent  Strother  in  the  Chair)  submit- 
ted a  draft  of  a  bill,  which  he  desired  submitted  to  the  Legislatures 
of  such  States  as  had  received  benefits  from  the  Peabody  Education 
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Fund,  and  which  bill  had  for  its  object  the  appropriation  of  certain 
sums  by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  the  National  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  a  suitable  statue  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  George 
Peabody. 

Mr.  Farr  spoke  at  length  in  support  of  his  bill,  and  in  high  terms 
of  praise  of  Dr.  Sears,  and  the  present  general  agent  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  whose  enforced  absence  from 
the  Conference  he  deeply  regretted. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Stevens,  it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable  resolution  and  bill,  a  copy  of 
which  to  be  forwarded  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  to 
every  Superintendent  of  the  States  in  which  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  has  been  expended,  and  that  their  co-operation  in  this  matter 
be  solicited. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following  as  the  committee  under 
said  resolution,  viz : 

Superintendents  Stevens,  Slaughter,  McDonald  and  Logan. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Stevens,  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Farr,  the  acting  President,  Superintendent 
Strother,  was  added  to  the  committee. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  asked  the  consent  of  the  Conference 
for  Professor  Painter  to  explain  the  object  of  the  "  Virginia  Teachers' 
Reading  Association,''  which  he  did,  asking  the  co-operation  of  the 
Superintendents. 

Superintendent  Funkhouser  also  explained  the  objects  of  the 
"  Reading  Circle  of  Virginia." 

Superintendent  Repass  offered  the  following,  viz : 

Hesohedf  That  the  Conference  hears  with  pleasure  of  the  organization  of  the 
«  First  Virginia  Teachers'  Reading  Association'*  and  of  the  "  Teachers'  Literary 
Circle,"  and  heartily  endorses  the  objects  of  these  organisations,  and  will  give  them 
our  cordial  support 

Resolution  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Awards  for  School  Exhibits,  Class  2,  submitted 
the  following  report,  viz  : 

The  Committee  on  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  First  and  Second  Class  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  report : 

DIVISION  F. 

Foe  Maps  op  United  States  peom  Memoey  : 

First  certificate  to  Eidward  H.  Peple,  age  15,  Manchester. 
Second  certificate  to  Susie  Perry,  age  9,  Staunton. 
Third  certificate  to  Mary  Keblinger,  age  11,  Staunton. 
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For  Maps  of  United  States  from  Copy: 
First  certificate  to  H.  T.  Nicholas,  age  15,  Lynchburg. 
Second  certificate  to  Nelly  Gathright,  age  14,  Richmond. 
Third  certificate  to  James  M.  Wilkinson,  colored,  age  14,  Petersburg. 
Fourth  certificate  to  Francois  Ferrandini,  age  13,  Richmond, 
Fifth  certificate  to  Cora  L.  Harrison,  age  18,  Manchester. 

DIVISION  G. 
Maps  of  Virginia  from  Memory: 
First  certificate  to  Edward  H.  Peple,  age  15,  Manchester. 

From  Copy: 
First  certificate  to  Lottier  Harris,  colored,  age  15,  Richmond. 
Second  certificate  to  Eleanor  Edwards,  age  15,  Lynchburg. 
Third  certificate  to  Lee  Rogers,  age  16,  Petersburg. 
Fourth  certificate  to  Lavinia  I.  Booth,  colored,  age  — ,  Richmond. 
Fifth  certificate  to  Thomas  Mathews,  colored,  age  14,  Petersburg. 

DIVISION  H. 
J*br  Maps  of  States  and  Other  Countries, 
For  Map  of  South  America  from  Memory  t 
First  certificate  to  Ina  Ast,  age  14,  Staunton. 
Second  certificate  to  Rudolph  Bumgardner,  age  X2,  Staunton. 
Third  certificate  to  James  F.  Atkins,  age  14,  Staunton. 

From  Copy, 
For  Map  British  Isles: 
First  certificate  to  Eleanor  Edwards,  age  15,  Lynchburg. 
For  Map  of  South  America: 
Second  certificate  to  Lottie  Shot,  age  12,  Staunton. 

For  Map  of  North  America: 
Third  certificate  to  Annie  Wendenburg,  age  15,  Richmond, 
Same  Class — Special  Mention. 
Map  of  Europe: 
Fannie  Armistead,  age  15,  Richmond. 

DIVISION  I. 

First  certificate  to  Lilly  B.  Franklin,  age  15,  Lynchburg, 
Second  certificate  to  Bertha  Van  Vort,  Richmond. 
Third  certificate  to  Rebecca  Judkins,  Petersburg. 

DIVISION  J. 

Certificate  for  best  oration— Subject,  *'  Valedictory  ;'*  Miss  Ada  C.  Morris,  Man- 
chester. 

Certificate  for  best  essay — Subject,  **  Intelligence  as  an  Element  of  Success  in 
Life;"  Miss  Mattie  Powell,  Suunton. 
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Certificate  for  second  best— Subject,  "  Never  Gire  Up ;"  Miss  Susie  Spann,  Nor- 
folk. 

Certificate  for  third  best— Subject,  "  Money;"  James  M.  Stuart,  Lynchburg. 

For  best  diagram  on  grammar  (Pendleton's  Method) — To  H.  Argenbrigbt,  Staun- 
ton High  School. 

For  best  diagam  on  grammar  (Read  &  Kellogg's  Method}— To  E.  H.  Peple,  Man- 
chester High  School. 

For  best  diagram  on  algebra — To  Miss  Bessie  Jones,  Petersburg  High  School. 

For  best  specimen  free-hand  drawing — To  E.  H    Peple,  Manchester. 

For  best  diagram  on  arithmetic — To  E.  H.  Peple,  Manchester  High  School. 

For  best  diagram  on  geometry — To  Miss  Viola  Judkins,  Petersburg   High  School. 

For  best  specimen  musical  drawing — To  Miss  Laura  Bass,  Manchester. 

For  best  geometrical,  drawings — To  S.  D.  Rockenbock,  Lynchburg. 

For  best  set  of  copies — Lynchburg  Schools. 

For  second  best — Staunton  Schools. 

Special  mention — Manchester. 

Best  specimen  penmanship — C.  W.  Butterworth,  Petersburg. 

Special  mention — Patrick  F.  Downey,  Alexandria. 


Special  mention  is  made  of  the  book  of  compositions,  stories,  &c.,  contributed  by 
Lynchburg  High  School,  and  a  certificate  is  recommended. 

Special  mention  is  also  made  of  the  essay  by  Miss  Honoria  E.  Jacob,  of  Rich- 
mond High  School,  and  we  recommend  a  special  certificate  of  the  first  class  be  given 
her. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  exhibits  of  the  several  cities  and 
towns  are  not  only  very  large,  but  of  very  great  merit,  and  hence  it  was  difficult  for 
the  Committee  to  award  the  certificates. 

Where  there  is  such  general  merit,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  make  spe- 
cial mention  of  all  deserving  ones. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JNO.  M.  HoLLADAY,  Chairman; 

W.  G.  Repass, 

Jno.  R.  Haden, 

E.  F.  Crocker, 

B.  B.  Wright, 

Th.  E.  Barksdalb, 

H.  Sheffey  Roller, 

M.  P.  Frantz. 

The  report  received  the  approval  of  the  Conference. 
Supt  Funkhouser  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  basis  of  the  awards  should  be  actual  work  done  by  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  respective  cities  and  counties. 

Adopted. 

Prof.  Storum,  Principal  of  the  Colored  Norma)  School  at  Peters- 
burg, was  introduced  to  the  Conference,  and  spoke  of  the  organiza- 
^on,  &c.,  of  the  normal  school. 
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The  subject  "  Should  the  Standard  of  Professional  Certificates  be 
Raised  and  Made  Uniform,"  was  opened  by  Supt.  Branch  and  dis- 
cussed by  several  Superintendents  ;  after  which  Prof.  Little  gave  some 
interesting  instructions  in  drawing  upon  the  blackboard,  and  the 
Conference  adjourned  to  night  session. 

FOURTH  DAY— NIGHT  SESSION. 

Called  to  order  at  8:30  P.  M.,  by  President  Farr. 

Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  from  Committee  on  Award  for  Maps,  made 

the  following  report : 

MAPS. 

Mr  President, — In  submitting  their  report,  your  Committee  would  take  occasion 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  many  of  the  county  maps  that  have 
come  under  their  examination.  In  several  cases  it  has  been  difficult  to  decide 
between  them.  But  after  an  examination  as  thorough  as  circumstances  allowed,  the 
Committee  have  made  their  awards  as  follows : 

First  certificate  to  the  Superintendent  who  furnishes  the  best  original  map  of  his 
county  or  city,  with  school  districts — H.  Sheffey  Roller,  Augusta  county. 

Second  certificate  to  the  Superintendent  who  furnishes  the  best  original  map  of  his 
county  or  city,  without  regard  to  school  districts — Col.  W.  Giddings,  Loudoun 
county. 

Third  certificate  to  the  Superintendent  who  furnishes  the  best  map  of  his  county  or 
city,  with  school  districts — R.  T.  Bland,  Middlesex  county. 

Fourth  certificate  to  the  Superintendent  who  furnishes  the  best  map,  made  by  hand, 
of  his  county  or  city,  without  regard  to  school  districts — R.  H.  Franklin,  Gloucester 
county. 

Special  certificate  to  the  best  full  set  of  district  maps  presented  by  any  Superinten- 
dent— R.  H.  Franklin,  Gloucester  county. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  V.  N.  Painter, 
A.  A.  McDonald, 
Geo.  E.  Little, 
J.  W.  Simmons, 
W.  N.  Blow, 

Cotnmi^/ee, 
The  report  was,  on  motion,  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Histories  of  Public  Schools  reported  as  follows : 

HISTORIES. 

The  G>mmittee  appointed  to  award  a  certificate  to  the  Superintendent  furnishing 
the  best  comprehensive  history  of  the  public  schools  of  his  county  or  city,  beg 
respectfully  to  report  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  history  fumbhed  by  Supt.  C.  W. 
Taylor,  of  James  City  county,  is  the  best  comprehensive  history  of  the  public  schools 
that  has  come  before  them.    The  Committee  also  report  that,  in  their  judgment. 
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honorable  mention  is  due  to  the  history  famished  by  Supt.  J.  C.  Weaver,  of  Accomac 
county,  and  to  an  ingenious  diagram  famished  by  Supt.  J.  B.  Bristow,  of  Appomat- 
tox county,  which  gives  in  tabular  form  a  comparative  view  of  the  statistical  records 
of  the  schools  of  his  county. 

W.  GiDDINGS, 

CkairmaM. 
Report  adopted. 

Maj.  E.  B.  Branch,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Awards,  Class  3, 
School  Exhibits,  reported  as  follows : 
To  tk£  Conflrmce  : 

The  Committee  on  Class  3  open  to  counties  and  towns  only,  beg  to  report  as 
follows : 

DIVISION  K. 

Outline  map  of  the  United  States  drawn  from  memory,  five  certificates.  Same 
drawn  from  copy,  five  certificates.  On  full  map  of  same  from  memory,  five  cer- 
tificates ;   from  copy,  three  certificates : 

From  Memory. — Mollie  E.  Coleman,  age  13,  Appomattox  county:  John  W. 
Brown,  age  1 4,  Frederick  county;  David  Peyton  (colored),  age  10,  Augusta  county  ; 
J.  A.  Garber,  age  17,  Augusta  county. 

From  Copy.— Joseph  P.Jordan,  age  17,  Rockingham  county;  Blanche  Dillow, 
age  15,  Roanoke  county;  John  W.  Williams,  9ge  15,  Giles  county;  James  R.  Wil- 
liams, age  16,  Norfolk  county;  Mattie  Glover,  age  14,  Bedford  county;  Anna  Daw- 
son, age  15,  Halifax  county;  Bella  Phillips,  age  14,  Henrico  county ;  Marion  Hood, 
age  12,  Cnlpeper  county. 

DIVISION  L. 

Maps  of  State  of  Virginia,  outline  and  full :  On  those  drawn  from  memory,  three 
certificates ;  drawn  from  copy,  five  certificates.  On  full  map  from  memory,  one  cer- 
tificate; from  copy,  three  certificates.  Maps  of  Virginia  with  school  districts  and 
school-houses  located,  and  the  information  given  as  required  in  Circular  395,  five 
certificates : 

From  Copy.—J.  P.  Hower,  age  20,  Rockingham  county ;  Eva  B.  Dudley,  age  15, 
Norfolk  county ;  Stella  Barr,  age  13,  Liberty;  Lucy  R.  Bowling,  age  11,  Augusta 
county;  Mittie  Clem,  age  16,  Harrisonburg;  Martha  Dunn,  age  — ,  Nottoway 
county. 

From  Memory.— Eva  V.  Wright,  age  13,  Caroline  county ;  Effie  Keister,  age  16, 
Shenandoah  county;  J.  R.  Hicks,  age  15.  Spotsylvania  county.  The  Committee 
would  make  special  mention  of  Lillie  L.  Oswald,  of  the  last-named  county,  who 
deserves  credit  for  the  variety  of  general  maps  drawn  by  her  within  the  limit  of  four 
days.     We  recommend  a  certificate  be  awarded  to  her. 

DIVISION  M. 

On  county  maps,  with  or  without  the  school  districts  given,  five  certificates  for  first 
and  three  for  second.  District  maps,  with  or  without  the  school-houses  located,  three 
certificates  for  the  first  and  one  for  the  second : 
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For  County  Maps,  with  Districts  and  Sub-Districts. — First  certificate,  Au- 
gusta county;  second  certificate,  Gloucester  county;  third  certificate,  Albemarle 
county;  fourth  certificate,  Spotsylvania  county;  fifth  certificate,  Loudoun  county. 

With  or  Without  School- Houses  Located. — First  certificate,  Rockbridge 
county ;  second  certificate,  Middlesex  county ;  third  certificate,  Amherst  county. 

DIVISION  N. 

On  examination  papers,  three  certificates.  On  essays,  five  certificates.  On  ora- 
tions, three  certificates.  On  diagrams,  three  certificates.  On  copies,  five  certificates. 
All  certificates  to  be  awarded  in  the  order  of  merit  in  each  case : 

Best  set  examination  papers,  Rockingham  county  ;  second  best,  Accomac  county ; 
third  best,  Loudoun  county. 

Penmanship. — First  certificate  to  Ettie  Wise,  Henry  county ;  second  certificate  to 
Lizzie  Hartman,  Rockingham  county;  third  certificate  to  Nannie  Sherman,  Din- 
widdie  county.  , 

Essays. — First  certificate  to  Edwin  Bowman,  Charlotte  county ;  second  certificate 
to  Sallie  Reamy,  Henry  county;  third  certificate  to  Mary  Brickhouse,  Norfolk 
county ;  fourth  certificate  to  Mary  Buck,  Warren  county. 

Compositions. — For  best  set,  certificate  awarded  to  Rockingham  county. 

Diagrams. — For  best  set,  certificate  awarded  to  Rockingham  county. 

E.  B.  Branch, 
E.  M.  Garnett, 

E.   MORRISETTE, 

J.  B.  Bristow, 
E.  C.  Glass, 
R.  G.  Banks, 
W.  F.  Fox, 
J.  C.  Porter, 
W.  A.  Bowles, 
E.  B.  Howlk, 

Commitiee, 
Report  approved  by  Conference. 

The  Conference  then  procf  eded  to  fix  a  time  for  the  next  meeting ; 
and  upon  vote  being  taken,  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  1886,  12 
M.,  was  decided  upon. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  secure  a  hall  for  the 
session. 

Superintendent  Barksdale,  of  Halifax,  read  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Conference,  from  a  colored  teacher  in  his  county,  in  reference  to 
the  colored  schools  in  said  county. 

The  subject  of  locating  the  Summer  Normals  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  by  the  President,  and  several  places  were 
suggested  by  the  Superintendents.  The  President  stated  that,  as  the 
expenses  of  same  were  paid  by  the  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  it 
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would  be  proper  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  places 
for  holding  them.    The  matter  was  therefore  left  open. 

Superintendent  Slaughter,  of  Danville,  read  a  petition  from  the 
colored  people  of  that  city,  asking  that  one  ol  the  Normals  for  the 
colored  teachers  be  located  there. 

The  Conference  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  Painter  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "Some  Educational  Tendencies  of  the  Present"  The  address 
was  comprehensive  and  full  of  suggestions  of  practical  worth  to  the 
Superintendents  and  teachers. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  elect  ten  Vice-Presidents,  and 
the  following  were  elected : 

Pint  District,  J.  M.  Holladay ;  Second,  Maj.  R.  G.  Banks;  Third,  E.  M.  Garnett; 
Fonrth,  Maj.  £.  B.  Branch;  Fifth,  H.  C.  Slaughter;  Sixth,  Capt.  J.  G.  Board; 
Seventh,  Rev.  A.  P.  Fnnkhouser;  Eighth,  Col.  Wm.  Giddings;  Ninth,  Maj.  W.  G. 
Repass ;  Tenth,  A.  A.  McDonald. 

Hon.  R.  U.  Derr,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Awards  of  Peabody 
Medals,  submitted  the  following  report,  viz : 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  award  the  Peabody  Medals,  respectfnlly  submit  the 
following  report.  After  a  full  examination  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Superintendents 
of  counties,  cities  and  towns,  we  unanimously  recommend  the  following  awards 
under  the  provisions  of  the  plan  given  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 
I.  For  city,  town,  or  county  making  the  best  general  exhibit — one  medal :  Lynchburg. 
3.  To  the  city  of  the  First  Class  making  the  best  general  exhibit — two  medals : 
Lynchburg. 

3.  To  all  otA^r  cities  of  the  First  Class — one  medal,  in  the  order  of  their  priority : 

First,  Richmond ;  second,  Petersburg. 

4.  To  the  county,  city  of  the  Second  Class,  or  town  making  the  best  general  ex- 

hibit— two  medals :  Rockingham. 

5.  To  all  other  cities  of  the  Second  Qass — one  medal,  in  the  order  of  their  priority : 

First,  Manchester ;  second,  Staunton. 

6.  To  the  county  or  town  other  than  cities  of  Second  Class  :  Rockingham. 

7.  To  the  fifteen  counties  making  the  best  general  exhibit^one  each,  in  the  order  of 

their  priority :  First..  Rockingham ;  second,  Fairfax  ;  third,  Norfolk  ;  fourth, 
Bedford;  fifth,  Pftge;  sixth,  Albemarie;  seventh,  Wythe;  eighth.  King  Wil- 
liam;  ninth,  Gloucester;  tenth,  Nottoway;  eleventh,  Roanoke;  twelfth,  Fau- 
quier; thirteenth,  Accomac ;  fourteenth,  Caroline;  fifteenth,  Augusta. 

Signed, 

Rush  U.  Dbbr, 
W.  F.  Fox, 
S.  T.  Pbndlbton, 
D.  E.  Gaednbr, 

CammiUee, 

Prof.  Geo.  E.  Little,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Awards  for  Draw- 
ings, Photographs,  &c.,  made  a  report  of  awards  as  follows: 
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To  Supt.  J.  E.  Baker,  of  Norfolk  county,  for  best  collection  of  photographs  of 
school  buildings  of  town  and  country  schools. 

To  Maj.  E.  B.  Branch,  Superintendent  of  Petersburg,  for  best  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  school  buildings. 

To  Supt.  £.  C.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg,  for  best  plans  and  topographical  maps. 

To  Supt.  E.  B.  Howie,  of  Manchester,  for  bc^t  specimens  of  freehand,  artistic 
drawings  (executed  by  E.  H.  Peple). 

To  Maj.  E.  B.  Branch,  of  Petersburg,  for  best  original  designs  industrial  drawings. 

The  report  was  approved. 

Supt.  McDonald  moved,  that  when  this  Conference  adjourn  to- 
night, it  adjourn  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  1886,  at 
12  o'clock  M. 

Adopted. 

At  this  juncture,  Supt.  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  obtained  the 
floor,  and  addressing  the  President,  made  a  feeling  and  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  President  in 
the  cause  he  represented,  and  the  great  good  already  accomplished 
under  his  administration,  and  that  the  Superintendents  desired  in 
some  way  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his  earnest  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  public  school  interest. 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  beautiful  silver  tea-service  and  handsome 
ebony,  gold-headed  cane  were  brought  in  and  placed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's stand.     These  were  presents  from  the  Superintendents. 

Mr.  Farr  seemed  wholly  taken  by  surprise ;  and  his  response 
showed  that  he  was  deeply  affected.  He  said  his  aim  had  been  to  do 
his  whole  duty,  and  in  the  discharge  of  it  he  may  have  seemed  to  be 
a  hard  taskmaster.  He  could  not  tell  how  much  this  manifestation 
from  the  Superintendents  was  appreciated.  It  was  gratifying  at  all 
times  to  receive  testimonials  of  esteem  from  those  with  whom  you  are 
associated.  From  the  bottom  of  his  heart  these  tokens  were  appre- 
ciated, and  he  would  esteem  them  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  cane  bears  the  following  inscription:  "Presented  to  Hon.  R. 
R.  Farr,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Superintendents 
in  Conference  assembled,  as  a  testimonial  of  personal  regard  and 
appreciation  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  public  education." 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
originate  a  suitable  design  for  a  seal  for  the  Conference. 

The  following  were  appointed  said  committee,  viz :  Prof.  G.  E. 
Little,  Maj.  E.  B.  Branch,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser,  Prof.  W.  F.  Fox, 
and  Prof.  L.  R.  Holland. 

Supt.  Repass  offered  the  following  resolution : 
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Rfsohed,  That  this  Conference  extends  its  thanks  to  Prof.  G.  E.  Little  for  his  very 
instructiTe  lectures  given  daring  its  session. 

Adopted. 

By  Supt  Broyles: 

Resohed^  That  the  Conference  tenders  iu  thanks  to  Hon.  K.  U.  Derr,  Superin- 
tendent Public  Printing,  for  his  kindness  in  furnishing  the  paper  for  the  nse  of  the 
schools  in  preparing  the  work  for  the  exhibition. 

By  Supt.  Repass: 

Resohed^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  his 
Excellency  W.  E.  Cameron,  Governor,  for  his  kindness  in  placing  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference. 

By  Supt.  Franklin : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  tendered  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  G.  W.  Hawx hurst,  for  his  kindness  and  urbanity  in  helping  our  work  so 
eflficiently. 

Hon.  R.  R.  Farr  desired  to  return  his  personal  thanks  to  the 
Superintendents  for  their  hearty  response  to  his  call  for  exhibits  of 
the  work  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  and  cities.  The 
collection  now  on  exhibition  far  exceeded  his  expectations,  and  he 
hoped  that  each  one  would  return  home  with  a  full  determination  to 
make  the  next  year's  exhibit  excel  the  present  one. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner  made  a  few  pleasant  remarks,  thanking  the 
Superintendents  for  the  courtesy  shown  him  and  aid  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  Normal  School  over  which  he  presided.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  manifestation  of  the  Superintendents  towards  their 
Chief  Officer,  he  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  very  cordial  relations 
existing  between  them  and  the  State  Superintendent,  and  that  the 
expression  of  esteem  and  confidence  was  a  just  tribute  to  a  faithful 
officer. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Conference,  on  motion  of  Super- 
intendent Tucker,  was  declared  adjourned  to  the  first  Tuesday  in 
February,  1886. 

A  true  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Conference 
of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Public  High  Schools,  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Richmond.  Va.,  February  loth, 
nth,  I2th,  and  13th,  1885. 

GEO.  W.  HAWXHURST, 

Secretary. 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Riohmond. 

Special  OfTers!  Twenty  Copies  of  ''The  Weelc's  Current''  for  ten  weeks  of  the  Spring  tfemi,  only  $2. 

This  Ib  your  chaoce.  If  you  wish  to  experiment  in  your  school  with  a  good  Wesklt  paper.  Too  can 
increase  (bnt  not  decrease)  the  nnmlier  of  copies  at  the  same  rate,  but  your  time  most  expire  by  June 
16th  next.    Do  not  expect  anything  but  the  reffular  rate  after  that  data. 

We  have  faith  that  a  iUr  trial  of  the  paper  will  lead  to  its  permanent  use.  Send  cash  with  your  order. 

THE    LOWER    GRADES. 

Do  yon  want  some  fresh  and  good  r«ading  matter  Ibr  the  dose  of  the  year  Ibr  your  lower  grades? 
B««nilar  monotonykillerB  and  eye-openen ! 

Q  N  L  Y  $  I  .—For  fl  we  will  send  yon  in  all  160  copies  (more  but  not  less,  at  same  rate)  of 
EAST  lTnES  ^or  First  Reader),  FBR8H  LBAV1C8  (Second  Reader),  and  SBN8E-RBADBR  (Fonrth 
Reader),  all  eight-page  monthlies — and  you  may  make  np  yonr  own  assortment,  not  asking  for  less 
than  ten  copi<>s  alikf>,  or  for  more  than  ilvc  months  of  any  one  periodical.  Ton  can  indnde  TOCJNO 
WIDE  AWAKB  (Third  Reader}— a  8iiteeni>age  monthly,  by  counting  it  asdonble  either  of  the  others 
For  the  same  money  yon  CMunot  get  half  as  much  mutter  in  any  other  form. 

Please  be  definite  in  yonr  order  tfnd  ^^nd  the  cash  with  it. 

For  yonr  beginners  you  want  YAILE'.S  PRIMA  RT  WORD  OASE,  containing,  besides  a  ftill  snpply 
of  punctuation  marks  and  alphab**t  cards,  thrt>e  copies  each  of  over  200  different  First  Reader  words 
on  separate  cardn,  in  a  case.  A  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  busy  work  in  learning  to  read.  Reg- 
ular price  $1 00 :  $6.00  per  dos  A  trial  copv  nent  for  65  cents.  In  connection  with  either  of  the  above 
offers  a  copy  will  be  sent  for  40  cents     Address,  E^CVAILEy  Oak  Park,  Ghicago,  IlL 

IT    ST^IsTIDS    lAJT   THE    HEAT"). 
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THE  LiaHT-RDNNM 

DOMESTIC  I 

This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  of 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introdacing. 

Artidtically  Beantifal.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Constrnction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  D6W  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
qnestion,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  {Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


oo 


^■^ 


nil 

a  I  g  e  S. 

^   O  ^   I  85 


«»  -  I-  J  ^  " 
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THE 


TONIC  SOL-FA  SYSTEM. 


Extraordinary  Testimony 

Gathered  by  Committee  of  the  State  Teachexs'  Aaiocla- 
tion  of  New  Jeney.  Five  hundred  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals fh>m  twnty-three  differenr  states,  pronoance  the 
Tonic  Sol- Fa  System  superior  to  all  other  methods  of 
teaching  singing  in  schools.  A  copy  of  thi>  Committee's 
report,  with  testimonials  and  other  Taluable  informa- 
tion, will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 

The  Tonio  Sol-fa  Music  Reader. 

by  Tbio.  F.  Sbwakd  and  B.  C.  Uvskld,  approred  by 
JoHir  CuitWBii  (the  founder  of  the  system),  is  both  a 
m^nn^i  for  the  teacher  and  an  atrractive  singing  boolc 
for  the  pupil.  Specimen  copy  by  mail  86  cents.  Circu- 
lars and  catalogues  fh-ee. 

AMERICAN  TONIC  SOL-FA  AGENCY, 
BIGLO^Vr  A  MAIN, 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


81    Randolph    Street, 
CHICAGO. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEOAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Xstabllahed  in  1887. 

Superior  Bella  of  Copper  and  Tin,  mosnted 

with  the  beet  AoMry  Hanginffat  for  CAwrcAef, 

ScAeole,  Farmu,  Faetortn,  Oowrt-hou»«a,  Fire 

Alarnu,  Tower  Cloete,  ete.  FuUjf  Warranted. 

lUaettmted  Cetalogoe  eeat  Free. 
Vamdosbm  *  Tov,  108  K.  ad  St.,  ClDolnnatt. 


LORILL  AED'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBAGGO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rose   Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  1 1.28. 

MAURY'S  REVISEP  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  |i. 20. 

MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  ^10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AiDsr;::r,:;sr 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  ^i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
sorely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.    Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 
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Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  P8. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
mr  LEXINGTOM,  CIMCIMNATI  AND  L01JIS¥ILLE,  *-«[ 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AMD  MOBTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARL()TTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOUISVILLE    AJS\>    CINCIIVNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NaahTllle,  MemptaiB  and  Texas  Points. 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS.  KANSAS  CITY,  KTC 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  A8  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  MOBTHWEST  OB  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Siauijton,  Va. 

J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Agent,  513  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

C.  VV.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  A  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  &  1 97  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
'Manufacturers of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailed   School   Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-SeaHng.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c 

i^' Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars - 
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\       DIXON'S 
American  Graphite 
Pencils. 


I>OI3JTXS     FOR,    E-^EH^S-BOID^ST. 

DIXON'S  PENCILS  are  unequaled  for  uniformity  in  grading,  freedom  from 
grit,  strength  of  leads,  straight  grained  easy  cutting  wood,  fine  finish  and  perfect 
marking ;  the  points  do  not.  need  to  be  touched  to  the  tongue  every  moment  as  with 
other  p)encils.  The  Artist's  and  Draughtsmen's  grades  are  in  ten  degrees  of  hard- 
ness ;  the  Business  and  School  grades  in  seven  degrees  of  hardness,  and  over  500 
different  styles  are  made  with  No.  2  and  No.  3  leads  for  general  uses. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Educational  Journal  of  Va., 
and  send  16  ctnts  in  stamps  for  samples  worth  double  your  money, 

JOSEPE  SIZON  CBUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersej  City.  N.  J. 

TEACHERS,  ~ 

WANTING  POSITIONS  OR  AN  INCREASE  OF  SALARY, 
Send  for  our  ♦'Weekly  Report  of  Vacancies"  and  copy  of  "Modem   Home  and 
School."     Address 

MODERN  TEACHERS'  SUPPLY  CO., 

LOGANSPORT,  InD. 


SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC 


I'&r  Vear. 


THB 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS' ORGAN 

.PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT  LOUISVIUC.  KV. 
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ATENTS.  t 


nfiuifir    Weekly  iao^ih 

■'1    to    Bi.'lK'no-.      ItiuttlflmC*,    #8- 

fipl  und  ( it  r>tirravi  ti  -su  Tli  i «  pnh\  i  cm  ion.  f ttm!ihf  ■ 
tL  lao*!  rnlurt  b^o  (<nc  rdnprdja  &X  mfnrm&t  bit  which 
BO  p<>r«oii  ahoiild  bn  vidiout,  TUtO  p'-^mlnrity  of 
tto  lsCljiifTt>i(i  AiiFiurAN  ]«  iiich  lba.t  lu  clr- 
cuUtion  b^Mpry  e^utjAlEi  tb  *t  ef  *li;  tHier  mi^n  of 

tpaithi.  -Sfj)4  bj  nU  r^wpdwU-r..  MUNN  &  CO., 
Fulili»b*rt,  No,  361  Broad  ff*j.  ^!.  Y. 

Mil  Tin  k  r'.T..  ti'VTB 

Seven  Venr»* 

Tunroiiwin  One  Hundred  Ttioua- 

fnd  iiT'piicatloiiH  fcir  ijnipim  ID  taa 
niTj-trt  StiiN'ft  and  fiir^ign  ^'mptriBs. 
Cavffitd.  Trii<)e-MnrU«.  « '..i>j  nirhti*, 
^  Ai*ftifnmi?atFi.  ftud  all  oihor  rnvifuni  foe 
■GtMinag  t^  in  rep.  tors  tlit  ir  rit'litii  m  tha 
ITuitcd  SUtf'iv,  CfliEodA,  Eiajiland,  Fmncin, 
ijiTdiiiTiy  fljia  other  fr^folirii  crjriii-iri*:'^,  pw- 
parediitptsor!  Dfttlcoandoa  rp*»oii*ble  l^rmfl* 
Inf^rt^mfition  III!  to  obt*iijittC^,t*^^f  ^'  oliMr^ 
fuOv  jBLTT^^ei  wiihi*ttt  eharffe^    H  n n d^bpokn  of 

iufr^nwiitioD    n'lit   few.     Pfttfltits    f>btfclned 

thrflN*ih  Munn  ^  Co.  ara  notiQ«4  in  ih«  Sci(?ptlflo 
AmcFM^an  fieo-  Tho  »d»ini«jEe  of  *tieh  notkw  in 
w«|)  unap«toodby*ll  pcrwti»wlio  wiih  to  dUpow 
Of  thtirpRtetitJU^ 

A4di^Bi    Min^    A    CO.,  OfflM 
AMSBiCA^t  301  Bro^dinr,  ^«w  York. 


GET  THE  BEST  AND  THE  STANDARD  AUTHORITY. 


TRE 


WORCESTEIi 

UNABRIDGED 

Quarto  Dictionary^ 

The  Largest  and  Most  Complete 
lioiiary  of  the  English  Laii£u; 

WITH  A  SUPPLEHENI 

Embracing  204  Additional  P^eSpl 
Over   12,500  New  Words  and  f 
Vocabulary  of  Synonymes  of 
Words  in  General  Use. 


THB  NBW  EDITION  OF 

Worcester's  Dictionai 

Contains  Thousands  of  Words  not 
be  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 

Fully  Illustrated,  and  Contains   Fa 
Full  Page  Illuminated  Plates. 


Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  |io  00;  Half  Morocco,  Marbled  Edges,  I12.00;  Half  Russia, 

Marbled  Edges,  I1200;    Red   Edges,  I12.50;  Full  Russia,  Marbled 

Edges,  I16.00;  Red  Edges,  1 16.50;  Full  Turkey,  Marbled 

Edges,  liB.oo;  Extra  Gilt  Edges,  Si 7.00. 

WITH    READY    REFERENCE    INDEX,    $1.00   ADDITIONAL. 

**  Worcester's  is,  in  the  estimation  of  all  scholars,  the  best  dictionary  extant  for  gen- 
eral use.  There  is  certainly  no  real  comparison  possible  between  it  and  its  most  popular 
rival.  The  office  of  a  dictionary  is,  of  course,  not  to  make  innovations,  but  simply 
to  register  the  best  usage  in  spelling  and  pronunciation.  This  Worcester  does,  and 
this  its  rival  conspicuously  fails  to  do." — New  York  World. 

**  In  its  former  editions  Worcester's  Dictionary  gained  the  approval  of  many  of 
our  best  scholars,  who  pronounce  it  unrivalled  in  various  important  respects,  and  the 
Supplement  now  issued  will  largely  increase  its  claims  to  popular  and  literary  favor. 
There  is  in  this  edition  a  new.  elaborate  and  valuable  vocabulary  of  synonymes  of 
words  in  general  use  which  will  be  found  invaluable  t6  men  of  letters.'' — M  Y.  Heraid^ 

**  Preferred  over  all  others  by  scholars  and  men  of  letters." — N,  Y,  Evening  Post, 

**  I  most  cordially  recommend  Worcoter's  Dictionary  as  the  most  reliable  standard 
authority  of  the  English  language  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken.'* — ^Jambs  A.  Gab- 
field,  la/e  President  of  the  United  States. 

THE  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF 
■VrOHCESTEH'S    3DIaTI02^T-A.mES. 

QUARTO  DICTIONARY.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Ubrary  Sheep,  1 10.00. 
ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     Half  Roan.     I1.90. 
COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated,     i2mo      Half  Roan.     I1.75. 
SCHOOL  (ELEMENTARY)  DICTIONARY.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Half  Roan.  |i.oa 
PRIMARY  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated.     i6mo.     Half  Roan.     60  cents. 
POCKET  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated.    24mo     Cloth,  63  cents :  Roan,  Flexible, 
85  cents;  Roan,  Tucks,  Gilt  Edges,  |i.oo. 

Many  special  aids  to  students,  in  additfam  to  a  Tery  ftill  proooaDoIng  and  deflaing  vooahakuy,  make 
Woroeater'i,  in  the  opinion  of  oar  moet  distingalshed  edocatort,  the  moet  complete,  as  well  aa  by  &r 
the  cheapwt,  Dictlonariee  of  onr  lancnage. 

%*  For  eale  by  Booksellere  generally,  or  will  be  sent,  transportation  free,  upon  receipt  of  price,  Ivj 

•J,  B.  lL.II»I»INCOTT  COMI»ANY,  Piil>llslier0. 

715  and  717  Market  Str^t,  Philadalphla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

Sample  Copy  and 
l^trodiictloD  PriM. 

MURBOCH^S  ANAIiTTIC  £I«0€1JTI0N  (\) #1.00 

£€£.E€TI€  COM PUGTII  BOOK-K£EPI]f G  (2).. . . .  50 

N ORTOBnS  CKEMISTBT-f-Complete  (3). .........; .    1.10 

WHITE'S  ORAL  XESSOKTS  IW  NUIHBER  (4) 410 

ISCLECTIC  SCHOOI.  GEOMETRY  (5)         • 00 

RAT^S  WEW  A8TRO]«0]!iT(6)., . .  . . . 1.80 

(1)  KOW  READY.  ANALYTIC  ELOCUTION,  by . the  well-known  vctefan 
Actor,  Rei^der,  and  Instnic|or  in  Elocution,  James  £.  Murdoch,  author  of  A  Plea. 
FOR  Sfokbn  Language.  A  complete  and  practical  exposition  of  the  onl^  true  and 
scientific  method  fji  deTek}piD^  the  speaking  voice.  Ftilly  ilinstrated  by  numerous 
extracts  from  the  l)est  sources,  to  which  are  added  seventy  pages  of  selected  Read- 
ings.    1 2mo.  cloth,  half  roan,  504  pages.       '  - 

(2)  NOW  READY.  ECLECTIC  COMPLETE  BOOKKEEPING.  By  Ira 
Mayhew.  The  cheapest  and  most  practical  work. yet  offered  on  this  subject.  Its 
methods  have  been  tested  by  23  years  experience.  Doable  Entry  is  clearly  eluci- 
dated. Many  new  and  valnable  special  forms  suggested.  150  pages,  half  roan. 
Key  and  Blanks  also  nearly  ready, 

(3)  NOW  READY.  New  Edition  Of  Nort6n*s  .Elements  of  Chemistry,  tompUted^ 
by  the  addition  of  .chapters  on  Organic  Chemistry.     Half  roan,  504  pages,  i2mo. 

(4)  READY  DECEMBER  15.  ORAL  LESSONS  IN  NUMBER.  For  Teach- 
ers.  By  E.  E.  White,  A.  M.  This  work  is  not  simply  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  but 
an  exhaustive  treatise  containing  the  Exercises  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  in  the  in- 
struction of  primary  classes  in  number.  It  is  a  Complete  and  practical  Guide,  indis- 
pensable to  every  teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

(5)  ECLECTIC  SCHCK)L  GEOMETRY.  A  revision  of  Evan's  School  Geome- 
try, by  J.  J.  Burns,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dayton,  O.;  formerly  Ohio 
State  School  Commissioner.  In  this .  revision  the  work  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
**  New  Qeometry,"  and  is  especially  adapted  to  High  Schools  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  exercises  and  original  demonstrations.     i2mo.,  half  roan,  155  pages. 

(6)  READY  JANUARY  1, 1885.  RAY'S  ASTRONOMY,  revised  by  the  author, 
6.  H.  Pbabody,  Regent  of  University  of  JUionois,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of 
astronomical  science.  All  recent  established  discoveries  are  iticluded,  especially 
those  irelating  to  solar  and  planetary  physics.     t2mo.v  half  road[,  about  350  pages. 

,  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Cindnnali  and  New  York. 


English  Literature  Course. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  coodehi»e  ibe  study  of  English  Literatwe,  bnt 
at  the  expense  of  thoroughDes;;.  Hence  iberc  is  a  disposition*  to  return  to  fuller 
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Wear  and  Tear. 

A  year  or  more  ago,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  this  Journal  [De- 
cember, 1883.  and  January  and  February,  1884,]  under  the  title 
"  Our  Children's  Bodies,"  I  attempted  to  show  what  harm  was  being 
done  the  minds  and  bodies  of  many  of  our  children  by  the  high 
pressure  system  of  education  of  the  present  day,  and  to  suggest 
some  means  by  which  the  harm  might  be  lessened.  Having  put  in 
my  plea  for  the  children,  I  wish  now  to  put  in,  not  less  emphatically, 
a  plea  for  the  teachers  themselves.  It  may  be  said  that  no  plea  is 
necessary,  and  that  the  law  of  self-preservation  will  make  the  teachers 
take  care  of  themselves.  Doubtless  the  veterans  do  learn.  Neces- 
sity and  experience  have  been  their  best  schoolmistresses,  and  taught 
them  the  limits  which  circumscribe  their  powers.  It  may  also  be 
said  that  the  same  laws  of  hygiene  are  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  teacher  as  in  the  pupil.  That  is  true.  But  it  may  not  require 
half  the  expenditure  of  vital  force  for  a  pupil  to  attend  to  his  lesson, 
any  given  length  of  time,  as  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  a  teacher 
to  obtain  and  retain  the  attention  of  forty  or  more  pupils  to  the  work 
of  the  hour. 

The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  any  new  acquisition  may  make 
the  work  of  the  pupil  as  positive  a  pleasure  as  is  that  of  the  teacher 
in  imparting  information  to  eager  pupils.  But  the  poor  teacher  is 
turning  the  same  old  grindstone,  while  one  boy  is  grinding  his  new 
ax,  and  another  presenting  the  hammer  end  of  his,  and  bad  metal 
at  that.  Besides,  while  all  work  or  no  play  makes  Jatk  a  dull  boy, 
all  work  and  poor  pay  makes  the  schoolmistress  still  duller.  I  say 
schoolmistress,  not  because  we  schoolmasters  do  not  get  dull  as  the 
dullest,  but  because  it  is  the  glory  of  this  Republic  to  have  more 
female  teachers  than  any  other  nation,  an  army  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  strong.  It  is  an  army,  however,  in  which  there  is 
little  glory,  and  for  which  there  are  no  pensions  and  no  soldiers' 
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homes.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  each  one  to  economize  all 
expenditure  of  physical  and  mental  force.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  younger  or  less  experienced  teachers  who  may  be  unconsciously 
doing  themselves  great  harm,  and  in  that  act  doing  corresponding 
injustice  to  their  pupils,  who  have  a  right  to  their  best  powers. 

So  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  mind  and  body,  and  so  great 
the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  one  upon  the  other,  that  it  is  im- 
possible  for  wear  to  occur  in  one  without  producing  corresponding 
effects  on  the  other.  The  effects  of  bodily  changes  on  mental  states, 
and  of  mental  changes  on  bodily  states,  are  constantly  and  readily 
recognized  by  the  teacher. 

"As  to  the  influence  of  bodily  changes  on  mental  states  we  have 
such  facts  as  the  dependence  of  our  feelings  and  moods  upon  hun- 
ger, repletion,  fatigue  and  rest,  pure  and  impure  air,  cold  and  warmth, 
stimulants  and  drugs.  These  influences  extend  not  merely  to  the 
grosser  modes  of  feeling  but  also  to  the  highest  emotions  of  the  mind 
— love,  anger,  aesthetic  feeling  and  moral  sensibility.  *  Health  keeps 
an  atheist  in  the  dark.'  Bodily  affliction  is  often  the  cause  of  a  total 
change  in  the  moral  nature.  The  bodily  routine  of  our  daily  life  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  mental  routine.  *  ♦  *  *  The  influence 
of  mental  changes  upon  the  body  is  supported  by  an  equal  force  of 
testimony.  Sudden  outbursts  of  emotion  derange  the  bodily  func- 
tions. Fear  paralyzes  the  digestion.  Great  mental  depression  en- 
feebles all  the  organs.  Protracted  and  severe  mental  labour  brings 
on  disease  of  the  bodily  organs.  On  the  other  hand  happy  outward 
circumstances  are  favorable  to  health  and  longevity."  (Bain,  **  Mind 
and  Body."    Chap.  III.) 

The  foregoing  statement  by  Bain  of  general  truths  of  common  rec- 
ognition is  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  indicate  exactly  what  are  the 
dangers  to  be  avoided  by  the  careful  school-teacher.  In  truth,  when 
the  belief  in  the  physua/  basis  of  mind  is  once  arrived  at,  not  a  word 
more  is  needed  to  keep  ever  before  one  the  fact  that  the  sound  mind 
can  only  exist  in  the  sound  body.  The  outburst  of  anger  brings  on 
its  corresponding  fit  of  indigestion,  and  the  dyspepsia  of  to-day  is 
followed  by  the  mental  depression  of  to-morrow.  This  reacts  upon 
the  pupils  and  even  those  children  who  come  to  school  ready  for 
work,  finding  no  hearty  co-operation,  but  constant  fault-finding  in- 
stead, will  close,  with  feelings  of  indifference,  a  day  begun  with  an 
earnest  purpose.  The  rest,  seeing  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  quar- 
rel and,  consequently,  a  day  of  punishment  or  keeping-in,  make  up 
their  minds  to  worry  to  the  extent  of  their  abilities.    The  average  bad 
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boy  will  take  two  or  three  whippings  or  a  detention  of  hours  after 
school  for  a  half-hour's  fun  in  worrying  a  nervous  or  dyspeptic 
teacher. 

The  prevention  of  this  bodily  and  mental  state  is  surely  a  very 
simple  one  and  lies  solely  in  the  determined  avoidance  of  angry  out- 
bursts. It  is  not  the  momentary  fit  of  irritability  followed  the  next 
minute,  perhaps,  by  a  smile  that  does  the  harm,  but  the  outburst 
that  leaves  its  traces  throughout  the  day,  the  wrath  that  is  nursed  to 
keep  it  warm,  that  is  absolutely  unnecessary  for  the  government  of  any 
set  of  human  beings  or  of  any  kind  of  animal.  Children  expect  positive 
reproof  for  misdoing  and  have  the  greatest  respect  and  affection  for 
those  who  maintain  a  strict  even-handed  discipline  and  keep  them  to 
their  work.  But  the  sharp  reproof  and  the  order  issued  in  the  tone 
of  command  that  brings  instant  obedience  may  be  uttered  without 
the  slightest  anger.  Temper  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  maintain 
himself  and  show  that  he  will  not  be  trifled  with,  but  temper  and 
temperance  are  words  of  like  derivation,  as  mad  man  and  madman  are 
of  like  signification.  Have  your  programme  of  recitations  so  arranged 
that  the  last  hour  of  the  school  session  shall  be  spent  in  matters 
requiring  simply  mechanical  work,  penmanship,  map- drawing,  &c., 
or  if  that  be  not  possible  let  the  last  recitation  of  the  day  be  that  of 
the  best  class.  You  will  then  come  to  dinner  with  a  happy  mind  and 
your  meat  will  not  be  turned  to  gall.  This  recipe  has  been  tried  and 
has  cured  where  the  doctor's  remedies  had  failed.  So  much  for  sud- 
den outbursts  of  emotion.  Fortunately  the  severe  mental  labor  of 
teaching  is  not  protracted.  A  proper  use  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
in  either  making  them  rest-days,  or,  better  still,  in  occupying  the 
mind  on  those  days  with  subjects  far  removed  from  teaching,  will 
sufficiendy  renew  the  overtaxed  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Except 
in  sleep  the  mind  must  be  occupied  (there  is  no  dreaming  in  perfect 
sleep),  and  diversity  of  occupation  gives  it  rest.  This  great  variety 
of  occupation  and  frequent  transition  from  one  subject  to  another  is 
what  gives  the  modern  school  its  great  power  and  attractiveness,  and 
makes  possible  to  pupil  and  teacher  what  would  otherwise  be  impossi- 
ble. Add  to  the  rest  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  long  vacation  and  the 
schoolmaster  has  less  than  any  other  professional  man  to  fear  from 
protracted  labor.  Would  that  our  labors  were  more  protracted  and 
remuneration  correspondingly  increased !  It  isn't  the  wear  half  as 
much  as  the  worry  that  does  harm.  One  of  the  pleasures  connected 
with  teaching  idiots  is  that  there  is  no  worry.  You  do  not  ^m  for  your- 
self, or  have  fixed  for  you,  any  arbitrary  standard  of  what  has  to  be  ac- 
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complished  by  a  certain  amount  of  labor.  You  regard  everything  taught 
as  so  much  gained  and  thus  take  courage.  Now,  just  as  each  one  of 
us  has  within  us  the  possibility  of  insanity,  so  each  one  of  us  is  a  block- 
head in  something,  and  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  limits  of 
our  own  powers  of  acquisition.  The  successful  teacher  is  he  who 
recognizes  the  limits  of  each  pupil's  mind,  and  educates  those  powers 
that  exist  and  doesn't  worry  over  those  that  are  not  existing.  I  have 
known  a  teacher  to  worry  herself  into  a  nervous  fit  because  a  child 
eight  years  old  couldn't  add  correctly  columns  of  figures  going  up 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  when  she  herself  had  never  once  (in 
my  experience  with  her  of  several  years)  gotten,  unaided,  her 
monthly  report  correct ;  an  operation  requiring  only  the  addition 
and  subtraction  of  numbers,  mainly  below  one  hundred,  and  a  division 
with  a  divisor  of  not  more  than  four  digits. 

Just  where  to  draw  the  line  between  a  proper  anxiety  for  the  pro- 
gress of  one's  pupils  and  unnecessary  worry  must  be  determined  in 
the  case  of  each  pupil.  A  pupil  of  weak  mind  once  begged  me  to 
keep  him  in  after  school  as  I  did  another  pupil  who  was  very  bright 
but  extremely  lazy.  I  granted  his  request  and  found  that  the  few 
minutes  spent  each  day  with  him  alone,  listening  to  a  statement  of 
his  difficulties,  was  of  great  service  to  me  in  the  general  instruction  of 
the  class.  His  Latin  was  always  a  trouble  to  him,  but  we  managed 
to  get  thiough  Caesar  respectably. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that  you  and  I  are  by  temperament 
unfitted  to  accomplish.  The  sooner  we  find  that  out  the  better. 
Maintain  order  and  teach  in  your  own  way,  and  don't  worry  because 
you  can't  teach  arithmetic  as  Miss  A.  does,  or  geography  as  Miss  B. 
does.  The  average  lecturer  to  teachers  draws  the  picture  of  an  ideal 
schoolmistress  to  be  found  only  in  Utopia.  She  is  expected  to  have 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  energy  of  St.  Paul,  the  kindly  heart  of 
St.  John.  If  kindliness  be  your  strong  point,  and  you  can  obtain  by 
the  good  will  of  your  pupils  respect  and  obedience,  you  will  have 
good  order  and  get  good  work  with  little  strain  upon  yourself  and 
the  pupils,  and  yet  never  attain  to  that  perfect  order  which  a  severer 
task -master  might  secure. 


— Keep  thy  temper,  keep  thy  purse  and  keep  thy  tongue,  if  thou 
wouldst  be  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. — P.  M,  Andrews. 

— We  have  a  right  to  keep  what  belongs  to  us,  but  no  arguments 
can  justify  our  retaining  the  property  of  another. — G,  F,  Graham. 
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Prof.  G.  F.  Holmes's  Reply  to  Prof.  N.  B.  Webster's  Oriticism 
of  Holmes's  ''New  History  of  the  U.  S." 

This  morning  I  received  the  Educational  Journal,  containing 
certain  strictures  on  statements  in  the  "  New  History."  I  am  always 
glad  to  have  my  attention  directed  to  actual  errors,  and  to  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  correcting  them. 

:|e  :K  3ic  :ic  ♦  4e 

Mr.  Webster's  criticisms  are  obviously  *' kindly  intended,'*  and 
they  are  very  courteously  presented.  They  are  not  only  "  kindly 
received/*  but  thankfully  entertained. 

It  is  fortunate  and  gratifying  that  so  little  has  been  found  to  merit 
reprehension,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  who  has  evidently  been 
a  close  and  curious  student  of  the  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  objections  are  not  very  serious,  nor  do  they  always  justify 
change.    They  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  their  presentation. 

P.  22.  "John  Ribault  called  the  settlement  on  Port  Royal  har- 
bor *Fort  Charles,  or  Carolina,  after  Charles  IX.*  ** 

This  is  right.  **muniHonem  Carolinam^  de  regis  nomine  dictamy 
Thuani  Hist,  cit.  Bancroft,  Vol.  I,  p.  62,  note. 

P.  69.  "The  new  colony  (1663)  was  called  Carolina,  after  Charles, 
the  King.** 

This  is  also  right. 

"  The  patent  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  *  *  *  was  granted  under 
the  name  of  the  Province  of  Carolana,  in  honour  of  Charles.*'  (Ch.  I.) 
NeilL  Engl.  Colonization,  cit.  Bryanfs  Pop.  //w/.,  Vol.  I,  p.  487, 
note. 

When  the  new  patent  was  issued  by  Charles  II,  the  name  of  Caro- 
lina was  retained,  still  in  honor  of  the  King.  The  French  designation 
may  have  influenced  (by  attraction)  the  change  from  Carolana  to 
Carolina.  But  the  French  term  was  never  a  territorial  appellative, 
and  was  blotted  out  in  a  very  few  years.  The  phrase,  *  *  Charles,  the 
King,*'  is  used  to  avoid  error,  and  to  allow  all  possible  implications, 
instead  of  Charles  I,  Charles  II,  or  Charles  IX. 

P.  1 24.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  exactiy  what  is  right 
in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  Laurens,  without  having  access  to  the 
military  records  of  the  Revolution,  British  and  American.  Moultrie 
had  been  living  in  Philadelphia,  possibly  all  the  time  on  parole, 
whence  he  had  returned  to  Charleston  before  the  exchange  of  Lau- 
rens. 17  Dec.  1782,  **Mr.  Burke  informed  the  House  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin,  inclosing  a  resolution  of  Con- 
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^ess,  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  tre*  with  the  British  ministry, 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  GenL  Burgoyne  Jor  Mr,  Laurens^ 
*  *  *  *  the  admission  of  Mr.  Laurens  to  bail^  and  the  exchange 
of  Genl.  Burgoyne  *  *  soon  after  took  place.'*  Amnud  Reikis- 
Ur^  1782,  p.  i4;8. 

This  is  not  proot  Indeed,  it  suggests  that  Burgoyne  was  exchanged 
^before  Laurens— and  probably  after  Moultrie — who  was  scarcely  a 
:military  equivalent  for  Burgoyne. 

Bryant's  History  says :  "  Laurens  was  exchanged  for  Cornwallis 
soon  after  negotiations  for  peace  *  *  were  begun,*'  Vol.  IV.,  p. 
.76,  note. 

No  awlhority  is  given. 

Thfe  only  change  that  can  be  satisfactorily  made,  would  be  to  read : 
Ue  was  ultimately  exchanged,  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Lau* 
ireft$>  the  American  envoy  to  Holland,  who  had  been  captured  at  sea. 
"P.  113.  For  ''William  Henry  Lee,**  read  Richard  Henry  Lee. 
This  is  manifesdy  a  lapstis  penna^  which  strangely  escaped  correc- 
tion in  the  frequent  proof  reading.  The  name  is  given  properly  in 
the  earlier  History. 

P.  115.     The  allegations  in  regard  to  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  are  literally  true.    Th^  statement  in  the  text  is  sub- 
stantially correct.    The  criticism  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Lossing, 
The  subsequent  signatures  were  affixed  nunc  pro  tuncsL  pro- 
cedure  by  no  means  unusual.    Signatures  to  public  documents  must 
always  bear  this  construction,  unless  the  dates  are  appended  to  the 
several  signatures.    Otherwise  the  document  would  be  imperfect,  in« 
efficacious  and  inoperative. 
The  Declaration  look  effect  from  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 
To  avoid  misapprehension  or  challenge,  for  "by  the  members,** 
read :  by  John  Hancock,  the  President ;  and  add  to  the  note  :  the 
other  signatures  were  subsequently  affixed. 

P.  237.  **The  Frigate  MerrimaCy  *  *  *  plated  with  railroad 
iron.  **     Strike  out  **  railroad.*  * 

I  heard  at  the  time,  and  had  always  since  heard,  that  the  Merrimac 
was  plated  with  railroad  iron  torn  up  from  the  railroads  running  into 
Portsmouth,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant  Brooke  and  Captain 
Rootes. 

In  the  Century  for  March,  1885,  Lieut.  John  T.  Wood,  one  of  the 
officers  on  board  the  Virginia,  writes  : 

*  *  *  **the  wood  backing  was  covered  with  iron  plates,  rolled 
at  the  Tredegar  works  at  Richmond     *     *     *     .'* 
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Where  did  the  iron  for  the  plates  come  from  ?  Was  it  the  railroad 
iron  rolled  over  at  the  Tredegar  works  ?     No  sabe. 

That  the  statement  in  the  text  rested  on  a  current  impression,  is 
shown  by  contemporaneous  testimony : 

*  *  *  "  the  frigate  Merrimac,  which  the  Confederates  had  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  plating  of  iron,  and  with  a  roof  forward^  formed 
of  bars  of  railroad  iron."  American  Annual  Cyclapcedia,  1861,  p. 
507,  note 

♦  *  *  "  This  (the  roof)  was  overlaid  with  ordinary  flat  bars  of 
iron  four  and  a  half  inches  thick.  Experiments  which  were  made 
under  the  care  of  Lieut.  Brooke,  showed  that  this  thickness  of  iron 
was  inadequate,  and  a  layer  of  railroad  iron  was  added."  Harper's 
Hist.  Gt.  Rebellion,  Ch.  xiii,  Vol.  I.  p.  250. 

There  is  not  leisure  at  this  time  to  consult  the  official  Records  of 
the  Rebellion,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
obviate  disputation  by  striking  out  "railroad.'* 

P.  266.  The  phrase  *  a  majority  of  one  vote,"  is  awkward,  indis- 
tinct and  open  to  the  charge  of  incongruity  and  of  inconsistency  with 
the  facts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  devise  any  concise  form  of  expres- 
sion which  shall  be  correct  and  explicit.  The  vote  stood  35  to  19. 
The  acquittal  was  due  to  the  one  negative  vote  over  18. 

Substitute  for  the  incriminated  sentence: 

Johnson  was  acquitted,  a  single  vote  having  prevented  the  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  Senate,  required  for  condemnation. 

%  if  $IL  iii  %  % 

Geo.  Fred'k  Holmes. 
University  of  Virginia^  I4ih  March^  1S85. 


The  teacher's  success  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  pleasing 
the  people.  This  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  the  methods  of 
teaching.  First,  please  the  pupils.  Greet  them  pleasantly  when 
they  arrive  in  the  morning.  Help  the  little  ones  to  get  off  their  wraps 
and  to  the  fire.  Engage  with  real  pleasure  in  such  conversation  as 
the  pupils  enjoy.  Join  in  their  sports.  Be  ready  to  give  or  take  a 
harmless  joke.  Grant  reasonable  favors.  Praise  them  for  every  com- 
mendable deed  or  effort.  Accept  invitations  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils 
or  to  parties  in  the  neighborhood.  Talk  with  the  parents  about  their 
children,  using  as  much  praise  as  will  not  injure  your  conscience.  Do 
not  try  to  "show  off*."  Respect  the  people  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact,  and  they  will  respect  you. — Iowa  Teacher, 
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Map  Drawing. 
I. 

By  S.  T.  Pendlkton,  Richmond,  Va.,  i88j. 
(Copyright.) 
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By  a  blae  line  space  is  meant  the  distance  between  2  blue  lines. 


Measure  for  Meridians.  i}i  blue  line  spaces  between  marks. 
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/.  Number  parallels  (every  other  blue  line,  the  half  scale). 

2.  To  point  off  for  meridians,  put  the  measure  along  the  40th 
(or  top)  parallel,  so  thai  the  blue  line  can  be  barely  seen  all  the  way. 
Keep  the  75°  end  of  measure  exactly  even  with  the  right  margin  of 
the  paper,  and  make  dots  on  the  40th  parallel  (blue  line)  exacdy 
under  those  on  the  measure.  Do  the  same  on  the  36°  (or  bottom) 
parallel. 

3.  Draw  the  meridians  by  connecting  the  dots. 

4.  Draw  the  parallels  last.  But  if  no  blue  lines,  as  on  a  slate, 
point  off  for  parallels  and  draw  them  as  directed  above  for  me- 
ridians from  marks  on  other  side  of  measure,  two  blue  line  spaces 
apart. 

5.  To  draw  the  map.  Notice  points  of  the  map  about  the  centre  of 
a  rectangle  made  by  2  parallels  and  2  meridians,  or  at  the  comer,  or 
half-way  between  2  parallels  or  meridians  (or  third- way,  &c.),  and 
mark  on  these  i>arallels  and  meridians  at  the  same  positions,  and 
then  connect  the  marks  where  necessary,  as,  for  a  river. 

For  any  other  scale  take  a  strip  of  paper  as  long  as  you  wish  the 
distance  between  two  parallels,  double  it  twice  to  divide  into  4  equal 
parts ;  then  3  of  these  parts  is  the  distance  between  the  meridians 
and  4  between  the  parallels.  The  distance  between  the  meridians  at 
40^  is  to  the  distance  between  the  parallels  as  j  to  4,  always ,  in  a  map 
of  any  sizcy  and  in  any  map.  This  %  scale  suits  ordinary  class  work 
and  it  can  be  repeated  oftener  to  draw  from  memory.  In  the  full 
scale,  which  is  about  the  scale  of  the  map,  we  put  4  blue  line  spaces 
between  the  parallels  and  3  between  the  meridians ;  other  directions 
are  the  same  as  above.  Many  prefer  the  full  scale.  Then  again, 
some  take  a  foot  rule,  and  use  }i  or  }(  inch  as  the  unit  instead  of  }i 
blue  line  space  as  the  unit  for  the  half  scale,  or  i  blue  line  space  as 
the  unit  for  the  full  scale. 

This  article  is  published  to  show  more  in  detail  the  exact  work  of 
a  class  using  the  half  scale,  carrying  out  the  system  of  map  drawing 
heretofore  published  in  pamphlet  by  the  author.  The  half-scale  was 
taken  because  it  could  be  printed  on  a  page  of  the  Journal. 

To  get  distances,  3  X  i7i=53  miles  to  i  degree  of  longitude. 
4  X  i7i=7o  miles  to  i  degree  of  latitude.  Virginia  is  8  degrees 
long=8  X  53=424  miles,  and  it  is  3  degrees  wide=3  X  70=210 
miles. 

— Wit  to  get  is  desirable ;  but  wisdom  to  keep  is  more  excellent. — 
Anthony  Aston, 
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Why  March  4th  is  iDauguration  Day. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  why  the  fourth  day  of  March  was  es- 
tablished as  the  beginning:  of  our  quadrennial  presidential  term. 

March  was  formerly  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  Roman 
year,  and  until  1752,  the  legal  English  and  Virginia  year  began  on 
the  25th  of  March.  Such  was  the  case  in  France  till,  in  1564, 
Charles  IX  decreed  the  first  of  January  should  begin  the  year. 
Scotland  enacted  the  French  date,  as  the  beginning  of  the  legal  year, 
in  1599. 

This  historical  fact,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  beginning: 
of  our  presidential  olympiads. 

The  State  legislatures  were  tardy  in  adopting  the  Constitution  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  convention  that  framed  it.  They  agreed  to  it 
in  the  following  order :  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Geor- 
gia, Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  on 
the  2ist  of  June,  1788,  New  Hampshire  made  up  the  quorum  of  nine 
states  that  had  ratified  the  Constitution,  "  for  better  or  for  worse." 
Virginia  followed  five  dajrs  after  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York  a 
month  later.  In  Virginia  such  patriots  as  George  Mason,  Patrick 
Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  earnestly  opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  framed  by  the  convention  over  which  George  Wash- 
ington had  presided. 

As  soon  as  the  certificates  of  ratification  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
states  were  received.  Congress  appointed  the  first  Wednesday  of 
January,  1789,  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  presidential  electors 
according  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  fixed  the  first 
Wednesday  of  February  for  the  meeting  of  said  electors,  since  fan- 
cifully called  the  "  college,"  to  cast  their  votes,  and  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  March  for  the  organization  of  the  new  government  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Wednesday,  coming  at  the  middle  of  the  week,  was 
a  convenient  day  for  the  three  duties  incidental  to  the  organization  of 
the  new  confederation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  first 
Wednesdays  of  three  successive  months  were  manifestly  chosen  for 
convenience  and  avoidance  of  unnecessary  delay. 

It  was  not  till  April  6th  that  the  Senate  was  organized  with  Sena- 
tor Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  temporary  president,  so  that  the 
votes  could  be  counted  in  Congress.  Washington  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  electors,  and  with  official  notice  of  the  result, 
Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  the  senate,  reached  Mount  Vernon 
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April  14th,  delivered  his  letter  to  the  president  in  the  field  and  both 
set  out  for  New  York,  the  temporary  capital,  on  the  morning  of  the 
i6th.  That  night  Washington  wrote  in  his  diary,  '*at  ten  o'clock  I 
bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  private  life  and  to  domestic  felicity/ ' 
His  route  was  literally  strewn  with  flowers,  and  an  the  30th  of  April 
he  took  the  oath  of  office  in  front  of  the  old  City  Hall,  on  the  site  of 
the  Custom  House  of  New  York,  After  delivering  his  inaugural 
speech  in  the  senate  chamber  the  president  went  to  St.  Paul's  church 
for  worship,  and  then  to  his  boarding  house  in  Cherry  street. 

On  landing  at  Murray's  wharf,  from  a  barge  propelled  by  thirteen 
•pilots  in  white  uniform,  amid  the  salute  of  thirteen  guns  and  deafen- 
ing cheers,  he  walked  to  his  rooms,  declining  an  elegant  carriage  pro- 
vided at  the  landing,  from  which  a  carpet  had  been  spread  to  the 
carriage  door- 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  Constitutional  Congress  met  on 
Wednesday  the  4th  of  March,  and  that  none  but  democratic  presidents 
have  ever  been  inaugurated  on  Wednesdays.  The  four  presidents 
entering  their  official  terms  on  Wednesday  have  been  Jefferson,  1801, 
Jackson,  1829,  Buchanan,  1857,  and  Cleveland,  1885.  The  next  in- 
augural Wednesdays  will  be  in  1925,  1953,  1981,  2009,  2037,  2065 
and  2093.  By  precedent  established  throughout  the  19th  century 
all  presidents  elected  for  the  terms  beginning  as  above  should  be 
democrats.  Only  three  times  in  the  century  to  expire  with  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  the  inaugural  fourth  of  March  come  on  Sun- 
day. Monroe  was  inaugurated  Monday,  March  5th,  1821,  Taylor, 
March  5th,  1849  and  Hayes,  March  5th,  1877.  Of  course  such  re- 
currences must  be  every  twenty-eight  years  except  when  eight  years 
come  without  an  intervening  leap-year,  as  will  be  the  case  from  1896  to 
1904  but  it  will  not  be  the  case  again  for    two  hundred  years. 

An  incident  at  the  first  inauguration  will  be  of  interest  to  all.  The 
first  person  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  president  after  the  inaugural 
ceremony  was  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  playmate  of  his  boyhood,  to 
whom  George  Washington  wrote  his  first  letter,  when  both  were  nine 
years  old.  George  wrote  to  Richard :  **  I  am  going  to  get  a  whip- 
top  soon,  and  you  may  see  it  and  whip  it."  Forty-eight  years 
afterwards  the  **  American  Cicero,"  and  mover  of  the  resolution  to 
declare  independence  embraced  in  congratulation  the  '*  American 
Fabius  "  and  **  Cincinnatus  of  the  West"  whose  sword  had  led  his 
countrymen  to  victory  in  support  of  that  declaration,  and  whose  wise 
patriotism  first  guided  the  ship  of  state  in  its  perilous  and  untried 
voyage.     A  learned  astronomer  has  said,  "  the  laws  of  spinning  tops 
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and  revolving  worlds  are  the  same/*     The  laws  of  good  boys  and 
good  men  are  also  identical.     The  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to 
Washington   was  in  the  simple  declaration  of   his  aged    mother, 
"  George  always  was  a  good  boy." — N.  B,  WebsUr. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

How  to  Study. 

BY  W.  HARPER,  MAINE. 

The  following  points  were  prepared  by  the  writer  for  the  use  of 
his  own  school.  Many  of  them  may  be  profitably  enlarged  upon  by 
the  teacher. 

Thousands  £iil  in  all  dei>artments  of  labor  and  enterprise  for  want 
of  sufficiently  understanding  the  principles  which  underlie  success. 
Many  fail,  or  pardy  fail,  in  study  for  the  same  reason.  But  nowhere 
else  is  success  more  important  than  here. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  first  requisite  is  good  health.  Mental  labor  taxes  the  ener- 
gies even  more  than  physical.  A  reasonable  amount  of  exercise, 
plenty  of  nourishing  food,  pure  air,  and  an  abundance  of  sleep  are 
indispensable.  At  the  same  time  mental,  like  physical  labor,  is, 
in  itself,  healthful;  and  even  those  whose  health  is  not  vigorous  will 
not  only  not  be  injured,  but  many  even  be  benefited,  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  it. 

2.  Success  comes  to  no  one  without  earnest,  diligent,  and  patient 
effort.    "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.*'     Do  not  expect  it. 

3.  Cultivate  a  love  for  study.  The  great  truths  of  science  and  the 
treasures  of  literature  are  worth  all  the  labor  it  can  cost  to  possess 
them.  To  even  half  appreciate  them  will  give  study  a  constant  at- 
traction. 

4.  Let  your  school  work  have  the  first  place  in  your  interest.  "Ye 
cannot  serve  two  masters. '  *  Your  evenings  should  never  be  spent 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  difilicult  to  do  good  work  next  day. 

5.  Never  yield  to  discouragement.  To  succeed  anywhere  requires 
courage  and  perseverance,  and  all  have  their  times  when  things  do 
not  look  bright.  If  it  is  hard  to  attain  excellence  in  one  study,  in 
others  it  will  not  be.  Labor  omnia  vincit — the  phrase,  too,  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  the  ancients,  and  has  been  found  true  ever  since. 

6.  Do  not  worry  about  results.    Those  who  are  really  diligent  and 
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persevering  will  always  "  pass/ *  and  with  creditable  rank;  they  will 
also  constantly  gain  power  to  do  better. 

METHODS. 

1.  Do  all  work  thoroughly.  Without  the  spirit  of  thoroughness 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  you  will  fail  and  drop  out  of  school 
with  morejor  less  aversion  to  study — a  poor  preparation  for  success 
afterward. 

2.  Prepare  every  lesson  thoroughly.  In  no  other  way  is  thorough- 
ness possible. 

3.  Let  your  object  be  to  master  the  subject,  rather  than  the  text- 
book. 

4.  Beware  of  imagining  that  you  can  make  up  deficiencies  * '  any 
time."  You  cannot.  To  plan  in  that  way  is  to  arrange  for  failure. 
Every  future  time  is  likely  to  bring  even  more,  and  probably  more 
imperative,  claims  on  your  time  than  the  present. 

5.  Make  your  time  count.  Do  not  spend  an  hour,  as  it  is  very 
easy  to  do,  on  work  that  might  be  as  well  or  better  done  in  half  an 
hour.  Form  and  maintain  good  habits  of  study ;  the  effort  required 
will  be  repaid  with  high  interest.  Without  energetic  and  self-denying 
effort  no  one  has  a  right  to  expect  success.  Study  means  work,  not 
play. 

6.  Do  not  study  without  thinking.  **Read  not  to  believe  and 
take  for  granted,  but  to  weigh  and  consider."  "To  read  passively 
to  learn  is,  in  reality,  not  to  learn  at  all."  Not  what  you  cram,  but 
what  you  assimilate,  is  the  measure  of  success. 

7.  Subjects  in  which  you  have  most  interest  may  properly  receive 
more  attention  than  others.  Your  success  in  life  may  depend  on 
what  you  can  do  in  those  lines.  But  good  work  should  be  done  in 
all. 

8.  Liberal  and  constant  use  should  be  made  of  all  books  of  refer- 
ence within  reach.  Without  this  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  is 
hardly  possible.  Occasional  more  extended  reading  than  the  refer- 
ence in  hand  requires  will  also  be  useful. 

9.  Be  alert  to  acquire  general  knowledge  by  reading,  conversation, 
inquiry  or  observation  as  you  have  opportunity.  Much  of  the  most 
valuable  knowledge  is  found  outside  of  text-books.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  have  a  library,  however  small,  and  one  or  more  periodi- 
cals of  your  own.     The  supplementary  knowledge  thus  gained  will 
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also  make  that  acquired  in  your  school-work  more  practical  and  val- 
uable. 

ID.  Your  motto  will  naturally  be  either  "  as  much  as  possible '  *  or 
"as  little  as  possible."  Let  it  be  the  right  one. — A^.  E.  Journal  of 
Education. 


Inflnenoe  of  Ghod  Books- 

By  John  B.  Pkaslee,  Ph.  D.,  Superinttndent  of  ScAao/s,  Cincmfiari,  O. 

One  of  the  greatest  powers  for  evil  is  the  low  and  degrading 
writings  our  boys  and  girls  are  reading.    Teachers  and  parents,  I 
fear,  are  not  fully  aroused  to  the  terrible  influence  this  reading  is 
having  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  young.     How  frequently 
do  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  boys  running  away  from  home 
with  cards,  revolvers,  and  dime  novels  in  their  pockets.    Yet,  com- 
pared with  vast  numbers  of  our  youth  who  are  demoralized  by  per- 
nicious reading,  the  cases  that  are  reported  in  public  print  are  the 
exceptions.      The  influence  of  this  reading  is  seen   in   the  slang 
language  in  which  our  youth  indulge ;  in  their  disrespect  for  parental 
authority;  in  their  treatment  of  the  aged;  in  the  wrong  ideas  of  life 
which  they  entertain ;  and  in  the  general  spirit  of  insubordination. 
Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  in  which  our  youth  are  placed  in 
regard  to  literature.     At  the  homes  of  a  large  part  of  them  there  i& 
scarcely  a  book,  except  the  text  books  of  the  children  themselves. 
At  the  home  of  the  majority  of  those  remaining  may  be  found  a  few 
books  upon  the  parlor  table,  which  are  usually  considered  by  the 
parents  as  too  nice  for  the  children  to  read.     It  is  safe  to  say  that 
very  few  indeed  of  our  youth  have  access  to  a  good  home-library. 
That  child  who  is  trained  at  home  to  a  love  of  reading  good  books 
is  the  exception.     Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  our  youth  yield  to  the 
temptations  to  read  the  worst  kind  of  story  papers  and  novels  which 
are  everywhere  thrown  around  them?    The  children  are  not  to 
blame;  there  is  nothing  in  their  home  surroundings  to  counteract 
these  evil  tendencies.     Neither  the  home  nor  the  school  has  done  its 
full  duty  in  this  regard.    The  parent  and  the  teacher  have  neglected 
the  obligations  devolving  upon  them  of  developing  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  the  love  of  reading  good  books,  which  will  remain  with 
them  through  life,  and  which  will  largely  influence  their  future  lives 
and  characters.    Apart  from  the  mere  rudiments  of  an  education. 
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what  our  children  are  reading  is  of  far  more  importance  than  what 
studies  they  are  pursuing  in  school. 

In  my  opinion,  a  boy  who  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  common  school 
course  with  a  love  of  reading  good  books,  is  better  prepared  for  a 
life  of  honor  and  influence  than  one  who  passes  through  a  high- 
school  course  without  that  love ;  and  he  who  has  an  ordinary  high- 
school  education  combined  with  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  better 
equipped  for  the  duties  of  life  than  the  graduate  of  the  best  college 
or  university  in  the  country  without  such  taste.  The  self-made  men 
who  have  figured  high  in  State  and  national  councils  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  been  men  of  extensive  and  judicious  reading.  In  general 
those  who  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  the  communities  in  which 
they  live  are  the  readers  of  good  literature.  "  From  the  hour  of  the 
invention  of  printing,"  says  the  essayest  Whipple,  "books,  and  not 
kings,  were  to  rule  the  world.  Weapons  forged  in  the  mind,  keen- 
edged  and  brighter  than  a  sunbeam,  were  to  supplant  the  sword  and 
the  battle-axe.  Books!  lighthouses  built  on  the  sea  of  time !  Books! 
by  whose  sorcery  the  whole  pageantry  of  the  world's  history  moves 
in  solemn  procession  before  our  eyes !  From  their  pages  great  souls 
look  down  in  all  their  grandeur,  undimmed  by  the  faults  and  follies 
of  earthly  existence,  consecrated  by  time."  It  is  therefore  one 
of  the  first  and  most  sacred  duties  of  parents  to  surround  their 
children  at  home  with  good  reading  matter.  The  number  of  books 
may  be  small,  but  they  should  be  judiciously  selected.  Standard 
works  of  history,  biography,  and  travel,  should  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  home  collection. 

But  little  can  be  expected  from  the  great  majority  of  American 
homes.  The  important  work  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  our  youth 
a  love  of  reading  good  books  devolves  almost  entirely  upon  the 
teachers.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  teachers  of  our  country,  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  interest  their  pupils  in  the  writings  of  good 
authors,  to  implant  in  them,  as  far  as  possible,  correct  literary  tastes, 
to  inspire  them  with  a  pride  which  will  cause  them  to  disdain  to  read 
the  low  and  groveling  writings  of  the  day.  How  can  this  best  be 
done,  is  a  question  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  educators. — M  V, 
School  JoumcU. 


— Keeping  is  having. — C  /.  Apperley, 
— Keep  what  you  have  got. — PlauHis, 

— To  keep  a  friend  is  a  harder  matter  than  to  get  a  friend. — 
Ovid, 
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Inflaenoe  of  Eduoation  on  Grime. 

Education  is  not  only  essential  to  usefulness,  happiness,  and  dig- 
nity of  man,  to  truest  manhood  and  womanhood,  but  also  to  good 
government  and  high  civilization.  An  ignorant  people  needs  re- 
straint, repression,  visible  and  strong  authority ;  a  wise  people  may 
be  entrusted  with  self-government  "The  maximum  of  education  is 
the  minimum  of  government"  Civilization,  good  order  and  refine- 
ment are  proportionate  to  intelligence.  Crime  is  often  to  be  traced 
to  ignorance  or  improperly  developed  faculties.  The  records  of  any 
criminal  court  or  penitentiary  will  show  that  the  criminal  classes  are 
largely  furnished  by  illiterates.  The  President  of  the  Council  on 
Education  in  Great  Britain  recently  said,  **One  of  the  great  features 
of  the  working  of  the  Education  act  had  been  the  startling  diminu- 
tion of  crime,  especially  among  juveniles."  Mr.  Foster,  the  author 
of  the  act,  in  a  late  speech,  referring  to  the  diminution  of  crime  .said, 
**  that  progress,  great  and  materia],  had  been  made  in  the  habits, 
almost  in  the  natures,  of  men.  *  *  *  xhe  two  great  causes  of 
the  beneficial  change  are  education  and  temperance.  As  the  school- 
rooms grow  full,  pi  ison  cells  become  vacant.  *  *  *  It  is  far 
cheaper  to  pay  even  a  moderate  schoolmaster  than  the  best  of  prison 
wardens.'*  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1872,  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence  of  the  intimate  relation  of  crime  and  igno- 
rance, says  that  one-third  of  all  criminals  are  totally  uneducated,  that 
four-fifths  are  practically  uneducated,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
criminals  from  the  illiterate  classes  is  at  least  tenfold  as  great  as  the 
proportion  from  those  having  some  education.  Education  is  not 
regeneration  nor  a  substitute  /or  ity  but  developed  mental  power  cer- 
tainly lessens  subjection  to  lower  appetites  and  brutal  instincts.  As 
you  multiply  mental  resources^  the  taste  for  the  gross  and  sensual  is 
somewhat  corrected  and  subdued^  higher  enjoyments  are  opened,  and 
one^s  mere  impulses  are  held  in  check  by  the  habit  of  thinking  and  the 
companionship  of  good  books, — Dr,  /.  L,  M,  Curry, 


The  most  egotistical  of  the  United  States— "  Me.'*  Most  reli- 
gious—"  Mass."  Most  Asiatic— *' Ind."  Father  of  States— "  Pa." 
Most  maidenly— "Miss.*'  Best  in  time  of  flood — "Ark."  Most 
useful  in  haying-time— "  Mo."  Decimal  State— "  Tenn."  State  of 
exclamation— "  La."  Most  astonishing  State — "O."  Poorest  in 
health— "  111." 
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Common-Sense  Teaching. — By  what  arts,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the 
teachers  at  this  particular  school  succeed  in  suddenly  awakening  the 
interest  of  children  in  subjects  which  heretofore  have  not  particularly 
attracted  them  ?  By  making  them  interesting  instead  of  tiresome. 
How  many  children  will  be  attracted  by  the  statement  that  Africa  is 
the  division  of  the  world  which  is  the  most  interesting,  and  about 
which  the  least  is  known ;  or  that  Afrigah,  from  which  its  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived,  is  said  to  mean  "colony"  in  the  ancient 
Phoenician,  and  having  been  given  by  the  founders  of  Carthage  to 
their  territory,  is  supposed  to  have  spread  to  the  whole  continent  ? 

But  children  are  ever  ready  for  stories  and  the  relation  of  exciting 
adventures,  and  through  this  faculty,  it  has  been  found,  they  may  be 
led  on  from  one  event  to  another  of  African  history,  from  one  point 
to  another  of  African  topography,  till,  finally,  what  heretofore  they 
may  be  said  to  have  regarded  as  an  unpalatable  dose,  is  successfully 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-coated  pill. 

Instead  of  beginning  at  the  commencement  of  African  history,  at 
least  at  the  point  where  our  knowledge  begins,  and  gradually  work- 
ing forward  through  all  the  dry  details,  the  contrary  course  would  be 
pursued  at  the  Workingman's  School.  The  children  would  be  told 
about  Stanley  and  how  he  found  Livingstone.  This  would  naturally 
lead  to  Livingstone,  and  to  why  Stanley  went  in  search  of  him. 
Then  would  follow  the  mission  that  brought  Livingstone  to  Africa ; 
the  Nile,  and  the  various  conjectures  regarding  its  source,  and  the 
reason  of  the  world's  impatience  to  know  it;  the  Niger,  and  the  in- 
teresting story  of  the  finding  of  its  course  by  Richard  Lander  after 
his  master  had  failed  in  a  similar  attempt  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal would  be  gradually  worked  in  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Africa  and  its  relative  position  on  the  earth's  surface. — 
Irom  "A  Projectin  Industrial EducoHon^  by  Franklin  H.  North, 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly^  for  March. 


True  Teaching. — Teaching  well  is  difficult  and  demands  special 
culture  and  training.  "  Knowing  what  should  be  taught,  and  how  to 
teach  it,  is  a  high  art."  The  education  received  in  schools  and  col- 
leges is  a  meagre  result  compared  with  what  might  be  accomplished 
if  teachers  knew  how  to  teach  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results.  A 
good  scholar  is  not  necessarily  a  good  teacher.  The  what  and  the 
how  are  two  very  different  things.  If  the  art  of  teaching  is  founded 
on  the  science  of  education,  and  the  science  of  education  is  founded 
2 
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on  the  science  of  the  mind,  then  it  is  not  true  that  any  respectable 
anybody,  any  Dogberry,  or  Squeers,  or  Dominie  Sampson  can  teach. 
Any  dolt  can  A^ar  a  lesson,  drill  in  the  multiplication  table,  teach  by 
rote,  but  to  pursue  a  rational  method  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  being  to  be  taught,  and  the  orderly  evolution  of  the  mind's 
powers  is  a  higher  process.  To  proceed  from  simple  to  complex, 
particular  to  general,  concrete  to  abstract,  empirical  to  rational  and 
logical,  from  observed  facts  or  things  to  generalized  or  scientific 
knowledge,  requires  training.  The  Prussians  say  whatever  you 
would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation  you  must  first  put  into  its 
schools,  and  whatever  you  would  put  into  schools  must  first  be  put 
into  the  teacher. — Dr.  /.  L.  M,  Curry. 


— ^The  reason  why  many  do  not  improve  more  from  what  they 
hear  and  see  is  because  the  mind  is  preoccupied,  and  there  is  no 
room  in  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  knowledge  does  some  people  so 
little  good.  It  canCt  get  in.  It  is  not  what  the  eye  receives,  but 
what  the  mind  takes  in  that  does  us  good ;  but  if  the  mind  is  full 
already,  how  can  anything  else  get  in  ?  You  must  put  something 
out  in  order  to  put  something  else  in.  This  is  the  reason  why  some 
people  do  not  understand  improved  educational  methods.  Their 
minds  are  full  of  the  old. — iVl  K  School  JoumaL 


A  Texan  school-master  replied  to  an  insult  from  one  of  his  scholars 
by  wit  rather  than  by  rod,  expulsion  from  school,  or  stormy  menace. 
On  entering  the  school  house  one  morning,  he  read  on  the  black- 
board, in  large  letters:  **Our  teacher  is  a  donkey!*'  With  philo- 
sophic composure,  and  without  uttering  a  word,  he  merely  added  to 
the  insulting  inscription  the  word  "driver.'*  The  mischief-making 
scholars  from  that  time  felt  an  increasing  respect  for  their  teacher  in 
his  superiority  of  office  as  a  driver  of  donkeys. 


Educational  theory  and  practice  should  proceed  from  the  faith 
that  there  is  a  God  at  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  a  soul  at  the 
center  of  man. — Normal  Teacher, 


Honesty  and  intelligence  are  at  the  basis  of  individual,  corporate, 
State  and  national  prosperity.    Prosperity  comes  from  honest  admin- 
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istration»  honest  trade,  honest  money,  honest  and  intelligent  labor, 
quick  and  cheap  exchange  of  products.  "Individual  intelligence 
and  integrity,  sustained  by  public  justice,  constitute  the  sole  condition, 
under  which  permanent  prosperity  can  be  the  rule  among  men." 

You  are  making  in  New  Orleans  an  exposition  of  your  products 
and  resources.  That  is  wise,  but  your  real  wealth,  real  greatness,  is 
not  in  cotton,  lumber,  iron,  coal,  marble,  banks,  railways,  but  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  your  boys  and  girb.  Your  future  glory  depends  on 
your  efforts  and  success  in  making  the  youth  of  Alabama  intelligent, 
industrious  and  virtuous.  **To  leave  them  in  mental  and  moral 
darkness,  ignorant,  superstitious,  indolent,  brutal,  quarrelsome,  and 
shut  up  to  little,  narrow  lives,  is  the  surest  way  on  earth  '*  to  blight 
and  impoverish  the  State.  '"  No  community  that  understands  its  own 
interest  will  evade  or  resist  the  utmost  possible  sacrifice  for  that  pub- 
lic education  which  pays  everybody  as  no  other  outlay  does." — Dr. 
/,  L.  M.  Curry's  Address  before  the  Legislature  of  Alabama, 


Outline  of  Work. 

FOR  COUNTY  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 
HYGIENE. 

1.  Hygiene  for  the  teacher: 

a.  The  teacher's  liabilities  to  ill  health. 

b.  Overwork. 

c.  Anxiety. 

d.  Care  of  his  diet,  rest,  sleep. 

2.  Hygienic  observations  concerning  the  school-house  and  grounds. 

a.  The  teacher  should  visit  the  house  before  commencing  school. 

b.  He  should  notice  drainage,  decaying  matter,  the  outbuildings,  the  well,  &c. 

c.  The  lighting  of  the  school-room. 

d.  The  heating  of  the  school-room. 

e.  The  ventilation  of  the  school-room. 

f.  The  arrangement  and  condition  of  the  seats  and  desks. 

3.  Hygienic  law  applied  to  the  pupil : 

a.  Position  of  pupils  in  seats ;  in  school-room. 

b.  Variety  required. 

c.  Recesses. 

d.  Uses  of  eyes. 

e.  Sitting  in  drafts;  by  hot  stoves. 

f.  Care  of  clothing. 

g.  Care  of  person. 

h.  Contagions  diseases;  Rules  to  be  observed, 
i.  Amount  of  work  to  be  required  of  pupib. 
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j.  Temperance;  (i)  moderation  in  rig:ht  things,  (2)  abstinence  from  harmfal 

things, 
k.  Athletic  sports. 
1.  The  will  to  be  trained  to  obey  hygienic  law. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Purpose  of  teaching  Hygiene  and  Physiology  in  schools. 

2.  Methods: 

a.  Commence  with  the  frame-work  of  the  body. 

b.  Give  general  views  first. 

c.  Illustrate  with  chart,  blackboard,  skeleton. 

d.  Let  oral  instruction  precede  assigned  lesson. 

e.  Introduce  technical  name  after  the  part  has  been  described  under  the  common 

name. 

f.  How  to  prepare  illustrative  material. 

g.  Indicate  methods  of  study  to  pupils  as  lessons  are  assigned, 
h.  Let  the  recitations  be  mainly  topical. 

3.  Common  errors. 

a.  Too  much  attention  relatively  to  anatomy. 

b.  Too  little  practical  application  to  real  life,  etc. 

4.  Matter: 

a.  Frame- work  of  the  body.     i.  Bones  and  joints.    2.  Muscles.    3.  Skin  and 

appendages. 

b.  Vital  processes.     I.  Digestion.     2.  Circulation.    3.  Respiration. 

The  Nervous  System* 

1.  Structure  of  the  System. 

a.  Two  kinds  of  nerve-substance. 

b.  Brain. 

c.  Spinal  cord. 

d.  Ganglia,  or  sympathetic  system. 

e.  Cranial  nerves. 

f.  Spinal  nerves. 

g.  Sympathetic  nerves. 

2.  Nature  of  the  system. 

a.  Office  of  the  gray  matter,     i.  Conscious  impulses.    2.  Unconscious  impul- 

ses. 

b.  Office  of  the  white  matter,     i.  Sensory  communications.    2.  Motor  commu- 

nications. 

c.  Sense  perception,     i.  Touch.    2.  Taste.    3.  Smell.    4.  Hearing.    5.  Sight. 

d.  Reflex  action,     i.  Organic  centres.    2.  Reflex  centres.    3.  Sensational  cen- 

tres.   4.  Ideational  centres. 

How  Nervous  System  Impaired  and  Strengthened. 

I.  How  indirectly  impaired. 

a.  By  improper  diet. 

b.  By  impure  air. 
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c.  By  poisonous  and  debilitating  stimulants. 

d.  By  the  lack  of  proper  exercise     i.  Physical.    2.  Mental. 

e.  By  insufficient  sleep. 

2.  How  directly  impaired. 

a.  Undue  irritation,  caused  by  i.  Harsh  punishment.     2.  Exorbitant  demands 

for  work.    3.  Unnatural  incentives  to  work. 

b.  By  undue  repression,     i.  Indefinite  assignment  of  work.     2.  Failure  to  ap- 

prove work  done.    3.  Arbitrary  restrictive  rules, 

3.  How  strengthened. 

a.  By  proper  nutrition. 

b.  By  natural  incentives  to  labor. 

c.  By  natural  rewards  of  labor. 

d.  By  recognition  of  special  powers. 

AMERICAN    LITERATURE. 

1.  The  first  book  written  in  America.  (John  Smith's  History  of  Virginia,  from 
which  most  of  the  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  the  Old  Dominion  are  taken.  It 
was  published  in  England.) 

2.  The  earliest  phase  of  American  literature,  theological  and  controversial. 

a.  Reasons  for  this. 

b.  Noted    theological   writers — Thomas   Hooker,  John    Cotton,  Roger    Wil- 

liams, etc. 

c.  Specimens  of  this  period  extant — Cotton  Mather's  "  Witchcraft "  (a  literary 

curiosity),  Edwards  on  The  Will  (a  standard  text-book),  etc. 

3.  The  second  phase,  political  and  oratorical. 

a.  Reasons  for  this. 

b.  Noted  orators — Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia ;  Samuel  Adams  and  James  Otis, 

of  Massachusetts,  and  others. 

4.  Four  noted  Compositions. 

Firs/,  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  i.  By  whom  written.  2.  When 
adopted.    3.  Its  remarkable  features. 

Sec<md,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  i.  By  whom  written.  (Gonv- 
emenr  Morris.)  2.  Adopted  by  what  convention.  3.  When  adopted.  4.  When 
ratified  and  declared  in  force. 

Third,  The  Madison  Papers,  i.  Their  contents.  (Full  reports  of  Constitutional 
Convention,  etc.)  2.  By  whom  written.  3.  How  valuable.  (As  a  commentary  on 
the  Constitution.)    4.  How  long  unpublished.     (Over  fifty  years.) 

Fourth,  The  Federalist,  i.  When  published.  2.  Where  published.  3.  What 
its  object.  4.  What  its  result.  5.  Who  were  its  contributors.  6.  What  was  their 
signature.    (Publios.) 

Next  in  order  is  the  more  varied  literature  of  the  constitutional  period.  (In  pre- 
senting the  following  subjects,  it  may  be  well  for  the  Institute  instructor  to  describe 
the  characteristics  of  the  persons,  omitting  the  name,  and  calling  upon  the  teachers 
for  the  name  when  a  character  is  recognized.) 

5.  Five  great  statesmen. 

First.  Daniel  Webster.  Char.;  i.  Profundity  of  thought.  2.  Clearness  of  expres- 
sion.   3.  Bold  and  striking  images.    4.  Majestic  diction  and  manner. 

Second,  Henry  Clay.  Char.:  i.  Frank  and  chivalrous  spirit.  2.  Freshness  and 
beauty  of  thought.    3.  Gracefnlneis  of  language  and  manner. 
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Tkird.  John  C.  Cmlhonn.  Char.:  i.  Intense  energy  of  eicpression.  2.  Vehe- 
mence in  manner.    3.  ImpressiveneM  in  argmnent 

Fourth.  CSiarles  Snmner.  Char.:  i.  Finished  and  scholarly  address.  2.  Taste 
and  skill  in  parliamentaiy  oratory.    3.  Exhaustive  presentotion  of  subject. 

Fifth,  John  Quincy  Adams.  Char.:  i.  Earnestness  and  persistency.  2.  Re- 
markable knowled^  on  all  subjects.    3.  Simplicity  of  speech. 

6.  The  Poeu. 

Fira.  The  poet  of  Nature^Bryant. 

a.  He  interprets  Nature  in  all  her  forms. 

b.  He  is  happiest  in  description  of  American  scenery. 
Sicond.  The  Artistic  poet — Longfellow. 

a.  Artistic  skill  in  the  use  of  words. 

b.  Grace  and  beauty  of  style 

c.  Perfection  of  metre  and  euphony. 
Third.  The  poet  of  Freedom— Whittier. 

a.  Earnestness  of  appeal. 

b.  Tenderness  of  feeling. 

c.  Simplicity  of  language. 
Fourth,  The  Artificial  poet— Holmes. 

a.  Keen  and  pointed  wit. 

b.  Polished  verse,  resembling  that  of  Pope. 
Fifth,  The  Martial  bard— Halleck. 

a.  Power  of  awakening  enthusiasm. 

b.  Deep  pathos. 

7.  The  Historians. 

First,  George  Bancroft — i.  His  great  work.  (History  of  America,  10  vols.)  2.  His 
industry  in  collecting  scattered  records  of  our  early  history.  3.  His  care  and  skill 
in  ascertaining  facts  and  eliminating  the  doubtful  and  false.    4.  Dignity  of  style. 

Second.  William  H.  Prescolt. — i.  Principal  works.  (Conq.  of  Mexico,  etc.)  2. 
Unequaled  romance  of  subject  3.  Absorbing  interest  of  narration.  4.  Depiction 
of  beautiful  scenes  and  of  sublime  and  terrible  tragedies.  5.  Graceful  and  eloquent 
language. 

Third.  John  Lothrop  Motley — i.  Principal  works.  (Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
John  of  Bameveld,  etc.)  2.  Unromantic  character  of  subject— a  phlegmatic  people  of 
a  small,  poor  and  dreary  land.  3.  Relation  of  a  tremendous  and  heroic  struggle  for 
human  liberty.  4.  Deep  sympathy  in  the  contest  between  liberty  and  oppression. 
5.  Stirring  portrayal  of  heroic  spirit.  6.  Analysis  of  character  and  motive.  7.  Pure 
and  elegant  style. 

8.  Authors  of  Prose  Fiction,  Belles  Lettres. 

First.  Charles  Brockden  Brown — Wrote  first  American  novel— Wieland. 

Second,  James  Fennimore  Cooper — i.  Was  the  first  great  novelist.  Wrote  *<The 
Spy,"  "  The  Pilot,"  etc. 

Third,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Wrote  «The  House  of  Seven  Gables,*'  «The 
Marble  Faun,'*  etc. 

Fourth,  Washington  Irving— i.  Principal  Works:  <«The  Sketch  Book/*  "The 
Traveller,"  etc.  2.  Purity  of  language,  recalling  the  style  of  Addison.  3.  Grace- 
ful  and  elegant  diction,  resembling  that  of  Goldsmith. 
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EDITOBIAL  PABAOBAFHS. 

— Thb  Commissioner  of  Education. — ^The  Bureau  of  Education  was  established 
in  1867,  and  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  was  made  the  first  Commissioner.  For  various 
reasons,  chiefly  the  want  of  congressional  co-operation  and  support,  the  operations 
were  neither  extensive  nor  of  considerable  importance.  In  1870,  Dr.  Barnard  re- 
tired and  was  succeeded  by  General  John  Eaton — the  present  incumbent.  The 
operations  of  the  Bureau  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  For  teachers  it  is  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  in  which  they  have  the  greatest  direct  interest.  Its  duties 
are  the  colleaion  of  school  statistics  and  such  an  interpretation  of  them  as  will 
make  them  useful  to  educators ;  the  comparison  of  school  systems  in  different  com- 
munities, States  and  countries ;  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  all 
important  experiments  in  new  and  special  methods  of  school  instruction  and  man- 
agement ;  and  the  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  of  "  the  value  of  Education  as  a  quick* 
ener  of  intellectual  activities,  as  a  moral  renovator,  as  a  multiplier  of  ^industry  and 
a  consequent  producer  of  wealth,  and,  finally,  as  the  strength  and  shield  of  civil 
liberty.''  This  information  is  diffused  by  means  of  the  Anntial  Reports,  by  occa- 
sional Circulars  of  Information  and  by  written  answers  to  inquiries  on  school  mat- 
ters addressed  to  the  Commissioner.  It  has  no  power  to  demand  information,  but  is 
entirely  dependent  for  its  infonnation  upon  the  courtesy  of  those  to  whom  its  in- 
quiries are  addressed.  The  Bureau  has  been  organized  and  administered  and 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  though  it  still  needs  the  fostering  care  of  Con- 
gress to  secure  the  highest  results.  This  has  been  accomplished  through  the  exertions 
of  the  present  able  Commissioner,  who,  by  his  fine  administrative  ability,  his  un- 
tiring industry,  his  admirable  generalizations  and  his  broad  treatment  of  educational 
questions,  has  made  the  Bureau  a  most  important  factor  in  the  educational  work  of 
this  country.  The  change  of  Federal  Administration  may  occasion  a  change  in 
the  chief  officer  of  this  department,  yet  it  ^ould  be  a  graceful  act  on  the  part  of 
President  Qeveland  to  retain  in  office  a  man  of  so  much  experience  in  a  difficult  work, 
and  one  whose  administration  has  been  characterized  by  so  much  ability,  and  by 
the  absence  of  partisan  bias. 

— Education  is  the  title  of  a  Bi-monthly  Magazine  published  in  Boston  by  the 
New  England  Publishing  Company.  It  occupies  a  position  that  is  not  filled  by  any 
of  our  other  magazines.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Educational  subjects,  and  spreads 
upon  its  pages  the  best  thought  of  the  best  educators  of  our  country.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  thoroughly  posted.  The  number  for  March- 
April  contains,  as  a  frontispiece,  a  likeness  of  the  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D., 
LL.D.  This  is  followed  by  A  National  University,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo;  Historic 
Illustrations  of  Superior  Teaching,  J.  A.  Reinhart,  Ph.D.;  The  Course  of  Study 
in  Princeton  Collie,  James  McCosb,  LL.D. ;  Art  in  Schools,  Archdeacon  Farrar ; 
A  Treatise  on  Psychology,  Louisa  P.  Hopkins ;  The  Normal  School  Problem,  )>rof. 
W.  H.  Payne;  Progress  in  Teaching  the  Classics,  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  A.  M.;  Oral  In- 
struction, Rose  C.  Swart ;  Report  on  Geometry,  P»>f.  C.  H.  Smith ;  The  Arnolds  as 
Educationists,  William  Soleman,  Eng. ;  Editorial— Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D., 
LL.D. ;  Circnlar  Letter  on  Recess  and  No  Recess  in  Schools ;  Foreign  Notes. 

Price,  $^    With  the  Journal,  I4.50. 
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— We  pablish  in  this  number  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Map  Drawing,  by 
Prof.  S.  T.  Pendleton.  It  is  a  system  which  has  been  arranged  by  Prof.  Pendleton, 
and  has  been  in  snccessfal  use  in  the  Richmond  schools  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
work  done  according  to  this  method  has  been  excellent.  It  combines  more  valuable 
features  than  any  system  known  to  us.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers  in  full  confi- 
dence that  if  they  will  give  it  a  thorough  examination  and  carefully  carry  out  in 
their  schools  the  direction;  given  for  its  use,  they  will  secure  very  satisfactory  results. 

— We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement,  which  we  publish 
elsewhere,  of  the  Niew  York  Times.  It  is  one  of  the  great  newspapers  for  which 
New  Vork  is  so  justly  celebrated.  It  utilizes  the  vast  facilities  at  its  disposal  to  pre- 
sent each  day  to  its  readers  an  immense  volume  of  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  politics  it  is  Independent  Republican. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Sara- 
toga, July  14-18. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  that  city  together  with  other  citizens  will  arrange  and 
organize  committees  to  perfect  all  local  arrangements.  They  have  extended  the  heart- 
iest welcome  to  the  Association.  Railroad  fares  as  well  as  hotel  rates  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  a  thousand  boarding-places  in  the  city  at  about  a  dollar  a  day 
are  to  be  secured.    It  is  hoped  that  the  meeting  will  be  largely  attended. 


Book  Notioes. 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPiCDIA.  A  Scientific  and  Popular 
Treasury  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Plans  and  Engravings. 
Editors-in-chief,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Pres.  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  and  Arnold  Guyot,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  &c..  Prof.  Geology  and  Physical 
Geography,  College  of  N.  J.,  with  a  full  staff  of  Associate  Editors.  Complete  in 
four  volumes,  including  appendix.     New  York:  A.  J.  Johnson  &  Co.,  1884. 

This  work  originated  in  the  need  of  a  book  for  busy  and  practical  men — active 
workers — who  wanted  facts  and  principles  stated  clearly,  succinctly  and  accurately 
with  little  of  discussion  or  of  critical  opinion.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion 
of  Horace  Greeley  whose  experience  as  the  editor  of  a  large  and  influential  newspaper 
made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs,  in  this  direction,  of  a  busy  man,  and 
well-qualified  him  to  indicate  how  they  might  be  met.  His  suggestions  embodied 
three  principal  ideas.  The  busy  man's  cyclopaedia  should  be,  first  of  all,  a  tabU  book\ 
secondly,  it  should  h^  preeminently  a  book  of  facts;  and,  thirdly,  it  should  be  severely 
and  uniformly  accurate  and  brought  up  to  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  at  the  date  of 
publication.  The  editorial  staff  was  organized  with  Pres.  Barnard  and  Prof.  Guyot 
as  editors-in-chief;  thirty-one  associate  editors,  each  specially  distinguished  in  the 
department  over  which  he  presided;  and  a  large  number  of  eminent  writers  of  special 
articles.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  produce  the  original  ideal.  Each  article 
undergoes  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  department  editor,  who  modifies  it 
as  his  judgment  dictates.  We  have  examined  a  number  of  the  articles  and  find  that 
the  subjects  are  treated  clearly  and  briefly,  yet  comprehensively  enough  to  give  the 
reader  a  distinct  and  correct  idea  of  the  matter  in  hand.    The  important  points  are 
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seized  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  minute  details.  The  publishers  propose  to  keep  the 
work  abreast  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  by  issuing  biennial  Supplements  which 
are  furnished  to  regular  subscribers  at  actual  cost.  Its  intrinsic  value  and  its  compar- 
ative cheapness  ought  to  commend  it  to  those  needing  such  a  work.  Full  particulars 
in  reference  to  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Publishers,  1 1  G.  Jones  Street,  New  York, 
or  A.  H.  Dooley,  Gen.  Manager,  Cor.  loth  and  Main  Sts.,  Richmond,  Va. 

THE  BOOK  OF  TRAVELS  OF  A  DOCTOR  OF  PHYSIC.  Containing  his  Ob- 
servations Made  in  Certain  Portions  of  the  Two  Continents.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  1871.     Price,  in  paper  binding,  50  cents. 

In  December,  1868,  the  author,  a  physician  of  this  city,  set  out  on  his  travels  as 
medical  adviser  and  companion  to  an  invalid  friend  who  proposed  visiting  Florida, 
Cuba  and  Southern  Europe,  in  the  hope  that  the  mild  climate  of  these  regions  might 
restore  his  enfeebled  health.  The  book  records  the  observations  of  a  well-read  man, 
of  active  mind,  accurate  observation,  great  industry  in  acquiring  information,  and  of 
overflowing  humor.  He  recalls,  as  he  passes  through  the  historic  countries  of  the 
Old  World,  the  fine  pictures  of  their  palmy  days,  notes  their  deadness  to  all  progress, 
and  compares  them  with  the  keenly  progressive  spirit  of  the  United  States.  His 
narrative  is  full  of  a  delightful  humor  which,  though  sometimes  a  little  broad,  shows 
the  pleasant  side  of  everything,  even  his  own  discomforts;  which  enlivens  his  nar- 
rative and  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  himself  a  participant  in  the  events 
described.  If  our  readers  desire  entertainment  of  this  sort,  they  need  not  seek  it 
ii)  the  Mark  Twains  and  Artemus  Wards  of  some  distant  State,  but  can  find  in  this 
volume — a  home  product— equal  enjoyment,  and  no  less  profit. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  street. 

THE  THREE  PRONUNCIATIONS  OF  LATIN.  The  Claims  of  each  Presented, 
and  Special  Reasons  given  for  the  Use  of  the  English  Mode.  By  M.  M.  Fisher, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Latin,  in  the  Univ.  of  Mo.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     New  York  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1885. 

The  author,  the  professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  gives  in  this  vol- 
ume the  results  of  his  study  and  meditation  on  the  subject  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  Continental  is  dismissed  with  a  brief  discussion 
as  being  AjictioHf  there  t>eing  no  settled  mode  to  which  the  name  could  be  rightfully 
applied.  His  discussion  of  the  Roman  method  is  full  and  minute,  and  while  it  Is 
always  safe  to  learn  the  arguments  for  any  position  from  its  friends,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  author's  efibrt  to  state  them  fairly.  He  is,  himself,  distinctly  in  favor  of  the 
English  method,  and  this  fact  is  apparent  through  the  whole  discussion.  Perhaps  no 
more  able  presentation  of  that  side  of  the  question  has  been  published.  The  argu- 
ments are  presented  with  fulness,  force  and  clearness.  To  those  interested  the  book 
IS  one  of  much  value,  not  only  for  the  direct  treatment,  but  for  the  collateral  informa- 
tion conveyed. 

LUDLOW'S  CONCENTRIC  CHART  OF  HISTORY,  Giving  at  a  Glance  the 
Separate  and  Contemporaneous  History  of  each  Century  of  the  United  States, 
England,  Scotland,  IreUind,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  luly,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Turks,  Greece  (ancient),  Greece  (modem),  India, 
Egypt  (andent),  Egypt  (modem),  Lydia,  Phoenicia;  also  the  Jews,  the  Popes,  the 
Chnrch,  Modem  Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  Literateurs,  etc.;  also  the  Roman 
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Republic,  Roman  Empire,  Andeot  Arts,  Ancient  Literatufe,  etc.,  etc,  etc    In- 
rented  and  Compiled  by  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.  D.    Price,  I2.00. 

Each  chart  consists  of  30  segments.  These  segments,  turning  on  a  common  cen- 
tre, can  be  closed  so  as  to  show  only  mi/  segment;  or  two  or  more  (any  two)  can  be 
brought  to  Tiew,  and  as  the  century  circles  on  each  are  the  same,  by  tracing  one  cir- 
cle around  several  segments,  the  contemporaneous  history  of  each  of  the  countries 
so  exposed,  is  at  once  brought  before  the  eye.  The  device  will  thus  serve  as  an 
fanportant  aid  in  comparing  and  remembering  historical  events. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  chart  is  that  it  is  so  bound  together  that  it  can  receive 
additions,  either  as  prepared  by  the  author  or  such  as  may  be  arranged  from  the  stu- 
dent's own  note-book.  Funk  &  Wagnalk,  Publishers,  10  and  12  Dey  street.  New 
York. 

ADVANCED  COURSE  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC.  A  Series  of 
Practical  Lessons  on  the  English  Language,  Punctuation,  Criticism,  Figures,  Style, 
&c.  By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  LL.D.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  John  D.  Quacken- 
bos,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Adj.  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  Columbia  Col- 
lege.    New  York :   D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1885. 

A  book  that  has  been  in  successful  use  in  the  schools  for  thirty  years  proclaims  in 
the  statement  of  that  fact  its  highest  commendation.  Yet  in  that  time  philology  has 
greatly  advanced,  the  standards  of  taste  have  undergone  some  change,  and  the  views 
of  critics  have  altered.  To  meet  these  advances  this  old  and  papular  work  has  been 
Aoroughly  revised,  and  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  and  needed  changes  in  the  old 
has  been  made  to  represent  the  results  of  the  latest  scholarship.  Our  teachers  of 
English  will  find  it  a  valuable  aid. 


FablisherB'  Notes. 

— The  Companion  to  the  Revised  Old  Testament  Showing  what  changes  were 
siade  by  the  Revisers,  and  the  reasons  for  making  them.  By  Talbot  W.  Chambers, 
D.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee. 

The  preparation  of  this  useful  and  well-nigh  indispensable  work,  in  connection 
with  the  appearance  of  the  long  expected  Revised  Old  Testament,  could  not  have  fal- 
len into  better  hands.  Dr.  Chambers  was  a  most  valued  member  of  the  Revision 
Committee,  and  is,  besides,  a  ripe  and  accomplished  scholar  and  Biblical  critic.  More- 
over, he  is  thoroughly  trustworthy,  conscientious  and  painstaking  in  all  his  literary 
work. 

«  The  Companion  to  the  Revised  Old  Testament"  will  be  about  the  size  of  Robert's 
Companion  to  the  New  Testament,  possibly  a  little  larger.  It  will  discuss  the  need 
of  a  revision,  and  the  method  of  making  it ;  then  consider  the  original  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  follow  this  with  a  mention  of  the  changes  made  and  the  reasons 
for  making  them,  from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  concluding  with  a  list  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Revisers,  British  and  American,  and  their  Bibliography. 

The  work  will  be  timely  and  welcome  to  all  who  purchase  and  desire  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision. 

This  book  will  be  issued  simultoneously  with  the  Revised  Old  Testunent  which 
will  appear,  approximately,  May  15.    Those  desiring  the  work  should  notify  imme- 
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diately,  by  postal,  the  pubUibers,  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  lo  and  12,  Dey  street, 
New  York,    Price,  |i.oo. 

— The  Diaphragm  and  its  Functions :  considered  specially  in  its  relations  to  respi- 
ration and  the  production  of  voice*  By  J.  M.  W.  Kitchen,  M.  D.  7^  Voice  first 
prize  essay.  Edgar  S.  Werner,  Publisher,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Flexible  cloth,  $1  mt, 
postpaid. 

To  this  treatise  was  awarded  the  first  prize  offered  by  Tke  Voice,  competition  being 
open  to  all  writers,  foreign  as  well  as  American.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  best  work 
on  this  organ  in  any  language.  The  anatomical  division  of  the  subject  treats  of  the 
diaphragm's  location,  general  shape,  gross  composite  parts,  origin,  openings,  tendon 
and  muscular  fibres,  minute  anatomy,  blood-supply,  lymphatic  and  nervous  supply, 
relations,  embryology  and  history  of  development,  comparative  anatomy  and  import- 
ant co-operative  structures.  The  physiological  part  discusses  the  function  of  respira- 
tion generally,  the  movements  and  varieties  of  respiration,  the  action  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  respiratory  action  and  change  of  shape  and  respiratory  rhythm  of  the 
diaphragm,  control  of  the  diaphragm's  action,  incidental  functions  of  the  diaphragm, 
change  of  shape  in  the  trunk  during  respiration,  differences  in  male  and  female 
breathing,  certain  natural  phenomena  that  occur  synchronously  with  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  relation  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
actions  of  the  diaphragm  resulting  from  extraordinary  causes,  the  comparative  physi- 
ology of  the  diaphragm,  and  functional  development  of  the  oi^an.  Under  the  hygi- 
enic heading  is  considered  the  diseased  conditions  to  which  the  diaphragm  is  subject, 
the  conditions  essential  to  its  nurture  and  healthy  action,  corset  and  waist-constriction, 
special  exercise  of  the  diaphragm,  how  to  breathe,  &c.  An  appendix,  written  a  year 
subsequent  to  the  essay  itself,  gives  practical  conclusions  and  advice.  The  book  is 
valuable  both  for  the  medical  and  vocal  professions. 

— Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  of  New  York,  will  publish,  early  in  May,  a  book  by 
Dr.  Schaff,  under  the  title  «  The  Oldest  Church  Manual,'*  called  «  TEACHING  OF 
THE  APOSTLES,"  with  Illustrations  and  Fac-similes  of  the  Jerusalem  MS.,  and 
cognate  documents ;  with  full  discussion  of  the  subject. 

This  will  be  the  latest  and  fullest  work  on  this  remarkable  book  recently  discovered 
by  firyennios,  the  Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia.  It  will  give  the  text  of  the  "  Teaching  ** 
in  Greek  and  English,  with  a  Commentary,  and  all  the  cognate  documents  (the  Apos- 
tolic Church  Order,  the  Coptic  Canons,  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu* 
tions),  with  translations,  and  a  number  of  Chapters  of  Discussions  connected  with 
the  subject.  These  chapters  will  give  an  account  of  the  manuscript  and  its  dis- 
covery, a  sketch  of  Dr.  Bryennios,  an  analysis  of  the  contents,  an  estimate  of  its 
theology  and  general  value.  They  inquire  into  the  age  and  authorship,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  similar  documents  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  The  questions  of  the 
primitive  mode  of  baptism,  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Agapn 
receive  large  attention.  So  also  the  primitive  officers  of  the  Church  mentioned  in 
the  'Didache,9A  Apostles,  Ph>phets,  Bishops  and  Deacons.  The  book  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  post-Apostolic  Age. 

— A  sonvenir  of  Reunion  Day,  Nov.  4, 18S4.  "  Reunion  Medley"  is  the  taking 
title  of  an  Instrumental  composition,  arranged  by  J.  A.  Bates,  for  Piano  or  Par- 
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lor  Organ,  and  inscribed  "  to  Grover  Cleveland,  the  people's  choice  "  whose  hon- 
est face  graces  the  Elegant  Lithographic  Title-Page.  The  piece  is  a  musical  remin- 
iscence of  Union,  Disunion  and  Reunion,  showing  *'  Uncle  Sam's  Happy  Family 
Many  Years  Ago,"  <*  Family  troubles,  i860,"  "A  difference  of  opinion,"  **  Katy 
did,"  "Katy  didn't."  ""The  first  Gun,"  ''A  regular  fracas,  1861-65,"  "Off  to  the 
Field,"  "The  Boys  in  Gray,"  "The  Boys  in  Blue,"  "The  Harvest  of  Death," 
"Mourning  Homes,"  "Appomattox,"  "Reconstruction's  Dark  Night,"  "  Light  at 
Last,"  "  The  Day  of  Jubilee,  Nov.  4,  '84.  The  Red,  White  and  Blue,  Dixie,  Yankee 
Doodle,  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,  Vacant  Chair,  Conquered  Banner,  Hard  Times,  America, 
and  other  popular  War  and  Home  Melodies  are  introduced. 

This  musical  novelty  must  please  immensely.  Every  Democrat,  North  and  South, 
who  voted  for  Cleveland  and  Reform,  will  want  it.  Published  by  Ludden  &  Bates, 
Savannah,  Ga.    Price,  50  cents;  mailed,  postpaid,  for  only  25  cents. 

— Note  from  the  Century  Co. — A  New  Day  of  Issue  for  "The  Cen- 
tury."— The  editions  of  The  Century  AfagMine  are  now  so  large  that  it  has  become 
necessary  either  to  go  to  press  at  an  earlier  date  or  to  postpone  the  day  of  issue. 
The  latter  alternative  has  been  accepted.  The  April  number,  the  edition  of  which 
was  225,000,  was  delayed  until  the  25th  of  March.  The  May  number — edition 
250,000— will  be  issued  on  the  ist  day  of  May,  thus  inaugurating  with  the  first 
number  of  the  thirtieth  volume  a  change  which  has  long  been  considered  desirable 
by  the  publishers,  and  which  it  is  believed  will  be  heartily  commended  by  the  public. 
Future  numbers  of  The  Century  Magazine  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
month  of  which  each  bears  date. 

— A  second  edition  of  4,000  copies  of  "  Quiney  Methods,**  on  heavier  paper  is 
nearly  ready.    The  first  edition  was  exhausted  within  four  weeks  of  publication. 

— ^J.  G.  Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  will  be  published  about  June  i,  in  a  very 
neat  and  handy  form  and  bound  both  in  paper  and  cloth  covers.  This  book  has 
been  a  standard  work  on  teaching  in  England  for  several  years.  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  publishers. 

— -E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  will  publish  during  the  summer,  "  Tate's 
Philosphy  of  Education,"  revised  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Sheib,  Principal 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School. 

—Mr.  E.  C.  Gardner,  the  eminent  architectural  writer,  is  engaged  in  preparing 
a  volume  on  "  School  Architecture."  The  work  will  be  fully  up  to  the  times.  The 
designs  will  be  artistic  and  practical,  and  include  many  buildings  of  moderate  price. 
£.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York  are  to  publish  it. 

— Latine. — The  English  supplement  of  the  Latin  monthly,  Latine,  is  a  very 
valuable  feature  of  that  unique  periodical,  and  interests  not  only  teachers  but  aU 
wide-awake  readers. 

—We  should  think  every  student  of  Latin  would  be  interested  in  the  profusely 
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illustrated  English  **  Letter  from  Old  Rome/'  running  as  a  serial  in  Latins,  which 
has  also  had  two  Latin  Letters  from  Rome  by  W.  L.  Cowles,  of  Amherst  College. 

— Latinb  is  giving  Latinists  the  first  **AnHbarbarus "  which  we  have  seen  in 
English.  The  current  number  also  contains  a  skillfully  arranged  "  Curriculum  in 
Latin  Style/'  which  must  be  very  valuable  to  teachers  of  Latin.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


Books  Beoeived. 

NaMS.  .     AlTTHOa.  PUBLUHIR.  PaiOB. 

Colloqaial  Ezerolfles  and  Select  Gennan 

Reader Wm.  Dentech Oinn,  Heath  A  Go $1.00 

The  Water  Bablei BcT.CbarleaKingaley. .         **  "  .40 

The  Heroes:  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales u  u  u  u  .40 

Tales  ftvm  Shakespeare Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  "  "  .48 

Primer  and  First  Reader E.  A.  Turner "  **  .24 

Methods  of  Teaching  History Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall. . .         "  **  1 .60 

Smile :  or  Concerning  Bdncation Jean  Jacques  Ronssean. .         **  **  .80 

Handbook  of  Latin  Writing H.  Pr«ble  &  C.  K.  Parker         «  «  .66 

Book  o*"  Oats  and  Dogs James  JohonnoU D.  Appleton  *  Co 

Chart  Primer Rebecca  D.  Rickoff "  "       

Principles  of  General  Grammar J.  Roemer,  LL.D "  **        

Elements  of  Bnglish  Speech Isaac  B.  Choate **  **        

BlemenU  of  Geometry Bli  B.  Tappan,  LL.D...  *'  **        

The  New  Physics John  Tzx>wbridge "  "        

French  Oonyersation J.  D.Gaillard **  " 

Elementary  History,  U.  S G.  P.  Qnackenbos,  LL.D.         **  **        

Maryland Wm.  Hand  Browne. Honghton, Mifllin  AOo..      1.26 

John  Marshall Allan  B.  Magmder **  '*  "  1.26 

Analytical  Elocution James  B.  Murdock Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  A  Co.     1.00 

Lessons  in  Chemistry Wm.  H.  Greene,  M.D..  J.  B.  Uppincott  ft  Co.... .      1.26 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene John  C.  Cutler,  B.8.,  M.D         **  **       "      1 .00 

Our  Bodies:  orHow  Welire A.F.  Blalsdelk  M.  D. . . .  Lee  ft  Shepard 60 

Tocal  and  Action-Language S.N.Kirby '*  «  1.26 

New  Physical  Geography James  Monteith A .  6.  Barnes  ft  Go 

History  of  the  United  States Horaces.  Scudder J.  H.  Butler 1.00 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why Charles  Kingsley MacmillanftCo 60 

Practical  Work  in  the  School-Boom S.  T.  Buckalew  ft  M.  W. 

Lewis A.LoyellftCo 26 

English  History  In  Rhyme M.R.Gardner TheStafford  PrintingOo.        .60 

Humorous  and  Dramatic  Recitationa,  Nos. 

1,2,8,4,6 BugeneJ.Hall BugeneJ.HaU each        .10 

BngUsh-German  and  German-English  Dic- 
tionary  J.  F.  L.  Tafel  ft  L.  H. 

Tafel J.Kohler 1.60 

Dialogues Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Nat.  School  Elocutionand 

Oratory 1.00 

Handy  Companion Edited  by  Corps  of  Ex- 
perts  J.  E.  Holcomb  ftOo 80 
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The  Masasinds. 

UFPIHOOTT'B  MAO AZnnB  for  April,  now  rmAj,  oootelM :  On  this  Bid«,  a  iKiry.  pMt  lY,  hj  ff.  0. 
Bajlor ;  QUmpMt  of  Peklaff,  by  0.  F.  Gordon  Camming;  Bom  Horfcholm,  a  itoiT,  Xa  W  W.  Crane; 
Pajobie  Bwenrcht  by  Cbnrlat  Monto;  Btadies  in  «  Lnko  Port,  by  Cbarlw  Burr  Todd ;  La  Povertk,  a 
■lory,  by  8.  M.  Kly:  Tbe  OonlManto  Fine,  by  frank  Q.  Oupentor:  By  Pama'a  QraTo, a  story, by 
Charles  Dnnning;  The  New  Orleans  Bxpodtlon,  SMond  paper,  by  Bdwaid  C  Bmeo.  Mary  Agnes 
Tinckor^  charming  sloiy,  Anroim,  is  oontinnad.  A  nomosr  of  Sboirt  8torleS|  Poems,  and  Artldes  of 
Interest  npon  Current  ^pJcs  also  appear. 

THB  ATLANTIC  MONTHLT  fir  ApilL  Contenti :  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moontalns,  TI- 


YIII— Charles  Bgbert  Crsddock;  Political  Bconoiny  and  the  aril  War-^.  Lawrence  Langhlln: 
-  -  -      -        ^  ^  ^^^^  Ishid,  XI-: .    ^        ......... 

Perry; 
ibnrth  paper— Kathleen  O'Meaim;  A  Bnfflan  in  Feathers— OUtc  Thome  Miller;  George  Frederick 


Flammetta— Helen  Gray  Cone;  A  Marsh  Ishuid,  XI-XIY— 8arah  Ome  Jewett;   An  Unclsssifled 
Philosopher— Frederick  D.  Storey;  Cressld— Nora  Penr;  Madame  Mohl,  her  Salon  and  her  Friends- 


Handle.  ie86-1886— J.  S.  Bwight;  A  Country  Genttemaa,  Xl-Zin— M.  0.  W.  Oliphant;  The  Btrsnge 
Gnen— Bdith  M.  Thomas;  The  New  Portfolio,  lY-YI,  with  POem:  The  Old  Song-OllTor  Wendell 
Holmes ;  Bsster  Lilies— John  B.  Tabb;  Fate  Dominant— Frank  R.  Stockton ;  Time  in  Shakespeare't 
Plays— Benry  A.Clapp;  Profoarional  Poetry;  Goase's  Bdition  of  Gray's  Works;  The  Oontribntors' 
CInb ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

CONTENTS  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  April.— Prontispleoe:  *«The  GUded  Boy ; "  The  Gilded  Boy,  illai- 

rated :  lMt«r  Lili  ""     "  ■       ' ~.     -    -        -       ... 

Ulnstrated ;  Back  i 

Trowbridge;  Who't ,  , - . 

tratod;  Driren  Back  to  Bden,  chapter  in— B.  P.  Roe.  flve  illnstratlons;  Historic  Girls,  II.  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra— B.  8.  Brooks,  three  iUostrations ;  FIto  LitUe  Maids,  Jingle;  The  Boys'  CInb— Charies  Bsr- 
nard,  six  lllostrations ;  A  FooPs  Wisdom,  Terses.  four  illnslnttions:  **  I  Hare  a  Uttle  Laddie,"  Jingle; 


trated ;  iMtM-  Lilies,  pletora;  The  Consoientfoas  Cat,  six  Ulnstrations;  A  Priae  far  Bvenr  One,  jingle, 
Ulnstrated ;  Back  Again,  poem— Cella  Thazter,  Ulnstrated ;  His  One  Fanlt,  ch.  Xm,  XIY,  XY— J.  T. 
Trowbridge;  Who's  Afraid  in  the  Dark?  TerBea,  iUnstrated;  LitUe  SaUor  Jack  in  Bnsland,  Ulns- 
trated; DriTon  Back  to  Bden,  chapter  in— E.  P.  Roe.  flve  Ulnstrations;  Historic  Girls,  II.  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra— B.  8.  Brooks,  three  Ulnstrations;  FiT«  LitUe  Maids,  Jingle;  The  Boys'  CInb— Charies  Bsr- 
'  Ix  lUustrations ;  A  l^Ps  Wisdom,  Terses.  fonr  Ulnstrations :  **  I  Hare  a  UtUe  Laddie,"  Jingle; 
Morning,  two  ftaU-page  pictures;  Ready  fbr  Business,  II.  A  Practical  Chemist;  "Lore  Is 


BUnd,**  Torses;  *'  Uncle  Ben,'*  poem ;  Among  the  Law-makers,  ch.  X,  XI;  The  Robin  and  the  Chicken, 
Terees;  **The  Grand  PadJlc,"  Terses;  From  Bach  to  Wsgner,  I.  Badi;  The  Children  of  the  Cold,  II, 
seren  Ulnstrations;  Jaok-in-the-Pnlplt,  Ulnstiat«l;  For  Yery  Littie  Folk— My  Lltde  House,  four  Ulns- 


trations ;  The  Priie  Stories  ibr  Girla— Report  of  the  Committee ;  Bditorial  Notes;  The  Letter^Miz;  The 
AgMssIs  Aisociation ;  The  Riddle>boz,  Ulnstrated ;  Osrtoons  for  Children. 

POPULAR  SCIBNOB  MONTHLT.— Contonto  fbr  April:  TheCbavscter  and  DisoipUneof  Politlcsl 
Xoonomr;  The  Nerrons  System  and  Conectoufness,  illustrated;  Cholera,  III— Propagation ;  A  Chap* 
ter  in  Fire  Insurance ;  Cumberland  Sound  and  Its  Bskimos ;  Religious  Yalne  of  the  Unknowable ; 
Liquor  Legislation ;  Aristotle  as  a  Zoologist;  Apiculture ;  Structure  and  DIrision  of  the  Organic  CeU ; 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery;  Internal  Arrangemant  of  Town  Houses;  Sketoh  of  Professor  John 
Trowbridge,  with  portrslt.  Correspondence:  Cannes  of  the  Ohio  Floods;  Do  Antmau  foretell  ttie 
Weather?  Medical  Bzpert  Testimony.  Bditor's  Table:  Progress  at  Harrard;  The  Scylla  and 
Charybdisof  Administration.    Literary  Nodoes;  Popular  Miscellany;  Notes. 

THB  APRIL  CENTURT^— In  the  April  number  of  The  Century  Admiral  Darid  D.  Porter  contri* 
bntes  to  the  War  Series  a  striking  paper  on  **  The  Opening  of  the  Lowor  Mississippi."  WhUe  Admlial 
Farragut  led  the  men-of-wsr  pest  the  New  Orieans  forts.  Porter  payed  tha  way  for  and  supported  the 
attack  with  the  Mortar  Fleet.  At  the  beginning  of  his  paper  Admiral  Porter  speaks  of  the  New 
Orleans  Campaign  as  **  the  most  important  STsnt  of  the  War  of  the  RebelUon,  with  the  exception  (rf 
the  foil  of  Richmond  "  He  writes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  history  of  the  campaign,  and  hai 
made  graphic  deecriptions  of  the  many  stirring  incidents  which  bafel  the  fleet  in  its  memorable  bat* 
Ue  with  Furts  Jackson  and  St.  Phillip.  Aooompanring  the  article  are  portrslto  of  Admiral  Farragut, 
Admiral  Porter,  Captain  Theodoms  Bailey,  Generu  BuUer,  who  was  in  command  of  the  land  fbrcei; 
General  Lorell,  the  Confederate  commander,  and  other  leading  participants  in  the  conflict.  Beridei 
the  portraits  there  sre  more  than  twenty-flre  mape,  plans,  and  pictures  of  Incidents,  most  of  the  lattnr 
being  after  designs  by  Admiral  Porter.  George  W.  Gable,  In  a  brief  article,  ^tcs  a  spirited  descrip- 
tion, tsom  personal  obserratlon,  of  **  New  Orleans  before  the  Capture.'* 

THB  NORTH  AMERICAN  RBYIBW  for  April.— Contents :  A  Study  of  Prison  Management, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner;  Tbe  Law's  Delay,  Chlef-Juetloe  T.  F.  Hargis;  Free  Thought  in  America, 
Bo.  Buchanan  ;  Gharsoteristlcs  of  Penlau  Poetry,  A.  R.  SpolTord ;  The  Agricultural  Crisis  in  England, 
Wm.  B.  Bear;  How  to  Reform  English  BpelUng,  Prof  T.  W.  Hunt;  The  Army  of  the  Diioontented, 
T.  Y.  Powderly ;  Comments. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  and  THE  NURSBRT  for  April  has  been  reoslTsd.  In  matter  and  illustra- 
tions it  is  Ihlly  up  to  its  usual  high  standard. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Jt.  Jt.  FARR,  SupeHntendent  Public  InstrucHon,  Editor. 

[Tlu  JounuA  it  ient  to  every  QnuUjf  BuperMmdetU  and  IHtMol  Clerk,  and  mutt  he  ear^mO^ 
freterved  6y  them  at  pMie  propeHg  and  trantmitted  to  their  tueceatort  in  qffiee.} 

Summer  Institutes. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  these  Institutes  is  manifested  by  the 
lively  competition  that  has  been  going  on  over  the  locations  of  same, 
applications  having  been  filed  by  Staunton,  Fredericksburg,  Salem, 
Marion,  Edenburg,  Front  Royal,  and  Woodstock. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  papers  filed  from  each  point, 
and  with  due  regard  for  the  geographical  location  of  these  Institutes, 
we  have  decided  to  hold  them  for  the  white  teachers  at  Staunton, 
Marion  and  Fredericksburg,  and  for  the  colored  teachers  at  Danville, 
in  addition  to  the  Summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  Petersburg. 

These  Institutes  will  all  open  between  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
July.  We  are  not  able  to  give  any  definite  information  at  this  time 
as  to  who  will  conduct  them,  or  the  actual  date  of  the  opening  of  each, 
but  this,  with  rates  of  transportation  and  board,  will  be  given  in  due 
time. 

We  publish  the  vague  propositions  of  the  respective  Superinten- 
dents, of  the  points  selected,  for  the  information  of  teachers  and  school 
officers,  and  desire  to  state,  that  unless  definite  and  formal  proposi- 
tions be  submitted  before  the  official  publishing  of  the  details  of  the 
Institute  by  the  Superintendents  interested,  we  reserve  the  right  to 
change  the  location  of  any  Institute  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  delin- 
quent Superintendents. 

We  again  urge  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  attending  one  of 
these  Institutes;  they  can  make  their  arrangements  with  a  full  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  held,  and  can  write  to  the  Superintendents  for 
information.  We  hope  that  the  Superintendents  and  citizens  wiH 
make  better  terms  than  those  given  in  the  following  propositions : 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles,  of  Staunton,  says :  "The  School 
Board  of  this  city  and  the  citizens  generally  are  anxious  for  one  of 
the  Peabody  Normals  to  be  held  here  this  Summer.  We  have 
eighteen  lecture-rooms,  with  a  large  amount  of  blackboard  surface, 
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and  in  every  way  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  class-rooms.  We 
have  secured  the  basement  of  a  church  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
three  or  four  hundred  persons,  and  on  '  extra  occasions '  we  can  pro- 
cure, at  small  cost,  the  City  Opera-House,  which  has  recently  been 
made  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  Accommodations  for  the  teach- 
ers have  been  offered  by  the  citizens  as  follows : 

20  teachers  at $12.00  per  month. 

22  "    13.00       *' 

36  "   14.00       " 

255  "   15.00       ** 

We  can  very  safely  promise  to  accommodate  any  number  under 
500,  and  the  price  in  no  case  shall  exceed  $15  per  month. 

Staunton  and  Augusta  promise 175  teachers. 

Highland  estimated  at 10  " 

Albemarle  promises  about 15  " 

Rockbridge  promises  25  with  a  probability  of 40  " 

Rockingham  will  co(3perate  and  probably  send 40  " 

Page                    "                       "                   "    25  " 

Culpeper              "                       "                   "    15  " 

Fauquier              "                        "                   "    15  " 

Fluvanna             "                       "                   "    15  " 

Warren               "                       "                   "   10  " 

Shenandoah         "                       "                   "   25  " 

Alleghany  estimated  at 15  " 

Nekon                      "   10  " 

The  use  of  the  buildings  will  not  cost  anything.  Augusta  Co., 
will  contribute  $100,  and  Staunton  city  $25,  towards  the  defraying 
of  necessary  expenses.  Our  local  papers  will  take  an  active  part  in 
advertising.  We  have  appointed  a  local  committee,  consisting  of 
the  following :  W.  A  Bowles,  Chairman,  J.  L.  Hutchins,  J.  M. 
Steffey,  Secretary,  M.  L.  Mickleborough,  J.  J.  Lincoln,  H.  Shaffey 
Roller,  J.  B.  Woodward. 

Superintendent  General  Daniel  Ruggles,  of  Fredericksburg,  not 
being  present  at  the  Conference,  Superintendent  J.  M.  Holladay,  of 
Spottsylvania  county,  undertook  the  task  of  ascertaining  what  arrange- 
ments the  citizens  of  Fredericksburg  would  make,  and  writes  as 
follows : 
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"The  general  rate  of  board  will  be  about  $12.50  per  month. 
The  hall  offered  free  (*  the  new  Opera  House'),  is  one  of  the  nicest 
and  most  convenient  I  know  of  anywhere ;  it  will  seat  comfortably 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  persons,  has  committee  rooms,  and  the 
ventilation  and  lighting  arrangements  are  first  rate.  The  Commit- 
tee promise,  if  Normal  be  located  here,  to  render  every  assistance 
towards  making  it  a  success,  and  also  to  make  the  stay  of  the 
visitors  a  pleasant  one.*' 

Superintendent  A.  G.  Pendleton,  of  Marion,  writes:  "  The  Town 
Council  voted  $50  to  defray  expenses  of  the  Institute.  Board  can  be 
had  at  $10  per  month,  except  at  the  Female  College ;  this  institution 
will  take  at  $11.  These  are  the  highest  figures  asked.  Of  course 
rooms  will  be  filled  at  these  prices.  I  have  a  hall  that  will  seat  700 
comfortably.  Everybody  here  seems  anxious  for  the  Institute  to 
come  here,  and  all  are  in  sympathy  with  public  schools.*' 

None  of  the  above  propositions  are  in  the  shape  required,  and  we 
have  requested  each  to  submit  them  in  proper  form. 

The  following  proposition  from  Danville,  for  the  Institute  for  col- 
ored teachers,  is  the  only  one  yet  received  that  comes  up  to  the 
requirements : 

Danville,  Va., ,  1885. 

Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

Richmond^  Va,  : 

Dear  Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Danville,  having  seen 
a  public  expression  of  the  people  in  the  churches  in  favor  of  the 
State  Normal  Institute  for  colored  public  school  teachers  being  held 
here  next  Summer,  are  prepared  to  say,  that  the  people  will  take 
care  of  three  hundred  or  more  teachers  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  to 
two  dollars  and  a  half  per  week,  each,  for  board  and  lodging.  We 
ask  that  the  Institute  come  to  Danville,  because  we  think  such  a  ses- 
sion of  teachers  here  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding community.  There  are  many  teachers  in  the  counties  of 
Patrick,  Franklin,  Henry,  Pittsylvania,  and  Hali&x,  whose  salaries 
are  small,  and  sessions  short,  who  cannot  afford  to  attend  the  Insti- 
tute when  held  &r  away.  We  have  a  room  sufficient  for  an  assembly 
room  for  lectures,  &c.,  and  rooms  for  a  division  of  the  teachers  into 
any  number  of  classes  that  may  be  desired. 

The  names  suggested  for  the  local  committee  are  as  follows : 

Rev.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  Rev.  J.  J.  Worlds,  Rev.  M.  G.   Hoskins, 
8 
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Charles  J.  Daniel,  W.   F.  Grasty,  William  A.  Yancey,  Henry  W. 
Swann,  Wesley  Inge,  John  W.  Lawson,  and  Coleman  E.  Hawkins. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  H.  Mitchell, 
P<istor  High-Street  Baptist  Church, 

J.  J.  Worlds, 
Pastor  Loyat'Street  Baptist  Church, 
M.  G.  HosKiNS, 
Pastor  Presbyterian  Church, 

E.  SCARBORO, 

Pastor  Lynn-Street  A,  M.  E.  Church, 
H.  W.  Swann, 
A.  Morton, 
D.  L.  Cosby, 
Moses  Green, 
Wesley  Inge, 
Coleman  E.  Hawkins, 
W.  J.  Lanier. 

We  certify  that  we  know  the  persons  (or  most  of  them)  whose 
names  are  signed  to  the  foregoing  statement,  and  know  them  to  be 
responsible  men  and  good  citizens  of  Danville,  Va. 

James  Wood, 
Sergeant  of  Danviiie, 
Wm.  p.  Graves, 
Mayor. 

I  concur  in  the  above. 

April  nth,  i88s.  A.  M.  Wheeler, 

Postmaster. 

I  certify  that  the  signatures  of  the  above-named  gentlemen,  officials, 
are  genuine,  and  that  they  are  in  every  way  competent  to  judge  of 
what  they  speak.  Our  people  are  very  much  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
Normal  here.  Superintendents  of  Halifax,  Campbell,  Charlotte, 
Henry,  Patrick,  Pittsylvania  and  Franklin  will  assist  me  in  the  work. 

H.  C.  Slaughter, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Danville,  April  nth,  i88s* 
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School  Oensns* 

Section  75  provides  when  and  how  the  school  census  shall  be 
taken,  and  its  requirements  must  be  strictly  complied  with.  We  are 
in  constant  receipt  of  communications  asking  when  the  census  will 
be  taken.  The  law  provides  that  it  shall  be  taken  "during  the 
month  of  June  or  July/  *  and  it  will  not  be  taken  at  any  other  time 
either  before  or  afterward.  The  law  also  declares  that  "  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  exercise  special  care  in 
securing  a  prompt  and  accurate  discharge  of  this  duty  dy  the  district 
clerks.  The  duty  of  taking  the  census  of  the  school  population  shall 
be  discharged  by  no  other  person^  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  duty 
cannot  be  performed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue,  or  any 
deputy  appointed  by  the  clerk,  but  it  must  be  done  by  the  clerks  of 
the  respective  boards  of  school  trustees.  We  are  asked  when  the 
blanks  will  be  sent  out.  We  answer,  not  before  the  last  of  May.  and 
then  to  the  superintendents,  who  will  be  required  to  deliver  them  to 
the  clerks  of  the  respective  boards  in  their  counties,  and  to  take  their 
receipts  therefor.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  clerks  reported  to 
this  office  by  competent  authority  will  be  the  ones  recognized.  We 
hope  those  who  are  interested  will  read  the  law  referred  to,  and  that 
they  will  not  write  to  this  department  asking  any  departure  there- 
from, as  none  can  be  made,  and  none  will  be  attempted.  If  district 
clerks  cannot  perform  this  duty  they  must  resign,  and  let  others  be 
appointed  who  can. 


Law. 

We  believe  law  is  defined  to  be  "a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  a 
superior,  which  an  inferior  is  bound  to  obey.'*  If  this  definition  be 
accepted  as  correct,  then  have  some  of  our  school  officers  reversed 
its  meaning,  and  constituted  themselves  the  superior  of  all  law,  and 
ignored  all  precedent.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  excuse  for 
ignorance  of  the  school  law  on  the  part  of  any  school  officer ;  for 
every  superintendent  and  trustee  is  furnished  with  a  bound  copy  of 
the  school  law,  which  embraces  every  act  that  has  been  passed  afTect- 
ing  the  schools,  except  the  ones  passed  by  the  last  Extra  Session ;  and 
these  have  been  published  in  the  Official  Department  of  the  Jour- 
nal, which  is  also  furnbhed  the  officers  named  ;  then  why  is  it  that 
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some  school  officers  are  so  persistent  in  violating  the  plainest  pro- 
visions ?  It  must  be  because  tk^  neglect  to  read  the  law,  and  are 
thus  ignorant  of  its  requirements.  The  only  way  to  make  the 
schools  succeed  is  to  enforce  the  law  strictly ^  and  then  if  there  are 
any  bad  ones  we  will  find  them  out,  and  can  give  some  good  reason 
for  asking  that  they  be  repealed  or  amended.  When  school  officers 
set  themselves  up  as  constructors  of  law,  rather  than  enforcers  of  the 
laws  that  are  real,  they  commit  a  grave  blunder,  and  subject  them- 
selves to  much  unnecessary  trouble. 

We  have  actually  had  our  attention  lately  called  to  a  county  in 
this  State  where  people  are  teaching,  or  pretending  to  teach,  public 
schools  without  even  a  certificate  or  contract,  and  that  such  schools 
are  recognized  as  legal  by  the  school  officers.  This  is  a  vicious  vio- 
lation of  law,  and  if  allowed  would  soon  disorganize  and  destroy  the 
system.  We  regret  to  say  that  this  is  only  one  of  many  gross  vio 
lations  of  the  law  that  have  lately  come  to  our  knowledge.  We  are 
required  to  see  that  the  laws  are  properly  enforced,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  perform  our  full  duty,  and  in  every  case  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  charges,  if 
the  facts  sustain  them,  we  are  bound  to  enforce  the  law,  and,  as  far  as 
our  power  extends,  will  exact  the  penalty. 


General  John  Eaton. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
is  making  a  noble  effort  to  have  General  Eaton,  the  present  efficient 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  retained.  This  action 
on  his  part  deserves  the  hearty  commendation  of  every  true  friend  of 
public  education  ;  it  shows  that  he  is  in  earnest  in  the  great  work  of 
building  up  our  educational  interest,  and  that  he  recognizes  in  General 
Eaton  a  man  who  has  done  his  full  duty.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever 
called  upon  to  fill  a  more  important  or  delicate  position  than  that 
now  held  by  Commissioner  Eaton.  When  he  took  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  it  consisted  of  nothing  but  a  vague  concep- 
tion of  its  vast  possibilities.  He  was  clothed  with  no  authority, 
either  direct  or  remote,  over  any  of  the  school  systems  then  existing 
or  to  be  created  ;  he  was  hedged  by  prejudice  of  the  strongest  sort, 
and  even  the  friends  of  the  bureau  were  jealous  of  giving  it  what 
would  seem  to  have  been  needed  authority. 
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But  the  man  proved  to  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with 
rare  good  judgment  he  avoided  all  conflicts  with  the  existing 
authority,  and  soon  had  the  cordial  good  will  and  hearty  support  of 
all  school  officers,  and  has  gradually  built  up  an  enormous  bureau  of 
information  on  all  school  subjects,  from  the  class  room  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten to  the  loftiest  college.  His  reports  are  quoted  as  authority 
all  over  the  land,  and  his  circulars  of  information  are  relied  upon  by 
school  officers. 

We  have  sent  out  petitions  to  all  of  our  superintendents,  and  are 
gratified  to  see  that  they  are  being  signed  by  all  classes  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  without  regard  to  politics.  We  hope  that  Dr. 
Curry,  and  those  who  are  assisting  him,  may  succeed,  and  that 
General  Eaton  will  be  retained ;  but,  whether  he  is  or  not,  he  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  done  his  full  duty,  and  that  in 
the  labor  performed  and  work  accomplished  he  has  left  a  monu- 
ment that  will  long  survive  his  earthly  existence. 


Feabody  Sobolarships. 

There  will  be  seven  vacancies  at  the  Nashville  College  this  year, 
and  those  who  desire  to  compete  for  these  scholarships  are  urged  to 
file  their  applications  at  once,  said  application  to  be  dictated  and 
written  by  themselves,  giving  their  name,  age,  occupation,  the 
schools  attended,  and  address,  and  must  declare  their  intention  to 
make  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  a  profession;  said 
application  must  be  endorsed  by  their  county  or  city  superintendent 
as  to  mental  and  moral  fitness  of  the  candidate,  both  for  student  and 
teacher.  No  application  will  be  entertained  or  filed  unless  it  com- 
plies literally  and  strictly  with  these  requirements.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  the  application,  if  satisfactory,  it  will  be  filed,  and  the  applicant 
notified  in  due  time  when  and  where  the  competitive  examination 
will  be  held. 

The  examination  will  take  place  at  the  Summer  Institutes,  and 
will  be  written  and  oral,  each  applicant  being  required  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  studies,  viz:  Spelling, 
Reading,  Penmanship,  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Rhetoric,  Geography, 
civil  and  physical.  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Bookkeeping,  Physiology, 
United  States  History,  Elements  of  Geology.  The  questions  to  be 
furnished  by  the  President  of  the  College.     These  scholarships  are 
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free  to  all  persons  from  seventeen  to  thirty  years  of  age  inclusive,  but 
are  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  few  favored  ones  free  educa- 
tion, but  to  give  to  our  public  free  school  system  what  it  so  much 
ireeds — an  efficient  class  of  regularly  trained  professional  teachers. 
The  examination  will  be  rigid,  and  the  scholarship  awarded  strictly 
on  the  merits  of  the  applicant,  without  fear,  favor  or  affection. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  file  with  their  applications  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  following  nature,  viz : 

I, ,  hereby  obligate  and  bind  myself,  if  awarded  a 

Peabody  scholarship  at  the  Nashville  College,  Tennessee,  to  teach  at 
least  two  years  in  some  public  free  school  in  Virginia,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  governing  the  schools  in  the  said  State,  as  soon  after 
completing  the  prescribed  course  at  said  College  as  the  opportunity 
shall  present  itself. 

Witness  my  hand  this  _.         day  of ,  i88 


Thanks. 

We  return  thanks  to  General  Armstrong,  principal,  for  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  which  will  take  place  at  Hampton  on  Thurs- 
day, May  21,  1885. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Prof.  R.  H.  Pratt,  Superintendent  Carlisle 
Indian  Industrial  School,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  cordial  invitation  to 
attend  the  annual  examination  of  the  school  on  May  6,  1885. 


Teachers'  Salaries. 


We  regret  to  see  that  the  teachers  in  many  places  are  having 
trouble  in  collecting  their  pay.  This  should  not  be  the  case,  as  the 
money  to  pay  them  is,  or  should  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
county  treasurers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  inquire 
into  these  matters,  and  to  see  that  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  are  promptly  paid. 

The  late  decisions  on  the  debt  question  may,  and  we  fear  will, 
seriously  affect  the  school  revenues  for  the  future ;  but  they  cannot, 
and  do  not,  affect  those  for  the  current  year. 

The  apportionment  has  been  made,  and  the  money  due  the  schools 
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should  be  collected  and  paid  promptly  to  those  who  hold  school 
warrants.  Teachers  are  urged  not  to  become  alarmed  about  their 
salaries ;  for,  in  any  event,  their  warrants  are  good  for  their  &ce 
value  against  taxes  due  the  State,  and  whilst  we  know  that  every 
teacher  wants  his  or  her  pay,  still  it  is  bad  policy  to  let  their  warrants 
be  shaved  by  the  money-lender  and  sharper,  as  it  tends  to  depreciate 
their  value  and  to  lessen  the  amount  received  by  the  teachers. 


Wanted. 

R.  B.  Williams,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  writes  us  desiring  a  posi- 
tion as  Principal  of  a  colored  school  in  this  State  for  the  coming 
session,  we  call  attention  to  his  application  and  as  to  his  qualifications 
quote  from  his  letter,  as  follows :  "  I  shall  receive  my  degree  from 
Yale  College  next  June,  at  that  time  having  completed  the  full  course 
of  four  years.  My  preparation  for  college  I  made  at  Williston  Semi- 
nary, Easthampton,  Mass.,  where  I  spent  three  years  receiving  an 
excellent  fit.  I  graduated  from  that  institution  in  June,  iSSi.  I  am 
abo  a  graduate  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 
As  to  my  competency,  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  General  Arm- 
strong, my  former  Principal,  and  to  President  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale 
College,  under  whose  direct  instruction  I  am  now." 


Our  Students  at  Nashville  College. 

We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  following  report  of  President  Stearns  for 
the  period  ending  March  13th,  1885,  that  our  students  are  improving. 
A  majority  of  the  grades  reported  are  satisfactory ;  and  those  who 
are  behind  must  take  heart  and  make  a  stronger  effort ;  for,  unless 
they  do  better,  under  the  rules  of  the  institution,  they  will  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  to  say  nothing  of  what  they  owe  to  their  State 
and  the  Peabody  Trustees. 

University  of  Nashville, 
State  Normal  College, 

March  2isty  1885, 
Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  leave  herewith,  to  transmit  for  your  inspection,  a 
statement  of  the  average  rank,  etc.,  of  the  students  fi-om  Virginia 
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holding  Peabody  Scholarships  at  the  Normal  College,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  for  the  period  ending  March  13th,  1885. 


NAMES. 


Helen  Malcolm 

Florence  McNeil  — 

Mary  Rohleder 

Phandora  Simpaon. . 
*Minnie  L.  Tanner. . 
Annie  C.  Thacker. . . 
Wm.  L.  Andrews... 
Tboe.  H.Campbell.. 

Brownlow  Light 

Charles  Maphis 

William  D.  Payne... 


Scholarship 
Year. 

Class  Work,  indndinc 
Examinations. 

First. 

71 

First. 

Left. 

Second. 

90 

First. 

95  4-5 

First. 

9*1-5 

Second. 

90 

Second. 

88 

Second. 

731-5 

First. 

64>-5 

First. 

902-5 

First. 

80 

*  Last  quarter's  examination  made  up,— average,  88. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Eben  S.  Stearns, 

Chancellor^  &c. 

Seventy -five  is  a  fair  average  and  entiries  the  student  to  continu- 
ance in  his  class  and  progress  with  it. 


Engagement  Desired  by  One  of  Oar  Nashville  Students. 

Miss  Mary  Rohleder,  who  will  soon  graduate  at  the  State  Normal 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  desires  position  in  the  public  schools  of 
Virginia,  as  teacher  of  a  grade  not  lower  than  intermediate.  She 
refers  to  Major  E.  B.  Branch,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  City 
of  Petersburg,  and  to  Miss  A.  B.  Boiling,  Principal  of  High  School, 
Petersburg.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  published  report  of 
President  Stearns,  of  the  standing  of  our  students  at  the  Nashville 
College,  that  Miss  Rohleder  stands  well  in  her  examinations.  We 
hope  her  services  may  be  secured  by  some  of  our  school  authorities. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(Gontlnaad  from  page  01.) 


137.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  August  in  each  year,  the  county  school  board  shall 
compare  the  warrants  issued  by  each  district  board  with  those  issued  by  the  county 
or  corporation  superintendent  and  report  the  result  to  the  state  superintendent  of 
schools. 

138.  The  auditor  of  public  accounts  shall  furnish  to  the  several  superintendents 
of  schools  blank  warrants,  as  follows : 


Warrant  No.  — . 


Issued  to  — ^— ^— 

For  services  rendered  as  Teacher 

—  in   — —  district,  public  free 
school  No. ,  for — — . 


No. 


Payable  out  of  state  funds. 
County  of , 


188—. 


The  treasurer  of 
to 


—  county  will  pay 
-,  or  order  dol- 


lars, services  as  teacher  ■ 
district  school  No.  — ^ 
shall  be  your  voucher. 


.,  for  which  this 


This  certificate  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  treasurer  on  whom  drawn,  at  its  face 
value,  in  preference  to  other  warrants  when  signed  by 


Superintendent  of  public  free  schools county. 

139.  Should  there  be  found,  upon  the  collection  of  taxes,  an  amount  greater  than 
the  approximate  amount  hereinbefore  provided,  due  to  the  public  free  schools  of  the 
state  for  any  one  year,  then  the  excess  due  the  schools  shall  be  distributed  as  now 
provided  by  law,  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the 
same. 

140.  The  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  directed  and  required,  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  each  three  months  thereafter,  to 
tmn  over  to  the  second  auditor  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  currency 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  license  taxes,  and  continue  to  make  these  quarterly  pay* 
ments  without  further  order,  demand,  or  requisition,  until  full  payment  shall  have 
been  made  of  all  arrearages  due  from  capitation  and  property  taxes,  and  all  other 
sources,  by  mandate  of  the  constitution  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  for  the 
support  of  the  public  free  school  system  for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy* 
one,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- three,  eight* 
een  hundred  and  seventy-four,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  (with  legal 
interest  thereon,  computed  from  the  end  of  each  year  without  compounding),  which 
when  paid  in  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  annually  appropriated  amongst  the  several 
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cities,  counties  and  towns  of  the  commonweaUh  as  other  school  funds  are  appro- 
priated and  supplied. 

141.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  acts  of  assembly  of  eighteeen 
hundred  and  seventy-seven-eight,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  the 
acts  of  assembly  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight-nine,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed. 

To  return  to  the  public  free  schools  a  portion  of  the  moneys  diverted  therefrom, 

142.  Whereas  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Virginia,  by  contract  dated  Febru- 
ary tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  sold  to  U.  L.  Boyce  and  F.  J.  Kimball, 
acting  for  themselves  and  their  associates,  all  the  rights,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  in  or  to,  or  against  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad 
company,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  or  mortgage  executed  by  said  company,  dated 
December  twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  upon  certain  terms  as  to  payment,  and  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
the  general  assembly;  and  whereas  afterwards,  to- wit,  on  the  tenth  day  of  February, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- one,  Clarence  H.  Clarke,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
associates,  including  said  Boyce  and  Kimball,  became  the  purchasers  of  the  said 
Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad  at  a  foreclosure  sale  thereof,  made  under 
decree  of  the  ninth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  in  the  cause  of  Frances  Skiddy 
and  others,  trustees,  vs.  The  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad  company  and 
others,  therein  pending,  and  said  parties  proceeded  to  reorganize  said  railroad  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  company,  whereby  and 
by  virtue  of  sundry  assignments  the  benefits  of  said  contract  of  February  tenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  now  enure  and  belong  to  said  Norfolk  and  West- 

em  railroad  company;  and  whereas  by  an  act  p>assed day  of  ,  eighteen 

hundred  and  eighty-two,  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  has  ratified  and  confirmed 
said  contract,  and  allowed  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad  company  until  the  first 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  to  complete  the  payment  of  said 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Virginia;  and 
whereas  out  of  the  revenues  assessed  for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  to 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine  inclusive,  a  sum  amounting  to  one  million  five 
hundred  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  seventy-seven 
cents,  and  dedicated  by  sections  seven  and  eight  of  article  eight  of  the  constitution 
of  Virginia,  to  the  public  free  school  fund,  was  diverted  to  other  purposes  prior  to 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  as  appears  by  reference  to  Senate  document 
number  twelve,  Senate  Journal,  and  so  forth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine- 
eighty,  whereof,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  due  to  the  public  free  school  fund,  has  been  restored  to  said  funds; 
and  whereas  the  general  assembly  conceives  it  to  be  its  paramount  duty  under  the 
constitution  to  restore  to  said  public  free  school  fund  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
amount  so  as  aforesaid  from  it  diverted ;  therefore, 
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DOMESTIC ! 
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Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introdaciDg. 
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a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
CoDstraction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
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No    other    machine    has    them. 
Thepe  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  *'  Domes- 
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MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices: 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $1.28. 
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Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
19*  LEXIMGTOM,  CIMCINNATI  AND  LO€IS¥ILIJS,  -«i 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
80CTHWEST,   W£ST  AMD  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 
L0XJI8VII:JL.E    A^NT>    CIIVCIIVIVAXI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NastaTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE. 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOrTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

Z9  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  ft  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailed  School  Desk.    Also  Improved  Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  ftc. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  all  DEALERSThrouohoutIhe  world 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION- 1878. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Xatabllsbad  in  1887. 

Superior  B«Hs  of  Oagptr  mnd  Aii,  moantod 

with  Um  belt  JtoMry  Hanging*,  for  CftUtrekta^ 

SekooU,  Fwrwu,  Faetortm,  Oomi-hou»M,  Fin 

Alarm»,TttMr  aodt$,  9lba.  FMg  Wmrranted. 

luMtrmMd  Caulogvo  icnt  Free. 
Yaxdoibx  4  Tvr.  101 S.  M8u,  Oindaafttf, 


LORILL  ARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rote  Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AiDSr;:r,:is: 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.     Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTHTS 
MICBO8COPE8, 

TJSLJSSCOrJSS, 
FIEJLJy-OLASSES, 
MA  QIC  LANTEBNS, 
,BABOMETEB8, 
THEBMOMETEBS. 

DimwlBc  lBstrnnents«  PhllMoplilcal  and 
Clieinlcal  Apparatus. 

List  ftnd  Deseriptiaas  of  oar  Ten  OaUloffnee  mil 
FREE  on  amidicatioii. 

QUEEN  if,  CO. 

•M  chetnui  St,        BhUadelphiOk 
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SHjoaiar   Week  ly  new*^ 

i;iDin.-rinB^  (JiiwoFpriaa,  inv^ntioni  »nd  patent* 
<^t^r  r"bli'hi5d.  Krary  niinibet  iUuJSt rated  »Hb 
splonuicl  cmn-ATin^s.  Tina  puhtication,  furalphea 
A  moat  TAlajiblt]  e^cTclrviif^diji  gf  i  nfonnnt  ion  which 
110  porsioii  fibrtald  ha  \f\\\ionl.  Tho  jwpu]ftritr  of 
tbo  hcTKNTn^io  Amjtiucas  J  a  an  oh  thai  ltd  oir- 
cjilMLoa  nearly  ennBls  tbitof  ftJl  crher  Ti4P«r«  of 

toCh^lTfl.    S,>Uibyn|l  c^wftrfofttprs.    MUNN4CO., 

i'^   fcl^   I   ^*   Seven  Yoar4' 
^^^^^^^^^^^^    iTtn  1  ici'?      bL^forfl 

1 1 1  «i   I  ■  Ji  •  f  u  t  i » m  i:  1?,  Q  rul   ki  a  V  (!  jrr  p  Bired 
nu-Toiiiftu  qno  Htirrdred  T^oua* 

fnd  applicaticiiaa  iut  prkLents  in  tao 
uitt'di  &tJi!<>9  nnd  foreign  Hr''>dtiirt*«+ 
CnT*^!*,  Trn:lu-M4rk*,  t<l^■.yn|fhl#, 
—  ARftt|riiuient9,  frnd  nil  tith*?r  i>nper«  for 
AftOnntif  tti  itivtcitDn  th^ir  riic^its  jo  1114 
Uniicd  Statti.  Can*<Jft,  Kiiflftnd.  Fhdcp, 
GMmAtif  nud  oilier  fore iFR  couDSri'B,  pme- 
JJfl^*dat^*'hr^»■tn^Jtice  and  CD  rria-ti^iaAbloternu, 
laformfttion  an  toobtAininij  pattiQU  che«t^ 
fatJjr  uiTen  irittiout  charge.  Handi-booki  of 
_  infnrnifttioii  sent  frfo,  Pfttyuta  qbtAiti«d 
throqcli  MtiQD  &  Hc^.  aril  Bt>ticDdiD  th«  ^teottiic 
American  free.  Tho  adT&utbrB  of  iuci)  notice  it 
wall  nitderwtood  bj  *U  p«rBDna  wbo  with  lo  diAtx»« 

°  *Ad^JiStl*  MfewN  4  CO.,  OfflM  fiuajwxuau 

AiCSSlciijT,  301  Staulvaj*  New  York. 
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Embracing  204  Additional  Pages,  and 

Over  12,500  New  Words  and  a 

Vocabulary  of  Synonymes  of 

Words  in  General  Use. 
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Worcester's  Dictionary 

Contains  Thousands  of  Words  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 

Fully  Illustrated,  and  Contains  Four 
Full-Page  Illuminated  Plates. 


Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  |io  00 ;  Half  Morocco,  Marbled  Edges,  |i2.oo ;  Half  Russia, 

Marbled  Edges,  I1200;   Red  Edges,  1 1 2. 50 ;  Full  Russia,  Marbled 

Edges,  |i6  00;  Red  Edges,  1 16.50;  Full  Turkey,  Marbled 

Edges,  I16.00;  Extra  Gilt  Edges,  |i 7.00. 

WITH    READY    REFERENCE    INDEX,    $1.00  ADDITIONAL. 

**  Worcester  s  is,  in  the  estimation  of  all  scholars,  the  best  dictionary  extant  for  gen- 
eral nse.  There  is  certainly  no  real  comparison  possible  between  it  and  its  most  popular 
rival.  The  office  of  a  dictionary  is,  of  course,  not  to  make  innovations,  but  simply 
to  register  the  best  usage  in  spelling  and  pronunciation.  This  Worcester  does,  and 
this  its  rival  conspicuously  fails  to  do." — JVfw  York  World, 

**  In  its  former  editions  Worcester's  Dictionary  gained  the  approval  of  many  of 
our  l>est  scholars,  who  pronounce  it  unrivalled  in  various  important  respects,  and  the 
Supplement  now  issued  will  largely  increase  its  claims  to  popular  and  literary  favor. 
There  is  in  this  edition  a  new,  elaborate  and  valuable  vocabulary  of  synonjrmes  of 
words  in  general  use  which  will  be  found  invaluable  to  men  of  letters.'' — M  K  herald. 

"  Preferred  over  all  others  by  scholars  and  men  of  letters." — N.  V,  Evening  Post, 

"  I  most  cordially  recommend  Worcester's  Dictionary  as  the  most  reliable  standard 
authority  of  the  English  language  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken." — James  A«  Gajl- 
FIBLX),  late  President  of  the  United  States, 

THE  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF 
■ycrOHCESTEIl'S    IDIOTIOlSrjft^IlIBS. 

QUARTO  DICTIONARY.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Library  Sheep,  1 10.00. 
ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     Half  Roan.     I1.90. 
COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated.     i2mo      Half  Roan.     ^1.75. 
SCHOOL  (ELEMENTARY)  DICTIONARY.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Half  Roan.  |i. 00. 
PRIMARY  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated.     i6mo.     Half  Roan.    60  cenU. 
POCKET  DICTIONARY.     Illustrated.     24mo     Cloth,  63  cents;  Roan,  Flexible, 
85  cenU;  Roan,  Tucks,  Gilt  Edges,  $1,00. 

Many  •pedal  aids  to  itudenta,  Id  addition  to  a  vny  ftill  pronoaDoiDf  and  definlDg  vooabalaiy,  laake 
Woroettor'i,  In  th«  opinion  of  oar  most  diadagnlahed  edncaton,  th«  moat  oomploto,  aa  well  aa  by  fltf 
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Bogers'  Oeologioal  Beports. 

The  immediate  family  of  William  B.  Rogers  was  remarkable. 
The  father  was  a  distinguished  professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  to  which  he  came  in  1819  from  Philadelphia, 
bringing  with  him  his  four  sons,  James  B.,  William  B.,  Henry  D. 
and  Robert  E.  AH  of  these  sons  became  distinguished  and  distin- 
guished in  the  same  general  line  of  study,  viz:  Physical  Science. 

James  spent  his  life  in  Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  its  Univer- 
sity. He,  Henry  and  Robert  aU  gave  some  assistance  to  William  in 
the  geological  survey  of  Virginia.  Henry  was  the  State  Geologist 
of  Pennsylvania  at  the  same  time  that  William  was  conducting  the 
geological  survey  of  Virginia ;  and  this  fact  helps  to  account  for  the 
wonderful  originality  and  accuracy  which  characterized  both  surveys. 
Robert  was  the  chemist  of  the  Virginia  survey,  and  afterward*went 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Henry  and  William  were  the 
two  great  men  of  the  family,  and  of  the  two,  William  was  probably 
the  greater.  He  succeeded  his  father  at  William  and  Mary  in  1829 
as  professor  of  Natural  Science.  In  1835  he  took  the  same  chair  in 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  geolo- 
gist for  the  State. 

Strange  to  say,  the  proposition  to  have  a  geological  survey  of  the 
State  came  from  the  Geologic  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  society 
composed  largely  of  Philadelphia  lawyers,  and  designed  specially  to 
promote  the  study  of  field  geology  by  means  of  State  aid  in  the  several 
States.  The  leading  spirit  in  this  Pennsylvania  society  was  Peter  A. 
Brown,  who,  although  eminent  in  his  profession  as  lawyer,  had  a 
great  love  for  Natural  Science,  to  which  he  finally  devoted  himself 
exclusively.  Mr.  Brown,  in  obedienge  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  society,  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  John  Floyd, 
of  Virginia,  September  30,  1833,  in  which  he  makes  intelligent 
remarks  concerning  the  mineralogy  and  geologic  structure  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  and  at  the  same  time  suggests  the  expediency  of  the  physical 
survey  of  the  State.  This  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
and  published  in  its  Journal  of  1833-34.  About  the  same  time  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  con- 
sider a  memorial  from  Morgan,  Frederick  and  Shenandoah  counties, 
a  memorial  which  bears  the  earmarks  of  William  B.  Rogers  himself. 

The  first  act  of  the  General  Assembly  authorizing  the  survey  was 
passed  March  6,  1835.  This  act  authorized  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  to  appoint  a  geologist,  and  the  Board  most  fortunately 
selected  Mr.  Rogers,  who  entered  upon  his  work  the  same  season, 
and  made  a  report  to  the  Legislature,  which  met  the  following 
winter. 

At  that  time  American  structural  geology  had  not  come  into  exist- 
ence. Peter  Lesley  gives  the  year  1835  as  the  date  of  its  birth. 
Brongniart  and  James  Hall  had  in  1833  fixed  the  American  strata  by 
the  study  of  their  fossils,  but  of  course  this  sort  of  knowledge  must, 
in  1835,  have  been  still  put  down  as  doubtful.  It  was  only  four  years 
before,  viz:  in  1831,  that  Eaton  had  published  the  first  work  of  sys- 
tematic geology  ever  attempted  in  America,  a  work  which,  although 
presenting  the  best  results  then  ascertained,  afterward  became  ridicu- 
lous on  account  of  its  blunders.  For  example,  the  lepidodendron  of 
the  carboniferous  period  was  figured  and  described,  and  supposed  by 
the  author  to  be  either  croialus  or  arundo,  that  is,  either  a  rattlesnake 
or  a  reed !  The  great  bituminous  coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania  were 
put  among  the  black  shales  of  the  Devonian  period,  and  the  Medina 
Sandstone  of  the  Upper  Silurian  was  supposed  to  be  the  millstone 
grit  of  England. 

In  this  period  of  ignorance,  William  B.  Rogers  began  his  survey  of 
Virginia,  a  State  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  study  rock  strata 
belonging  to  every  period  of  the  geologic  scale;  and  some  of  the 
deposits,  notably  those  of  the  Juro  Trias,  presenting  problems  of  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

In  the  mountain  regions  also  the  faults  and  inversions  were  so 
numerous  as  to  present  endless  difficulties  in  the  preparation  of  sec- 
tions. Piedmont  and  Middle  Virginia  also  presented  problems  in 
respect  to  the  ages  of  its  older  rock  groups  which  even  yet  are  not  con- 
sidered as  finally  determined.  But  concerning  them  Mr.  Rogers 
reached  conclusions  which  so  far  at  least  have  not  been  overthrown. 
Fortunately  the  great  survey  of  New  York,  as  well  as  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  simultaneously  in  progress,  and  these  two  States  pre- 
sented many  of  the  same  difficulties  that  Mr.  Rogers  had  to  contend 
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with  in  Virginia.  But  it  was  chiefly  to  his  own  extraordinary  genius 
that  he  went  through  all  this  wilderness  of  difficulties ;  and  solved 
them  without  any  error,  except  a  few  in  matters  of  detail. 

His  exposition  of  Tidewater  Virginia  remains  to  this  day  unex- 
ampled among  similar  studies  everywhere,  in  its  thoroughness  and 
accuracy. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  metamorphic  region  lying  between 
the  head  of  tidewater  and  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  some  additions 
and  exceptions  may  be  made  to  his  expositions,  but  taken  as  a  whole, 
he  displayed  marvellous  sagacity  in  the  interpretation  of  this  region. 
Passing  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  he  classified  the  paleozoic  formations 
with  a  lithological  accuracy  which  probably  will  only  be  marred  by 
recent  attempts  to  accommodate  the  stratigraphy  to  Professor  Dana's 
classification. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  Professor  Rogers  did  not  discover 
all  the  riches  of  the  conglomerate  formation  (his  No.  XII),  seeing 
that  it  was  hidden,  and  only  brought  forth  within  a  few  years  past, 
but  the  divisions  which  he  made  in  the  sub  carboniferous  and  car- 
boniferous strata  even  yet  stand  the  test  of  examination  by  such  men 
as  Lesley,  Stevenson,  J.  C.  White,  Fontaine  and  others. 

Professors  Fontaine  and  White  have,  however,  rendered  it  exceed- 
ingly probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  Permian  formation  caps  the 
system  in  West  Virginia,  and  to  them  is  due  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

Professor  Fontaine,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, said  that  the  seven  Annual  Reports  made  by  Professor  William 
B.  Rogers,  having  become  scarce,  were  now  literally  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  These  were  simply  reports  of  progress,  and  con- 
tained almost  no  illustrations  or  sections.  Only  limited  editions  were 
published  among  the  documents  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
work  of  the  survey  itself  was  stopped  before  it  was  entirely  finished, 
and  no  call  by  the  Legislature  was  ever  made  upon  Professor  Rogers 
to  furnish  in  systematic  form,  with  the  needed  sections  and  other 
drawings,  the  valuable  materials  which  he  had  accumulated,  and 
those  fine  generalizations  which  he  would  have  given  in  connection 
with  them.  Nor  was  any  call  made  for  the  large  collection  of  fossils 
and  minerals  which  was  made  in  connection  with  the  survey. 

One  can  scarcely  understand  how  as  intelligent  a  body  as  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  undoubtedly  was  in  those  days,  could  have  exhib- 
ited such  a  want  of  appreciation  of  a  splendid  treasure  already  its 
own.     For  forty-three  years  the  scientific  world  has  been  craving  the 
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republication  of  these  pamphlet  reports,    and  the  inteiests  of  the 
State  have  been  suffering  for  the  want  of  their  circulation. 

At  last  we  have  them  in  an  elej^ant  volume  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  pages.  The  volume  contains,  besides  the  reports  made  to 
the  Legislature,  a  number  of  other  valuable  papers  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  on  the  geology  of  Virginia,  and  also  a  great  number 
of  cross  sections,  with  some  drawings  of  shells.  The  volume  has 
been  published  by  the  widow  of  Professor  Rogers,  who  has  thus  laid 
Virginia,  as  well  as  the  whole  scientific  world,  under  great  obligations 
to  her  personally. 

It  is  only  just  to  state  that  Major  Jed.  Hotchkiss  has  rendered  great 
service  in  connection  with  this  publication,  as  he  had  previously  done 
in  laying  before  the  public  a  vast  amount  of  information  derived  from 
Rogers'  Reports  and  from  various  other  sources.  He  rendered  a 
great  service  by  inducing  Professor  Rogers  in  his  lifetime  to  give  to 
the  public  his  geological  map  of  the  State,  or  rather  to  lay  the 
geology  on  one  of  Major  Hotchkiss'  maps  of  Virginia,  which  map 
has  now  been  published  as  a  wall  map  of  large  size,  as  well  as  of 
pocket  size.  Few  men,  if  any,  have  performed  as  much  service  in 
collecting  and  spreading  abroad  valuable  information  about  Virg^inia, 
and  that  too  with  but  little  reward,  as  has  Major  Hotchkiss.  Vir- 
ginia certainly  owes  him  a  big,  paying  mine  of  some  sort. 

W.   H.  RUFFNER. 

Fannville,  Va,,  May  15,  1885. 


Dr.  MoGosh  and  President  Eliot. 

BY   PROF.  F.  V.  N.  PAINTER,  ROANOKE  COLLEGE,  VA. 

As  is  well  known,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  is  the  most  promi- 
nent representative  of  what  may  be  called,  in  contrast  with  conserv- 
ative tendencies,  progressive  education.  One  of  the  leading  ideas  in 
this  movement  is  that  education  should  be  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  age,  and  thus  qualify  a  man  to  take  his  place 
intelligently  in  modern  society.  In  President  Eliot's  words  :  "The 
general  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  rise  of  new  literatures,  arts  and 
sciences  during  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  made  it 
necessary  to  define  anew  liberal  education,  and  hence  to  enlarge  the 
signification  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  which  is  the  custom- 
ary evidence  of  a  liberal  education.**     This  statement  seems  so  just 
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that  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that  any  intelligent  educator 
should  be  found  to  dispute  it.  On  this  fundamental  position,  Presi- 
dent Eliot  can  well  afford  to  challenge  the  judgment  of  the  educa- 
tional world ;  but  in  applying  this  truth  to  a  readjustment  of  the  col- 
lege curriculum,  it  is  possible  that  he  has  gone  too  far.  The  pro- 
gressive movement,  with  which  it  is  believed  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  will  sympathize,  must  have  the  chs^racter  of  a  con- 
servative reform  rather  than  that  of  a  radical  revolution. 

That  President  Elliot  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  some  effective 
criticism  is  apparent  from  a  perusal  of  Dr.  McCosh's  review  of  *'  the 
new  departure"  in  education  at  Harvard.  Dr.  McCosh  shows  that 
liberty,  when  freed  from  all  restraints,  is  in  danger  of  degenerating 
into  license ;  that  absolute  freedom  in  electing  studies  is  in  danger  of 
issuing,  in  many  cases,  in  defective  education.  He  will  probably  be 
sustained  in  the  two  following  positions :  "  First,  there  should  be 
branches  required  of  all  students  who  pursue  the  full  course  and  seek 
a  degree ;  secondly,  it  should  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  course 
for  a  degree,  that  the  attendance  of  the  student  on  lectures  and 
recitations  should  be  obligatory."  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  McCosh, 
as  the  champion  of  conservative  education,  has  shown  himself  and 
his  cause  not  invulnerable. 

First  of  all,  he  does  injustice,  it  is  believed,  to  the  great  body  of 
American  students  in  misjudging  the  spirit  with  which  they  enter 
college.  With  the  privilege  of  electing  studies,  "I  can  tell  you,"  he 
says,  "what  they  will  possibly  or  probably  choose.  Those  who  are 
in  the  secrets  of  colleges  know  how  skillful  certain  students  are  in 
choosing  their  subjects.  They  choose  the  branches  which  will  cost 
them  least  study,  and  put  themselves  under  the  popular  professors 
who  give  them  the  highest  grades  with  the  least  labor.*'  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  serious  reproach  contained  in  this  language,  the  fact  is  that 
the  large  majority  of  our  students  are  not  disposed  to  shirk  labor ; 
they  are  in  earnest  in  seeking  an  education,  and  with  a  manly  disre- 
gard of  toil,  will  elect  those  studies  which  they  regard  most  benefi- 
cial. President  Barnard,  of  Columbia,  has  been  more  just  in  his 
judgment.  "  The  great  body  of  young  men  in  college,"  he  says, 
**  are  really  interested  in  study.  They  appreciate  the  value  of  their 
opportunities,  and  are  earnestly  desirous  to  improve  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  select  their  studies,  when  free  to  do  so,  with  an 
intuitive  recognition  of  those  which  they  are  the  most  capable  of 
mastering,  and  from  which  therefore  they  are  conscious  that  they 
will  derive  the  greatest  profit.''     Notwithstanding  his  belief  in  the 
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student's  disposition  to  shirk  labor,  Dr.  McCosh  favors  the  elective 
system  within  certain  limits;  but  on  this  point,  the  vast  increase  in 
the  field  of  knowledge  scarcely  leaves  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
All  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country  have  adopted  it. 

Perhaps  in  no  point  has  Dr.  McCosh  shown  his  conservatism  more 
clearly  than  in  his  definition  of  education.  *'  Education,"  he  says, 
"  is  essentially  the  training  of  the  mind — as  the  word  educare 
denotes — the  drawing  forth  of  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us." 
Though  this  conception  of  education  has  the  authority  of  long  stand- 
ing and  wide  acceptance,  it  is,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  great  educa- 
tional reformers,  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi,  fundamentally  wrong. 
Education  is  a  development  or  growth  of  the  human  powers.  "  Sound 
edcuation,''  says  Pestalozzi,  "stands  before  me  symbolized  by  a  tree 
planted  near  fertilizing  waters.  A  little  seed,  which  contains 
the  design  of  the  tree,  its  form  and  proportions,  is  placed  in 
the  soil.  See  how  it  germinates  and  expands  into  trunk,  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit!  The  whole  tree  is  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  organic  parts,  the  plan  of  which  existed  in  its  seed  and  root. 
In  the  newborn  child  are  hidden  those  faculties  which  are  to  unfold 
during  life.  The  individual  and  separate  organs  of  his  being  form 
themselves  gradually  into  unison,  and  build  up  humanity  in  the 
image  of  God." 

This  conception  of  education  as  an  organic  development  or  growth 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  new  education;  that  sys- 
tem which  has  within  a  few  years  largely  transformed  and  elevated 
our  primary  schools,  and  is  now  rapidly  moulding  our  higher  institu- 
tions. It  discards,  as  destitute  of  a  true  psychological  foundation,  the 
old  ' '  drawing  out "  theory,  which  depreciates  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  exalts  a  scheme  of  mental  gymnastics.  Says  Johon- 
not,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing: **  In  accordance  with  a  theory  of  education  now  passing  into 
disuse,  it  has  been  customary  to  require  the  mind  to  pass  through  an 
experience  intended  simply  to  furnish  discipline,  by  confining  the 
pupil  to  certain  branches,  the  substance  of  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
enters  into  practical  use.  It  has  been  contended  that  a  pure  disci- 
pline of  the  faculties  should  be  secured  by  this  process  before  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  permitted.  *     It  is  here  held  that 

the  theory  of '  discipline  before  knowledge '  involves  not  only  a  wrong 
principle,  but,  in  practice,  leads  to  a  great  waste  of  the  mental  force 
and  time  of  the  pupil." 

According  to  this  view  of  education,  knowledge  is  the  natural  food 
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of  the  mind.  Mental  development  is  best  promoted,  not  by  formal 
or  empty  exercise,  but  by  a  healthy  acquisition  and  assimilation  of 
knowledge.  Self-activity  in  the  appropriation  of  knowledge  is  the 
foundation  of  all  healthy  education.  Those  studies  are  educationally 
the  best  that  elicit  the  student's  interest,  call  forth  his  efforts,  and 
equip  him  with  useful  knowledge.  The  educational  value  of  a  study 
can  not  always  be  determined  in  the  abstract,  but  must  be  judged  in 
relation  to  the  natural  aptitudes  and  tastes  of  the  student.  What 
elicits  the  interest  and  activity  of  one  student  may  provoke  the  in- 
difference and  disgust  of  another.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  philosophical  to  insist  on  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  only 
studies  worthy  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education.  They 
have  lost  the  value  they  once  had  in  practical  life;  and  to  urge  them 
chiefly  for  their  value  as  a  mental  gymnastic  is  an  educational  mis- 
take ;  and  to  force  extended  courses  in  them  upon  unwilling  students 
is  a  cruel  and  foolish  wrong  that  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

In  his  fundamental  principles,  we  believe  President  Eliot  to  be  in- 
vincible. He  has  attacked  an  unphilosophical  and  antiquated  system, 
which  only  needs  to  be  thoroughly  ventilated  in  its  principles,  aims 
and  methods  to  bring  down  upon  it  public  condemnation.  In  fact, 
this  condemnation  seems  to  be  gradually,  though  somewhat  uncon- 
sciously, falling  upon  it  now.  While  our  illiberally  conservative  col- 
leges show  no  signs  of  growth  corresponding  to  the  increase  of  our 
population  and  growing  interest  in  education,  our  more  liberal  insti- 
tutions, which  have  adjusted  themselves  more  or  less  fully  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  present,  manifest  a  vigorous  life. 


Historical,  Explanatory  and  Supplemental. 

This  communication  is  not  intended  as  a  surrejoinder  or  a  surre- 
butter to  the  courteous  and  scholarly  reply  oi  Professor  Holmes  to 
my  remarks  on  his  **New  History  of  the  United  States,*'  published 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Educational  Journal,  but  simply  as 
explanatory  and  supplemental. 

It  was  just  because  erroneous  "current  impressions'*  of  historical 
events  propagated  in  school  text-books  are  surprisingly  numerous, 
that  my  article  on  "School  Histories**  was  written. 

The  fact  that  the  Merrimac  was  plated  with  iron  rolled  for  the 
purpose  in  Richmond,  shows  the  resources  of  the  **  Confederacy*' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  greater  than  would  be  inferred 
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from  the  erroneous  story  of  an  extemporized  protection  of  railroad 
iron.  Besides,  the  **  railroad  iron  of  railroads  running  into  Ports- 
mouth "  was  not  torn  up  for  any  purpose  at  the  time  referred  to.  I 
was  often  on  the  Merrimac  during  the  time  of  her  reconstruction  as 
an  iron-clad,  and  stated  the  fact,  as  I  knew  it  from  personal  observa- 
tion, to  correct  current  impressions  circulated  in  Cyclopaedias  and 
books  innumerable.  The  account  in  Harper^ s  History  is  specially 
absurd.  A  coating  of  tallow  and  plumbago,  half  an  inch  thick  or 
more,  eased  off  the  balls  that  left  furrows  on  the  roof,  that  were, 
doubtless,  mistaken  for  loosened  bars  of  iron,  as  seen  through  the 
glasses  of  the  enemy. 

As  for  Henry  Laurens,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  was  not  exchanged 
for  B  urgoyne  or  anybody  else.  Laurens  was  a  civilian,  and  though 
he  claimed  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  English  held  him  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  on  charge  of  high  treason,  Edmund  Burke  was 
his  friend,  and  tried  to  get  him  exchanged  for  Burgoyne,  as  author* 
ized  by  Congress,  but  no  such  exchange  was  possible  for  a  prisoner 
held  for  trial  for  treason^  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Colonel  John  Laurens,  son  of  the  tower 
prisoner,  was  employed  by  Washington  at  Yorktown,  to  arrange 
articles  of  capitulation  with  Comwallis,  who  held  the  office  of  '*  Con- 
stable of  the  Tower,*'  and  thus  to  make  prisoner  the  legal  custodian 
of  his  &ther.  Through  the  agency  of  the  prisoner's  son,  the  Lord- 
Keeper  of  the  Tower  became  himself  a  prisoner.  It  was  the  same 
Colonel  John  Laurens  who  challenged  General  Charles  Lee  to  a 
duel,  for  words  disrespectful  to  Washington,  and  whose  noble  con- 
duct drew  from  his  wounded  antagonist  the  generous  compliment : 
"  How  handsomely  the  young  fellow  behaved !  I  could  have  hugged 
him ! "  When  Washington  heard  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Laurens, 
in  a  skirmish  near  the  Combahee  Ferry,  he  said,  *'  he  had  not  a  fiault, 
unless  it  were  intrepidity  bordering  on  rashness." 

After  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  the  British  were  embarrassed  to 
get  clear  of  their  prisoner,  so  they  released  him  on  bail,  but  never 
brought  him  to  trial.  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  friend  of  Laurens,  who 
knew  intimately  all  the  circumstances  of  his  release,  says  in  his  His- 
tory  of  the  United  StcUes,  Vol.  II,  p.  462  :  **  Mr.  Laurens  was  startled 
at  the  idea  of  beinof  released  without  any  equivalent,  as  he  had  uni- 
formly held  himself  a  prisoner  of  war.  From  an  unwillingness  to 
be  brought  under  an  apparent  obligation,  he  replied  that  he  "  durst 
nor  accept  himself  as  a  gitt ;  and  that  as  Congress  had  once  offered 
Lieutenant-General  Burgoyne  for  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  now 
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giving  Lieutenant- General  Earl  Cornwallls  for  the  same  person.'* 
Comwallis  was  never  exchanged. 

It  is  plain  enough  to  see  the  irony  of  Laurens  in  naming  the  two 
high  officers  who  had  surrendered  British  armies  to  his  countrymen. 
Soon  after  his  release  Laurens  was  appointed  a  commissioner,  with 
Jay,  Franklin  and  John  Adams,  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States. 

Henry  Laurens  was  wealthy,  but  by  will  his  children  were  to 
inherit  his  property  only  on  the  condition  of  burning  his  body. 
This  was  done,  and  was  the  first  cremation  known  in  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Ramsay,  my  authority  for  many  of  these  statements, 
delivered  the  first  fourth  of  July  oration  in  the  United  States,  July  4, 
1778,  before  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  authority  quoted  was  a  son-in-law  of  Henry  Laurens,  but  I 
well  remember  having  two  pupils  named  Ramsay,  in  Charleston  in 
1843,  whose  grandfather  was  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  the  historian,  and 
their  great  grandfether  was  Henry  Laurens.  The  circumstance  is 
mentioned  to  suggest  the  reliance  to  be  placed  in  statements  of 
Ramsay  concerning  Laurens. 

As  an  item  of  educational  interest  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
state  that  for  many  years  the  Misses  Ramsay,  daughters  of  the 
historian,  who  was  shot  by  a  lunatic  in  18 15,  taught  a  school  for 
girls  on  Broad  street,  Charleston,  and  are  gratefully  remembered  by 
the  older  people  of  South  Carolina  as  public  bene&ctors. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  exhibit  a  photo- 
graphic camera,  and  explain  the  then  novel  process  of  the  Daguerre- 
otype, in  a  lecture  on  light,  in  the  Misses  Ramsay's  school  in  1843. 
The  thoroughness  of  their  teaching  was  proverbial.  Possibly  some 
Charlestonians  survive,  in  1885,  who  remember  the  funeral  sermon 
by  Dr.  Palmer,  and  the  eulogy  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  1815. 

N.  B.  Webster. 


What  Shall  Boys  Do? 

The  choice  of  a  profession  is  a  very  important  step  for  any  young 
man.  But  that  is  not  what  I  propose  to  speak  upon  at  this  time.  It 
is  necessary  to  go  back  of  that  and  discuss  some  principles  which 
underlie  and  which  lead  up  to  the  choice  of  one's  vocation. 

In  one  of  these  "new-fangled,"  modern  associations  the  executive 
committee  is  divided  into  several  working  sub-committees.    One  of 
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these  sub-committees  is  called  the  *'  Outlook  Committee."  It  is  their 
business  to  study  the  signs  of  the  times  and  see  what  subjects  ought 
to  be  brought  before  the  society.  They  are  the  advance  guard,  the 
pickets,  the  videttes,  who  go  on  in  advance  and  study  the  ground, 
observe  the  "lay  of  the  land,''  and,  like  Caleb  and  Joshua,  bring  back 
a  report  coupled  with  advice  whether  to  go  forward  and  in  which 
direction. 

So  with  us  this  morning ;  we  wish  to  look  ahead  and  observe  the 
condition  of  things,  and  see  whether  it  is  best  to  scale  this  mountain, 
meander  like  the  river  through  this  valley,  or  make  a  flank  movement 
to  the  right  or  the  left.     What  is  best  for  boys  to  undertake  to  do  ? 

A  very  good  man  of  my  acquaintance  really  believes  that  we  are 
educating  the  boys  too  much.  He  thinks  education  makes  them 
proud  and  unfits  t^em,  mentally  and  physically,  for  work,  I  suppose 
he  would  have  a  few — perhaps  children  of  the  best  families — edu- 
cated to  fill  the  highest  places,  but  the  mass  should  be  ''hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,''  and  consequently  should  not  be  edu- 
cated above  their  sphere. 

Colonel  Lockett,  the  largest  cotton  planter  in  Georgia,  said,  last 
summer,  that  several  years  ago  he  discovered  that  an  intellig^ent 
person  would  pick  more  cotton  in  a  day  and  pick  it  better  than  an 
ignorant  one.  In  his  mind  great  results  grew  from  that  discovery. 
If  this  merely  mechanical  work  could  be  done  better  by  intelligence, 
then  everything  else  could ;  hence,  it  follows  that  the  mctss  should  be 
educated ;  the  prosperity  of  the  state  requires  it.  The  blacks  and 
the  whites  must  both  be  educated ;  therefore,  schools  must  be  estab- 
lished and  supported  for  both  races.  This  is  a  far-reaching  inference, 
but  it  is  a  legitimate  one. 

You  often  ask  yourselves,  **  What  shall  I  do  in  life?  What  shall  I 
strive  to  fit  myself  for?  What  ^zW  of  a  position  shall  I  seek?" 
The  answer  must  inevitably  be  '*  Do  your  best.  Make  the  most  of 
yourself.  Aim  high."  It  was  Daniel  Webster  that  said  to  a  young 
man,  who  hesitated  to  prepare  to  enter  the  legal  profession  because 
it  was  so  crowded,  ''There  is  room  enough  up  higher."  And  I  hope 
you  will  bear  in  mind  that  Webster's  answer  has  an  application  wider 
than  the  legal  profession.  "There  is  room  enough  up  higher"  in 
every  distinct  business  of  life. 

What  the  world  needs  to-day  is  leaders— thoroughly  educated, 
skilled,  competent  leaders.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  securing  one 
first-class  superintendent  for  a  cotton  or  woolen  mill  than  a  hundred 
first-class  weavers  or  spinners.     There  is  more  difficulty  in  finding  a 
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firsUclass,  competent "  boss'*  for  a  gang  of  shovelers,  who  shall  direct 
their  work  skillfully  and  successfully,  than  in  getting  the  entire  gang 
of  men  to  shovel.  A  few  years  ago  a  young  man  went  into  a  cotton 
factory  and  spent  a  year  in  learning  the  work  in  the  carding-room. 
He  then  devoted  another  year  to  the  spinning-room  ;  still  another  in 
learning  how  to  weave.  He  boarded  with  the  overseer  of  one  of 
these  rooms,  and  was  often  asking  questions.  He  picked  up  all  sorts 
of  knowledge.  He  was  educating  himself  in  a  good  school,  and  was 
destined  to  graduate  high  in  his  class.  He  became  superintendent 
of  a  small  mill,  at  a  salary  of  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
He  was  sought  for  a  higher  place.  It  happened  in  this  way:  One  of 
the  large  mills  in  Fall  River  was  running  behind-hand;  instead  of 
making  money,  the  corporation  was  losing.  They  wanted  a  first- 
class  man  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  mill.  They  applied  to  a  gentle^ 
man  in  Boston,  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  He  told  them  he  knew  of  a  young  man  that 
would  suit  them,  but  they  would  have  to  give  him  a  good  salary. 

"What  salary  will  he  require?*' 

*•  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  think  you  would  have  to  pay  him  six  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.' ' 

*'That  is  a  very  large  sum  ;  we  have  never  paid  so  much." 

"No,  probably  not;  and  you  have  never  had  a  competent  man. 
The  condition  of  your  mill,  and  the  story  you  have  told  me  to-day, 
show  the  result.  I  do  not  think  he  would  go  for  less.  I  should  not 
advise  him  to,  but  I  will  advise  him  to  accept  if  you  offer  him  that 
salary,  and  I  think  he  will  save  you  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
making  your  goods  " 

The  salary  was  offered,  the  man  accepted,  and  he  saved  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  the  first  year.  Soon  he  had  a  call  from 
one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  New  England,  with  whom  he  en- 
gaged as  superintendent  for  five  years,  at  a  salary  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  had  been  with  this  company  only  about  one  year 
before  he  had  an  offer  of  another  position  with  a  salary  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  he  declined  the  offer,  saying  that  he 
had  engaged  where  he  was  for  five  years,  and  he  should  not  break 
his  contract  even  for  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  margin. 

Two  boys  were  in  this  school  not  long  since,  who  were  much  in- 
terested in  railroading.  One  of  them  had  an  intelligent  ambition, 
and  a  definite  plan  before  him.  He  intended,  after  leaving  here,  to 
take  a  full  course  of  study  at  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines, 
and  he  fondly  hoped  some  day  to  be  president  of  the  great  Southern 
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Pacific  Railway.  He  may  succeed,  or  he  may  fail  in  that  particular 
hope,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  yet  distinguish  himself  as  one  of 
America's  great  railroad  men. 

The  other  was  infatuated  with  a  desire  to  be  engaged  in  something 
which  would  place  him  on  a  railroad  train.  He  was  tired  of  study, 
and  had  apparently  no  desire  to  continue  in  school.  He  left  study, 
and  accepted  a  position  as  brakeman  upon  a  freight  train  upon  one 
of  our  shortest  and  most  obscure  railroads.  If  he  shall  look  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  use  his  best  efforts  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  the  details  of  railroading,  he  will  soon  rise  from 
this  undesirable  position  to  something  better,  and  may  eventually  be 
successful  and  gain  an  excellent  position.  But  if  he  sits  down  con- 
tented as  a  brakeman  on  a  freight  train,  with  no  plan  or  ambition 
for  the  future,  very  few  would  envy  him  his  position  or  his  prospects. 

What,  then,  shall  the  boys  do?  I  went  down  to  Pettaconsett  the 
other  day  to  see  the  foundations  of  the  building  that  Mr.  Corliss  is 
putting  up  there  for  the  new  pumping  engine  which  he  has  engaged 
to  put  in  for  this  city.*  I  found  that,  in  digging  for  the  foundations, 
they  came  upon  a  deep  bed  of  quicksand.  Mr.  Corliss,  ever  fertile 
in  expedients  to  overcome  obstacles,  instead  of  driving  down  wooden 
piles,  sunk  in  this  quicksand  great  quantities  of  large  cobble-stones. 
These  were  driven  down  into  the  sand  with  tremendous  force  by  a 
huge  iron  ball  weighing  four  thousand  pounds.     I  said: 

**Mr.  Corliss,  why  did  not  you  drive  wooden  piles  on  which  to 
build  your  foundation  ?" 

"  Don't  you  see,"  said  he,  "  that  the  piles  have  no  discreiian,  and 
that  the  cobble-stones  have?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you.  Mr.  Corliss,"  was  my  reply. 

"  If  you  drive  a  pile,"  said  he,  "  it  goes  where  vou  drive  it,  and 
nowhere  else;  but  a  cobble-stone  will  seek  the  softest  place  and  g^o 
where  it  is  most  needed.  It,  therefore,  has  some  discretion,  and 
better  answers  the  purpose." 

I  went  away  musing  that  the  wooden  ** piles"  and  the  "cobble- 
stones" represent  two  cla.sses  of  boys.  "The  piles,"  says  Mr.  Cor- 
liss, "have  no  discretion,  SLtid  go  only  where  they  are  driveny  I 
think  I  have  seen  boys  who  represented  this  quality.  **  But  the 
cobble-stones  go  where  they  are  the  most  needed,'^  When  boys 
fit  themselves  to  go  where  they  are  the  most  needed,  they  will  be 
pretty  likely  to  meet  with  tolerably  good  success  in  life. 

♦Providence,  R.  I. 
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In  the  olden  time  it  was  considered  enough  for  a  boy  to  learn  a 
trade.  He  then  had,  at  least,  '*  something  to  fall  back  upon."  Now- 
adays, if  a  boy  has  only  a  trade,  he  may  prove  to  be  badly  off.  Some 
morning  he  may  wake  up  and  find  that  his  trade  is  utterly  useless, 
owing  to  the  genius  of  some  inventor,  who  has  patented  a  machine 
which  will  do  his  work  at  a  tithe  of  the  previous  cost,  and  in  a  tithe 
of  the  previous  time  required.  These  times  require  a  young  man  to 
be  so  intelligent  that  he  will  know  how  to  do  business ;  and  if  the 
competition  in  one  kind  of  business  is  too  great,  he  will  immediately 
and  literally  '*  turn  his  hand*'  to  some  other  occupation. 

Years  ago  one  machine  shop  made  engines,  another  lathes,  another 
guns,  another  sewing  machines,  etc.,  and  no  two  of  them  could,  by 
any  possibility,  exchange  works.  Now,  a  first-class  machine-shop 
takes  a  contract  for  making  a  large  lot  of  lathes ;  then  changes  its 
machinery  and  manufactures  a  hundred  thousand  rifles  for  some 
European  power;  then  contracts  to  make  as  many  sewing  machines  ; 
then  commences  the  manufacture  of  mowing  machines,  or  horse 
rakes,  or  whatever  the  latest  and  most  successful  inventor  wants 
made. 

But  the  boy  needs  two  things,  and  to  succeed  he  must  have  them  : 
(i)  He  must  have  an  ambition  to  do  his  best;  (2)  He  must  improve 
his  mind,  and  prepare  himself  to  have  such  "discretion"  as  will 
enable  him  to  "  go  where  he  is  most  needed."  A  man,  in  this  age, 
should  not  be  a  machine,  nor  an  adjunct  of  a  machine.  He  should 
understand  the  machine  that  he  is  to  run,  be  superior  to  it,  not  be 
run  by  it,  but,  if  need  be,  change  it  to  do  more,  or  better,  or  different 
work. —  William  A,  Mowry— Talks  With  My  Boys, 


Harvey  as  a  Student  of  Nature. — In  the  Harveian  oration 
for  this  year  Dr.  Reynolds  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Harvey  was 
always  studying  and  seeking  to  interpret  fiature.  "  He  was  one  of  her 
keenest  and  most  devout  interpreters ;  in  reverence  he  knelt  before  her 
and  asked  her  questions ;  he  cross-examined  her,  but  in  no  unfriendly 
tone.  Nature  was  to  him  a  perfect  verity,  the  one  witness  that  could 
neither  be  absorbed  nor  shaken,  the  one  witness  in  whom  there  could 
be  no  false  way,  the  one  witness  who  could  not  lie.  And  by  such  a 
method  only  must  science  ever  be  advanced ;  it  is  thus  that  great 
discoveries  are  to  be  achieved,  thus  that  we  must  seek  to  leave  our 
footsteps  on  the  sands  of  Time.** — The  Medical  Record. 
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Moral  Eduoation. 

(Beport  made  at  the  BxMative  Benion  of  the  Wlaconsin  Teachers'  AisoclaCion,  Madison,  Dec  27,  I88S.) 

The  Advisory  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  moral  education  in 
the  schools,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  object  of  the  public  schools  is  to  fit  the 
young  for  intelligent  citizenship.  They  are  maintained  not  to  make  mechanics  or 
lawyers,  but  to  help  in  forming  useful  members  of  a  civilized  community.  "  We 
must  educate  our  masters,"  said  Mr.  Lowe,  in  the  British  parliament,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  steady  growth  of  popular  p>ower  in  England  ;  and  the  wise  statesmen  of 
other  European  countries,  recognizing  the  irresistible  tendency  toward  popular 
sovereignty,  have  felt  that  the  safety  of  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  civilized  commu- 
nities depends  upon  the  proper  education  of  the  young.  Foremost  among  the  duties 
of  the  schools,  therefore,  is  that  of  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  those 
moral  principles  up>on  which  social  order  and  good  government  rest.  There  is  a 
secular  morality  which  is  not  opix)sed  to  religious  morality,  but  is  reenforced  and 
strengthened  by  religious  motives  when  these  can  be  called  in  to  its  aid.  This  mo- 
rality is  the  result  of  human  experience,  is  recognized  by  alj  civilized  people,  is 
taught  by  the  philosophers  of  all  nations,  and  is  sanctioned  by  all  enlightened  creeds. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  social  order,  and  approves  itself  to  all  right-minded  men.  This 
morality  can,  and  must,  be  taught  apart  from  religion,  but  not  in  hostility  to  any  of 
its  forms.  It  must  be  taught,  because  the  very  causes  which  justify  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools  at  all  make  such  teaching  necessary. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  limit  the  phrase,  "  moral  education,"  to 
this  inculcation  of  precepts.  It  is  broader  and  more  vital  than  this.  It  means  the 
formation  of  character ;  and  this,  so  far  as  the  school  has  to  do  with  it,  is  the  result 
of  complex  forces,  of  which  precept  is  only  one.  The  problem  proposed,  therefore, 
in  the  subject  submitted  to  your  committee  is,  "  Can  any  thing  be  done  to  help  in 
rendering  more  generally  systematic  and  effective  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  for- 
mation of  character  ?" 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  something  will  be  done  towards  this  by  the 
distinct  and  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  right  character  is 
one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  school.  Good  government  in  school  is  often  spoken 
of  by  those  interested  in  education  as  if  it  were  an  end  in  itself ;  and  yet  there  are 
schools  which  are  governed  to  death,  out  of  which  all  life,  naturalness,  spontaneity 
and  enthusiasm  are  crushed  by  government,  called  good,  because  it  secures  a 
machine-like  order.  In  other  schools  the  intellectual  training  so  absorbs  the  atten- 
tion that  management  is  looked  upon  as  purely  incidental  to  this,  a  means  to  render 
possible  the  teaching  of  many  children  together,  and  not  as  in  itself  an  important 
factor  in  the  formation  of  character.  Discipline  is  looked  upon  as  if  its  chief  end 
were  to  bring  refractory  elements  into  conformity  with  general  routine,  instead  of  to 
touch  the  springs  of  life  in  the  child,  to  give  the  supremacy  in  him  to  the  better  ele- 
ments  of  his  nature,  and  thus  to  help  him  to  grow  into  noble  character.  When  the 
thought  of  forming  character  can  be  substituted  in  place  of  these  imperfect  views  in 
the  minds  of  school  officers,  a  great  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  making  moral 
education  in  the  schools  more  effective. 
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Further,  it  seems  desirable  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  into  concise 
and  simple  form  the  essential  elements  of  right  moral  training  in  the  schools,  so  that 
it  may  serve  as  a  guide  and  help  to  those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. Such  a  scheme  must  be  general  in  character,  aiming  to  point  out  the  principal 
elements  of  right  moral  training  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
successful  teachers,  and  leaving  the  details  to  the  tact  and  skill  of  the  individual. 
Such  a  scheme  is  herewith  presented  for  your  consideration  and  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  after  it  shall  have  received  your  revisal  and  approval  it  be 
printed  in  the  future  editions  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  course  of  study  for  district 
schools. 

The  scheme  submitted  recognizes  three  principal  elements  of  moral  training  :  The 
formation  of  right  habits,  the  inculcation  of  right  principles,  and  the  development  of 
moral  judgment.  It  is  believed  that  the  distinct  recognition  of  these  ends,  and  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  realize  them,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  fruitful  of  good  results,  than 
the  plan  of  trusting  to  vague  impulses,  and  a  desire  to  maintain  good  government. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  is  in  like  manner  presented  as  three-fold ;  he  must  keep 
about  his  pupils  right  conditions  for  healthful  moral  development ;  he  must  show 
good  management  j  and  he  must  give  right  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
moral  thoughtfulness.  Management  is  a  safer  term  to  use  than  government,  for  it 
sets  forth  more  clearly  the  right  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his  school.  They  might 
be  used  interchangeably ;  but  by  usage,  government  emphasizes  rather  the  element 
of  external  restraint  and  force,  which  is  indeed  indispensable  but  subordinate^ 
while  management  brings  clearly  to  view  the  thought  that  the  teacher  must  enlist  on 
his  side,  in  the  interest  of  progress  and  uprightness,  both  the  motive  forces  in  the 
child's  nature,  and  the  social  forces  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives.  The  children 
of  a  free  country  must  be  educated  for  freedom ;  and  this  education  for  freedom 
consists  in  bringing  them  as  early  and  as  constantly  as  possible  under  the  influence 
of  such  motives  as  ought  to  control  their  lives,  and  by  making  them  to  a  proper 
degree  amenable  to  that  force  of  public  opinion,  under  which,  as  good  citizens,  they 
must  live.  Management  is  good  when  it  brings  the  child's  own  nature  into  confor- 
mity with  what  is  right,  so  that  he  feels  that  he  chooses  to  act  thus,  and  finds 
increasing  strength  and  self-respect  in  so  acting.  An  imperfect  result  of  this  sort  is 
better  than  the  most  absolute  submission  to  external  force.  It  is  this  that  Rousseau 
meant  when  he  advised  the  tutor :  *'  Let  him  (the  pupil)  be  his  own  master  in  appear- 
ance, and  do  you  take  care  to  be  so  in  reality.  There  is  no  subjection  so  complete 
as  that  which  preserves  the  appearance  of  liberty ;  it  is  by  this  means  even  the  will 
itself  is  led  captive."  And  Locke  wisely  puts  the  opposite  in  words  which  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  young :  "  Slavish 
discipline  makes  slavish  temper,  and  so  leads  to  hypocrisy ;  and  where  it  is  most 
successful  it  breaks  the  mind,  and  then  you  have  a  low-spirited,  stupid  creature,  who, 
however,  with  his  unnatural  sobriety  he  may  please  silly  people,  who  commend  tame, 
inactive  children,  because  they  make  no  noise,  nor  give  them  any  trouble,  yet,  at 
last,  will  probably  prove  as  uncomfortable  a  thing  to  his  friends  as  he  will  be  all  his 
life  a  useless  thing  to  himself  and  others."  The  words  that  follow  shortly  after  may 
be  added  as  a  complete  statement  of  what  wise  management  really  is :  "To  avoid 
the  danger  that  is  on  either  hand  is  the  great  art ;  and  he  that  has  found  a  way  how 
to  keep  a  child's  spirit  easy,  active  and  free,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  restrain 
him  from  many  things  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  to  draw  him  to  things  that  are  uneasy 
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to  him  ;  he,  I  say,  that  knows  how  to  reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions,  has,  in 
my  opinion,  got  the  true  secret  of  education." 

The  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  moral  education  of  his  pupils  may  be  properly 
considered  under  three  heads:  (i.)  Creating  right  conditions  for  healthful  moral 
devolpment;  (2.)  forming  right  habits;  and  (3.)  implanting  right  ideals  or  6xed 
principles. 

CREATING  RIGHT  CONDITIONS. 

A  child  responds  much  more  completely  than  a  grown  person  to  the  influences 
about  him.  He  takes  on  unconsciously  the  tone  of  feeling  and  the  opinions  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lives,  and  himself  grows  to  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
create,  so  far  as  possible,  a  healthful  moral  atmosphere  about  him.  Some  of  the 
chief  elements  of  this  are  the  following : 

1.  Frank  Relations. — It  is  desirable  above  all  that  the  relations  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  should  be  such  that  the  latter  will  not  be  driven  to  hide  his  life.  Un- 
wise treatment  is  almost  certain  to  bring  about  attempts  at  concealment,  which  lead 
to  deception  and  falsehood.  The  weakness  of  the  child  makes  this  his  natural 
method  of  defense,  and  he  ought  not  therefore  to  be  put  on  the  defensive  when  that 
can  be  avoided.  Unnecessary  and  habitual  severity,  suspicion,  continued  fault  find- 
ing, a  cold  and  repellant  manner ;  all  these  tend  to  put  him  in  such  an  attitude. 
Under  their  influence  he  becomes  watchful  and  cunning,  learns  to  take  pride  in  keep- 
ing bis  thoughts  and  actions  from  the  teacher,  and  at  length  is  prompted  to  do  that 
which  he  knows  will  be  disapproved  under  the  impression  that  it  is  <*  smart."  Thus 
punishment  for  faults  often  leads  not  to  their  avoidance  but  to  the  secret  cultivation 
of  them.  It  is  the  teacher's  duly  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things  from  arising.  He 
can  do  so  if  he  is  careful  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  spirit  and  attitude  of  helpfulness 
toward  the  child,  instead  of  one  of  repression  and  severity.  Discipline,  when  in- 
evitable, should  be  but  an  incident  to  this  helpfulness.  Sympathy  with  child-nature, 
and  appreciation  of  its  weaknesses  and  its  better  impulses,  is  indispensable  to  this 
end.  Helpfulness  gains  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  child;  and  confi- 
dence and  codperation  should  be  rewarded  with  increased  sympathy  and  confidence 
in  return. 

2.  Order  and  Regularity. — These  should  prevail  in  all  the  arrangements  and 
management  of  the  school  and  in  all  the  child's  belongings.  He  will  become  more 
self-controlling,  thoughtful  and  conscientious,  by  being  required  always  to  put  his 
wrappings  in  their  proper  place,  to  keep  his  books  and  material  in  order,  and  to  pay 
a  reasonable  regard  to  propriety  in  his  manner  of  entering  the  school-room,  taking 
his  place  in  his  class,  addressing  his  superiors,  and  so  on. 

3.  Cheerfulness. — Children  are  naturally  joyous.  They  are  repelled  by  gloom, 
austerity  and  fretfulness.  The  atmosphere  in  which  their  natures  unfold  healthfully 
and  properly  is  cheerful  and  inspiring.  This  keeps  their  powers  pleasantly  active, 
and  links  the  hfe  and  lessons  of  the  school  with  associations  of  enjoyment. 

4.  A  Right  Public  Opinion.— Public  opinion  should  not  be  left  to  grow  as  it 
will  in  a  school,  for  it  profoundly  influences  every  member  of  the  little  community. 
Very  rarely  will  a  child  be  found  who  would  not  rather  defy  the  teacher  than  the 
public  opinion  of  the  school.     It  is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so,  for  his  happi- 
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ness  depends  much  more  upon  his  relations  to  his  fellows  than  upon  the  teacher. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  teacher  should  earnestly  strive  to  shape  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  school ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  should  avoid  putting  the  child  in  such  cir- 
cumstances that  he  will  have  to  choose  between  obeying  the  teacher  and  obeying  the 
public  opinion  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  The  teacher  shapes  the  pub- 
lic opinion  (a)  by  securing  the  regard  and  esteem  of  his  school;  {i)  by  talking 
familiarly  with  the  pupils  and  publicly  to  the  school  of  matters  which  interest  the 
community  in  such  a  way  as  to  enlist  their  sympathies  and  opinions  on  the  right 
side ;  (c)  by  enlisting  the  more  decided  characters  in  support  of  right  through  appeals 
to  their  sense  of  honor,  and  by  giving  them  confidence  and  such  responsibilities  as 
they  are  capable  of  undertaking ;  and  (d)  by  avoiding  scrupulously  all  actions  which 
will  tend  to  concentrate  public  opinion  in  favor  of  wrongdoers  and  against  himself. 
If  he  is  wise  and  kind,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  public  opinion  on  his  side,  and  so  to 
lift  it  to  a  higher  plane.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  for  him 
whether  his  usefulness  in  that  field  has  not  departed.  Second,  punishment  or  severe 
reproof  in  the  presence  of  the  school  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  unless  the  teacher  is  sure  that  he  can  keep  the  sympathies  of  the 
school  with  him.  It  is  especially  likely  to  beget  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  culprit, 
and  this,  from  its  apparent  bravery,  will  often  gain  him  the  sympathy  of  his  com- 
panions, and  thus  become  the  means  of  fostering  wrong  views  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  as  well  as  wrong  relations  to  the  teacher.  Good  management  will  avoid,  so 
far  as  possible,  all  occasion  for  such  results. 

HABITS. 

1.  A  habit  is  a  second  nature,  and  it  is  formed  by  doing.  Actions  which  are  per- 
formed (a)  regularly,  [6)  uniformly,  (c)  and  without  opposition  from  within, 
become  seated  in  the  organism  of  the  person  doing  them,  so  that  when  no  special 
effort  is  made  to  resist  them  they  are  performed  without  thought.  These  are  habits. 
One  who  would  form  a  habit  in  another,  therefore,  tries  to  see  to  it  that  he  performs 
the  act  regularly;  that  is,  always  when  the  occasion  offers  uniformly;  that  is,  in  the 
same  way  each  time,  and  willingly,  or  without  opposition  from  within,  so  that  his 
whole  nature  grows  to  that  way  of  acting. 

2.  There  are  five  great  school  habits :  promptness,  regularity,  order,  industry  and 
accuracy.  These  profoundly  affect  the  whole  character,  not  only  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  child,  and  thereby  fitting  him  for  the  work  of  life,  but  developing  in 
him  self-control  and  responsibility  or  conscientiousness.  The  demand  of  the  school 
that  the  child  shall  be  on  hand  every  day,  and  at  the  appointed  time,  has  a  higher 
end  than  mere  convenience.  It  imposes  upon  him  responsibility,  self-control,  the 
necessity  of  making  other  things  conform  to  a  known  and  regular  duty.  The  orderly 
distribution  of  his  time,  the  habit  of  applying  himself  to  tasks,  although  inclination 
calls  to  something  else,  subdues  vagrant  impulses,  and  fits  him  for  civilized  life ; 
while  accuracy,  the  fundamental  virtue  of  the  recitation,  unfolds  in  him  the  power  to 
see  and  tell  things  as  they  are,  which  constitutes  the  love  of  truth  and  truthfulness. 
These  results  are  more  vital  and  abiding,  when  the  teacher,  realizing  their  moral  sig- 
nificance, labors  wisely  to  bring  the  child  into  sympathy  with  them,  so  that  he  may 
find  a  just  pride  and  satisfaction  in  them. 

3.  These  habits,  however,  may  be,  and  often  are,  secured  incidentally,  as  it  were, 
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and  without  the  distinct  and  intelligent  effort  of  the  teacher  to  implant  them;  others 
require  more  skill  and  insight.  Honesty,  for  instance,  that  is,  the  abstention  from 
trickery  and  fraud,  will  not  grow  in  the  school  without  special  and  intelligent  care. 
Every  recitation  affords  opportunity,  and  unless  intelligently  supervised,  incitement  to 
dishonesty.  To  get  help  surreptitiously  is  a  natural  inclination  of  the  child  who  is 
being  tested ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  unfrequently  school  experience  serves  to 
strengthen  rather  than  correct  it.  Manifestly  vigilance,  careful  provision  to  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  the  temptation,  and,  above  all,  a  sedulous  cultivation  of  right 
views  and  feelings  in  this  matter  are  an  important  part  of  the  teacher's  duty.  He 
should  avoid  exaggerating  the  heinousness  of  an  act  so  natural  in  a  child,  while  pro- 
viding against  its  repetition  by  inculcating  the  appropriate  maxim,  and  enlisting  the 
better  nature  of  the  child  in  the  effort  to  overcome  the  wrong  tendency.  He  must, 
in  short,  by  patient  and  continuous  effort  strive  to  form  a  habit  of  honesty,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  cultivate  the  moral  intelligence  by  appropriate  teaching.  Thus 
habit  is  supported  and  reinforced  by  fixed  principles,  which  are  firmly  seated  in  the 
understanding.  The  other  habits,  therefore,  as  they  ought  to  be  the  expression  of 
fixed  principles,  firmly  implanted,  will  not  require  discussion  under  this  head. 

IMPLANTING  RIGHT  IDEALS. 

I.  There  are  three  principal  ways  of  implanting  right  ideals :  {a)  by  example,  {i>) 
by  maxims,  and  (c)  by  the  formal  lesson. 

I.  Example. — In  all  those  respects  in  which  the  teacher's  conduct  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  pupils  his  example  is  forming  their  ideals.  He  must  guard,  there- 
fore, against  the  appearances  of  evil,  which  have  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  children  as  if  they  were  realities.  In  the  matter  of  justice,  for  instance,  the 
teacher  is  likely  to  seem  wanting  in  their  eyes  from  imperfect  apprehension  of  the 
grounds  of  his  actions.  An  evident  purpose  on  his  part  to  deal  justly  will  correct 
this ;  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  important  that  they  recognize  his  intention 
to  be  just.  So  with  other  traits.  Example  teaches  subtly,  day  by  day,  and  it  is  the 
effect  of  character  rather  than  of  specific  acts  that  is  abiding.  The  example  of  the 
teacher  must  therefore  reenforce  all  his  moral  teaching. 

II.  Maxims. — The  child,  besides  being  weak,  is  ignorant,  and  therefore  needs 
instruction;  and  moral  instruction  is  attended  with  the  same  necessity  of  tireless 
iteration  as  intellectual.  It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that  the  result  of  once  telling  is 
as  evanescent  here  as  in  a  lesson  in  number,  nor  that  the  child  shows  the  same  inca- 
pacity to  generalize  and  to  apply  the  principle  to  new  cases  in  morals  as  in  arith- 
metic. He  often  does  wrong  through  ignorance  and  through  lack  of  judgment,  and 
repeats  the  wrong  for  the  same  reason  that  he  repeats  the  error  in  number.  How 
then  shall  he  be  taught  what  is  right,  and  taught  it  in  immediate  connection  with  his 
action  ?  We  answer  by  maxims,  and  by  maxims  so  given  as  to  guide  his  conduct. 
It  will  be  necessary  then  to  show  the  manner  of  using  the  maxims,  and  what  the 
more  important  maxims  are. 

(a.)  Hffw,  The  maxims,  to  be  most  effective  in  the  formation  of  character,  should 
be  made  as  often  as  possible  the  real  motive  of  the  child's  action,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  critical  standard  for  testing  his  action.  "  Be  kind,"  for  example,  is  the 
positive  hortatory  form  of  a  maxim,  and  may  sometimes  be  used  effectively  in  this 
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form ;  but  as  a  rq>roof,  a  standard  for  testing  his  conduct,  it  takes  the  interrogative 
form  :  '*  Was  that  kind  ?"  Again,  as  a  suggestion,  it  becomes,  "  It  would  be  kind,  I 
think,  to  do  so  and  so  ;*'  as  a  critical  standard,  used  in  approval  of  his  conduct,  it  is, 
'*  That  was  kind."  By  the  intelligent  and  persistent  use  of  such  forms,  the  ideal  we 
wish  him  to  adopt  is  kept  before  the  child's  mind  in  close  connection  with  his  con- 
duct. His  thought  and  action  are  made  to  flow  about  it  until  it  is  taken  up  and 
assimilated  into  his  nature.  Practical  wisdom  is  needed  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  that 
he  will  not  react  against  it,  but  that  it  shall  rather  be  an  inspiring  or  reproving  force. 

(b,)  What,  In  common  speech  we  have  various  terms  which  express  the  same 
principle  with  slightly  different  shadings.  Be  courteous,  be  polite,  be  obliging,  be 
benevolent,  be  gracious,  be  gentle,  be  considerate  of  others,  be  generous,  be  kind,  all 
these  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  In  selecting  the  most  essential  maxims  it  is 
desirable  not  to  include  all  these,  as  the  number,  having  essentially  the  same  meaning, 
would  tend  to  confusion,  and  so  diminish  the  efifectiveness  of  the  teaching.  Be  kind, 
and  be  polite,  are  perhaps  the  most  effective  in  this  series.  The  following  list  has 
been  made  up  by  such  selections.  They  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  nor  has  an  effort 
been  made  to  enumerate  all  the  virtues ;  they  have  been  chosen  rather  with  a  view 
to  their  practical  usefulness  in  the  moral  training  of  the  young.  They  fall  in  two 
classes:  i.  Those  inculcating  duties  with  reference  to  others  are:  be  (i)  just, 
(2)  honest,  (3)  truthful,  (4)  kind,  (5)  polite.  2.  Those  inculcating  duties,  with  refer- 
ence to  ourselves,  are :  be  (i)  pure,  (2)  self-controlled,  (3)  industrious,  (4)  prudent, 
(5)  reverent,  (6  courageous. 

III.  Thb  Formal  Lesson  involves  grave  difficulties.  It  is  liable  to  be  dry ;  the 
child  may  react  against  it  so  as  to  be  hardened  by  it ;  it  may  tend  to  formalism  or 
sentimentalism  by  failure  to  keep  it  in  close  and  vital  relations  with  conduct.  Such 
difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  by  thoughtful ness  and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  lesson  may  take  four  different  forms :  ist,  the  committing  to  memory  of  short 
selections,  maxims,  single  verses  of  poetry,  a  form  especially  adapted  to  primary 
pupils ;  2d,  the  reading  of  stories  selected  for  some  lesson  which  they  inculcate,  and 
afterward  talking  them  over  with  the  class  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the  moral 
judgment  in  applying  familiar  principles,  the  chief  end  to  be  sought  since  the  prin- 
ciples are  few  and  easy,  and  the  applications  many  and  complex ;  3d,  the  reading  of 
biographies  and  anecdotes,  which  have  a  power  to  inspire  a  high  enthusiasm,  and 
create  noble  ideals  in  the  mind  of  the  young;  4th,  the  discussion  of  occurrences  in 
the  school,  and  of  items  of  current  news,  which  furnish  material  for  interesting  appli- 
cation of  great  principles,  and  give  them  added  weight  by  the  sense  of  their  practical 
ntility.  In  such  exercises  discretion  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  sen- 
sibilities of  any  one,  or  awakening  passions  which  will  operate  against  the  impression 
desired. 

IV.  Three  Special  Topics. — There  are  three  special  topics,  upon  which,  on 
account  of  the  special  temptations  to  which  the  young  are  exposed  alter  leaving 
school,  it  is  desirable  that  some  instruction  be  given.  They  are,  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  the  reading  of  coarse  and  debasing  publi- 
cations. The  teaching  on  these  subjects  should  be  strictly  temperate  and  non-parti- 
fan,  an  effort  to  make  the  pupils  understand  clearly  the  evil  results  of  these  practices 
and  to  enlist  their  moral  sense  against  them. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

I.  The  child  grows  from  authority  to  self-direction  by  gradual  progress.  Accord- 
ingly the  method  of  dealing  with  him  will  change  as  he  advances  in  years.  He  will 
be  encouraged  more  and  more  to  govern  himself  as  he  is  able  to  do  so.  By  wisely 
directed  confidence  in  him,  and  by  placing  responsibility  upon  him  as  he  is  able  to 
bear  it,  the  teacher  will  seek  to  bring  the  child's  will  into  accord  with  right  action. 
EUiucation  for  freedom  is  education  to  restrain  one*s  self  in  such  ways  as  wise  direc- 
tion would  restrain.  This  is  a  highly  important  part  of  the  moral  education  of  the 
child,  for  if  held  to  the  right,  mainly  by  external  restraints,  there  is  great  danger  that 
he  will  fly  the  track  when  these  are  removed.  This  relation  of  external  authority 
and  self-direction  has  been  represented  by  a  diagram  as  follows : 


II.  The  authority  of  the  teacher  is  legal  and  persona? — t.  e.,  it  rests  on  rights 
growing  out  of  relations  and  confirmed  by  laws,  and  it  is  made  effective  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  administrator.  In  the  school  room  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
administrator  have  in  him  the  power  to  govern,  as  well  as  the  right  to  govern.  In 
the  primary  school  this  power  to  govern  ought  to  result  from  the  teacher  inspiring 
confidence  and  love ;  in  the  more  advanced  grades,  from  his  ability  to  inspire  confi- 
dence through  respect,  and  respect  is  gained  by  strength  of  character  and  attain- 
ments, united  with  practical  wisdom.  He  ought  not  to  domineer  over  the  school, 
but  to  manage  it.  In  the  past,  we  have  had  too  much  domineering  and  too  little 
management.  Management  is  the  enlistment  of  the  active  powers  of  the  children  on 
the  side  of  good  order  and  progress.  The  teacher  must  have  skill  to  call  forth  and 
keep  in  his  service  the  conscience,  the  ambition,  the  curiosity,  the  emulation  of  his 
pupils.  He  is  not  to  repress  merely  or  chiefly ;  he  is  to  bring  into  play  the  inspiring 
and  exalting  motives,  whose  service  is  joy  and  life,  and  reduces  to  the  minimum  the 
necessity  of  repression  and  punishment-  We  need  more  teachers  and  less  dominies; 
the  teacher  inspires  new  life,  and  the  dominie  new  fear;  the  teacher  manages,  and 
the  dominie  domioeers. 

III.  The  law  for  the  use  of  motives  is,  always  appeal  to  the  highest  which  can  be 
made  effective.  Thus  emulation  is  better  than  rewards  as  a  motive  to  study,  and 
ambition  is  better  than  emulation.  Fear  of  punishment  is  one  of  the  lowest  motives. 
Its  proper  use  is  to  restrain  from  the  repetition  of  wrong  acts,  and  it  is  most  effective 
when  it  comes  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  wrong  done.  Thus  the  natural 
consequence  of  falsehood  is  loss  of  confidence  in  the  offender,  which  can  be  made 
very  effective  if  rightly  managed.  As  the  object  of  punishment  is  solely  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  wrong  act,  the  less  severe  it  is,  provided  it  be  effective,  the  bet- 
ter, since  thereby  the  natural  sensitiveness  of  the  child  is  less  impaired.     Punish- 
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ments  when  nnnecessary,  or  unnecessarily  severe,  harden  the  nature.  The  wide- 
spread reaction  against  corporal  punishment  is  wholesome,  if  it  serves  to  reduce  this 
to  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  to  make  the  sense  of  the  disgrace,  when  it  is  used, 
more  potent  than  the  physical  suffering.  The  wise  teacher  will  aim  to  make  punish- 
ishment  as  far  as  possible  unnecessary,  by  calling  forth  the  better  impulses  of  his 
pupils,  and  will  always  respect  and  cultivate  their  sensibilities. —  IVuconsin  y<mrfial 
of  Education,  

National  Educational  Assooiation. 

PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  will  take  place  at  Sara- 
toga, July  14-18,  and  it  promises  to  be  both  interesting  and  profitable.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  of  delegates  are  being  perfected  rapidly. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM. 

The  following  outline  program  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  topics  to  be  pre- 
sented. The  general  plan  is  to  have  short  papers,  not  exceeding  thirty  minutes,  and 
each  paper,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  concentrate  discussion,  is  to  close  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  leading  points^  or  the  principles  set  forth  in  it, 

TOPICS  AND  SPEAKERS. 

I.  The  Ethical  Side  of  Education.^WiW  Training  in  Schools,  President  Isaac 
Hopkins,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.  The  Common  School  and 
Morality,  J.  W.  Steams,  LL.D..  Madison,  Wis. 

II.  The  Psychological  Side  of  Education — The  Child's  Environment,  Miss  Qara 
Conway,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Mrs.  Delia  S.  Williams,  Delaware,  O.  Psychological 
Inquiry,  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  Concord,  Mass. ;  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

III.  Instruction  and  Instructors, — Philosophy  of  Learning  to  do,  by  Doing, 
Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  Normal  Park,  111.;  A.  D.  Mayo,  LL.D.,  Boston.  Educa- 
tional Influence  of  Modem  Fiction,  Heniy  Latchford,  Ingleside,  Md.  The  Ideal 
Schoolmaster,  General  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Providence,  R.  I. 

IV.  Politic  and  Economic  Aspects  of  Education, — The  Decline  of  the  Appren- 
ticeship Sjrstem  in  the  United  States,  Thomas  Hampson,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Gen- 
eral John  Eaton,  LL.D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Teacher's  Business,.  C.  W, 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Training  for  Citizenship,  George  L.  Fox,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

V.  Public  Lectures. — Among  the.  public  evening  lectures  that  are  contemplated, 
there  will  probably  be  one  on  Coral  and  Coral  Islands,  by  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  Super- 
intendent of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City ;  and  one  on 
Teaching  History,  by  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

VI.  Reports  of  Committees. — Committee  on  Higher  Education  of  Women,  in  John 
Hopkins  University,  Mrs.  Maiy  Wright  Sewall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  W.  T.  Harris, 
LL.D.,  Concord,  Mass.;  W.  E.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  cordial  invitation  has  been  extended  to  President  Cleveland  and  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will  favor  the  meet- 
ing with  their  presence. 
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Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  United  States  Senator  of  New  Hampshire,  has  heen 
invited  to  address  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  '*  Federal  Aid  to  Education,^^ 

The  following  summary  of  rates  of  board  and  transportation  will  be  of  interest : 

RATES  OF  BOARD. 

Secure  your  room  as  early  as  possible  by  writing  to  Mr.  George  Church  (Superin- 
tendent of  Schools),  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Accommodations,  Saratoga, 
New  York.    The  figures  placed  after  the  name  of  the  hotel  indicate  the  number  of 
persons  that  can  be  accommodated. 
I.  At$2,so — $s,oo  per  day, 

$2.50. — Congress  Hall,  (1,000,  two  gentlemen  occupying  same  room,  ^2.50 
each;  two  ladies,  $2.25  ;  one  person  occupying  room,  $5.00;  these 
rates  good  from  July  8-20  inclusive;)  Adelphi  Hotel,  150 ;   W.  £. 
Brown,  Circular  Street,  35. 
I2.50— I3.00. — Worden  Hotel,  250;  Mrs.  Maria  Rool,  50. 
n.  At  $2.00  per  day  and  upwards, 

I2.00 — f3.oo. — S.  S.  and  S.  E.  Strong, ;  Remedial  Institute,  175. 

$2.po — ^2.50. — American  Hotel,  250;  Huestis  House,  175;  Linwood,  65; 

Congress  Park  Place,  75;  W.  S.  Balch,  60. 
I2.00— 12.25.— Dr.  Robert  Hamilton's  Medical  Institute,  75. 
I2.00. — White  Street  Mansion  (Mrs.  Huntington),  50;  Washington  Hall,  75; 
Howland  House,  50;  Manor  House,  50;  Foley  House,  50;  Wal- 
worth Mansion,  40;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Orr,  South  Broadway,  40. 

III.  At  $i.jo  per  day  and  upwards, 

|i.5o^|2.75.~Mrs.  George  B.  Weller,  25. 

I1.50 — 12.50.— Spencer  House,  75. 

I1.50 — 12.00. — Holden  House,  150;  Temple  Grove  House,  lOO;  Bernard 
House,  75;  Irving  Hotel,  150;  Aberdeen,  80;  Albemarle,  60; 
Broadway  Hall,  50;  Mrs.  James  P.  Wright.  40;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bal- 
lard, 50;  Summer  Rest,  50;  Circular  Street  House,  75;  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Putnam,  24;  Broadway  House,  50;  Pierce  House,  50;  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Trim,  50;  J.  H.  Mabee,  20;  Latham  House,  60;  Commercial 
Hotel,  100;  Franklin  House,  75;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Thom  (Circular  Street), 
40:  Rawson  House  (Clinton  Place),  15;  Daniel  Eddy,  25. 

$1.50 — $1.75. — Vanderburg  Cottage,  20. 

IV.  At  $1.00  and  upwards  per  day, 

1 1. 50. — Mrs.  L.  Hayden,  Congress  Street,  25;  Columbian  Place  Hotel,  40. 
I1.25 — |2.oo. — Rossiler  House,  75 ;  Mrs.  C.  P.  Scoville,  40;  Miss  R.  Cran- 

mer,  "Clement  Place,"  75. 
1 1. 25 — 1 1. 50. — Vermont  House,    120;  Bates  House,  80 ;  Mrs.    Cogswell, 

Broadway,  25;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wright,  Ellsworth  Block,  15. 
I1.25. — Mrs.  W.  A.  Bwonett,  Spring  Street,  10;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Sharp,  No.  15 

Spring  Street,  25;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Smith, No.  165  Philadelphia  Street,  lO; 

J.  E.  Ireland,  No.  58  East  Street,  15;  Mrs.  T.  D.  Carpenter,  No.  55 

Philadelphia  Street,  30 ;  J.  C.  Fitzlwold,  No.  149  Front  Street,  25 ; 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Douglass,  No.  53  White  Street,  10;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Guer- 
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ney,  No.  40  Franklin  Street,  10 ;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Duel,  No.  109  Phila- 
delphia Street,  30;  W.  H.  Corbin,  No.  157  Spring  Street,  10;  Mrs. 
Hadcl  Covrel,  15;  Miss  Ida  Ferguson,  No.  3  Friedlander  Row, 
Washington  Street,  16;  L.  Haff,  No.  48  Philadelphia  Street,  16; 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Minor,  No.  39  Church  Street,  20;  Henrietta  R.  Berry, 
No.  560  Broadway,  40;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Magee,  No.  103  Circular  Street, 
22;  Mrs.  George  Schmidt,  No.  120  West  Congress  Street,  25;  Mrs. 

C.  £.  Monks,  No.  103  Congress  Street,  20;  Aberdeen,  South  Broad- 
way, 80.     If  guaranteed  50,  or  more,  will  take  for  j^i.25  per  day. 

I1.00— 11.5a — Elmwood  Hall,  80 ;  Albion  House,  40. 
^i.oo — j;2.oo. — Mrs.  Dr.  Carpenter,  Regent  Street,  20. 
Ii.oo — ^1.25. — Mrs.  E.  Walsh,  No.  10  Federal  Street,  20. 
$1.10. — Mrs.  L.  Hadyn,  No.  10 1  Congress  Street,  40. 
|i. 00. —Silas  Barrett,  No.  209  Regent  Street,  25;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Holmes,  Law- 
rence Street,  10;  William  B.  Don  Ion,  No.  12  Front  Street,  20;  Mrs. 

D.  A.  Bogcrt,  No.  598  Broadway,  10 ;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Burnett,  No. 
168  Spring  Street,  15. 

RAILROAD  RATES 
For  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association,     Membership  fee^  $2,00 

Thus  far  transportation  rates  for  Virginia  have  been  arranged  only  with  the  Old 
Dominion  Steamship  Company.  Negotiations  with  the  railroad  lines  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  it  is  hoped  that  satisfactoiy  rates  will  be  secured.  These  will  be  an- 
nounced in  our  next  issue. 

7)1/  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to  New  York 
as  follows :  Richmond  to  New  York  and  return,  1 14.00 ;  Petersburg  to  New  York 
and  return,  I14.00 ;  Norfolk  to  New  York  and  return,  I12.00. 

These  rates  include  meals  and  stcUe  room,  and  are  good  for  return  until  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroaa  will  sell  round  trip  tickets 
OTer  its  roads  at  one  cent  per  mile  if  the  present  rates  continue.  If  the  old  rates — 
(two  cents  per  mile) — are  restored  before  July  8th,  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at 
one  and  one-fourth  regular  fare. 

The  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railroad  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to 
Saratoga  at  the  same  rates  as  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company's  Railroad  will  issue  return  tickets 
to  any  point  on  their  line  to  members  who  paid  full  fare  in  going  to  Saratoga — upon 
the  presentation  of  a  proper  certificate,  to  be  obtained  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Saratoga — at  one^quarter  fare. 

Tickets  good  for  going  till  July  i8th;  good  for  returning  till  Au- 
gust 3 1  ST. 

Return  tickets  must  be  stamped  at  Saratoga. 

excursions. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  to  Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain,  Ausable  Chasm, 
The  Adirondacks,   White    Mountains,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Niagara   Falls,  Howe's 
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Cave,  Sharon  Springs,  Coopentown,  Richfield    Springs,  the  Marble  Quarries  of 
Rutland,  and  to  all  prominent  points  of  interest,  at  low  rates. 

Tike  Sttite  Manager  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  upon  application  any  informatiaii 
he  may  be  able  to  parties  who  purpose  to  go  to  the  Association. 

Wm.  F.  Fox,  State  Manager, 
Box  /J9,  Richmond,  Va, 


The  Beading  Oiroles  at  Saratoga. 

By  W.  H.  Payne,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

Last  year,  at  Madison,  the  West  felt  complimented  by  the  generous  attendance  of 
teachers  from  the  East ;  and  this  year,  if  I  do  not  misinterpret  the  signs  of  the 
times,  preparations  must  be  made  at  Saratoga  for  a  return  visit,  with  large  additions, 
from  the  West.  The  occasion  is  inducement  enough  to  draw  large  numbers  of  our 
teachers  to  the  place  selected  for  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation ;  but  this  famous  watering  place  will  lend  its  various  attractions  to  form  an 
extraordinary  motive  for  attendance. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota,  a  new  educational 
movement  is  now  well  under  way,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  hour  or  two 
might  be  found  at  Saratoga  for  "  taking  stock  of  our  progress"  thus  far,  to  the  end 
that  this  new  work  may  gain  momentum  from  the  net  results  of  collective  expe- 
rience. "The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle''  bids  fair  to  become  an  established  institu- 
tion ;  and  if  its  plans  receive  the  sanction  of  the  teaching  class,  as  seems  probable, 
there  will  have  been  found  an  agency  for  the  education  of  teachers  more  universal, 
and  in  some  ways,  more  efficient,  than  any  now  in  force.  I  do  not  desire  that  the 
National  Association  take  any  formal  notice  of  this  new  organization;  it  has  not  yet 
passed  the  period  of  experiment;  but  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the  State  man- 
agers of  these  Reading  Circles  should  hold  a  conference  for  an  hour  or  two  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  some  uniformities  of  practice.  I  venture  to  nominate  Mr. 
Bums,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  as  a  committee  to  provide  for 
an  hour's  conference  during  the  coming  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, at  Saratoga. 

The  ayes  undoubtedly  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered ! 


MAP  DRAWING  by  S.  T.  PENDLETON— (Continued  from  last  Journal.) 

These  are  all  drawn  by  the  author's  pamphlet  published  for  some  years. 

This  measure  belongs  to  the  next  figure,  but  is  put  here  for  want  of  space  on  the  next  page.  » 
the  measures  are  shortened  for  want  of  space. 


Measure  for  Meridians — 3  blue  line  spaces  between  marks — full  scale. 

81  79  77  75  7; 


Fold  and  crease  at  |  I  I 

this  line. 

Measure  for  Parallels — 4  blue  line  spaces  between  marks — for  slates. 

Fold,  crease  and  tear  off  at  this  dotted  line. 


By  a  blue  line  space  is  meant  the  distance  between  2  blue  lines  of  foolscap  paper. 
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Further,  it  seems  desirable  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  into  concise 
and  simple  form  the  essential  elements  of  right  moral  training  in  the  schools,  so  that 
it  may  serve  as  a  guide  and  help  to  those  who  are  to  engage  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. Such  a  scheme  must  be  general  in  character,  aiming  to  point  out  the  principal 
elements  of  right  moral  training  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
successful  teachers,  and  leaving  the  details  to  the  tact  and  skill  of  the  individuaL 
Such  a  scheme  is  herewith  presented  for  your  consideration  and  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  after  it  shall  have  received  your  revisal  and  approval  it  be 
printed  in  the  future  editions  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  course  of  study  for  district 
schools. 

The  scheme  submitted  recognizes  three  principal  elements  of  moral  training  :  The 
formation  of  right  habits,  the  inculcation  of  right  principles,  and  the  development  of 
moral  judgment.  It  is  believed  that  the  distinct  recognition  of  these  ends,  and  sys- 
tematic efforts  to  realize  them,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  fruitful  of  good  results,  than 
the  plan  of  trusting  to  vague  impubes,  and  a  desire  to  maintain  good  government. 
The  work  of  the  teacher  is  in  like  manner  presented  as  three-fold ;  he  must  keep 
about  his  pupils  right  conditions  for  healthful  moral  development ;  he  must  show 
good  management ;  and  he  must  give  right  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
moral  thoughtfulness.  Management  is  a  safer  term  to  use  than  government,  for  it 
sets  forth  more  clearly  the  right  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his  school.  They  might 
be  used  interchangeably ;  but  by  usage,  government  emphasizes  rather  the  element 
of  external  restraint  and  force,  which  is  indeed  indispensable  but  subordinate, 
while  management  brings  clearly  to  view  the  thought  that  the  teacher  must  enlist  on 
his  side,  in  the  interest  of  progress  and  uprightness,  both  the  motive  forces  in  the 
child's  nature,  and  the  social  forces  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives.  The  children 
of  a  free  country  must  be  educated  for  freedom ;  and  this  education  for  freedom 
consists  in  bringing  them  as  early  and  as  constantly  as  possible  under  the  influence 
of  such  motives  as  ought  to  control  their  lives,  and  by  making  them  to  a  proper 
degree  amenable  to  that  force  of  public  opinion,  under  which,  as  good  citizens,  they 
must  live.  Management  is  good  when  it  brings  the  child's  own  nature  into  confor- 
mity with  what  is  right,  so  that  he  feels  that  he  chooses  to  act  thus,  and  finds 
increasing  strength  and  self-respect  in  so  acting.  An  imperfect  result  of  this  sort  is 
better  than  the  most  absolute  submission  to  external  force.  It  is  this  that  Rousseau 
meant  when  he  advised  the  tutor :  «  Let  him  (the  pupil)  be  his  own  master  in  appear- 
ance, and  do  you  take  care  to  be  so  in  reality.  There  is  no  subjection  so  complete 
as  that  which  preserves  the  appearance  of  liberty ;  it  is  by  this  means  even  the  will 
itself  is  led  captive."  And  Locke  wisely  puts  the  opposite  in  words  which  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  young  :  **  Slavish 
discipline  makes  slavish  temper,  and  so  leads  to  hypocrisy ;  and  where  it  is  most 
successful  it  breaks  the  mind,  and  then  you  have  a  low-spirited,  stupid  creature,  who, 
however,  with  his  unnatural  sobriety  he  may  please  silly  people,  who  commend  tame, 
inactive  children,  because  they  make  no  noise,  nor  give  them  any  trouble,  yet,  at 
last,  will  probably  prove  as  uncomfortable  a  thing  to  his  friends  as  he  will  be  all  his 
life  a  nseless  thing  to  himself  and  others."  The  words  that  follow  shortly  after  may 
be  added  as  a  complete  statement  of  what  wise  management  really  is :  *<  To  avoid 
the  danger  that  is  on  either  hand  is  the  great  art ;  and  he  that  has  found  a  way  how 
to  keep  a  child's  spirit  easy,  active  and  free,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  restrain 
him  from  many  things  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  to  draw  him  to  things  that  are  uneasy 
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Kap  OrawinfT  hj  8.  T.  Pendleton,  Bichmond,  Ya.  (Gopjrifrht),  1S85. 
III.  Parallels  and  Meridians  for  New  England  States. 
Sec  I  •*  "  "     Virginia  for  directions. 

74  73 72 n 70 69  68  67  ^g 


3  units. 
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Measure  for  Meridians— i>i  blue  line  spaces  between  the  marks=3  units,  each  ^  space  .     }i  tok. 
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Fold  and  crease  at  this  line.  |  I  I  I  I 

Measure  for  Parallels — 2  blue  line  spaces  apart=4  units,  each  }i  space — for  slates. 

Fold,  crease  and  tear  off  at  this  dotted  line.  ^ 

By  a  blue  line  space  is  meant  the  distance  between  2  blue  lines  of  foolscap  paper. 
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Mkasurx — Unit  equal  to  }i  blue  line  space. 

I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        I        i        i        I 
fold  and  on«M    |  i  I  I  I  i 

»f  this  line. 

For  Parallels  on  Slate— 4  units  of  measure  apart. 
JTbld^oTMM  and  tear  off  at  thii  dotted  lln«. ^  

These  are  drawn  by  the  author's  Map  Drawing  Pamphlet,  published  heretofore. 

Directions.— Take  }(  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  with  32  blue  lines,  make  the 
measure  from  same  sheet  of  paper  by  folding  )4  inch  off  left  side,  creasing,  folding 
again,  creasing,  and  tearing  off  at  the  second  crease;  make  marks  at  edge  o(  first 
crease  on  each  blue  line  and  half  way  between  each  blue  line  and  number,  as 
printed.  Double  the  rest  of  the  X  *^^^^  ^^  K^  ^^^  centre  meridian  (97°).  Then, 
I.  Number  and  draw  the  parallels  (every  other  blue  line,  or  4  units  of  the  measure 
apart)  *  2.  Apply  the  measure  along  the  40°  parallel  so  that  o  mark  of  the  measure 
will  be  exactly  at  the  centre  meridian,  and  mark  dots  on  the  40th  parallel,  exactly 
opposite  o,  3,  6,  9,  &c.,  of  the  measure,  (each  3)  to  left  and  right  of  the  centre 
meridian.  Do  the  same  on  the  50^  parallel,  except  that  the  dots  are  put  opposite 
o,  2)iy  5,  7>i,  io,&c.,of  the  measure,  (each  2^).  3.  Draw  the  meridians  by  draw- 
ing straight  lines  through  the  corresponding  dots  on  the  40^  and  50^  parallel  to  the 
25°  parallel.    The  SUrs  are  printed  for  dots. 

For  any  other  scale ^  only  change  the  unit  of  measure,  or  the  distance  from  o  to  i, 
I  to  2,  &c.,  to,  say,  i  blue  line  space,  %  inch,  ^  inch,  lyi  or  2  inches  for  black- 
board; make  a  measure,  with  the  unit  chosen,  and  follow  the  same  directions.  To 
draw  by  scale  of  the  map,  take  )(  the  distance  between  the  parallels  as  the  unit  of 
the  measure. 

Distances,— S^n  Francisco  to  Richmond  equal  to  I22j{®  to  77>^°  =  45^ 
45  X  53  =  2,385  miles,  because  i®  at  40^  parallel  =  I7>^  x  3  =  53  miles.  At 
50®,  I®  =  17^  X  2>^  =  44  miles.  At  30®,  I®  =  17^  x  3>i  =  61  miles.  I®  lati- 
tude is  always  17^  x  4  =  70  miles  nearly. 

To  draw. — If  a  boundary  is  parallel  to  a  curved  parallel  draw  it  straight,  parallel 
to  the  straight  parallel.  Notice  points  of  the  map  at  the  centre  of  the  figure  formed 
by  2  parallels  and  2  meridians,  or  at  the  comer  points,  or  half  way  between  2  parallels 
or  2  meridians,  or  third  way,  fourth  way,  and  make  dots  on  these  parallels  and 
meridians  in  the  same  positions,  and  connect  the  dots  where  necessary,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  river,  boundary  or  mountain. 


*For  slate,  anrulwl  paper,  blackboard,  to  draw  the  parallels,  put  the  end  of  the  measare  exactly  at 
top  of  slate,  Ac  near  one  end,  and  make  dots  on  slate,  Ac.  exactly  opposite  those  on  the  measure, 
4  nnits  apart ;  do  the  same  towards  the  other  side  of  the  slate,  Ac  ;  then  connect  the  corresponding 
dots.    Draw  a  vertical  line  abont  the  middle  for  a  centre  meridian. 
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EDITOBIAL  FABAOfiAFHS. 

— The  Andover  Reznew  for  May  contains  a  well  considered  article,  by  S.  T.  Dal- 
ton,  Esq..  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  the  title:  *'  IVhai 
may  justly  be  demanded  of  the  Public  Schools, ^^  After  discussing,  in  a  general  way, 
the  history  of  education  and  the  development  of  the  public  schools  he  sums  up  under 
four  heads  what  may  reasonably  be  expected:  i.  The  first  and  most  just  demand 
upon  the  school  is  that  it  lay  the  foundations  of  character,  quicken  the  moral  sense, 
and  help  the  child  to  become  an  honorable  citizen.  2.  The  second  just  demand  is, 
that  our  schools  train  for  life — that  the  acquisition  of  power  be  placed  before  the 
gaining  of  knowledge.  3.  That  the  school  furnish  the  child  with  a  good  store  of 
information ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  modicum  of  well  digested 
information  is  better  than  a  mind  that  is  crammed ;  and  4.  That  health  conditions 
should  receive  the  mutual  consideration  of  all  interested. 

— President  J.  D.  Dreher  will  accept  our  thanks  for  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
thirty-second  annual  commencement  of  Roanoke  College,  which  takes  place  June 
7th-ioth.  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Fink, 
Johnstown,  Pa. ;  the  Address  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Bunting, 
Rome,  Ga. ;  the  Address  before  the  Alumni,  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  H.  Turner,  Luther- 
ville,  Mo. ;  and  the  Oration  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  Hon.  £.  John  Ellis, 
of  La. 


Book  Notices. 

SCHOOL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE.  By  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  Chairman 
Department  of  Health,  Social  Science  Association.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co.     1885.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  American  Health  Primers,  and  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  manual  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  a  subject  intimately  connected  with 
the  well-being  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  and  sug- 
gestion. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  91 1  Main  St. 

PESTALOZZrS  LEONARD  AND  GERTRUDE.  Translated  and  Abridged  by 
Eva  Channing.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  1885.  Mailing  Price, 
80  cents. 

The  announcement  of  this  volume  in  one  of  our  recent  issues  so  completely  indi- 
cates its  scope  and  plan  as  to  leave  little  to  be  said.  The  educational  views  of 
the  author,  whose  great  influence  on  modem  educational  thought  is  universally 
recognized,  are  shown  in  the  life  of  an  ideal  community  and  are  enforced  by  a  prac- 
tical application.  Bonnal  is  the  world,  and  the  methods  taken  to  reform  the  corrup- 
tion and  raise  the  moral  standard  of  this  little  community  are  but  types  of  those  to  be 
employed  for  the  improvement  of  the  world.  Important  among  these  is  an  improved 
system  of  education  suggested  and  perfected  by  woman.  The  editor  and  publishers 
have  done  good  service  in  presenting  this  work  in  an  easily  accessible  form. 
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THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  Edited  for  the  Use  of  Schools  by  J.  H. 
Stickney.  Boston  :  Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.  1885.  Mailing  Price,  50 
cents. 

The  publishers  have  added  to  the  obligations  of  the  children  (and,  indeed,  of  the 
parents,  too)  in  presenting  in  cheap  and  desirable  form  this  charming  volume  in 
their  series  of  "  Qassics  for  Children."  Our  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  series 
increases  with  each  successive  volume. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  Session  of  the  year  1884,  at  Mad- 
ison,  Wis.  Published  by  the  Association.  Boston :  J.  E.  Farwell  &  Co.,  Printers. 
1885.     Price,  I1.50. 

The  meeting  at  Madison  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  The  attendance  was  veiy  large  and  the  papers  and  discussions  espe^ 
dally  good.  The  address  of  the  President,  Hon.  T.  W.  Bicknell,  was  very  compre- 
hensive and  valuable.  In  the  meeting  every  department  of  education  was  represented 
and  in  each  the  thoughts  of  our  best  educators  were  presented  for  considerationu 
The  volume  may  be  obtained  of  the  T^reasurer,  N.  A.  Calkins,  124  E.  80th  St.,  New 
York,  or  the  New  England  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

BRAIN  WORK  AND  OVERWORK.  By  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Nervous  Diseases  in  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co.     1885.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  of  « American  Health  Primers,''  and  treats  of  a 
subject  that  demands  and  is  securing  increased  attention.  The  author  treats  in  a 
plain  way  this  important  subject  presenting  the  causes  of  brain  trouble  and  suggesting 
the  proper  remedies.  The  author  is  not  an  extremist,  but  presents  clearly  and  for- 
cibly the  dangers  of  many  of  the  habits  of  the  brain-workers.  Every  teacher  would 
derive  benefit  trom  a  careful  reading  of  this  book.  For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  & 
Co.,  911  Main  St. 

TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS.  By  William  A.  Mowry,  for  twenty  yean  Senior  Prin- 
cipal  of  the  English  and  Classical  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  Boston:  New 
England  Publishing  Co.     1885.     Price  75  cents. 

This  volume  contains  the  '*  ta/Jks**  made  at  various  times  by  the  author  to  the 
classes  in  his  school.  It  is  written  in  the  simple  and  unpretending,  yet  pointed  style 
that  we  might  expect  in  the  every- day  talks  of  the  teacher.  It  is  practical  in  its  aim, 
and  imparts  many  valuable  lessons. 

VIRGINIA  COOKERY-BOOK.  Compiled  by  Mary  Stuart  Smith.  New  Yoric  : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  1885.     Price  I1.50. 

DIET  FOR  THE  SICK.  A  Treatise  on  the  Value  of  Foods,  their  AppUcation  to 
Special  Conditions  of  Health  and  Disease,  and  on  the  best  Methods  of  their 
Preparation.  By  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson,  Author  of  «  Practical  Cooking  and 
Dinner-Giving."  I  llustrated.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square, 
1885.     Price  I1.50. 
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These  two  books  form  a  library  in  themselves  on  their  special  branch — ^Ihe  one 
designed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  well,  the  other  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  The 
former  is  based  on  Mrs.  Randolph's  "  Virginia  House-wife/'  and  contains  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  those  excellent  dishes  that  have  made  Virginia  house-keeping 
noted  all  over  the  country — the  latter  treats  of  a  department  that  is  even  more  impor- 
tant^-the  proper  preparation  of  food  for  the  sick.  We  have  turned  the  volumes 
over  to  the  lady  member  of  our  firm,  who  has  carefully  studied  them,  and  hat 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  their  contents. 

For  sale  by  Messrs.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 


Fnblishers'  Notes. 

— ^Teaching  History.— The  Normal  Book  Concern,  of  Ladoga,  Ind.,  announces 
the  issue  of  a  book,  known  as  United  States  History  Outlined.  By  C.  M.  Lemon. 
The  work  promises  to  be  a  complete,  systematic  topic  list  of  U.  S.  History.  Such  a 
book  will  relieve  the  over-tasked  teacher  of  much  arduous  work  and  greatly  aid  the 
pupil.  Orders  will  be  filled  by  mail  at  25  cents  for  cloth  bound  and  15  cents  for 
paper. 

— T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  will  issue  in  a  few  days  "  Snob  Papers^^ 
by  Adair  Welcker,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. The  scene  is  laid  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  the  hero,  a  bluff  old  *«  Forty-Niner,"  has  grown  rich  at  the  mines.  He  comes 
to  San  Francisco  to  mingle  with  the  Snobs  and  see  Life,  and  the  shrewd  sajrings, 
delivered  in  peculiar  style,  are  of  the  most  convulsing  type.  "  Snob  Papers^*  will  be 
published  in  one  large  duodecimo  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  at  the  exceedingly 
low  price  of  seventy  five  cents  a  copy  in  paper  cover,  or  I1.25  bound  in  morocco 
cloth,  and  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  at  once  on  receipt  of  price.  Local  agents 
wanted  in  every  county.  Address  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
special  terms  to  agents. 


The  Magazines. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  May  — Ooatenta  :  A  Country  GentleinoD,  XIV,-XVI,  M.  0.  W. 
Oliphant;  The  Mlsiued  H  of  England,  Richard  A.  Proctor;  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moan- 
taini,IX.,  Z,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock:  The  Victory  of  Patience,  Helen  Jackson;  Childhood  in 
Early  Christianity,  Horace  E.  Scndder ;  Madame  Mohl,  her  Salon  and  her  Friends,  Plfth  Paper,  Katha- 
leen  O'Meara;  John  Sebastian  Bach,  I68fi-1886,  J.  8.  Dwight;  Pan,  James  B.  Kenyon ;  A  liarsh  Island, 
XT-XYIII,  Sarah OmeJewett;  George  Eliot's  Life,  Henry  James;  The  New  Portfolio.  VII,  Tin, 
Oliver  Wendell  HoTmes;  Her  Explanation,  E.  R.  Sill ;  A  Bird  Lover's  April,  Bradford  Torrey :  Heniy 
James;  Woodbernr's  Poe ;  A  Popolar  Manoal  of  English  Literature;  The  Contribnton'  Glnb:  A 
Roof-Tree— Some  Hints  about  Foreign  Nobility— M.  Jran  Gigoux's  SouTcnirs— Persian  Forms  in  Ger- 
man Verse;  Books  of  the  Month. 

The  Century,  Lippincott,  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  The  North  American  ReTiew,  St  Nicholas 
and  Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery,  filled  as  usual  with  entertaining  and  raluable  matter,  hare  been 
recelTed. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R,  R,  FARR,  Superintendent  Public  InsirucHan,  Editor. 


\TK»  JvmnaX  it  uni  to  nerp  OmUy  BuperMemUni  and  Dittriet  CZeHt,  oimI  wuut  ht  ear^fiJS^ 
pruervtd  6y  thtm  at  pmbUe  property  <>^  trwiam^Ud  U>  thmr  sueceuors  in  tfffict.} 

Summer  Institutes. 

Our  arrangements  for  these  institutes  are  proceeding  very  satis&c- 
torily,  and  everything  indicates  that  they  will  be  more  than  usually 
successful.  The  institute  at  Staunton  will  open  the  14th  of  July,  and 
will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Superintendent  Bowles  of  that 
city,  and  Superintendent  Roller  of  Augusta,  assisted  by  committees 
of  citizens  and  the  adjacent  superintendents. 

Professor  C.  H.  Winston,  of  Richmond  College,  Professor  W.  B. 
McGilvray,  principal  of  the  Elba  School  of  Richmond,  and  Profes- 
sor F.  V.  N.  Painter  of  Roanoke,  will  have  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  institute.  These  gentlemen  are  all  engaged  in  school 
work  in  Virginia,  and  each  has  attained  success  in  his  department ; 
and  the  teachers  who  attend  the  Staunton  institute  can  rest  assured 
that  the  instruction  imparted  will  be  thorough  and  practical.  Profes- 
sor McGilvray  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  the  public  free  school 
teachers  of  Virginia,  having  been  engaged  in  institute  work  in  the 
State  from  the  inauguration  of  the  system.  He  understands  the 
difficulties  of  the  teachers,  and  can  render  them  valuable  aid  in  learn- 
ing how  to  overcome  them.  . 

The  institute  will  open  at  Sj4  A.  M.  on  Tuesday,  the  I4lh  of  July, 
1885,  and  will  close  Friday,  the  7th  of  August,  1885. 

The  Fredericksburg  institute  will  open  at  S}4  A.  M.  on  Thursday, 
the  i6th  of  July,  1885,  and  will  close  Saturday,  the  8th  of  August, 
1885.  It  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Superintendent  Gen- 
eral Daniel  Rugglesof  that  city,  and  Superintendent  J.  M.  Holladay, 
of  Spotsylvania  county,  assisted  by  the  committees  of  citizens  and 
the  adjacent  superintendents.  Professor  T.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  and  Professor  J.  G.  Swartz,  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  will  have  charge  of  the  instruction.  Professor  Mitchell  has 
had  considerable  experience,  and  comes  to  us  well  recommended  as 
a  successful  institute  worker.  Professor  Swartz  was  at  the  Harrison- 
burg institute  last  summer,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  all  who 
were  present. 
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This  institute  is  in  easy  reach  of  King  George,  Caroline,  Essex 
Westmoreland,  Richmond,  Northumberland,  Accomac,  Mathews, 
Gloucester,  York,  Elizabeth  City,  Warwick,  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
counties  near  to  and  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
streams  that  empty  therein,  and  we  trust  that  every  teacher  will 
arrange  to  be  present.  The  time  is  short ;  and  surely  every  teacher 
can  give  a  few  weeks  to  needed  improvement ;  or,  if  they  are  profi- 
cient themselves,  can  come  and  lend  their  aid  to  help  those  who  are 
not. 

MARION. 

The  Marion  institute  will  begin  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  July,  1885, 
and  will  close  Friday,  the  14th  of  August,  1885.  It  will  be  under 
the  general  management  of  Superintendent  Major  A.  G.  Pendleton, 
assisted  by  the  committees  of  citizens  and  the  adjacent  superintend- 
ents. 

Professor  George  A.  Walton,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  will 
have  charge  of  the  instruction,  and  will  be  assisted  by  his  wife.  Pro- 
fessor Walton  enjoys  a  national  reputation  in  the  school  world,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  professional  institute  conductors.  Mrs.  Walton 
loses  nothing  by  comparison  with  him,  and  in  some  departments — 
without  disparagement — may  be  regarded  as  his  superior.  They  had 
charge  of  the  Blacksburg  Institute  in  1883,  and  by  their  plain  and 
accurate  instruction  gave  the  teachers  who  were  present  much  valu- 
able information. 

We  trust  that  all  the  teachers  of  Smythe  county,  and  of  the  counties 
adjacent,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  splendid  opportunity  for  im- 
provement. 

Professor  Walton  has  furnished  the  following  outline  of  the  work 
to  be  done  at  Marion,  and  will  arrange  a  more  detailed  programme, 
which  will  be  given  in  the  circular  of  information : 

*'  There  will  be  a  daily  lesson  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing, including  the  conduct  of  teacher  and  pupils,  the  organization  of 
the  school,  its  government  and  daily  routine  of  work,  with  the 
method  of  assigning  lessons,  hearing  recitations  and  using  illustra- 
tions. The  proper  means  for  teaching,  as  the  construction,  arrange- 
ment and  furnishing  of  the  school-house,  and  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus, will  be  discussed. 

"  Instruction  will  be  given  in  methods  with  special  reference  to 
3 
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teaching  arithmetic,  language  and  grammar,  including  spelling  and 
punctuation,  penmanship,  geography,  history,  and  the  elements  of 
drawing,  botany  and  physics.  A  course  of  lessons  will  be  given  in 
elocution  and  vocal  culture,  and  there  will  be  object  lessons  in  form, 
color,  etc. 

**  The  purpose  of  the  normal  institute  is  to  furnish  a  set  of  topics 
for  teaching  each  of  the  branches  of  study,  and,  so  far  as  time  per- 
mits, to  give  in  each  branch  a  progressive  series  of  illustrative 
lessons. 

"  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  instruction,  members  must  attend 
all  the  sessions.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  members  should  be 
present  at  the  opening  and  during  the  first  week. 

*'  Lectures  on  topics  of  general  interest  will  be  given  on  one  or 
more  of  the  evenings  of  each  week  during  the  institute.** 

DANVILLE. 

This  institute  for  colored  teachers  will  begin  Tuesday,  July  the  7th. 
and  will  continue  until  Thursday,  July  30th,  1885.  It  will  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Superintendent  H.  C.  Slaughter,  assisted  by 
the  local  committees  and  the  adjacent  superintendents.  Professor  H* 
P.  Montgomery,  one  of  the  colored  supervisors  of  the  public  schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  his  own  corps  of  teachers,  will  have  charge 
of  the  instruction. 

Professor  Montgomery  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  Virginia  as  an 
instructor,  having  been  employed  in  institute  work  in  the  state  almost 
every  year  since  state  institutes  were  inaugurated,  and  as  showing 
the  appreciation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  school  officers  of  the 
State,  it  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  here  to  state  that  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitute by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1884,  under  a  law  approved  December  ist,  1884,  and  the  board  still 
hopes  that  he  will  accept  the  position. 

He  promises  a  fine  corps  of  teachers  and  says :  "  The  following 
subjects  will  be  actually  taught :  Algebra,  Physics,  Grammar,  Geog- 
raphy, including  Map-Drawing,  History.  Reading,  Pedagogics  and 
Drawing.  Physics  will  be  taught  by  suitable  experiments  which  can 
be  arranged  for  and  performed  by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
The  faculty  will  be  composed  of  four  persons.'* 

This  is  the  finest  opportunity  that  the  colored  teachers  have  had 
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for  years  to  improve  themselves  and  we  expect  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  We  published  in  the  last  Journal  the  proposition 
of  the  citizens  of  Danville,  and  every  teacher  who  appreciates  his 
responsibilities  can  and  should  attend.  On  no  class  of  our  citizens 
does  as  much  depend  at  this  time  as  upon  our  colored  teachers. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  to  lead  their  people  from  moral  and  men- 
tal darkness  into  the  light  of  higher  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
unless  they  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  work  they  are  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  an  advantage. 


Virginia  Nonnal  and  OoUegiate  Institute  at  Fetersbnrg. 

An  act  providing  for  an  eight  weeks'  course  of  instruction  for  the 
colored  teachers  in  this  state  at  the  above  institution,  was  passed 
March  7th,  1884,  and  was  amended  December  ist,  1884.  It  provides 
"  that  the  President,  Secretary  and  Faculty  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and 
Collegiate  Institute  shall  be  required  during  each  and  every  year  to 
conduct  a  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
ored teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  and  those  who 
expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession ;  said  summer  session  to  com- 
mence on  or  about  the  first  day  of  July  and  not  later  than  the  loth 
of  said  month  in  each  year.  The  day  above  named  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  said  summer  session  to  be  fixed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  said  session  to  continue  for 
eight  weeks.'* 

In  obedience  to  this  law  we  have  fixed  upon  Thursday  the  9th  day 
of  July,  1885  for  opening  the  said  summer  session,  and,  as  required 
by  law,  it  will  close  Thursday  the  3d  day  of  September,  1885.  The  in- 
struction will  be  under  the  management  and  direction  of  the  Princi- 
pal, Secretary  and  Faculty  of  the  institution  and  will  consist  of  a 
thorough  drill  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  public  free  schools, 
together  with  instructions  in  the  best  normal  methods,  and  affords  a 
fine  opportunity  to  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
master  the  branches  they  are  required  to  teach.  The  law  provides, 
Sec.  4,  "  that  the  teachers  in  attending  such  summer  session  may 
occupy  the  rooms  of  the  school  and  in  all  respects  have  the  same  ac- 
commodations as  the  regular  students  have  during  the  regular  course 
of  instruction,  and  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  made  for  their 
government  by  the  Board  of  Education.     They  shall  receive  certifi- 
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cates  for  proficiency  and  attendance  and  such  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction as  the  Board  of  Education  may  think  proper  and  by  rules 
establish.'*  Sec.  6.  •*The  charge  for  board  shall  not  exceed  eight 
dollars  per  month  while  attending  said  session,  and  should  it  exceed 
that  sum  the  deficiency  shall  be  paid  from  the  annuity  fund  of  this 
school."  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  law  brings  this  session  within  the 
means  of  every  colored  teacher  in  the  state  and  leaves  no  excuse  for 
failing  to  attend  at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  Sec.  4  provides  that 
*'  when  any  county  or  city  snperintendent  of  schools  shall  be  notified 
of  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  said  summer  course  he  shall 
w<7/i/V  a// the  colored  school  teachers  in  his  city  or  county,"  &c. 
Therefore  all  county  and  city  superintendents  are  hereby  notified 
that  the  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Petersburg,  for  colored  teachers,  and  those  who  ex- 
pect to  teach,  will  open  at  said  institution  the  9th  day  of  July,  1885, 
and  will  continue  for  eight  weeks  from  that  date,  and  that  they  are 
required  to  comply  with  the  law  without  further  notice. 

A  programme   of  studies  will   be  arranged  before  the  session 
begins. 


Interest  Mftnifested. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  superintendents  directly  in  charge 
of  the  institutes  are  showing  so  much  energy  in  working  up  an  in- 
terest in  them.  Superintendents  Bowles  and  Roller  have  out  a  very 
neat  circular  inviting  and  urging  all  the  teachers  to  attend  at  Staun- 
ton. Superintendent  Pendleton  has  one  in  course  of  preparation,  in 
which  he  offers  strong  inducements  for  all  the  teachers  to  attend  at 
Marion,  and  Superintendent  HoUaday  is  determined  that  the  old 
town  of  Fredericksburg  shall  not  be  left,  and  will,  in  a  few  days,  have 
out  a  circular  presenting  its  claims  and  urging  teachers  to  attend  the 
Fredericksburg  institute.  Superintendent  Funkhouser,  of  Rock- 
ingham, the  editor  of  The  People,  shows  his  appreciation  of  past 
favors  and  will  do  his  best  to  make  all  of  the  institutes  succeed,  and 
will  in  a  short  time  publish  a  normal  edition  of  his  valuable  paper 
for  free  distribution  with  special  reference  to  the  Staunton  institute. 

We  now  desire  to  appeal  directly  to  the  teachers  to  know  if  all 
this  effort  shall  go  for  nothing,  for  it  will  amount  to  nothing  if  you 
do  not  attend  the  institutes.  We  know  that  you  are  hard-worked 
members  of  an  under-paid  profession,  but  will  your  salaries  ever  be 
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any  better  until  you  impress  upon  the  world  your  existence  as  well 
as  your  importance,  to  say  nothing  of  your  skill  ?  Attend  the  insti- 
tutes. All  other  professions  and  trades  are  bound  together  by  or- 
ganizations for  mutual  development  ditid  protection,  then  why  should 
the  teachers  act  as  a  disorganized  body  ?  Attend  the  institutes,  join 
the  reading  associations  and  make  use  of  every  available  means  to 
improve  yourselves,  and  you  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  demand 
more  wages. 


Gironlar  of  Infonnation. 


We  are  in  correspondence  with  the  railroad  and  other  transpor- 
tation companies,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  their  rates  will  publish  a  cir- 
cular of  information  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  others,  whicti,  in 
addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated,  will  contain  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  respective  points,  railroad  rates,  programme  of  exercises, 
and  so  on. 


School  GeDsns. 


We  are  putting  up  the  census  blanks  upon  which  to  take  the  cen- 
sus of  the  children  of  the  State  as  the  law  requires,  and  hope  to  have 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents  before  they  receive  this 
Journal.  We  published  in  the  last  Journal  some  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  respectfully  refer  all  who  are  interested  to  the 
law  for  information. 

The  blanks  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  superintendents,  except  in 
the  following  counties:  Giles,  Grayson,  Highland,  Lunenburg, 
Mathews,  Northumberland,  Patrick,  Lee,  Tazewell,  [Bland,  Carroll, 
Craig,  Dickenson,  Essex,  Princess  Anne,  Stafford,  Westmoreland, 
Wise,  Scott  and  Russell.  As  these  counties  are  remote,  to  save  time 
and  facilitate  the  work,  one -half  of  the  blanks  will  be  sent  directly  to 
the  clerks  and  the  remainder  to  the  superintendents.  This  will  not 
relieve  the  superintendents  of  responsibility ;  in  every  instance  they 
will  be  required  to  exercise  special  care  in  securing  a  prompt  and 
accurate  discharge  of  this  duty  by  the  district  clerk,  and  will  save 
themselves  trouble  if  they  will  follow  stricdy  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  circular  accompanying  the  blanks. 
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The  Best  Way  to  Indnoe  Teaohers  to  attend  the  Institates. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Superintendents  Bowles,  of  Staunton,  and 
Roller,  of  Augusta,  that  the  best  way  to  induce  teachers  to  attend 
the  summer  institutes  is  for  each  superintendent  to  convene  his 
teachers  at  some  central  point  and  there  to  present  the  great  import- 
ance of  these  institutes  to  them  '*face  to  face." 

This  is  a  good  idea,  and  we  hope  superintendents  will  adopt  it 
Frequently  the  failure  of  teachers  to  attend  the  institutes  is  due  to  a 
want  of  definite  information^  and  as  they  are  arranged  this  year  so 
as  to  bring  them  within  easy  reach  of  all  we  expect  superintendents 
to  be  more  than  usually  energetic  in  getting  their  teachers  to  attend. 
Let  us  show  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  aid  extended  to  us 
by  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
by  all  attending  the  institutes.  Last  year  we  had  four  institutes, 
giving  sixteen  weeks'  instruction,  and  one  thousand  teachers  attended. 
This  year  we  have  five  institutes  giving  twenty-one  weeks'  in- 
struction, and  we  expect  over  fifteen  hundred  teachers  to  attend. 
This  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  6,371  teachers  employed  in 
the  State,  being  less  than  thirty  per  cent. 

It  wont  do  for  superintendents  to  ze/ai/tt«/z/ the  institutes  open,  and 
then  wonder  why  their  teachers  are  not  present.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
them  to  attend.  Teachers  are  human — strange  as  this  assertion  may 
seem  to  some — and  require  time  to  make  up  their  minds  and  to  make 
their  arrangements  to  attend.  We  look  to  the  superintendents  to  agitate 
this  matter  and  shall  hold  them  responsible  for  their  teachers'  failing 
to  be  present.  Of  course  it  is  unreasonable  to  presume  that  every 
teacher  can  or  will  attend  an  institute,  but  every  county  should  be  rep- 
resented at  one  or  the  other  institute  for  white  teachers,  as  well  as 
those  for  colored. 

We  find  that  ovtx  forty  counties  last  year  had  not  a  teacher  at  either 
of  the  institutes.  A  census  of  the  teachers  who  attend  the  institutes 
is  taken,  and  in  the  report  for  1884,  of  the  institutes  held  that  year, 
table  13  gives  the  counties  represented  and  the  number  who  attended 
from  each.  We  are  determined  this  year  to  do  more  and  intend  to 
publish  the  name  of  every  superintendent  whose  county  or  city  is  not 
represented  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  institutes,  and  ask  him  the 
reason  for  the  failure. 

The  institutes  are  located  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  ail  the  teachers. 
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We  have  been  to  much  trouble  to  arrange  for  reduced  rates  of  board 
and  transportation.  We  have  had  to  exercise  great  care,  with  the 
small  amount  of  funds  at  our  disposal,  to  arrange  so  as  to  run  the 
four  institutes,  and  but  for  the  liberality  of  the  towns,  where  they  are 
to  be  held  and  the  citizens  of  those  towns  it  could  not  have  been 
done.  It  will  not  do  for  superintendents  to  attempt  to  excuse  them- 
selves on  the  plea  that  this  is  extra  work  without  any  extra  pay  ;  the 
work  done  by  this  office  in  arranging  for  the  institutes  is  all  extra 
work,  and  is  even  outside  of  that  authorized  by  the  State,  and  its 
laws,  but  in  our  judgment  it  is  the  most  needed  and  the  most  bene- 
ficial work  done  by  this  department,  notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  extra  labor  it  entails.  Then,  superintendents,  let  us  all  do 
our  duty,  commencing  now  and  continuing  until  the  institutes  are 
successfully  closed.  The  circulars,  containing  fuller  information,  will 
be  sent  you  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared;  but  don't  wait  for 
them,  you  are  in  possession  of  all  the  vital  information;  go  to  work. 


Feabody  Scholarships. 

Examinations  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  these  scholarships  at  the 
Nashville  College  will  be  held  at  Staunton  Institute  commencing 
Thursday,  July  the  30th,  1885;  at  Fredericksburg,  commencing 
Tuesday,  July  28th,  1885,  and  at  Marion,  commencing  Thursday, 
August  6th,  1885. 

All  who  desire  to  enter  the  competition  for  these  scholarships  are 
required  to  attend  one  or  the  other  of  these  examinations.  All 
further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  this  office. 


Institnte  in  Northampton. 

Superintendent  J.  C.  Weaver,  of  Accomac  county,  reports  a  very 
successful  institute  held  at  Eastville,  Northampton  county.  May  the 
5th  and  6th,  and  says  that  thirty  teachers  were  present,  **  some  having 
travelled  over  sixty  miles."  We  commend  their  zeal  and  hope  they 
will  persevere  in  the  good  work  and  extend  their  travel  to  the  Fred- 
ericksburg institute.  He  says  "  the  work  of  the  institute  was  good, 
and  tended  largely  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  schools  and  con- 
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vinced  the  neighborhood  that  men  and  women  had  them  in  charge 
fully  competent  and  worthy  of  confidence." 


Prof.  George  £.  Little. 

The  chalk-talk  man  will  give  lessons  in  drawing  at  all  the  insti- 
tutes. 


Hon.  W.  H.  Buffner, 


Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  will  attend  the 
Staunton  institute  and  promises,  if  possible,  to  visit  those  at  Marion 
and  Fredericksburg. 


Oironlar  No-  443. 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  this  circular  we  desire 
to  state  that  the  law  does  not  allow  any  compensation  for  listing 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  See  Sec.  75  of  School  Law. 
Children  under  five  years  of  age  are  required  to  be  listed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  said  section  (as  stated  in  the  circular),  that  declares 
"and  to  gather  statistics  relating  to  the  interest  of  education  in 
the  district  according  to  forms  furnished  from  the  office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction.'* 


Office  of  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Richmond,  May  2jthy  iSSj. 

1  have  just  received  a  communication  from  Prof.  W.  B.  McGil- 
vray.  He  declines  to  assist  at  the  Staunton  institute.  I  regret  this, 
but  in  due  time  will  make  suitable  provision  to  fill  this  unexpected 
vacancy. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 

(GoDtinned  from  page  \M.) 

143.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly,  That  whenever  the  said  Norfolk  and 
Western  railroad  company  shall  pay  unto  said  Board  of  Public  Works  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  aforesaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  to  pay  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  part  thereof, 
into  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  public  free  school  fund,  and  subject  to  the  draft 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, to  be  expended  by  said  Board  for  purposes  of  public  education,  and  apportioned 
ratably  among  the  school  districts  of  this  State,  as  current  revenues  for  similar  pur- 
poses are  apportioned. 

144.  The  remaining  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  the  sum  so  paid,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  on  special  deposit  subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  general 
assembly,  the  same  being  intended  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  normal 
school  for  colored  teachers,  to  be  hereafter  established. 

HOW  STATE  FUNDS  OTHER  THAN  THOSE  PROVIDED  FOR  IN  THE 
ACT  APPROVED  MARCH  6,  1882,  ARE  PLACED  IN  COUNTY  TREAS- 
URY. 

Treasurer  to  notify  county  superintendent  thereof, 

145.  At  the  proper  time  each  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  notify  the 
county  treasurer  in  writing  that  the  State  money  apportioned  to  the  county  is  ready 
for  distribution,  whereupon  the  county  treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  requisition  in 
due  form  upon  the  second  auditor  of  the  State  for  the  amount  specified,  and  as  soon 
as  the  money  has  been  received  into  the  county  treasury,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
treasurer  to  inform  the  county  superintendent  in  writing  of  the  fact. 

HOW  MONEY  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES, 

Other  than  those  provided  for  in  the  act  approved  March  6,  1882,  is  drawn  from 

county  treasury, 

146.  The  methods  of  drawing  school  moneys  from  county  treasurers  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Z47.  For  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  so  far 
as  the  same  is  to  come  out  of  the  county  funds,  a  warrant  therefor  in  writing  shall  be 
drawn,  signed  by  the  county  superintendent  himself,  stating  on  its  face  the  ground 
on  which  such  pay  or  allowance  is  claimed,  and  verified  by  his  own  affidavit;  but  if 
the  county  treasurer  has  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  claim,  or  any  part  of  it, 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  withhold  payment,  and  to  state  the  ground  of  his  doubts  on  the 
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back  of  the  warrant,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmc- 
tion,  and  finally  to  be  governed  by  his  instructions.  But  if  the  warrant  be  manifestly 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  the  treasurer  shall  pay  it. 

148.  For  the  pay  of  public  free  school  teachers,  of  the  clerks  of  boards  of  district 
school  trustees,  the  cost  of  providing  school  houses,  and  the  appurtenances  thereto, 
and  the  repairs  thereof,  school  furniture  and  appliances,  necessary  text-books  for 
children  attending  the  public  free  schools,  in  cases  where  the  parent  or  guardian  is 
unable,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  furnish  them,  and  any  other  expense  attending  the 
public  free  school  system,  so  far  as  the  same  is  under  the  control  or  at  the  charge  of 
the  school  district  or  its  officers,  it  shall  be  necessary  first  to  obtain  from  the  board  of 
school  trustees,  of  the  district  concerned,  an  order  approving  the  claim,  and  directing 
it  to  be  paid,  which  shall  be  duly  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  said  board; 
whereupon  a  warrant  in  writing  shall  be  drawn,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  said 
board,  and  countersigned  by  the  clerk  thereof,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  such  money,  and  stating  on  its  face  the  purpose  or  service  for 
which  it  is  to  be  paid,  and  that  such  warrant  is  drawn  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of 
the  board. 

TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS,  HOW  RENDERED  AND  EXAMINED. 

149.  The  treasurer  of  each  county  shall  once  a  year,  or  oftener  if  required,  render 
to  the  county  superintendent  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  of  school 
moneys  which  have  passed  through  his  hands  during  the  year,  and  exhibit  his 
vouchers  for  disbursements;  and  the  county  superintendent,  having  examined  the 
said  accounts  and  vouchers,  shall  transmit  the  account  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  report  whether  the  vouchers  are  satisfactory. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNTY  TREASURER,  WHEN  TO  BE  MADE,  WHAT 

TO  CONTAIN. 

Reports  of  clerks  of  district  boards;  delinquencies  of  officers^  how  noted, 

150.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  to  furnish  for  the  use  of 
the  county  board,  at  its  annual  meeting  August  1-15  of  each  year,  a  full  report, 
together  with  his  vouchers  and  other  official  papers,  which  contain  all  accounts,  evi- 
dences of  payments,  and  other  transactions  pertaining  to  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  funds  for  public  free  school  purposes  during  the  year  next  preceding ;  and 
in  like  manner  if  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  all  the  district  boards  to  lay  before 
the  county  board  at  the  annual  meeting  their  official  record  and  account  books,  vouch- 
ers, contracts,  deeds,  and  all  other  official  books  and  papers  pertaining  to  the  school 
business  of  the  year  just  closed.  Upon  the  examination  of  these  records,  accounts 
and  other  papers,  should  there  appear  to  have  been  any  delinquency  or  irregularity  in 
the  acts  of  any  treasurer,  district  board  of  trustees,  or  of  any  officer  or  member  thereof, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  school  board  to  make  a  minute  of  the  facts  upon  its 
records,  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  the  case  or  cases  may  require. 
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FINES  FOR   NEGLECT    OF   DUTY    BY   THESE  OFFICERS;    DUTY  OF 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

fVAo  may  remit  fines. 

151.  Should  any  county  treasurer,  or  clerk  of  any  district  school  board,  fail  to 
produce  and  lay  before  the  county  board  his  books  and  papers,  as  required  in  the 
preceding  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  board  to  enter  upon 
the  minutes  of  that  meeting  a  tine  of  five  dollars  against  every  such  delinquent  treas- 
urer or  clerk,  which  amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  pay  or  percentage  of  such 
officer.  Moreover,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  before  sending 
his  annual  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  visit  and  examine 
the  books  and  papers  of  every  such  delinquent  officer,  and  to  make  a  special  report 
thereon  in  connection  with  his  annual  report.  It  is  hereby  provided  that  .the  county 
board  shall  have  power  to  remit  the  fine  of  five  dollars  on  the  presentation  of  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing. 

SETTLEMENT  OF   OFFICERS*   ACCOUNTS;    LEGAL    PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST  THEM. 

152.  The  county  school  board  shall  have  power,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  made 
the  duty  of  said  board,  in  the  event  of  any  delinquency  or  irregularity  in  the  acts  of 
any  treasurer,  district  board  of  trustees,  or  of  any  officer  or  member  thereof,  to  take 
such  steps  and  institute  such  legal  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  in 
order  to  secure  a  complete  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  such  treasurer,  board  of  trus- 
tees, or  officer  or  member  thereof,  and  a  full  and  clear  exhibit  of  the  transactions  of 
said  officer  or  board  in  connection  with  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  any  funds 
for  public  school  purposes,  and  to  compel  the  payment  over  of  any  balance  that  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  such  treasurer,  board  of  trustees,  or  officer  or  member  thereof. 
The  county  school  board  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to 
take  such  steps  and  institute  such  legal  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  secure  a  complete  settlement  of  the  accounts  ot  any  trustees  to  whom  any  funds  or 
other  property  for  the  purposes  of  common  school  education  shall  have  been  en- 
trusted, and  to  secure  a  full  and  proper  administration  of  the  said  trusts ;  and  to  this 
end  they  may  apply  to  the  courts  for  the  removal,  for  good  cause  shown,  of  the  old 
trustees,  and  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees,  either  in  place  of  those  so  removed, 
or  to  fill  vacancies,  and  to  institute  such  suits  or  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
pel the  payment  over  of  any  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  old  trustees  so  removed,  or 
to  correct  any  defect  or  irregularity  whatever  in  the  administration  of  such  trust  fund 
or  other  property.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth 
to  act  as  attorney  for  the  said  county  school  board,  and  to  institute  such  legal  pro- 
ceedings as  the  said  board  may  think  proper  and  necessary. 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  FARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 

Special  OfTen!  Twenty  Copies  of ''The  Week's  Gurrenr  for  ten  weeks  of  the  Spring  term,  only  $2. 

Thii  is  yoar  chance,  If  yon  wish  to  experiment  in  your  Khool  with  •  good  Wkkklt  paper.  Ton  can 
increase  (bnt  not  Uecrease)  the  number  of  copies  at  the  same  rate,  but  your  time  must  expire  by  June 
16th  next.    Do  not  expect  anythluK  but  the  regular  rate  after  that  date. 

We  have  faith  that  a  fUr  trial  of  the  paper  will  lead  to  its  permanent  use.  Send  cash  with  your  order. 

THE    LOWER    GRADES. 

Do  you  want  some  freah  and  good  reading  matter  for  the  close  of  the  year  for  yoor  lower  grades? 
Begnlar  monotony-killers  and  eye-oponen  I 

QM  LY  $  I  .—For  11  we  will  send  you  in  all  160  copies  (more  but  not  lees,  at  same  rate)  of 
EAST  lTnKS  (for  First  Reader),  FRRSU  LEAVES  (Second  Reader),  and  SENSE-READER  (Fourth 
Reader),  all  elRht-page  monthlies — nnd  you  may  mail e  up  your  own  assortment,  not  asking  for  less 
than  fen  copies  alike,  or  ft*r  more  than  flve  months  of  any  one  periodical.  Ton  can  Include  TOUNO 
WIDE  AWAKE  (Third  Reader)— a  six  teen  page  monthly,  by  counting  it  as  double  either  of  the  others 
For  the  same  money  yon  cnnnot  get  half  as  much  mntter  in  any  other  form. 

Please  be  definite  in  your  order  and  nend  the  cash  with  it. 

Fbr  your  beginners  you  want  YAILB'SI  PRIMARY  WORD  CASE,  containing,  besides  a  fVill  supply 
of  punctuation  marks  and  alphabet  cards,  three  copies  each  of  over  200  different  First  Reader  words 
on  separate  cardA.  in  a  case.  A  most  ingenious  contrivanoe  for  busy  work  in  learning  to  read,  fib- 
ular price  $1  00:  $6  00  per  doz  A  trial  copv  nent  for  65  cents.  In  connection  with  either  of  the  above 
offers  a  copy  ^  ill  he  sent  fur  40  CHtits     Address,  E.  O.VAILEy  OA  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

IT  stj^i^ids  j^t  the  HEJ^ID. 
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THE  LlfiHT-RUNNM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cat  ahows  the  New  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introducing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Thepe  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,    withont 
question,      the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


JOHNSON'S  GENERALCYCLOPiEDIA 

THE  BE5<T,  L.vTEsST  A.1ST>  CHEAPEST. 

THOROUGHLY  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 
A  work  specially  adapted  to  the  Family,  School  and  Office. 
Far  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued ;  contain- 
ing 1^600  pages;  new  and  beautiful  engravings;  copper-plate 
maps  of  each  State,  and  the  foreign  countries;  interest  and 
statistical  tables  ;  colored  charts,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  26  Asso- 
ciate and  7  Assistant  Editors,  with  contributions  from  emi- 
nent scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world  The  names  of  the 
writers  are  appended  to  their  articles,  a  feature  peculiar  to 
our  works  alone.  It  is  later  than  any  Cyclopaedia  published. 
Territory  is  fast  being  allotted.  Canvassers  are  making 
big  money  in  all  sections.     Secure  field  and  outfit  at  once. 

{By  subscription  only.         )      Address, 
\  A.  J.  JOHMNOUT  A  CO., 

Complete  in  two  volumes.  )  11  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 

19*  Teachers  wanted  in  every  county. 

Thousands  of  Mothers  Kill  their  Children! 

Srery  year,  or  implant  in  their  bodies  seeds  of  Skin  and  other  Diseases,  by  using  Impnre  animal  fat 
soaps,  full  of  minate  insects,  whose  life  is  not  destroyed  by  the  boiling  but  get  into  and  poison  the  blood. 
MOTUBBS,  when  washing  yoar  HELPLESS  GHILDKBN,  use  the  NATURAL  SOAP  called 


GO-GO* 


A  PURELY  YBOETABLB  SOAP  POWDER,  for  the  Toilet,  Bath  and  Nursery.    Prepared  from  Soap 
Berries  and  Bark  of  the  GO-GO  1  ree  of  the  East  Indies. 

I  Whitens  and  softens  the  Hands.  Is  unrivalled  for  Shampooning.  Cures 
Dandruff.  Prevents  Skin  DisBaites.  Produces  a  Luxurious  Lather.  Has 
a  Delightful  Fnigmnce.  Cleans  Laces  Grandly ;  no  acids  or  alkalies.  Is 
Cheaper  than  nonp.  Sold  by  Druggliits,  Grocers  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealexs. 
PRICE  .'6  CENTS,  in  Large  Toilet  Canii  If  not  in  your  town,  will  be 
mailed  Free  PRAPFA.nn  leSW.  Baltimore  Street, 
for  25  cents  by  U  n  M  Ut.  OC  UU . ,  BALTIMORE,  MD 
THOUSANDa  of  TESTIMONIALS  f^om  Medical  Men  and  others. 

The  ^^^t '  ■^■■■■■■■■ll  ^nd   ^ost 
Cheapest !  mt^^KK^^K^^^^MM  Durable 

-  BL^CKBOA-RDI- 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE.  TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!  MAKE  YOUR  OIVN  BLACKBOARDS. 
The  material  is  sent  in  kegs  of  26,  60, 100  and  200  lbs.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  any  snrfMe — ^brown 
mortar,  flolshed  walls,  or  old  blackboards.  It  1b  .better  and  but  one-fllth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  costs  little  to  ship,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Superintendents  and  Teachers, 
wherever  used.    Send  fbr  fhll  deicriptive  Circulars  and  Testimonials. 

A.  H.  ANDRE  VrS  A  CO..  Manufre  of  School  Furniture  &  Supplies, 
zg  Bond  Street,  New  York. )  f  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 

ay  Franklin  St.,  Boston.      /  \  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 

9^  i.i:xiivoT05r,  cimcinnati  and  I.OriS¥II.Ii£,  nMi 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 

SOVTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOUISVILLE    AlVt>    CINCINNilLTI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
NHfihTille,  MemphiB  and  Texas  Poinl«, 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS.  KANSAS  CITY,  btc 

RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOVTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  Jess  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD.  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  &  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  lU., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dovc- 
Tailed   School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 

Jl^-  Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars. "^©l 
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MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $1.28. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 

MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  ^10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURN^  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all   its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE   DOLLABa  Tear,  In  Advance. 

Address  WITI.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No,  j2g  W,  Main  Street,  Richmond^  Va, 

SOUTHSR^r  TSACUSRS  AOS^TCIT, 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Aids  Teachers  to  secure  desirable  Positions  in  the  South  and  West. 

Enclose  Stamp  for  Teacher's  Application  Form. 


■]7EC.A.*]7 


LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rose   Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 


OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDSr:^,:!:^:: 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  1 50  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $\\  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  crcfdit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.    Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThc  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP0SITI0N-I87B. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BatebUshed  in  1887. 
Superior  BeUa  of  OmMr  umd  IKn,  a 
vitb  ih«  b«M  Botmrw  Am^tefi.  0 

SehooU,  Fanu,  FaetoH**,  Oamrt 

^Utm*,  Ibwr  Clocki,  ■!«.  /Wly  Wttiumfi 

niastnMd  Oalalocm  Mat  Fn*. 
Vawkhw  4  TPt.  IW  K.  IdBv,  OtaidM 


AMHERST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 


BBdlN S  on  MoadAT ,  July  6th,  and  continues  Are  *■  < ■ .  i.  ^ .     ^  i » -  H - r  nJ ^n m i  rt>: » '^  lor  i ^ .^  ft*q^U 

inFRKNCHon  Suiidavh.    Locatium  one  of  the  nioKt  beauLlIul    -siJ   iiMiitlJut  m  >#w  *.ngfs«Hi- 

•1S.80.    For  ioformation   and  programme,  address 

PROF.  W.    L.    MONTAGUE,  AMHERST   COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  WASI 


SOTJTHEHlSr 


SOXJTIECEIRlSr 


Journal  of  EducationjTEACHERS'  AGENCYI 


Devoted  to  the 

Educational  Interest  of  the 
Southern  States. 

One  Copy  one  year #1 

Address, 

Journal  of  Edneation, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


j  Givc^  1n-e    ii»liirmaiit*ii   u*    rnr.cipab,  P^c 

I  of    C'lmpHt^ril    lt!3Vi:hrT5    h>   till    afi    kijrds  dT 

'  posit  MTi^,     Uent^  aufi  scll?^  Schoal  and  Coi* 
I  lege    ritpetU.       hicloSt;  stamp   for  citCllii. 

and  ria.ltTL'  s 

SOUTKERM  TEACHERS'  AQENCV, 
or    L.  C.  DtCKEY,  A.  M..  Manager, 

P.  O.  B  >jc  41O1  Ufritiinghain,  Ala 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS 

MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, 
FIELD-GLASSES, 
MA  QIC  LANTERNS, 
^BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS. 

Dimwliif  Inatmnenta,  PhlloMiphleal  uid 
Chemical  Apparataa* 

list  and  Daaorlptknw  of  oar  Ten  Oataloffnaa  mbI 
FRBE  on  appUoation. 

QUEEN  ti  CO. 

•M  ch99%HMi  at.        Philadelphia^ 


_ 'populftJ'    W6«k|)r  3 


tlitK-niiJui  t'ntrft^injjs.    flu*  pkiblionTioa^  FannlBP 


no  1 
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- — .,4.^^    J  Mr-  pablloRTioo^  ran" 

!  cRluAtiliiicarjclnTit'diivof  informati^ai , 

^.  Ki>.  361  Broad  waj»  U.  Y. 
AT  FN   I  X      iksoliaJThlrtf- 
Tlh*  r-i'-^nt  Offlce,  ftnd  bfti's  F^wf^MM 

i:Mir4>iii.-L!i  One  Hundract  Ttioya* 

L  iutr<El  blali^  and  fomicn  rcr^ttkllK 

w     L^fivpflii,     TraJi?-Mark*,     CnnrtWia 

AiiPiiitimPftt*.  fctid  all   otbrf  |*ap*ti  M 

fl^'Crunnic  10   iiJTonli^ri.  tbi^iT    H^h%a  Jh  IM 

rnKPii  SutpHp   CjflnAil*.^    knEUtiU.    Fnua 

1  M  rjitanv  Bod   other  f*»r*Tirq  couniTJ^,  y*- 

tiflrrd  at  Rhnrt  DOHeo  and  Ob  reaaonabW  !«■- 

infLif motion  a*  to  obtiinrng  P*V«iti  «$»^ 

^m  i!Tfi(rTuBiioti  M?iit  Ir^^p.  raU'nt*  «>»*"■•• 
lhroiii:li  Miinn  &  Cfl.  OT*  not > cod  ip  tUe  Sa«™ 
AmtTn  an  rr*=*.  The  advantaiTft  of  fluch  mrtw  " 
vpI!  iiniipr^i  *"^i1  by  all  pervoat  who  winli  to  c 
p/  (hpir  ififtlenTB.       ^     ^     __      „_ 


Revised  Readers  and  Speller 

**  Many  series  of  Readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  McGufTey^s, 
but  McGiifiiey's  stfll  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  The  groding  of  tf cGuflfi^'s  Readers  has  never  been  sorpassed,  nor  has  the 
interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  In  catching  and  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill 
of  *  reac^ng  i^ade  eas^,*  McGu^ey's  Readers  stand  unrivalled  and  «lpae.'' 

Superior  Feature  of  MoGuffdy's  Revised  Series.  ' 

1.  Adai)tatioft  to  the  modem  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Consistent  use  of  the  most,  familiar  system  of  Diacritical  Mar]cs« 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Script  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  pf  each  book  of  the  Series. 

5^  Greater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Matter  than  is  found  in  any  other  Series. 
More  than  two  hundred  of  .the  best  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 

7.  Typography,  Frihti&g  ^d  Binding  of  unrivalled  excellence/ 

Extensive   XJse. 

McGufiey^s  Readers  have  at  various  times  been  officially  adopted  or  recommended 
for  us(^  by  State  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly  one-half  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  in  general  use ;  in  several  States  they  are  practically 
in  exclusive  use  in  all  the  schools. 

McGuFFEY*s  Revissd  RsAdbrs  are  now  officially  adopted  or  authorised  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of 

VIRGIKIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY, 

ARKANSAS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA. 

Also  adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 

CItj  of  New  T«rk,  Olty  of  Cinclnnattl,  CItj  of  San  Fruidioo, 

Cltr  of  BrooUya,  Olty  of  8»lnt  Lonli,  BU  PauI  uid  llioa«apolia. 

fiobctkeiiilV./.  Portlftod,  M^  Chottanooga^  Tenn.  Oblombus,  O. 

Pateraoo.  19.  J.  Top€ka.  Kan.  AUaiita.  Oa.  San4MkT»0. 

0«lali,ll6.  HTde  Park)  VaflB.  Dal  1««,  Texas.  Day  loo,  0. 

Lewitlon.  Me.  Jollet,  IH.  OafnMville,  Tex.  Toledo.  0. 

Dnbaqiia,  Iowa,  Bpringflald,  111.  Hnrf^eeaboTo,  Tenn.  Tarre  Bante,  Tnd. 

ItarlinKtoa,  lows.  Chaileston,  111.  Meridian.  Mi«. .  STansvitlc,  tnd. 

lowaCM^r.  Leavenworth.  Kf..  Oorlogton,  Ky.  Fort  Wayais  Ind. 

Sedalia^Mo.  ,  HutchinMm,  Ki.  Lexlogton,  Ky.  Charlotte,  Mich. 

•8t.Janph,Mo.  Loi  Aogelea,  Oal.  Maysrille,  Ky.  Dturgia,  Mich. 

BUTatCfty^lC.  M.    ,  Doldth,  Minn.  Charlotte,  N.  C  Beaver  Dam»  Wia. 

AMD  THRKB  THOUSAND  OTHER  OltlES  AND  TOWNS. 
Adopted  for  more  than  One  Thousand  counties  and  Ten  Thousand  Townships  and 

Special  Districts. 

Ba^li Hew  Arithflwties  and  Algebra.  Bolectie  United  State*  Htttory. 

Bclectle  Mool  Q«oiDeti7.  Bcleotic  Primary  History. 

Whita^  New  Aritbmetics.  Thalheiiner's  Historical  Series. 

Hacrey^s  ](«irised  Oramman.  Bolietlc  Systsm  of  Drawing, 

Kldd*B  New  KkAmUon.  ffortirigei's  Drawing  Tal^ets. 

Mardoch's  Analytio  JDoeutlon.  Xolectic  Oomplate  Book-keeping. 

New  Hcleetid  Qeognilhles.  Xclectic  Physiology  and  ifrgfena. 

New  Boleetio  FeasMnshlp.  Btc.,  Stc 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series 
sent  on  application. 

Tan  Antwerp, Bragff  A  Co.,  Piil]»li8liera,€lnoinniai  AM.  Y, 


Barnes'  New  Readers. 

"THE  EDUCATIONAL  GEMS  OF  THE  DECADE. 

Ktiw  raady,  and  by  far  tho  uioi»t  bmulifnl  and  practI(W  S4;t  of  School  Rl«dan  •tat  plae«d 

thn  t»i]ucAti>>nul  iii.trkvt. 

In  point  of  nubj^t't-tnittrr,  gmdaHon,  trpo,  flln"trRt!onn,  pupor.  Mndlng,  and  Sb  ^Trt-y  oSmiT  es6«B-  | 
tiiil  ft««turt»  whi.'h  ffoj-i*  to  ui.tk'  up  ihk  ^krV  bet,  thi'4f  hx-k-i  rrpreseut  rmphaticsUly  th»  mFKTi«9  ^ 
lu  «ichtK>I  book  lil'T  kiurp.  ' 

examine  tlu»9o  BniKTl)  L«^>kx  hoft>rp  dMoidin^j.  .^pociaiou  paRf**  will  b«  '«o«H,  }KXit{i»ld,  gntLi,  to  ttU  j 
TfachPM  m-  ficlionl  oilirrM  tl-Kirlni;  t«j  cxhimiii*' with  n  viow  to  intru^luction.  Nut.  1,  2,aDd&,poM«  ; 
paid,  oO  C4'nu,  or  the  net  of  five  Ixtokh  for  ii.Cn),  to  tetuUem  for  exaoiiDMion  only,  . 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS.  j 

Two-U<>OK  Coi-RSK,  Prodeut  a  minimnm  of  theory  Mitb  «  QuxiBMiD  of  praettee;  mdopt  tka 
•bortcat  and  b«it  luvtbcKb;  lati>{uago  clt-ui  and  uxact. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Gompl^to  Two-Book  8or1e«.  with  latest  ftata,  l)«autlful  maps,  n«w  atoodard  Utn«.  And  all  oftber 
**Diodorti  impravprnputa."  Aim;  Ju4t  ont,  Monteitli'n  **New  Phytiloal  Oeogmyby,"  |L0O,a»d  Moo- 
telth'8  "  Boyn'  and  Olria'  Atlas,"   60  cU. 

SILLS'  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Practical,  aysUtmttic  aod  C«.mp)ot<<.    Um<l«w  Terbingc  eliminated.    Bampte  copy,  80  oeati. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

Oii^  of  thr  mnm  r«Mnnrkahlp  t<»xr»K»oka  ewr  inMuvl.  It  Ix  the  atniKlard  fa  Chieai^,  8t.  tunili 
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Teaching  Geography. 

In  a  recent  paper  published  in  the  N.  E,  Journal  of  Education, 
Superintendent  Tarbell,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  speaks  thus  fittingly 
of  the  study  of  Geography : 

**  But  we  cannot  give  up  geography,  for,  setting  aside  reading,  which 
is  the  queen  of  the  course,  and  respecting  whose  importance  almost 
any  claim  is  reasonable,  no  study  of  the  grammar  grades  does  more 
to  gfive  ability  to  converse  intelligently,  to  read  understandingly,  or 
adds  more  to  the  general  culture  and  intelligence  of  our  pupils  than 
geography.  No  other  study  does  more  to  broaden  and  liberalize ; 
none  does  more  to  render  serviceable  the  imagination  or  cultivate  the 
power  of  generalization,  of  combining  under  a  general  law  a  great 
number  of  particulars,  which  is  the  secret  of  good  memory  and  the 
essential  of  mental  grasp  and  scope,  than  does  geography,  rightly 
taught.  We  must  study  it  sufficiently  to  gain  in  good  degree  these 
ends,  unless  we  sacrifice  thereby  some  greater  good.** 

This  is  admirable  in  itself;  it  is  all  the  more  admirable  as  an  intro- 
duction to  an  argument  for  cutting  down  the  amount  of  work  in 
geography  commonly  done  in  the  grades  below  the  High  School, 
and  for  new  methods  of  instruction.  Both  of  these  topics,  more 
especially  the  second  one,  will  be  considered  in  this  paper. 

The  former  method  of  teaching  geography  was  to  crowd  into  the 
child's  mind  a  vast  number  of  facts — names  of  capes,  rivers  and 
towns,  statistics  and  bits  of  history— that  had,  as  taught,  little  or  no 
relation  to  each  other,  and  that  lay  there  as  unorganized  and  dead 
as  a  shovel-full  of  pebble-stones  cast  into  a  basket,  that  is,  until  most 
of  them  were  forgotten,  which  was  very  quickly  and  thoroughly 
done.  This  method  of  teaching  has  been  greatly  mitigated  but  has 
not  been  abandoned.  Superintendent  Tarbell  shows  that  it  still 
exists : 

"  In  the  West  it  is  a  common  rule  of  school  boards  that  teachers 
shall  prepare  themselves  for  their  daily  work  by  such  a  study  of  the 
lessons  of  the  day  that  they  can  be  conducted  without  the  text-book. 
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A  brother  superintendent  told  me  that  one  of  his  teachers,  in  plead- 
ing the  hardship  of  this  rule,  said,  *  I  have  taught  geography  from 
the  same  book  for  a  dozen  years  and  it  is  just  as  hard  work  to  pre- 
pare for  my  classes  now  as  it  was  when  I  first  began/  I  know  that 
similar  experiences  are  numerous.  What  shall  be  said  of  teaching 
involvinjj  such  results?  If  teachers,  after  several  times  committing 
lists  of  rivers  and  mountains  cannot  remember  them  to  any  useful 
degree,  what  of  the  poor  pupib  ?  Nor  does  this  cultivate  any  valu- 
able  power ;  not  even  was  the  memory  designed  to  bear  such  a 
burden.  Like  the  patient  camel,  when  overburdened,  it  refuses  to 
rise  with  the  load." 

Disapproval  of  the  stuffing-in  process  does  not  imply  prejudice 
against  facts  and  memorizing.  Facts  are  the  raw  material  of  science 
and  a  good  memory  is  essential  to  a  well-furnished  mind.  John 
Locke  says,  "  There  are  millions  of  truths  that  men  are  not  con- 
cerned to  know  ;  *'  but  there  is  also  a  multitude  that  they  are  con- 
cerned to  know.  Such  a  scholar  as  Scaliger,  such  a  historian  as 
Macaulay,  such  a  natural  philosopher  as  Humboldt,  is  not  more 
remarkable  for  his  power  of  generalization  than  he  is  for  his  immense 
treasure  of  information.  The  business  of  the  educator  is  to  choose 
facts  wisely  and  to  teach  them  according  to  their  own  nature  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  mind.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  certain 
facts  shall  not  be  taught  because  part  of  them  are  sure  to  be  for- 
gotten. No  one  can  tell  in  advance  which  will  be  retained,  which 
lost.  Moreover,  the  forgotten  facts  may  leave  behind  them  a  perma- 
nent effect. 

In  current  geography -teaching  too  many  facts  are  taught,  many 
of  those  taught  are  not  wisely  chosen,  and  the  teaching  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  either  of  the  facts  or  of  the  mind.  More  narrowly, 
too  many  special  facts  and  too  few  general  facts  are  taught.  The 
teacher  fails  to  grasp  the  idea  of  geographical  units  or  wholes ;  or  if 
she  does  grasp  it,  her  unit  is  the  ultimate  fact,  as  a  river  or  mountain, 
city  or  railroad.  What  I  mean  is,  that  this  is  all  true  in  a  measure. 
No  matter  how  they  may  dispute  whether  or  no  study  should  pro- 
ceed from  particulars  to  generals  or  from  generals  to  particulars, 
sensible  teachers  will  not  differ  as  to  the  end  to  be  gained  in  teaching 
any  large  unit,  as  the  United  States,  New  England  or  Maine.  This 
end  is  a  clear  and  strong  grasp  of  the  outline,  filled  in  with  a  few 
well-chosen  details ;  that  is,  relatively  few. 

The  Cleveland  course  of  study  directs  that  the  work  in  formal 
geography  shall  begin  in  the  A  Primary  year  with  the  study  of  im- 
portant definitions  and  of  the  States  in  oudine.    Then  the  work  pro- 
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ceeds  as  follows :  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  States  in  groups, 
the  States  severally.  Throughout  all  these  stages  two  things  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  :  to  consider  the  country,  the  group  of 
states  or  the  individual  state  as  a  unit ;  to  teach  general  rather  than 
special  facts,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  Following 
the  order  of  topics  given,  enough  large  facts  of  the  United  States 
should  be  taught  to  give  the  pupil  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  ;  then 
enough  of  the'same  kind  of  facts  to  give  him  a  general  idea  of  the 
group  ;  lastly,  enough  of  the  general  and  special  facts  of  the  State  to 
answer  the  purpose  stated  at  the  close  of  the  last  paragraph.  In 
handling  the  whole  country  at  this  stage,  it  is  particularly  important 
to  seize  the  facts  that  belong  to  all  groups,  if  any.  Similarly,  in 
handling  the  group  of  states  the  facts  that  belong  to  all  or  to  most 
of  the  states  in  the  group,  should  be  presented.  The  method  to  be 
followed  when  the  State  is  the  unit  under  consideration  may  be  thus 
illustrated. 

The  grammar-school  geographies  now  in  use  contain,  in  map  and 
text,  several  hundred  items  of  information  about  the  State  of  Maine. 
Under  some  circumstances  a  man  would  need  to  possess  all  this 
information  and  much  more  besides ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  or 
advisable  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  school-boy.  The  following  will 
answer  all  his  purposes :  i.  The  surrounding  units  in  their  relations  ; 
2.  The  form  and  comparative  size  of  the  state ;  3.  The  surface  of 
the  central  and  northern  parts,  also  of  the  coast  belt ;  4.  Three  or 
four  rivers,  two  bays,  one  lake,  one  mountain,  one  island  ;  5.  Three 
or  four  cities  ;  6.  Two  or  three  agricultural  and  as  many  manufac- 
turing industries  ;  7.  Commerce  and  the  fisheries  ;  8.  One  or  two 
colleges.  To  be  sure,  the  general  facts  can  all  be  broken  down  into 
special  facts,  but  the  teacher  should  keep  to  the  general  as  far  as  con- 
sistent. It  is  believed  that  not  more  than  twenty-five  special  facts 
need  be  individualized.  However,  Maine  should  not  be  considered 
finished  until  all  these  facts  have  been  organized  and  unified.  When 
this  has  been  done  by  an  act  of  synthesis,  and  the  product  touched 
by  the  imagination,  the  pupil  will  have  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  a 
State  of  a  certain  form  and  comparative  area — mountains,  lakes, 
small  rivers,  forests,  lumber  camps,  towns,  &c.,  in  the  North ;  an 
undulating  surface,  larger  rivers,  farms,  manufacturing  cities  and 
towns  in  the  South ;  a  fringed  sea  coast  and  numerous  seaports, 
railroads,  hundreds  of  factories,  schools,  and  churches ;  an  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  people ;  the  whole  picture  in  a  setting  formed 
by  Canada,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  ocean.     Such  a  picture  as  this 
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is  all  that  can  be  left  permanently  in  the  mind,  and  parts  of  this  will 
become  indistinct  with  time.  The  other  States  of  the  group  should 
be  taken  in  the  same  way,  only  in  one  or  two  cases  the  picture  will 
be  fuller  and  in  one  or  two  others  less  full.  Later  they  will  all  be 
united  in  one  general  picture  of  New  England.  And  similarly,  the 
other  States  and  groups  of  States  in  their  order.  At  last,  all  the 
groups  will  be  reduced  into  one  picture  or  mental  map  of  the  United 
Stales.  However,  the  teacher  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  each  unit, 
as  a  State,  should  be  taught  according  to  its  nature ;  in  one  case, 
ten  facts  will  answer,  in  another  five  times  that  number  may  be 
required.  No  superintendent  can  tell  the  teacher  how  many  items 
of  information  to  teach  in  given  cases ;  no  wise  superintendent  would 
do  it  if  he  could.  Nor  need  the  teacher  count  them.  The  teacher 
should  closely  scan  the  perspective  of  the  study;  that  is,  learn  to 
measure  the  value  of  the  various  topics  and  of  the  several  facts 
grouped  under  them.  The  following  remarks  will  be  found  useful  in 
the  study  of  geographical  perspective : 

1.  The  pupil  should  pay  more  attention  to  his  own  State  than  to 
any  other. 

2.  His  own  country  should  have  precedence  over  all  other  coun 
tries. 

3.  Of  foreign  countries,  he  will  study  those  with  the  greatest  care 
with  which  his  own  State  and  country  are  closely  connected  by  indus- 
tries, commerce,  intellectual,  political  and  moral  life. 

4.  Next  may  be  mentioned  the  present  standing  of  countries  in 
the  scale  of  civilization — their  position  in  the  march  of  progress. 

5.  Historical  relations  will  follow ;  facts  of  race,  descent,  emigra- 
tion, and  social  and  legal  institutions. 

6.  The  place  of  countries  in  history  and  literature. 

7.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  near  will  claim  more  attention 
than  the  remote. 

Much  can  be  said  to  show  that  another  order  would  be  better  than 
this  one.  There  are  exceptions  even  to  the  first  two  rules  laid  down, 
if  the  language  is  taken  in  the  strictest  sense.  However,  these  guides 
to  the  study  of  perspective  will  answer  the  present  purpose.  The 
last  five  rules  will  apply  as  well  in  the  study  of  parts  of  one's  own 
country  as  in  the  study  of  foreign  lands.  Moreover,  several  of  them 
will  often  converge  upon  a  single  country.  Thus,  several  reasons 
can  be  given  for  the  American  child's  studying  England  much  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  foreign  country  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  remark  is  too  obvious  to  be  made,  that  this  scheme 
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looks  to  the  average  pupil  and  not  to  special  cases  ;  geography - 
teaching  in  common  schools  must  be  general.  What  is  taught  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  an  active -minded  man  through  life.  Much 
that  he  learns  in  school  the  pupil  will  forget ;  geography  changes 
(thus  the  political  maps  of  Germany  and  Italy  have  been  largely 
made  over  within  twenty  years);  while  special  lines  of  reading  or 
study  create  new  demands.  The  Amazon  Valley,  for  example,  is  an 
interesting  subject  of  study  in  many  ways  ;  but  the  grammar  school 
teacher  should  aim  at  nothing  more  than  creating  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  an  outline  containing  the  most  striking  points  in  the  vast  pic- 
ture. She  need  not  teach,  and  should  not  teach,  the  thirteen  towns 
on  the  Toocantins  river,  that  one  of  the  text-books  calls  for,  or  even 
one  of  them.  Later  in  life,  if  business,  or  a  projected  journey,  or 
special  studies  draw  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  Amazon,  he  can  read 
encyclopedia  and  magazine  articles  and  special  treatises  to  his  heart's 
content.  It  would  indeed  be  well  if  he  could  have  a  taste  of  this 
reading  along  with  his  school  study,  but  this  the  teacher  cannot 
insist  upon.  The  classical  scholar  devotes  years  to  the  geography  of 
Italy  or  Greece,  or  even  to  the  geography  of  Rome  or  Athens  ;  but 
a  small  number  of  facts  well  chosen  and  well  blended  must  answer 
the  common -school  scholar  in  both  cases. 

The  above  remarks  about  perspective  will  aid  in  determining  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  various  subjects,  as  well  as  the  order  in 
which  they  are  studied.  About  two- thirds  of  all  the  time  given  to 
geography,  on  the  advance,  should  be  given  to  our  own  country. 
Naturally  the  British  possessions  and  Mexico  will  follow.  Europe 
should  have  fully  as  much  time  as  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia  put  together.  In  handling  the  last  four  continents  the 
teacher  should  constantly  guard  against  excessive  detail.  What 
earthly  use  can  there  be  in  burying  the  pupil  under  the  innumerable 
mountain  peaks  of  Asia  or  of  drowning  him  among  the  "  multitudi 
nous  seas ' '  of  the  Malay  Archipelego  ?  The  stuffing  process  is 
sometimes  so  thoroughly  carried  out  in  these  continents  and  seas 
that  the  Sahara,  where  there  are  only  a  few  facts  to  teach,  becomes 
interesting  and  fruitful  in  comparison. 

There  are  larger  and  smaller  wholes.  Moreover,  what  is  at  one 
time  a  part  is  at  another  time  a  whole.  Maine  is  a  part  of  New  Eng« 
land,  and  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  Middle  States.  Many  facts 
need  not  be  learned  of  parts  if  they  are  first  learned  of  the  wholes 
that  they  help  to  make  up.  Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Tarbell  again  : 

"  The  several  parts  of  the  work  in  geography  might  be  made  to 
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aid  each  other  more  than  they  usually  do  by  omitting  needless  repe- 
titions,  by  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  resemblances  and  connec* 
tions,  which  the  child  rarely  sees,  but  in  which  he  can  be  brought  to 
find  both  help  and  pleasure.  The  dependence  of  political  upon  phy- 
sical geography  should  be  carefully  shown.  Develop  in  the  pupil  the 
power  of  inierence.  Let  the  inference  be  made  and  tested  by  the 
facts.  If  a  boy  has  an  idea  of  the  cotton-growing  belt  of  the  Unite  d 
States,  he  need  not  be  told  that  Alabama  grows  cotton,  that  cotton  is 
raised  in  Mississippi,  that  in  Louisiana  great  quantities  of  cotton  are 
raised,  that  Texas  produces  great  quantities  of  cotton,  etc.  The 
great  agricultural  products — cotton,  sugar,  rice,  corn,  wheat — ^are 
not  bounded  in  their  growth  by  State  lines,  and  should  not  be  so 
studied.'* 

Many  other  illustrations  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
thinking  teacher.     The  agricultural  products  of  New  England  are 
similar  throughout;  these  States  are  all  extensively  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing, and  all  but  one  in  ocean  commerce.     Industries  depend 
upon  soil,  climate,  and  surface ;  minerals  and  mountains  are  com- 
monly associated;  lakes  are  most  numerous  in  upland  or  mountain- 
ous regions;  deep  bays  set  into  low  coasts.     Mrs.  Partington's  asso 
ciation  of  cities  and  rivers  is  trite  but  important.     Lake  Superior  ore 
and  Ohio  coal  are  quickly  and  cheaply  brought  together  at   Cleve 
land  ;  the  result  is,  extensive  iron  manufacturing.     Again,  lumbering 
and  mining  are  commonly  found  in  sparse  populations ;  manufac 
turing  and  commerce  go  with  dense  populations  and  abundance  ot 
capital. 

Superintendent  Tarbell  speaks  of  discovering  resemblances  and 
connections,  of  disciplining  the  power  of  inference,  and  of  develop- 
ing the  imagination.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  no  one  of  these 
most  important  things  can  be  done  when  the  fact-by-fact  method  ot 
teaching  is  closely  followed.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  more 
thoroughly  this  method  is  applied  the  more  completely  are  the  best 
results  of  rational  geographical  study  lost :  the  power  of  observing 
likeness  and  unlikeness,  of  generalizing  facts,  and  of  creating  vivid 
mental  pictures. 

Something  should  be  said  of  grouping  facts  and  presenting  them 
to  the  eye.  I  will  not  say  that  all  facts  can  be  grouped ;  but  ten 
times  as  much  of  this  work  should  be  done  in  schools  as  is  actually 
done.  ,  The  teacher  can  hardly  use  too  much  chalk.  Now,  she  w^ill 
throw  this  group  upon  the  blackboard  : 

"  Rivers  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  {  2, 

I  &c." 
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And  then  this  one  : 
"  States  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  {  2, 

Moreover,  if  the  teacher  will  teach  her  pupils  how  to  group  facts 
in  preparing  lessons,  she  will  have  rendered  them  more  than  a  spe- 
cial service;  she  will  have  given  them  an  excellect  lesson  in  methods 
of  study. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  to  manage  is  the  statistics — 
areas,  populations,  distances,  elevations  and  the  like.  These  hints 
will  outline  a  method  that  will  not  overwork  the  memory,  and  that 
will  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  much  useful  information. 

The  areas  and  populations  of  the  continent  should  be  memorized 
by  the  pupil ;  the  first  to  the  nearest  100,000  square  miles,  the  second 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  10,000,000  human  beings.  Much  the  same 
may  be  said  for  the  United  States  and  Ohio.  These  approximate 
figures  will  answer  all  purposes  :  Area  of  the  United  States,  3.200,- 
000;  of  Ohio,  41,000.  Population  of  the  United  States,  50,500,000; 
of  Ohio,  3,200,000  (both  in  1880).  The  approximate  widths  of  the 
Atiantic  and  Pacific  oceans  should  also  be  memorized;  also  the 
approximate  lengths  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  In  some 
educational  quarters  there  is  now  an  undue  prejudice  against  what 
is  called  **  mere  memorizing;**  however,  statistical  tables  cannot  be 
taught  in  schools.  For  accurate  figures  even  well  trained  statisti- 
cians must  go  to  books.  Some  of  the  figures  given  above,  as  the 
areas  and  populations  of  Ohio  and  the  United  States,  can  be  used, 
and  should  be  used,  as  standards  of  measurement.  While  state- 
ments as  exact  as  those  given  are  sometimes  called  for,  approximate 
and  relative  results  must  suffice  in  most  cases.  In  teaching  maps, 
particularly,  pupils  should  be  taught  to  study  the  comparative  sizes 
of  units  of  the  same  kind,  Its  States,  or  groups  of  States.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  confine  such  comparisons  to  the  same 
map,  or  maps,  that  are  constructed  on  the  same  scale.  The  fore- 
going points  are  deemed  sufficient ;  the  teacher  can  work  out  the 
method  more  fully,  always  taking  pains  in  applying  it  not  to  expect 
too  much  detail,  and  to  be  content  with  comparative  ideas. —  Cleve- 
land School  Bulletin. 
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Bequirements  of  the  Model  Sohool-Boom. 

(i)  Shape.  It  should  be  oblong,  the  width  being  to  the  length 
about  as  three  to  four,  with  the  teacher's  platform  at  one  end. 

(2)  Size.  For  pnmary  or  grammar  school,  with  register  of  54 
pupils  and  attendance  of  about  50,  the  room  should  be  about  33  feet 
long,  25  wide,  and  13  high,  which  gives  practically  upwards  of  200 
cubic  feet  and  16^  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  pupil. 

(3)  Lighting.  Four  windows  on  the  left  of  the  pupils  as  they  sit, 
the  tops  being  square  and  not  more  than  six  inches  from  the  ceiling, 
the  bottoms  being  at  least  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  equally 
spaced,  not  grouped,  with  transom  sashes  hung  at  the  base,  above 
the  sliding  sashes.  A  window  or  two  in  addition  at  the  back  is  admis- 
sible. The  size  of  the  windows  on  the  side  taken  collectively  should 
equal  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  floor  space.  The  highest  authorities 
in  school  hygiene  require  300  or  350  square  inches  of  glass  for  each 
pupil. 

(4)  On  the  side  opposite  the  windows,  two  doors,  with  transom 
windows  above,  hung  at  the  base,  and  between  these  transom  win- 
dows and  on  the  same  line  two  more  windows  of  the  same  kind  and 
hung  in  the  same  manner. 

(5)  The  wall  should  be  slightly  tinted,  but  not  the  ceiling. 

(6)  A  blackboard  may  be  between  the  doors,  but  a  sliding  black- 
board, back  of  the  teacher's  platform,  or  a  portable  one  on  the  plat- 
form, in  accordance  with  the  German  idea,  would  perhaps  be  better 
than  the  profusion  of  wall  blackboard  now  in  vogue  among  us. 

(7)  Location  of  seats.  The  main  rule  to  be  observed  in  the 
placing  of  the  seats  is  to  carry  them  as  far  as  possible  towards  the 
window  side  of  the  room  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  opposite 
side  ;  the  aim  being  to  make  the  arrangement  such  that  the  distance 
of  the  outer  row  of  desks  from  the  windows  shall  not  exceed  once 
and  a  half  the  height  of  the  top  window  from  the  floor. 

(8)  Clothes  rooms.  There  are  three  kinds  of  depositories  for  the 
pupils'  clothes,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  in  vogue,  namely :  (i) 
one  room  for  the  whole  school  or  several  classes;  (2)  a  room  attached 
to  each  school-room  ;  (3)  arrangements  within  each  school-room, 
either  wardrobes  or  racks  or  pegs  on  the  wall.  The  second  kind  is 
most  prevalent  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  indispensable  ;  it  has 
important  advantages,  but  its  use  by  both  sexes  is  objectionable  ;  it 
is  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  maintain  supervision  over  it.     It  is  an 
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important  item  in  the  cost  of  building,  and  proper  provision  for  it  is 
a  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome  in  planning  large  buildings :  hence 
in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  London  school,  the  large  common 
room  is  preferable;  and  provision  within  the  room,  as  above  men- 
tioned, is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  the  small  clothes-room,  where 
the  number  of  scholars  accommodated  in  a  room  is  not  large.  In 
the  Boston  school,  above  described,  the  third  kind  is  provided,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Vienna  and  other  first-class  European  schools. — City 
School  Systems  in  the  United  States. 


Keep  Analysis  and  Operation  Separate. 

By  T.  B.  Pray. 

In  the  "  Manual  on  the  Course  of  Study,"  among  other  exceed- 
ingly valuable  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  is  found 
the  following:  **A11  the  operations  required  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  should  be  indicated  before  any  of  them  are  performed. 
The  whole  attention  should  be  centered  first  on  the  reasoning  neces- 
sary for  the  solution;  and,  second,  on  the  operations.  Cancellation 
should  be  used  when  it  will  shorten  the  work."  The  good  sense  of 
the  above  direction  seems  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  argument  or 
explanation,  and  hardly  to  need  statement;  but  a  reading  of  exami- 
nation papers,  or  careful  scrutiny  of  mathematical  work  in  our 
institutes,  will  not  tend  to  confirm  one  in  that  opinion.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  note  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  method. 
First  should  be  placed  the  cultivation  of  the  ability  to  analyze.  It  is 
a  necessary  step  in  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  science  of  numbers, 
to  learn  to  think  of  an  unknown  quantity  as  ascertainable  and  defi- 
nite, and  to  be  able  to  use  it,  while  yet  unknown,  as  the  basis  of 
further  analysis.  Set  any  child  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  35  acres  of 
land,  when  42  acres  sell  for  $780,  and  he  will  begin,  of  course,  by 
dividing  780  by  42.  Now  it  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  tyro,  of  an  unex- 
pert  dabbler  in  arithmetic,  if  he  stops  his  analysis  at  this  point  to 
ascertain  how  much  one  acre  costs.  That  cost  of  one  acre  is  ascer- 
tainable, definite,  though  unknown,  but  is  not  called  for  by  the  ques- 
tion, and  is  of  use  only  to  be  multiplied  by  35.  If  all  the  operations 
are  indicated,  we  have,  y^"  X  35,  whence  by  cancellation  the  result  is 
obtained  by  no  more  mental  work  with  numbers  than  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  child  who  has  mastered  short  division,  and  beside  the 
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original  numbers  and  the  answer,  only  five  figures  are  needed.  To 
ascertain  the  cost  of  one  acre,  and  then  multiply  by  35,  by  the 
ordinary  method,  requires  some  37  auxiliary  figures  (seven  times  as 
many  as  before),  and  besides  involves  the  pupil  in  long  division  and 
reduction  and  multiplication  of  fractions.  Because  of  the  failure  to 
insist  **  that  all  operations  shall  be  indicated  before  any  of  the  work 
is  done,''  the  pupil  does  not  see  that  this  is  a  case  to  which  "can- 
cellation" is  applicable;  and  his  notions  of  the  relations  of  the  num- 
bers are  more  or  less  confused  with  his  notions  of  the  numben 
themselves. 

We  may  learn  to  analyze  through  operating.  We  analyze  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  the  operation,  but  the  analysis  is  in  no  way  dependent 
on  the  operation,  while  it  does  control  the  operation  in  every  par- 
ticular. It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pay  more 
attention  to  developing  the  power  of  discovering  the  relations  of 
numbers,  and  less  to  mere  operations,  which  often  prove  so  vexa- 
tious and  wasteful  of  time  for  the  student,  and  so  tedious  for  the 
teacher  to  look  over  and  correct.  It  has  proved,  in  some  instances, 
a  profitable  exercise  to  allow  the  class  in  recitation  to  perform  none 
of  the  operations,  but  to  give  the  steps  in  the  analysis,  while  the 
teacher  or  one  of  the  pupils  writes  the  indicated  operations  on  the 
blackboard.  The  merits  of  different  analyses  of  the  same  problem 
are  thus  made  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  class,  and  their  mastery  of 
the  principles  involved  thoroughly  tested,  while  the  best  method  of 
doing  absolutely  necessary  work  may  be  clearly  seen.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  found  by  some  who  may  try  this  experiment,  that  some 
pupils  who  may  have  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  arithmetic 
are  balked  and  quite  unable  to  complete  an  analysis  until  allowed 
to  perform  part  of  the  work,  and  express  in  figures  some  definite, 
but  as  yet  unknown,  auxiliary  quantity.  Whatever  may  be  true  of 
the  scholar,  for  the  teacher,  at  least,  the  only  refuge  from  intolerable 
drudgery  is  the  ability  to  think  clearly  from  the  first  step  to  the 
last  of  a  solution,  so  as  to  determine  whether  an  error  lies  in  method 
or  in  operation.  The  example  above  seems  one  of  the  simplest  in- 
volving analysis  and  cancellation,  yet  the  failure  to  utilize  such  sim- 
ple examples  in  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  training  in  *'  analyzing 
and  indicating  before  solving,"  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
use  of  this  method  later  on — when  the  problems  are  more  complex 
and  the  operations  correspondingly  longer  and  more  tedious,  and 
the  results  more  liable  to  be  rendered  useless  through  inaccuracies  in 
the  computation. 
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Other  reasons  for  urging  the  more  frequent  use  of  this  method  are 
the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  the  greater  accuracy  arising  from 
less  computing.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point.  During  the  in- 
stitute season,  once  upon  a  time,  a  Chicago  daily  paper  mentioned 
the  sale  of  a  city  lot  35  feet  front  by  165  feet  deep,  for  $35,000.  The 
members  of  the  institute  were  asked  to  find  the  cost  per  acre.  The 
almost  uniform  method  of  solution  is  here  given  : 


165       5775)35000(6.06+= 

35        34650 

825          35000 
495           34650 

775=no.  of  sq.  ft.  350 

= price  per  foot. 

160 

30^ 

4840 
9 

43560=  no.  sq.  ft.  in  acre 
6.06 

261360 
261360 

$263973. 60=  cost  per  acre. 

Had  precisely  the  same  anaiysis  been  followed,  indicating  the 
work  only,  the  pupil  would  have  had  this  statement : 

HJf  #5  X 160  X  ^PX9=cost  per  acre.  By  cancellation  this  becomes 
looox  8  X  33=$2640oo. 

The  second  method  enables  any  pupil  to  solve  the  example  with 
not  more  than  14  auxiliary  figures  ;  the  first  and  common  method 
uses  67,  and  if  no  mistakes  are  made  in  the  computation,  the  answer 
will  not  be  correct,  unless  the  decimal  quotient  is  carried  out  beyond 
tenths  of  a  mill. 

Similar  instances  must  be  brought  almost  daily  to  the  notice  of 
every  teacher  of  this  subject.  Cancellation  is  frequendy  treated  as 
a  *•  section  of  the  book,*'  to  be  worked  through,  of  course,  in  going 
through  the  book,  but  afterward  to  be  used  only  when  specially  pre- 
scribed. When  a  student  is  mildly  remonstrated  with  for  such  reck- 
less waste  of  time  and  brain-tissue,  the  most  common  reply  is,  ''I 
could  have  used  cancellation,  but  didn't  know  you  wanted  it,'*  and 
the  reflection  that  this  attitude  toward  the  subject,  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  is  due  to  the  practice  and  teaching  of  members  of  our  own 
profession,  compels  us  to  silence.  Fraternal  courtesy  forbids  harsh 
criticism. 

If  the  suggestion  of  the   Manual  could    be   utilized   only  by  a 
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mathematical  genius,  or  by  those  who  had  given  years  to  learning 
long  tables  or  acquiring  tricks  with  numbers,  there  would  be  some 
excuse  for  the  neglect  of  short  methods  of  solution.  On  the  con- 
trary, everything  that  is  here  asked  for  in  the  way  of  computation  is 
within  the  reach  of  a  child  who  has  mastered  short  division. —  Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education, 


Edaoational  Frinoiples  Gleaned  from  Gomenias. 

The  following  principles,  gleaned  from  the  works  of  Comenius, 
will  exhibit  his  greatness  as  an  educational  reformer,  and  also  the 
extent  to  which  the  improved  education  of  the  present  is  indebted 
to  him : 

1.  Education  is  a  development  of  the  whole  man. 

2.  Educational  methods  should  follow  the  order  of  nature. 

3.  Both  sexes  should  receive  equal  instruction,  since  the  end  of 
education  is  individual  development. 

4.  Learning  should  be  made  agreeable.  Teachers  should  always 
have  something  interesting  and  profitable  to  communicate  to  their 
classes.     School  houses  should  be  made  comfortable  and  attractive. 

5.  If  the  superstructure  is  not  to  totter,  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  well. 

6.  Many  studies  are  to  be  avoided  as  dissipating  the  mental 
strength. 

7.  There  should  be  an  easy  gradation  in  studies,  the  one  leading 
naturally  to  the  other. 

8.  Things  naturally  connected  in  themselves  should  be  joined 
together  in  teaching. 

9.  Nothing  should  be  taught  that  is  not  of  solid  utility. 

10.  Studies  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupil. 

11.  Nothing  is  to  be  learned  by  heart  that  is  not  first  thoroughly 
understood. 

12.  Let  nothing  that  admits  of  sensible  or  rational  demonstration 
be  taught  by  authority. 

13.  Let  no  task  be  assigned  until  the  method  of  doing  it  has  been 
explained. 

14.  In  the  sciences,  the  student  should  have  the  objects  studied 
before  him. 

15.  In  languages,  the  mother  tongue  is  to  come  first;  next,  the 
languages  of  neighboring  nations  ;  then  Latin,  as  the  language  of 
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the  learned  world.     Theologians  and  physicians  should  study  Greek. 

1 6.  Languages  are  to  be  learned  by  practice  rather  than  by  rule. 
Rules  should  follow  and  confirm  practice.         / 

17.  Words  should  be  learned  in  connection  with  things.  The 
object  first,  then  the  expression. 

18.  The  concrete  should  precede  the  abstract;  the  simple,  the 
complex ;  the  nearer,  the  more  remote. 

19.  Things  to  be  done  should  be  learned  by  doing  them.  "Me- 
chanics," Comenius  says,  "understand  this  well ;  they  do  not  give 
the  apprentice  a  lecture  upon  their  trade,  but  they  let  him  see  how 
they,  as  masters,  do  ;  then  they  place  the  tool  in  his  hands,  teach  him 
to  use  it  and  imitate  them.  Doing  can  be  learned  only  by  doing, 
writing  by  writing,  painting  by  painting,  and  so  on.'' 

20.  Religion  is  of  supreme  importance ;  and  in  addition  to  reli- 
gious instruction  the  young  should  be  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of 
Christian  virtues  such  as  temperance,  justice,  compassion,  patience, 
and  so  on. 

21.  Discipline  should  aim  at  improving  the  character. 

22.  The  teacher  should  be  an  example,  in  person  and  conduct,  of 
what  he  requires  of  his  pupils. — Address  of  Prof.  F,  V,  N.  Painter 
before  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  City  and  County  Superin- 
tendents, 


Two  Typical  Superintendents. 

I  conclude  my  observations  on  this  topic  by  a  brief  reference  to 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  policy  of  two  classes  of  superin- 
tendents, the  one  standing  at  the  top  of  the  roll  of  honor  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom. 

The  typical  superintendent  of  one  of  these  classes  is  the  true 
reformer.  He  regards  nothing  as  done  while  anything  remains  to 
be  done ;  but  he  never  goes  to  extremes.  He  believes  that  wisdom 
consists  largely  in  moderation,  and  so  his  model  school  is  that  in 
which  nothing  is  pushed  to  excess  and  nothing  is  neglected ;  that  in 
which  nothing  is  overdone  and  nothing  is  underdone.  He  is  fruitful 
in  expedients,  but  not  in  experiments.  He  is  never  content  with 
things  as  they  are,  if  he  can  discover  a  chance  for  improvement  He 
has  the  capacity  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  so  spares 
no  pains  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  best  things  that 
have  been  thought  and  done  touching  the  business  in  hand.    He  has 
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the  courag^e  of  his  convictions  and  holds  firmly  to  what  he  believes 
to  be  good.  His  aim  is  to  produce  better  results  with  each  passing 
day.  But  while  doing  his  best  to  administer  the  system  in  the  most 
effective  and  judicious  manner,  he  is  simultaneously  carrying  on 
another  work  ;  I  mean  the  development  and  perfecting  of  the  system 
itself.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  always  has  some  project  in  hand : 
the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  teachers,  an  evening^  school, 
or  an  industrial  school ;  the  adoption  of  a  better  method  of  exam- 
ining and  certificating  teachers ;  a  plan  for  aiding  and  encouraging 
teachers  in  self-improvement;  provision  for  instruction  in  sewing; 
an  improvement  in  the  plan  of  constructing  school-houses;  the 
devising  of  a  more  rational  programme  and  a  more  rational  system 
of  school  examinations^  In  this  line  of  effort  he  is  creating  new 
instrumentalities,  each  of  which,  when  once  put  in  operation,  goes 
on  indefinitely,  contributing  its  addition  to  the  good  results  of  the 
system  as  a  whole.  In  this  sphere  of  his  labor  he  incurs  risks,  for  it 
brings  him  more  or  less  in  conflict  with  the  views  of  members  of  his 
board ;  but  this  risk  he  accepts,  trusting  to  time  for  his  justification. 
The  typical  superintendent  of  the  other  class  is  of  a  different  char- 
acter. He  is  considerably  in  earnest  and  displays  no  little  activity 
and  industry  in  supervising  and  directing  the  minor  details  of  the 
business.  His  supreme  ambition  is  to  carry  on  the  routine  opera- 
tions of  the  system  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  and  with  thb 
end  in  view  he  virtually  says  to  his  board  :  **  I  am  here  to  obey  your 
instructions.  Tell  me  what  to  do  and  I  will  do  it  with  alacrity  and 
delight."  He  means  well,  is  fairly  intelligent,  and  has  a  sincere 
desire  to  make  himself  useful ;  but  he  does  not  possess  the  qualities 
of  a  chief,  of  a  leader,  of  an  organizer.  His  forte  lies  in  obeying 
rather  than  in  directing.  He  performs  a  good  deal  of  useful  drudgery 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee.  His  reports  are  meag^re  in 
valuable  information,  either  statistical  or  of  any  other  description, 
about  the  schools.  In  place  of  pertinent  facts  and  suggestions,  he 
substitutes  rather  commonplace  generalities,  the  correctness  of  which 
no  one  would  think  of  calling  in  question,  winding  up  with  the  assu- 
rance that,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  board  and  the  faithfulness 
and  ability  of  the  teachers,  the  schools  have  made  commendable 
progress  and  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before.  All  are  highly 
gratified  to  be  thus  assured  and  are  highly  content  with  their  amiable 
and  industrious  superintendent. — Ctfy  School  Systems  in  the  Untied 
States. 
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Should  Teachers  be  Be-Examined. 

[By  request  we  copy  from  the  National  Educator ^  Allentown,  Pa.,  the  following 
article  on  the  re-examination  oi  teachers. — Ed.] 

Our  old  friend,  Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  for  many  years  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Bedford  county,  Pa. ,  a  native  of  Bucks  county,  who 
is  now  at  Pittsburg,  has  written  the  following  sensible  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburg  papers  a  few  days  ago.  He  expresses  our 
view  and  that  of  many  educators  so  well  that  we  cheerfully  give  his 
article  entire.     He  says : 

**  While  attending  the  teachers'  examinations  held  in  this  city  and 
Alleghany,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania 
are  overmuch  examined,  simply  to  gratify  the  notion  of  some  peo- 
ple that  they  ought  to  be  examined.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- nine 
applicants  were  working  away  at  a  set  of  technical  questions,  and  of 
this  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  not  candidates  on 
their  first  examination,  but  actual  teachers,  among  whom  were  not  a 
few  who  have  passed  this  annual  ordeal  for  seven,  eight  and  nine 
years.  Were  it  true  that  ability  to  answer  questions  in  technical 
grammar  and  arithmetic  is  a  measure  of  fitness  to  teach,  there  would 
be  some  excuse  for  these  examinations. 

But  not  one  of  the  teachers  on  examination  will  enter  her  school- 
room on  Monday  better  prepared  for  her  work  ;  indeed,  these  exam- 
inations have  little  to  do  with  making  teachers. 

When  in  1854  the  act  creating  the  office  of  County  Superinten- 
dent was  passed,  the  law  contempl^tted  but  one  grade  of  certificate, 
and  no  re- examination,  except  the  holder  was  called  to  teach  branches 
other  than  those  enumerated  in  this  act.  When,  however,  the  first 
examinations  were  held,  the  superintendents  found  it  necessary, 
owing  to  the  illiteracy  of  many  candidates,  to  issue  a  low  grade  of  cer- 
tificate which  took  the  name  of  provisional.  This  departure,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  temporary,  but  from  that  date  to  1867  these  cer- 
tificates became  so  numerous  throughout  the  State  that  the  Legisla- 
ture legalized  them,  named  the  branches  in  which  applicants  must  be 
examined,  and  authorized  the  issuing  of  professional  and  permanent 
certificates.  At  the  same  time  the  law  provided  that  provisional 
certificates  should  be  good  for  one  year  only,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  renewed  without  an  examination.  Hence,  where  superinten- 
dents obey  the  letter  of  the  law  we  have  these  annual  re-examina- 
tions.    There  is,  however,  no  uniformity  of  practice  on  this  subject. 
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Some  superintendents  endorse  the  certificates  of  worthy  holders ; 
others  endorse  none ;  some  endorse  those  issued  by  themselves  only; 
others  endorse  regardless.  Thus,  for  thirty -one  years  have  these 
provisional  certificates  been  on  the  market  with  a  value  as  uncertain 
as  the  whim  of  many  who  grant  them,  and  what  was  orig^inally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  temporary  expedient  has  grown  to  be  a  part  of  our 
educational  system.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  these  re-exami- 
nations are  of  any  practical  benefit  to  our  schools.  They  do  not  test 
ability  to  teach,  nor  are  they  an  exhaustive  test  of  scholarship. 
Many  a  worthy  teacher  who  has  studied  the  educational  wants  of 
children  and  the  means  for  meeting  said  wants  goes  down  before  the 
nexperienced  novice  if  both  are  placed  on  a  regulation  set  of  ex- 
iamination  papers.  Success  in  the  school  room  measures  one's  ability 
to  teach,  and  readiness  to  answer  examination  questions  forms  but  a 
small  factor  in  this  ability.  All  superintendents  should  have  the 
legal  power  to  renew  provisional  certificates  from  year  to  year  on 
the  basis  of  merit  and  success  in  teaching,  dropping  those  who  do 
not  succeed.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, at  Harrisburg,  this  subject  will  doubtless  form  one  of  the 
leading  topics  for  discussion. 


The  Pathway  to  Suooess. 

A  young  man  in  the  city  of  New  York  had  been  several  years 
attempting  to  build  up  a  law  practice ;  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance 
in  the  city,  he  was  not  naturally  of  a  very  social  nature,  and  he  had 
very  little  faculty  of  bringing  himself  to  the  notice  of  influential  men. 
The  work  that  had  come  to  him  had  been  done  faithfully,  but  the 
stream  was  a  shallow  one,  and  seemed  as  likely  to  dry  up  as  to 
deepen.  The  young  lawyer  became  discouraged,  and  began  to 
question  whether  he  had  not  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  profes- 
sion, and  even  to  fear  that  his  life  would  be  a  failure.  Just  at  this 
time  a  friend,  also  a  lawyer,  who  was  going  into  the  country  for  the 
summer,  invited  him  to  occupy  the  house  which  his  family  were 
about  to  leave.  Glad  to  have  more  commodious  quarters  at  a 
reduced  expense,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  found  amongf  his 
friend's  possessions  a  large  and  valuable  law  library.  It  so  hap[>ened 
that  he  had  in  his  hands  at  this  time  a  case  on  appeal  to  one  of  the 
higher  courts ;  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  and  the  library  was  dose 
at  hand,  and  he  spent  the  summer  in  a  study  of  the  case  so  thorough 
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and  painstaking  that  he  mastered  the  whole  history  of  jurisprudence 
bearing  upon  it.  He  expected  very  little  profit  from  it,  but  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  piece  of  work  artistically  and  ideally  well. 

Autumn  came  in  due  time,  and  with  it  the  argument  of  the  case  in 
question.  It  is  a  common  saying  among  lawyers  that  cases  are 
oftener  won  in  the  office  than  in  the  court-room.  The  young  lawyer 
showed  himself  a  thorough  master  of  his  case,  and  presented  it  with 
such  clearness,  simplicity,  and  vigor  that  he  held  the  attention  of 
the  judges  to  the  very  close.  One  of  these  judges  had  already 
decided  to  leave  the  bench  and  return  to  general  practice  ;  the  argu- 
ment of  the  young  man  arrested  his  attention,  and  resulted  in  a  letter 
suggesting  an  interview.  That  summer's  work  bore  fruit  in  a  part- 
nership in  a  leading  law  farm  and  in  a  practice  which  is  to-day  among 
the  most  lucrative  and  influential  in  the  city. 

This  bit  of  history  from  actual  life  is  repeated  here  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  fact,  which  men  are  apt  to  forget  in  their  moments  of  dis- 
couragement, that  every  life  has  its  opportunity.  At  some  time 
along  the  road,  very  likely  at  its  hardest  and  dreariest  point,  success 
stands  with  outstretched  hand.  She  is  rarely  discerned  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  man  who  uses  every  opportunity  as  if  it  were  the  great 
opportunity  of  his  life  is  sure  not  to  miss  the  crown  when  it  is  offered 
because  its  jewels  are  covered.  Life  is  full  of  vicissitudes,  changes, 
and  discouragements ;  it  is  also  full  of  rewards,  prizes,  and  opportu- 
nities. These  come  often  at  the  end  of  a  long  course  of  discipline 
and  patience,  but  to  every  true  worker  in  one  form  or  another  they 
do  come  at  last.  It  is  a  battle  in  which  there  is  no  final  defeat  to 
those  who  strive  lawfully;  a  race  in  which  no  wreaths  are  lost  to 
those  who  run  faithfully. 

If  you  are  at  the  point  of  discouragement,  and  are  beginning  to 
lose  heart,  think  of  the  host  of  men  who  have  plucked  success  out 
of  the  jaws  of  failure.  Your  hour  of  triumph  will  come  in  due  time; 
work  and  wait. — Christian  Union. 


''Perfecting  the  Machine." 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  supervision  of  the  present  day  is  too 
much  occupied  with  the  "  perfecting  of  the  machine;"  that  it  mag- 
nifies the  importance  of  the  mechanical  and  routine  operations  of 
the  school ;  that  it  mistakes  the  means  for  the  ends ;  that  it  is  too 
busy  about  the  non-essentials;  that  it  insists  too  rigidly  upon  uni- 
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formity  in  methods  and  results ;  that  it  treats  pupils  en  masse  and 
ignores  individuality;  that  its  preposterous  programs  and  perpetual 
examinations  are  only  contrivances  for  facilitating  and  enforcing 
cram,  instead  of  means  for  promoting  profitable  culture ;  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  That  there  is  a  tendency  to  such  faults  is, 
perhaps,  true.  Some  of  them  may  even  be  quite  prominent  in  cer- 
tain localities,  and  others  in  certain  other  localities ;  but  sweeping 
assertions  as  to  the  general  existence  of  this  array  of  faults  in  the 
supervision,  at  least  to  any  marked  extent,  seem  to  me  unjustifiable, 
and  when  made  they  seem  to  be  due  either  to  ignorance  or  ill  intent 
But  whatever  may  be  the  actual  defects  in  our  supervision  the  rem* 
edy  is  not  to  be  sought  by  reckless  and  indiscriminate  criticism  but 
by  the  gradual  process  of  training  and  bringing  into  the  service  the 
most  capable  and  thoroughly  equipped  superintendents. 

I  have  here  a  remark  to  make  about  the  "  machinery  '*  of  our  sys- 
tems which  of  late  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  criticism  especially 
among  amateur  educational  reformers.  They  complain  that  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  perfecting  of  what  they  call  the  ''machine;" 
that  the  "  machine  "  is  already  too  perfect ;  and,  in  fact,  that  the  per- 
fection of  the  machinery  is  its  peculiar  demerit  and  that  this  excess 
of  perfection  is  one  of  the  chief  evils  to  be  reformed.  They  tell  us, 
further,  that  the  present  and  past  generations  of  superintendents,  who 
have  worked  up  this  machinery  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  have 
been  for  the  most  part  but  '*  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ; " 
that  the  men  of  the  future  must  ignore  this  mechanical  business  and 
give  their  attention  to  what  is  more  intellectual  and  spiritual.  I 
have  no  objection  to  make  to  the  demand  that  supervision  should 
largely  occupy  itself  with  what  is  intellectual  and  spiritual.  But 
what  I  have  to  say  is  this :  The  application  of  the  terms  machine 
and  maclmiery  to  a  school  system  has  no  meaning  whatever  unless 
these  terms  are  intended  to  mean  what  we  commonly  designate  as 
organization ;  and  organization  is  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
arrangements  whereby  means  are  adapted  to  ends  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  desired  results.  This  is  too  plain  to  be  disputed.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  obviously  quite  impossible  to  make  the  so  called 
machine  or  organization  too  perfect ;  for  it  is  certainly  impossible  to 
adapt  means  to  ends  too  well.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  great  and 
undisputed  success  of  our  city  systems  is  the  result  of  their  good 
organization.  The  imperfections  in  the  results  (and  tliey  are  not 
denied)  are  due  not  to  the  excessive  perfection  of  the  organizations, 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  but  to  precisely  the  opposite  cause, 
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namely,  the  need  of  still  further  improvement  in  these  organizations. 
It  is  true  that  organizations  can  do  nothing  without  the  agency  of 
living  actors,  but  in  the  ultimate  analysis  there  must  be  organization 
as  a  means  of  securing  these  agents ;  and  the  more  perfect  the 
organization  the  more  success  in  securing  agents  of  the  right  stamp. 
— Cify  School  Systems  in  the  United  States. 


Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

I.  Get  the  sympathy  of  your  class.  If  your  pupils  are  interested 
in  you,  they  can  be  more  easily  interested  by  you  in  their  lessons. 
The  love  of  approbation  is  a  strong  motive,  if  the  teacher  is  liked  by 
the  pupils.  The  desire  to  please  a  kind  teacher  will  lead  to  great 
efforts  to  concentrate  the  attention  on  the  subject  he  teaches.  Teach- 
ers should  strive  to  be  cheerful,  kind,  courteous,  polite,  and  discrim- 
inating in  all  their  intercourse  with  their  pupils  in  and  out  of  school. 
"  Good  mornings  "  are  easily  given,  but  not  easily  forgotten. 

2  Get  the  confidence  of  your  class.  Let  them  see  not  merely  that 
you  regard  the  subjects  you  teach  as  of  great  importance,  but  also 
that  you  arouse  no  inquiring  interest  whose  questions  you  cannot 
answer.  Be  prepared  with  your  work.  Acknowledge  frankly  your 
lack  of  information  in  regard  to  any  question  which  comes  up  unex- 
pectedly and  which  you  have  not  before  considered.  If  you  do  so 
your  pupils  will  have  implicit  faith  in  you  when  you  assume  to  speak 
definitely. 

3.  Be  magnetic.  It  is  not  enough  to  merely  attract  a  pupil's  atten- 
tion, it  must  be  held.  The  teacher's  manner  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  holding  the  attention  of  his  class.  He  should  for  the  time 
make  the  pupils  forget  their  individual  personality  and  become  one 
in  aim  and  purpose  with  himself.     How  can  this  be  done? 

(i.)  The  teacher  must  understand  his  subject  and  have  his  lesson 
arranged  so  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  mental  strain  in  teaching  it. 

(2.)  He  must  believe  his  lesson  to  be  important. 

(3.)  He  must  be  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  in  order  lo  stir  up  a  cor- 
responding zeal  on  the  part  of  his  pupils. 

(4.)  He  must  not  be  listless,  cold,  formal,  or  mechanical  in  his 
teaching. 

4.  Appeal  to  the  natural  instincts  of  a  child.  The  following  should 
be  used  as  incentives  to  attention  : 

(i.)  Curiosity.     The  desire  to  know,  the  inquisitive  facuUy  that 
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worries  busy  mothers,  and,  in  too  many  homes  and  schools,  dies 
from  a  lack  of  exercise  and  nourishment. 

(2.)  Love  of  activity.  Mental  activity  gives  quite  as  much  delight 
to  a  healthy  child  as  physical  exercise.  Neither  affords  pleasure  if 
it  degenerates  into  drudgery.  There  are  few  boys  who  appreciate 
very  highly  the  privilege  of  digging  ditches  day  after  day.  Mental 
ditching  is  no  more  attractive  to  them. 

(3.)  Sympathy.  This  leads  to  unity  of  purpose  and  co5peration 
between  teacher  and  pupils.  They  should  get  out  of  their  own  chan- 
nels of  thought  and  into  his,  for  the  time  being.  It  is  clear  that  the 
broader  and  deeper  his  channel  is,  the  more  easily  his  pupils  may 
get  into  it,  and  the  more  rapid  will  be  their  progress  in  it. 

(4.)  Love  of  praise.  If  the  pupil  has  the  proper  amount  of  respect 
for  his  teacher  he  will  be  very  desirous  of  earning  his  approbation. 
Teadhers  should  not  be  too  sparing  in  their  commendation  of  earnest 
efforts.     Praise  for  honest  work. 

(5.)  F'ear  of  offending.  The  pupil  who  loves  his  teacher  will 
endeavor  to  avoid  causing  him  annoyance,  and  will  be  glad  to  learn 
his  lessons  or  give  attention,  if  he  can  save  his  teacher  pain  by 
doing  so. 

(6.)  Emulation.  While  too  great  a  rivalry  is  likely  to  produce 
evil  results  that  may  outweigh  the  good  done,  it  is  well  to  use,  as  a 
motive  power,  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  emulation  as  will  awaken 
increased  interest  and  arouse  to  energetic  work. 

(7.)  Appreciation  of  resulting  benefits.  As  pupils  grow  older  they 
should  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  study  for  its  ultimate  aims»  devel- 
oping character  and  fitting  for  usefulness  in  the  various  walks  of  life. 

5.  Think  out  each  lesson  for  yourself ,  Do  not  merely  memorize 
lessons,  or  depend  upon  those  prepared  by  others,  however  good 
they  may  be.  Let  the  lesson  become  your  own  by  a  careful  process 
of  thought,  let  this  process  be  repeated  until  it  has  become  fixed,  and 
your  personal,  magnetic  power  will  be  increased  very  largely.  There 
is  as  much  difference  in  the  personal  influence  of  a  teacher  whose 
lesson  has  been  thought,  and  that  of  one  whose  lesson  has  been 
learned  by  rote,  as  there  is  between  the  attractiveness  of  an  orator 
who  speaks  without  notes  and  the  man  who  reads  his  sermons  or 
speeches. 

The  one  teacher  can  give  his  attention  to  his  class,  and  the  other 
must  attend  to  his  lesson,  lest  he  may  forget  it. 

The  difference  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  two  ways  of  teaching 
is  much  greater  with  children  than  with  adults. 
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6.  Use  the pupiVs  eyes.  If  the  interest  is  beginning  to  flag,  show 
the  pupils  something.  Illustrate  the  work  in  some  way,  even  if  you 
have  to  change  the  designed  order  of  your  lesson  to  make  the  illus- 
tration appropriate.  The  teacher  who  only  talks  to  his  class  uses 
only  half  of  his  teaching  power,  and  employs  less  than  half  of  the 
receptive  power  of  his  pupils.  It  is  often  a  good  way  to  begin  with 
an  illustration,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  attention  at  once  upon  the 
subject  in  hand  and  drive  out  the  thoughts  which  have  been  occupy- 
ing the  minds  of  the  scholars. 

7.  Give  occasional  rests.  Giving  fixed  and  intense  attention  is  an 
exhaustive  effort.  Rest  does  not  necessarily  mean  cessation  from 
effort.  Relief  may  be  given  to  one  faculty  by  the  exercise  of  an- 
other.    Variety  is  in  many  cases  equivalent  to  rest. 

8.  Do  not  distract  attention.  It  is  wrong  to  stop  the  work  of  a 
whole  class  to  scold  one  pupil  for  inattention,  or  even  to  notice  his 
listlessness  in  such  a  way  as  to  disconcert  others.  A  question  will 
be  sufficient  to  arrest  and  reprove  him.  ''Teachers  themselves  often 
distract  the  attention  of  children  by  the  injudicious  way  in  which  they 
handle  a  subject ;  by  importing  into  their  lesson  irrelevant  matter; 
by  mixing  up  information  that  ought  to  be  kept  distinct;  by  a  see- 
saw mode  of  procedure ;  by  exhibiting  pictures,  specimens,  etc.,  before 
they  are  required,  and  by  leaving  them  before  the  class  after  they  have 
served  their  purpose." 

9.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  children  at  first  have  difficulty  in 
giving  fixed  attention.  It  is  hard  work  to  give  continued  attention. 
The  teacher  should  develop  the  power  gradually  at  first.  Currie 
expresses  this  idea  well.  He  says:  "The  power  of  attention  is  the 
result  of  habit.  Time  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  for  its  growth. 
The  first  efforts  exacted  from  the  child  should  be  gentle;  one  point 
should  be  presented  at  a  time,  that  he  may  not  be  bewildered  by 
multiplicity;  the  strain  on  his  attention  should  not  be  long-continued; 
he  should  be  relieved  before  he  is  compelled  to  desist  from  fatigue; 
one  success  will  make  a  subsequent  one  easier  of  attainment ;  failure 
will  make  the  next  attempt  more  arduous." 

10.  Use  judgment  in  questioning.  The  following  rules  concerning 
questioning  have  special  reference  to  securing  attention : 

(i.)  Do  not  ask  questions  in  rotation, 

(2.)  Do  not  point  to  the  pupil  whom  you  wish  to  answer  while 
asking  the  question. 

(3.)  Do  not  even  look  fixedly  at  the  pupil  whom  you  wish  to 
answer  while  giving  the  question. 
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(4.)  State  questions  to  the  class  as  a  whole ;  ask  one  member  for 
the  answer. 

(5.)  Do  not  wait  an  instant  for  the  answer  when  reviewing  mosi 
subjects. 

(6.)  Do  not  look  steadily  at  the  pupil  who  is  answering. 

(7.)  Do  not  repeat  a  question  to  oblige  those  who  were  inattentive. 

(8.)  Be  sure  to  ask  questions  to  those  who  are  in  the  sligkiest 
degree  inattentive, — School  Bulletin, 


How  to  Teaoh  "Language"  to  Young  Pupils. 

ROBERT   C.   METCALF,  SUPERVISOR   OF   SCHOOLS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  by  "language  teaching"  we 
mean  that  training  which  shall  result  in  a  ready  and  correct  use  of 
language.  She  must  remember  that  language  is  used  in  two  ways 
only:  orally  and  in  writing.  Remembering  also  that  children  learn 
to  talk  by  talking  and  to  write  by  writing,  she  is  prepared  to  take 
the  first  step  in  language  teaching  intelligently. 

ist.  Give  the  pupils  something  to  talk  about.  Tell  them  a  good 
story  and  let  them,  in  turn,  tell  it  to  the  class.  One  pupil  can  tell  a 
little  of  it,  and  another  may  then  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  until  a 
third  is  ready  to  assist.  In  this  way  half  a  dozen,  and  even  more, 
pupils  may  take  part  in  telling  the  same  story. 

Other  stories  can  be  added  from  day  to  day  until  a  sufficient  stock 
has  been  accumulated  for  ordinary  use.  A  list  of  these  stories  should 
be  written  upon  the  blackboard. 

Daily,  or  whenever  the  pupils  are  weary  of  any  class  exercise,  let 
the  teacher  say,  '*  Now,  children,  let  us  tell  stories.  Who  will  tell 
the  story  about  the  monkey?*'  Ned,  and  Annie,  and  George  tell 
this  story  in  their  own  simple  language.  **  Now,  who  will  tell  the 
story  about  our  dog.  Carlo?*'  Three  or  four  other  children  take 
part  in  this  story.  And  so  the  story-telling  goes  on  until  it  is  time 
to  resume  the  usual  class  exercises.  The  children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  tell  these  stories  in  their  own  words.  Few  if  any  corrections 
should  be  made  until  the  story  has  been  fully  told.  Then  the  teacher 
asks  if  any  one  has  noticed  a  mistake.  Such  mistakes  as  have  been 
noticed  will  be  commented  upon  by  the  teacher,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pupils  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  **take  a  hand"  in  the 
story-telling  whenever   they  have  a   chance.     The  teacher  should 
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remember  that  most  of  the  mistakes  will  disappear  as  the  pupils 
become  accustomed  to  talking. 

These  stories  should  be  told  and  not  read  to  the  pupils,  in  the  first 
place  by  the  teacher.  Young  children  are  very  likely  to  catch  the 
words  of  the  book,  and  whenever  they  do  so  the  story  telling,  as  a 
language  lesson,  is  of  little  value. 

When  the  children  are  old  enough  to  write,  these  stories  can  be 
written  upon  the  slates.  Thus  they  may  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
written  language.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  express  them- 
selves in  writing  just  as  they  have  expressed  themselves  when  telling 
the  story  orally.  Moreover,  the  teacher  should  neither  talk  herself 
nor  allow  any  one  else  to  talk  while  this  writing  is  going  on.  She 
may  walk  quietly  among  the  scholars  as  they  write  and  may  take 
note  of  such  errors  as  she  would  like  to  comment  upon  before  the 
whole  class,  but  the  pupils  should  have  at  least  ten  minutes  of  unin- 
terrupted time  for  writing. 

The  work  thus  briefly  outlined  should  be  carried  on  for  four  or 
five  years,  the  stories  being  adapted  to  the  ages  or  capacities  of  the 
pupils.  If  it  be  true  that  children  learn  to  talk  by  talking  and  to 
write  by  writing,  surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years  of  such  training  they  will  express  themselves  both  readily 
and  correctly  in  good  language. — Practical  Teacher. 


The  Ezploratioii  of  Hadson  Bay. 

In  the  month  of  February  last  a  report  was  laid  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  detailing  the  results  of  an  expedition  dispatched  by 
the  Government  of  that  country  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  navigability  of  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  gathering  information  concerning  the  resources  of  that  region 
and  its  availability  as  a  field  for  settled  habitation.  This  report  rep- 
resents the  first  properly  organized  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made 
to  pierce  the  secrets  of  Hudson  Bay  for  the  public  benefit. 

It  is  at  first  blush  not  easy  to  understand  why  this  mighty  expanse 
of  water,  occupying  the  peculiarly  important  position  that  it  does, 
should  remain  for  so  many  generations  comparatively  unexplored 
and  wholly  unutilized,  except  as  a  hunting-ground  for  a  few  New 
Bedford  whalers,  or  a  medium  of  easy  communication  between  some 
half-dozen  scattered  factories  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Al- 
though called  a  bay,  it  is  really  an  inland  sea,  i,ooo  miles  in  length 
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by  600  in  width,  having  thus  an  area  of  about  500,000  square  miles, 
or  quite  half  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  drains  an  expanse  of 
country  spreading  out  more  than  2,000  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
1,500  miles  from  north  to  south,  or  an  area  of  3,ooo,cxx>  square 
miles.  Into  its  majestic  waters  pour  feeders  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  and  in  Labrador  on  the  east,  while 
southward  it  stretches  out  its  river- roots  away  below  the  49th  par- 
allel  until  they  tap  the  same  lake-source  which  sends  a  stream  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Despite  its  distance  northward,  its  blue  waves 
are  never  bound  by  icy  fetters,  and  its  broad  gateway  to  the  Atlantic 
is  certainly  navigable  four  months  out  of  the  year,  and  possibly  all 
the  year  round  to  properly  equipped  steamships.  Its  depths  abound 
in  finny  wealth,  from  the  mammoth  whale  to  the  tiny  caplin.  Its 
shores  are  serrated  by  numerous  streams,  some  navigable  for  long 
distances  inland,  and  all  stocked  with  the  finest  of  fresh-water  fish, 
and  clothed  as  to  their  banks  with  valuable  timber  ready  for  the  lum- 
berman's axe.  Its  islands  are  rich  in  mineral  ore  of  many  kinds. 
The  country  whose  margin  its  tides  lave  is  well  adapted  for  tillage 
and  pasturage,  while  all  around  the  region  swarms  with  animals  and 
birds  whose  flesh  or  fur  renders  their  chase  a  highly  lucrative  employ- 
ment.— From  "  TA^  Mediterranean  of  Canada^'  by  /.  Ma^donald 
Ox  ley,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June, 


National  Edaoational  Assooiation. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  takes  place  at  Saratoga, 
New  York,  July  Z4th-i8th.  To  one  engaged  in  educational  work  it  is  hardly  neces- 
srry  to  present  the  advantages  such  meetings  afford  for  improvement.  The  pro- 
gramme, published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
papers  and  discussions  that  may  be  expected.  To  these  are  added  an  opportunity  for 
personal  contact  with  co-workers  in  the  same  field,  and  a  delightful  trip  to  one  of  the 
most  famous  watering  places  in  the  United  States  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  Virginia  shall  have  a  good  representation  in  this  body  of  prom- 
inent and  progressive  educators.  I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  any  way  I  can  either  indi- 
viduals or  parties  in  making  arrangements  for  the  trip.  Hotel  rates  were  given  last 
month  ;  below  are  the  rates  of  transportation  that  have  been  obtained. 

We  give  the  following  letters  from  gentlemen  well  fitted  to  give  advice  on  this 
subject : 

The  Saratoga  Convention. — The  National  Convention  of  Teachers  at  Saratoga, 
which  meets  on  the  week  July  12th -19th,  will  be  the  great  attraction  of  the  season 
to  large  numbers  of  the  educational  people  from  every  portion  of  the  country.  A  spe- 
cial advantage  of  this  place  of  meeting  will  be  the  superior  opportunity  for  easy  social 
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intercourse  between  the  people  in  attendance.  The  great  hotels  of  Saratoga  are  not 
excelled  in  their  arrangements  for  the  pleasant  commingling  of  their  guests.  There 
are  no  outside  distractions,  not  even  the  delightful  embarrassment  of  the  overpower- 
ing hospitality  of  an  enthusiastic  young  city  eager  to  entertain  and  furnish  amusement 
for  its  guests.  Between  the  ample  public  assembly-rooms,  broad  piazzas,  ample  par- 
lors, and  shaded  parks  of  this  most  home-like  of  summer  resorts,  the  jaded  teacher 
will  be  able  to  mingle  rest,  instruction,  and  the  pleasures  of  friendly  communion  with 
old  and  new  acquaintances  as  nowhere  else.  The  programme  of  public  exercises 
will  not  be  inferior  to  any  former  year. 

Let  everybody  who  cares  for  education  and  the  great,  good  cause  of  the  children 
begin  to  concentrate  good  resolutions  for  attendance  on  the  teachers'  anniversary  at 
Saratoga.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

The  National  Educational  Association. — I  have  regarded  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  as  precious  opportunities  for  meeting  prominent 
persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  Interesting  questions  have  been  discussed 
at  every  session,  but  I  have  never  thought  that  the  specially  professional  papers  and 
discussions,  though  most  numerous,  were  most  profitable.  Papers  stimulating  to 
broader  views,  or  deeper  culture,  or  greater  enthusiasm,  have  seemed  to  be  of  greater 
service.  To  me  the  sight  of  large  numbers  of  representative  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents has  proven  the  attractive  feature  of  the  annual  meeting — I  should  say,  the 
sight  and  the  friendly  greeting,  the  opportunity  for  comparison  of  views  on  matters 
of  practical  and  speculative  interest.  Saratoga  is,  of  all  places  in  the  country,  the 
best  equipped  for  personal  accommodation  of  conventions  of  any  sort ;  it  is,  more- 
over, accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  directest  lines  of  railway.  From 
it  as  a  centre  one  may  visit  the  famous  places  of  summer  resort  or  the  oldest  cities  of 
the  land  by  making  six-hour  trips  to  the  east  or  the  south.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
considerations  will  move  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  this  coming 
meeting.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 

transportation  rates. 

For  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association,     Membership  fee,  $2,00, 

Tickets  good  for  going  till  July  i8th;  good  for  returning  till  Au- 
gust 3 1  ST. 

Return  Tickets  must*  be  stamped  at  Saratoga. 

By  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.'s  Ships  and  connecting  lines  North 
of  New  York.— 7)i^  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  will  sell  round  trip  tickets 
to  New  York  as  follows :  Richmond  to  New  York  and  return,  $14.00;  Petersburg 
to  New  York  and  return,  %\i^S30\  Norfolk  to  New  York  and  return,  %\2.qo. 

These  rates  include  meals  and  state  room,  and  are  good  for  return  until  Septem- 
ber 1st. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to  New  York  via 
the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company's  Line,  from  the  places  named  below,  to  per- 
sons going  to  Saratoga  to  attend  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association : 
Lexington,  Ky.,;(35 .40;  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  ^(34;  Ashland,  Ky.,  %lo.AtO\  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  ^29.75 ;  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  %^^.^l ;  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  %2o:iO\  Staun- 
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ton,  Va.,  $18.45;  Charlottesville,  Va.,|  16.90;  Gordonsvine,Va.,|  16.05;  Richmond, 
Va..|i3. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  will  sell  round  trip  tickets 
over  its  road  at  one  cent  per  mile  if  the  present  rates  continue.  If  the  old  rates— 
(two  cents  per  mile)— arc  restored  before  July  8th,  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold  at 
one  and  one-fourth  regular  fare. 

The  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railroad  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  to 
Saratoga  at  the  same  rates  as  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company* s  Railroad  will  issue  return  tickets 
to  any  point  on  their  line  to  members  who  paid  full  fare  in  going  to  Saratoga — upon 
the  presentation  of  a  proper  certificate,  to  be  obtained  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Saratoga — ^at  one-quarter  fare. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Saratoga  is  about  180  miles,  so  that  the  fare  will 
probably  not  exceed  ^.50.  ( The  fare  by  rail  fuom  New  York  to  Saratoga  and 
return  has  been  fixed  at  S4.60,)  Or  if  tickets  are  taken  by  some  one  of  the  Hudson 
River  boats  the  fare  will  be  still  less. 

By  Railroad  Lines: 

These  are  the  regular  Summer  Excursion  rates  to  Saratoga  and  return,  and  the 
tickets  are  good  till  October  31st.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  stamped  at 
Saratoga : 

Richmond,  Va.—All  rail I26.50 

Railroad  and  Hudson  River  Day  Line  steamers 24.40 

Railroad  and  Citizens'  Line  steamers  (night  line) 23.50 

Parties  going  by  railroad  from  Petersburg  will  buy  the  regular  round  trip  tickets  to 
Richmond,  |i.6o,  and  buy  an  excursion  ticket  from  Richmond. 

Danville,  Va.—All  rail I31  00 

Railroad  and  Hudson  River  Day  Line  steamers 28.90 

Railroad  and  Citizens*  Line  steamers  (night  line) 28.00 

Lynchburg,  Va.— All  rail I28.0S 

Railroad  and  Hudson  River  Day  Line  steamers 25.95 

Railroad  and  Citizens'  Line  steamers  (night  line) 25.05 

Charlottesville,  Va.—All  rail I25 .35 

Railroad  and  Hudson  River  Day  Line  steamers 23.25 

Railroad  and  Citizens'  Line  steamers  (night  line) 22.35 

Staunton,  Va,  (via  Charlottesville,  Va.)— All  rail I28.2S 

Railroad  and  Hudson  River  Day  Line  steamers 26. 15 

Railroad  and  Citizens'  Line  steamers  (night  line) 25 .25 

EXCURSIONS. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  to  Lake  George,  Lake  Champlain,  Ausable  Chasm, 
The  Adirondacks,  White  Mountains,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Niagara  Falls,  Howe's  Cave, 
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Sharon  Springs,  Cooperstown,  Richfield  Springs,  the  Marble  Quarries  of  Rutland, 
and  to  all  prominent  points  of  interest,  at  low  rates. 

Tke  State  Afanager  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  upon  application  any  information  he 
may  be  able  to  parties  who  purpose  to  go  to  the  Association. 

Wm.  F.  Fox,  State  Manager^ 
Box  7J9,  Richmond,  Va, 


EDITOBIAL  FABAOfiAFHS. 

—The  Public  Schools  of  this  city  closed  on  the  I5ih  of  June.  The  work  of 
the  session  has  been  well  and  faithfully  done  and  teachers  and  pupils  will  enjoy 
their  needed  rest.  The  closing  exercises  of  the  district  schools  took  place  at  the  sev- 
eral buildings  in  the  morning.  The  Eleventh  Annual  Commencement  of  the  High 
School  was  held  at  the  Richmond  Theatre  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  audience. 
Essays  were  read  by  two  of  the  graduates,  Misses  Fannie  D.  Tignor  and  Birdie  Lee 
Hill.  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  followed  with  a  carefully  prepared  and  well  delivered 
address  on  "Abraham  Lincoln.*'  Rev.  W.  W.  Landrum,  D.  D.,  in  an  address  lumi- 
nous with  scintillations  of  wit,  yet  full  of  valuable  counsel,  delivered  the  Peabody 
medals.  Hon.  J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  in  a  few  happily 
chosen  words  delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates.  The  class  consisted  of  thirty- 
three  members — thirteen  having  graduated  in  February,  and  twenty  in  June. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  colored  normal  school  were  held  at  Ebenezer  Church 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  June  I2th.  The  church  was  crowded  and  the  exercises 
were  very  good.  With  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  R.  M.  Manly  retired  from  the 
Principalship  of  the  school  Under  his  direction  the  school  house  was  built  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  by  some  Northern  society.  He  has  labored  earnestly  for 
the  advancement  of  the  colored  people  in  this  city  and  has  done  them  substantial 
service.  Alter  the  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  city  school  authorities  Mr. 
Manly  remained  Principal  for  two  years  and  then  gave  up  his  position  to  accept  oflSce 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Department.  Two  years  ago  he  was  re-elected  Principal  of 
the  Normal  School  and  held  that  position  till  the  close  of  the  session  just  ended.  He^ 
and  his  wife  have  accepted  positions  in  Wellesley  College,  Mass.  He  carries  with 
him  the  respect  and  good  wishes  of  many  friends  in  this  community. 

During  the  session  the  total  enrolment  in  all  the  schools  amounted  to  8,285  pupils. 
These  were  taught  by  162  teachers  and  made  96.3  per  cent,  of  attendance  for  the 
session. 

—The  C.  &  O.  R.  R.— We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  rates 
offered  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  to  persons  going  to  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  at  Saratoga.  These  rates  are  to  New  York,  via  the  Old  Domin- 
ion line  of  Steamships.  By  this  route  persons  going  from  any  of  the  points  named 
to  Saratoga  will  secure  a  first  class  round  trip  ticket  to  New  York  at  the  rates  named 
—good  from  July  ist  to  Aug.  31st.  The  fare  by  rail  from  New  York  to  Saratoga 
and  return  is  ^.60. 
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Centre. 

MAP  DBA  WIXQ.  by  8.  T.  Pet^dleton,  Richmond^  Vcl.    {Copyright^  i^Si 

V.  Parallels  and  Meridians  for  Europe. 

The  east  and  west  circular  rows  of  stars  or  dots  represent  the  parallels,  the  stars  showing  the  points 
The  north  and  south  rows  of  stars  and  dots  represent  the  meridians. 
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Directions. 

e  are  drawn  by  the  author's  map  drawing  pamphlet,  published  heretofore. 
•umeftts  used, — These  are  made  of  paper  so  that  everything  necessary  is  a 
md  sheet  of  paper,  A.  The  paper  measure  to  measure  and  also  to  describe 
cular  parallels.  Take  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  with  43  blue  lines 
are  j^  inch  apart),  fold  y^  inch  off  the  left  side,  crease,  fold  again,  crease 
JT  onat  the  second  crease,  mark  each  blue  line  at  edge  of  first  crease  and 
r  as  printed.  We  could  mark  off  the  y  inch  units  with  a  foot  ruler.  For  the 
make  a  hole  at  the  top  blue  line  for  a  centre,  and  also  make  holes  at  the  6th, 
4tb,  1 8th,  22d  and  26th  blue  line,  or  holes  4  units  of  the  measure  apart.  B. 
ij^Wxe  Jlexible  paper  curve.  Take  y  sheet  of  paper  lengthwise,  double  and 
it  three  times  so  as  to  get  eight  thicknesses,  and  crimp  it  so  as  to  get  the  out- 
ease  a  smooth  curve,  by  holding  it  between  the  thumb  and  forefingers  of  each 
ftnd  elbows  horizontal  and  then  close  to  the  body  repeated  all  along. 
*o  describe  ihe  circular  parallels.  Double  the  rest  of  the  half-sheet  length- 
get  the  *centre  meridian  (20°)  at  the  middle  crease.  Put  the  point  of  a  f>encil  in 
»  hole,  "  Cy*'  of  the  measure;  hold  it  stationary  as  a  centre  on  the  centre 
an  near  the  top,  with  the  hand  resting  on  the  paper,  and  with  the  point  of 
T  pencil  passed  through  each  of  the  other  holes  in  succession  describe  circles 
\  parallels,  and  mark  the  top  parallel  80°,  and  the  others  below  70°,  60°,  50°, 

^o  point  off  for  ihe  meridians.  Apply  the  measure  above  and  along  the  80° 
el  with  its  middle  o  point  exactly  where  the  parallel  crosses  the  centre  meridian 
lark  stars  on  the  parallel  exactly  opposite  the  **3"  point  of  the  measure  on  each 
f  the  centre  meridian,  and  by  the  eye  make  a  star  halfway  between  o  and  3, 
ken  stars  halfway  between  this  last  star  and  o  and  3  stars.  This  divides  o  to  3 
equal  parts  and  gets  the  stars  ^  unit  apart.  Apply  the  measure  in  the  same 
long  the  60**  parallel,  but  mark  the  stars  exactly  opposite  o,  2,  4,  6,  8,  (each  2) 
\  measure.  Apply  the  measure  in  the  same  way  along  the  40°  parallel,  but 
stars  exactly  opposite  o,  3,  6,  9,  {each  j)  of  the  measure. 

To  draw  the  meridians.  Apply  the  flexible  paper  curve  so  that  its  outer  edge 
Mss  through  three  stars  (one  on  3o*^,  one  on  60^,  one  on  40°  parallel),  in  each 
and  south  row  of  stars,  and  draw  the  meridians  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
lei. 

A  degree  of  latitude  is,  in  round  numbers,  alwa3rs  70  miles.  A  degree  of 
tude  at  o^  or  equator  is  also  70  miles;  at  20°  parallel  is  65  miles;  at  30^ 
miles ;  at  40^  is  53  miles;  at  50®  is  44  miles ;  at  60^  is  34  miles;  at  80^  is  12 
i.  If  we  divide  these  numbers  by  17^  we  will  get  the  proportional  numbers 
<  4  units  between  the  parallels  always,  and  at  40^  parallel  3  between  the  merid- 
;  at  60®  parallel,  2,  and  at  80®,  ^.  The  distance  between  St.  Petersburg,  30° 
mg.,  and  Bergen,  5®  W.  long.,  is  25®=25  X  34=850  miles,  because  1°  long,  on  60® 
lei  is  equal  to  34  miles. 

To  draw  the  map.  Notice  the  points  on  the  map  at  the  centre  of  the  figure 
ed  by  2  parallels  and  2  meridians,  and  dlso  at  the  corner,  and  also  half  way 
een  2  parallels  or  2  meridians,  third  way,  fourth  way,  dtc,  and  make  dots  on 
parallels  and  meridians  at  the  same  positions,  and  connect  the  points  where 
ttary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  river,  boundary,  mountain,  &c.  Europe  has  many 
points  at  the  South  and  elsewhere. 
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B  ilate  or  blackboard  we  draw  a  rertieal  line  for  a  center  merldinn.  On  blackboard  and  for  larse 
we  Qie  a  bow  and  am>w  inatead  of  the  paper  cnrre,  also  a  wooden  measure  ^  inch  wide  and  \4 
thick,  and  a  itring  and  chalk  to  deocribe  clrcleii. 

r  AMI  •  THiR  SCALB  onlj  make  the  meaiure  with  its  unit  or  distance  fh)m  0  to  1, 1  to  2,  Ac,  of  the 
ore,  Instead  of  %  inch  equal  to  U  inch,  or  1  blue  line  space,  or  anj  width.    For  scale  of  the 

take  a  strip  of  paper  as  long  as  the  ( 

•  distance  as  the  unit. 


distance  between  the  parallels  and  double  it  twice  to  get  I 
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Fablishers'  Notes. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  (successors  to  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.),  of  Boston,  announce  for 
early  publication,  Andreas:  A  Legend  of  S/,  Andrew;  edited  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Bas- 
kerville,  of  Vanderbilt  Univ.  Questions  on  Casar  and  Xenopkont  by  £.  C.  Fer- 
gusson,  Ph.  D.,  Prof.  Latin  and  Greek,  Chaddock  College,  Quincy,  111.  Allen  and 
GreenoughU  New  Oesar^  (illustrated).  A  New  High  Sekooi  Music  Header,  by 
Julius  Eichberg.  School  Hygiene;  six  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mass.  Emergency  and  Hygienic  Association.  First  Steps  in  Latin^  by  R.  F.  Leigh- 
ton,  Ph.  D.;  and  Language  Lessons  In  Arithmetic,  by  Miss  Ellen  L.  Barton,  Prin- 
cipal School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Me. 

Lippincott*s  Magazine,  for  June,  filled  with  timely  and  interesting  matter  has  been 
received. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery,  for  June,  fully  up  to  the  usual  high  standard. 


1 


Books  Received. 


Name.  Author.  Publisher.  Prick. 

Lectures  on  the  Sciences  and  Art  of 
Education Joseph  Pay-ne C.  W-  Bardeen 51.00 

Harper's  New  Graded  Copy- Books- 
Primary  Course,  7  Nob.  ;  Grammar 
Course,  8  Nos H.  W.  Shaylor Harper  &  Bros 

Memoir  of  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Meade,  D. 
D.  (For  sale  by  J..  W.  Randolph 
&  English) Philip  Slaughter,  D.  D^.  J.  Wilson  &  Son 50 

Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  other  poems 
(For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.)  Jas.  Russell  Lowell Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.       .15 

Snob  Papers Adair  Welker T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros. . .     i  .25 

Without  a  Home E.  P.    Roe Dodd,  Mead  &  Co 35 

Grammar  of  Old  English Edward  Sievers,  Ph.  D.  Ginn  &  Co 1.25 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather— Vol.  I Sir  Walter  Scott : . .  "         50 

Three  Months'  Preparation  for  Read- 
ing Xenophen J.  M.  &  M.  B.  Whiton.  D.  Appleton  &  Co 

Descriptive  Botany Eliza  A .  Youmans "  "         

The  Sentence  and  Word  Book James  Johonnot "  "        

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Grammar  Wm.  Cobbett A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co 75 

Lessons  in  Hygiene-  (For  sale  by 
West,  Johnston  &  Co.) J.  C.  Cutter,  B.  S.,  M.  D.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co 50 

Sadler's  Hand-Book  of  Arithmetic. .  W.  H.  Salder  &  W.  R. 

Will W.  H.  Sadler 1.00 

The  Education  of  Man Friedrich  Froebel A.  Lovell  &  Co 1.50 

Practical  Work  in  the  School-room. 
Part  I,  Object  Lessons  on  the  Hu- 
man Body Given     in  Prim.    Dept. 

Gram.  Sch.  No.  49,  N   Y.      "  •'     y^ 

Selected  Words  for  Spelling,  Dicta- 
tion, and  Language  Lesssons C.  Meleney  and  Wm.  M. 

Griffin "  "     

Graded  Reviews  W.   M.    Griffin  and  D.  « 

Maclure "  «•     g^ 

First  Lessons  in  Physiolog>'  and  Hy- 
giene (Revised   Edition) Ch.     K.    Mills,  A.    M., 

M.  D Eldredge  &  Bro 50 

The  New  Arithmetic Seymour  Eaton Eaton,  Gibson  &  Co x.oo 
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The  Magazines. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY.— Contentu  for  Jmu  :  Are  we  to  Become  AMcanized?  by  Heory 
Gani.ctt;  The  Nervous  SyBtt-m  and  run>ciouiii«ra,  II,  by  W.  K.  i  eoedict;  T;  e  StAte  vereuB  the  Man, 
a  UriUcism  of  Herbert  ^penc*  r,  by  Emile  de  l.nTol«>ye;  A  R«'Jotuder  to  M.  de  LaTelf-ye,  by  Herbert 
Spencer;  Whales.  Past  and  Present  (nin>trat(Hl)  ;  Ihe  Fu*-I  ot  the  Future;  Use  of  Sulphurous  Dis- 
Infectaots  (illustrated) ;  Tlie  MefHtermneHn  of  rai>a()H;  Th**  Ways  of  Monkeys;  Moths  and  M^h- 
Oatchors.  I;  Concerning  Keroeen** ;  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,  by  W.  MattlfU  Williams;  Sketch  of 
Dr.  Alfred  B.  Brehm,  (With  Portrait);  Editor's  Table:  Liberty  in  educaUon— De  Lareleyeon  Social- 
ism:  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Miscellany;  ^ot<s. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  fur  June.— Contents :  Frontisiiiece :  "Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad;'*  Old  Pipes  and 
the  Dryad.  Frank  K.  Stockton,  illantrated  by  the  Frootispi' ce ;  A  Summer  N<ght,  versus:  DrlTen 
back  to  Eden,  Chapter  Y,  E.  P.  Roe.  two  lllnstretions;  An  UnresponsiTe  Playmate,  picture;  Gra*  dpa's 
Old  Slipper  and  Baby's  New  Shoe,  verse,  llhistrat^d ;  Sheep  or  Silver?  Chaps.  I,  II,  two  illustrations; 
From  Bach  to  Wagner,  III.  Haydn  :  The  Truant  Keys,  verses,  three  lUustrHtlons:  An  Anxious  Mo- 
ment picture;  The  Buiiy  World;  From  Zurich  Town,  poem,  Colia  1  haxter :  The  iBsthetes,  vencfl, 
two  illustrations;. His  One  Fault.  Chape  XlX.  XX,  XXI,  J  T  Trowbrldfte.  two  illustrations;  « >  rin- 
ceas  Paplllones;"  The  Butterflies,  veises;  The  Royal  Game  of  Tennis,  six  illustrations  and  diagram; 
Fun  with  a  Roller  Skate,  picture ;  "Summer's  Coming,'*  picture;  A  Perry  end  Fish  Story;  Cased  In 
Armor ;  Fiv**  Little  White  Heads,  vers4>8 :  Helen's  Prize  Dinnei^A  Story  for  Girls  written  by  a  Gir  1 ; 
Among  the  Law-MakfTs.  continued,  four  Illustrations ;  A  Terrible  Gymnast,  initial  and  illustration; 
Harry  and  Worry,  rtv^\  The  Children  of  the  Cold,  lY,  six  illustrationt ;  For  Yery  Little  Folk, 
Mother  Dack,  full-page  illustration. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  June.— Contents:  The  New  Portfolio,  IX,  X.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes;  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Harriet  W.  Pnston;  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  XI,  XII, 
Charles  Egbert Craddock ;  Within  and  Without,  C/elia  Thaxter:  Dime  Museums.  fh>m  a  Naturalist's 
Point  of  Yiew,  J.  G  Wood;  Modem  Yandnlitm.  Elizabetli  R.  P«>nn«-ll ;  A  Marsh  Island  XIX-XXIII, 
Sarah  Oane  Jewett;  Dawn  an<l  Dusk,  Frank  D.  Shermnn :  Six  Months  at  Astrakhiin.  Bdmnnd  Noble ; 
A  Country  Gentleman,  XYII-XX.  M.  o.  W.  Oliphant:  Contrast.  R.  K  Mankittrirk;  The  Qnoddy 
Hermit,  Kate  Gannett  Wells;  Our  Political JVlnsion,  J.  L.  I^ughlin  ;  The  Forests  and  Census,  F*an- 
els  Parkman;  The  Ring,  John  R.  T:ibb  ;  The  Rellfdoas  Aspect  of  Philoaophy;  The  Hognenot  Kmignt- 
tioD  to  America:  Four  Novels;  Thf  Contributors'  Clult:  Books  of  the  Month. 

THE  JUNE  CENTURY.— In  pictorial  and  literary  feature*  the  June  Cbntvrt  Is  not  behind  recent 
iaaoes  in  tlmeliuess  and  general  Interest.  The  paper  on  **  Orchids,*'  by  Mrs  Sophie  Bledsoe  Herrick, 
is  profusely  illustrated  by  the  author  of  the  pap*'r,  who  conveys  tn  a  popular  way  much  interesting 
information  regarding  this  remnrkable  plant  Bishop  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  contributes  hts  answer  to 
the  question,  **  How  Shall  we  Help  the  Negro?  "  and  John  B  P.  I>aingerfield  d«^scribes  his  experieroe 
in  the  engine-boose  when  he  was  held  as  a  hostage  by**  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry  '*  Mr.  How- 
eirs  **  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  "  grows  absorbingly  interesting  as  a  crisis  arises  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Irre  affain  of  the  daughters  and  In  the  prosperity  of  Lapham,  who  tries  speculation,  with  the  nana 
reault. 

In  the  May  Ckkturt  McCIellan's  Peninsula  Campaign  was  treated  broadly  by  the  commanders  on 
both  sidea.  In  the  June  number  special  eventi*  like  the  disaster  t'*  the  Confederates  at  Beaver  Dam 
Creek  and  the  terribH  batt'e  the  next  da^at  Gaines's  Mill  art*  particularly  described  by  General  D.  H. 
Hill  and  by  General  Fltc  John  Porter.  The  maps  in  thes«4  papers  are  probably  the  most  complete  and 
satisfiu-tory  battle-mape  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  striking  pictures  and  portraits  accompany 
in  profusion  General  Imboden  contributes  a  striking  anecdotal  (aper  on  **  Stonewall  Jackson  in  the 
Shenandoah.*'  describing  the  ftinious  Yalley  campaign,  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  with* 
drawal  of  McClellan  to  the  James  river. 

EDUCATION:  A  BI-MONTHLT  INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE— ConteiOi:  Frontispiece; 
General  U.  S.  Grant;  Educational  N-eds  of  Urban  Civilization,  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LLD.;  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Elocution,  Edward  Brooks  rh  D.;  The  Order  and  Method  of  Scientific  Studv  in  the  High 
School,  LllliiiU  J.  Martin  :  General  Outline  of  Education  in  Japan,  S.  Tegima;  Occupations  and  Pro- 
fessioDd  for  College-Bred  Women  Jane  M.  Bancroft,  f'h  D.;  A  Crillcism  of  the  Classical  Controversy, 
Prof.  James  King;  Unity  In  Studies,  S.  T.  Dntlon:  Mary  Lyon,  B.  P.  Gould;  Halation  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  Common  School,  Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston;  A  Trt*atlse  on  Psychology,  L.  P.  Hop- 
kins; Lake  MistassinI,  F  H.  BigueM  ;  Ex  President  Grant  on  Popular  Uucation,  Prot  L.  F.  Parker; 
Report  of  International  Conference  on  Education.  London,  England,  1884. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  RBYIEW  for  June.— Contents ;  Shall  gilrer  be  Demonetised?  Prof. 
W.  G.  Summer,  President  F.  A.  Walker.  Prof.  J.  L.  Laughlin  ;  The  Tardiness  of  Justice,  Judge  W.  L. 
Learned;  Prohibition  in  Politics,  Gail  Hamilton ;  What  is  the  Caihiilic  School  Policy  ?  M.  C.  O'Ryrne, 
Bishop  J.  J.  Keane ;  The  Swearing  Habit,  £  P.  WMpple ;  French  8|ioliation  Claims,  Edward  Everett; 
How  Shall  Women  Dress?  E.  M.  King  and  others;  Comments. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

-/?.  -/?.  FARRy  SuperirUendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor, 


[TA«  JownaJL  i$  miU  to  every  Obimiy  Superittlendent  and  DittriU  CUrk^  and  mu$$t  be  oar^Og 
preierved  by  them  <u  fmblie  properiif  and  trtmtmUted  to  their  tuccewm  in  <i|Im.1 


Office  of  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Richmond, /tt«^  26th,  i88s^ 

To  County  and  City  Superintendents: 

In  the  last  Journal  I  stated  that  district  clerks  would  not  be 
allowed  a  per  capita  for  listing  children  under  five  years  of  age,  but 
as  there  seemed  some  doubt  about  my  authority  to  require  the  listing 
of  children  under  said  age,  I  referred  both  questions  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  his  construction  and  the  following  is  my  letter  and  his 
reply. 

Superintendents  and   school  officers  will   be  governed   by   this 
opinion  and  it  will  not  be  published  as  a  circular. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  i2tk,  i88§. 

Hon.  F.  S.  Blair,  Attorney  General, 

Dear  Sir — Section  75  of  School  Law  provides  that  the  clerks 
of  the  district  boards  shall  take  the  census  of  children  between  five 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  "  gather  statistics  relating  to  the 
interests  of  education  in  the  district  according  to  forms  furnished 
from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  For 
this  service  the  clerk  shall  receive  out  of  the  district  school  fund  a 
compensation  therefor  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  hundred  for 
the  children  listed  by  him.'* 

The  forms  furnished  from  this  office  require  the  clerk  to  list  aU 
children  under  twenty  one  years  of  age.  Under  the  section  of  the 
law  quoted  have  I  a  right  to  require  clerks  to  list  children  under 
five  years  of  age  and  can  the  clerk  be  paid  the  three  dollars  per  hun- 
dred for  listing  such  children. 
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As  the  clerks  throughout  the  State  are  now  engaged  in  taking  the 
census  and  this  inquiry  is  being  daily  made  to  this  ofhce  an  early 
response  is  respectfully  solicited. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  R.  Farr, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Conference  Room,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 
Wytheville,  Va.,  June  13, 1885. 

Hon.  R.  R.  Farr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Richmond^  Va,: 

Sir: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  asking  me  if  the  clerks  of 
the  boards  are  entitled  to  three  dollars  per  hundred  for  taking  the 
census  of  children  under  five  years  of  age.  I  think  clearly  they  are 
so  entitled.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  the  per- 
fect right  not  only  to  require  a  census  of  children  from  five  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  but  also  to  require  other  statistics  to  the  interest  of 
education,  in  the  district,  and  for  this  service,  i.  e,^  the  census  and 
statistics,  either  or  both,  the  clerks  shall  receive  three  dollars  per 
hundred.  I  repeat,  the  clerks  are  entitled  to  the  three  dollars  on  all 
ages  required  by  your  forms  to  be  listed. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  S.  Blair,  Attorney  General. 


Our  iDBtitntes— What  shall  they  be? 

The  importance  of  this  inquiry  is  brought  to  our  attention  by  a 
clause  in  a  letter  lately  received  from  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  agent 
of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
means  to  conduct  the  institutes  and  under  whose  ^^w^ra/ supervision 
they  are  held.  He  says :  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  your  most  cheerful 
co-operation  in  making  the  summer  institutes  useful  to  public  school 
teachers.  Some  institutes  have  hobbies^  theories,  learned  lectures 
and  other  exercises  for  which  I  do  not  care  to  pay  Peabody  money.'* 
This  clause  speaks  volumes  and  shows  that  the  great  friend  of  Vir- 
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ginia  teachers  has  no  intention  that  the  means  he  appropriates  to 
their  mental  growth  and  improvement  shall  be  frittered  away  in  vain 
pomp  and  mere  show ;  he  wants  substantial  work  2ind  paying-  results, 
and  so  do  we.  Time  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  on  what  is  of  no 
profit  and  we  expect  the  conductors  of  our  institutes  to  give  them 
honest  hearty  work,  and  we  know  that  our  teachers  will  respond 
with  alacrity  to  any  call  they  make  on  them.  We  must  insist  that 
the  institutes  shall  be  conducted  on  business  principles^  and  that  the 
time  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  institute  proper  shall  not  be 
encroached  upon  by  anything  else,  however  pleasant  or  agreeable 
Then,  if  it  is  determined  that  the  regular  session  shall  op>en  at  ^^ 
and  close  at  2,  or  any  other  hour  that  may  be  selected,  let  the  time  be 
devoted  absolutely  to  the  work  of  the  various  classes  or  divisions  and 
let  nothing  interfere  with  it.  Arrange  so  that  all  lectures  either  to 
the  institute  or  the  public  by  scientific  people  shall  be  given  in  the 
evening  or  at  night.  We  want  all  their  help,  but  can't  afford  to  let  it 
interfere  with  the  work  in  hand.  Remember  that  much  is  accomplished 
by  the  teachers  interchanging  views.  Then  arrange  so  that  the  reading 
associations  and  other  meetings  of  teachers  shall  be  held  in  the  even- 
ings and  at  night.  Make  available  anything  that  will  tend  to  add  interest 
to  the  instititute  or  to  make  its  work  more  efficient,  but  not  to  the 
hindrance  of  the  regular  work. 


EzamiDation  for  Teaohers'  Lioense. 

We  are  anxious  to  save  those  teachers  who  attend  the  institutes 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  we  can,  so  will  arrange  to  have  an  exam- 
ination of  all  who  desire  it,  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  their 
going  before  the  superintendent  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  they 
may  desire  to  teach.  It  will  be  arranged  and  conducted  as  follows  : 
the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  respective  institutes  will  associate 
with  him  such  other  superintendent  as  may  be  present  as  a  com- 
mittee, and  they  shall  prepare  a  fair  set  of  examination  questions  on 
the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  our  public  free  schools,  and  at 
such  time  and  places  as  they  may  determine,  shall  proceed  to  examine 
those  teachers,  who  desire  to  enter  said  examination,  upon  their  quali- 
fication and  fitness  to  teach.  The  committee  shall  first  require  each 
applicant  to  fill  up  properly,  blank  form  440,  and  shall  file  all  of  the 
answers  made  by  said  teachers  to  the  various  questions  in  said  form, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  institute  forward  said  papers,  with  any  com- 
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ments  they  may  think  proper  to  make,  to  such  superintendent  as 
the  teacher  shall  have  directed  upon  the  back  of  said  form.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  receipt  of  such  paper,  by  any  county  or  city  super- 
intendent, it  shall  be  his  duty  to  carefully  examine  the  same,  and  if  he 
find  that  the  teacher  is  competent  to  teach  the  branches  required  and  is 
morally  qualified,  he  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  such  grade  as  the 
papers  submitted  may  warrant,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  address 
of  the  teacher  given  in  the  form.  But,  if  the  papers  submitted  are 
so  inferior  as  not  to  entitle  the  teacher  to  a  certificate,  he  shall  imme- 
diately notify  the  teacher  of  that  fact,  and  this  shall  not  prevent  said 
teacher  from  applying  to  him  or  any  other  superintendent  for  further 
examination. 


Calendar. 

PEABODY  INSTITUTES — SUMMER,   1 885. 

Staunton.— Commences  Tuesday  morning.  July  14th,  and  closes 
Friday,  August  7th. 

Faculty :  Prof.  Charles  H.  Winston,  of  Richmond  College,  Va.; 
Prof  W.  F.  Fox,  Principal  Richmond  High  School;  Prof  F.  V.  N. 
Painter,  of  Roanoke  College,  Va. 

Fredericksburg. — Commences  Thursday  morning,  July  i6th, 
and  closes  Saturday,  August  the  8th. 

Faculty:  Prof  T.  J.  Mitchell  Superintendent  Schools,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. ;  Prof  J.  G.  Swartz,  of  Lexington,  Va. 

Marion. — Commences  Tuesday,  July  21st,  and  closes  Friday, 
August  14th. 

Faculty:  Prof  Geo.  A.  Walton,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Geo.  A. 
Walton,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  Colored  Teachers. 

Danville.— Commences  Tuesday,  July  7th,  and  closes  Thursday, 
July  30th. 

Faculty:  Prof  H.  P.  Montgomery,  Superintendent  of  colored 
Public  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  assisted  by  a  full  corps  of 
skilled  teachers. 
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Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Petersburg. 

The  summer  session  of  this  Institution  for  the  improvement  of 
colored  teachers,  and  those  who  expect  to  teach,  differs  in  some 
respects  from  the  Peabody  Institutes.  Jt  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
work  (if  the  college,  and  is  mainly  supported  by  the  State.  The 
instruction  of  the  summer  session  will  be  conducted  by  the  regular 
faculty  of  the  Institution  as  follows  :  Prof  James  Storum,  Prof.  1.  I. 
Carter  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Haines  who  will  constitute  the  first  division  and 
conduct  the  first  of  the  session— Prof  W.  H.  Smith.  Prof.  J.  M. 
Colson  and  Miss  S.  P.  Gregory  who  will  constitute  the  second  division 
and  have  charge  of  the  last  of  the  session. 

The  session  will  begin  Thursday,  July  9th,  and,  as  required  by  law, 
will  close  Thursday,  the  3d  day  of  September,  1885. 


Reduced  Fare. 

For  transportation  cards  and  other  information,  teachers  will  apply 
to  their  superintendents  either  by  letter  or  in  person. 


Summer  Institutes. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  about  our  Peabody  Institutes, 
which  are  to  be  held  this  summer,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  add 
more  ;  but  the  great  advantages  of  these  meetings  are  our  excuse 
for  again  urging  upon  teachers  the  importance,  yea,  the  necessity  of 
attending  them.  The  grade  of  qualification  in  our  teachers  is  to  be 
raised  and  we  don't  want  any  of  those,  who  have  labored  so  well  in 
the  past,  dropped,  because  they  can't  stand  the  examinations.  Teach- 
ing means  progress,  and  unless  those  who  engage  in  it  are  ready 
and  willing  to  keep  abreast  ol  the  work,  they  cannot  hope  to  be 
retained  and  must  give  place  to  those  who  are  willing  to  improve. 
The  argument  that  the  pay  is  insufficient  is  a  poor  one.  You  entt^r 
the  work  voluntarily  and  can,  and  do,  quit  whenever  it  suits  your 
convenience,  and  the  Slate  has  a  right  to  expect  efficient  work  at 
your  hands  just  as  long  as  you  choose  to  remain  in  her  employment. 
The  teachers  all  know  that  we  are  their  friend,  and  that  if  it  was  in 
our  power,  they  would  all  receive  good  wages  and  prompt  pay;  but 
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teachers,  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  compelled  to  take  things  just 
as  they  find  them. 

We  appreciate  fully  the  sacrifices  of  pleasure  teachers  make  in 
attending  summer  institutes,  but  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  it  com- 
bines pleasure  with  the  more  profitable  exercises,  and  we  are  confident 
that  all  who  attend  the  institutes  will  be  gratified  and  improved.  We 
have  aimed  to  locate  the  institutes  so  as  to  bring  them  within  easy 
reach  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  thus  lessen  the  expenses 
and  bring  them  within  the  means  of  all.  The  arrangements  with 
the  railroad  and  other  transportation  lines  are  liberal,  and  no  one  has 
a  right  to  complain  of  the  board  charges  at  the  several  points. 

We  have  arranged  to  accommodate  three  thousand  teachers,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  that  number  should  not  attend,  as  that  is  less 
than  fihy  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  the  State.  We  earnestly 
appeal  to  all  teachers  to  make  an  effort  to  attend  one  or  another 
of  these  institutes. 

To  the  superintendents,  we  say,  work,  as  we  \io\A you  responsible 
for  the  presence  of  your  teachers,  and  hope  to  see  many  of  you  at 
the  institutes. 


Gertifioates  of  Attendance. 


All  teachers  who  attend  either  of  the  institutes,  for  its  entire  ses- 
sion, will  receive  a  certificate  of  attendance. 


History  of  Oonnty  and  City  Sohools. 

We  urged  the  superintendents  to  prepare  histories  of  their  respec- 
tive counties  and  cities  for  our  last  Conference,  but  only  30  out  of 
no  reported.  This  is  the  worst  response  ever  made  by  the  super- 
intendents to  any  order  issued  by  this  department,  and  we  know  that 
all  the  superintendents  who  are  in  default,  are  anxious  to  redeem  their 
reputations,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  they  are  given  a  chance,  will  go 
right  to  work.  The  histories  received  have  been  published,  as  prom- 
ised, with  the  report  of  our  Conference,  and  constitute  an  interesting 
and  valuable  part  of  that  report.  We  want  to  perfect  the  record  so 
as  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  next  annual  report.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  Conference  report,  the  following  superintendents  furnished  histo- 
ries of  the  schools  in  their  respective  counties  and  cities  : 
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J.  C.  Weaver,  Accomac  county;  James  H.  Graham,  Lee  county ; 

A.  B.  Grunwell,  Alexandria  county ;  E.  C.  Glass  (acting),  Lynchburg  dty ; 
James  T.  Taylor,  Bland  county;  Judge  Geo.  S.  Stevens,  Nelson  county; 
W.  F.  Jones,  Brunswick  county ;  F.  L.  Marshall,  Orange  county; 

R.  A.  Hamlet,  Campbell  county ;  Major  J.  A.  Taylor,  Patrick  county ; 

B.  B.  Wright,  Caroline  county;  Major  E.  B.  Branch,  Petersburg  city; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Paris,  Charlotte  county ;  G.  F.  Edwards,  Portsmouth  city; 

P.  O.  Reynolds,  Craig  county;  Dr.  W.  H.  Hening,  Powhatan  county ; 

J.  W.  Colvin,  Culpcpcr  county;  H.  C.  Britton,  Prince  George  county; 

C.  A.  Holman,  Cumberland  county;  Sam'l  Martyne.  Prince  William  county; 
R.  H.  Franklin,  Gloucester  county ;  M.  J.  Alexander,  Pulaski  county ; 
Thomas  E.  Barksdale,  Halifax  county;  Major  A.  G.  Pendleton,  Smyth  county; 
C.  W.  Taylor,  James  City  county;  John  T.  Gilman,  Warren  county; 

W.  McDaniel,  King  George  county ;  Col.  R.  P.  Carson,  Washington  county ; 

Col.  J.  C.  Johnson,  King  William  county ;  Rev.  H.  H.  Fones,  Westmoreland  county. 

The  following  are  the  superinteadents  who  did  not  furnish  the 
required  histories.  We  give  their  names  in  order  that  each  one  may 
know  that  we  mean  him  : 

Albemarle,  L.  A.  Michie;  Alexandria  city,  W.  F.  Carne;  Alleghany,  A.  A.  Mo 
Donald;  Amelia,  H.  T.  Tucker;  Amherst,  O.  G.  Bailey;  Appomattox,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Bristow;  Augusta,  H.  S.  Roller;  Bath,  Rev.  S.  S.  Ryder;  Bedford,  Capt.  James  G. 
Board ;  Botetourt,  M.  D.  Obenshain ;  Buchanan,  Thomas  W.  Ratliff;  Buckingham, 
A.  J.  Eppes  ;  Carroll,  Thomas  J.  Jennings;  Charles  City  county,  J.  P.  Stagg;  Ches- 
terfield, E.  S.  Robinson;  Clarke,  L.  N.  Hoge;  Danville  city,  H.  C.  Slaughter;  Dick- 
enson, J.  M.  Thombuiy;  Dinwiddie,  Charles  M.  Harris;  Elizabeth  City  county,  I. 
L.  Jones ;  Essex,  B.  G.  Rennolds;  Fairfax,  E.  F.  Crocker;  Fauquier,  W.  H.  Strotber; 
Floyd,  Dr.  John  W.  Simmons;  Fluvanna,  John  R.  Haden  ;  Franklin,  Dr.  Bruce  A. 
James;  Frederick,  Geo.  W.  Ward;  Fredericksburg,  General  Daniel  Ruggles;  Giles, 
G.  T.  Porterfield;  Goochland,  E.  S.  Reeve;  Grayson,  Wm.  S.  Hale;  Greene,  J.  N. 
McMuUen ;  Greensville,  John  S.  Spencer ;  Hanover, ;  J.  L.  Valentine ;  Henrico, 
Daniel  E.  Gardner;  Henry,  Dr.  J.  M.  Smith;  Highland,  O.  P.  Chew;  Isle  of 
Wight,  W.  S.  Holland;  King  and  Queen,  J.  G.  Cannon;  Lancaster,  Samuel  P. 
Gresham ;  Loudoun,  Col.  W.  Giddings  ;  Louisa,  W.  J.  Walton ;  Lunenburg,  O.  L 
Hardy ;  Madison,  H.  N.  Fry ;  Manchester  city,  E.  B.  Howie;  Mathews,  Rev.  R.  B. 
Collier;  Mecklenburg,  H.  E.  Coleman  ;  Middlesex,  R.  T.  Bland;  Montgomery,  W. 
A.  Havener;  Nansemond,  V.  S.  Kilby;  New  Kent,  Dr.  J.  D.  Turner;  Norfolk 
county,  Jesse  E.  Baker ;  Norfolk  city.  Major  R.  G.  Banks  ;  Northampton,  James  B. 
Dalby ;  Northumberland,  William  Broun  ;  Nottoway;  J.  E.  Perkinson  ;  Page,  £.  T. 
Broyles;  Pittsylvania,  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilson;  Prince  Edward,  T.  W.  Crawley;  Princess 
Anne,  O.  B.  Mears;  Rappahannock,  A.  H.  Buckner;  Richmond  county.  Rev. 
Geo.  H.  Northam;  Richmond  city,  E.  M.  Garnett;  Roanoke,  Marshall  Frantz; 
Rockbridge,  J.  L.  Hamilton;  Rockingham,  Rev.  A.  P.  Funkhouser;  Russell,  Capt. 
E.  D.  Miller ;  Scott,  Dr.  J.  B.  Wolfe ;  Shenandoah,  W.  W.  Logan ;  Soutfaaraptoo, 
J.  J.  Deyer;  Spotsylvania,  J.  M.  Holladay;  Stafford,  Strother  Harding;  SUuntoo 
city,  W.  A.  Bowles;   Surry,  Wm.   Dillard ;   Sussex,  W.  N.  Blow;   Tazewell,  James 
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H.  Gillespie;  Warwick,  C.  F.  Groome;  Wise,  M.  M.  Wells;  Wythe,  Maj.  Wm.  G. 
Repass ;  York,  L.  U.  Evans. 

These  superintendents  are  requested  at  their  earliest  convenience, 
to  furnish  comprehensive  histories  of  the  school  work  of  their  res- 
pective counties  and  cities  from  their  settlement  up  to  the  present 
period,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  October,  and  we  advise  all  not 
to  put  it  off  but  to  %o  right  at  it.  We  want  these  histories  and  intend 
to  have  them.  You  can  exercise  your  own  judgment  and  make 
them  just  as  long  or  as  short  as  you  please.  Write  plainly  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  so  that  they  can  be  printed  without  being  copied. 
They  will  be  included  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  July 
31st,  1885,  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  them  as  early  as 
possible.  Read  the  histories  published.  You  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  those  who  have  already  written,  and  can  determine  for 
yourselves  what  will  best  serve  to  give  an  intelligent  view  of  school 
work  in  your  respective  jurisdictions.  Traditions,  reminiscences  and 
short  sketches  of  old  time  schoolmasters  and  events  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  histories.  Don't  begin  the  work  mad,  but  with  a 
determination  to  do  the  subject  and  yourself  justice.  These  histo- 
ries constitute  a  part  of  the  records  of  our  schools,  and  years  hence, 
when  the  present  actors  in,  and  managers  of,  our  public  free  school 
system  shall  have  been  forgotten,  they  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
authentic  records  of  our  early  school  work. 


Nashville  Oraduates. 


We  are  very  much  gratified  to  learn  from  Hon.  Eben  S.  Steams, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville  State  Normal  College, 
that  the  following  Peabody  scholars  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  *'  Licentiate  of  Instruction  ":  Misses  Annie  C.  Thacker  and  Mary 
E.  Rohleder  and  Mr.  Wm.  Luther  Andrews.  We  congratulate 
these  young  ladies  and  this  young  gentleman  upon  the  very  satis- 
factory termination  of  their  stay  at  the  College  and  trust  that  they 
will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  that  has  been  placed 
in  them.  The  graduates  of  Nashville  College  are  thoroughly  trained 
teachers  and  we  hope  that  all  of  the  above  class  may  seek  and  obtain 
employment  in  their  own  State.  School  officers  who  secure  their 
services  may  consider  themselves  fortunate. 


1 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINLA. 

(OontlnQed  from  page  886.) 
UNEXPENDED  SCHOOL  FUNDS,  HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

153.  All  sums  of  money  derived  from  state  funds,  which  are  unexpended  in  tay 
year  in  any  public  free  school  district,  shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  of  tbe 
state  for  redivision  the  next  year;  and  all  sums  derived  from  county  or  district  funds, 
unexpended  in  any  year,  shall  remain  a  part  of  the  county  or  district  funds  respec- 
tively, for  use  the  next  year.  But  no  sums  derived  from  county  or  district  funds 
shall  be  subject  to  redivision  outside  of  the  county  or  district  respectively. 

0/  sub  districts ;  embrace  the  area  assigned  to  each  school  house;  may  include  por- 
tions of  two  districts  ;  how  formed  ;  what  pupils  admitted  to  school ;  three  school 
directors  to  be  elected ^  and  mode  0/  their  election  ;  provision  for  expenses  of  school; 
census  to  be  tahen  of  any  territory  added  to  old  district ;  apportionment  of  money 
to  conform  thereto ;  school  directors  to  choose  the  teacher ;  other  duties  of  direc- 
tors ;  these  provisions  not  to  interfere  with  authority  and  duties  of  cootnty  super- 
intendent; Board  of  Education  to  give  effect  to  this  law;  which  shall  not  apply 
in  counties  where  disapproved  by  county  school  board;  act  of  February  ^,  ^^TS* 
repealed, 

154.  In  due  time  before  the  opening  of  schools  in  the  next  school  year,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  each  district  school  board  to  determine  by  specified  boundaries  what 
shall  be  the  area  to  be  attached  to  each  school- house  for  whites,  and  to  each  school- 
house  for  blacks.  These  areas  shall  be  called  sub-districts,  and  their  boundaries 
may  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the  district  board.  The 
sub-districts  for  the  whites  shall  be  numbered  with  cardiaal  numbers,  and  the  sub-dis- 
tricts for  the  blacks  shall  be  lettered  with  capital  letters.  A  full  record  of  the  sab- 
districting  shall  be  made  in  the  record  book  of  the  district. 

155.  Whenever  it  is  found  nece^ary  for  the  convenience  of  the  people,  a  sub-dis- 
trict may  be  made  to  include  portions  of  two  or  more  districts,  or  portions  of  two  or 
more  counties.  Every  sub  district  thus  formed  shall  be  under  the  school  board  oo 
whose  territory  the  school-house  is  situated.  When  it  is  desired  to  form  a  sub-district 
from  parts  of  two  or  more  districts  in  the  same  county,  the  matter  shall  be  considered 
by  the  district  school  boards  immediately  concerned,  and  on  their  mutual  agreement 
the  boundary  lines  shall  be  established.  But  in  case  these  boards  fail  to  agree,  either  one 
of  the  parties  may  appeal  to  the  board  of  reference  provided  in  the  act  approved 
February  ijtb,  1877,  and  entitled  an  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  an  act  entitled  an  act  to 
provide  for  appeals  from  the  action  of  district  school  boards  in  certain  cases,  approved 
March  30th,  1875.  ^^  1*^^  manner,  when  it  is  desired  to  form  a  sub-district  from 
districts  belonging  to  different  counties,  the  boundary  lines  may  be  established  by  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  school  boards  immediately  concerned.  But  in  case  these 
boards  fail  to  agree,  either  party  miy  appeal  to  a  board  of  reference,  to  be  composed 
of  the  two  county  superintendents,  together  with  the  chairman  of  some  district  school 
board  not  concerned,  to  be  selected  by  these  superintendents,  and  the  decision  of  this 
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special  board  shall  be  Bnal  as  to  the  Brst  establishment  of  the  boundary  lines,  or  as 
to  any  Fubsequent  changes  therein.  Any  doubtful  question  as  to  the  location  of  the 
school  houses  in  such  sub  districts,  as  are  contemplated  in  this  section,  shall  be  de- 
cided in  the  same  manner  as  the  question  of  boundary  lines. 

156.  No  children  from  beyond  the  limits  of  a  sub*district  shall  be  received  into 
the  school  therein,  except  such  ns  are  included  in  some  general  order  of  the  district 
board,  or  such  as  bring  a  special  written  permit  issued  by  order  of  the  district  board 
and  signed  by  one  of  its  officers.  The  district  board  may  grant  such  permits  not 
only  to  children  residing  in  its  own  district,  but  to  children  from  other  districts, 
whose  tuition  is  provided  for  by  agreement  with  the  school  boards  from  whose  terri- 
tory they  come,  and  to  any  children  from  outside  of  the  sub-district  whose  tuition  is  paid 
for  privately  to  the  board  :  provided,  that  the  privileges  of  children  residing  within 
the  sub-district  shall  in  no  wise  be  interfered  with  injuriously  by  the  admittance  of 
other  children. 

157.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  laying  off  of  the  sub-districts,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  district  board  shall,  with  due  notice,  appoint  a  meeting  of  ail  resident 
tax  payers  and  heads  of  families  at  some  convenient  place  in  each  sub-district  for  the 
election  of  school  directors,  and  for  other  purposes.  Should  any  district  school 
trustee  be  present  at  the  meeting,  he  shall  preside;  or  if  more  than  one  be  present, 
the  one  holding  an  office,  or  the  higher  office  in  the  board  shall  preside.  If  no  school 
officer  be  present,  a  chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  chairman  shall  appoint  a  secretary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the 
district  school  board  to  furnish  the  meeting  in  question  with  a  copy  of  this  act  (the 
same  to  be  furnished  to  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction),  and  such 
act  shall  either  be  read  to  the  meeting,  or  the  substance  thereof  explained  to  the 
same,  by  any  district  trustee  who  may  be  present.  This  being  done,  the  secretary 
shall  make  a  list  of  all  persons  present  who  are  entitled  to  vote.  If  it  be  ascertained 
that  less  than  a  majority  of  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  present,  the  meeting  shall 
adjourn  from  time  to  time  until  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  voters  are  in  attendance. 
When  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  meeting  is  a  lawful  one,  it  shall  then  proceed 
to  elect  three  persons  residing  in  the  district  to  serve  as  school  directors,  one  of 
whom  is  to  serve  one  year,  one  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  are  elected:  provided, that  at  subsequent 
annual  meetings,  expiring  terms  shall  be  renewed  by  elections  for  three  yeais.  Va- 
cancies occurring  between  meetings  may  be  filled  by  the  remaining  directors,  and 
appointments  thus  made  shall  be  valid  until  the  next  public  meeting.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  to  make  report  to  the  district  beard  of  the  names 
and  terms  of  office  of  persons  chosen  as  scTiool  directors,  and  also  such  other  action 
as  may  be  taken  by  the  meeting.  No  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  officer 
provided  for  in  this  act.  No  one  shall  be  chosen  a  director  who  is  unable  to  read 
and  write.  Should  the  people,  in  any  case,  fail  to  appoint  directors,  the  district 
school  board  shall  make  the  appointments. 

158.  At  the  same  meeting,  or  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  provision  shall  be  made 
by  such  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  for  the  current  contin'gent  expenses  of  the 
contemplated  school,  including  repairs,  fuel,  and  such  like,  but  not  including 
teacher's  salary,  furniture  and  apparatus ;  but  no  pupil  shall  be  excluded  from  attend- 
ance  upon  the  school  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  h^s  parent  or  guardian  to  contribute 
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to  these  current  expenses  :  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  prohibit  the  district 
school  board  from  making  contributions  in  whole  or  part  for  the  supply  of  these 
wants,  when  for  good  reasons,  and  especially  in  cases  of  general  poverty  among  the 
people  it  seems  proper  to  do  so.  Special  meetings  of  the  people  may  be  called  at  aoy 
time  by  the  chairman  or  secretary  on  the  application  of  any  five  citizens  residing  in 
the  district. 

1 59.  In  cases  where  sub-districts  have  been  made  to  include  territory  which  before 
belonged  to  other  districts,  either  in  or  out  of  the  county,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  district  school  trustees,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  sub-dis- 
tricting shall  have  been  completed,  and  before  any  apportionment  of  school  money 
shall  have  been  made,  to  take  a  census,  in  the  usual  form,  of  the  school  populatioo 
in  any  such  addition  of  territory.  Oae  copy  of  such  census  shall  be  famished  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  district  to  which  the  territory  has  been  added  and  another  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district  from  which  the  territory  has  been  taken ;  and 
after  the  correctness  of  the  census  shall  have  been  established,  due  report  thereof 
shall  be  made  to  the  county  superintendent,  or  superintendents,  concerned,  and  also 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  cases  where  the  school  population  of 
counties  is  affected ;  and  thereafter  all  apoortionments  of  school  money  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  results  thus  obtained. 

160.  The  teacher  for  each  *  school  district  shall  be  chosen  by  the  school  directois 
of  that  sub-district  from  among  those  licensed  by  the  county  supertintendent,  and  when 
chosen,  information  thereof  shall  be  communicated  to  the  board  of  district  school 
trustees,  which  shall  in  due  time  enter  into  contract  with  this  teacher.  The  compen- 
sation of  the  teacher,  so  far  as  drawn  from  public  funds,  and  also  the  time  of  opening 
and  closing  the  school,  shall  remain  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  district  school 
trustees  :  provided  that  this  board  shall,  when  practicable,  adopt  the  system  of  open- 
ing every  alternate  school  during  the  first  five  months,  and  the  remaining  schools 
during  the  second  five  months  of  the  school  year. 

161.  the  school  directors  shall  collect  and  apply  the  contributions  provided  for  in 
the  fifth  clause  of  this  section ;  shall  attend  promptly  to  any  repairs  needed  on  or 
about  the  school  house;  shall  make  known  to  the  district  boards  the  wants  of  the 
school  in  respect  to  furniture,  apparatus  and  other  appliances,  and  shall  do  all  in 
their  power  to  protect  and  improve  the  school  property  and  to  render  it  comfortable, 
decent  and  attractive.  They  shall  also  support  and  counsel  the  teacher,  and  do 
what  they  can  to  secure  justice  and  harmony  among  all  concerned.  They  shall  also 
do  what  they  can  to  secure  the  enrolment  and  regular  attendance  of  children  at 
school  and  to  promote  the  appreciation  and  desire  of  education  among  the  people. 

162.  Should  any  violation  of  the  school  laws  and  regulations  come  to  their  knowl- 
edge, or  any  practical  difficulties  occur  which  they  are  unable  to  control,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  af  the  directors  to  report  the  facts  promptly  to  the  district  board  of  trustees 
which  board  shall  continue  to  have  ultimate  power  and  authority  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  schools.  Moreover,  if  the  teacher  or  any  parties  residing  in  the  sub- 
district  shall  feel  aggrieved  respecting  the  acts  of  the  directors,  or  any  one  ot  them, 
or  by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  duty  or  improper  conduct  of  any  director,  such  teacher 
or  other  party  concerned,  shall  be  allowed  to  lodge  formal  complaint  before  the  dis- 

*  Erideotlj  this  meana  tvB-DiSTaicT.— S.  P.  I. 
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trict  board  against  such  director  or  directors,  and  if  the  district  board  shall  deem  the 
complaint  of  sufficient  importance,  it  shall  give  due  notice  to  both  or  all  parties 
affected  and  decide  the  complaint  upon  its  merits,  either  by  dismissing  it  or  lequiring 
some  change  of  action,  or,  if  it  seems  proper,  by  declaring  vacant  the  office  of  the 
director  or  directors  complained  of:  provided  that  to  either  party  is  hereby  reserved 
the  right  of  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  district  board  to  the  board  of  reference 
referred  to  in  second  clause  of  this  section. 

163.  This  act  shall  not  interfere  with  the  duties  and  authority  of  the  county  super- 
intendent in  respect  to  teachers  and  schools  as  heretofore  provided  by.  law.  Nor  shall 
this  act  be  considered  as  applicable  to  cities  or  towns  set  off  as  separate  school  dis- 
tricts, except  that  such  separate  town  districts  are  hereby  empowered  to  extend  their 
lines  beyond  the  corporate  limits  so  as  to  embrace  the  children  in  the  suburbs,  when 
the  school  boards  of  the  two  districts  affected  shall  agree  upon  the  same,  and  in  case 
of  disagreement  the  matter  shall  be  determined  by  appealing  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided ;  and  where  new  lines  have  been  thus  established,  the  apportionment  of  school 
money  to  the  said  districts  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  such  change. 

164.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  make  any  regulations  which 
may  be  needed  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

165.  Except  in  the  counties  of  Fairfax  and  Loudoun,  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
counties  in  which  the  county  school  board  shall,  after  due  consideration,  adjudge  its 
provisions  to  be  unsuited  to  its  county,  and  as  calculated  to  impair  the  successful 
working  of  the  public  school  system  therein  :  provided  further,  that  after  trial  ot  one 
year  of  the  operation  of  this  lav/  in  the  said  counties  of  Fairfax  and  Loudoun,  the 
county  school  board  of  either  county,  or  any  twenty  five  heads  of  families  whose 
children  have  attended  the  public  schools,  may,  if  in  their  judgment  the  operations 
of  this  law  be  deemed  injurious  to  the  interests  of  education,  apply  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  relief,  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  make  all  needful  inquiry  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  it  shall  have 
power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  either  to  confirm  the  law  in  its  operation,  or  to  sus- 
pend its  action  in  those  counties,  according  as  the  said  board  may  deem  best  for  the 
interests  of  the  public  education  therein. 

166.  The  act  approved  February  5th,  1875,  entitled  an  act  authorizing  the  division 
of  school  districts  into  sub-districts,  and  to  provide  for  the  management  of  the  public 
schools  therein,  is  hereby  repealed. 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 
1107  Main  Street  Riohmond, 

Special  Offers!  Twenty  Copies  of  ''The  Week's  Gurrenl''  for  ten  weeks  of  the  Spring  tenn,  oid;$l 

Thitif  Toar  chance,  if  yon  wlah  to  exp«r1ni««nt  in  yonr  •chool  with  a  good  Wbbklt  paper.  Ten  on 
tncrcaie  (bat  not  <iecrcaM»)  tb«  number  of  copies  at  the  tame  rate,  but  your  time  moat  expire  by  Jaai 
16th  next.    Do  not  expect  anything  Imt  the  regular  rate  after  tliat  dnte. 

We  have  faith  that  a  fUr  trial  of  the  paper  will  lead  to  ito  permanent  naa.  Send  caah  with  your  arte. 

THE    LOWER   GRADES. 

Do  70a  want  eome  f^-eib  and  good  reading  matter  for  the  oloM  of  the  year  for  your  lower  gnda? 
Bepilar  monotony-killera  and  eye-openem  I 

QJILY  $1.— rnrit  we  will  Mnil  yon  in  all  ISO  copiee  (morebnt  not  leas,  at  nmer»te)af 
IA8T  LlNiB  Tfor  rirrt  IU«d«T),  PRR8H  LBAY  KS  (Second  Reader),  and  8BN8K>RKADBR  (Pooitk 
Reader),  all  eignt-page  montblioA — Hnd  you  may  make  up  your  own  aMortment,  not  neking  for  las 
than  ten  copifv  alik**,  or  f«>r  more  tlian  flvr  montht  of  any  one  periodical.    Too  can  include  TOUllfi 

WIDE  AWAKB  (Third  Reader a  titteenpage  monthly,  by  countinf  it  as  doable  either  of  theothen 

for  the  same  money  yon  cnnnot  get  half  as  much  mntter  in  any  other  form. 

Please  be  definite  in  yuur  order  and  Mend  the  cash  with  it. 

For  your  beginners  yon  want  VAILE'.'^  PRIMARY  WORD  GASELcontainiog,  besides  a  fUI  sapf^ 
of  punctuation  marks  and  alphabet  cards,  three  copies  each  of  over  200  different  First  Reader  wordi 
on  separate  cardn.  in  a  cane.  A  most  ingenious  contrlTance  for  busy  work  in  learning  to  read.  Bsf- 
niar  price  11  00 :  $0.00  per  doc  A  trial  copv  sent  for  65  cents.  In  connection  with  eitber  of  the  sbore 
~    ■  a  copy  will  be  sent  for  40  cents     Address.  E.  O.  VAILE9  Oak  Park,  Chicago.  DL 
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TBE  LI6HT-Rn»lllll& 
DOMESTIC! 

This  cut  shows  the  Now  Style  ot 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  iDtrodocing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     Id  its  Mechanical 
Construction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  AttacbmeDto 
that  are  now  beine  placed  with 
each  •'  Domestic "  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has   thm. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "DomeB- 
tic"    more    than   ever,   withoot 
question,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Oomeatio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va- 


JOHNSON'S  GENERALCYCLOPiEDIA 

THE  eE!^T,  L  vTTEisfJT  AIVI>  CHEA.F>EST. 

THOROUGHLY  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 
A  work  specially  adapted  to  the  Family,  School  and  Office. 
Far  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued ;  contain- 
ing 1^600  pages;  new  and  beautiful  engravings;  copper-plate 
maps  of  each  State,  and  the  foreign  countries;  interest  and 
statistical  tables  ;  colored  charts,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  26  Asso- 
ciate and  7  Assistant  Editors,  with  contributions  from  emi- 
nent scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world  The  names  of  the 
vrriters  are  appended  to  their  articles,  a  feature  peculiar  to 
our  works  alone.  It  is  later  than  any  Cyclopsedia  published. 
Territory  is  fast  being  allotted.  Canvassers  are  making 
big  money  in  all  sections.     Secure  field  and  outfit  at  once. 

(  By  subscription  only.         )      Address, 

\  \  A.  J.  JOHIVSOIV  A  €0., 

(  Complete  in  two  volumes. )  1 1  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  wanted  in  every  county. 


Thousands  of  Mothers  Kill  their  Children! 

Sreiy  year,  or  impUnt  in  th«ir  bodies  seeds  of  Sliin  and  other  Disemtes,  by  using  impure  animal  fat 
soaps,  M\  of  minnUi  insects,  whose  life  is  not  destroyed  b>-  the  boiling  butget  into  and  poison  the  blood. 
MOTUKRS,  when  washing  your  HELPLESS  GHiLDiil£N,  ase  the  NATURAL  SOAP  cail*^ 


•GO-GO* 


A  PUKILT  VRGETABLE  SOAP  POWDER,  for  the  Tuili-t.  Bath  and  Nursery.    Prepared  from  Soap 
Berries  and  Bark  of  the  GO-GO  '  rt-e  of  the  East  Indies. 

iWhitPUN  and  softens  the  Hands.  Is  unrlTalled  for  Shanipooninir.  Cures 
Uandruff  Prevents  SIcin  Dis'ifes  Pr*  duces  a  Luxurious  Lather.  Has 
a  Delightful  FrHgnmce.  Gleans  Laces  Grandly ;  no  acids  or  alkalies.  Is 
(  heaper  than  ^otp.  H<  Id  \>y  Drufririst*,  Groct-rs  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealen. 
PRICE  6  CENTS,  i'l  Urge  Toilet  Cans  If  not  in  your  town,  will  be 
mailed  Free  PWAPFA»Pn  183  W.  Baltimore  ftreet, 
for  «&  cents  by  UHMUi-  OC  UU  ,  BALTIMuEE,  MD. 
TH0U8A  NDa  ofTESTIMONI  \  L8  from  Medical  Mt-n  and  others. 

The  ^<^^t '  ■■■■^■■■■B  an<l   ^lost 
Cheapest !  ■^HJ^flH^^^^H  Durable 

r//£  ONL  y  PERFECT BLAlKBOARD  SURFAl E,  TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!  MAKE  YOUR  O^N  BLACKBOARDS, 
The  material  is  sent  in  kegs  of  26,  AO,  100  and  200  lbs.  earh.  Can  be  applied  to  any  surface— brown 
mortar,  finished  walls  or  old  blackboards.  Ir  is  ^better  and  but  one-fifth  ihe  price  of  St  ne  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  costs  little  to  ship,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Superintendents  and  TeacherSi 
whereter  usc>d.    Send  for  full  descriptive  Circulars  and  ft-s  imooials. 

A.  H.  A  N IIRE IVN  A  C:0..  Manuf  rs  of  School  Furniture  &  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Strert,  New  York.  1  f  815  Arch  Sreet,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St..  Boston.       j  (  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
«9^  I.EXI!VGTOM,  CI^TCINNATI  AND  IiOUIS¥II.I.i:, -« 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 

SOUTHWEST,    WEST   AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

^75r.ASI3:iJSrC>TOiT  OITY,  R.XOI3:3^03iTID 

CHARL(jTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO\  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOTJISVILLE    ikIVD    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

Naiih¥llle,  Meniphls  and  Texas  Points. 

-TO- 
CINCINNATI.  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  btc 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  A  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailed   School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating^&c 
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MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen   Copies  of  these  remarkably  inieresting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  foIlDwing  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOciKAPHY,  54  cents. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |f. 28. 

MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 

MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (>ei  of  ci^hi).  ^10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Mjury  Pamphltt. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

IPAPPD  A  book  oflOO  pa«re8. 

;rnrb|\  The  bestbookforan 

iriiiriia,  a  advertiser  to   con* 

_  l"*iJziUSSenoed  or  otherwise. 
It  contains  lists  of  newspapers  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  advertising.  The  advertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  dollar,  finds  in  it  the  in- 
formation he  reqnireik  while  forhlm  who  will 
invest  one  hnndred  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  everv  requirement,  or  eon  be  made 
todoMolfy$ligM^anaeteeua^€Hrrioedaibyeor^ 
retpondtnee.  148  editions  have  been  Issued. 
Sent^  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
mSWSPAPBR  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
(10SpmoeSt.Printing House  Sq.),  New  York. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  VIRGZNIA. 

Beautiful  mountain  location.  Climate  unsurpassed.  Two  Courses  for  Degrees, 
also  Business  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Full  English  Course.  Spring  Normal 
Course.  French  and  German  spoken.  Instruction  thorough  and  practical.  Library 
16,000  volumes.     Best  Moral  and  Religious  Influences.     Five  churches  in  Salem. 

Expenses  for  Nin*'  Iff onfllS  (including  Tuition,  Board,  Fuel,  Lights, 
Washing,  etc.),  $149,  #176,  or  9^04. 

Increasing  patronage  from  many  Stales.   Thirty-Third  SeSSlon  begins 

Seplember  16th.    Catalogue  Free.     Address  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  PAIN- 
TER, Secretary  of  Faculty,  <.r  JULIUS   D.  DREHER,  President. 


LORILL  ARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tag;  Rose  Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered  ? 

OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AiDsr;:r,„"t:s: 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  $i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easier,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  slating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.     Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTT? 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThrouohoutThc  world 
GOLD  MEOAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION- 1878. 
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BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNOIY. 

Xatabllahed  in  18S7. 

Bap«rior  B«IU  of  Comptr  mmd  TWaaay 

with  th«  bMt  Botmrg  gawfiwft.  kr  Clvri«, 
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^loraw.  Ibwar  CU€t».  Me.  ^dl§  rmrmi. 

lUuiTMad  CMalQKW  wat  rm. 
Yajdouk  *  Tvc,  lOS  K.  M»l^  CiMMiC 


AMHERST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 


BBCIIBfB  on  M«a^ki7,  J«lj  Silu  and  contlno«s  flvu  « i< 
ofPORBieN  TXlieVAeM.  Twel¥«  Depart  in , 
in  Frkkch  on  Sundays.  Location  one  of  the  mnni  beautjfu 
S1S*##>    For  Information  and  proKramme,  addreba 

PROF.  W.   L.   NIONTACUE,  ANIHERST  COLLEGE,  AMHERST,  MAASS. 
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Ai^'ii^'TKPk'UtJt^  and  all  otbcr  ()im,fffn  M 
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J*i3drv*«    MFNK    A    CO,.    Offlcw 
J,MUUC4^.  ail  Bnwliraj,  Kair  York. 


McavrFET's 

Revised  Readers  and  Speller 

**  Many  series  of  Readers  have  appeared  since  the  Brst  publication  of  McGufifey's, 
but  McGuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  The  grading  of  McGuffey's  Readers  has  never  been  surpassed,  nor  has  the 
interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill 
of  *  reading  made  easy/  McGufifey's  Readers  stand  unrivalled  and  alone." 

Superior  Feature*  of  MoGufTey's  Revised  Series. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Consistent  use  of  the  most  familiar  system  of,  Diacritical  Marks. 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Script  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  of  each  book  of  the  Series^ 

5.  Greater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Matter  than  is  found  in  any  other  Series. 

More  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  writers^  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hunchred.  Illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 

7.  Typography,  Printing  and  Binding  of  unrivalled  excellenee. 

Extensive   XJse. 

McGuflfey*s  Readers  have  at  various  times  been  officially  adopted  or  recommended 
for  use  by  State  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly  one-half  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  in  general  use;  in  several  States  they  are  practically 
'  in  exclusive  use  in  all  the  schoob. 

McGinrPEY's  Revised  Readers  are  now  officially  adopted  or  authorized  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of 

VIRGINIA,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY, 

ARKANSAS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA, 

Also  adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 

Cfty  of  New  York,  City  of  CiochiDSttf,  City  of  flan  Francisco, 

City  of  Brooklyn,  Qty  of  Saint  Loois.  84.  Paiil  and  M Inaeapolla. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  Portland,  Me.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Columtnu,  0. 

PatenM»«  M.  J.  Topeka,  Kan.  Atlanta.  Oa.  Sandusky,  0. 

Oaiali»  Me.  Hyde  Park,  Man.  Dallas,  Texas.  Dayton,  O. 

Lewiston,  Me.  Joliet,  III.  '  '  ^alnesrille,  Tex.  Toledo.  O. 

Dntraqiiet  Iowa,  Springfield,  111.  Mnrfroesboro,  Tenn.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Burlington,  Iowa.  Charleston,  HI.  .  Meridian,  Miss.  Bvanaville,  Ind. 

Iowa  City.  IjeareDWorth,  Ks.  Oovlngton,  Ky.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Sedalia,  Mo.  Hutchinson,  Rs.  Lexington,  Ky.  Charlotte,  Mich. 

St.  Jowjph,  Ho.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Maysrille,  Ky.  Sturgls,Mich. 

Silver  Oft^,  N.  M.  Duluth,  Minn.  Charlotte,  M.  C.  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

AVD  THREB  THOUSAND  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
Adopted  for  more  than  One  Thousand  counties  and  Ten  Thousand  Townships  and 

Special  Districts.  _  j 

Bay's  New.  Arithmetics  and  Algebra.  Sdectic  United  States  History. 

Eclectic  School  GeoTetiy.  Eclectic  Primary  History. 

White's  New  Arithmetics.  Thalbeimei's  Historical  Series. 

'     Harvey's  Revised  arammart.  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing, 

Kldd's  New  Blocntlon.  Forforiger's  Drawing  Tablets. 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution.  Eclectic  Complete  Book-k4 

New  Eclectic  Geographies.  Eclectic  Physiology  and 

New  Sdectio  Penmanship.  Etc.,  Etc. 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue. and  Price  List  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series 
sent  on  application. 

Tan  Antwerp,  Bragg  A  Co.,  PnbllfiherSf  Cincinnati  A  Bf.  T. 


Barnes'  New  Readers. 

"THE  EDUCATIONAL  GEMS  OF  THE  DECADE.' 

Now  ready,  and  bj  Ikr  the  moet  beaatlfal  ^d  pmcttcal  set  of  School  Raaden  ever  placed  upon 
the  wiacational  markoL 

In  point  of  Bubject-m<itter,  gradation,  type,  iiliutrAtioiif,  paper,  binding,  and  in  erwy  other  eiKa- 
tial  feature  which  goes  to  make  np  tbc  vjut  Bsar,  these  booka  repreaent  emphatically  the  mnation 
in  school  book  literatare. 


Teacheri  and  School  Offlcert  contemplating  a  change  of  readers,  are  respectfoUy  inrited  to 

ngto  ( 

paid,  60  cents,  or  the  set  of  flye  books  for  $1.60,  to  teachers  for  axamination  only. 


eiamine  these  superb  Looks  before  deciding.    Specimen  pages  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  gtrntis,  to  aU 
Teachers  or  School  Officers  desiring  to  exaounewith  a  Tiew  to  introdnctlon.    Nos.  1,  S|andS,post- 


BARNBS'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

Two-Book  Cocbse,  Present  a  minimnra  of  theory  with  a  maxlmmn  of  practioe ;  adopt  tiie 
shortest  and  beat  methods:  language  cleac  and  exact. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Oompleta  Two  Book  Series,  with  latest  data,  beautlAil  maps,  new  standard  time,  «nd  all  other 
** modem  improyements."  Also  Just  oat,  Monteith's  "New  Physical  Oeogtaphy,"  $1.00, and  Moo- 
tilth's  *'  Boys'  and  QirU'  Atlas,*'  60  eta. 

SILLS'  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Practi^,  systematic  *nd  Gcxnplete.    Useless  Terbiage  eliminated    Sample  copy,  60  cents. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  text-books  ever  issued.  It  is  the  standard  in  Ohioa^o,  St.  Lovia, 
LoQisyille,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  more  than  a  thousand  other  leading  western  cities  and  towns. 
Sample  copy,  $1.00. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

A  Brief  History  of  Ancient,  MedisBTal  and  Uodern  Peoples,  In  one  yolume.  The  moat  fiMcfaiafing 
and  complete  Oeneral  History  published.    Sample  copy,  $1.60. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

Etiibrscing  Phil04ophy,  Physiolegy,  Cbcmlntry,  Zoolttgy,  Geology,  AMtronomy  and  Botany,  pre- 
sents tho  creiiin  of  the  re«ptK:tiye  studies;  and  the  treat'ueut  of  Che  sutijects  is  not  only  practical,  but 
fresh  and  interesting.    7  vols.    Sample  copy,  $1.00  each 

STEELE  S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Use  and  Kffects  of  Aloohdlio  IMoks  and  Narcotica.    Sditod  and 
endorsed  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  the  United  States.    Sample  copy,  $1.00.    The  same  abridged,  60  cents. 
Mm.  Hunt's  Hygiene  for  Young  People,  60  cents. 

WORMAN'S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 


Polio W8  the  *' Natural  Method,"  and  iqcludes  Oerm«n,  French  and  Spanish.  The  1st  and  2d 
Oermap  Books,  Ist  and  2d  French  Books,  and  Ist  Spanish  Books  giye  the  beet  introduction  to  thew 
languages  that  can  be  had. 

THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 

Comprises  more  than  three  hundred  publications,  presenting  text-bo<As  adapted  to  every  grade  of 
common  school  and  college  clssaes,  all  of  which  will  be  (bund  folly  descrtl)ed  in  our  New  DepcriptlTS 
Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application.  Correepondenoe  cordially  inTited.   Sample  pages  tno.    AddrM 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 

34  and  36  Madison  St.  Chicago,  |        11 1  and  1x3  William  St.  New  York. 


THE 


Educational  Journal  of  Virginia. 


Vol.  ZVI.  Eiohmond,  Va.p  July,  1885.  No.  7. 

Culture  by  Practice. 

[From  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Prof.  George  H.  White,  President  of  the  North- 
Eastem  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.] 

If,  then,  culture  comes  through  practice,  the  first  law  of  sound  ed- 
ucation is  repetition.  Repetitio  est  mater  studiorum.  He  who  fails  to 
realize  this  niay  be  very  learned ;  but  he  cannot  train  the  human 
mind.  The  feeblest  schools  are  those  which  attempt  everything,  dwell 
upon  nothing,  and  cover  the  school  and  college  curriculum  in  half  the 
usual  time.  A  teacher  in  such  a  school  once  said,  *'  One  year  suffices 
us  for  teaching  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Latin  ;  the  second  year,  we 
teach  the  literature,  and  the  third  year,  the  philosophy  of  the  lan- 
guage.*' But  at  the  end  of  three  such  years,  pupils  fail  utterly  to  meet 
any  reasonable  test,  either  in  the  translation,  syntax,  literature  or  phi- 
losophy of  the  Latin  language,  and  are  inferior  in  mental  training  to 
those  who  have  studied  a  single  year  under  wise  guidance  and  the 
usual  plan.  No  mental  habits  are  formed,  and  no  facts  or  sound  prin- 
ciples can  be  by  such  methods  instilled.  The  mind  is  made  an  omnium 
gatherum  of  such  facts  as  chance  to  find  a  lodgment  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  schools  are  those  in  which  repetition  is 
secured ;  in  which  a  subject  is  not  dismissed  as  soon  as  a  pupil 
is  able  to  recite  his  lesson,  though  slowly  and  with  difficulty  ;  a  week's 
time  obliterates  such  knowledge  ;  in  the  best  schools,  short  lessons  are 
given,  constant  reviews  held,  and  the  subject  finally  dismissed  only 
when  the  essential  parts  can  be  recited  with  readiness  and  unconscious 
ease.  To  secure  this,  is  to  release  the  pupil  from  bondage  to  the 
studies  which  have  been  completed,  and  to  leave  his  power  free  to 
pursue  further  studies  unhampered. 

Who  thinks  that  such  repetition  is  deadening  to  enthusiasm  ?  On 
the  contrary,  I  affirm  that  no  instruction  is  so  inspiring,  so  delightful, 
so  liberalizing,  as  that  of  the  experienced  teacher,  who,  with  a  firm 
grasp  of  central  truths,  makes  them  the  starting  point  of  all  his  teach- 
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ing  and  emphasizes  them  by  daily  and  hourly  repetition.  There  is  no 
skill  like  that  required  to  present,  in  a  new  light,  a  truth  half  under- 
stood by  the  pupil.  The  talent  which  can  hold  the  scholar's  attention 
only  by  filling  the  hour  with  new  and  marvelous  things,  is  of  quite  an 
inferior  order.  Who  is  the  grandest  preacher  of  righteousness  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  he  who  skips  about  from  subject  to  subject,  with  ^ntastic, 
original  views;  but  he  who  can  present  the  elementary  Gospel,  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath,  with  such  vividness  of  conception  and  freshness  of 
illustration,  that  it  sinks  more  deeply  into  the  hearer's  soul.  So  in 
teaching.  If  any  teacher  so  squeeze  the  juice  from  the  half- mastered 
truths  of  the  advance  lesson,  that  the  class  return  to  it  only  with  dis- 
gust, either  he  has  mistaken  his  calling  or  the  subject  is  not  wortb  a 
place  in  the  course.  Where,  then,  shall  originality  find  a  place  ip  re- 
views ?  Evidently,  in  illustration  and  application  of  truth  already 
learned.  The  pupil  has  not  begun  to  imagine  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
principles  acquired.  They  are  to  be  held  before  him  till  they  have 
impressed  themselves  indelibly.  And  it  is  the  supreme  test  of  wisdom 
to  know  when  the  boiling  point  is  reached. 

But,  who  shall  fidy  set  forth  the  skill  required  to  accomplish  this 
repetition  without  stultifying  the  pupil  ?  It  is  said  that  Agassiz  gave 
to  each  pupil  who  sought  his  instructions,  a  fish,  with  the  simple  direc- 
tion :  "  Study  it  and  report  to  me. ' '  At  the  end  of  a  day,  the  pupil 
returns  with  a  few  unimportant  facts.  *'  Study  it  another  day."  After 
another  day  of  languid  study  he  comes  again,  with  nothing  valuable. 
"  Study  it  another  day."  At  the  end  of  a  week  of  fruitless  study,  the 
pupil  begins  to  apply  himself  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  and  soon 
finds  that  in  that  fish  are  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
This  is  a  modern  scientific  method.  But  more  attractive  means  must 
be  devised  for  the  young  pupil.  To-day,  the  review  is  recited  orally; 
to-morrow,  it  is  written  upon  the  board  ;  again,  at  the  opening  of  the 
hour,  a  topic  is  assigned  to  each  pupil,  and,  after  a  little  reflection,  all 
recite  in  turn  ;  now,  the  pupils  question  each  other,  or  the  teacher, 
upon  the  review  ;  again,  the  class  is  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
contend  with  each  other  by  question  and  answer  ;  still  again,  the 
teacher  presents  the  review  from  a  new  standpoint ;  occasionally,  each 
pupil  is  required  to  state  and  illustrate  the  truth  which  he  regards  as  the 
most  important  he  has  learned  during  the  preceding  week;  and  so  in 
varied  forms,  all  that  has  been  learned  is  kept  constantly  passing  before 
the  mind.  That  which  is  of  little  worth  gradually  drops  out  of  sight, 
and  that  which  is  found  to  have  wide  application  expands  to  occupy 
its  proper  space  in  the  mind's  sphere. 
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Thus,  and  only  thus,  the  instructor  reaches  a  definite  impression, 
and  is  remembered  in  after  years  by  his  graduates,  as  one  who  taught 
something  so  well  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  escape  from  its 
influence,  nor  ever  have  desired  to  do  so. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  teach  the 
elements  of  Greek  syntax  ;  the  syntax  of  the  much-abused  Greek.  It 
is  possible  to  overwhelm  the  class  with  a  multitude  of  details ;  and  this 
is  generally  done  by  the  young  teacher.  But,  how  many  principles  of 
Greek  syntax  are  of  prime  consequence  ?  Perhaps  forty ;  and  these 
should  be  stated  in  the  recitation -room  a  dozen  times  each,  every  day 
in  the  week,  till  they  are  engrained  into  the  mind.  At  first  the  pupil 
sees  them  but  dimly,  and  states  them  timidly,  with  many  an  error  ; 
but,  day  by  day  he  repeats  them,  illustrates  them,  applies  them,  traces 
their  influence  through  Greek  sentences,  till  they  become  clear  and 
assume  a  permanent  place  in  his  thoughts  ;  they  stand  at  the  entrance 
of  his  mind  ;  they  challenge  every  sentence  which  passes  before  them; 
and  they  do  it  with  spontaneity,  making  the  least  possible  draft  upon 
the  will-power.  Not  this  alone  :  in  the  light  of  these  guiding  princi- 
ples, all  the  items  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  in  Greek  syntax  are  seen 
in  t  heir  true  relations ;  these  primary  ideas  become  the  magnets  around 
which  all  the  iron  filings  of  daily  recitations  arrange  themselves  in 
orderly  lines.  This  is  the  knowledge  which  is  power  and  prepares 
for  the  duties  of  life. 

What  shall  be  thought  of  the  method  which  makes  exceptions  as 
prominent  as  the  rules,  and  the  special  rules  as  conspicuous  as  the 
general  ?  Which  spends  time  with  the  young  on  contractions  in  mul- 
tiplication, of  casting-out  of  nines,  the  theory  at  the  basis  of  least  com- 
mon multiple,  the  Vermont  rule  for  partial  payments,  the  transform- 
ation of  repetends  and  alligation  alternate,  while  they  can  perform 
only  with  painful  difficulty  the  simplest  operations  in  fractions  Rather 
they  should  be  trained  to  perform  the  fundamental  operations  with 
ready  accuracy. 

Again,  our  proposition,  culture  by  practice,  suggests  the  corollary, 
that  every  important  truth  should  be  abundantly  illustrated  by  easy 
examples.  There  is  a  place  for  difficult  problems,  but  nothing  is  more 
discouraging  to  the  beginner,  who  hoH?  with  an  uncertain  grasp  the 
rule  just  learned,  than  to  find  that  the  second  example  turns  him  aside 
to  the  solution  of  a  puzzle,  which  bears  no  more  relation  to  the  rule 
than  a  newspaper  anagram.  He  started  upon  the  track,  but  the  very 
author  who  posed  as  his  friend,  placed  an  obstruction,  and  his  train  of 
thought  is  wrecked.     Easy  examples,  far  more  numerous  than  any  au- 
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thor  has  dared  to  imagine,  should  accompany  every  leading  precept  in 
all  studies.  Place  the  target  near,  in  a  calm  air,  till  thought  goes 
straight  to  the  mark  at  every  trial.  Not  till  then,  remove  the  mark  to 
a  distance  and  require  the  young  archer  to  make  allowance  for  the 
force  of  gravitation  and  a  strong  wind.  Some  text  books,  especially 
in  mathematics,  bear  evidence  that  this  demand  is  likely  to  be  m-  re 
fully  met  in  the  future. 

Another  corollary  :  It  is  the  positive,  not  the  negative,  which 
counts  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  habits.  Advise  criticism,  di- 
rect attention  to  f:iulty  methods  of  thought  in  the  pupil,  are  essential; 
but  pruning  is  not  the  teacher's  only  duty,  nor  is  it  his  chief  duty. 
Cultivate  a  vigorous,  active  growth  by  incessant  practice  in  right  think- 
ing, and  this  will  overwhelm  many  vicious  habits.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  child's  mind  a  vacuum  before  pouring  in  instruction. 
Make  it  easier,  by  mere  force  of  habit,  for  your  pupil  to  use  the  right 
expression  than  the  wrong  one. 

Lastly,  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  attempt  too  many  studies  in 
our  schools,  and  fail  to  secure  substantial  training  in  any  line.  The 
pursuit  of  any  study  to  the  extent,  merely,  of  securing  a  few  discon- 
nected facts,  may  have  a  certain  value,  but  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  means  of  culture.  The  pursuit  of  wide  knowledge  so  exclu- 
sively as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mental  habits,  is  of  course  repre- 
hensible. Is  it  not  a  fair  question  whether  the  limit  has  not  been  over- 
stepped in  the  modern  multiplication  of  studies? — Ohio  Sd,  Monikly, 


The  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  Common  Sohool. 

BY  COL.  WILLIAM  PRESTON  JOHNSTON. 

[Read  before  the  International  Congress  of  Educators,  held  in 
New  Orleans,  Feb.,  1885.] 

The  topic  of  this  paper  is  one  of  great  moment  in  our  educational 
system.  To  present  the  question  fully  would  require  more  time 
than  your  patience  or  the  limitations  of  the  occasion  would  readily 
allow,  but  there  are  some  obvious  points  which  occur  to  me  that 
may  do  something  toward  placing  the  subject  in  its  true  light. 

It  has  been  said — and  truly— that  universities  may  exist  where 
there  are  no  common  schools,  and  that  the  light  comes  from  above ; 
but  to  have  preceded  them  even,  and  to  have  made  them  possible,  is 
some  relation  at  least.     But  whether  the  common  schoob  are  the 
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intellectual  offspring  of  the  universities,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other 
countries,  or,  as  some  may  claim,  in  newer  communities,  the  univer 
sities  are  the  product  and  flower  of  the  common  schools,  they  deal 
in  both  cases  with  the  development  of  the  citizen,  the  one  beginning, 
and  the  other  finishing  his  education.  The  one  lays  the  foundation, 
the  other  sets  the  capstone  of  the  edifice.  What  is  a  university  ? 
It  is  an  institution  representing  the  best  learning  and  highest  teach- 
ing power  of  the  community  in  which  it  exists.  The  university  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  trivium  and  quadrivium,  taught  the  best 
of  what  was  then  known  ;  and  now,  though  they  fall  so  far  short  of 
their  full  scope  and  ideal,  they  are  still  the  citadels  of  science,  the 
strongholds  of  culture  and  high  thought.  They  constitute  that 
Capitolian  Hill  from  which  the  standards  of  the  Eternal  City  are 
carried  down  by  its  panoplied  legionaries  for  service  or  strife.  If 
the  common  school  is  the  starting  point,  and  the  university  the  close 
of  education,  they  certainly  have  a  connection  and  relation.  Let  us 
consider  what  this  is. 

Education  is  integral.  In  whatever  terms  defined,  it  is  a  prepar- 
ation of  the  younger  generation  by  an  older  for  the  work  of  life. 
Some  of  it  is  carried  on  in  the  streets — this  is  unconscious  educa- 
tion ;  some  in  the  shop  or  office — this  is  special.  The  last  of  all  is 
the  education  of  the  home,  which  combines  all  these.  What  is  then 
left  for  the  school-room?  Intellectual  training  is  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  whole.  It  has  monopolized  the  term  '*  education  " 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  influences,  because,  while  the  others  are 
more  or  less  implicit  or  indirect,  school  education  is  avowedly  and 
aggressively  informing,  instructively  educational  in  its  purpose  and 
methods.  It  is  the  preparation  for  life,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  by 
formal  and  didactic  methods.. 

Where  education  shall  begin,  and  how  far  it  shall  proceed,  and  by 
what  agencies  and  studies  it  must  be  carried  on,  will  depend  on  many 
circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  community  and  of  the  in- 
dividual. But  with  each  individual  mind  that  enters  on  this  forma- 
tive process,  the  progress  is,  while  it  lasts,  continuous.  We 
differentiate  time  by  day  and  night,  by  the  seasons,  by  years  and  by 
cycles,  but  time  itself  flows  on  past-our  landmarks  like  a  great  river. 
So  a  human  life  in  its  individuality,  its  continuity,  its  development, 
flowg  on  past  the  landmarks  we  would  set  up  for  it.  It  is  one.  It 
has  its  dawn,  its  prime,  its  matin  hour,  its  noon,  its  evening,  its 
gloaming,  its  final  shadows,  and  its  curtained  darkness  in  death ;  but 
it  is  day  till  the  night  comes.     It  is  one.     So  we  differentiate  the 
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long  day  of  educational  preparation  which  is  closed  only  by  the 
nightfall  of  death.  We  mark  it  off  into  spaces.  We  assign  this  to 
the  nursery,  and  that  to  the  kindergarten,  and  still  other  spaces  to 
more  advanced  education,  and  the  last  of  all  to  the  work  of  life. 
But  still  it  is  essentially  one  process— the  development  of  the  man. 

We  must  remember  that  all  the  agencies  we  employ  in  this 
process — common  school,  high  school,  college  and  university— are 
but  successive  mansions  in  our  Father's  house,  even  as  the  vestibule, 
the  ante  chamber  and  the  audience-hall  lead  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  throne,  from  which  is  the  effluence  of  all  light  and  knowledge. 

The  relation  of  the  university  to  the  common  schools  is  through 
the  high  school  and  the  college.  It  is  but  a  higher  link  in  the 
golden  chain  that  depends  from  above.  It  represents  the  highest 
phase  of  formal  school  education  If  any  higher  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered, it  will  still  belong  to  the  university.  The  comnfion  school, 
in  its  different  strata,  represents  the  lowest  phase,  and  likewise  the 
broadest  of  popular  education.  Between  them  are  the  high  school 
and  the  college.  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  report  which, 
though  printed  some  eighteen  months  ago,  has  not  been  published : 

"  The  educational  system  of  any  people  to  be  complete  must  con- 
stitute a  finished  and  homogeneous  structure.  It  should  be  a  pyra- 
mid, with  the  common  schools  at  its  base  and  the  university  at  its 
apex.  Such  is  the  much  admired  German  system  which  is 
consistent  with  itself  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Whether,  then, 
our  university  owes  its  existence  to  legislative  wisdom  or  private 
munificence  intended,  as  it  is,  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the 
public  education  of  the  State,  it  should  recognize  fully  its  relations 
to  every  other  part  of  the  educational  system  and  seek  to  bring  each 
and  all  into  that  harmony  which  will  insure  improvement.  It  is  both 
good  policy  and  wise  administration  to  plant  the  university  on  the  pop- 
ular affections  and  interests  and  to  aid  public  instruction  wherever  it  can 
be  safely  done.  Of  course  the  fundamental  principle  of  such  a 
policy  is  to  make  the  beneficence  of  our  work  as  real,  expansive  and 
manifest  as  human  fallibility  will  permit." 

In  the  first  report  I  made  as  president  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  in  December,  i88o,  I  set  forth  the  mutual  interdepen- 
dence of  all  the  parts  of  our  educational  system  and  the  urgent  need 
of  help  to  our  white  population  In  securing  its  blessing.  The  fol- 
lowing was  my  language  : 

**0n  the  free-school  system  of  education  rests  the  hope  of  the 
development,  if  not  of  the  preservation,  of  our  material  interests  and 
of  our  liberties  in  the  United  States.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
South,  and  in  no  State  has  it  greater  significance  than  in  Louisiana. 
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The  control  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  property,  of  the  subtlest 
questions  of  morals  and  law,  of  the  most  delicate  functions  of  polity, 
and  of  the  fundamentals  of  civilization  itself,  are  now,  perforce,  entrust- 
ed to  the  masses,  largely  made  up  of  ignorant  freedmen.  It  behooves 
the  State,  as  the  conservator  of  society,  to  use  every  power  and  en- 
ergy to  enlighten  this  dense  and  dangerous  darkness.  It  should 
extend  to  its  colored  citizens  the  benefits  of  education  and  lead  them 
to  a  higher  and  purer  plane  of  intelligence.  But  it  should  remember 
that  it  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the  white  race,  with  its  immemo- 
rial right  of  leadership,  for  its  ability  to  keep  pace  in  the  march  of 
civilization  with  happier  and  more  favored  commonwealths.  It 
should  not  withhold  nor  stint  its  hand  in  giving  to  equip  these  of 
its  sons  for  the  struggle  of  life.  To  this  end,  common  schools 
should  invite  the  humblest  of  its  citizens  to  learn  those  elements  of 
knowledge  which  should  be  the  general  heritage  of  freemen.  Higher 
schools  should  receive  generous  State  aid,  so  that  those  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  should  not  be  without  the  opportunity  of  advancing 
along  the  rugged  path  of  knowledge  ;  and,  crowning  the  public 
school  system  as  a  cap-sheaf,  the  most  fruitful  gift  of  this  benignant 
harvest  of  learning  should  be  the  university.  As  part  of  that  system 
and  its  culmination,  the  university  should  open  its  doors  freely  to  all 
who  aspire  to  the  higher  education.  It  ought  not  to  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  the  primary  school  or  of  the  high  school,  but  should  reserve 
its  energies  for  those  who  have  patiently  undergone  their  prelim- 
inary training.  These  it  should  foster  with  the  most  sedulous  care 
and  the  university  should  be  the  nursery  of  the  teachers  of  our 
public  schools.  From  its  walls  yearly  should  go  forth  men  fully 
equipped  by  training,  general  information  and  special  instruction  in 
the  best  methods  of  the  normal  school,  which  has  its  greatest  effi- 
ciency as  a  branch  in  a  university.  These  men  should  constitute 
that  army  of  schoolmasters  who  are  to  banish  ignorance  in  Lou- 
isiana.'' 

A  king  of  Sparta,  when  asked  where  were  its  walls,  pointed  to 
his  soldiers  and  replied,  "  These  are  the  walls  of  Sparta,  and  every 
man  of  them  is  a  brick.'*  So  in  the  great  edifice  of  popular  educa- 
tion, every  human  soul  in  the  community  should  be  built  into  the 
solid  structure,  in  its  place,  at  base  or  at  summit,  so  that  all  may 

see  that 

"  The  castle  is  the  king's  alone, 

From  turret  to  foundation-stone." 

But  if  the  university  and  the  common  schools  represent  successive 
phases  of  a  man's  development,  they  should  not  do  the  same  work. 
One  deals  with  the  multitude,  with  a  mighty  host,  the  levy  en  masse, 
who  go  out  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  These  have  but  a  brief  time 
for  disciplined  drill.  In  it  they  can  learn  but  a  few  things  well,  but 
if  these  are  learned  very  well,  as  they  may  be,  they  are  a  great  help 
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in  the  life  of  the  learner ;  they  are  sufficient  for  his  purposes  as  a 
private  in  the  grand  army ;  and,  as  in  a  truly  constituted  army  every 
private  may  carry  a  marshal*  s  baton  in  his  knapsack,  so  in  a  free 
country  every  citizen,  with  this  start,  has  his  chance,  if  ability, 
courage  and  good  fortune  are  with  him.  But  though  the  high  school 
and  the  college  afford  the  training  that  fits  men  to  be  officers  in  this 
army,  neither  they  nor  the  university  can  make  generals  of  them, 
even  though  it  had  a  power  to  commission  as  such. 

«  A  prince  may  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that, 
But  an  honest  man's  above  his  might, 
Guid  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that." 

The  king  who  creates  a  peer  cannot  make  a  gentleman.  The 
school  cannot  make  a  scholar,  because  it  does  not  furnish  brains  to 
its  pupils.  The  university  creates  the  Hite  corps  of  culture,  the 
engineers  of  thought.  I  would  have  the  approaches  to  it  not  along 
a  narrow  declivity  ;  but,  with  its  wide  gates  thrown  open  to  every 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  it  should  welcome  every  comer  whose  facul- 
ties and  powers  are  trained  for  service  on  the  field  of  life.  The 
university  fits  him  for  still  more  difficult  achievements. 

The  common  school,  then,  gives  the  elementary  education.  The 
secondary  school  should  begin  the  work  of  differentiation  in  courses 
of  study,  which  branch  out  as  you  rise  in  the  scale  through  high 
school  and  college  to  the  university,  where  the  work  becomes 
special  and  professional.  The  common  school  gives  the  general 
education,  the  secondary  schools  the  higher  education  and  the  uni- 
versity the  highest  of  all. 

But  the  university  has  still  another  function,  whatever  may  be  its 
restriction  in  a  highly  specialized  system,  like  the  Prussian.  Here 
it  has  much  work  to  do  which  may  be  called  supplementary — work 
which  is  not  done  and  cannot  be  done  by  primary  or  secondary 
schools,  for  lack  of  means  or  other  sufficient  cause. 

Permit  me  to  quote  myself  again  : 

*'  If  education  has  been  correctly  defined,  and  the  university 
represents  its  highest  phase,  the  question  naturally  arises.  Where 
does  this  phase  commence?  In  a  highly  organized  society,  the 
whole  work  of  education  may  be  regularly  distributed  to  the  primary 
school,  the  high  school,  the  college  and  the  university,  with  the  aid  of 
professional,  technical  and  other  special  schools.  But  in  America, 
and  especially  in  the  South,  we  must  do  what  we  can,  not  what  we 
would.     The  university  is,  without  exception,  obliged  to  perform  the 
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duties  of  the  college,  and  generally  of  the  high  school  also.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  this  if  such  an  institution  grasp  the  whole 
problem  in  its  entirety  and  yet  recognizes  the  essential  difference 
between  the  spirit  and  methods  of  its  lower  and  higher  departments. 
A  university  may  begin  where  its  circumstances  and  the  condition  of 
its  people  require,  so  only  that  it  shall  not  close  its  work  without 
offering  its  students  those  chartered  rights  to  liberal  knowledge,  that 
emancipation  of  thought  which  is  the  true  key-note  of  academic 
freedom  and  university  life.  That  this  is  not  the  idea  of  the  German 
university,  I  admit.  That  idea  involves  a  complete  severance  of  the 
gymnasium  or  college  from  the  university.  But  forms  and  ideas 
must  yield  to  actual  conditions  ;  and  much  as  it  would  shock  a  Ger- 
man university  professor  to  tell  him  so,  I  am  sure  that  for  the  teacher 
himself  it  is  a  higher  discipline  to  be  able  and  compelled  to  teach  in 
both  the  university  and  the  college  than  in  either  alone.  If  a  higher 
discipline,  then  a  higher  man  is  the  outcome ;  and  though  the  direct 
results  may  be  less  obvious,  the  indirect  evolution  of  all  concerned 
should  be  larger." 

Now  let  me  illustrate  from  our  work  here.  If  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  will  quote  from  the  report  already  cited  as  made  to  my  Board, 
as  to  one  of  the  functions  of  a  university :  "A  university  should 
combine  in  its  work  three  objects — the  higher  education  of  the 
young,  the  extension  of  the  area  of  original  research,  investigation 
and  discovery  and  the  elevation  of  the  public  tone  and  culture. 
This  last  is  done  in  part  unconsciously  and  without  any  direct  effort." 
(The  speaker  then  showed  how  it  was  effected  through  the  influence 
of  the  faculty  and  alumni  and  through  the  influence  of  a  free  public 
Hbrary,  offering  and  opening  its  benefits  to  all;. 

This  is  true  also  of  art  galleries  and  museums.  The  museum  is 
the  workshop  of  the  scientist  and  the  kindergarten  of  the  people. 
It  teaches  natural  science  without  a  master.  The  most  direct  method 
of  reaching  the  popular  mind,  however,  is  through  popular  lectures. 
Conducted  by  able  men  they  awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  many 
breasts  and  diffuse  important  information.  This  is  said  to  be  a 
difficult  community  to  read)  by  this  method.  But  if  free  and 
guaranteed  by  the  university,  and  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
community,  it  will,  after  a  while,  become  the  habit  and  perhaps  the 
fashion  to  attend  them.  This  university  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
raise  the  popular  intelligence  by  free  lectures  on  physiology  and 
hygiene  and  by  free  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  to  teachers 
and  in  night  classes  for  the  benefit  of  mechanics  and  others. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  I  wish  to  allude  to  in  a  paper  which 
professes  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  subject  merely.     It  is  the  re- 
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iterated  demand  of  this  or  that  educator  for  a  university  or  a  college 
to  adopt  his  standard  of  scholastic  orthodoxy.  You  shall  follow 
this  method  or  that  method,  or  issue  only  this  degree,  and  for  such 
and  such  courses  of  study ;  otherwise,  you  are  schismatic,  heretical, 
out  of  the  ring.  This  is  all  nonsense.  Who  shall  fix  the  standards? 
Certainly  not  those  who  are  changing  color  as  fast  as  the  forest 
leaves  when  the  frost  comes.  Education  in  America,  in  the  world, 
is  growing.  It  is  feeling  the  full  consciousness  of  its  own  expanding 
power.  It  has  burst  its  shackles.  It  feels  its  strength.  The  great 
danger  now  is  that  in  the  consciousness  of  new-found  powers,  it 
may  waste  its  energies  in  wrong  directions ;  that  it  may  forget  the 
wisdom  of  the  past.  But  while  so  much  is  tentative,  while  new  prob- 
lems are  presented  daily  for  our  solution,  we  must  beware  of  a 
slavish  adoption  of  models.  To  do  a  thing  merely  because  it  has 
been  done  somewhere  else  is  the  worst  reason  that  can  be  assigned 
unless  we  can  show  that  the  situations  are  exacdy  the  same.  You 
may  make  your  coat  of  the  same  material  as  another  man's  because 
he  commends  its  texture,  but  you  will  have  it  cut  to  fit  yourself  and 
not  by  his  pattern.  So  we  must  adapt  our  educational  institution  in 
each  particular  case  to  our  own  wants  and  not  another's. 

Solon  made  not  the  best  code,  but  the  best  code  for  the  Athenians. 
In  arranging  our  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  we  have  to  diagnose 
the  case,  as  the  doctors  say.  All  the  circumstances  must  be  studied. 
We  must  do  the  best  we  can,  not  the  best  we  would.  In  striving 
after  ideals  it  is  not  well  to  forget  that  we  are  of  the  earth — earthy. 
If  we  have  a  university  or  a  system  of  private  high  schools  and  no 
common  schools  it  is  well  to  regard  the  former  in  framing  the  latter. 
If  the  reverse  is  the  case  we  must  build  on  the  public  schools.  In 
either  case  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  social  culture  and  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  people  for  whom  we  legislate.  In  a  word, 
we  should  use  a  little  common -sense ;  and  we  need  not  be  discouraged 
in  either  common  school  or  university  organization  if  we  fall  fer 
short  of  our  hopes  and  plans  and  ideals.  Experience  teaches  that 
such  is  the  common  lot  ;  and  if  we  are  more  fortunate* a  wise  humil- 
ity will  lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  is  due  more  to  luck  than  manage- 
ment ;  or  to  express  the  thought  more  truly  and  exactly  that 
Providence  has  favored  us  beyond  our  deserts.     For 

**  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes." 

In  a  word,  then,  I  may  say  that  a  direct  relation  exists  between 
the  university  and  the  common  schools  as  successive  phases  of  edu- 
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cational  development  through  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
and  that  the  relation  should  be  recognized  in  the  organization  and 
development  of  each ;  and,  moreover,  that  where  circumstances  re- 
quire it  the  university  should  do  all  necessary  supplementary  work 
within  its  power. 


Manual  Training  in  the  Fublio  Schools. 

Some  ten  years  since,  Jesup  W.  Scott  and  Susan  Scott  bequeathed 
to  the  city  of  Toledo,  for  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical arts,  a  very  valuable  estate.  Much  of  the  property  so  generously 
dedicated  to  the  opening  of  a  new  educational  department  was  in 
real  estate,  and  consequently,  owing  to  hard  times,  it  could  not,  for 
some  time,  be  converted  into  ready  money  without  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice. Lately,  however,  times  have  become  brighter,  and  within  the 
past  two  years,  the  trustees  of  the  Manual  Training  School  have  dis- 
posed of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estate.  In  consequence  of 
their  judicious  management,  the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School 
was  formally  opened  on  the  first  of  October,  1884.  By  the  terms  of 
the  will,  the  school  is*  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  thirteen  directors  chosen  by  the  Common  Council  of  this 
city.  The  University  Board  has  also  power,  whenever  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  them,  to  levy  a  yearly  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
— this  tax  not  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  a  mill.  At  present  this  depart- 
ment is  in  the  High  School  building,  but  a  separate  building  is  being 
erected  for  them  now,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first 
of  September.  This  new  edifice  is  on  the  High  School  grounds,  and 
will  be  large  and  commodious.  Among  other  desirable  features  it 
will  contain  a  black-smith' 3  shop,  machinery  department  and  facili- 
ties for  pounding  brass  and  carving  wood.  The  school  is  made  an 
emphatic  assistant  of  the  High  School.  It  is  a  well-known  and  deeply- 
deplored  fact,  that  many  pupils  leave  school  before  they  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  grammar  grades.  The  Manual  Training 
School  aims  to  keep  these  scholars  in  school.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
enter  this  department  unless  he  be  a  regularly  enrolled  pupil  of  the 
public  schools ;  furthermore,  no  one  can  enter  unless  he  has  reached 
the  senior  grammar  grade.  The  result  of  these  wise  provisions  is 
easily  foreseen.  The  boys  are  eager  to  try  the  new  work  which  ap- 
pears so  fascinating  to  them  and  will  try  it.  I  know  of  at  least  three 
boys  who  completed  the  work  of  the  senior  grammar  grade  last  year 
and  who  then  decided  to  leave  school.     The  Manual  Training  Depart- 
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ment  was  opened  ;  those  three  boys  wished  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
advantages  which  it  offered,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  High 
School  pupils  this  year,  instead  of  being  mere  loafers  on  the  street 
comers.  The  courses  in  the  Manual  Department  and  in  the  High 
School  are  complete  in  themselves.  One  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
other.     The  full  amount  of  work  must  be  performed  in  each  place. 

The  question  may  be  asked  **Are  not  the  pupils  overworked?" 
Most  certainly  they  are  not.  One  work  aims  at  physical  develop- 
ment, the  other  at  mental.  Each  is  a  change  of  occupation  and  con- 
sequently a  rest.  There  is  little  danger  of  any  boy  overworking  him- 
self. By  nature,  the  average  boy  is  energetic  and  active  :  often  it 
seems  as  if  he  had  solved  the  puzzling  problem  of  perpetual  motion. 
If  he  is  not  furnished  with  some  legitimate  employment  which  will 
enable  him  to  work  off  his  superfluous  vitality,  he  will  find  some  oc- 
cupation for  himself,  and  his  selections  will  not  always  be  the  most 
desirable  possible.  Base-ball  and  rowing  matches  are  perhaps  the 
least  objectionable  employment  to  which  the  active  boy  with  plenty  of 
leisure  resorts.  Yet  even  these  are  productive  of  no  substantial  know- 
ledge, and  produce  no  physical  development  which  could  not  far  bet- 
ter be  secured  at  the  carpenter's  bench  or   iq  the   machine   shop. 

Here  then,  are  already  two  important  points  which  are  attained 
through  the  influence  of  the  Manual  Training  School.  In  the  first 
place,  the  pupils  are  kept  in  school  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
In  the  second  place,  the  wide  awake,  restless  scholar  is  furnished 
with  entertainment  and  yet  profitable  recreation.  The  experiment  in 
Toledo  justifies  the  assertation  that  the  regular  lessons  will  not  be 
neglected.  Some  of  our  best  scholars  are  those,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  High  School  work,  are  also  taking  the  course  in  the  Man- 
ual Training  Department.  Two  or  three  boys  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  do  the  regular  school  work  last  year,  are  now  pursuing  the  two 
courses.  They  themselves  assert  that  their  health  is  much  better  now 
than  heretofore,  and  that  they  come  from  their  workshop  to  their 
studies  feeling  much  fresher  and  brighter  than  formerly.  Again,  there 
is  everywhere  a  demand  for  skilled  labor.  A  New  England  manu 
facturer  stated,  a  short  time  since,  that  it  would  be  far  easier  for  him 
to  get  a  clerk  in  his  counting  room  capable  of  making  a  fair  translation 
of  the  Iliad  or  ^Eneid  than  it  would  be  to  secure  a  workman  in  his 
factory  capable  of  running  his  machinery.  The  country  is  overrun 
with  book  keepers.  A  few  months  since,  a  Boston  firm  advertised  for 
a  book  keeper  at  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per  year.  In  three 
days  the  firm  had  received  three  hundred  applications.     In  the  same 
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city  a  few  days  later,  a  well-known  manufacturer  advertised  for  a  skilled 
workman  to  take  charge  of  one  of  his  factories.     In  a  week  he  had 
received  only  three  application^,  and  the  salary  promised  was  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  The  conclusion  is  clear.  The  American  youth  of  to- 
day has  a  strong  distaste  for  manual  labor,  and  invariably  seeks  what 
are  sometimes  called  the  '*  kid-glove  professions. '*     Such  positions 
are  consequently  overcrowded  and  underpaid.     Meantime,  the  demand 
for  skilled  workmen  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.     The  Manual 
Training  School  will  teach  the  boy  the  true  dignity  of  labor,  and  will 
develop  his  mechanical  genius,  if  he  possesses  any.     Through    this 
medium  we  shall  secure  competent  and  intelligent  mechanics.     Some 
of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  wealthier  families  here  have  developed  un- 
mistakable talent  in  this  direction   and  aver  their  determination   of 
making  it  their  life  work.     Here  is  another  thing  which  the  Manual 
Training  School  accomplishes.     Again,  it  teaches  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision, qualities  which  every  pupil  should  possess,  no  matter  what  his 
occupation  in  life  may  be.     To  illustrate:  A  boy  is  required  to  make 
a  box  of  certain  specified  dimensions.     Exactly  enough  material  is 
given  to  him  to  make  the  box.     An  error  of  a  twentieth  part  of  an 
inch  in  his  measurement  will  ruin  his  box.      He  must  then  apply  for 
more  material  and  on  every  such  application  twenty  per  cent,  is  de- 
ducted from  his  weekly  average.     The  Manual  School  is  for  girls  no 
less  than  for  boys,  and  some  of  the  finest  work  done  in  mechanical 
drawing  this  year  has  been  done  by  the  girls  of  the  class.     Next  year 
there  will  be  additional  facilities  for  them,  but  at  present  the  quarters 
are  somewhat  crowded,  and  both  girls  and  boys  have  necessarily  been 
refused  admittance  to  the  school.     By  careful  management  the  classes 
can  be  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  the  two  schools  shall  not  clash. 
Each  pupil  works  three  hours  a  day  in  the  Manual  School ;  two 
hours  being  devoted  to  shop  work  and  one  hour  to  drawing.     The 
school  is  open  from  8  :oo  a.  m.  until  5  :oo  P.  M.     As  the  boys  have  no 
study  time  in  school,  it  follows  that  they  must  prepare  their  lessons  in 
the  evening,  instead  of  being  at  liberty  then  to  roam  the  streets  and 
form  pernicious  frendships.     There  is  a  stri(:t  rule,  that  whoever  falls 
below  the  required  standard  of  the  High  School  shall  immediately 
be  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  the  Manual  Training  Department. 
This  rule  has  a  very  salutary  effect. 

Again,  there  are  some  scholars  who  have  no  special  aptitude  for  many 
of  the  regular  studies  of  the  public  schools  ;  they,  therefore,  see  their 
classmates  ranking  higher  than  they  do ;  they  become  discouraged  ; 
lose,  in  a  measure,  their  self-respect  and  grow  listless  and  uninterested. 
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In  the  manual  school  they  may  develop  unsuspected  talent  and  fer 
surpass  their  classmates.  Their  self-esteem  will  revive  and  once^fain 
they  will  become  interested  and  animated.  It  is  impossible,  in  ibe 
limits  of  a  brief  article,  to  fully  outline  the  aims  and  scope  of  the  man-  • 
ual  school.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
powerful  aid  to  higher  education,  and  that  the  influence  it  exerts  is 
beneficent  and  wide-reaching.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  schools 
doing  too  much  for  those  under  its  control.  Every  large  city  expends 
hundreds  of  thousands  each  year  for  the  support  of  criminals  and  the 
improvident.  Let  America  do  as  much  for  the  children  of  the  provi- 
dent as  she  does  for  the  two  classes  just  mentioned,  and  crime  and  pau- 
perism will  soon  cease  to  stain  our  national  honor.-- Educational  News. 


The  Culture  Value  of  Soienoe. 

BY  A.  R.  SPRAGUE. 


That  the  chief  purpose  of  education  is  to  acquire  correct  mental 
habits,  is  a  proposition  few  will  dispute.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  to  a  true  culture  discipline  is  indispensable.  He,  only,  who  has 
acquired  mental  power,  has  obtained  real  education.  These  state- 
ments are  so  rarely  questioned  that  they  no  longer  require  argument 
The  debatable  ground,  however,  is  found  as  we  advance  with  the 
purpose  of  testing  by  these  maxims  the  various  methods  of  teaching 
together  with  the  studies  pursued. 

Discussion  concerning  tl^e  respective  claims  of  Mathematics  and 
English  Literature ;  the  established  methods  of  teaching  language 
and  the  "Natural  Method,'*  now  so  favorably  regarded  by  many 
eminent  teachers ; — these  and  many  similar  questions  are  occupying 
the  thoughts  of  earnest  men  and  women.  The  value  of  training  in 
science  is  perhaps  less  often  controverted  than  is  that  of  any  other 
single  department  of  school  work,  but  the  highest  good  which  it 
brings  to  the  faithful  student  is  sometimes  overlooked.  Society  is  to- 
day, indebted /ar  less  to  science  for  the  material  improvements  it  has 
wrought. — for  the  myriad  wonders  accomplished  by  electricity  and 
steam,  than  it  is  for  the  truthfulness,  tolerance  and  patience  which 
render  life  endurable.  To  the  growth  of  these  elements  of  character 
the  study  of  science  contributes  in  no  slight  degree. 

The  scientific  spirit  is  not  dogmatic ;  it  is  essentially  a  tolerant  spirit. 
True  science  must  constantly  say,   *  *  We  do  not  know ;   this  theory 
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is  not  yet  proven.  This  hypothesis  seems  plausible,  but  further  in- 
vestigation may  warrant  a  different  conclusion/'  Science  is  looking 
towards  the  truth,  **  as  they  that  watch  for  the  morning.**  How  else, 
then,  can  the  mind  be  so  effectually  trained  to  banish  prejudice  ? 
For  the  first  qualification  of  the  successful  student  of  science  is 
this:  that  his  judgment  shall  be  unbiased  by  any  previous  conception 
or  theory.     Every  earnest  glance  at  nature  is  disciplinary. 

Such  a  power  of  unbiased  judgment  is  the  ideal  of  the  worthy 
student  of  science,  and  one  that  powerfully  influences  his  character. 
Hence  it  follows  that  in  their  chosen  department  no  class  of  men 
are  more  absolutely  truthful  than  men  of  science.  To  be  convicted 
of  the  wilful  mis-statement  of  fact  is  to  be  thrust  without  the  pale  of 
respectful  fellowship.  Thus,  society  has  become  accustomed  to  trust 
implicitly  the  statements  of  facts  observed  by  scientific  men.  however 
it  may  be  disposed  to  regard  their  speculative  utterances. 

And  then  what  patience  is  required !  The  astronomer,  spending 
laborious  months  and  years  upon  computations  which  can  be  of  no 
service  for  centuries,  but  which  then  may  be  of  inestimable  value  ; 
the  chemist,  repeating  a  test  for  the  twentieth  time,  with  the  hope,  at 
each  repetition,  of  eliminating  some  possible  error;  —  what  grander 
discipline  in  patience  than  such  pursuits  afford?  All  these  influences 
make  for  character. 

Another  important  effect  of  science  training  is  observed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  analytic  habit  of  mind.  The  untrained  intellect  is 
apt  to  regard  the  result  only,  having  but  little  power  to  differentiate 
the  forces  which  produce  it.  Thus,  a  failure  at  one  time,  a  success  at 
another,  provoke  no  inquiry  into  a  possible  change  in  some  of  the 
conditions.  Not  thus  are  the  facts  regarded  by  the  mind  whose  habit 
of  thought  is  controlled  by  scientific  study.  Such  an  one  has  been 
trained  to  look  for  sources  of  error  in  each  experiment  by  which  he 
is  seeking  the  cause  of  a  particular  result.  An  excellent  illustration 
of  this  is  found  in  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  the 
progress  of  his  investigation,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
position of  water. 

Davy  was  persuaded  that  water  consisted  solely  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, and  that  the  acid  and  alkali  which  appeared  at  either  pole 
were  merely  adventitious  products.  But  the  opinion  was  worth 
nothing  until  supported  by  facts,  and  he  proceeded  to  investigate. 
In  his  first  experiment  his  glass  tubes  were  connected  by  an  animal 
membrane,  and  he  therefore  suspected  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  and 
fixed  alkali  came  from  the  salt  contained  in  this.  He  then  connected 
the  tu  bes  with  carefully  washed  cotton  fibre  and  found  the  water  at 
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one  pole  still  strongly  acid,  although  not  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  alkali  appeared  as  before.  It  then  occurred  to  him  that,  as  alkali 
was  used  in  the  making  of  glass,  possibly  the  electric  current  decom- 
posed the  alkali  from  the  tubes.  For  these  he  substituted  cups  of 
agate  which  he  knew  had  no  alkali  in  its  composition.  Again  the  test 
paper  shows  the  same  result.  Still  he  reasoned  -that  possibly  the 
troublesome  products  might  come  from  some  impurities  adhering  to 
the  agate,  and  for  these  he  now  substituted  cups  of  gold,  but  with  the 
same  result.  Who,  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  would  not  have 
concluded  that  the  acid  and  alkali  were  products  of  the  water?  But 
Davy  knew  that  he  had  not  yet  eliminated  all  chances  of  error.  He 
now  turned  to  the  water  which  he  was  using.  It  was  distilled  water, 
but  he  thought  it  possible  that  some  impurities  had  been  carried  over 
in  the  process  of  distillation.  Following  this  thought,  he  evaporated 
a  quart  of  this  water  in  a  silver  dish  and  obtained  seven -eighths  of  a 
grain  of  dry  residue.  This  he  added  to  the  small  amount  of  water  in 
his  gold  tubes  and  repeated  his  test.  The  proportion  of  acid  and 
alkali  was  sensibly  increased.  At  last  it  would  seem  that  he  had  found 
the  source  of  the  impurities.  But  he  was  not  content  to  leave  such  an 
inference  unverified.  He  repeatedly  distilled  the  water  in  a  silvo* 
alembic  until  it  left  absolutely  no  residue  upon  evaporation  ;  and  then 
with  water  which  he  knew  to  be  pure,  and  contained  in  vessels  of  pure 
gold,  which  could  acquire  no  taint,  he  repeated  the  well-tried  experi- 
ment. He  dipped  his  test  paper  into  the  water  near  the  positive  pole 
and  found  it  still  decidedly  acid.  He  dipped  the  paper  into  the  water 
by  the  negative  pole,  and  the  water  was  yet  strongly  alkaline.  Not 
dismayed,  he  examined  the  alkali  of  the  last  experiment  and  found  it 
not  a  fixed  alkali,  as  soda,  but  the  volatile  ammonia.  This  satisfied  him 
that  the  fixed  alkali  came  from  the  impurities,  an  opinion  confirmed 
by  repeating  the  experiments  wit*'  pure  water  in  the  agate  and  glass 
cups.  He  now  suspected  that  the  air  was  the  source  from  whence 
were  derived  the  perplexing  substances.  Therefore  he  performed 
the  experiment  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  but  still  the  acid  and  alkali 
reappeared.  But  he  knew  that  the  air  pump  does  not  completely  ex- 
haust the  air;  and,  finding  the  acid  and  alkali  much  diminished,  he  re- 
peatedly filled  the  receiver  with  hydrogen,  until  he  felt  sure  that  all 
of  the  air  was  washed  out.  For  twenty-four  hours  he  then  permitted 
his  battery  to  act  upon  the  water  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  hydrogen. 
Then  he  dipped  his  test  paper  into  the  water  by  the  positive  pole 
and  drew  it  forth  with  its  color  unchanged;  there  was  no  trace  of  acid. 
A  like  test  at  the  negative  pole  showed  that  there  was  no  alkali. 
He  had  at  last  the  truth  he  was  seeking. —  Wis.  Journal  of  Education^ 
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The  Distinotive  Principles  of  Normal  School  Work. 

BY  ALBERT  G.  HOYDEN,  A.  M.,  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 

"  A  normal  school  is  an  institution  for  the  education  of  teachers'' 
(  Webster!)  It  is  not  an  attachment  to  a  high  school,  to  an  academyi 
or  to  a  college,  but  an  institution  in  itself,  *'  having  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,*'  equipped  with  the  corps  of  teachers,  the  course  of 
studies,  and  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object.     Its  sole  work  is  the  education  of  teachers. 

**A  thing  is  normal,"  according  to  Webster,  "when  strictly  con- 
formed to  those  principles  of  its  constitution  which  mark  its  species.' ' 
Tried  by  this  test,  the  education  of  the  child  and  the  teacher  is  nor- 
mal when  strictly  conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  and  rational 
nature  of  man.  An  institution  whose  purpose  is  to  educate  teachers 
according  to  this  standard  is  properly  called  a  normal  school.  Its 
purpose  determines  the  class  of  schools  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  ex- 
cellence depends  upon  the  quality  of  its  work. 

The  teacher  has  the  organization,  the  teaching,  and  training  of  the 
school  committed  to  his  hands.  He  directs  and  controls  the  activ- 
ities of  the  children  while  they  are  forming  habits,  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  character.  He  should  be  able  to  train  the  child  in  the 
right  use  of  all  his  powers. 

The  distinctive  work  of  the  normal  school  is  to  educate  the  teacher 
according  to  the  normal  standard.  To  this  end  the  normal  student 
must  have  as  definite  and  full  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and 
mind  as  possible.  By  careful  study  he  may  learn  the  structure,  funct- 
ions, and  conditions  of  health  of  the  human  body.  He  may  learn 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  order  of  their  development,  the  objects 
upon  which  they  are  employed,  how  they  are  called  into  right  ex- 
ertion, and  the  products  of  this  activity  as  they  crystallize  into  those 
habits  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  which  constitute  character. 
By  this  study  he  discovers  the  laws  of  human  life  and  learns  what  ed- 
ucation is,  as  an  end,  and  as  a  means,  and  derives  the  principles 
which  guide  the  practice  in  the  normal  education  of  teachers  and 
children.  This  general  knowledge  of  mind  prepares  the  teacher  for 
that  close  observation  by  which  he  may  learn  the  peculiarities  of  each 
one  of  his  pupils,  so  that  he  can  teach  and  train  each  one  in  the  way 
he  should  go. 

The  normal  student  must  make  a  careful  study  of  the  art  of  teach- 
ing and  training,  that  he  may  know  distinctly  what  teaching  is,  what 
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training  is,  and  the  means  by  which  he  will  sustain  the  attention  of 
his  class,  as  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  subject :  the  se- 
lection of  the  proper  objects  of  thought;  the  natural  and  logical 
arrangement  of  ideas;  the  presentation  of  the  objects  of  thought; 
the  direction  of  the  pupil's  thinking;  the  use  of  the  best  motives; 
leading  the  pupil  to  acquire  ideas,  and  to  their  correct  expression, 
orally  and  in  writing;  recapitulation  and  reviews;  criticisms  by  the 
class  and  teacher;  daily  preparation  by  the  teacher;  and  the  general 
culture  of  the  teacher. 

The  normal  student  must  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  course  of 
studies  in  all  its  grades,  as  a  means  to  teaching  and  training;  that  he 
may  know  what  studies  should  be  included  in  the  course,  and  why 
these  subjects  should  be  studied;  in  what  order  the  studies  should  come, 
and  the  relation  which  they  hold  to  one  another;  in  each  study,  what 
shall  be  taught,  and  why ;  the  order  in  which  the  parts  shall  be  con- 
sidered; and  the  method  of  teaching  and  drilling  the  class  upon  all 
parts  of  the  subject. 

The  normal  student  must  thoroughly  examine  the  subject  of  school 
organization.  That  he  may  know  what  it  is  to  organize  a  school;  the 
advantages  of  a  good  organization;  the  preliminary  preparations  for 
opening  a  school;  how  to  open  a  school;  how  to  classify  the  pupils; 
how  to  apportion  the  time  and  studies;  and  what  provisions  to  make 
in  relation  to  order. 

The  normal  student  must  carefully  consider  the  teacher's  moral 
duties,  with  reference  to  the  need  of  moral  training,  the  object  of  it, 
what  moral  training  requires  for  the  pupil,  for  the  teacher;  the  prin- 
ciples of  government;  school  government;  its  necessity;  how  the 
end  of  school  governm^t, — self  control, — shall  be  secured;  the 
effect  of  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  exercises;  the  effect  of  good 
management,  its  requisites;  the  best  motives,  and  how  they  shall  be 
used  in  governing;  the  teacher's  personal  habits,  the  teacher's  spirit, 
his  love  for  his  work,  his  willingness  to  work,  his  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice, his  love  for  his  pupils,  and  his  honesty. 

He  must  study  the  history  of  education  that  he  may  know  what 
has  been  attempted  and  accomplished.  He  must  study  the  school 
laws  of  his  own  State  that  he  may  know  his  legal  status. 

The  teacher  must  have  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  application  of 
these  principles  and  this  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  organize 
and  control  his  own  school,  and  to  educate  his  pupils.  It  is  the 
distinctive  work  of  the  normal  school  to  secure  to  its  students  this 
knowledge  and  skill  according  to  the  measure  of  their  ability. 
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The  first  distinctive  principle  of  normal  school  work  is  that  the 
normal  student  is  to  be  a  teacher.  He  is  to  look  at  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  the  teaching,  the  training,  all  the  exercises  of  the 
school,  his  own  spirit,  purpose,  manners,  and  conduct  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  this  spirit 
is  as  much  a  part  of  professional  work  as  teaching  is. 

The  second  distinctive  principle  is  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  educated 
for  his  work.  His  mind  is  not  only  to  be  furnished  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  and  methods,  but  trained  to  comprehend  and  apply 
the  principles  of  education.  He  must  be  required  to  imitate  good 
teaching;  to  teach,  drill,  and  examine  in  all  grades  of  the  work  under 
intelligent  supervision.  The  normal  school  is  a  training  school  in  all 
its  course. 

The  third  distinctive  principle  is  that  the  method  of  instruction 
in  the  normal  school  is  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  normal  student. 
Not  that  it  should  be  followed  literally  in  all  points;  the  teacher  must 
always  adapt  his  work  to  his  pupils ;  but  the  principle,  the  arrange- 
ment, the  spirit,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  will  be  imitated. 
The  unconscious  tuition  of  the  school  in  some  things  is  more  potent 
than  the  conscious  teaching. — New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


The  Young  Teacher. 

It  is  cenainly  true  that  *'  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'*  if  by 
this  we  mean  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  a  fair  amount  for  his  services. 

The  double  meaning  of  the  word  "  worthy,'*  however,  leads  us  to 
remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  in  schcjol  teaching  the  laborer  is 
too  often  not  worthy  of  his  hire  in  the  sense  that  he  does  not  render 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  money  paid  him. 

It  is  very  true  that  if  the  teacher  is  a  good  one,  he  deserves  to  be 
well  paid,  though  in  that  case  no  money  can  be  any  equivalent  for 
his  services.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  recompensing  our  parents  or 
our  friends  with  money,  as  of  squaring  our  account  with  the  real 
teacher.     It  is  impossible. 

We  can  pay  for  sugar  and  calico,  and  for  the  carpenter's  and 
mason's  work  and  remain  under  no  obligations  to  those  who 
exchange  these  things  for  our  money.  But  personal  influence  on 
character,  and  life,  and  thought,  are  things  for  which  we  cannot  pay 
in  minted  coin,  and  we  must  always  be  under  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  those  teachers  who  have  given  us  these. 
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However,  if  the  teacher's  work  is  well  done,  he  has  a  right  lo 
expect  and  demand  sufficient  salary  to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably, 
and  to  lay  up  something  for  the  years  when  active  toil  shall  be 
impossible. 

But  too  many  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  a  large  salary  is  to  be  the  equivalent  of  their 
services  at  the  outset  of  their  career. 

The  one  need  of  the  younor  teacher — of  the  graduate  of  tue 
normal  school — is  not  salary  but  experience,  and  though  he  must 
have  some  salary  to  enable  him  to  live,  it  is  not  after  that  that  he 
ought  principally  to  look.  It  is  true  that  he  has  spent  some  time  in 
endeavoring  to  fit  himself  for  the  work.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be 
others  whom  he  wants  to  help.  But  after  all,  we  do  not  know  yet 
and  he  does  not  know  yet  that  he  is  a  teacher  at  all,  or  that  his  ser- 
vices in  that  capacity  will  be  worth  any  salary.  That  still  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  very  thankful  ought  he  or  she  to  be  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  this.  If  any  town  or  district  will  give  him  the  use  of 
a  well-furnished  room  and  school  apparatus  free  of  cost  to  him.  and 
then  trust  its  children  to  him  to  experiment  on,  it  would  seem  almost 
as  if  he  ought  to  pay  money  to  that  town  or  district  for  the  privilege. 

Because  a  young  man  or  young  woman  is  a  graduate  of  a  college, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  have  a  good  teacher.  But  the 
majority  of  college  graduates  seem  to  have  no  doubt  whatever  on 
this  subject.     They  write  in  this  wise:     *'  I  expect  to  graduate  from 

college  next  June,  and  would  like  a  position  in  one  of  your 

schools.'*  It  is  surprising  if  they  do  not  add  that  they  **can  teadi 
anything  usually  taught  in  schools.'' 

Of  two  things  we  may  b^  reasonably  sure:  (i).  They  do  not  intend 
to  lend  their  services  except  at  a  high  salary.  (2).  They  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  their  own  words. 

To  one  who  has,  by  years  of  constant  practice  and  through  many 
mistakes,  arrived  at  any  conception  of  what  the  work  is.  which  they 
so  unhesitatingly  approach,  it  would  seem  as  if  instead  ol  the  usual 
formulae  we  ought  to  receive  applications  somewhat  in  this  strain: 

**  I  expect  to  graduate  from college  in  June.     Would  it  be 

possible  for  me  to  enter  your  school  as  an  observer  and  student  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  afterwards  be  entrusted  with  some  few 
classes  that  I  may  learn  whether  or  no  I  have  the  requisite  gifts  for 
the  position  of  a  teacher?  " 

As  I  write  this  fanciful  note  the  incongruity  of  its  spirit  with  that 
of  the  confident  spirit  of  many  college  and  normal  school  graduates 
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strikes  me  as  almost  ludicrous.  And  yet  the  application  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  true  teacher. 

I  remember  once  hearing  of  a  poor  sick  woman  who  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  delight  at  something  which  was  done  for  her  that 
she  exclaimed : 

**  What !  all  this  and  heaven,  too  ?" 

In  the  same  spirit  does  the  true  aspirant  for  a  teacher  exclaim, 
after  going  through  her  first  summer  term,  thinking  only  of  her 
work,  when  the  committeeman  brings  her  probably  the  first  money 
she  has  ever  earned,  as  her  promised  salary,  exclaim,  mentally  at  any 
rate  : 

"  What  !  all  this  experience  and  money,  too  !*' 

My  readers  may  smile,  but  this  is  the  true  spirit  of  a  true  teacher, 
and  this  feeling  ought  to  be  so  general  that  it  would  seem  only  the 
most  natural  and  probable  thing  in  the  world. — Anna  C  Brackett, 
in  American  Journal  of  Education, 


Little  Things. 

[Some  Thoughts  for  Little  People.] 


I  have  heard  children,  when  they  have  heard  some  naughty  word, 
or  done  some  naughty  action,  excuse  themselves  in  this  way :  *'  Oh, 
that  is  such  a  very  little  thing  ;  there  cannot  be  much  wrong  in  that." 
One  of  the  first  lessons  that  children  have  to  learn  in  life  is,  that  little 
things  mean  a  great  deal.  They  are  like  the  acorn,  so  small  that  you 
can  hold  it  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  which,  when  it  is  buried 
in  the  fruitful  earth,  springs  up  into  the  giant  oak,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  trees. 

Everything  in  the  world,  you  will  learn  everything  which  you  can 
see  or  feel  or  think  about,  has  its  beginning  in  a  small  way.  Think  of 
the  great  ocean,  so  wide  and  so  deep,  carrying  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  ships  on  its  bosom  every  day — what  is  the  ocean  but  little  drops  of 
water,  and  in  each  drop  of  water  there  are  countless  tiny  articles,  until 
you  reach  a  beginning  so  small  that  you  cannot  see  it.  Every  big  thing 
is  a  little  thing  in  its  beginning. 

You  think,  perhaps,  that  when  you  have  said  a  cross  word,  or  struck 
a  blow,  in  a  moment  of  temper,  it  is  done  with,  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
But  it  is  not  so.  You  know  that  you  can,  with  ever  so  tiny  a  pressure 
of  your  finger,  rub  away  some  of  the  delicate  bloom  that  is  part  of  the 
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life  of  a  flower  or  a  fruit ;  try  and  think  that  your  moral  nature — that 
part  of  you  which  conduct  has  to  do  with — is  something-  as  fine  and 
as  delicate  as  the  bloom  on  a  fruit  or  a  flower,  something  that  is 
injured  by  every  angry  thought  or  word  or  deed,  just  as  the  surface 
of  the  fruit  or  flower  is  injured  when  you  rub  it  with  your  finger  ;  and 
think  also  that  good  thoughts  and  kind  words  and  just  deeds  increase 
the  health  and  beauty  of  your  moral  nature,  just  as  the  soft  shower 
and  warm  bright  sun  increase  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  the  fruit. 

Your  life  is  built  up  of  little  things— little  thoughts,  little  words,  little 
deeds ;  remember  this,  and  do  not  think  lightly  of  the  little  things. 
The  smallest  wrong  takes  something  from  you  which  you  can  never 
get  back  again ;  the  smallest  good  gives  you  something-  which  you 
can  never  lose.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  do  the  least  thing-  you  know 
to  be  wrong,  for  if  you  cannot  resist  temptation  in  little  things  now. 
when  you  are  young,  you  will  never  be  able  to  resist  temptation  in 
big  things  when  you  are  older. 

Evtry  <iay  you  are  growing,  growing,  growing;  all  the  day  long 
you  are  building  up  your  nature  ;  every  tiny  thing  helps  in  the  build- 
ing. It  is  one  steady  progress  from  childhood  to  youth,  from  youth 
to  mrinhood  or  womanhood,  from  manhood  or  womanhood  to  old  a<je: 
and  even  now,  in  this  fresh,  bright  morn  of  youth,  you  are  helping: 
to  make  yourself  the  kind  of  man  or  woman  yon  will  be  in  the  evening, 
when  the  end  of  life  draws  near. —  T/ic  Pennsyhania  School  Journal 


The  Names  of.  our  Presidents. 

The  two  following  sentences  were  constructed  to  be  memorized 
for  special  use  in  my  school-room  :  Washington  and  Jefferson  mci 
Monroe,  and  Jackson  visiting  Harrison  Tyler's  paintings  Taylor 
Fillmore's  pictures,  beautifying  Lincoln  Johnson' s  gallery,  haw 
GarJield  Arthur^ s  compliments. 

It  will  be  seen  upon  examination  that  every  word  which  is  not  a 
name  stands  for  a  name.  The  initial  letter  of  the  word  is  the  first 
letter  of  the  last  name  of  the  President,  with  the  sole  exception  o^ 
Martin  Van  Buren,  in  which  the  V  is  taken.  The  names  of  the 
Presidents  come  in  proper  order,  beginning  with  Washington  and 
ending  with  Cleveland.  Where  the  President  died,  and  the  Vice 
President  took  his  place,  the  two  names  have  been  brought  together 
apparently  forming  one  name.     Each  sentence  contains  eleven  words 
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and  names.     That  the  eye  may  assist  the  memory  they  may  be 
presented  thus  : 


Washington  ^ 

Monroe  ' 

[   Harrison 

1 

and 

1 

met 

<       and 

1 
>        visiting         \      Tyler  s 

1 
Jefferson      J 

/ 

^  Jackson  J                               [  paintings. 

Taylor      1 

{    Lincoln    ^                   f       Garfield 

1                           III 
Fillmore's     \  beautifying  \   fohnson's    \     have     \       Arthur's 

1                                                                    ' 
pictures^      J 

1                       '                   1 

I    gallery,     j                   (^  compliments. 

These  sentences  were  constructed  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  memor- 
izing the  names  alone  in  their  proper  order.  Much  may  be  brought 
in  in  connection  with  them. 

A.   R.  HoGUE, 
Accomac  county,  Virginia. 


Compositions. — The  art  of  written  expression,  if  properly  taught 
and  assiduously  cultivated,  can  be  made  as  pleasant  as  oral  composi- 
tion or  talking.  The  same  general  method  should  be  adopted  in 
both.  We  could  never  leach  a  child  to  talk  by  giving  it  a  subject 
upon  which  it  must  talk  for  ten  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Children 
should  be  induced  to  write  down  what  they  have  to  say  on  any  sub- 
ject, or  what  they  have  heard  others  say.  In  other  words,  a  child's 
first  composition  should  be  confined  to  transferring  portions  of  his 
conversation  to  paper. —  The  Educational  Weekly. 


— The  best  kind  of  education  can  be  secured  only  by  employing 
teachers  who  are  adepts,  artists,  and  then  leaving  to  them  the  details 
of  the  art,  so  far  as  is  possible  among  schools  so  intimately  related  to 
one  another  as  those  in  a  city  must  be.  Such  a  teacher,  while  fol- 
lowing the  outlines  of  study  as  laid  down  in  the  printed  course,  will 
above  all  watch  the  eflfect  of  his  teaching  and  the  pupil's  own  efforts 
upon  the  development  of  that  pupil's  mind.  The  end  he  seeks  is  the 
education  of  the  child  in  the  highest  sense,  and  not  the  mere  absorp- 
tion of  a  few  facts. — Supt,  A,  P,  Marble,    Worcester,  Mass, 


•  .  Centre. 

MAP-DRAWINQ,  by  S.  T.  Pendleton,  Richmond,  Va.     (Copyrifi^ht,  1885.) 
VI.  Parallels  and  Meridians  for  North  America.    Asia  same. 
The  east  and  west  circular  rows  of  stars  or  dots  represent  the  Parallels,  the  stars  showing  the  points  mcsaared  ' 
north  and  south  rows  of  stars  and  dots  represent  the  Meridians.    Complete  the  figure  by  drawing  the  cvfod 

lines  through  the  rows. 
g.  o  each8into4cq«ilpixti.«J 
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Directions  for  North  America. 

These  are  drawn  by  the  author's  map  drawing  pamphlet,  published  heretofore. 

Instruments  used. — These  are  made  of  paper  so  that  everything  necessary  is  a 
pencil  and  sheet  of  paper.  A.  The  paper  measure  to  measure,  and  also  to  describe 
the  circular  parallels.  Take  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  with  32  blue  lines, 
fold  ^  inch  off  the  left  side,  crease,  fold  again,  crease  and  tear  ofif  at  the  second 
crease,  mark  each  blue  line  and  half-way  between  the  blue  lines  at  edge  of  first  crease 
and  number  as  printed.  We  could  mark  off  the  ^  inch  units  with  a  foot  ruler.  For 
the  circles^  make  a  hole  at  the  top  blue  line  for  a  centre,  and  also  make  holes  at  the 
3d  blue  line,  and  then  at  every  other  blue  line,  or  holes  below,  4  units  of  the  meas- 
ure apart.  6.  To  make  ihtjiexible  paper  curve.  Take  ^  ^^^^  ^^  paper  lengthwise, 
double  and  crease  it  three  times  so  as  to  get  eight  thicknesses,  and  crimp  it  so  as  to 
get  the  outside  crease  a  smooth  curve,  by  holding  it  between  the  thumb  and  forefingers 
of  each  hand  touching,  and  right  elbow  horizontal  and  then  close  to  the  body,  re- 
peated all  along. 

1.  To  describe  the  circular  parallels.  Double  the  rest  of  the  half-sheet  length- 
wise to  get  the  *centre  meridian  (97°)  at  the  middle  crease.  Put  the  point  of  a  pencil  in 
the  top  hole,  "C,"  of  the  measure;  hold  it  stationary  as  a  centre  on  the  centre 
meridian  near  the  top,  with  the  hand  resting  on  the  paper,  and  with  the  point  of 
another  pencil  passed  through  each  of  the  other  holes  in  succession  describe  circles 
for  the  parallels,  and  mark  the  top  parallel  8o*»,  and  the  others  below  ^QP,  60®,  50®, 
40°,  30®,  20®,  10®,  o®. 

2.  To  point  of  for  the  meridians.  Apply  the  measure  above  and  along  the  80** 
parallel  with  its  middle  o  point  exactly  where  the  parallel  crosses  the  centre  meridian 
and  mark  stars  on  the  parallel  exactly  opposite  the  *«3"  point  of  the  measure  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  meridian,  and  by  the  eye  make  a  star  halfway  between  o  and  3, 
and  then  stars  halfway  between  this  last  star  and  o  and  3  stars.  This  divides  o  to  3 
into  4  equal  parts  and  gets  the  stars  ^  unit  apart.  Repeat  this.  Apply  the  measure  in 
the  same  way  along  the  40°  parallel,  but  mark  the  stars  exactly  opposite  o,  3,  6,  9, 
{each  3)  of  the  measure.  Apply  the  measure  in  the  same  way  along  the  o^  parallel, 
but  mark  stars  exactly  opposite  o,  4,  8,  12,  (each  4)  of  the  measure. 

3.  To  draw  the  meridians.  Apply  the  flexible  paper  curve  so  that  its  outer  edge 
may  pass  through  three  stars  (one  on  80®,  one  on  40*^,  one  on  lo**  or  o*'  parallel),  in  each 
north  and  south  row  of  stars,  and  draw  the  meridians  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
parallel. 

4.  A  degree  of  latitude  is,  in  round  numbers,  always  70  miles.  A  degree  of 
longitude  at  0°  or  equator  is  also  70  miles;  at  20°  parallel  is  65  miles;  at  30^ 
is  61  miles;  at  40°  is  53  miles;  at  50°  is  44  miles ;  at  60^  is  34  miles;  at  80^  is  12 
miles.  If  we  divide  these  numbers  by  17^  we  will  get  the  proportional  numbers 
used,  4  units  between  the  parallels  always,  and  at  o^  parallel  4  between  the  merid- 
ians ;  at  40*»  parallel,  3,  and  at  80°,  V.  The  distance  between  Washington,  77° 
E.  long.,  and  San  Francisco,  122°  E.  long.,  is  45°=4S  X  53=2385  miles,  because  i** 
long,  on  40^  parallel  is  equal  to  53  miles. 

5.  To  draw  the  map.  Notice  the  points  on  the  map  at  the  centre  of  the  figure 
formed  by  2  parallels  and  2  meridians,  and  also  at  the  corner,  and  also  half  way 
betwet  n  2  parallels  or  2  meridians,  third  way,  fourth  way,  <fcc.,  and  make  dots  on 
these  parallels  and  meridians  at  the  same  positions,  and  connect  the  points  where 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  river,  boundary,  mountain,  &c. 

•  On  BlAte  or  blackboard  we  draw  a  Tertlcal  line  for  a  center  meridian.  On  blackboard  and  for  larce 
mape  we  use  a  bow  and  arrow  Instead  of  the  paper  carve,  also  a  wooden  measure  ^  inch  wide  and]^ 
Inch  thick,  and  a  string  and  chalk  to  describe  circles. 

For  A!(T  OTHKB  scALi  onlj  make  the  measure  with  its  nnit  or  distance  ftom  0  to  1, 1  to  2,  Aa,  of  the 
measure,  instead  of  U  blue  Une  space  equal  to  ^  inch,  or  1  blue  line  space,  or  any  width.  For  scale 
of  the  map,  take  a  strip  of  paper  as  long  as  you  wish  the  distance  between  the  parallels  and  double 
it  twice  to  get  V^  of  the  distance  as  the  unit. 
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MAP-DRAWINQ,  by  S.  T.  Pendleton,  Richmond,  Va.     (Copyrigrht,  1885 ) 

VII.  Parallels  and  Meridians  for  South  America.    So  Africa  and  Australia. 

Draw  a  centre  Meridian  on  Map,  if  none.  South  America,  South  Africa  and  Aostnlj 
Parallels  ^ou/d  be  curved  hke  North  America.  Complete  the  figure  by  drawing  curved  lines  throng 
the  north  and  south  row  of  stars  and  dots.     The  stars  show  the  measure  J  points. 


o®    ♦ * * * * * *  each : 

10  6  202  6  10 


30° 


40« 


7/2  4>i  iM      o      '''2  4,S'  lyz     each  3  units. 


SO- 


60°     *  * ♦ * *  *  * 

5  3  I     o     I  3  5     each  2  units. 

To  make  the  flexible  paper  curve,  which  is  applied  to  3  stars,  measured,  one  on  o®  parallel,  one  % 
40°  parallel  and  one  on  60°  parallel  to  draw  meridians.  Take  ^  sheet  of  paper,  lengthwise,  dooUt 
and  crease  3  times  to  make  it  8  thicknesses,  crimp  the  creased  cage  into  a  smooth  curve  by  the  thcsi: 
and  forefinger  of  each  hand  touching  and  the  right  elbow  first  horizontal  and  then  close  to  body  «i^ 
along  the  curve. 
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Map-Drawing,  by  S.  T.  Pendleton,  Richmond,  Ya* 

VIII.  General  Principles. 

This  series  of  7  sets  of  Parallels  and  Meridians — I.  Virginia,  II.  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  III.  North  Atlantic  Slates,  IV.  United  Stales,  V.  Europe,  VI.  North  America, 
VII.  Africa — are  published  separately,  according  to  the  author's  pamphlet  heretofore 
published,  to  furnish  SCHOLARS  with  separate  directions  for  each  Map,  and  the  Par- 
allels and  Meridians  exactly  as  used  in  the  school-room.  The  pamphlet  contains  the 
whole  system. 

1.  Commodore  Maury  in  his  Geography  advocates  in  the  strongest  terms  Map- 
Drawing  by  Parallels  and  Meridians.  He  says:  "Parallels  and  Meridians  are  in 
daily  use  by  the  statesman,  merchant,  seaman,  and  explorer.  They  have  become 
NEXT  TO  NATURAL  LINES,  and  are  respected  as  the  most  ancient  land-marks,  and 
afford  ALL  THE  AID  NEEDED  in  Map-Drawing." 

2.  Pendleton's  System  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  and  is  found  to  combine 
simplicity,  accuracy,  and  useful  iqformation,  on  account  of  the  Parallels  and  Meri- 
dians, as  to  distances,  relative  location  in  the  world,  climate,  productions,  &c. 

3.  All  that  is  necessary  in  this  system  is  to  draw  a  vertical  line  for  a  Centre  Meridian, 
and  to  measure  on  it  points  north  and  south  ALWAYS  4  units  of  the  measure  apart  for 
THE  PARALLELS,and  then  on  2  or  3  of  the  Parallels  to  measure  off  for  the  Meridians 

points  east  and  west  from  the  centre  Meridian,  4  units  apart  at  o"  latitude  or 
the  equator,  3  apart  at  40°  latitude,  2  apart  at  60°  latitude,  &c.,  according  to 
the  latitude  in  the  table  of  numbcr.-i  below;  and  then  to  join  the  points 
by  straight  lines,  or  curved  as  mentioned  (in  4)  below;  the  curved  Paral- 
lels l)eing  circles  described  from  a  centre  6  to  12  units  (according  to  the 
5  Geograi'hy  ui>e<l)  Uom  the  80^  Parallel,  and  the  curved  Meridians  by  apply 
r  ing  a  flexible  paper  curve,  or  little  lx)w  to  pass  north  and  south  through 
§■  3  of  the  measured  tast  and  west  points.  These  proportional  numl)ers 
£  are  given  in  the  ta!)le,  and  were  gotten  by  the  author  by  dividing  the 
^  ~~  number  of  geographical  miles  to  l°  of  longitude  by  15,  or  the  statute 
2iw  65  oti  a-^'  n^ile-i  hy  abjut  17/2  :  thus  at  0°,  60-2-15=4;  at  40°,  46-^-15=3;  at  60°, 
30- rt)  vj  a>^,  30-4-15^2.  F<»r  getting  distances,  to  avoid  memorizing  the  table,  it  is 
^(I°4?3's  ^1 '  ^'"^i'^*^^  ^'^  recollect  to  multiply  the  numbers  4,  3,  2,  &c.,  by  lTj4,  ^^  get 
6(P  3;,  HO  ■■/'^  ihc  statute  miles  to  1°. 

76^  18  16 ki  I  4.  In  this  system,  when  extent  of  country  is  small — as  for  a  State,  or 
80°^r2  lOi*J.^  small  section — h'Tizontal  and  vertical  lines  can  be  used  for  Parallels  and 
n?or^s  0^"/  ^^e"«^'a"^»  as  in  I,  II,  III,  o{  this  series.  For  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
-  *^-  tended  sections,  the  Parallels  may  be  made  horizontal  straight  lines,  and 
the  Meridians  slrai^dit  lines  inclined  on  each  side  of  a  vertical  centre  Meridian ;  for 
South  .America  and  Africi,  horizontal  Parallels  because  near  the  equator,  and  curved 
Meridians;  for  the  Northern  Continent?,  circular  Parallels  and  curved  Meridians. 
Directions  are  given  in  the  author's  pamphlet  for  making  the  Meridians  inclined  or 
curved  where  extreme  accuracy  is  required,  as  is  not  the  case  in  ordinary  school- 
work. 

5.  To  draw  the  Map.  Notice  the  points  on  the  Map  at  the  centre  of  the  figure 
formed  by  2  Parallels  AND  2  Meridians,  and  also  at  the  corner,  and  also  half-way 
between  2  Parallels  OR  2  Meridians,  third  way,  fourth  way,  &c.;  and  make  dots  on 
these  Parallels  and  Meridians  at  the  same  positions,  and  connect  the  points  when 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  river,  mountain,  Ixjundary,  &c. 

6.  The  INSTRUMENTS  USED  are  made  of  paper,  so  as  to  require  only  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  pencil.  A.  The  paper  measure  to  measure  and  also  to  describe  circles. 
Take  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  fold  ^  inch  off  the  left  side,  crease  with  the  finger  nail, 
fold  again,  crease  and  tear  off  at  the  second  crease,  mark  each  blue  line,  and  (if  far 
apart)  half-way  between  each  blue  line  at  the  edge  of  the  second  crease, and  number 
the  middle  mark  o  and  to  the  left  and  right  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  measure  each  side  of  centre 
Meridian.  *Some  measure  with  a  foot  ruler.  For  the  circles,  make  a  hole  at  the  top 
blue  line  of  the  measure  for  a  centre,  and  6  to  12  units  below  make  another  hole  for 
80°,  and  then  r>iher  holes  below,  4  units  apart.  B.  To  make  the  flexible  paper 
curve.  Take  ^  sheet  of  paper  lengthwise,  double  and  crease  it  3  times,  to  get  8 
thicknesses,  and  crimp  it  so  as  to  get  the  outside  crease  a  smooth  curve,  by  holding 
it  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand  (touching)  and  and  right  elbow  first 
horizontal  and  then  close  to  the  body,  repeated  all  along  the  crease. 


*To  draw  %  labqkr  Map,  make  the  unit  of  the  measare  or  diftance  for  0  to  1, 1  to  2,  Ac,  of  the 
meaanre  a«  many  times  longer  aa  you  wish  the  Map  longer.  A  very  good  plan,  also,  la  to  take  a  atrip 
of  paper  aa  long  as  the  diatance  yon  wlah  between  the  Paralftia,  doable  It  twice  to  get  ^  the  distance 
as  the  unit  of  the  measure.  We  also  uae  for  large  Mapa  and  blackboard  a  wooden  meaaore  %  inch 
wide  and  y^  Inch  thick,  and  a  atrlng  and  chalk  to  describe  the  circles,  and  a  bow  and  arrow  to  draw 

thu  mrvftA  MAridLttui. 
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Earthquake  Phenomena- 

The  only  settled  facts  about  earthquakes  are.  that  they  are  the  re- 
sult of  some  shock  imparted  to  the  rocks  at  a  considerable  distance 
beneath  the  surface,  and  that  this  shock  reaches  the  surface  in  a  series 
of  concentric  rings,  all  points  on  the  circumference  of  each  ring:  recav- 
ing  the  shock  at  the  same  moment,  even  though  they  may  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart.  In  other  words,  all  points  at  equal  distances 
from  the  center  of  the  earthquake  receive  the  shock  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Although  this  is  theoretically  the  case,  according  to  well-known 
physical  laws;  still,  in  practice,  the  facts  are  somewhat  diflferent;  for 
the  shock  is  retarded  or  accelerated  according  as  the  rock  opposes 
or  favors  the  passage  of  the  wave.  The  severity  of  the  shock  in  a 
given  place  is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  causes.  These  are:  i. 
The  strength  of  the  original  shock;  2.  The  distance  from  the  earth- 
quake center ;  and,  3.  The  kind  of  rock  on  which  one  is  standing, 
loose  gravels  greatly  diminishing  the  force  of  the  shock.  The  de- 
structiveness  of  earthquakes  depends  rather  upon  the  suddenness  of 
application  than  the  amount  of  motion.  In  that  at  Rio  Bomba.  it  is 
reported  for  a  fact  that  a  man  was  hurled  across  a  stream  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  feet,  and  landed  on  an  elevation  fifty  feet  higher 
than  his  original  position.  It  is  an  undoubted  &ct  that  objects  are 
frequently  thrown  great  distances.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  during 
the  earthquakes  of  181 1  to  18 14,  the  tops  of  trees  were  twisted  and 
entangled,  and  strong  log-cabins  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  Rivers 
are  sometimes  checked  in  their  flow,  and,  in  past  geological  ages, 
some  have  been  completely  turned  from  their  course  by  earthquakes. 
—^  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  in  Papular  Science  Monthly  far  July, 


—The  good  results  of  study  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  conducted.  The  scholar  who  spends  his 
school  days  in  learning,  that  he  may  pass  examination,  will  lose  the 
true  ends  of  study.  In  such  work  there  will  be  little  or  no  investi- 
gation. There  will  be  little  regard  for  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
beyond  that  which  the  probable  questions  will  call  for.  No  special 
attention  will  be  directed  to  the  form  of  mental  labor  which  produces 
the  most  symmetrical  development.  The  complete  character  whicb 
results  from  being  moved  by  the  highest  principle  of  action  will  not 
be  formed. — Hon,  J.  W,  Dickinson. 
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— Education  is  the  trunk  of  the  tree ;  culture  its  branches,  refine- 
ment its  blossoms,  aud  taste  their  perfume.  Without  the  trunk  there 
can  be  no  culture ;  and  even  if  we  would  attempt  to  graft  a  foreign 
branch,  there  must  be  beforehand  a  living  and  growing  trunk.  True 
culture  is.  impossible  without  a  firm,  substantial,  and  immovable  basis 
of  education.  To  arrive  at  such  culture  as  is  worthy  of  the  name  we 
must  avoid  a  **  one-sided  development,'*  must  take  care  that  our 
tree  is  not  allowed  to  branch  out  in  one  direction  only,  but  equally  on 
all  sides.  And  for  true  refinement  and  good  taste— fair  and  sweetly- 
scented  flowers — our  tree  must  be  carefully  pruned,  that  no  branch 
is  allowed  to  take  more  than  its  share  of  the  sap. —  The  Educational 
Weekly, 


EDITOHAL  PAJIAGBAPHS. 

The  Staunton  Normal  Institute.— This  Institute,  ander  the  charge  of  Profes- 
sors C.  H.  Winston,  F.  V.  N.  Painter  and  W.  F.  Fox,  opened  at  8:30  A.  M.,  July  14, 
in  the  Baptist  church.  Superintendent  R.  R.  Farr  was  present  and  in  a  short  address 
introduced  the  instructors  and  spoke  words  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  to 
the  teachers  present.  The  instructors  in  turn  made  brief  addresses  giving  in  outline 
the  course  of  instruction  they  proposed  to  pursue.  The  city  of  Staunton,  through  its 
authorities,  gave  the  teachers  assembled  a  cordial  welcome  at  the  Opera  House  in 
the  evening  at  8:30.  In  the  absence  of  Mayor  Gordon,  H.  St.  George  Tucker,  Esq., 
delivered  in  fitting  words  the  address  of  welcome.  Prof.  C.  H.  Winston,  in  response, 
thankfully  acknowledged  the  courtesy  extended,  and  hoped  for  a  pleasant  sojourn 
and  a  profitable  and  successful  institute.  He  cordially  invited  the  citizens  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  institute  and  such  lectures  and  entertainments  as  might  be  provided. 
Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss  and  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 
The  institute  opened  most  auspiciously.  By  Wednesday  morning  between  three  and 
four  hundred  teachers  were  present.  The  work  has  gone  on  regularly  since  the 
second  morning.  We  have  never  seen  a  more  intelligent,  appreciative  and  laborious 
assembly  of  teachers — an  assembly  whose  constituents  range  from  inexperienced 
youth  just  preparing  for  their  life  work  to  gray-bearded  men  of  long  experience  who 
have  occupied  high  and  and  responsible  places  in  the  discharge  of  their  proressional 
duties.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  opening  of  the  session  a  Teachers*  Association 
was  organized.  This  meets  every  afternoon  and  is  designed  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  the  teachers  and  for  social  intercourse.  It  has  proved 
a  source  of  much  profit  and  interest.  A  number  of  the  distinguished  speakers 
who  were  expected  have  failed  to  appear.  Among  the  visitors  to  the  institute  were 
Prof.  Stone,  of  the  Univ.  of  Va.,  President  T.  N.  Conrad,  of  Blacksburg  College, 
Prof.  A.  N.  Raub,  of  Pennsylvania,  Profs.  W.  B.  McGilvray  and  £.  W.  Cone,  of 
Richmond,  and  others.  An  entertainment,  consisting  of  charades,  recitations,  statu- 
ary and  music,  was  given  by  members  of  the  institute  at  the  Opera  House  on  the 
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evening  of  July  29th.  The  beautiful  audience  room  was  densely  packed  and  the 
crowd  manifested  its  appreciation  by  frequent  applause  as  piece  after  piece-^^as  pre- 
sented. The  Stonewall  Band,  which  numbers  more  than  twenty  pieces,  and  which 
has  extended  a  number  of  courtesies  to  the  institute,  contributed  no  little  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening  by  its  excellent  rendering  of  a  number  of  choice  selectioos. 

The  people  of  Staunton  have  opened  their  homes  to  the  teachers  and  have  exhib- 
ited a  kindness  that  is  highly  appreciated.  At  this  writing  604  teachers  have  regis- 
tered and  though  this  number  has  not  been  present  at  any  one  time  the  daily  sessions 
have  probably  averaged  500. 

The  local  arrangements  have  been  under  the  care  of  Superintendents  W.  A. 
Bowles,  of  Staunton,  and  H.  S.  Roller,  of  Augusta  and  an  excellent  corps  of  assis- 
tants. They  have  worked  unceasingly  for  the  comfort  of  the  institute  as  a  body  and 
of  the  teachers  individually,  and  deserve  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  concerned. 


The  Late  Thomas  F.  Lilly. 

Peacefully  passed  to  his  rest  on  Friday,  June  26th,  THOMAS  P.  LILLY,  a  native 
of  Fluvanna  county,  Va.,  but  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  schools  in  Mar- 
shall, Texa<«.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  culture,  and  was  devoted  to  literary  work. 
For  the  larger  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  teacher,  though  for  several  years  be  was  con- 
nected with  the  press.  In  both  fields  he  achieved  an  honorable  success.  Almost  his 
last  work  was  a  revision  of  one  of  our  popular  English  grammars. 

In  his  death  Virginia  loses  a  loving  son,  his  profession  an  honored  and  valuable 
co-worker,  and  his  associates  a  true  and  faithful  friend.  The  following  high  and  de- 
served tribute  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  M.  Scheie  de  Vere,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  who  knew  him  long  and  intimately  : 

"  In  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Lilly,  who  died  on  June  26th,  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  the  South  has  lost  one  of  the  few  true  scholars  of  whom  she  can  justly  be 
proud.  Endowed  with  uncommon  natural  abilities,  he  trained  himself  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  by  faithful  and  persevering  study  at  school,  college,  and  university. 
The  facility  with  which  he  acquired  modern  languages  inspired  him  naturally  with  a 
strong  predilection  for  them,  and  thus  he  mastered  four  or  five  of  the  principal  idioms 
of  Europe  so  completely  that  he  not  only  read  them  with  ease,  but  wrote  them  in 
original  compositions,  without  betraying  their  foreign  origin.  His  whole  life  was  one 
of  devotion  to  duty.  Sacrificing  for  long  years  comfort,  fame,  and  even  health,  to  the 
demands  of  filial  piety,  he  gave  himself  afterwards  with  equal  matchless  unselfish- 
ness to  the  duties  of  his  profession  as  a  teacher.  Never  were  the  labors  of  this  most 
absorbing  of  all  occupations  more  conscientiously  performed ;  never  was  teacher 
more  richly  rewarded  by  the  progress  and  the  love  of  his  pupils.  Happy  the  man 
that  can,  like  him,  leave  to  his  loving  wife  and  tender  infant  the  precious  legacy  of 
a  name  without  blemish,  and  the  esteem  and  praise  of  all  who  knew  him  here  and 
now  call   him  blessed  !  '* 
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The  Magazines. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  f>r  Jaly.— CJontenUi :  The  New  Portfolio,  XI-XIII,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmee;  The  Singular  Case  of  Jesharuii  Barker,  John  Wilkinson;  The  Two  Elizabeths.  John  O. 
Whittier:  Childhood  in  MediicTal  Art.  Eloraoe  B  Scudder;  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, XIII,  XIV,  Charles  Bfcbert  CrAddtxk;  Bacchas  Frank  Dempster  Sherman ;  A  Mexican  Vaca- 
tion Week;  A  Country  Gentleman,  XXI  XXIII  M.  0.  W.  Oliphant;  Tempted;  A  Bit  of  Bird-Life; 
China  Speaks  for  Herself ;  Daniel  De  Foe  and  Thomas  i<hepard,  Edward  Everett  Hale;  On  Horse- 
back, I, Charles  Dudley  Wnrner;  Southwestern  Kanvaa  seen  with  Eastern  Eyes;  Garibaldi's  Idfos; 
Roses;  England,  Russia  and  India;  Two  English  Men  of  Letters;  Paradise  Found;  A  Chat  in  the 
Saddle;  Francls^ue Sarcey ;  The  Contributors' Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 

CONTENTS  OP  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  July.— Frontispiece:  "The  Pet  Fawn;"  A  School  of  Long 
Ago,  Edward  EgglestoD,  two  illnstrations;  Jingles;  **0h.  Dear  I"  five  lUustratloDS ;  Our  Secret  So- 
ciety, three  illustrations;  The  Land  Without  a  Name,  poem;  Driven  Back  to  Eden.  Chapter  VI, 
£.  P.  Roe,  three  illostnttlons ;  Answered  Riddle,  Jingles  No  2;  Historic  Girls,  III,  Clotilda  of  Burw 
gundy,  three  illustrations ;  Johnny  '* Interviews"  nn  Anemone;  A  Lullaby,  verses ;  His  One  Fault, 
chs.  XXII-XXIV,  J.T.  Trowbridge,  two  illustrations;  The  Liberty  Bell,  poem,  illustrated  ;  A  School 
Afloat,  six  illustrations;  Washington's  First  Correepundence ;  Daughter  Itha,  Illustrated;  Sheep  or 
Silver?  chs.  Ill,  IV;  A  Duet,  picture  ;  The  Children  of  the  Cold.  V,  four  illustrations;  The  Six  Lit- 
tle Flies,  verses;  Among  the  UwmaWers.  chs.  XVI,  XVII,  XVIIL  XIX,  illustrated;  From  Bach  to 
Wagner,  IV.  Mozart;  For  Very  Little  Folk,  How  Sport  Saved  the  Kittens;  Jack-inthe-Pulpit,  illus- 
trated. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  for  July —Contents:  On  this  side,  a  story,  VII.  by  F.  C.  Baylor;  A 
Temple  Pilgrimage. by  Hmry  Frederic  Reddall;  "  Mees,"  a  story,  by  Charles  Dunning;  The  Next 
Vacation,  by  Alice  Wellington  RollinK:  The  Pioneers  of  the  Southwest,  two  papers,  1,  by  Edmund 
Kirke;  Dieu  Dispose,  a  story,  by  Nathan  Clifford  Brown;  Joseph  J.  Blickley,  by  J.  Bunting;  The 
White-Whalers,  by  C.  F.  Holder. 

Aurora,  by  Bfary  Agnes  Tincker,  is  concluded  in  this  issue.  A  number  of  short  stories,  poems, 
and  articles  of  interest  upon  current  topics  also  appear. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  July. -Contents :  A  Great  Winter  Sanitarium  for  the  Ame- 
rican Continent;  Recent  Progress  in  JErlal  Navigation,  by  Professor  W.  L«  Conte  Stevens.  illuBtrated; 
Archssological  Frauds;  Railroads,  Telegraphs  and  Civilization;  Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Ac- 
tivity ;  Ad  Experience  with  Opium ;  Some  Self-made  Astronomers ;  On  Leaves,  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, illustrated;  Earthquake  Phenomena:  Curiosities  of  Starfish  Life,  Illustrated;  Ethics  and  the 
Development  Theory ;  Moths  and  Mothcatchers ;  Hygiene  of  the  Aged;  The  Oldest  Airbreathers, 
illustrated;  Sketch  of  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  with  portrait ;  Editor's  Table :  A  Pernicious  Political 
Tendency;  Beecher  on  £  solution;   Spreading  It  too  Thin. 

THE  JULY  CENTURY.— Two  portralto  of  marked  interest  In  the  July  Csnturt  are  ibe  frontis- 
piece picture  of  Frederic  Mistral,  and  the  full  page  portrait  after  a  daguerreotype  of  Henry  Clay. 
Not  less  striking  than  the  portruita  are  the  articles  accompanying  them.  George  Bancroft  con- 
tributes a  vivid  sketch  of  Clay's  pononality,  and  Alphonse  Daudet  writes  of  bis  Mend,  Mistral,  the 
Provencal  poet.  Of  timely  importance  is  the  Indo-Afghan  paper,  **The  Gate  of  India,"  by  W.  L. 
Fawcett. 

A  description  of  **  George  Eliot's  Coutity"  is  the  opening  illustrated  paper.  Others,  are  Dr.  Edward 
Eggleston's  profusely  illustrated  paper  on  **  Social  Life  In  the  Colonies;  and  an  account  of  the  ezplo- 
lations  of  the  late  ''  Frank  Hat  ton  in  North  Borneo." 

The  war  papers  of  the  July  No.  are  profusely  illustrated,  and  comprise  a  description  of  the  Con- 
federate pursuit  during  •*  McClellan's  Chaogn  of  Base,"  by  General  D.  H.  Hill;  **  Rearguard  Fighting 
at  Savage  Station,"  by  General  W.  B.  Franklin;  "  The  Seven  Dajs'  Fighting  about  Richmond,"  by 
General  James  Longstreet;  and  points  of  minor  interest  in  *'  Memoranda." 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R,  R.  FARR^  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor, 


[TA«  /ottrnal  i«  uni  to  everjf  Obmmtjf  Superintendent  and   DUtrkt  Clerk  ^  and  wuut  be  earVUly 
preserved  bp  them  as  pmbtie  prepertp  and  trantmitted  to  their  gueeeaenn  in  <t#toe.l 


Our  Peabody  Normals. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Virginia  have  our  teachers'  institutes  at- 
tracted as  much  attention  as  this  summer.  We  were  present  and 
opened  the  Staunton,  Fredericksburg  and  Marion  Normals,  and  it 
was  certainly  very  gratifying  to  us  to  find  so  many  earnest  teachers 
in  attendance  the  first  day  of  the  session  ;  it  speaks  well  for  their 
promptness  and  shows  that  they  are  determined  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  age.  Staunton  Normal  organized  with  over  two 
hundred  teachers  present,  and  before  the  hour  of  adjournment  same 
day,  over  three  hundred  had  enrolled.  Fredericksburg  opened 
with  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  present.  Marion  with  over  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  con- 
ductors, the  attendance  at  each  of  the  Normals  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

From  the  Peabody  Normal  at  Staunton,  Prof.  Winston  under  date 
of  July  24,  reports,  **  that  the  number  of  teachers  enrolled  in  this 
Institute  to  date  is  five  hundred  and  thirty- five  (535),  and  others  are 
still  coming  in.  If  I  may  judge  by  the  diligent  attention  given  to 
all  the  instruction  and  the  manifest  desire  on  the  part  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  to  get  all  the  benefit  possible  out  of  the  opportunities  offered,  then 
I  think  we  may  consider  our  work  a  full  success.  The  arrangements 
for  boarding  have  been  so  well  carried  out  that  everybody  seems 
satisfied.  The  hot  weather  has  lowered  our  stock  of  energy  a  little, 
and  the  church  is  only  tolerably  well  suited  for  such  gatherings,  but 
we  have  borne  up  well,  I  think,  and  hope  for  better  temperature. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  wish  to  report  that  the  Institute,  now  closing 
its  second  week,  has  succeeded  in  every  important  point  beyond  my 
expectations." 

By  later  advices  from  Staunton  we  are  informed  that  the  enroll- 
ment of  teachers  has  reached  /ive  hundred  and  seventy  three  and  that 
they  are  still  coming. 

From  the  **  Fredericksburg  Peabody  Normal,"  Prof.  Mitchell,  July 
27,  reports  that  **  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  school  oflScers  and 
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teachers  enrolled  at  present  and  many  more  are  expected  this  week. 
One  could  hardly  find  a  more  interesting  body  of  teachers  any- 
where, and  their  close  attention  to  all  instruction  and  exceptionally 
good  conduct  are  praised  on  all  sides.  The  citizens  of  Fredericks- 
burg seem  to  appreciate  the  honor  you  have  shown  them  by  select- 
ing this  place  for  the  institute,  and  are  repaying  it  by  hospitable 
treatment  and  encouraging  attendance  at  all  the  different  sessions. 
We  are  holding  two  sessions  daily  :  From  9  A.  M.  to  1:30  P.  M., 
and  from  5  P.  M.  to  6:30  P.  M.  The  morning  session  consists  of 
regular  instruction  from  Prof.  Swartz  and  myself  alternately.  The 
one  in  the  evening  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  school-room  diffi- 
culties, by  the  instructors  and  members  of  the  institute  generally. 
A  regular  organization  of  this  session  has  been  effected  with  Mr.  X. 
X.  Charters,  president,  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Hickerson,  secretary.  Sub- 
jects are  assigned  and  different  lectures  appointed  for  each  day. 
Participation  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  members,  and  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  renders  the  exer- 
cises quite  profitable.  Everybody  seems  to  be  pleased  and  all  are 
looking  forwaid  hopefully  to  an  increase  of  profitable  enjoyment 
during  the  remainder  of  the  institute.'* 

From  the  Peabody  Normal  at  Marion,  Prof.  Walton,  July  25th, 
makes  the  following  report :  "  The  number  enrolled  to  date  is  two 
hundred  and  three — (still  coming).  I  have  pleasure  to  report  a  most 
attentive  and  earnest  spirit  pervading  the  entire  class.  Two  evening 
lectures  have  been  attended  by  large  and  gratified  audiences.  These 
were  entertained  by  Prof.  Greisner,  of  Female  College,  Marion,  and 
by  Dr.  Peters,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  also  by  singing  and 
readings.  I  will  make  report,  as  early  as  practicable,  of  proceedings  in 
full.  Major  Pendleton  affords  me  great  aid,  in  various  ways.  The 
people  are  cordial. " 

We  have  not  received  a  written  report  from  Prof.  Montgomery,  of 
Danville  Peabody  Normal,  for  colored  teachers,  but  we  were  there  a 
few  days  ago  and  found  the  institute  working  finely,  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy  teachers  present. 

The  summer  session  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, at  Petersburg,  is  under  the  management  of  Prof.  James  Storum, 
Principal  of  this  Institution,  who  makes  the  following  report :  **  The 
summer  session  for  1885  began  July  9th  at  8:30  A.  M.,as  per  instruc- 
tion. The  number  enrolled  on  that  date  was  twenty-six.  The 
teachers  have  been  steadily  coming  in  since  that  date  and  up  to  the 
present  writing  we  have  enrolled  in  all  eighty-two  teachers,  the  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  being  about  equally  divided.  The  teachers  have 
been  classified  as  well  as  the  circumstances  will  allow.  The  follow- 
ing classes  have  been  organized  and  are  in  successful  operation : 
Grammar,  Reading,  Geography — Descriptive  and  Physical — Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  History,  Physics  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching.  In  addition  to  these  classes  we  have  arranged  with  Dr. 
Harris  for  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene ,  two 
of  which  have  already  been  given.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  being  done  here  in  spite  of  the  excessively  hot  weather.  There 
probably  has  never  been  a  body  of  teachers  assembled  in  any  part 
of  this  land  more  eager  for  instruction  and  more  studious  in  their 
habits  than  the  teachers  now  in  attendance  at  this  session.  This  re- 
mark was  made  by  a  visitor  yesterday  :  '  They  are  actually  studying 
their  lessons.'  The  classes  are  all  large  and  well  attended,  which 
argues  well  for  the  interest  manifested.  I  trust  it  will  be  in  your 
power  to  visit  us  soon.  There  is  not  a  teacher  here  who  has  not 
made  and  is  making  a  sacrifice  to  be  here,  and  to  be  assured  of  a 
certificate  would  greatly  encourage  them.'' 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  reports  that  our  teachers  are  alive  to 
their  interest  and  are  exerting  themselves  to  become  thoroughly  pro- 
ficient in  their  profession;  they  deserve  all  praise,  and  school  officers 
should  see  to  it  that,  in  assigning  their  schools,  these  teachers  be 
given  preference.  Teachers  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  attend  these 
normals,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  made  to  see  and  feel  that  normal 
training  means  something,  and  that  preference  is  going  to  be  given 
those  who  attend  them,  the  attendance  will  be  largely  increased.  Of 
course  it  will  take  time  to  build  up  a  system  of  summer  normals  or 
training  schools  in  our  State,  and  it  can  never  be  done  sysiematicaily 
and  permanently  while  we  are  dependent  upon  charity  for  their  sup- 
port— we  care  not  how  free  it  may  be  given.  Our  State  ought  not 
only  to  repeal  the  law  which  prohibits  the  Board  of  Education  from 
holding  teachers'  institutes,  but  it  ought  to,  and  mtist  make  a  liberol . 
appropriation  for  their  support 

We  say  must,  and  we  mean  it;  for  each  year  the  effort  of  the  Pea- 
body  trustees,  by  their  valuable  and  efficient  agent,  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  through  our  school  officials,  to  educate  our  teachers  and 
elevate  the  profession,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
they  will  soon  see  its  importance  and  will  demand  that  suitable  pro- 
vision be  made  for  that  purpose.  We  want  to  express  our  hearty 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  the  towns  where  our  normals  are  located 
for  the  great  interest  they  manifest  in  them  and  for  the  hearty 
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reception  given  our  teachers.  The  large  attendance  on  the 
normal  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  the  local 
authorities.  At  Staunton,  Superintendents  Bowles  and  Roller 
have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  and  have  been  ably  seconded  by 
the  citizens  of  the  city  and  Superintendent  Funkhouser,  of  Rocking- 
ham, with  his  valuable  paper,  The  People.  General  Ruggles,  at 
Fredericksburg,  has  done  his  duty  well  and  has  been  earnestly  sec- 
onded by  the  citizens  of  that  town  led  by  the  indefatigable  Chartters 
who  has  thrown  himself  body  and  soul  into  the  work  and  who  gives 
his  entire  time  to  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  teachers  and  the 
success  of  the  normal.  Maj.  Pendleton,  at  Marion,  has  proven  equal 
to  the  occasion  and  has  made  good  all  of  his  glorious  promises. 
He  has  the  united  support  of  his  town,  and  actually  so  impressed  it 
with  the  importance  of  the  institute  that  its  citizens  erected  a  beautiful 
Opera  House  for  its  accommodation.  Maj.  Repass  was  on  hand 
and  active  in  the  cause.  Superintendent  Slaughter,  at  Danville,  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  local  arrangement  of  the 
normal  for  colored  teachers  at  that  place  and  was  very  energetic. 
Prof.  James  Storum  and  the  other  teachers  at  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Collegiate  Institute  are  doing  good  work,  and  whilst  there  are  not 
as  many  present  as  there  should  be,  still  the  work  of  the  session 
will  do  great  good.  Hon.  A.  W.  Harris  has  been  very  energetic 
in  inducing  teachers  to  attend  this  session. 

By  latest  advices,  Staunton  has  573  teachers  enrolled  ;  Fredericks- 
burg has  250  teachers  enrolled ;  Marion  has  225  teachers  enrolled  ; 
Danville  has  173  teachers  enrolled  ;  Petersburg  has  102  teachers 
enrolled ;  total,  1,323. 

This  exceeds  last  year's  enrollment  of  teachers  in  the  institutes 
nearly  400,  and  it  is  possible,  with  proper  management,  next  year  to 
put  over  two  thousand  teachers  in  our  summer  normals. 

We  are  very  much  gratified  at  the  active  part  taken  by  some  of 
our  superintendents  in  getting  their  teachers  to  attend  the  normals, 
whilst  there  are  others  that  we  cannot  understand,  and  whose  failure 
to  act  we  will  inquire  into  in  due  time. 


State  Normal  School  at  Farmville. 

We  have  just  received  a  circular  from  Hon.  W.  H.  RufTner,  the 
principal  of  the  school,  addressed  to  superintendents  in  regard  to 
the  examination  of  applicants  for  admission.     The  circular  is  in  the 
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hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  be  distributed  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  questions  and  all  necessary  blanks.  The  following  is  given  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  interested.     Section  5  : 

' '  Each  city  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  each  county  in  the 
State,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  pupil,  and  one  for  each  additional 
representative  in  the  House  of  Delegates  above  one,  who  shall 
receive  gratuitous  instruction.  The  trustees  shall  prescribe  rules  for 
the  selection  of  such  pupils  and  for  their  examination,  and  shall 
require  each  pupil  selected  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  tn/en- 
Hon  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years 
after  leaving  the  said  Normal  school." 

NUMBER   OF  STATE   STUDENTS   TO   WHICH   EACH    COUNTk'    AND 
CITY  IS  ENTITLED. 


COUNTIES. 


NO. 


Accomac I 

Albemarle 2 

Alexandria 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Balh 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Cumberland  and  Buckingham 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  City 


COUNTIES.  NO. 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond , 

Nelson , 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northampton  and  Accomac , 

Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Prince   William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 2 

Russell I 
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NO. 


Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier  . . : 

Floyd 

Fluvanna  

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  &  Queen 

King  George 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Loudoun  and  Fauquier. 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 


Scott 

Shenandoah  . . 

Smyth 

Southampton . . 
Spotsylvania. . 

Staflford 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington . . . 
Westmoreland  . 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


CITIES. 

Alexandria i 

Danville i 

Fredericksburg i 

Lynchburg i 

Manchester i 

Norfolk 2 

Petersburg 2 

Portsmouth i 

Richmond 4 

Staunton i 


Full  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 

Hon.  W.  H.  RuFFNER,  Prijicipal, 

Lexington^   Va, 

We  have  received  the  following  circular  from  Judge  F.  N.  Wat- 
kins,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested: 


State  Normal  School  of  Virginia. 

A  Teacher  of  Natural  Science, 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1885,  a  teacher  of  Natural  Science  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Virginia, 
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at  Farmville,  Va.  This  school  was  established  in  1884  by  the  Legis- 
lature, '* expressly  for  the  training  and  education  of  white  female 
teachers  for  the  public  schools**  This  school  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  one  session  of  eight  months  and  will  open  agfain  ist 
October,  1885.  In  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  it  is  strictly  professional, 
not  only  as  to  its  aims,  but  as  to  its  methods  of  teaching.  Hence  it 
is,  of  course,  preferred  that  the  instructor  in  science  should  be  able 
to  teach  according  to  the  Normal  methods. 

The  salary  (for  the  next  year)  is  Eight  Hundred  Dollars,  which 
will  be  punctually  paid  in  monthly  instalments.  Comfortable  board- 
ing can  be  had  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  month.  Farmville  is  a  pleas- 
ant town  of  more  than  2,300  inhabitants  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
R.  R.     (See  catalogue). 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  school,  there  is  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  years  designed  specially  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools,  and  also  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years 
which  in  its  academic  studies  corresponds  with  an  ordinary  High 
School  course.  The  present  income  of  the  school  being  insufficient 
for  the  support  of  both  courses,  only  the  Elementary  Course  is  now 
taught,  and  the  scheme  calls  only  for  "  Lessons  in  Natural  Science"; 
Geography  and  Physiology  are  otherwise  provided  for.  The  scientific 
teacher  will  be  expected  to  give  lessons  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Botany,  Zoology  and  Mineralogy,  teaching  as  much  of  each, 
in  due  proportion,  as  can  be  given  in  one  lesson  a  day  for  eight 
months.  After  the  regular  session  there  will  be  a  summer  term  of 
six  weeks  for  which  a  special  course  will  have  to  be  prepared.  The 
teacher  of  Natural  Science  will  give  instruction  in  this  Summer 
School,  beginning  in  June,  1886. 

In  respect  to  the  character  of  the  lessons  to  be  given,  no  very 
distinct  ideal  has  been  formed,  and  for  the  present,  at  least,  the 
incumbent  of  the  chair  will  be  allowed  great  freedom  in  shaping  his 
or  her  teaching.  The  systematic  study  of  the  natural  sciences 
belongs  to  the  Advanced  Course,  for  which  we  hope  to  receive  an 
appropriation  next  winter. 

The  special  design  of  these  Physical  Science  lessons  at  present  is 
to  widen  the  scope  of  the  student's  mind,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
observation,  to  inspire  a  love  of  nature,  and  thus  to  prepare  for 
giving  object  lessons  in  the  primary  schools. 

All  persons,  whether  male  or  female^  who  may  desire  to  become 
candidates  for  this  position  will  please  address  the  undersigned. 
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These  applications,  with  testimonials,  will  be  submitted  to  Principal 
RuFFNER,  whose  present  address  is  Lexington,  Va.,  and  to  the 
Trustees. 

Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

This  circular  is  that  mentioned  in  the  Newspaper  Advertisements 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  suggested  and  to  candidates. 

F.  N.  Watkins,  Secretary, 
Farmville,  Va.,  ist  July,  1885. 


State  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  Va. 
Election  of  Teacher. 

The  trustees  propose  to  elect  an  instructor  In  Physical  Science  (who 
is  also  competent  to  teach  Latin  and  Algebra)  on  ist  October,  i88s- 
A  circular  will  be  sent  to  applicants,  giving  duties,  salary,  &c.,  &c. 

The  school  year  of  1885-86  begins  ist  October,  1885,  and  ends  2d 
June,  1 886.     Catalogues  sent  to  applicants.     Address, 


F.  N.  Watkins,  Secretary. 


Farmville,  I^a.,  July  2,  1885. 


Personal. 

Superintendent  W,  H.  Strother,  of  Fauquier,  spent  several  days  at 
the  Fredericksburg  Normal  and  is  now  at  the  one  in  Staunton. 

Superintendents  Repass,  of  Wythe,  and  Frantz,  of  Roanoke,  were 
at  the  opening  of  the  Marion  Normal. 

Superintendents  Funkhouser,  of  Rockingham,  and  Haden,  of  Flu- 
vanna, were  at  the  opening  of  the  Staunton  Normal 

Superintendent  Wright,  of  Caroline,  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Normal. 

We  regret  that  Superintendent  HoUaday  has  been  detained  at 
home  by  sickness,  which  has  prevented  his  giving  his  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  Fredericksburg  Normal  as  he  promised  and  expected. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGLNLA. 

(OonUDved  flrom  pftge  283.) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA.* 


University^  continued;  visitors^  when  and  how  appointed, 

167.  The  University  of  Virginia  shall  be  continued,  and  the  visitors  thereof  shall 
be  and  remain  a  corporation,  under  the  style  of  The  Rector  and  Visitors  oi  the 
University  of  Virginia.  They  shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
legislature. 

168.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  board  of  visitois 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  shall  consist  of  nine  members.  The  term  of  office  of 
said  visitors  shall  be  for  four  years,  commencing  the  first  day  of  May,  eighteen  has* 
dred  and  eighty  two. 

169.  That  the  offices  of  all  the  visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  declared  vacant. 

170.  That  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  shall,  inunediately 
upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  appoint  a  new  board  of  visitors  for  the  University  of 
Virginia;  three  of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  the  division  of  the  state  in  which  the 
institution  is  situated,  and  two  from  each  of  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  stste. 
If  a  vacancy  happen  in  the  office  of  visitor,  the  senate  not  being  in  se»ion,  the 
governor  shall  fill  the  same  for  the  unexpired  term. 

171.  The  said  board  of  visitors  shall  meet  at  the  University  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  at  such  other  times  as  they  shall  determine ;  the  days  of  meeting  to  be  fixed  by 
the  board.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  rector  or  any  three  members  of 
the  board.  Notice  of  the  time  of  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary  to  every 
member  of  the  board.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transactioD 
of  business. 


*  Iq  1817-18  (p.  11  to  16)  an  »ct  was  passed  proridlng  for  a  aniTenity  as  soon  as  a  rite  ahonld  be 
fixed ;  It  appropriated  f  16,000  a  year  for  defraying  the  expenaes  of  procaring  the  land  aod  erecting 
buildings,  and  for  its  permanent  endowment.  There  was  also  passed  on  the  36th  Jaanary,  1819,  sn 
act  f(  r  establishing  an  anirersity.— Acts  1818-19,  c.  19,  p.  16;  1  R.  C,  p.  90,  a  Si.  Tempormry  lavs 
relative  to  it,  since  the  first  edition,  are  acts  anthorlxing  the  rector  and  visitors  to  borrow  $26,1X10  to 
erect  a  new*bnllding,  (Acts  1862,  p.  28,  c.  31);  $25,000  appropriated  to  repair  buildings  and  fimish  a 
supply  of  water,  (1863-4,  p.  26,  c.  86);  and  the  acts  since  the  edition  of  1860  are  referred  to  In  the 
margin,  or  in  the  notee  to  this  chapter  in  the  present  edition.  By  Actii  1872-3,  o.  64,  p.  42  to  46,  the 
society  of  the  alnmni  of  the  UniTerslty  was  incorporated. 

fBy  actof  April  26, 18(57,  Acts  1806-7,  c,  93,  p.  898,  $500  were  appropriated  for  completing  the 
work  of  raising  and  placing  in  position  the  statne  of  Thomas  Jeffenon.  By  aot  of  March  Sf^b,  1878, 
Acts  1872-3,  c.  285,  p.  200,  the  balance  remaining  on  hand  of  the  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the 
Btatue  of  .Tefferson  is  appropriated  to  the  pablication  of  the  address  of  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  at  the  UniTenrity. 
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^ow  office  of  visitor  vacated  and  vacancy  filled, 

172.  If  any  visitor  fail  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  one  year,  without 
sufficient  cause  shown  to  the  board,  the  said  board  shall,  at  their  next  meeting  after 
the  end  of  such  year,  cause  the  fact  of  such  failure  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
their  proceedings,  and  certify  the  same  to  the  governor,  and  the  office  of  such  visitor 
shall  be  thereupon  vacant.  If  so  many  of  such  visitors  fail  to  perform  their  duties, 
that  a  quorum  thereof  do  not  attend  for  a  year,  upon  a  certificate  thereof  being  made 
to  the  governor  by  the  rector,  or  any  member  of  the  board,  or  by  the  chairman  of 
the  faculty,  the  officers  of  all  the  visitors  so  failing  to  attend  shall  be  vacant. 

Rector  and  other  officers ;  when  and  where  board  to  meet, 

173.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  appoint  from  their  own  body  a  rector,  or,  in  his 
absence,  a  president  pro  tempore,  who  shall  preside  at  their  meetings.  They  shall 
also  appoint  a  secretary  to  the  board. 

Duties  of  the  board ;  expenses  of  visitors  paid, 

174.  The  said  board  shall  be  charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  University.  They  shall  appoint  as  many  professors  as  they 
deem  proper,  and  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the  visitors 
may  remove  any  professor.  They  may  prescribe  the  duties  of  each  professor,  and 
the  course  and  mode  of  instruction.  They  may  appoint  a  bursar  and  proctor,  and 
employ  any  other  agents  or  servants,  regulate  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
students,  and  the  renting  of  the  hotels  and  dormitories,  and  generally,  in  respect  to 
the  government  and  management  of  the  University,  make  such  regulations  as  they 
may  deem  expedient,  not  being  contrary  to  law.  To  enable  the  rector  and  visitors 
of  the  University  to  procure  a  supply  of  water  for  the  University,  they  shall  have 
authority  to  acquire  such  springs,  lands,  and  rights  of  way  as  may  be  necessary, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifty-six.  * 

175.  They  shall  examine  into  the  progress  of  the  students  in  each  year,  and  shall 
give  to  those  who  excel  m  any  branch  of  learning  such  honorary  testimonials  of 
approbation  as  they  deem  proper. 

176.  Such  reasonable  expenses  as  the  visitors  may  incur  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  University. 

IVhen  annual  report  to  be  made,  and  what  to  contain. 

177.  They  shall,  before  the  first  of  October  annually,  deliver  to  the  second  auditor 
a  report  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  progress  of  the  University,  and  its  receipts 
and  disbursements  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of  July  preceding,  with 
the  amount  of  salary  received  by  each  professor,  including  fees  received  from  the 
students. 

178.  Each  professor  shall  receive  a  stated  salary,  and  also  such  additional  com- 
pensation out  of  the  fees  of  tuition  and  other  revenues  of  the  University  as  the  visitors 


*  See  Code  of  1878,  c.  50,  from  |  6  to  22  iDcln>lTe. 
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may  from  time  direct.  He  shall  also  have  assigned  to  him  by  the  board  one  of  the 
pavilions  at  the  University,  or  other  suitable  residence  (or  commatation  therefor),  lad 
such  other  accommodations  as  the  said  board  may  prescribe. 

WHAT  BRANCHES  OF  LEARNING  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 

179.  The  following  branches  of  learning  shall  be  taught  at  the  UniTcrsity— 4hat 
is  to  say,  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  Anglo> 
Saxon  languages ;  the  different  branches  of  mathematics,  pure  and  physical ;  natnial 
philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  including  geology ;  the  principles  of  agricultoxe, 
botany,  anatomy,  surgery  and  medicine;  zoology,  history,  idiology;  general  grun* 
mar,  ethics,  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres;  civil  government^  political  economj,  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations,  and  municipal  law. 

Board  of  visitors  authoriMedto  issue  bonds  to  discharge  their  Ji0atuag  debt  and 
matnring  obligations  ;  security  there/or, 

180.  The  rector  and  board  of  visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  hereby  author- 
ized, at  any  meeting  at  which  a  majority  of  said  visitors  shall  be  present,  to  issoe  bonds 
of  the  said  corporation,  either  rqpstered  or  with  coupons,  for  interest,  or  in  part  of 
the  one  class  and  in  part  of  the  other,  convertible  from  one  class  into  the  other  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  in  sums  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  any  multiple  thereof, 
to  run  not  more  than  thirty  years,  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  eight  per 
centum  per  annum,  such  interest  to  be  payable  at  such  place  as  the  board  of  visitors 
shall  designate. 

181.  The  amount  of  the  loan  hereby  contemplated  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
ninety- five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  applied  exdosively  to 
the  redemption  of  the  existing  debt  of  the  University. 

182.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  said  bonds  the  rector  and 
board  of  visitors  of  the  University  are  hereby  authorized  to  convey,  by  deed  of  trust, 
all  the  real  estate  belonging  to  or  held  for  the  said  University,  and  also  by  said  deed 
to  pledge  the  annual  appropriations  made  to  the  University,  subject  to  any  previous 
pledge  of  said  appropriation  which  has  been  heretofore  made. 

Annuity  to  University  payable  out  of  Treasury, 

183.  There  shall  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  public  treasury  thiity  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  shall  be  payable  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated ;  but  this  annuity  is  on  condition 
that  the  said  institution  during  its  continuance,  shall  educate  all  students  of  the  state 
of  Virginia,  over  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  shall  be  matriculated  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  board  of  visitors,  without  chatge  for  tuition  in  the 
academic  department,  consisting  of  the  following  schools  to-wit :  the  schools  of 
Greek,  Latin,  history  and  literature,  moral  philosophy,  modem  languages,  natural 
philosophy,  natural  history  and  agriculture,  general  and  industrial  chemistry,  and 
pure  mathematics :  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  student,  free  of 
charge  for  tuition  fees  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless  the  faculty  shall  be  sat- 
isfied by  actual  examination  of  the  applicant,  or  by  a  certificate  of  some  college  or 
preparatory  school,  that  he  has  made  such  proficiency  in  the  branches  of  study  which 
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he  proposes  to  pmsue  as  will  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  this  University. 

iS4«  Out  of  the  said  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  all  necessary  re- 
pairs, and  the  interest  on  the  existing  debt,  shall  first  be  paid,  and  a  sinking  fund  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  shall  be  established  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  visitors,  to  be  annually  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  principal. 

Bequests  to  the  University  legalized;  how  to  be  invested  and  applied, 

185.  Any  person  may  deposit  in  the  treasury  of  this  state,  or  bequeath  money, 
stocks,  or  public  bonds  of  any  kind,  to  be  so  deposited,  or  grant,  devise,  or  bequeath 
property,  real  or  personal,  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceed;  to  be  so  deposited  in  sums 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  which  shall  be  invested  in  certificates  of  debt  of 
the  state  of  Virginia,  or  the  United  States,  or  any  other  state  thereof,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  and,  in  such  case,  the  interest  or  dividends  accruing 
on  such  stocks,  certificates  of  debt  or  bonds,  shall  be  paid  to  the  rector  and  visitors 
of  the  University,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  the  general  purposes  thereof,  unless 
some  particular  appropriation' shall  have  been  designated  by  the  donor  or  testator,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

186.  If  any  particular  purpose  or  object  connected  with  the  University  be  specified 
by  the  donor  at  the  time  of  such  deposit,  by  writing  filed  in  the  treasurer's  office 
(which  may  also  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  court  of  Albemarle 
county,  as  a  deed  for  land  is  recorded),  or  in  the  will  of  such  testator,  then  the  in- 
terest, income  and  profits  of  such  fund  shall  be  appropriated  to  such  purpose  and 
object,  and  none  other ;  or,  if  the  donor  or  testator  shall  so  direct  in  such  writing 
or  will,  the  interest  accruing  on  such  fund  shall  be  reinvested  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
commonwealth  every  six  months,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act,  and  the  interest  thereon  be,  from  time  to  time,  reinvested  in  like  manner  for  such 
period  as  such  writing  or  will  shall  prescribe,  not  exceeding  thirty  yean ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  so  prescribed,  or  of  thirty  years,  whichever  shall  happen  first,  the 
fond,  with  its  accumulations,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  rector  and  visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  the  interest,  income  and  profits  thereafter  accruing  upon  the  aggregate 
fund  shall  be  paid  to  them  as  the  same  shall  accrue,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  disposition  shall  be  directed  by  such  writing  or  will,  and  in  either  case  the 
same  shall  be  appropriated  and  employed  according  to  the  provisions  of  such  writing 
or  will,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  the  rector  and  visitors  of  the  University  shall  an- 
nually render  to  the  general  assembly  an  account  of  the  disbursement  of  any  funds 
so  derived. 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers^  Stationers^  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond, 

Special  Offers!  Twenty  Gopiesof ''The  Week's  Gurrenr  for  ten  weeb  of  Ih^ 

This  is  TOur  chance,  if  yoa  wish  to  experiment  in  yonr  ecbool  with  a  good  Wkbklt  paper.  Ton  can 
increase  (bat  not  decrease)  the  number  of  copies  at  the  same  rate,  but  your  time  most  expire  by  Jane 
16th  next.    Do  not  expect  anything  bat  the  reralar  rate  after  that  date. 

We  liaTe  faith  that  a  fUr  trial  of  the  paper  will  lead  to  its  permanent  ose.  Send  cash  with  yonr  order. 

THE    LOWER    GRADES. 

Do  you  want  some  f^eah  and  good  reading  matter  for  the  close  of  the  year  for  yonr  lower  grades? 
Kegolar  monotony-killers  and  eyeH>pener«  1 

Q  N  L  Y  $  I  •— I'or  9i  we  will  send  yoa  in  all  160  copies  (more  bat  not  less,  at  same  rate)  of 
EAST  LINES  (for  First  Reader),  FRESH  LEAVES  (Second  Reader),  and  SENSE-READER  (Foarth 
Reader),  all  eignt-page  monthlies — and  yoa  may  make  ap  yonr  own  assortment,  not  asking  for  less 
than  ten  copies  alike,  or  for  more  than  flT«»  months  of  any  one  periodical.  Ton  can  include  YOUNO 
WIDE  AWAKE  (Third  Reader)— a  six  teen -page  monthly,  by  counting  it  as  double  either  of  the  others 
For  the  same  money  yon  cannot  get  half  as  much  mstter  in  any  other  form. 

Please  be  definite  in  your  order  and  Mud  the  cash  with  it. 

For  your  beginners  yon  want  YAILE'S  PRIMARY  WORD  CASE^ntaining,  besides  a  fhll  supply 
of  punctuation  marks  and  alphabet  cards,  three  copies  each  of  over  »X)  different  First  Reader  words 
on  separate  cards,  in  a  case.  A  most  ingenioos  contriranoe  for  basy  work  in  learning  to  read.  Beg^ 
alar  price  $1.00 :  16.00  per  doz.  A  trial  copy  sent  for  66  cents.  In  connection  with  either  of  the  abore 
offers  a  copy  will  be  sent  for  40  cents.    Address,  E.O.VAILE,  Otik  Park,  Chicago,  IlL 

IT    ST^lsTIDS    .AJT   THE    HBAXD. 
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THE  LI&HT-RUNNM 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cnt  shows  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  DOW  introdQcing. 
Artistically  Beaatifal.     Withoat 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
Constrnction  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beins  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
Theee  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than  ever,    without 
qaestion,      the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domestic  Sewing  IMacliine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


JOHNSON'S  GENERAL  CYCLOPAEDIA 

XHf:  BEST,  1L.A.TEST  A.IVI>  OHEA.PE@T. 

THOROUGHLY  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 
A  work  specially  adapted  to  the  Family,  School  and  Office. 
Par  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued ;  contain- 
ing 1^600  pages;  new  and  beautiful  engravings;  copper-plate 
maps  of  each  State,  and  the  foreign  countries;  interest  and 
statistical  tables  ;  colored  charts,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  26  Asso- 
ciate and  7  Assistant  Editors,  with  contributions  from  emi- 
nent scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world  The  names  of  the 
writers  are  appended  to  their  articles,  a  feature  peculiar  to 
our  works  alone.  It  is  later  than  any  Cyclopaedia  published. 
Territory  is  fast  being  allotted.  Canvassers  are  making 
big  money  in  all  sections.     Secure  field  and  outfit  at  once. 

(  By  subscription  only.         )      Address, 

\  ^  A.  J.  JOHNSON  A  €0., 

(  Complete  in  two  volumes.  J  11  Great  Jones  St.,  N.  Y. 

Teachers  wanted  in  every  county. 


Thousands  of  Mothers  Kill  their  Children! 

Srery  yeu*,  or  Implant  in  their  bodies  feeds  or  Skin  »nd  other  DiseMes,  by  using  impure  animal  fat 
soaps,  fall  of  minnt«  insscts,  whose  life  is  not  destroyed  by  the  boiling  butget  into  and  poison  the  blood. 
MOTHERS*  when  washing  your  HELPLESS  OHILDaEN,  use  the  NATURAL  SOAP  caUed 

—GO-GO— 

A  PURELY  YEOBTABLB  SOAP  POWDER,  for  the  Toilet,  Bath  and  Nursery.  Prepared  fh>m  Soap 
Berries  and  Bark  of  the  GO-00  l  res  of  the  East  Indies. 

I  Whitens  and  softens  the  Hands.  Is  unrlTalled  for  Shampooning.  Cores 
Dandmflr  Prevents  Skin  Dis^aaes.  PrrKlnces  a  Luxurious  Lather.  Has 
a  Delightful  Frsgnince.  Cleanfl  Laces  Grandly  ;  no  acids  or  alkalies.  Is 
Cheaper  than  posp.  Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 
PRICE  -/&  CENTS,  in  Urge  Toilet  Cans  If  not  in  your  town,  will  be 
mailed  Free  flRAPFAiPn  1«3W.  Baltimore  Street, 
for  2ft  cents  by  UnWbl-  OC  UU  ,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
THOUSANDS  of  TESTIMONIALS  fh)m  Medical  Men  and  others. 

and   Most 
Cheapest !  H^^|^H^^^^^^|^|  Durable 

-BLA.CKBOA.RDI- 

T//E  ONLY  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE,  TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!  MAKE  YOUR  OIVN  BLACKBOARDS. 
The  material  is  sent  in  kegs  of  25,  60, 100  and  200  lbs.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  any  surface— brown 
mortar,  finished  walls,  or  old  blackboards.  It  is  bstter  and  but  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  coate  little  to  ship,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Superintendents  and  Teachers 
wherever  used.    Send  for  full  desoriptiTe  Circulars  and  Testimonials. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  A.  €0..  Manufrs  of  School  Furniture  &  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Street,  New  York,  ]^  r  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St.,  Boston.       j  (  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
99^  I.EXIMGTON,  CINCINNATI  AND  i:iOIJISTII.I.E,  -M 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 

SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE.WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

-TO- 

LOXJISVILLE    JkND    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NMhTllle^  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

-TO- 
aNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  etc 

BATES  OF  FARE  ABE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  ft^l  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE.  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton.  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  &  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dotc- 
Tailed   School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  HallSeating.  SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating, &c. 

Send  for   Descriptive   Circulars. "^Ml 
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MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices: 

MAURIS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  ^1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  ^10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


AfBR 


AbookoflOOt___ 
The  best  book  for  an 

_  £i«JL!S!B3  enoed  or  otherwlBe. 
Itoontaina  liats  of  news]>aper8  and  estimates 
ofthe  cost  of  advertising.  The  advertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  doUar,  finds  in  it  the  in- 
formation be  reqnireik  while  for  him  who  will 
invest  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  reqairement,  or  con  &e  madt 
iodotobyalifflUekmmteaHl^arrivedtUbyoor- 
rm<mdeace.  148  editions  have  been  issued. 
Sentk  post-paid.  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GEO.  P.  BOWBLL  A  CO., 
MBWSPAPSR  ADVBBTiaiNQ  BUBBAU. 
aOSpnioeSt.PxintlngHon8e8q.),  KewTork. 


ROANOKE  COLLEGE, 

SALEM,  VIROINIA. 

Beautiful  mountain  location.  Climate  unsurpassed.  Two  Courses  for  Degrees, 
also  Business  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Full  English  Course.  Spring  Normal 
Course.  French  and  German  spoken.  Instruction  thorough  and  practical.  Library 
i6,ooo  volumes.     Best  Moral  and  Religious  Influences.     Five  churches  in  Salem. 

Expenses  for  If  Ine  MonillS  (including  Tuition,  Board,  Fuel,  Lights, 
Washing,  etc.),  $149,  $176,  or  $804. 

Increasing  patronage  from  many  States.   Thlrty-Tblrd  ScSSJOn  b^|^ns 

September  lath.    Catalofnie  Free.     Address  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  PAIN- 
TER,  Secretary  of  Faculty,  or  JULIUS   D.  DREHER,  President. 


LORILLARD'S  CLIMAX 

PLUG  TOBACCO 

with  Red  Tin  Tog;  Rose  Leaf  Fine  Cut  Chewing;  Navy  Clippings,  and  Black, 
Brown  and  Yellow  SNUFFS  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  quality  considered? 

OUR  NEW  SCHOOL  AIDSr:^^^^^ 

ing  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Each  set  contains  150  pretty  chromo  credit  cards, 
50  large  beautiful  chromo  merit  cards,  and  12  large  elegant  artistic  chromo  excelsior 
cards,  price  per  set  ^i;  half  set  60c.  500  new  designs  brilliant  artistic  chromo 
school  reward,  excelsior,  merit,  credit,  diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  remem- 
brance, address,  visiting,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  gift  cards  at  5,  10,  15, 
20  and  25c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples,  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to  order  samples 
send  any  amount  you  wish,  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards  wanted  and  we  will 
surely  please  you.  Price  list,  order  blanks,  return  envelopes,  free.  All  postpaid  by 
mail.     Stamps  taken.     Please  send  a  trial  order. 

Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren  Pa, 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThroughoutThc  world 
GOLD MEOAL PARIS  EXPOSITION-1878. 


« 


BUCKEYB  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bstabliahed  in  1S87. 

Superior  B«U«  of  Cogpm-  mmd  Kt,  aaoirt 

« ItH  tht  tMM  Aecory  jToMffiif*,  Ibr  OvAii, 

JSckoob,  F«rm»,  AcCariM,  OMvt-lMMi.  A< 

lUaMntad  CataJbogoc  ant  Frm. 
YAmmBM  4  Tdt,  lOt  K.  MSl.  dadsiiC 


w 


£  Have  500  Yacancies— In  all  Grades. 


We  will  recommend  at  once  any  teacher  applying  to  us.  State  years  of  experi- 
ence, age,  references,  grade  of  work,  and  salary  wanted,  and  inclose ^2.00  registratioa 
fee. 

TEACHERS*   CO-OPERATIVE  A8SOCIATIOH, 

Senti  for  Circulars,  jyo  State   Street^  Chicago^  III. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTHTS 

MldtOaCOFES, 
TELESCOBE8, 
FIELD-QLAaSES, 
MA  GIC  LA  K  TEENS, 
^BAROMETERS, 
THEBMOMETEES. 

Dimwfaiff  iBstraments,  Fhlloaophlcal  maA 
Chemical  Apparatva. 

lift  and  Ptgqriytloiia  of  our  TWn  OaUlognM  moI 
FREE  on  ai»pUoatioii. 

QUEEN  «  CO. 

«M  Ch—tmu  M.        PhUadetphiOk 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY! 

Aids  Teachers  to  secure  desirable  positioos. 
Gives  free  information  to  Principals,  Presi* 
dents  and  Trustees  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
of  competent  teachers  to  fill  all  kinds  of 
positions.  Rents  and  sells  School  and  O^ 
lege  Property.  Inclose  stamp  for  circnlar, 
and  address 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS*  AGENCY. 

or    L.  C.  DICKEY,  A.  M.,  Manager, 

P.  O.  Box  410,  Birmingham,  All 


RICHMOND  COLLEGE, 

EDMUND  HARRISON,  A.  M.,  Latin. 
H.  H.  HARRIS,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Greek. 

A.  B.  BROWN,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  English. 
E.  B.  SMITH,  M.  A.,  Mathematics. 

C.  H.  WINSTON,  M.  A,.  LL.D.,  Physics. 

B.  PURYEAR,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  Chemistry. 
W.  D.  THOMAS,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Philosophy, 
Professors  SMITH  and  HASSELEFF,  Modern  Languages. 

Next  session  SEPTEMBER  24,  1885,  to  JUNE  24,  1886.  Prompt  entraoce 
at  the  opening  very  desirable. 

Eight  independent  schools,  giving  opportunity  for  wise  selection  of  studies  and 
proper  classification,  able  and  experienced  instructors,  well  equipped  lecture-rooms, 
library  and  museum,  offer  rare  facilities  fur  liberal  education. 

An  elevated,  healthful  locaiion,  spacious  grounds,  magnificent  buildings,  unsur- 
passed social  and  religious  surroundings,  make  it  a  pleasant  residence. 

A  good  endowment  is  used  to  cheapen  the  cost — necessary  expenses  for  a  resident 
student,  nine  months,  $204;  for  nonresident,  $87.50.  Special  donations  and  schol- 
arships are  available  for  a  limited  number  of  students  for  the  ministry  and  sons  of 
ministers.     Applications  for  these  must  be  received  by  August  15th. 

For  catalogue,  with  cut  of  main  building,  full  statement  as  to  courses  of  instruction, 
fees,  &c.,  and  a  historical  sketch,  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  Chairman  of  FacuUy, 
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IIIc6UFFE7'S 

Revised  Readers  and  Speller 

"  Many  series  of  Readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  McGuflFey'*, 
but  McGuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  The  grading  of  McGuffey's  Readers  has  never  been  surpassed,  nor  has  the 
interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill 
of  <  reading  made  easy,'  McGuffey's  Read^  stand  unrivalled  and  alone." 

Superior  Features  of  MoQuffey^a  Revised  Series. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modem  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Consistent  use  of  the  most  familiar  system  of  Diacritical  Marks. 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Script  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  of  each  book  of  the  Series. 

5.  Greater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Matter  than  is  found  in  any  other  Series. 

More  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 

7.  Typography,  Printing  j^  Binding  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

Extensive   Use. 

McGuffey's  Readers  have  at  various  times  been  ofiicially  adopted  or  recommended 
for  use  by  State  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly  one-haJf  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  iii  general  use;  in  several  Slates  they  are  practically 
in.  exclusive  use  in  all  the  schools. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  are  now  officially  adopted  or  authorized  for  use 
in  the  public -schools  of 

VIRGINIA,   WEST  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY, 

ARKANSAS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA. 

Also  adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 

City  of  New  York,  City  of  Cinciimatti,  City  of  San  Fraocioco, 

City  of  Brooklyn,  City  uf  Siunt  Louta,  8t.  Paul  and  MinDeapoIis. 

Boboken,  N.  J.  Portland,  Me.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Columbofl,  0. 

PateraoD,  N.  J.  Topeka,  Kan.  Atlanta.  Oa.  Sandosky,  0. 

CiUaiB,  Me.  Ilydc  Park,  Mam.  Dallaa,  Texas.  Dayton,  0. 

Lowiston,  Me.  JoUet,  111.  tiaineBville,  Tex.  Toledo.  0. 

Dnbuqne,  Iowa,  Bpringflold,  111.  Mnrfroesboro,  Tenn.  Torre  Haute,  Ind. 

BnrltDgtoD,  Iowa.  Charleston,  III.  Meridian,  Hlai.  Evaneville,  Ind. 

Iowa  City.  Leavenworth,  Ks.  Covington,  Ky.  Fort  Wayno,  Ind. 

8«dalia,  Mo.  Ilutehineon,  Ka.  Lexington,  Ky.  Charlotte,  Mich. 

Bt.  Jooopb,  Mo.  Los  Angeles,  CaL  MaysvlIIe,  Ky.  SturKis,  Mich. 

Silver  CHy,  M.  M.  Duloth,  Minn.  Cliarlolto,  N.  C.  Be«vt<r  Dam,  Wis. 
AND  THREE  THOUSAND  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
Adopted  for  more  than  One  Thousand  counties  and  Ten  Thousand  Townships  and 

Special  Districts.  

Bay's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebra.  Bclectic  United  State*  History . 

Sclectio  School  Geometry.  Eclectic  Primary  History. 

White's  Now  Arithmetics.  Thalheimer's  Historical  SerieB. 

Harvey's  Revised  Grammars.  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing, 

Kidd's  New  Elocution.  Forbriger's  Dryiwing  Tablets. 

Mnrdoeh's  Analytic  Elocution.  Eclectic  (\>mplete  Book-keeping. 

New  Sclectio  (Geographies.  Eclectic  Physiology  and  lit  giene. 

New  Eclectic  Penmanship.  Etc.,  Etc. 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series 
sent  on  application. 

Tan  Antwerp,  Bra^ff  A  €o..  Publishers,  Cincinnati  A  If.  T. 


Barnes'  New  Readers. 

IHE  EDUCATIONAL  GEMS  OF  THE  DECADE." 

Now  rendy,  and  by  far  tho  moat  bwtnttftil  aod  practical  net  of  School  RMden  fiver  placed  vftm 
th«  (>dacaUoual  mArkot. 

In  poiaC  iyf  «ubji>ci>nittt«r,  grs'latloo,  type,  illiutriUoDS,  paper,  biading,  aod  in  ererj  other 
tUI  ftvittirv  which  gotw  u>  make  up  tbk  vsRr  vast,  Ch«Ma  bgoks  raprMent  emphaticaKj  the  rMMnema 
in  «ch«ml  book  titeminrp. 

TeMchetH  autl  8ch'H)l  Ofnccra  contemplation  a  ehaoge  of  readers,  are  respectfully  lotited  If 
eiamfni'  them  auperb  tuoka  l>efbre  deciding,  flpecimen  pag««  will  be  aent,  postpaid^  Rntia,  to  lO 
Teachers  or  School  Offlcore  desiring  to  examine  with  a  riew  to  introduction.  Nua.  1,  2,aadS,poit- 
paid,  50  cents,  or  the  ««t  of  five  books  &r  $1.60,  to  teacban  ft>r  exAininalloii  only. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 
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The  Value  of  Piotures  in  Teaching  Physical  Geography. 
By  LiLLiE  J.  Martin. 

Drawing  makes  complicated  explanations  simple,  and  gives  vivid- 
ness to  descriptions  not  thoroughly  grasped  by  the  imagination.  It 
is  particularly  valuable  as  a  test  of  a  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  descrip- 
tive subject.  If  a  beginning  class  in  physical  geography  is  given  a 
descriptive  subject  to  illustrate,  more  than  half  the  class  will  fail. 
Nor  is  this  failure  chiefly  among  those  who  draw  indifferently.  The 
test  brings  to  light  a  mental  deficiency  among  all  the  pupils  that 
must  be  remedied.  But  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  must  be  first 
ascertained.  A  re-study  of  the  lesson  shows  that  it  does  not  come 
from  inattention.  Careful  questioning  develops  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  have  no  material  with  which  to  picture  what  they  read.  Here 
is  another  proof  that  **  the  mind  can  create  no  new  material,  but  can 
divide  and  combine  the  parts  of  material  things  with  which  it  is 
familiar  so  as  to  form  new  existences.  *' 

Since  the  surrounding  country  does  not  always  furnish  proper 
material  for  illustrating  physical  geography,  what  is  to  be  done? 
Pictures  appeal  so  strongly  to  all  the  senses  that  they  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  No  physical  geography  furnishes  a  sufficient 
amount.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regretted.  The  very  gathering  of  pic- 
tures excites  interest  and  draws  closer  attention  to  the  subject.  A 
method  something  like  the  following  has  been  fairly  successful  in 
carrying  on  this  work.  On  beginning  physical  geography  a  list  is 
made  of  the  subjects  that  can  be  illustrated  by  pictures,  and  the 
pupils  are  set  to  gathering  these  from  magazines,  railroad  guides, 
etc.  Each  is  expected  to  make  a  small  collection  on  all  subjects, 
and  a  larger  collection  on  that  subject  that  he  finds  the  most  inter- 
esting. Additions  are  made  to  this  collection  during  the  whole 
course  of  study.  These  pictures  and,  if  possible,  railroad  maps 
showing  the  location,  are  mounted  on  white  or  brown  paper  and 
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labelled  so  as  to  show  the  teacher  what  subject  the  pupil  intends  a 
given  picture  to  illustrate.  For  convenient  handh'ng  they  are  placed 
in  a  portfolio  made  of  paper  and  enclosed  in  a  large  envelope  for 
protection.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  preserve  bits  of  informa- 
tion from  newspapers,  etc. ,  scraps  of  appropriate  poetry  and  attach 
them  to  the  pictures.  Care  is  taken,  however,  that  the  main  thought 
may  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  too  many  details. 

After  the  pupil  has  been  over  a  new  subject  somewhat  cursorily, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  proper  terms  to  employ  in  discussing 
it,  he  is  taken  into  the  country  to  study  the  thing  itself.  If  this  is  impos- 
sible, he  examines  the  pictures  from  the  various  collections  on  this 
subject.  Especial  attention  is  given  in  class  recitation  to  one  of  the 
best  pictures.  Several  pupils  put  it  upon  the  board  to  improve  their 
drawing.  One  of  the  rest  tells  what  he  sees  and  the  others  make 
additions.  The  pupils'  imaginations  thus  receive  material  for  future 
use.  Of  course,  this  material  cannot  be  used  at  present.  The  sur- 
roundings of  place  and  time  must  first  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  some 
one  will  propose  describing  the  picture  as  if  colored.  This  narrows 
the  scene  to  a  particular  time  and  makes  it  almost  a  reality.  Some 
one  will  tell  how  the  place  appeared  in  the  past,  another,  how  it 
attained  its  present  state,  and  another,  how  it  will  look  in  the  future. 
What  could  give  the  imagination  better  exercise  ! 

Each  pupil  writes  a  composition  on  the  subject  that  he  has  selected 
for  fuller  illustration.  He  makes  a  drawing  of  the  best  picture  that 
he  has  on  the  subject.  This  is  not  done  altogether  to  give  him 
practice  in  drawing  but  to  hold  his  attention  long  enough  to  observe 
points  that  would  otherwise  escape  his  notice.  *'  The  pencil  is  the 
best  microscope."  The  composition  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part 
I  contains  a  description  of  what  the  pupil  sees  with  his  mental  and 
physical  eyes.  All  the  pictures  that  he  has  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
described.  He  may  choose,  also,  to  describe  any  imaginary  picture 
that  contains  the  main  points  of  his  subject.  Part  II  is  something  from 
books.  The  pupil  states  in  his  own  words  what  he  has  read,  and  em- 
ploys the  narrative  or  descriptive  style  as  he  prefers.  The  second  part  is 
added  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  best 
books  on  physical  geography  and  to  assure  a  careful  reading  of  them. 
Encyclopaedias,  books  of  travel  and  description,  novels,  poetry,  le- 
gends, etc.,  should  be  recommended.  From  these  the  pupil  may  select 
something  on  a  particular  picture  or  on  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

Cafions  and  waterfalls  are  among  the  best  subjects  for  composition 
work.     Good  pictures  are  easily  obtained,  and  there  is  a  variety  of 
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book  matter.  Pupils  enjoy  studying  about  coral  islands.  They  like 
to  describe  the  pieces  of  coral  they  have  at  home  and  make  pictures 
of  them. 

To  ascertain  how  much  has  been  done  by  this  work,  in  the  way  of 
storing  the  pupil's  imagination,  the  drawing  test  may  be  repeated. 
The  class  will  certainly  do  better:  Nor  will  they  use  the  particular 
things  that  they  have  seen  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  after 
pictures  allied  to  this  subject  have  been  examined. 

This  exercise  helps  pupils  in  many  ways  indirectly.  It  causes 
them  to  study  the  text  and  the  pictures  in  their  text-books  with  more 
attention.  It  gives  them  opportunity  to  use  what  they  have  seen, 
heard,  and  read.  In  short,  it  teaches  them  to  put  physical  geogra- 
phy into  their  world  and  their  world  into  physical  geography. — 
Journal  of  Education, 


Lord  Ardmillan  on  Honor  in  Boys. 

I  really  scarcely  can  understand  why  it  is  that  my  young  friends 
here  have  done  me  the  honor  of  requesting  me  to  deliver  the  prizes 
to  them,  unless  it  be  that  through  the  shadows  cast  by  many  years^ 
and  in  spite  of  gray  hairs  and  grandchildren,  they  still  perceive  in 
me  the  lingering  spark  of  a  yet  unextinguished  boyishness.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  so.  I  do  not  mourn  for  the  lapse  of  time  nor 
complain  that  *'  my  May  of  life  has  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,**  nor  amid  the  flying  years  do  I  wish  the  renovation  of  youth 
nor  even  seek 

.     .     .     Moram 

Rugis  et  instanti  senectae 

Adferet,  indomitseque  morti. 

Nor  even  do  I  vainly  murmur  as  I  look  back. 

Oh,  age  has  weary  days, 

And  nights  of  sleepless  pain ; 
Thou  golden  time  of  youthful  prioie 

Why  comest  thou  not  again  ? 

I  know  well  that  the  springtime  can  never  return,  but  there  is  a 
youthful  feeling  which  outlasts  the  youth  of  life  and  the  heart  never 
grows  old  unless  we  deaden  its  sensibility  by  selfishness.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  my  endeavor  and  my  delight  to  keep  fresh  and  unbroken 
my  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  progress  and  feelings  and  the  sports 
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of  youth.  I  am  happy  in  the  companionship  of  the  young.  I 
have  always  been  friendly  to  athletic  exercises  and  to  competi- 
tive athletic  exercises.  I  believe  that  manly  sports  and  gene- 
rous rivalry  and  honorable  competitions,  and  the  lesson  of  win- 
ning without  conceit  and  losing  without  grudge,  and  the  qualities  of 
promptitude,  energy,  temper,  courage,  and  endurance  developed 
and  trained  in  these  competitions  are  of  great  value  both  now,  in 
school -work  and  college  work,  and  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Therefore,  I  say,  work  well,  and  strive  honestly,  and  contend  honor- 
ably, and  wear  your  honors  modestly,  and  you  will  be  the  better  for 
all  your  efforts,  mental  or  physical.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the 
sight — and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one— of  the  best  athlete,  the  fast- 
est in  the  race,  the  Captain  of  the  Eleven,  standing  at  the  same  time 
among  the  foremost  contending  in  the  literary  Olympics  of  your 
higher  work.  But  other  lessons  are  taught  in  your  games.  I  par- 
ticularly allude  to  that  fine  feeling  of  honor — what  Burke  calls  "  the 
sensibility  of  principle,  the  chastity  of  honor,  which  feels  a  stain  like 
a  wound.'*  That  honor  is  taught  and  trained  and  exercised  in  such 
competitions.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  being  present  on  your 
ground  at  a  cricket  match.  The  Eleven  of  Merchiston  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  innings  and  playing  an  uphill  game.  A  fine -spirited 
youth  was  at  the  wicket  with  his  eye  well  in,  hitting  freely  and  well. 
The  wicket-keeper  caught  the  ball.  **  How  is  that,  umpire  ?'*  said 
he.  "  Not  out,"  said  the  umpire.  **  Yes,  I  am  out,"  said  the  youth, 
*' it  touched  my  bat,  and  I  felt  it;"  and  he  walked  off  from  the 
wicket  amid  the  cheers  of  every  one  in  the  field  in  which  I  heartily 
joined.  Many  cricketers  would  have  preserved  silence.  No  rule  of 
the  game  that  I  know  would  have  been  broken  by  accepting  the 
umpire's  decision,  but  the  spirit  of  the  noble,  ingenuous  youth 
spurned  the  deceit  and  led  him  to  disclose  the  fact.  That  was  a  true 
honor.  I  will  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  older  date  which  illustrates  the 
same  thing.  Long  ago,  in  the  days  of  State  lotteries — a  very  bad 
institution,  which,  like  many  other  bad  things,  has  passed  away  in 
the  progress  of  the  nation— two  young  gentlemen  agreed  to  purchase 
each  a  lottery  ticket.  One,  who  lived  in  London,  was  to  buy  both 
tickets,  one  for  each,  in  his  own  name,  and  he  did  so.  The  time  for 
drawing  the  prizes  came  and  the  one  in  town  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
the  country,  *'  Your  ticket  has  turned  up  a  ;^5,ooo  prize."  **  How 
do  you  know  it  is  mine?  "writes  back  the '^rusticus  abnormis.'* 
•*  Because,"  wrote  the  other,  **  when  I  bought  the  two  tickets  I  put 
a  little  mark  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  ticket  that  was  intended 
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for  you  and  that  has  gained  the  prize."  No  human  being  could 
have  known  but  himself,  but  he  disclosed  the  truth  and  gave  up  the 
prize  because  his  honor  prompted  him  to  do  so.  A  finer  spirit  of 
honor  has  rarely  been  seen  than  was  in  the  heart  of  the  man  that 
would  have  so  acted.  Such  a  spirit  Burns  describes  as  glowing  on 
the  countenance  when  "  The  eye  e'en  turned  on  empty  space  beams 
keen  with  honor.*'  Such  a  feeling  of  honor  is,  I  believe,  developed 
in  the  games  and  competitions  of  a  great  school  like  this.  This 
excellent  school  has  again  this  session,  in  the  fencing-hall,  in  the 
field,  and  in  the  class-room  maintained  its  distinction,  and  it  is  de- 
lightful to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Merchiston  to  feel  that  it 
has  done  so.  There  are  other  admirable  institutions  in  this  city,  but 
there  is  room  for  them  all.  True  scholarly  earnestness  should  have 
a  friendly  character  as  well  as  an  improving  influence — "  emollit 
mores  nee  sinit  esse/erox'* — and  then  our  enlightenfed  love  of  edu- 
cation rises  above  jealousy.  No  good  institution  ever  prospers  by 
the  depreciation  of  another.  Now,  one  word  before  I  close.  You 
here' win  prizes,  but  you  gain  better  things  still.  Here  you  form 
warm,  precious,  hearty  friendships  that  may  last  through  life  and 
which  are  better  things  than  prizes.  Cultivate  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  head.  Knowledge  is  good  but  love  is  better  still,  and  higher, 
nobler,  purer  than  the  finest  natural  instinct  or  social  spirit  of  honor 
is  the  feeling  which  leads  a  man  to  live  as  under  the  eye  of  God  who 
sees  your  every  act  and  knows  your  every  feeling.  So  to  love  and 
so  to  live  is  to  realize  the  greatest  happiness  permitted  to  man  upon 
earth.—  Canada  Educational  Monthly, 


The  Art  of  Questioning  Illustrated. 

The  teacher  who  questions  well  possesses  great  power.  Improper 
questions  waste  time,  distract  the  attention,  and  injure  the  mind, 
while  proper  ones  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  and  strengthen  the 
mind  by  giving  it  healthful  exercise.  Improper  questions  come 
from  ignorance  and  carelessness — proper  ones  from  knowledge  and 
care.  Take,  for  instance,  the  reading  lesson.  How  often  the  whole 
exercise  is  spoiled  by  the  neglect  of  the  teacher  to  prepare  good 
questions  upon  the  selection  to  be  read.  The  class  is  prepared  but 
the  teacher  is  not. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  questions  frequently  heard.  Sup- 
pose the  subject  is  **  The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  printed  below  : 
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THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main,-— 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purple  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings. 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl  1 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell. 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spreads  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through. 

Built  up  its  idle  door. 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thy  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea  ! 

IVha/  does  the  first  line  say  f 

What  kind  of  a  main  does  it  sail  on  f 

What  does  the  bark  do  f 

What  is  said  about  the  coral  reefs  f 

These  questions  are  bad,  because  they  do  not  arouse  thought. 
The  pupil  can  answer  them  all  with  his  eyes  on  the  line. 

What  is  meant  by  the  first  line  of  the  second  stanza  f 
State  the  meaning  of  the  jd^  4th  and  5M  lines,  in  your  awn  lan- 
guage ! 

These  are  too  general — too  indefinite.  The  pupil  has  only  a  faint 
idea  of  the  meaning,  perhaps,  and  so  stumbles  and  becomes  dis- 
couraged in  his  efforts  to  make  a  statement. 
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Did  each  year  change  the  shape  of  the  coilf 
Did  he  stay  in  the  old  dwelling  after  the  new  was  built  f 
Was  it  not  because  he  would  never  go  back  into  the  other  chamber 
that  the  door  was  said  to  be  idle  f 

Here  the  teacher  does  all  the  thinking,  leaving  nothing  for  the 
pupil.  Consequently  no  strength  is  gained,  and  interest  is  lost.  The 
teacher  might  ask  such  questions  all  the  year  around  and  no  good 
would  be  done.  Why  ?  No  spirit  of  investigation  is  aroused,  no 
mental  curiosity  is  excited. 

Give  the  derivation  of  '' venturous ^  Where  are  coral  reefs 
found?  Give  an  example  of  enchanted.  What  wrecks  ships  f  What 
is  a  tenant? 

Such  questions  are  too  narrow.  They  dwell  too  much  upon  the 
mere  words,  and  lead  away  from  the  thought  instead  of  bringing  it 
out. 

Is  the  soul  material  or  immaterial?  Why  can  it  be  said  to  live  in 
a  mansion  ?    In  what  condition  is  the  soul  when  free  ? 

What  is  meant  by  life's  sea  ?     Why  is  it  called  unresting  ? 

These  are  too  abstruse  for  a  class  of  immature  thinkers.  Such 
questions  discourage.  The  excellence  of  questions  is  shown  by  the 
degree  of  interested  discussion  aroused. 

Now  examine  the  following  questions : 

Are  they  too  easy?  Do  they  excite  thought  or  investigation? 
Are  they  adapted  to  the  grade  of  pupils  reading  such  a  selection  ? 
Are  they  lively  ?  Will  they  make  the  pupils  talk  back  ?  We  offer 
them  for  your  criticism. 

What  does  the  poet  call  the  "  ship  of  pearl''? 
Give  the  meaning  of  '^nautilus  *  *  ? 
Why  called  "  chambered''? 
State  meaning  of  'feign'' 
What  has  been  'feigned"  about  the  nautilus  ? 
Why  is  it  called  a  "  ship  of  pearl  "t 
Why  is  it  said  to  sail  the  **  unshadowed  main  "?^ 
Why  call  it  a  **  venturous ' '  bark  ? 

*  The  nautilus  was  said  to  close  its  sails  and  dive  below  whenever  the  shadow  of 
a  cloud  passed  over  the  sea. 
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Wha/  are  its  ''purple  wings  ''f 
Give  the  fable  about  Sirens. 
What  difference  between  Sirens  and  sea-maids  f 
Why  were  their  haunts  considered  enchanted? 
Describe  coral  reefs. 

What  part  of  the  nautilus  is  meant  by  the  *'  web  of  living  gauze  '*f 
Why  are  they  so  called  f 
Give  the  meaning  of  unfurL 
For  what  purpose  are  sails  unfurled? 
What  is  meant  by  "  wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl**? 
What  was  the  tenant  ? 
State  the  meaning  ofirised  ceiling**? 
What  is  meant  by  *'  crypt  unsealed**? 
What  by  "  he  left  his  past  year*  s  dwelling  for  the  new  *  *  f 
Why  say  ' '  stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through  *  *  f 
What  7vas  the  '  *  idle  door  *  *  ?  and  why  called  "  idle  * '  ? 
Why  could  he  be  said  to  "  stretch  **  in  his  new  home  ? 
How  did  each  new  chamber  of  the  nautilus  differ  from^  the  others  ? 
Why  was  a  larger  chamber  needed  each  year  ? 
To  what  does  the  poet  compare  the  nautilus  ? 

How  does  the  soul  differ  each  year  from  its  state  in  former  years  ? 
In  what  way  can  it  grow  ? 
Why  may  the  past  be  called  low-vaulted  ? 
When,  and  from  what  will  the  soulcU  last  be  free  ? 

—  Teachers*  Institute, 


Teaching  Truthfulness. 

A  few  words  in  The  Student  for  the  Fifth  month,  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  "  accuracy  of  expression  *'  in  connection  with  "  habits 
of  correct  and  minute  observation,"  strike  a  subject  which  should 
engage  the  attention  of  every  teacher.  The  writer  says :  * '  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  whether  natural  depravity  or  imitation  or  want 
of  accurate  perception,  many  tiny  children  are  untruthful."  With- 
out attempting  to  enumerate  or  even  understand  all  the  causes 
which  lead  to  this  evil  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  if  the  grown 
persons  with  whom  these  "tiny  chidren"  are  associated  were  uni- 
formly or  even  generally  truthful  in  a  strict  sense,  the  little  ones 
would  be  much  more  so  than  they  are.  A  strict  sense  includes,  of 
course,    no  exaggeration  and  no  prevarication.    Those  variations 
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from  truthfulness  which  seem  trivial  make  sad  impressions  on  the 
characters  of  children.  Absolute  truthfulness  living  in  the  heart 
and  controlling  the  life  creates  an  atmosphere  so  healthful  for  the 
souls  of  little  children  and  for  all  human  souls  as  often  to  act  with 
an  influence  of  which  he  from  whom  it  emanates  may  be  uncon- 
scious. It  should  go  out  from  the  teacher  as  a  living  force — an 
emanation  from  a  deeply  spiritual  life.  The  great  need  of  such  an 
influence  in  the  school-room  verifies  the  need  of  the  Christ  life  in 
the  heart  of  the  teacher. 

While  a  disposition  to  untruthfulness  seems  in  some  instances 
ingrain,  as  if  stamped  both  by  heredity  and  training  on  the  child's 
nature,  and  the  teacher  must  feel  that  no  fault  can  be  so  hard  to 
eradicate,  let  him  not  lose  courage.  He  may  realize  that  the 
children  whose  homes  are  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  untruth- 
fulness need,  more  than  anything  else,  transplanting.  But  as  this 
is,  in  most  instances,  impracticable,  let  him  create  a  wholesome  at- 
mosphere in  his  own  little  kingdom,  and  germs  of  truthfulness  will 
be  sure  to  fasten  upon  some  child-heart,  grow,  and  afiect  the  whole 
life  and  character.  We  believe  the  plan  suggested  by  the  writer 
above  quoted — of  requiring  oral  statements  of  what  has  been  ob- 
served, holding  the  child  to  simple  accuracy  in  making  them — is  a 
good  one,  but  think  the  object  in  view  should  be  made  plain  to  the 
child,  coupled  with  and  enforced  by  such  moral  instruction  as  the 
conscience  of  the  teacher  may  dictate. 

While  harsh  punishments  or  even  much  lecturing  are  worse  than 
useless  a  few  heartfelt  words  occasionally  given  to  the  subject  will 
not  be  without  telling  results.  A  point  to  be  insisted  on  is,  that  no 
deviation  from  truth  be  treated  lightly  even  if  there  be  a  laughable 
side  to  it,  as  often  occurs.  If  it  be  seen  that  an  honored  teacher 
loves  truth  so  well  as  to  be  grieved  by  any  violation  of  it,  an  impres- 
sion is  likely  to  be  made  on  the  sympathies,  and  through  these  the 
moral  nature  of  childhood  is  easily  reached. 

When  we  consider  what  truthfulness  engrafted  and  cultivated  in 
the  heart  of  a  child  really  means,  we  shall  see  that  in  most  cases 
goodness  at  every  point  or  real  excellence  of  character  may  be  tested 
by  this  one  trait.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  truth-loving  spirit  is  to 
lead  to  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  every  known  duly,  and 
when  the  child  has  established  the  habit  of  faithfully  performing  its 
daily  round  of  little  duties,  so  powerful  is  habit  in  shaping  character 
that  all  the  avenues  outside  of  or  averse  to  a  life  of  buty  are  being 
closed  by  becoming  utterly  distasteful  to  him. 
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Let  the  teslcher  then  be  very  jealous  to  cultivate  this  leading  vir- 
tue. While  it  is  unavoidable  that  some  failures  should  occur  in  so 
radical  a  matter  as  this,  the  fact  that  earnest  effort  in  this  direction 
expended  for  a  school  can  hardly  fail  to  make  lasting  impression  on 
some  one  or  a  few,  if  not  on  all,  should  speak  eloquently  to  the 
teacher  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  calling. —  7  he  ShuUTit. 


Teaching  Beading- 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  account  of  a  visit  by  some  Lowell 
teachers  to  the  schools  "  of  a  neighboring  city." 

During  the  day  at  different  times  and  different  places  we  heard, 
well,  perhaps  one  hundred  children  read.  Not  one  poor  reader 
among  them  all !  In  one  case  we  heard  each  child  in  a  certain  room 
read.  So  distinctly  were  the  words  spoken  that  we  lost  not  the 
sound  of  one.  That  the  child  had  a  thorough  understanding  of 
what  he  was  reading  was  evident  by  his  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
just  the  word  in  the  sentence  which  would  bring  out  the  meaning 
plainest.  The  inflection  was  varied  and  the  voice  was  pleasant 
throughout. 

As  the  reading  was  the  best  we  had  ever  heard  from  any  children, 
we  began  to  look  about  for  the  cause.  One  lesson  which  we  heard 
gave  us  an  insight  into  the  method  of  conducting  a  reading  lesson 
in  one,  at  least,  of  these  schools.  The  class  numbered  twenty.  Each 
child  stood  beside  his  desk,  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  facing  the 
teacher,  when  we  entered  the  room.  They  had  no  books  and  were 
repeating  from  memory  some  lines  which  she  had  given  them.  To 
begin  with,  the  teacher  was  a  good  reader.  She  recited  the  lines 
and  then  asked  the  class  to  repeat  after  her  this  much—"  Ye  bells  in 
the  steeple,  ring,  ring  out  your  changes,  how  many  soever  they  be.' 
The  result  was  not  satisfactory  ;  they  were  evidently  imitating  her, 
parrot-like.  Then  a  short  talk  ensued  about  the  church,  and  the 
steeple,  and  the  bells,  until  the  idea  was  fully  impressed. 

"  Now,  children,"  said  the  teacher,  '*  can  you  see  the  bells  ?  Now 
talk  to  them."  So  fully  were  the  imaginations  at  work,  that  as  they 
repeated  "  Ye  bells,*'  etc.,  once  more,  the  eyes  were  directed  upward 
as  though  the  steeple  and  the  bells  were  really  visible.  The  result 
was  most  happy.  The  tone  was  different,  the  reading  more  natural 
in  every  way.  •  They  were  not  only  giving  the  words  of  the  author, 
but  were  actually  talking,  each  to  his  own  imaginary  chime  of  bells. 
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When  this  exercise  was  concluded,  the  class  was  directed  to  sit 
down  and  take  reading-books.  They  were  to  read  a  piece  entitled 
**  The  Radiate.**  Before  a  word  was  read  the  first  paragraph  was 
discussed.  Upon  the  desk  the  teacher  had  placed  some  star-fish  and 
other  examples  of  radiate  animals.  The  children  were  sent  to  find 
these  and  exhibit  them  to  the  class,  and  they  were  talked  of  until  it 
was  evident  the  class  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  animal  they  were  to  read 
about.  Then  the  hard  words  in  the  paragraph  were  explained,  after 
which  the  children  were  told  to  read  the  paragraph  to  themselves 
and  see  if  they  understood  it. 

Then  one  child  read  it,  the  teacher  saying,  "  Now,  Mary,  remem- 
ber you  are  not  reading  it  to  yourself,  but  to  us  ;  we  have  no  book 
and  you  must  make  us  understand  it.*'  Each  paragraph  was  taken 
in  the  same  way. 

After  hearing  this  lesson,  we  concluded  that  if  each  teacher  in  the 
city,  beginning  with  the  lowest  grade  in  the  primary  school,  was  as 
careful  that  her  scholars  thoroughly  understood  every  sentence  which 
they  read  as  this  teacher  had  been,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  reading 
in  this  city  was  decidedly  superior. — National  Journal  of  Education, 


School  Oovernment. 


The  following  principles  are  adapted  from  Bentham,  who,  first 
among  English  lawyers,  enunciated  the  basis  on  which  all  govern- 
ment should  be  administered : 

LIMITS  OF  CONTROL. 

1.  Authority  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Restraints  should  be  as  few  as  possible. 

3.  Duties  and  offences  should  be  clearly  expressed. 

4.  Offences  should  be  graduated  according  to  degree. 

5.  The  teacher  should  observe  due  formality  in  exercising  author- 

ity. 

6.  The  teacher  should  avoid  occasions  of  disorder  by  organization. 

7.  Those  in  authority  should  cultivate  a  benign  character. 

8.  Reasons  for  discipline  should  be  made  intelligible. 

9.  Punishments  should  be  regulated  according  to  certain  princi- 
ples, as, — 

a.  The  punishment  should  be  such  as  is  best  adapted  to  the 
offence. 
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b.  Never  punish  in  anger. 

c.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  never  administer  corporal  punish- 
ment without  the  consent  of  parents,  etc. 

MEASURE  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

1.  It  should  not  outweigh  the  profit  of  the  offence. 

2.  The  sensibility  of  the  offender  should  be  considered. 

3.  In  case  of  two  offences  the  punishment  should  be  such  as  to 
make  the  less  preferred. 

4.  The  punishment  should  not  be  greater  than  is  needed. 

5.  The  greater  the  offence,  the  greater  the  expense  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  at  in  the  way  of  correction. 

6.  The  punishment  must  be  increased  as  it  falk  short  of  certainty. 

7.  Wh^n  the  offence  indicates  a  habit,  the  punishment  should  be 
adjusted  to  counteract  the  habit. 

8.  In  adjusting  the  measure,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  render  all  punishment  unprofitable. 

9.  In  administering  punishment,  omit  all  those  things  that  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

All  the  motives  that  result  in  a  given  offence  may  not  be  observed 
at  a  glance  and  readily  referred  to  a  classified  list,  and  the  means 
and  measure  of  correction  is  not  always  obvious. — Our  Country  and 
Village  Schools. 


Langaage  Exeroises. 

1.  Write  the  names  of  three  places. 

2.  Write  your  own  name  in  full. 

3.  Write  the  name  of  your  country. 

4.  Write  the  initials  of  your  name. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing  ten  words. 

6.  Arrange  the  words  of  each  of  the  following  groups  so  as  to 
form  a  sentence : 

a,  wood,  made,  of,  is,  box,  the. 

b,  old,  the,  lame,  a,  has,  horse,  man. 

c,  stone,  the,  made,  are,  walls,  of. 

d,  he,  rob,  not,  nest,  would,  the,  bird's. 

e,  Jones,  ate,  pears,  ripe,  Paul,  two,  yesterday. 
/.  strawberries,  I,  place,  a,  grow,  know,  where. 

7.  Write  a  statement  about — 
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a.  Yourself  and  playmate. 

b.  Something  in  the  school  room. 

c.  A  place  that  you  have  seen. 

d.  A  winter  amusement. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  four  capitals. 

9.  Write  two  sentences  in  which  you  use  the  word  is. 

10.  Combine  the  following  to  make  one  sentence : 
a.  The  birds  are  building  their  nests. 

d.  They  have  been  busy  all  day. 

c.  They  use  straw,  and  threads,  and  moss. 

11.  Write  a  sentence  in  which  you  use  the  word  /and  the  name 
of  a  place. 

12.  Write  the  proper  names  of^ 
a.  The  street  on  which  you  live. 

d.  The  country  in  which  you  live. 

c.  The  language  that  you  speak. 

d.  The  river  nearest  your  home. 

e.  A  pupil  in  your  class. 
/.  The  present  month. 

13.  Write  correctly  the  names  of  the  seven  days. 

14.  Write  correctly  the  names  of  the  twelve  months. 

15.  Name  three  public  holidays. 

16.  Tell  what  we  mean  by — 

A  pair  of  gloves. 
A  drace  of  ducks. 
A  couple  of  mice. 
A  swarm  of  bees. 
A  herd  of  cattle. 
A  flock  of  birds. 
A  drove  of  horses. 

17.  Write  the  plural  of— 


lady, 

day, 

tooth, 

negro, 

tidy, 

boy. 

eye. 

potato. 

body, 

valley. 

foot, 

motto, 

baby, 

monkey, 

calf, 

cargo. 

pony, 

donkey, 

goose. 

tomato. 

18.  Write  an 

inquiry  about — 

A  carpet, 

A  train, 

A  knife. 

The  time. 

19.  Write  a  statement,  an  inquiry,  and  a  command. 

20.  Write  a  sentence  containing  ten  words  and  requiring  four  cap- 
itals.— American  Journal  of  EduccUian. 
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Sound  Eduoation. 

President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  speakings  of 
an  educational  institution,  indicates  the  following  sensible  test : 

Ask,  first,  is  it  a  place  of  sound  education  ?  Are  the  youth  who 
are  trained  within  its  walls  honest  lovers  of  the  truth — are  they 
learned,  are  they  ready,  are  they  trustworthy?  When  they  leave 
the  academic  classes,  do  they  soon  find  a  demand  for  their  services  ? 
Do  they  rise  in  professional  life  ?  Are  they  sought  for  as  teachers  ? 
Do  they  show  aptitude  for  mercantile,  administrative,  or  editorial 
life  ?  Do  they  acquit  themselves  with  credit  in  the  public  service  ? 
Do  the  books  they  write  find  publishers  ?  Do  they  win  repute 
among  those  who  have  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  ? 
Have  they  the  power  of  enjoying  literature,  music,  art?  Can  they 
apply  the  lessons  of  history  to  the  problems  of  our  day  ?  Are  they 
always  eager  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  ?  Do  they  become  con- 
servative members  of  society,  seeking  for  progress  by  steady  im- 
provements rather  than  by  the  powers  of  destruction  and  death  ? 
Are  they  useful,  courteous,  co-operative  citizens,  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  ?  Do  the  charities,  the  churches,  the  schools,  the  public 
affairs  of  the  community  receive  their  constant  consideration  ?  Are 
there  frequent  manifestations  among  them  of  unusual  ability  in  science, 
in  literature,  in  oratory,  in  administration?  As  the  roll  of  the 
alumni  increases  and  the  graduates  are  counted  by  hundreds  and  not 
by  scores,  does  it  appear  that  a  large  proportion  are  men  of  honor- 
able, faithful,  learned,  and  public-spirited  character  ?  These  are  the 
questions,  by  which,  as  the  years  go  on,  a  university  is  to  be  tested  ; 
or,  to  sum  all  questions  in  one,  is  it  proved  to  be  a  place  for  the  de- 
velopment of  manliness  ? 

Here  let  me  protest  against  the  common  method  of  estimating  in- 
tellectual work  by  numerical  standards  alone.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  some  men  are  possessed  by  a  statistical  devil.  They  can  only 
think  in  figures  ;  they  will  ask,  in  respect  to  a  new  acquaintance, 
how  much  he  is  worth  ;  of  a  library,  how  many  volumes  ;  of  an  or- 
chestra, how  many  pieces  ;  of  a  college,  how  many  students.  I  have 
known  the  expenses  of  an  institution  made  a  dividend,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  the  divisor,  the  quotient  representing  the  cost  of 
each  pupil.  All  this  is  wrong,  absolutely  and  wholly  wrong.  If 
such  a  standard  were  allowable,  the  largest  number  of  scholars 
taught  by  the  cheapest  teacher  would  be  the  greatest  success.     It  is 
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not  the  number,  but  the  quality  of  students  which  determines  the 
character  of  a  high  school.  It  is  important  to  count ;  it  is  better  to 
weigh. — Journal  of  Education, 


TeaohiDg  Pupils  to  Think. 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  A.  W.  EDSON,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 

As  methods  by  which  the  teachers  may  train  the  pupils  to  think, 
the  following  may  aid  : 

1.  By  the  teacher's  thinking.  Activity  provokes  activity,  and 
the  original  teacher  will  be  very  apt  to  have  original  and  independ- 
ent thinkers  for  pupils.  A  careful  preparation  of  the  lesson  by 
the  teacher  will  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  thinking  during  the  reci- 
tation. 

2.  By  a  proper  assignment  of  a  lesson.  Quality  and  quantity 
should  be  carefully  considered,  attention  called  to  the  leading  points, 
new  and  unusual  words.  As  a  rule  it  is  far  better  to  assign  the 
lesson  at  the  beginning  rather  than  in  the  hurry  at  the  close  of  a 
recitation. 

3.  By  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  child 
knows  a  great  deal  before  he  attends  school  and  the  first  work  of 
the  teacher  should  be  to  get  a  mental  inventory  of  that  child's  mind. 
Then  from  what  he  already  knows  proceed  to  build. 

4.  By  training  in  order  (i)  the  perceptive  faculties,  especially  sight 
and  hearing  ;  (2)  the  imaginative  faculties,  to  fill  the  mind  with  pure 
and  noble  thoughts ;  (3)  the  reflective  faculties.  Reasoning  before 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  is  rote  work,  pattern-learning,  and  likely  to 
do  much  more  harm  than  good. 

5.  By  exciting  the  child's  curiosity.  Children  are  always  glad  to 
hear,  to  see,  to  learn  new  things,  but  their  interest  may  be  deadened 
by  the  teacher's  doing  too  much  of  the  work  for  them. 

6.  By  asking  stimulating  questions  and  encouraging  the  pupils  to 
do  the  same.     The  how  and  why  should  receive  careful  attention. 

7.  By  teaching  attention,  concentration  to  the  work  in  hand.  Fif- 
teen minutes  of  hard  work  is  much  better  for  the  pupil  as  regards 
mental  training  and  the  lesson  itself  than  thirty  minutes  of  lifeless 
half-way  work. 

8.  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  language  of  the  pupil.  **  I  know, 
but  I  can't  tell,"  is  nonsense.  Language  is  as  necessary  to  thought 
as  thought  is  to  language. 
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9.  By  daily   general  exercise.      Object  lessons,  information    on 
current  topics,  mental  arithmetic,  etc.,  will  stimulate  thought. 

10.  By  making  the  work  in  the  various  studies  real,  practical. — 
The  Teachers*  Assistant. 


Teaching  History. 

How,  then,  should  a  teacher  of  history  proceed  ?  First  of  all,  he 
must  understand  that  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  the  truthy  neither  more  nor 
less,  and  that  he  must  use  his  utmost  effort  to  discover  it.  Next,  if 
he  is  to  explain  the  actions  of  men,  he  must  be  a  man  himself,  loyal 
and  honest  and  brave,  and  therefore  capable  of  recognizing  these 
qualities  in  others  and  properly  estimating  them.  These  are  the  chief 
qualifications:  but  if  he  is  to  be  a  great  teacher,  he  must  add  to  them  an 
imagination  capable  of  throwing  itself  in  different  positions,  sympa- 
thizing in  turn  with  the  different  parties  and  persons  of  whom  he 
has  to  speak,  seeing  each  at  its  best,  as  it  saw  itself.  He  will  not  try  to 
make  Nature  into  a  schoolmistress,  who  is  to  impress  this  lesson  or 
that ;  for  Nature  is  not  a  schoolmistress,  but  a  mother  with  many 
children  and  no  partialities.  The  novel  with  a  conscious  lesson  in  it 
is  always  a  failure,  and  the  history  with  a  conscious  lesson  in  it  is  an 
artificial  legend — and  not  even  a  beautiful  one.  Events  should,  as 
far'as  possible,  tell  their  own  story  and  the  reader  or  listener  should 
be  left  to  make  his  own  reflections. 

Not  all  things  are  worth  relating,  or  all  historical  figures  worth  de- 
scribing, but  some  things  and  some  persons  deserve  to  be  commem- 
orated eternally.  Stories  like  those  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis  in 
Herodotus  ;  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  ;  the  Gospel  story,  which, 
of  all  records,  has  cut  the  deepest  into  the  hearts  of  mankind  ;  these 
and  all  other  narratives  of  admirable  deeds,  faithfully  told  by  loyal 
and  honest  men  are  the  true  jewels  of  history,  the  diamonds  in  the 
general  gravel-heap.  We  can  leave  the  gravel  where  it  lies,  sifting 
the  gems  from  the  middle  of  it.  The  base  and  mean  may  be  forgot- 
ten ;  the  good  and  beautiful  alone  deserve  to  survive.  Each  age  will 
have  its  political  panaceas  for  all  human  ills,  and  the  ills  will  not  be 
cured  by  them,  and  fresh  theories  will  be  twined  to  the  end  of  time, 
of  sun  and  moonshine,  which  equally  will  not  avail.  But  great  ac- 
tions live  forever,  and  the  wise  **  remnant"  treasure  up  the  memory 
of  them  ;  and  in  looking  reverently  at  what  men  have  done,  gather 
heart  and  spirit  for  their  own  work, — James  Anthony  Fraude, 
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The  Uses  of  Forgotten  Knowledge. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  conclude  that  all  knowledge  which  is  for- 
gotten has  failed  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  may  be  forgotten  in 
the  form  in  which  it  has  been  received,  but  it  may  reappear  in  an- 
other. What  is  true  in  the  vegetable  world  is  often  true  in  the  world 
of  spirit  and  of  thought:  '*  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die^  it  abideth  alone."  It  comes  to  nothing.  The  con- 
dition of  its  germinating  and  giving  birth  to  something  better  than 
itself  is  that  it  shall  die;  and  that  it  shall  cease  to  retain  the  exact 
shape  -and  character  which  it  had  at  first.  It  is  true  that  what  is- 
hastily  acquired  is  hastily  lost.  What  is  consciously  got  up  for 
some  temporary  purpose  drops  out  of  the  mind  and  leaves  no  trace. 
Like  Jonah's  gourd,  it  comes  up  in  a  night  and  perishes  in  a  night. 
It  is  not  of  this  I  speak.  But  all  knowledge  once  honestly  acquired 
and  made  a  subject  of  thought  germinates,  even  though  in  lime  it 
becomes  unrecognizable,  and  seems  to  disappear  altogether.  It  has 
fulfilled  its  purpose,  has  deepened  a  conviction,  has  formed  the 
legitimate  ground  for  some  conclusion  on  which  in  turn  something 
else  has  been  built;  and  it  gives  to  the  learner  a  sense  of  freedom 
and  of  elbow-room  when  in  after-life  he  is  dealing  with  it  and  cognate 
subjects,  such  as  he  could  not  possibly  experience  if  the  subject  were 
wholly  new  to  him.  Rules  serve  their  purpose  if  they  form  our  habits 
of  speech  or  of  action,  even  though  these  habits  are  not  consciously 
obedient  to  the  rules,  and  although  the  rules  themselves  could  not 
be  restated  in  an  explicit  form.  A  demonstration  in  mathematics 
has  done  its  work  if,  for  the  time,  it  gave  an  insight  into  the  true 
method  of  reasoning,  even  though  in  later  life  we  utterly  fail  to  re- 
member the  theorem  or  the  proof.  So  the  exact  character  of  a  set 
of  experimental  illustrations  in  physics  may  be  entirely  forgotten ; 
yet  if  the  truth  they  illustrated  was  by  their  help  fastened  on  the 
mind,  and  has  subsequently  been  seen  in  wider  and  more  varied 
application,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  original  effort  has  been 
wasted. 

The  thoughts  and  experiences  which  make  up  the  sum  of  our 
mental  life  in  different  years  vary  as  much  as  the  particles  that  com- 
pose the  body.  Some  disappear,  and  others  take  their  place.  But 
the  life  is  the  same  so  long  as  there  is  continuity  and  health.  Per- 
sonal identity  consists,  not  in  sameness  of  substance,  but  in  continuity 
of  life.  So  the  relation  of  what  you  teach  to  the  permanent  thoughts 
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and  work  of  the  pupil  consists  in  its  capacity  for  development  mto 
something  not  itself  but  akin  to  itself,  better  than  itself.  Here  then 
is  one  of  the  tests  of  our  school-lessons.  Grant  that  as  school- 
lessons  they  will  be  forgotten.  Let  us  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  as 
inevitable,  and  ask  in  relation  to  everything  which  we  teach:  **  Is  it 
germinating  and  fruit-bearing,  or  not  ?  When  the  husk  and  shell 
shall  have  decayed,  will  there  be  anything  left  ?  If  so,  what  ?  Will 
this  bit  of  knowledge  drop  wholly  out  of  the  memory  and  leave  no 
trace  ?  If  so,  I  will  not  teach  it,  though  it  is  in  the  text-book.  Or 
will  it,  even  though  it  looks  crabbed  and  unpractical,  make  the  per- 
ception of  some  larger  and  more  useful  truth  easy;  will  it  leave  some 
effect  in  the  form  of  improved  taste,  truer  judgment,  or  increased 
power  to  balance  opposing  facts  ?  If  so,  I  will  have  it  learned,  even 
though  I  know  it  will  be  forgotten;  and  I  will  feel  thankful  that  there 
is  an  art  of  wisely  forgetting,  as  well  as  one  of  usefully  remember- 
ing."—/ G.  Fitch, 


Dark  Days  in  Teaohing. 

BY  MRS.  E.  D.  KELLOGG. 


How  well  I  remember  the  parting  injunction  of  my  good  mother, 
drawn  from  her  own  teaching  experience,  as  I  went  forth  to  teach  my 
first  school :  *'  You  will  have  some  days,  my  child,  when  you  will 
think  you  will  teach  as  long  as  you  live,  and  others  when  you  will 
never  wish  to  see  another  school-room.**  How  often  it  came  back 
to  me  in  the  dark  days,  before  a  little  philosophy  had  taught  that 
these  days,  like  rainy  ones,  come  to  all.  and  are  no  indication  what- 
ever of  the  progress  or  condition  of  school  advancement.  What 
teacher  is  not  touched  by  a  sympatheiic  thrill  at  the  very  mention 
of  such  days  when  ** everything  goes  wrong?"  Every  sound  is 
piercing;  the  door  slams;  the  boots  hit  at  every  angle;  books  are 
left  at  home;  the  ink  spills;  children  laugh  at  nothing;  visitors  come 
and  drive  you  half  distracted  with  their  undertone  to  each  other; 
slates  and  pencils  obey  the  law  of  gravitation  with  the  perversity  of 
inanimate  things,  and  the  spirit  of  misrule  reigns  triumphant. 

A  word  of  suggestion  may  be  of  benefit  to  young  teachers,  who 
may  come  upon  such  days  before  they  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
First  of  all,  don't  lose  heart,  and  conclude  you  are  a  failure  as  a 
teacher,  either  then  or  after  you  get  home.  A  most  excellent 
teacher  stopped  at  my  door  one  night  on  her  way  home,  saying, 
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**  nothing  but  my  long  experience  keeps  me  from  being  utterly  dis- 
couraged tonight.  Such  a  day  as  I  have  had!"  But  she  smiled 
serenely,  and  walked  on  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  that  the  sun 
would  shine  the  next  day.  And  that  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  these  days — they  are  almost  sure  to  precede  the  most 
satisfactory  ones.  You  are  in  conditions  you  cannot  analyze,  my 
dear  young  teacher,  when  the  clouds  gather  from  all  points  of  the 
compass — and  don't  try  to.  Just  hold  yourself  with  all  the  calmness 
that  is  possible,  and  be  as  patient  with  yourself  as  you  must  be  with 
the  children.  Perhaps  you.  yourself,  through  that  subtle  action  of 
mind  over  mind,  are  practically  responsible  for  the  complicated  con- 
dition of  things.  That  is  hard  consolation,  but  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
be  true. 

It  was  a  good  many  years  ago  that  a  disciplinary  Providence 
threw  me  under  the  heroic  treatment  of  a  nerve-slashing  principal, 
who  met  every  discouragement  and  complaint  of  his  teachers  with 
the  lancet  thrust,  "All  your  own  fault,  madam,*'  which,  though  it 
did  not  perceptibly  increase  our  affection  for  him,  did  compel  a  habit 
of  introspection  that  has  resulted,  over  and  over  again  in  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  teacher's  possible  agency  in  these  dark  days  of  school- 
life.  Our  highest  virtues  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  untempered 
by  calm,  all-sided  views  of  the  whole  situation,  may  cause  our  worst 
defeat.  It  is  quite  possible  to  go  into  the  school- room  with  an  over- 
wrought ambition  to  accomplish  just  so  much  at  all  hazards,  and  so 
communicate  the  abnormal,  overstrained  nerve-tension  to  the  mental 
forces  we  are  seeking  to  direct  as  to  arouse  an  unconscious  antag- 
onism that  is  fatal  to  success.  This  may  not  be  laid  down  in  text- 
books on  psychology,  but  it  is  a  practical  chapter  in  mind-science 
for  all  that,  learned  only  by  experience,  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  cause  for  the  dark  days  of  young,  normal- 
trained  teachers  than  in  the  inability  to  work  out  the  ideal  plans  that 
had  grown  to  be  a  part  of  daily  thought.  Bristling  individualities 
spring  up  at  every  step,  and  stand  like  bayonets  to  prevent  an  ap- 
proach. Every  child  calls  for  separate  tactics,  and  in  the  confusion 
of  disappointed  hopes  the  heart  sinks,  the  head  is  lost,  and  a  mild 
panic  is  threatened. 

Let  me  suggest  the  unwisdom  of  attempting  to  force  any  up-hill 
course  at  this  juncture.  There  is  too  much  demoralization  to  attempt 
any  reorganization  of  plans  on  the  spot.  Turn  the  attention  in 
another  direction,  and  manage  as  quietly  as  possible  till  the  day  is 
over,  then  think  it  all  out  alone,  and  be  quite  ready  to  accept  your 
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part  of  the  blame.  Fortunate  will  you  be  if  it  leads  you  to  recognize 
the  hardly  learned  fact,  that  you  are  for  the  pupils,  and  not  the 
pupils  for  you;  that  your  methods  must  be  fitted  to  the  children,  and 
not  the  children  to  your  methods.  Every  child's  soul,  as  Holmes 
tells  us,  is  "alitde  universe  with  a  sky  over  him  all  his  own/'  and 
it  is  for  the  teacher  to  enter  that  **  little  universe  "  with  the  humility  and 
respect  due  one  of  God's  creatures. 

But  after  a  fair-minded  review  of  the  day,  don't  pore  over  it. 
Look  after  the  repairing  of  the  physical  and  nervous  waste  that  has 
been  rapidly  going  on  in  those  trying  hours  of  discomfiture.  Go 
out  of  doors,  and  change  the  whole  direction  of  thought.  Looking 
too  long  at  the  wake  of  a  ship  is  a  poor  preparation  for  avoiding  future 
collisions. — American  Teacher, 


Little  Things. 

The  pupil  thoroughly  knows  only  that  which  he  knows  how  to 
tell  reasonably  well. 

Never  allow  questions  and  answers  to  drag ;  let  them  be  quick, 
decisive  and  full. 

Never  promise  anything  unless  you  are  quite  certain  that  you  can 
give  what  you  say. 

The  teacher's  real  ability  is  to  be  tested  only  by  the  advancement 
of  his  dull  pupils. 

The  teacher  should  ascertain  the  pupil's  manner  of  working  and 
habits  of  study. 

Let  the  teacher  remember  that  he  is  a  teacher  all  the  time,  not 
merely  from  nine  till  four. 

To  make  others  true,  you  must  be  true  yourself;  to  make  others 
wise,  you  must  be  wise. 

Remember  that   one  book   thoroughly  digested   is   better  than 
twenty  quickly  hurried  through. 

The  teacher  must  love  his  work,  and  feel  that  it  merits  his  entire 
attention  and  best  efforts. 

If  you  wish  to  exert  a  strong  influence  over  your  pupils,  let  your 
words  be  few  and  well  chosen. 

That  should  be  done  first  which  children  can  do  best,  and  the  best 
thing  is  usually  the  easiest. 

Unless  you  are  willing  to  do  much  extra  work  out  of  regular  school 
hours,  you  can  hardly  hope  to  win. 
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The  earnest,  progressive  teacher  will  be  successful,  even  if  the  sur- 
roundings are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Make  your  boys  feel  that  their  future  success  in  business  depends 
on  their  doing  their  work  well  in  the  present. 

On  no  account  allow  your  pupils  to  do  at  one  time  what  you  have 
forbidden  under  the  same  circumstances  at  another. 

If  you  notice  your  pupils  unusually  restless  and  inattentive,  allow 
them  to  spend  a  minute  in  some  simple  physical  exercise. 

The  teacher  must  know  the  laws  of  mind,  as  the  machinist  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  the  chemist  the  laws  of  affinity,  the  master  sailor  the 
laws  of  navigation. 

Your  chief  business  is  to  make  pupils  think,  not  to  think  for  them; 
to  make  them  talk,  not  to  talk  for  them;  to  draw  out  their  powers, 
not  to  display  your  own. 

Have  occasional  pronunciation  tests.  Prepare  and  put  on  the 
board  at  least  ten  words  commonly  mispronounced.  Do  this  soon 
enough  to  enable  earnest  pupils  to  consult  the  dictionary. — Our 
Country  and  Village  Schools, 


Bothsohild's  Maxims. 


According  to  George  Francis  Train,  the  late  Baron  Rothschild  had 
the  following  excellent  maxims  framed  on  his  bank  wall: 
Attend  carefully  to  the  details  of  ^our  business. 
Be  prompt  in  all  things. 
Consider  well;  then  decide  positively. 
Dare  to  do  right.     Fear  to  do  wrong. 
Endure  trials  patiently. 
Fight  life's  battles  bravely,  manfully. 
Go  not  in  the  society  of  the  vicious. 
Hold  integrity  sacred. 
Injure  not  another's  reputation  or  business. 
Join  hands  only  with  the  virtuous. 
Keep  your  mind  free  from  evil  thoughts. 
Lie  not  for  any  consideration. 
Make  few  acquaintances. 
Observe  good  manners. 
Pay  your  debts  promptly. 
Question  not  the  veracity  of  a  friend. 
Respect  the  counsel  of  your  parents. 
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Sacrifice  money  rather  than  principle. 

Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  intoxicating  drinks. 

Use  your  leisure  time  for  improvement. 

Venture  not  upon  the  threshold  of  wrong. 

Watch  carefully  over  your  passions. 

Extend  to  every  one  a  kindly  salutation. 

Yield  not  to  discouragements. 

Zealously  labor  for  the  right. 

And  success  is  certain. 


Training  the  Will. — Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  in  an  article  in 
the  Michigan  Christian  Herald^  sets  forth  some  discriminating  views 
as  concerns  a  true  education.  He  rightly  maintains  that  it  must 
underlie  moral  training  and  development.  It  is  among  other  things 
urged : 

"  An  essential  element  of  education,  and  one  whose  importance  is 
seldom  clearly  perceived,  is  the  development  and  training  of  the 
will.  But  few  distinctly  realize  that  there  is  no  more  important  part 
of  education  than  the  developing  and  right  directing  of  will.  No 
education  is  equal  to  the  requirements  of  life  if  it  has  not  secured 
decision  of  character,  courage,  self-control  and  perseverance.  The 
will  is  the  chief  executive  in  the  republic  of  faculiies.  If  it  is  fii  to 
rule,  because  it  has  been  tempered  and  disciplined  in  righiet>us- 
ness,  it  unifies  the  whole  nature  and  makes  it  strong,  harmonious  and 
efficient.  Will  has  been  called  *  the  spinal  column  of  personaliiy.* 
It  is  also  the  central  stay  of  character.*' 


No  department  of  education  is  more  essential  to  the  highest  well- 
being  of  the  rising  generation,  now  in  the  formadve  period,  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  ethics  of  life.  The  fundamental  principles  which 
regulate  human  conduct  should  be  clearly  taught  and  practically 
illustrated  in  our  schools.  The  pressing  want  of  our  age  is  a  positive 
improvement  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  young.  We  have 
reached  an  epoch  in  our  educational  work  that  too  much  ignores  the 
courtesies  and  amenities  of  polished  and  refined  life.  Any  culture 
that  fails  to  bring  out  the  obligations  and  relations  that  are  due  to 
superiors  in  age  and  experience,  in  their  fullness  and  beauty,  is  in- 
complete and  unsatisfactory  in  its  scope  and  aim.  It  is  important  to 
know  how  to  behave  towards  others,  so  as  to  secure  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  wise  and  good  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 
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Summer  Reading. — Every  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to 
the  matter,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  annually  wasted  on  the  literary  trash  that  goes  by  the  name 
of  Summer  reading.  During  the  warm  months,  when  everybody 
takes  more  or  less  of  a  vacation,  a  rest  from  all  unnecessary  effort 
and  exertion,  light  literature  is  indulged  in  to  a  greater'  extent,  prob- 
ably, than  during  all  the  other  months  of  the  year  put  together. 
And  there  are  not  a  few  people  who  do  almost  their  only  reading  in 
the  months  of  Summer  relaxation;  they  are  "too  busy*'  the  rest  of 
the  year  to  read  anything.  Now  the  indulgence  in  light  literature 
at  this  season  is  not  what  we  object  to.  It  is  perfectly  right  and 
proper.  The  mind  needs  recreation  as  well  as  the  body.  But  light 
literature  is  not  necessarily  trashy — just  as  little  as  recreation  must 
consist  of  dissipation. 

It  is  the  common  failure  to  make  this  obvious  distinction  that  leads 
to  most  of  the  waste  of  time  and  money  referred  to.  And  if  this 
were  the  only  waste,  we  would,  perhaps,  not  speak  of  it  here.  Far 
more  lamentable  and  dangerous  is  the  spiritual  waste  involved,  the 
loss  of  intellectual  strength,  the  moral  depravity  and  hopeless  injury 
to  the  literary  taste,  which  necessarily  follow  upon  the  indulgence  in 
unwholesome  and  inferior  literature.  There  is  where  much  of  the 
ordinary  careless  Summer  reading  does  such  incalculable  and  deplo- 
rable harm  to  the  minds,  morals  and  habits  of  thousands.  And 
quite  unnecessarily.  There  is  plenty  of  light  literature,  of  the  most 
wholesome  kind,  published  in  these  days,  the  reading  of  which  is 
genuinely  pleasant  recreation,  without  being  debilitating,  is  thoroughly 
interesting  and  entertaining  and  yet  highly  instructive  at  the  same 
time,  mentally  and  morally  exhilarating,  purifying,  invigorating. — 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 


Value  of  Normal  Training. — All  competent  authorities  agree 
in  the  opinion  that  a  course  of  special  training  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  should  be  insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
occupation  of  teaching.  In  no  department  of  school  economy  is  there 
a  greater  waste  .of  the  public  money  than  in  the  employment  of  un- 
trained teachers.  No  doubt  very  talented  young  ladies,  with  only  a 
high  school  education,  often  do  well,  but  wilh  an  added  normal 
training  they  would  do  much  better.  My  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation in  the  direction  and  supervision  of  normal  schools,  of  all 
the  different  descriptions  known  among  us,  and  of  city  schools,  lead 
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me  to  conclude  that,  during  the  first  years  of  service  the  trained 
teacher  is  worth  about  twice  as  much  as  the  teacher  who  has  had  no 
professional  training.  No  city  can  afford  to  employ  untrained  teach- 
ers. Limited  advantages  of  training  are  better  than  none,  and,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  advantages  of  the  rudimentary  type  of  the 
normal  school  are  easily  within  the  reach  of  every  city.  This  being 
the  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  our  cities  have  not  more  generally 
availed  themselves  of  these  advantages.  It  appears  by  the  latest 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that  the  whole  numbei  of 
cities  reported  in  1882  as  having  schools  or  departments  for  normal 
training  was  only  twenty- one.  The  actual  number  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  larger  than  this;  but,  all  told,  it  is  a  small  minority  of  the 
whole  number.— y  D,  Philbrick,  LL.D, 


To  sum  up  briefly,  What,  then,  are  the  elements  of  success  in 
mind-guiding? 

First :  Character  in  the  teacher.     Practice  is  better  than  precept. 

Second:  The  ability  to  lead  rather  than  the  power  to  drive.  One 
volunteer  is  better  than  ten  pressed  men. 

Third:  A  high  ideal.  Recollect  the  quaint  apophthegm  of  Josh 
Billings:  "  He  who  undertakes  to  jump  a  mile  at  least  makes  a  good 
bid.'* 

Fourth :  Indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance.  Never  despair. 
Mind  can  be  moulded  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances. 

Fifth :  Tact ;  which  will  animate  five  hundred  pupils  with  but  one 
mind. 

Finally:  Be  truthful,  industrious,  frank,  cheerful,  honest,  and 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  the  child,  the  imitator,  must  follow  the 
type,  the  imitated. — A.  H.  Morrison,  Canada. 


Book  Notices. 

C/ESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR.  Seven  Books.  Edited  by  J.  H.  &  W.  F.  Allen  and 
J.  B.  Greenough.  Revised  with  Notes  and  Dissertations,  fully  iUustrated.  on 
Ca»^ar's  Gallic  Campaigns  and  the  Roman  Military  Art,  by  H.  P.  Judson.Prof.  of 
Hist.     Univ.  Minn.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.     1885.     Mailing  price  $140. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  in  this  edition  of  Oesar  has  been  to  enable  the  student  to 
put  before  his  mind,  as  he  reads  each  sentence,  the  same  picture  which  that  sentence 
suggested  to  the  intelligent  Roman  reader.  To  do  this,  special  pains  have  been  taken 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  Romas  military  organization,  since  the  Commentaries  are 
simply  a  military  history.     It  is  attempted  to  give,  in  the  light  of  the  latest  scholar- 
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ship,  a  picture  of  the  Roman  soldier  of  Caesar — his  dress,  his  arms,  his  food.  The 
tactics  of  the  legion  are  studied,  and  their  evolutions  on  the  march  and  in  battle  and 
their  life  and  work  in  camp  are  exhibited.  These  notes  are  carefully  prepared  and 
are  valuable.  Numerous  illustrations  give  point  and  clearness  to  the  verbal  descrip- 
tions. The  vocabulary  has  been  prepared  with  the  skill  and  care  characteristic  of 
Prof.  Greenough.  The  entire  book  shows  careful  and  scholarly  work.  The  first 
edition  has  been  in  satisfactory  use  a  number  of  years — the  additions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  present  edition  add  much  to  its  value. 

THE  OFFICES  OF  CICERO,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  and  Commentary. 
By  Austin  Stickney,  A.  M.^  formerly  Prof,  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.     1885. 

Cicero  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Greek  Philosophy.  Of  a  series  of  books 
written  on  the  subject  this  deals  with  practical  morals.  The  favor  with  which  it  has 
always  been  regarded  and  its  intrinsic  value  make  a  satisfactory  edition  very  desira- 
ble. The  special  advantages  of  the  present  edition  are  a  carefully  prepared  intro- 
ductory essay,  discussing  briefly  the  systems  of  philosophy  and  Cicero's  relation  to 
them,  a  full  analysis  of  the  contents  of  each  book,  helpful  and  judicious  notes,  and 
a  critical  appendix  giving  the  principal  variations  in  the  text.  The  volume  belongs 
to  "Harper's  New  Classical  Series"  and  in  paper,  binding,  type,  &c.,  fully  main- 
tains the  high  standard  of  this  veteran  house. 

For  Sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  Street. 

NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READER  FOR  THE  USE  OF  MIXED  AND 
BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  Julius  Eichberg,  Director  of  Musical  Instruction 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1885.  Price  for  introduction 
94  cents. 

Mr.  Eichberg  has  had  the  experience  of  eighteen  years  in  teaching  music  in  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.  This  book  is  adapted  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  he  has 
found  in  his  instruction.  It  is  especially  suited  for  bojrs,  and  the  parts  have  been  so 
arranged  as  to  require  a  very  limited  compass  of  voice.  The  music  is  well  adapted  to 
the  object  proposed,  and  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  new  pieces  intermingled  with 
many  of  the  old  favorites. 

HAPPY  MOMENTS!  For  Public  Schools,  Seminaries,  Normal  Schools,  and  Ju- 
venile Qasses.  Containing  the  Author's  Improved  Plan  of  Teaching  Sight 
Reading,  and  a  Rare  Collection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs  for  the  School-Room, 
Concerts,  &c.     By  S.  W.  Straub.     Chicago :  S.  W.  Straub.     Price  50  cents. 

The  author  has  been  at  great  pains  to  prepare  a  book  that  shall  meet  the  wants  of 
the  school-room.  Many  songs  will  be  found  in  it  calculated  to  add  to  the  happy  mo- 
ments of  school  life.  In  arranging  the  book  the  author  has  carefully  aimed  to  secure 
beauty  of  melody  from  the  children's  standpoint,  tunes  that  express  the  sentiment 
and  that  will  not  go  too  high  for  the  safety  of  children's  voices.  He  seems  to  have 
succeeded  excellently. 

THE  SONG  BUDGET.  A  Collection  of  Songs  and  Music  for  Schools  and  Edu- 
cational Gatherings.  Combined  by  E.  V.  DeGrafT,  A.  M.  4to,  pp.  76.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen.     15  cts. 

A  hundred  thousand  copies  is  a  good  many,  and  indicates  a  wide  and  lasting  popu- 
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larity.  For  the  third  time  entirely  new  plates  have  been  provided,  and  this  little 
favorite  is  now  as  handsome  in  form  as  it  has  always  been  found  attractive  in  matter. 
Its  large  sale  is  partly  due  to  its  use  in  institutes,  where  its  cheapness  and  familiar 
character  of  the  music  make  it  particularly  available. 

CHAPTERS  ON  PLANT  LIFE.  By  Sophie  Bledsoe  Herrick.  Illusiralcd.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros.     1885.     Price  $1. 

The  author  has  presented  in  very  simple  and  very  pleasing  form  some  of  the  m<He 
common  principles  of  botany.  She  has  so  presented  her  ideas  as  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  little  learners  and  to  maintain  a  constant  interest.  The  child  is  intro- 
duced into  a  new  and  beautiful  world  heretofore  unknown,  through  which  he  has  been 
passing  all  his  life.  The  children  cannot  fail  to  like  it;  and  they  may  thus  be  intro- 
duced into  an  unfailing  field  of  delight.  The  externals  of  the  book  are  worthy  of 
its  internal  simplicity  and  beauty. 

For  Sale  by  Randolph  &  Englisb,  1302  Main  Street. 

UNDER  THE  OLD  ELM  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  James  Russell  LowcU. 
With  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketch.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price 
15  cents. 

This  is  No.  15  of  excellent  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  by  this  fiitn — a 
happy  conceit  to  make  the  best  literature  accessible  to  even  the  humblest  reader. 
For  Sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  Street. 

THE  READING  CLUB  AND  HANDY  SPEAKER ;  Being  Serious.  Humorons, 
Pathetic,  Patriotic,  and  Dramatic  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Readings  and 
Recitations.  Edited  by  Geo.  M.  Baker.  No.  14.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Price,  15  cents. 

The  popularity  of  the  series  to  which  this  volume  belongs  will  not  be  dimmed  by 
its  appearance.  The  author  seems  to  have  made  a  judicious  selection  of  pieces  ex- 
hibiting sufficient  variety  to  please  all  tastes.  For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302 
Main  street. 


EDITOBIAL  FABAQBAFHS. 

Nos.  I  and  2  of  the  Circulars  of  Information,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, are  exceedingly  valuable  documents.  No.  i  is  a  discussion  of  Ci/y  Sckao/ 
Systems  in  the  Unit*d  States,  by  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.  No  man  better  fitted 
by  education,  study  and  experience,  could  have  been  selected  to  undertake  this  dis- 
cussion. In  recommending  it  for  publication,  General  Eaton  sa3rs:  *'I  know  of  no 
more  valuable  study  of  city  systems  of  public  instruction  than  that  presented  in  the 
following  pages."  It  treats  of  every  phase  of  public  school  education  and  related 
subjects.  It  presents  the  mature  conclusions  of  an  experienced  man  after  a  care- 
ful study  and  comparison  of  all  the  city  systems,  and  is  a  most  valuable  gnide  in 
securing  thorough  information  on  this  subject. 

No.  2  is  a  discussion  of  Teachers'  Institutes ^hy  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, formerly  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana,  and  now  President  of  Perdue  University. 
Mr.  Stuart  has  been  especially  efficient  in  promoting  the  interests  of  Institute  work 
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and  in  conducting  Institutes.  The  following  heads  will  indicate  the  scope  of  his 
discussion  :  Teachers*  Institutes  and  the  Public  Schools;  The  Relation  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  to  Normal  Schools;  Statistical  Tables  and  Memoranda  respecting  Teachers' 
Institutes;  Peabody  Institutes  in  the  South;  County  Institutes  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia,  Illinois  and  Massachusetts.  Special  prominence  is  given  to  the  Pea- 
body  Normals  in  the  South,  and  the  reports  are  copied  in  full.  It  presents,  in  the 
most  accessible  form,  the  most  valuable  information  in  reference  to  these  important 
educational  factors. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

— Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  the  early  publication  of  the  following 
books :  Outlines  of  Mediceval  and  Modem  History ^  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  A.  M. ; 
The  Elements  of  Chemistry^  Descriptive  and  Qualitative,  by  Jas.  H.  Shepard,  Ypsi- 
lanti  High  School,  Mich. ;  Elements  of  Coordinate  Geometry^  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Smith, 
Centre  College,  Mo. ;  and  First  Step  in  Latin,  by  R.  F.  Leighton,  Ph.  D. 

— Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  have  in  press  for  issue  in  a  few  days  **  What  the 
Temperance  Century  has  made  Certain"  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  which  will  give  in 
compact  and  inexpensive  form  the  facts  and  lessons  of  the  first  century  of  the 
temperance  conflict  just  closing.     Price  in  paper  50  cents,  in  cloth  $1.00. 

Also  The  )Vit  of  Women,  by  Miss  Kate  Sanborn.     Price  $1.50. 

— Mr.  D.  C.  Heath,  late  of  the  firm  of  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  has  dissolved 
his  connection  with  that  house  and  has  established  a  new  one  at  3  Tremont  Temple, 
under  the  style  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  He  publishes  a  fine  line  of  books  and 
promises  to  serve  in  every  honorable  way  the  interests  of  authors,  teachers,  schools 
and  booksellers. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  the  early  publication  of  Stories  for  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  Schools'  and  Studies  in  General  History,  1000,  B.  C,  to 
1880,  A.  D.  An  Application  of  the  Scientific  Method  to  the  Teachings  of  History, 
by  Mary  D.  Sheldon,  Teacher  of  History  in  Oswego  Normal  School. 

Pease's  Singing  Book,  by  F.  H.  Pease,  of  Ypsi  lanti,  Mich. 

Announcement. — Townsend  McCown  announces  as  ready  in  September  an  edi- 
tion of  Labberton^s  Historical  Atlas,  with  Text  and  thirty  additional  English  Maps. 
This  i>  for  those  who  wish  to  use  these  celebrated  maps  but  cannot  purchase  two 
books.  The  text  will  be  a  concise  but  interesting  general  history  well  adapted  for 
class  use ;  a  course  of  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks. 
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The  Magazines. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC  for  Auguet,  willbe  «  »  BattU  Nuinbf>r."  J.  M.  Wright  ocmtribotM  aa 
article  entitled  "A  GlimpM  of  PerryTllIo."  A.  P.  Ford  deacribes  the  '•  Last  Battles  of  Hanlt«>  Corp*/' 
Bamael  Se^y  si^M  "A  Pri?Ate't  KecoUoetion  of  Stone  Ri?er."  \l«Jor  bftonderg.  in  hi«  pftpetioft 
**  Hood's  Cmnpaign  "  reaches  Naah vi) I e  and  devcrfbes  that  ftreat  battle  His  article  will  h^  accooi- 
paniHl  by  a  colored  map  of  the  lattlefleld,  Hud  portraits  of  Generals  Thomas,  Hood,  S.  D.  Lt^,  T.  J. 
Wood,  U.  D.  Clav  ton,  and  E  H.  Peitus  '*  Bngg's  Campaign  in  Kentucky  in  1^62  "is  deacntiedby 
Basil  W.  Duke,  h-om  the  Confederate  standpoint,  and  by  General  C.  0.  Gilbert,  of  the  Federal  Army. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  August— Contents:  Concerning  the  8nppreM«d  Book,  by 
Edward  L.  Touniins;  Genius  and  Insanity,  by  James  Sully;  An  Experiment  in  Primary  BdacsHioB. 
I,  by  Dr.  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi ;  On  LeHves,  II,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  lllostrated ;  The  Fatnre  of 
National  Banking:  The  Mechanics  of  Hanging;  Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity;  Baildini;  and 
Ornamental  Stonc^s  of  the  United  States:  The  Darwin  Memorial.  Addresses  of  Profewor  Hoj^Iey  aad 
the  Prince  of  Wales:  Modem  Bronses  :  Measures  of  Vital  Tenacity;  Curiosities  of  lime- Reckoning : 
Sketch  of  M  CheTreul,  with  portrait;  Bilitor's  Table :  The  New  Tyndall  Scholarships— Official  iam  is 
Education— Curious  Excuses  for  War;  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Miscellany;  Notea. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  August— Contents :  The  New  Portfolio,  XIV-XVI,  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes;  The  Port  Royal  of  Mdre  Ang^lique  Maria  Bllery  MacKaye;  A  Country  OeDtlemaa, 
XXIV-XXVI,  M.  O.  W.  Olfphant:  A  Nocturn  Edith  M.  Thomas;  On  Horseback.  II,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner;  Should  a  College  Educate f  E  R.  8111:  Hermioue,  I.  The  Lost  Magic,  II,  Influencea,  III, 
The  Dead  Letter,  IV,  The  Song  in  the  Night,  Andrew  Hedbrook;  A  Stranger  in  the  City,  P.  Demiog; 
An  Interlude;  Mls4  Ingnlow  and  Mrs  Walford,  Harriet  Waters  Preston ;  The  Constant  Friend,  Katb- 
aleen  Wright;  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  MounUina,  XV, Charles  Egbert Craddock ;  TheStocy 
of  San  Tszun,  Wong  Chin  Poo;  Two  Anniversary  After-Dinner  Poems,  I,  Harvard  Commencement. 
June  24. 1885,  to  James  Russell  Lowell— II,  At  the  Dinner  of  the  R.  K.  Society— To  the  Poets  who 
only  Listei.,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  Ormsby*s  Don  Quixote;  Stepalak  and  Russia;  Marias  the  Ef^ 
cnrean;  Literary  London;  The  <}oatributora*  Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 

THE  AUGUST  CENTURY.— The  Midsummer  Holiday  Number  of  the  Century  apens  with  a  live^, 
anecdotal  account  of  life  at  "Camp  Grindstone,"  the  summer  meeting  place,  ibr  games  and  raoea,  of  the 
American  Canoe  Association,  iu  t  e  Thousnnd  Islands.  It  is  profusely  illustrat«l.  W.  D.  Howella,  in 
his  picturesque  series  on  Italian  cities,  writes  of  his  walks  through  Siei-a. 

A  portrait  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  number;  there  is  also  an  InterestiBg 
group  portrait  of  Garrison,  Wendell  Philipe,  and  George  Thompson. 

The  Action  of  the  number  embraces  "A  Story  with  a  Hero,"  the  concluding  part  of  **Slia8  Lapham," 
and  the  seventh  part  of  **  The  Boston  iana." 

The  August  contribution  to  The  Century  War  Series  besides  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  recollectloBS  of 
'*A  Virginia  Girl  in  the  First  Year  of  the  War,"  which  has  a  story  interest  also  in  its  picture  of  8*»ath- 
em  ways,  and  its  amusing  anecdotes  of  civilian  life  in  camp,  contains  papers  by  General  Fits  John 
Porter  on  Malvern  Hill—"  The  Last  of  the  Seven  Days'  Battles,"  and  another  chi4>ter  from  the  **  Re- 
collections of  a  Private" ;  both  being  illustrated. 

ST  NICHOLAS  fur  August.- Contents :  Frontispiece,  "Littls  Dame  Fortune  ;*"  Little  Dame  Fortune, 
Illustrated;  A  String  of  Birds*  Eggs,  pf>em;  A  "(institutional,"  on  the  Beach,  picture;  Coasting  in 
August:  The  Harvest  Moon,  picture;  The  Little  Stamp- Collector,  verses;  Mrs.  Orimalkia  and  the 
Little  Grimalkins,  picture:  Personally  Conducted,  Little  Pisa  and  Great  Rome,  four  illastntloaff, 
Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  Up  goes  the  Kaglo !  picturt* ;  A  Pleasatt  Walk,  illustrated ;  The  Unlucky  Urchin. 
Jingle  ;  Sheep  or  Silver?  chapters  V,  VI,  five  illustrations;  The  Reign  of  the  Boiler-Skate,  a  page  of 
pictures;  Driven  Back  to  Eden,  chapter  VII.  B.  P.  Roe,  two  illustrations;  What  the  Plowers  &*id, 
verses:  The  King  Drinks,  picture;  From  Bach  to  Wagner.  V,  Beethoven:  The  Brownies  at  the  Sc»- 
Sido,  poi-m.  Palmer  Cox.  four  illustrations;  Hi<*  One  Fault,  chapters  XXV,  XXVI,  J.  T.  Trowbridge; 
The  Japanese  Creeping  Baby  verses;  Keady  for  Business,  III,  K  Honsebuilder ;  The  Great  Bias 
Heron,  poem,  Celia  Thaxter,  illustrative  head-piece ;  Among  the  Law-Makere,  continued,  two  illBS- 
trations ;  A  Water  Museum,  llluitrative  head  pi(*co:  The  Children  of  the  Cold,  VI,  three  illustrations; 
For  Very  Little  Folk,  illustrated.  The  Long  Train;  Jack-in  the-Pulpit,  Illustrated;  The  Letter^Box; 
The  Agaasiz  Arsociation.  illustrated;  The  Riddle- Box,  illustrated  ;  Cartoons  for  Children 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY  for  January,  1885.— Contents :  Bradley's  Prin- 
ciples of  Logic, S.  W.  Dyde;  Platonism  and  its  Relation  to  Modern  Thought,  L.  J.  Block;  Henry 
James,  The  Seer,  C.  Lockland ;  Dantii  Purgatorio  Susan  E.  Blow  ;  The  Human  Form  Systematically 
Outlined  and  Explained,  W.  H.  Kimball ;  Hume  and  Kaut,  G.  H.  Howison;  Notts  and  Discossiona. 

BDUCATiON  for  July-August— Contents :  The  Preparatory  Schools  and  the  Modern  Languages 
Equivalent  for  the  Greek,  Charles  E.  Fay,  A.  M. ;  Olympia  Fulvia  Morata,  H.  L.  Bartlett;  Training 
of  Teachers,  lola  Rounds ;  Inspiration  and  Naturalism  in  Dramatic  Art,  Henry  Irvit  c ;  Froebel^s 
Principle's  in  Primary  Schools,  w.  N.  Hailman;  Manual  Training  in  General  Education,  C.  M  Wood- 
ward, Ph.  D.;  Methods  of  Classical  Instruction,  A.  C.  Richardson.  A.  M.-  Industrial  Bdncation  and 
the  Colored  People,  Wm.  I'reston  Johnston.  LL.D  ;  Two  Great  English  Educational  Socieciea,  Wm. 
Soleman ;  Foreign  N<^tes. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  for  August— Contento :  Can  Cholera  be  Averted?  Drs.  J.  B 
Hamilton,  J.  H.  Ranch,  J.  C.  Peters,  H.  C.  Wood  and  Cb.  A.  Leale;  The  Animal  S<ml.  Dr.  F»lix  L' 
Oswald  ;  A  Profane  View  of  the  Sanctum,  M.  S.  Savage;  Temperance  Reform  Statistics,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Beecher;  The  Price  of  Gas,  C  U.  Botsford;  The  Spoliation  of  the  Public  Lands,  G.  W.  Julian;  Com- 
meots. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE  NURSERY  for  August  has  been  received  and  is  fUllj  up  to  the  osnal 
high  standard. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

H,  R.  FARRy  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor, 


[The  Journal  U  ient  to  every  CbtuUy  SuperintendaU  and  District  Clerk ^  and  nuut  be  ear^uUy 
preserved  by  them  as  public  property  and  troHSmitted  to  their  successors  in  (iffice.l 


Peabody  Normals. 

These  schools,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incidental  ex- 
penses, have  been  run  with  funds  furnished  by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  have  all  closed,  and  never  in 
the  history  of  Virginia  has  so  much  good  been  accomplished  with  so 
little  money. 

Staunton,  Fredericksburg,  Marion  and  Danville,  the  towns  at 
which  the  institutes  were  held,  met  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  the 
same. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  enrolment  of  teachers  and  the 
cost  of  each  normal  to  the  Peabody  Fund  : 


Length  of 

SessloD    in 

Dayt. 

TSACHBRS  EnBOLLBD. 

Tot.1. 

Totel  Cost  to 

Peabody 

Fund. 

Name  of  Town. 

Male. 

Female. 

Staunton 

25 

130' 

518 

648    • 

^491   26 

Total  amount 

Fredericksb'g 

24 

70 

186 

256 

462  27 

received   from 

Marion 

25 

'51 

144 

295 

492  27 

Peabody  Fund 

Danville 

24 

89 

86 

175 

563  00 

52,000 

Total... 

440 

934 

i»374 

32,008  80 

In  arranging  for  the  normals  we  were  compelled  to  distribute  the 
small  amount  of  money  at  our  disposal  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  attendance  upon  them  would  be  about  equal  in  numbers,  which 
accounts  for  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  giving  the  same  amount 
of  money  for  an  institute  with  a  small  number  of  teachers  enrolled 
that  is  allowed  for  one  with  a  large  number,  and  proves  that  the  only 
way  we  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  is  to 
have  targe  institutes. 

The  Staunton  Normal,  which  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Winston,  was 
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the  largest  institute  that  has  ever  been  held  in  Virginia;  and  exceeds 
by  nearly  two  hundred  the  one  held  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1880. 

The  conductors  have  all  made  their  reports  ;  they  are  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  will  be  published  in  the  next  annual  report  of  this 
Department.  We  regret  that  our  limited  space  prevents  giving 
them  in  the  Journal. 

We  desire  to  return  our  personal  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Staun- 
ton, Fredericksburg,  Marion  and  Danville  for  the  hospitality  ex- 
tended to  the  teachers  during  their  stay  among  them,  and  to  the 
faculties,  the  superintendents  and  local  committees,  in  charge  of  the 
respective  normals,  for  the  active  and  effective  work  done  by  them. 

Each  normal  was  a  complete  success,  and  the  aggregate  work  done 
this  year  in  educating  our  teachers,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  school 
history  of  Virginia,  and  demonstrates  that,  if  our  Legislature  will 
furnish  the  means,  it  is  possible  to  enroll  each  year  more  than  half 
of  our  teachers  in  normals. 


Sohool  Distriot  Not  Entitled  to  FqdcIs  TTntil  Froyision  is  Made 
for  Sohool-HoQses,  &o. 

[Extracts  from  School  Law.] 

Sec.  103  No  school  district  shall  receive  any  part  of  the  funds  unless 
it  has  made  provision  for  school-houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  text- 
books for  indigent  children,  and  all  other  means  and  appliances 
needful  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  schools. 

When  State  Funds  to  be  Paid  for  School  Purposes, 

Sec.  104.  No  State  money  shall  be  paid  for  a  public  free  school  in 
any  school  district,  until  there  is  filed  with  the  county  superintendent 
a  written  statement,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  board  of 
district  school  trustees,  testifying  that  the  school  has  been  kept  in 
operation  for  five  months  during  the  current  school  year,  or  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  which  will  secure  the  keeping  it  in 
operation  that  length  of  time:  provided,  that  in  case  of  the  unavoid- 
able discontinuance  of  a  school  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
required,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  allowed  to  relax  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  and  to  decide  the  case  on  its  merits. 

We  desire  to  again  call  the  attention  of  Superintendents  to  these 
sections  and  their  requirements,  and  to  say  that  they  must  be  en- 
forced. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  from  the  annual  reports  of  Superin- 
tendents for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  July,  1885— now  being  re- 
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ceived  at  this  office — that  in  some  school  districts,  and  even  in  whole 
counties,  this  law  has  been  grossly  violated,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  length  of  session.  The  law  says:  **That  no  State  money 
shall  be  paid  for  a  public  free  school  in  any  school  district  until  there 
is  filed  with  the  County  Superintendent  a  written  statement  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  District  Board  of  Trustees,  testify- 
ing that  the  school  has  been  kept  in  operation  for  five  months  during 
the  current  school  year,  or  that  arrangements  have  been  made  which 
will  secure  the  keeping  it  in  operation  that  length  of  time/'  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendents  to  require  every  district  board  to  file  with 
him  this  certificate  before  the  law  allows  htm  to  apportion  one  cent 
of  the  State  money  to  the  district  And  yet,  in  face  of  the  law,  we 
find  that  some  Superintendents  report  an  average  school  session  of 
less  than  four  months.  In  one  county  especially  (name  withheld  be- 
cause there  may  be  others,  and  we  want  to  report  them  all  together) 
we  find  that  the  average  length  of  session  was  only  3.33  months.  In 
this  county  there  were  enrolled  1,085  children,  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  788,  with  33  schools,  and  the  treasurer  reports  teach- 
ers all  paid  for  the  session  of  3.33  months,  with  a  balance  of  $498  on 
hand. 

We  don't  see  how  there  could  be  a  balance  when  the  schools  were 
not  run  according  to  law ;  $498  would  have  extended  the  time  to 
four  months  at  least,  and  that  would  have  helped  some,  though  they 
would  still  have  been  below  the  legal  requirement. 

No  school  that  has  a  session  of  less  than  Jive  months  can  receive 
any  public  money,  and  Superintendents  who  allow  this. law  to  be 
violated  lay  themselves  liable  to  prosecution. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  ordered  $166,000  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  cities  and  counties  for  the  pay  of  teachers  for  the  school  year 
commencing  August  ist,  1885,  and  the  secretary  is  directed  to  with- 
hold the  amounts  apportioned  from  those  counties  whose  reports  show 
that  the  average  session  of  the  schools  in  any  district  has  been  less 
than  five  months,  until  the  Superintendents  report  that  the  sectiofi 
quoted  has  been  co7nplicd  with. 

In  arranging  for  the  schools  for  the  present  year,  it  will  be  well  for 
all  school  officers  to  see  that  no  more  schools  are  opened  than  can  be 
run — with  the  funds  which  ought  to  be  received — for  at  least  ^vt. 
months. 

Small  schools  are  expensive  and  cannot  be  afforded  with  our  pre- 
sent revenue.  See  that  your  schools  are  located  so  as  to  secure  a 
good  average. 
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YirgiDia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Summer  session  of  this  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  colored 
teachers  and  those  who  expect  to  teach,  has  closed  its  term  of  eight 
weeks.  Over  140  teachers  were  enrolled.  The  instruction  was  con- 
ducted by  Principal  James  Storum,  assisted  by  the  regular  faculty, 
and  was  very  successful.  This  enrolment,  with  the  175  at  Danville, 
makes  315  colored  teachers  under  instruction  this  Summer — the 
largest  number  that  was  ever  enrolled  in  one  Summer  before. 


Applicants  for  Feabody  Soholarships. 

At  the  Staunton  Normal  the  following  class  was  examined  :  F.  J. 
Best.  Frederick ;  Miss  Mattie  W.  Coulling,  Richmond  ;  G.  W. 
Crist,  Rockingham  ;  W.  P.  Earnest,  Charlotte  ;  C.  H.  Gilkerson, 
Augusta  ;  Miss  Byrdie  Lee  Hill,  Richmond;  Miss  Bertie  P.  Lackey, 
Rockbridge ;  W.  H.  Landers,  Warren  ;  Miss  O.  C.  Lewis,  Fluvanna; 
A.  G.  Parr,  Culpeper ;  George  R.  Root,  Augusta ;  W.  A.  Snead, 
Augusta  ;  Miss  Jennie  Weston,  Charlotte. 

Scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  this  class  as  follows  :  A.  G. 
Parr,  whose  average  grade  is  83.45  ;  Miss  Byrdie  Lee  Hill,  average 
grade  80.54  J  ^^^  Miss  Mattie  W.  Coulling,  average  grade  80.72. 

At  the  Fredericksburg  Normal  the  class  consisted  of  J.  Willard 
Brister,  Petersburg,  whose  average  grade  is  93.75 ;  Miss  Mattie  H. 
Chapman,  Fairfax,  average  grade  98.33  ;  Miss  Fannie  B.  Stoneham, 
Accomac,  average  grade  96.66  ;  Philip  M.  Tyler,  Accomac,  average 
grade  96.     Scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  each  of  these. 

At  the  Marion  Normal  the  following  were  examined :  A.  A.  Can- 
naday,  Floyd;  Samuel  N.  Hurst,  Pulaski,  Jno.  J.  Owen,  Pulaski; 
and  J.   H.  Black,  Washington. 

A  scholarship  was  awarded  A.  A.  Cannaday,  whose  average  grade 
is  83.88. 

One  more  scholarship  is  yet  to  be  awarded.  This  will  be  done  as 
soon  as  report  is  received  from  Superintendent  W.  W,  Logan,  who 
has  charge  of  a  special  examination  of  an  applicant  in  Shenandoah 
county. 

School  Work  for  Year  Ending  July  Slst,  1885. 

We  received  up  to  the  31st  of  August  annual  reports  from  eighty 
counties  and  cities  as  follows  :  Accomac,  Alexandria,  Alexandria  city, 
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Alleghany,  Amelia,  Amherst,  Appomattox,  Augusta,  Bath,  Bedford, 
Bland,  Campbell,  Caroline,  Carroll,  Charles  City,  Clarke,  Craig,  Cul- 
peper,  Cumberland,  Danville  city,  Dinwiddie,  Elizabeth  City  county, 
Fairfax,  Floyd,  Fluvanna,  Frederick,  Fredericksburg,  Grayson, 
Greene,  Greensville,  Halifax,  Hanover,  Henrico,  Highland,  Isle  of 
Wight,  James  City  county,  King  George,  King  William,  Lancaster, 
Lee,  Loudoun,  Louisa.  Lynchburg  city,  Madison,  Manchester  city, 
Mecklenburg,  Middlesex,  Nansemond,  Nelson.  Norfolk  county,  Nor- 
folk city,  Northampton,  Orange,  Page,  Patrick.  Pittsylvania,  Ports- 
mouth city,  Powhatan,  Prince  Edward,  Prince  George,  Princess 
Anne,  Prince  William,  Rappahannock,  Richmond  county,  Richmond 
city,  Roanoke,  Rockbridge,  Russell,  Scott,  Southampton,  Spotsyl- 
vania, Stafford,  Staunton  city,  Surry,  Sussex,  Washington,  West- 
moreland, Williamsburg,  Wise,  York. 

By  comparing  reports  of  these  counties  and  cities  with  those 
of  last  year  from  same  counties  and  cities  we  find  a  gratifying 
advance  in  all  the  departments  of  work.  The  increase  in  enrolment 
is  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  viz  :  whites,  6,309, 
colored,  4,980.  Increase  in  number  of  schools  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  viz:  154  white,  and  45  colored.  Increase  in  average 
attendance  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  viz  :  white, 
6,077,  colored,  3,181. 

In  regard  to  enrolment  and  average  attendance  the  following  coun- 
ties and  cities  show  a  decrease  in  enrolment,  but  an  increase  in  aver- 
age  attendance :  Alexandria  cit>[,  Alexandria  county,  Danville  dis- 
trict, Dinwiddie,  Grayson,  Roanoke,  Southampton,  Spotsylvania, 
Stafford  and  Sussex. 

The  following  show  an  increased  enrolment,  but  decreased  aver- 
age attendance :  Augusta,  Culpeper,  Highland,  King  George,  Lan- 
caster, Madison,  Manchester,  Orange,  Prince  George,  Surry  and 
Wise. 

The  following  show  a  decrease  both  in  enrolment  and  average 
attendance  :  Greensville,  Highland  and  Louisa. 

In  all  the  other  counties  and  cities  reported  there  is  an  increase  in 
both  enrolment  and  daily  attendance. 

The  following  counties  and  cities  report  the  same  number  of 
schools  as  last  year,  viz :  Alexandria  city,  Alexandria  county, 
Charles  City,  Elizabeth  City,  Greene,  James  City,  King  George, 
Lancaster,  Madison,  Manchester,  Northampton  and  Stafford. 

The  following  show  a  decreased  number  of  schools  :  Grayson,  4 ; 
Greensville,  8 ;  Halifax,  9 ;  Louisa,  5  ;   Middlesex,  i ;  Nansemond, 
8 
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2 ;  Prince  George,  i ;  Prince  William,  i  ;  Princess  Anne,  2  ;  Rich- 
mond county,  4  ;  Russell,  2 ;  Southampton,  i  ;  Sussex,  4  ;  York,  i. 

Those  reporting  an  increase  are :  Accomac,  4  ;  Alleghany.  5 ; 
Amelia,  5 ;  Amherst,  9 ;  Appomattox,  2  ;  Augusta,  22  ;  Bath,  2 ; 
Bedford,  8 ;  Bland,  7  ;  Campbell,  6 ;  Caroline,  3  ;  Carroll,  2 ;  Clarke, 
4 ;  Craig,  5  ;  Culpeper,  i  ;  Cumberland,  5 ;  Danville,  3 ;  Danville 
district,  8  ;  Dinwiddie,  3  ;  Fairfax,  3 ;  Floyd,  6 ;  Fluvanna,  3  ;  Fred- 
erick, 2 ;  Fredericksburg,  i ;  Hanover,  6 ;  Henrico,  i  ;  Highland, 
■  I ;  Isle  of  Wight,  12;  King  William,  2;  Lee,  2;  Loudoun,  4; 
Lynchburg,  3  ;  Mecklenburg,  8 ;  Nelson,  2 ;  Norfolk  city,  2 ;  Nor- 
folk county,  3 ;  Orange,  5  ;  Page  3 ;  Patrick,  9 ;  Pittsylvania,  5 ; 
Portsmouth,  3  ;  Powhatan,  2;  Prince  Edward,  3;  Rappahannock,  i; 
Richmond  city,  3 ;  Roanoke,  2 ;  Rockbridge,  8 ;  Scott,  9  ;  Spotsyl- 
vania, 5  ;  Staunton,  i ;  Surry,  i ;  Washington,  10  ;  Westmoreland, 
2;  Wise,  5;  Williamsburg,  i. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  school  houses  were  built  in  the 
counties  reported. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  above,  that  when  the  reports  from  the 
remaining  thirty-one  counties  and  cities  are  received,  and  results  for 
the  whole  state  compiled,  that  a  steady  and  thrifty  growth  will  be 
manifest  in  our  public  school  system  for  the  year  just  closed. 


Oensas  of  Sohool  Children. 

We  have  received  the  returns  of  school  census  from  the  following 
counties  and  cities,  which,  compared  with  the  census  taken  in  1880, 
show  as  follows : 

Alexandria  City — White,  2,885.  colored,  1,961 ;  total,  4,846.  In- 
crease— White,  119,  colored,  145;  total,  264. 

Alexandria  County — White,  631,  colored,  837;  total,  1,441.  In- 
crease— White,  129,  colored  91;  total,  220. 

Amelia — White,  1,076,  colored,  3,404;  total,  4.480.  Increase-- 
While,  67,  colored,  304;  total,  371. 

Appomattox — White,  1,547;  colored,  1,982;  total,  3,529.  De- 
crease— White,  310,  colored,  32  ;  total,  342. 

Clarke — White,  2,009,  colored,  1.012;  total,  3,021.  Increase — 
White,  161,  colored,  71  ;  total,  232. 

Crai^ — White,  1,445,  colored,  93.  Increase— ^\i\\^,  164,  colored, 
12 ;  total,  176. 

Ctt^<^^r— White,  2,496,  colored,  2,995;  total,  5,491.  Increase— 
White,  1 17,  colored,  354;  total,  471. 
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Caroline — White,  2,681,  colored,  4,613;  total,  7,294.  Increase — 
White,  q6,  colored,  718  ;  total,  814. 

Girrt?//— White,  5,724,  colored,  183,  total,  5,907.  Increase — 
White,  754,  colored,  52 ;  total,  806. 

Danville — White,  1,245,  colored,  1,815,  total,  3,060.  Increase — 
White,  316,  colored,  618;  total,  934. 

Danville  District— VJhii^t  31963,  colored,  5,505;  total,  9,468.  In- 
crease— White,  820,  colored,  1,226;  total,  2,046.. 

Elizabeth  CV/v— White,  1,214,  colored,  2,381;  total,  3,595.  In- 
crease — White,  239,  colored,  41 ;  total,  280. 

Fredericksburg— V^hUte,  985,  colored,  605;  total,  1,590.  In* 
crease— ^Yiii^,  48,  colored,  208  ;  total,  256. 

Floyd — White,  5,286,  colored,  564;  total,  5,850.  Increase — 
White,  659,  colored,  49 ;  total,  708. 

Henry — White,  3.958,  colored,  3,531 ;  total,  7,489.  Increase — 
White,  758,  colored,  291 ;  total,  1,049. 

Manchester — White,  1,650,  colored,  955;  total,  2,515.  Increase — 
White,  446,  colored,  279;  total,  725. 

Norfolk  CV/y— -White,  3,725,  colored,  3,455;  total,  7,180.  In- 
crease— White,  49*  colored,  436  ;  total,  485. 

Patrick— '^\i\XAy  4,386,  colored,  1,067  \  total,  5,453.  Increase — 
White,  577,  colored,  76 ;  total,  653. 

Princess  Anne — White,  1,906,  colored,  1,999;  total,  3,905.  In- 
crease— White,  275,  colored,  405;  total,  678. 

Richmond  Ci/y— White.  12,725,  colored,  8,954;  total,  21,679. 
Increase — White,  25.  colored,  168 ;  total,  193. 

Rockbridge — White,  5,944,  colored,  2,247;  total,  8,191.  hi* 
crease — White,  696,  colored,  178;  total,  874. 

Williamsburg — White,  220,  colored,  224 ;  total,  444.  Increase — 
White,  52,  colored,  34';  .total,  86. 

Net  increase  in  above  cities  and  counties — ^White,  6,257.  colored, 
5»733;  total,  11,990. 

Alexandria  city  was  the  first  point  in  the  State  to  file  returns  at 
the  Central  office.  They  were  received  August  5th.  Thanks  to  the 
promptness  of  the  Superintendent,  W.  F.  Came,  and  clerk  of  the 
City  School  Board,  Hubert  Snowden,  Esq. 


Who  Ought  to  be  Selected  as  Snbstitnte  Teachers? 

Manifestly  the  very  best  teachers  in  the  city  or  county  desiring  the 
service  of  such  assistants.     When  a  teacher  is  required  to   take 
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charge  of  a  school  for  a  day  or  week,  during  the  absence  of  the  reg- 
ular teacher,  it  require:!  rare  talent  on  the  part  of  the  substitute  to 
keep  the  school  up  to  its  regular  work.  Can  a  new  and  inexpe- 
rienced teacher  do  this? 


Just  Think  of  It ! 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  teachers  under  instruc- 
tion in  Virginia  this  Summer.  Tell  your  delegates  in  the  Legislature 
about  it  next  winter^  and  insist  that  the  State  must  make  provision 
to  educate  her  teachers.  It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  to  depend  upon 
the  Peabody  Trustees  for  all  that  is  done. 


Substitute  Teachers. 

Remember  that  no  one  can  take  charge  of  a  public  free  school  as 
a  substitute  unless  he  or  she  holds  the  Superintendent's  certificate 
in  full  force.  The  Board  of  Education  will  provide  a  regulation 
governing  the  employment  of  substitutes  in  the  counties. 


Oonnty  Institutes. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  Superintendents  to  arrange  to  hold  their 
county  institutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term.  Teachers  and 
officers  can  there  become  acquainted,  and  lay  their  plans  for  effective 
work. 

Notice- 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  Superintendents  and 
Trustees  to  the  following  notices,  and  feel  sure  that  the  ladies  will 
give  satisfaction  should  their  services  be  secured. 


Miss  Mary  J.  Jesse,  formerly  Principal  of  Famham,  Richmond 
County  Graded  School,  desires  a   situation  in  the  public  schools. 
Address  her,  Litwalter, 

Lancaster  county,  Virginia. 

A  YOUNG  LADY,  graduate  of  the  Manchester  Public  School,  with 
experience,  wishes  a  situation  in  a  school  for  ensuing  session. 

Address,  Miss  "A.,'* 

Manchester^  Va. 
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[Circular  No.  477.] 

OFFICE  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Richmond,  Va.,  5>//.  /j/,  iSSs- 
To  Ctmnty  and  City  Superintendents, 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers: 

The  following  apportionment  is  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  head  of  school  popula- 
tion, and  consists  of  the  ^100,000  of  the  sale  of  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  arrearage  due  the  public  free  schools  by  an 
act  entitled  an  act  to  return  to  the  public  free  schools  a  portion  of  the  mcmey  di» 
verted  iherefromf  approved  April  21st,  1882,  and  the  accumulation  from  the  amount 
paid  in  by  the  Auditor  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  pay  to  public  free  schools 
the  money  set  apart  by  the  Constitution,  as  by  act  approved  March  6th,  1882. 
The  two  sums  amounting  10^166,999.50 — less  ^2,456.31,  amount  deducted  on  ac- 
count of  balances  reported  on  hand  in  the  several  counties. 

This  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amounts  apportioned: 


COUNTY  OB  CITT. 

School 
Population. 

Amount 
Apportioned. 

Balance  of  State 
Fanda    on   hand 
(leflB  amonnt  re- 
port ed   M   due 
teachen)   m    per 
report  of  Super- 
deducted. 

Amount   for 
which  warmnt 
is  to  be  drawn 
on  Second  Au- 
ditor. 

Accomac 

8,702 

12,570 

4,582 

1,248 

1,840 

4,109 

6,870 

.       3.871 

10,423 

1,647 

1,666 

11,420 

1,895 

5,»04 

6,397 

•     2,236 

6,436 

6,480 
5,101 
2.078 
6,826 
6,504 

2,789 
1,386 
5,020 
4,273 

$2,610  60 

3,77*  00 

1,374  60 

374  40 

552  00 

1,232  70 

2,061  00 

1,161  30 

3,126  90 

494  10 

499  80 

3,426  00 

568  50 

1,531  20 

1,919  16 

670  80 

1,930  80 

2,193  90 

1,944  00 

1,530  30 

623  40 

2,047  80 

1,951  20 

564  00 

836  70 

415  80 

1,506  00 

1,281  90 

$2,610  60 

Albemarle . 

3,771   00 
1,374  60 
374  40 
552  00 
1,226  05 
2,061  00 

Alexandria  city 

Alexandria  county. . . 
Alleghany 

Amelia 

6  65 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

2  00 
26  02 

M59  30 
3,100  88 

494   10 

499  80 
2,748  93 

568  50 
1,531  20 
1,919  10 

670  80 

Staunton 

Bath 

Bedford 

677  07 

Bland          

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

1,930  80 
2.193  90 
1,925  33 
1,530  30 
623  40 
2.04.7  80 

Caroline 

18  67 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

1. 95 1  20 

564  00 

836  70 

415  80 

1,506  00 

1,281  90 

M  anchester. ...... 

Clarke 

Craig 

Cttlpeper  

Cumberland 
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COUNTY  OB  OITT. 


Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  City... 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd  

Fluvanna  

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester. . . . 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight. . . 

James  City 

King  &  Queen... 
King  George. . . . 
King  William.... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun  

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg. . . . 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county... 

Northampton 

Northumberland  . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 

Pittsylvania 


gchool 

Amount 

PopuUtfon 

Apportioned. 

1,500 

$450  00 

5.283 

1,584  90 

3.315 

994  50 

4,328 

1,298  40 

5.660 

1,698  00 

8,514 

2.554  20 

SM2 

1.542  60 

4.074 

1,222   20 

9.356 

2,806   80 

4,634 

1,390   20 

1,720 

516  00 

3.565 

1,069   50 

4,429 

1,328   70 

3.662 

1,098   60 

5.574 

1,672   20 

2,215 

664   50 

3.354 

1,006   20 

13.348 

4.004   40 

7,001 

2,100  30 

5.891 

1,767    30 

6^36 

1,930  80 

1,860 

558  00 

3.557 

1,067    10 

>,355 

406   50 

3.753 

I.I25    90 

2,420 

726  00 

3,448 

1,034  40 

2,322 

696   60 

6,800 

2,040  00 

8.679 

2,603    70 

7,100 

2,130  00 

4,550 

1,365   00 

4.907 

1,472    10 

3,777 

1,133    10 

2,516 

754  80 

10.035 

3.010  50 

2,384 

715  20 

6,783 

2,034  90 

5.336 

1,600  80 

6,199 

1,859  70 

2,027 

603  10 

6,695 

2,008  50 

7.850 

2,355  00 

3,339 

1,001  70 

3.155 

946  50 

4,260 

1,278  00 

4,978 

1,493  40 

3.5<2 

1,053  60 

4,808 

1,442  40 

7,203 

2,160  90 

*  16,601 

4,980  30 

AmooBCfBr 
which  vamat 


Balance  of  State 

Fnnda    on    hand 

(!«•■  amount   re- 

ported  aa   due     *,  »„  h.  ^^w« 

•4M.<.k.*.\   ..    AMi     la  to  be  diava 

teacheri)   «•    iw  1  on  Second  An- 

report  of    Super-     MtZ^^^ 

intendent  for  1884.  ,  ""**" 

deducted. 


68  38 
•  Including  district  of  Tunstall,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danvtlle. 


33  32 


287  28 


218  86 


59  97 


173  08 


^450 

00 

1,584 

90 

994  50 

1.298 

40 

1,698 

00 

2.554 

20 

1.542 

60 

1,222 

20 

2.806 

80 

1,390 

20 

516 

00 

1,069 

50 

1,328  70 

1,098 

60 

1,672 

20 

66450 

1,006 

20 

4,004  40 

2,100 

30 

1.767 

30 

1.930 

80 

558 

00 

1,067 

10 

406  50 

1.125  90 

726 

00 

1,001 

08 

696 

60 

2,040 

00 

2,603 

70 

2.130 

00 

1,077 

72 

1,472 

10 

i^i^S 

lO 

536 

94 

3,010 

50 

655  23 

2,034  90 

1,600  80 

1,859  70 

608 

10 

2,008 

50 

2.355 

00 

1,001 

70 

946  50 

1.278 

00 

1.493 

40 

1,053 

60 

1,269 

32 

2,160 

90 

4,911 

92 
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COUNTY  OB  CITY. 

School 
Popnlatton. 

Amount 
Apportioned. 

Balance  of  State 
Funds    on    hand 
(less  amount    re- 
ported  as   dne 
teachers)    as   per 
report   of  Supei^ 
Intendent  for  1884, 
deducted. 

Amount  for 
which  warrant 
Is  to  be  drawn 
on  Second  Au- 
ditor. 

Danville 

2,126 
3,210 
2,871 
5,606 
3,104 
3.457 
3,227 

3.247 
3.799 

$    637  80 

963  00 
861   30 

1,681   80 
931   20 

1,037  lO 

968    10 

974  10 

I.I^Q    70 

1 
82  ^             <    ccc  a6 

Portsmouth 

'-'•  on- 

963  00 

861   30 

1,681   80 

Pov^hatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Prince  William 

931   20 

1,037    10 

968   10 

974  10 

6*460  80 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  city 

21,5^6     1         6.<i6o  80 

Richmond  county . . . 
Roanoke 

2,843 
5.>67 
7.317 
11,148 
5.588 
7,019 

6,505 
4,600 
6,508 
3.804 
1.334 
2,979 
2,271 

3.830 
5,011 

2,634 
798 
9.i'o 
3.300 
358 
2,310 
5,335 
2,837 

852    90 
1,550    10 
2,195    10 

3,344  40 
1,676  40 
2,105  70 

1. 95 1  50 
1,380  00 

1.952  40 
1,141  20 

400  20 

893  70 

681  30 

1,149  00 

^503  30 
790  20 

239  40 
2,733  00 
99000 
107  40 
693  00 
1,600  50 
851  10 

852  90 
1,550  10 
2,195  10 

3.344  40 
1,676  40 
2,105  70 

1. 951  50 

1,380  00 

1,945  28 

464  52 

400  20 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Fredericksburg  . . . 
Stafford 

7  12 
676  68 

42  97 

85073 

681  30 

1,149  00 

^503  30 
790  20 

239  40 
2,733  00 
914  10 
107  40 
693  00 
1,600  50 
851  10 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 



Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Williamsburg 

Wise 

75  90 
*  * '   '  * 

Wythe :. 

York 

Totals 

556,665 

$  166,999  50 

$2,456  3» 

;$i64,543  19 

Section  142,  page  63,  of  School  law  provides  that  "At  the  proper  time  each  county 
superintendent  of  schools  shall  notify  the  county  treasurer,  in  writing,  that  the  State 
money  apportioned  to  the  county  is  ready  for  distribution,  whereupon  the  county 
treasurer  shall  forthwith  make  requisition  in  due  form  upon  the  Second  Auditor  of  the 
State  for  the  amount  specified ;  and  as  soon  as  the  money  has  been  received  into  the 
county  treasury ,'»it  .«hall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  inform  the  county  superintend- 
ent, in  writing,  of  the  fact." 


County  treasurers  will  please  observe  the  following  form  in  drawing  the  warrants 
on  the  Second  Auditor : 
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FORM  OP  DRAFT. 


.,Va., 
i8S 


To  the  Second  Auditor  of  Virginia : 

Pay  to  the  order  of ,  the  sum  of dollars  and 

cents,  the  same  being  the  amount  due  the  county  of for  public  free 

school  purposes  according  to  Apportionment  No ,  published  by  the  Supoin- 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dated ,  i88 . . 


County  Treasurer  of County. 

This  money  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers  for  the  school  year 
commencing  August  ist,  1885,  and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Superin- 
tendents and  treasurers  will  see  that  this  requirement  is  enforced. 

Section  150,  page  67,  of  School  law,  provides  that  "All  sums  of  money  derired 
from  State  funds  which  are  unexpended  in  any  year  in  any  public  free-school  dis- 
trict, shall  go  into  the  general  school  fund  of  the  State  for  redivision  the  next  year." 
Several  counties  report  a  balance  of  this  fund  on  hand,  and  after  taking  therefrom 
the  amount  reported  as  due  teachprs,  the  remainder  has  been  deducted  from  the 
amount  apportioned  to  such  counties. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  county  and  city  superintendent  and  to  each 
county  and  city  treasurer.  R.  R.  FARR, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instructitm- 


Exhibit  of  School  Work  at  Next  Saperintendents'  Oonferenoe. 

Superintendents  and  school  officers  are  reminded  that  we  intend 
to  have  a  fuller  exhibit  of  school  work  at  our  next  Conference — which 
meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  next  February — than  we  had  at  the 
last  one,  and  we  want  the  active  help  of  all  to  secure  this  end. 

Circulars  and  papers  will  be  sent  out  in  time.  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  has  already  promised  to  fur- 
nish us  material  help  to  conduct  the  Conference,  and  will  also  furnish 
medals  for  distribution.  Attention  is  called  to  this  matter  early  in  the 
school  year,  because  we  want  to  give  all  a  fair  chance  and  to  enable 
superintendents  to  form  suitable  plans  by  which  the  contributions  from 
their  respective  schools  may  be  passed  upon  by  them  under  such  regu- 
lations as  each  may  adopt,  so  that  none  but  the  very  best  specimens 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Conference.  Every  county  will  be  required 
to  forward  contributions,  and  we  hope  that  a  spirit  of  emulation  may 
be  excited,  and  that  all  will  do  their  very  best.  Please  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  teachers  to  this  matter  and  let  some  well-digested  plan 
for  the  government  of  county  exhibitions  be  adopted  at  once,  and  then 
forward  the  best  work  there  presented  for  the  Conference  exhibit. 


OouDty  Histories. 

Superintendents  who  have  not  furnished  the  histories  of  the  school 
work  done  in  their  cities  and  counties,  as  required,  will  please  let  us 
have  them  as  soon  as  possible. 


J^ICHMOND  BOOK-STORE. 
RANDOLPH  &  ENGLISH, 

Offer  on  the  best  terms  10,000  volumes  of 
InTB-W"     J^IST-D      QB003>T3D-«-A.ig-3D    BOOSIS 

In  all  the  departments  of  literature,  including  many  rare  works  not  to  be  found  else- 
where.    OLD   BOOKS  bought  and  sold  or  exchanged.     All  the  BOOKS 
USED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.     BOOK- 
BINDING IN  ALL  STYLES.    Orders  addressed  to 
Z302  Main  Street  will  have  prompt  attention. 

SOUOOXj  BOOKIS. 

WEST,  JOHNSTON  &  CO., 

911  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA., 

Offer  for  sale  at  State  prices  all  the  School  B'X)ks  that  are  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
different  counties  in  the  State,  also  all  Private  School  Books — Liberal  dis- 
count allowed  to  teachers.     Orders  s-^licited  and  promptly  attended  to. 

mHOS.  J.  STARKE  &  SONS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

FUIX  SUPPLT  OF  ALL  THE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

909  Bast  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

9S^  Miscellaneous  and  Religious  Books,  Sunday-School  Supplies  and  Requisites 
always  on  hand.    Orders  promptly  filled. 

OCHOOL  BOOKS 

^^     For  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 

and  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

417  Broad  Street,     .      -      -     Riohmond,  Va« 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE, 

SAI.£1I,  VIRGINIA. 

Beautiful  mountain  location.  Climate  unsurpassed.  Two  Courses  for  Degrees, 
also  Business  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Full  English  Coarse.  Spring  Normal 
Course.  French  and  German  spoken.  Instruction  thorough  and  practical.  Library 
16,000  volumes.     Best  Moral  and  Religious  Influences.     Five  churches  in  Salem. 

Expenses  for  Nine  Monllia  (including  Tuition,  Board,  Fuel,  Lights, 
Washing,  etc.),  #149,  #176,  or  #804. 

Increasing  patronage  from  many  Stales.   Thlrty*Third  Sesslon  ben^lns 

September  16th.    CatHloffue  Free.     Address  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  PAIN- 
TER,  Secretary  of  Faculty,  or  JULIUS   D.  DREHER,  Presidnet. 
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MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

SONQ  GREETING.— The  newreU  book  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Seminaries.  Eighty-two  Part-S^ngs  of  the  highe«;l  character,  both  in  words,  music, 
exercises,  and  solfeggio-.     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     60  cents  ;  $6  per  dozen. 

Other  well-known  and  very  succesiful  books  for  High  Schools,  are  "  Welcome 
Chorus,'' W.  S.  Tilden;  "High  School  Caoir,"  Emerson  &  Tilden,  and  "Laurel 
Wreath,"  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  of  each  of  the  three  books,  |i,  or  $g  per  dozen. 
Also  *' High  School  Book  of  Song,"  Ernst  Leslie,  75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen,  and 
"Public  School  Hymnal,"  by  Irving  ErnerRon,  40  cents,  or  $3.60  per  dozen. 

CHILDRENS  SONGS  AND  HOW  TO  SING  THEM— The  newest 
book  for  Common  Schools.  By  W.  L.  Turn  I  ins.  In  two  editions.  The  School 
Edition  has  voice  parts  only,  and  co^ts  jocts.,  or  I3  per  doz.  The  Teachers'  Edition 
has  songs  and  accompaniments,  and  costs  75cts.  82  t^ood  songs  for  singers  of  all  ages. 

Other  very  popular  School  Song  Books,  are  Emers  »n's  "Song  Bells"  and  Perkins' 
"  Golden  Robin  "  and  "  Whippoorwili,"  each  50  cents,  or  $5  per  dozen. 

GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.— A  most  charming  book  for  Primary 
Schools  and  Kindergartens,  with  pictures,  sweet  poetry,  and  sweeter  music.  £.  U. 
Emerson  &  Gertrude  Swayne.     Thirty  cents,  or  $}  per  dozen. 

MAILED  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER.  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 


MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices: 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  I1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i.20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  510.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

A  book  of  100  pa^es. 
The  beat  book  for  an 
advertiser  to  con- 
sult, be  be  experi- 

. -  enoed  or  other wiae. 

It ooutains  lists  of  newspapers  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  adverUalnff.  The  advertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  dollar,  finds  in  it  the  in- 
formation he  reguirea  while  for  him  who  will 
invest  one  hunared  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  requirement,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  so  hv  aliffJdekanpet  etuOy  arrivedai  by  cor- 
reipondence.  149  editions  have  been  issued. 
Sent»  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GBO.  P.  ROWELL  ft  CO- 
NEWSPAPER  ADVBRTISmQ  BUREAU, 
(10  Spruce  St.  Printing  House  8q.),  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA, 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all    its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    •Published  monthly. 

Terms:  0NE~F6LLXR"a  Year,  In  Adyance. 

Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

A^o.  JSQ  W.  Main  Street,  Richmtmd,  Va. 
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BINGHAM'S 

LATIN 

READER. 


BINGHAM'S 
CASAR. 


THE  NEW  LATIN  URAHHAB. 

McCABE'S  BINGHAM, 
B-Y 

PIT.  GORDON  McGABE,  A.  IKE.^ 

Head    Alaaifteir    oT  tlie    Uoivor-sity    School, 
I?eteir8l>iiirg',  Va. 

:f>k,ioe,  si-os. 

On  receipt  of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  examination. 


BINGHAMS 

ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OTHBR 

APPROVED 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


f  etister's  Dnabriiged  Bictionary 


IN  VARIOUS  ST1XE3  OF  BINI>ING. 


Supplied  at  small  extra  cost  with  DENISON'S 
PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX. 

"The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 

nas  been  made  in  a  hundred  years." 
The  cut  gives  but  an  incomplete  idea  of  its  utility. 

The  latest  edition  has  3000  more  Words  in  its 
vocabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict'y 
»nd  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings. 

Its  condensed  Biographical  Dictionary  (nearly 
10,000  names)  is  a  valuable  feature. 


THE  STANDARD 

of  authority  In 
The  Oovemmeni  Printing  Office, 

and  with  the 

United  States  Supreme  Coort. 

Becommended  by  the 

State  Snpts.  Schools  in  36  StateSi 

and  by 

Over  Fifty  College  Presiflfints. 

For  supplying  Schools, 

Every  State  Porchase 

has  been  of  Webster. 

The  London  Times,  of  England, 

Says:    It  is  the  best  Dictionary  of  the 
Language. 

Hon.  Geo.  Bancroft,  the  Historian, 

Says :  It  is  superior  to  all  others. 

Toronto  Globe,  Canada,  says : 

Its  place  is  in  the  very  highest  rank. 
Similar  testimonials  have  been  given 
bv  hundreds  of  the  best  American  and 
European  Scholars.     GET  THE  BEST. 


Pabllshed  by  O.  A  O.  MEBBIAM  A  GO.,  Sprlnfffleld,  Mass* 
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GINN  &  COMPANY'S    BOOKS. 


Elementary  English— Classics  forChildren— Water  Babies,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Greek  Heroes,  Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare, Lady  of  the  Lake.  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  Sketch  Book,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Stories  of  the  Old  World ; 
Stick ney's  Primer,  Turner's  Primer  and  First  Reader,  Stories ; 
Whitney  Sc  Knox*s  Languajye  Series,  Elementary  Lessons  (Pu- 
piV s  edition.  Teacher  s  edition).  Grammar,  Hazen's  Speller. 

'Higher  English — Arnold's  Literature,  Bancroft's  Composition,  Ful- 
ton &  Trueblood's  Choice  Readings,  Hifdson's  Harvard  and 
School  Shakespeares,  Sprague's  Irving,  Milton. 

Anglo-Saxon— Carpenter's  Grammar,  English  of  XIV  Century; 
Siever's  Grammar.  Beowoulf,  Exodus  and  Daniel,  Beowulf  (Trans.). 

Latin — Allen  &  Greenough's  Grammar,  Caesar.  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ovid  ; 
Allen's  New  Method,  Composition,  Tacitus  ;  Blackburn's  Gram- 
mar and  Exercises;  Greenough's  Virgil;  Leighton's  Lessons; 
Shum way's  Synonyms  ;  Tetlow's  Lessons  ;  White's  Lexicons; 
Whiton's  Six  Weeks'  Preparation  ;  Classical  Atlas. 

Greek — College  Series  of  Greek  Authors  ;  Flagg's  Demosthenes, 
Seven  against  Thebes  ;  Goodwin's  Grammar,  Reader,  Moods  and 
Tenses,  Xenophon  and  Herodotus  ;  Goodwin  &  White's  Anaba- 
sis ;  Leighton's  Lessons  ;  Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexicons  ;  White's 
Lessons ;  CEdipus  Tyrinnus ;  Lysias  ;  Pindar  ;  Lyric  Poets. 

Mathematics — Byerly's  Calculus;  Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners; 
Taylor's  Calculus ;  Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  Algebras,  Geometries. 
Trigonometries,  Surveying,  Navigation  ;  Wentworth  &  Hill's  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic,  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry ; 
Wenth worth  &  Reed's  First  Steps  in  Number  {PupiPs  edition. 
Teachers  edition)  ;  Wheeler's  Trig,  and  Tables. 

Music — Mason's  First,  Second,  Third,  Intermediate,  and  Independent 
Readers,  Charts,  Hymn  and  Tune  Books  ;  Sharland's  Fourth 
Readers ;  Eichburg's  High  School  Readers. 

ijeographies,  Globes,  and  Maps~Fitz's  Globes;  Ginn  &  Heath's 
Classical  Atlas ;  Hall's  Our  World,  No.  i  and  No.  2  ;  Johnston's 
Wall  Maps;  Joslin's  Globes. 

Science— Gage's  Physics. 

Philosophy — Ladd's  Lotzes  Outlines;  Seelye's  Hickok'^  Moral  and 
Mental  Science. 

Modern  Languages — Knapp's  Spanish  Grammar  and  Readings, 
French  Readings. 

Sanskrit — Perry's  Primer;  Lanman's  Reader;  Whitney's  Grammar. 


PITLL  DBSOaiPTIVS   OATALOgPS   PEBB. 

cm  &  CO.,  PnBiste,  Boston,  New  Yorl,  it  Clicajo. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
tSr  LEXINGTON,  CINCINWATI  AND  I.OVISTIM.E,  -^t 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 

SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE,WAYNESBORO'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOTJISVILLE    A3Vr>    CI3VCIN1VAXI, 

r 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 
Nashville,  HemphlB  and  Texas  Points. 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ETC 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANY  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  ft  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

ig  Bond  St.,  New  York,  igs  A  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH**  Dove- 
Tail  cd   School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 

Send  for   Descriptive   Circulars.*^! 
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Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book,  Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street.  Richmond. 


The  Best! 


Cheapest ! 


and   Most 
Durable 


-  BLACKBO  A.RDI- 

TjffE  ONL  y  PERFECT  BL4'  KBOARD  SURFACE,     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE    YOUR  OiVN  BLACKBOARDS,  ^ 

The  mat«riHl  is  sent  in  keca  of  2^.  ftO,  lUO  nnd  200  !b«.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  anj  sarfkoe— brown 
mortar,  flnishod  wallM  or  old  black  boardi.  Ir  is  better  and  but  one>flfth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Has  no  seams,  c^ts  little  to  ship.no  bn^akaKe.  Endorsed  by  all  Saperintendents  and  Teachers 
wherever  used.    Send  for  fcill  descriptive  Circulars  nnd  Tes'lmonial*. 

A.  H.  A!VI>KEU'N  A  <^0..  Manufrs  of  School  Furniture  &  Supplies, 
ig  Bond  Strcrt,  New  York.  1  \  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St..  Boston.       /  \  195  Wabash  Avenue,  ChicafiTO. 


IT    STjI^lsriDS    JiJH    THE    HE-A^ID. 

THE  LI&HT-RIJEIN& 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  of 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  now  introdocing. 

Arti!»ticaUy  Beautiful.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  heinsr  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "  Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
question,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Solo  By  ALL DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-ISTS. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BatabUahod  in  1887. 

8ap«rior  BelU  of  Capper  and  Tim,  monntod 

witb  the  b«at  Rotary  Hangings,  for  ChurthM, 

SehooU,  Farm*,  Faeloritt,  Cmirf-ikoiWM,  Ftr* 

AlarmM,  Tommr  (Xoek».  vte.  FuUg  Warranttd, 

lUiutntcd  Ctulocne  Mot  Free. 
▼Ain>ouif  *  Tm,  in  K.  U  Bu,  Cladaaul. 
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E  Haye  600  Vacancies— In  all  Grades. 


We  will  recommend  at  once  any  teacher  applying  to  us.  State  years  of  experi- 
ence, age,  references,  grade  of  work,  and  salary  wanted,  and  inclose $2.00  registration 
fee. 

TEACHERS'   CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION, 

S^nd  for  Circulars,  lyo   State   Street^  Chicago^  III. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS 
MICBO8COBE8, 

TELESCOBES, 
EIEL1>-GLASSE8, 
MA  QIC  LANTERNS, 
^BAMOMETEBS, 
THEBMOMETEBS. 

Drmwliic  Internments,  Phlloaophlcal  naA 
Cbemleml  Appmratna. 

List  and  Daaoriptlans  of  oar  T«n  CataloguM  waA 
FRBE  on  applioation. 

QUEEN  1^  CO. 

«M  CAertmrt  St.  PhUodetphiOi, 


SOTJTHEIlIsr 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY! 

Aids  Teachers  to  secure  desirable  positions. 
Gives  free  information  to  Principals,  Presi- 
dents and  Trustees  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
of  competent  teachers  to  fill  all  kinds  of 
positions.  Rents  and  sells  School  and  Col- 
lege Property.  Inclose  stamp  for  circular, 
and  addre.^s 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

or    L.  0.  DICKEY,  A.  M.,  Manager, 

P.  O.  Box  410,  Birmingham,  Ala 


RICHMOND  COLLEGE, 

EDMUND  HARRISON,  A.  M.,  Latin. 
H.  H.  HARRIS,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Greek. 

A.  B.  BROWN,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  English. 
E.  B.  SMITH,  M.  A.,  Mathematics. 

C.  H.  WINSTON,  M.  A,.  LL.D.,  Physics. 

B.  PURYEAR,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  Chemistry. 
W.  D.  THOMAS,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Philosophy. 
Professors  SMITH  and  HASSELEPP,  Modern  Languages, 

Next  session  SEPTEMBER  24,  1885,  10  JUNE  24,  1886.  Prompt  entrance 
at  the  opening  very  desirable. 

Eight  independent  schools,  giving  opportunity  for  wise  selection  of  studies  and 
proper  classification,  able  and  experienced  instructors,  well  equipped  lecture-rooms, 
library  and  museum,  offer  rare  facilities  for  liberal  education. 

An  elevated,  healthful  locaiion,  spacious  grounds,  magnificent  buildings,  unsur- 
passed social  and  rcligiuus  ^urroundings,  make  it  a  pleasant  residence. 

A  good  endowment  is  used  to  cheapen  the  cost — necessary  expenses  for  a  resident 
student,  nine  months,  $204;  for  non-resident,  $87.50.  Special  donations  and  schol- 
arships are  available  for  a  limited  number  of  students  for  the  ministry  and  sons  of 
ministers.     Applications  for  these  must  be  received  by  August  15th. 

For  catalogue,  with  cut  of  main  building,  full  statement  as  to  courses  of  instruction, 
fees,  &c.,  and  a  historical  sketch,  address 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  Chairman  of  Faculty. 


WnaMe  Works  of  Mmm  aod  Tejt-Book 

Lippincotts's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  or  Qeo^^aphical  Dictionary  of  the  World. 

Containing  notices  of  over  125,000  places,  with  recent  and  authentic  informaticni 
respecting  the  Countries,  Islands,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  &c.,  in  eveiy 
portion  o7  the  globe. 

NEW  EDITION  WITH  SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES,  showing  the  popnU- 
tion,  &c.,  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  world,  leased  upon  the  most  recent 
census  returns.  One  volume.  Imperial  octavo.  Embracing  2,680  pages.  Library 
Sheep.    1 1 2.00. 

Supplement  will  be  Sold  Separately.      Bound  in  Sheep,  $2.50. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE    STANDARD    ON    SPELLING,    PRONUNCIATION,   AND 
DEFINITION. 

These  Dictionaries  contain  more  words  than  any  other  of  similar  grade.  The  only 
Dictionary  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Adopted  and  used  in 
New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Salem,  and 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  ihrouf^hout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Late  adop- 
tions for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 


Lippincott's  New  Science   Series 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Text- Books  on 

Astrononiy,  Clieniistry,  Fbysiolony,  anl  NaM  FUIosopliy. 

Recommended  and  endorsed  by  the  best  educators  and  authorities.  The  series 
consists  of  Sharpless  &  Philips*  Natural  Philosophy,  Sharpless  &  Philips*  Astronomy, 
Cutter's  Comprehensive  Physiology,  Greene's  Chemistry.  These  are  new  books,  not 
revisions. 

LIPPiCOTTSToPULAR  SERIES'OF  READERS. 

"  Cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  as  a  source  of  knowledge." 

Evidence  that  the  Books  Meet  the  Wants  of  Progressive  Educators. 

Adopted  for  use  in  city  of  New  York,  city  of  Philadelphia,  city  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  city  of  Salem,  Mass.,  city  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  city  of  Rockland,  Me., 
city  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  city  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  hundreds  of  towns  throughout  the 
country. 

To  Teachers  or  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  your  Text- 
Books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination  and  corresponding 
with  you  in  regard  to  their  introduction. 

tS^  Descriptive  Catalogues  containing  full  lists  of  educational  publications  sent 
lo  any  address  on  application.     Address 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Pnblishers. 

715  and  7x7  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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McaUFFEY'S 

Revised  Readers  and  Speller 

•^  Many  series  of  Readers  h^ve  ap-pcarcd  since  the  first  publication  of  McGuflfey's, 
but  McGuflfey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  The  grading  of  McGuffcy's  Readers  has  never  been  surpassed,  nor  has  the 
interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of  ptfrpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill 
of  *  reading  made  easy,*  McGttffey's  Readers  stand  unrivalled  and  alone." 

Superior  Features  of. McGufTey's  Revised  Series. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modem  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Consistent  use  of  the  most  familiar  system  of  Diacritical  Marks, 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Script  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  of  each  bpok  of  the  Series. 

-   5.  Greater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Matterthan  is  found  in  any  other  Series. 
More  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Illustrations  by^he  best  artists. 

7.  Typography,  Printing  and  Binding  of  unrivalled  ex,cellence. 

Extensive    XJse. 

McGuffey's  jReaders  have  at  various  times  been  officially  adopted  or  recommended 
for  use  by  State  Superintendente  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly  one-half  the 
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Teaohing  History  in  Secondary  Sofaools. 

BY   HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON, 

Principal  of  Troy  (N.  Y.)  High  School  and  professor-elect  of  History  in  the  bniver- 

sity  of  Minnesota. 

The  common  formula  of  the  educational  iconoclast  is,  that  what- 
ever is  is  wrong;  and  this  is  supplemented  by  the  further  dictum, 
** There  is  but  one  right  way,  and  that  is  my  way.'* 

I  wish  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  not  an  iconoclast ;  neither 
do  I  propose  to  carve  out  a  slice  of  German  fog  and  set  it  up  here 
labeled  an  electric  light.  I  recognize  fully  the  fact  that  much  earnest 
and  valuable  work  is  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  State  in  the  study 
of  history.  Some  defects  of  method  to  which  I  shall  try  to  call  your 
attention,  existing  in  varying  degree  in  different  schools,  are  due  to 
causes  largely  beyond  the  control  of  any  one  man,  largely  inherent 
in  the  usual  conditions  of  school  work.  But  to  detect  and  analyze 
such  defects,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  modify  unfavorable  conditions, 
are  among  the  first  duties  of  genuine  teachers. 

First  of  all,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  we  do,  not  materially 
undervalue  an  adequate  knowledge  of  history.  ,  Weigh  it  in  the  bal- 
ance against  other  branches.  Does  not  a  correct  notion  of  the  past 
tend  to  make  an  intelligent  m^n  a  good  citizen,  a  prudent  politician  ? 
What  is  history  but  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  race?  And 
of  what  fibres  are  good  judgment  and  wisdom  wrought,  if  not  of 
experience?  The  individual  learns  to  guide  his  separate  actions 
mainly  by  the  rude  teaching  of  hard  knocks.  History  affords  us  a 
wider  ground  of  induction,  an  ampler  material  for  constructing  the 
future.  Is  it  a  question  whether  all  thai  goes  to  make  a  man  better 
and  wiser  is  not  found  at  least  as  richly  in  the  domain  of  historical 
knowledge  as  in  the  refinements  of  language  or  in  the  subtleties  of 
mathematics?    And  yet  in  these  other  lines  of  work  methods  of  in- 
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struction  have  reached  a  far  wider  development,  and  much  more 
time  is  given  in  the  curricula  of  schools.  Notice  that  in  the  study 
of  language  or  mathematics  a  careful  gradation  is  observed,  both  in 
matter  and  in  the  manner  of  instruction.  A  foundation  is  laid  slowly 
and  surely.  And  yet  the  figure  of  a  foundation  fails  just  here:  a  real 
comprehension  of  the  principles  of  either  language  or  mathematics 
is  a  growth ;  and  a  part  of  good  teaching  is  the  judicious  waiting  for 
the  mind  to  grow  to  the  intelligent  understanding  of  the  successive 
ideas.  Now,  in  teaching  history,  the  method  and  the  material  too 
often  vary  but  slightly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course 
The  historical  sense  is  never  developed.  A  child  is  put  at  reciting 
the  manoeuvers  of  a  campaign,  who  can  hardly  tell  a  campaign  from  a 
cartridge.  It  is  lime  for  a  boy  to  study  history ^  and  so  a  book  in 
history  is  deliberately  rammed  into  the  educational  gun  and  fired  at 
the  victim  at  point-blank  range,  i^ittle  wonder  that  quite  often  he 
is  knocked  down. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  interested  in  history  is  really  small.  Now  and  then  we  find  one 
who  reads  it  from  choice.  But  the  great  mass  of  young  people  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  from  the  circumstances  surrounding  them  in 
their  home-life  and  from  their  inherited  tastes,  would  never  open  a 
book  on  history  except  as  a  task.  Young  people,  do  I  sav  ?  How 
many  grown  persons  make  a  practice  of  historical  reading?  How 
many  of  any  age  would  not  greatly  prefer  one  of  E.  P.  Roe's  novels 
to  Gibbon's  Rome?  We  remember  that  even  Mr.  Bofiin,  who  be- 
gan his  career  of  culture  by  lavishly  hiring  '*a  literary  man  with  a 
wooden  leg,*'  soon  degenerated  from  '*a  declining  and  a  filing  off 
the  Roman  empire"  to  the  greedy  devouring  of  the  exploits  of  high- 
waymen. We  see,  then,  that  our  problem  widens.  It  is  not  merely 
how  to  impart  a  given  amount  of  useful  knowledge  in  a  given  time. 
More  than  that,  it  is,  how  to  arouse  interest  in  place  of  indifference, 
how  to  make  people  searchers  and  thinkers  instead  of  being,  at  the 
best,  passive  absorbers. 

ELEMENTARY   INSTRUCTION. 

I  question  whether  any  consecutive  history  is  the  proper  thing 
with  which  to  begin.  A  child  can  hardly  grasp  the  abstractions  of 
algebra  until  he  has  mastered  the  concrete  ideas  of  arithmetic.  And 
so  when  he  makes  his  beginning  with  history.  Episode,  detail, 
description,  he  finds  fascinating.  But  the  idea  of  the  continuity  of 
historic  time,  the  long  march  of  ages,  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of 
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events,  he  finds  bewildering^.  Too  often  he  is  dizzy  and  despairing 
almost  from  the  outset;  and  history  becomes  to  him  a  synonym  for 
the  laborious  memorizing  of  juiceless  facts. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  perhaps  we  can  wisely  take  a  leaf  from  the 
experience  of  our  German  friends;  and  this  experience  is  so  practical 
and  so  successful  that  we  can  hardly  call  it  either  foggy  or  fanciful. 
They  remember  that  children  are,  above  all  things,  inquisitive,  and, 
like  the  Athenians,  eager  to  hear  some  new  thing.  And  so,  at  an 
early  point  in  the  primary  school,  a  definite  portion  of  time  is  de- 
voted to  s/ory  telling ;  only  the  stories  are  of  facts,  not  fancies.  I 
can  safely  ask  those  before  me  if,  in  their  own  childhood,  a  story  of 
pioneer  life  and  Indian  adventure,  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  grand- 
mother, telling  things  that  really  happened,  was  not  vastly  more 
absorbing  than  the  fictions  of  Ned  Buntline  or  Mayne  Reid  ?  Fiction 
is  not  in  itself  more  interesting  than  fact.  The  interest  lies  in  the 
thing  told  and  in  the  way  of  telling  it.  But  surely,  in  the  long  and 
varied  story  of  the  human  race  there  are  countless  episodes  more 
thrilling  than  any  that  the  brain  of  novelist  or  poet  ever  conceived. 
And  what  accomplishment  can  the  teacher  learn  of  more  constant 
value  in  his  work,  than  the  power  of  telling  what  he  has  to  say  in  a 
way  to  interest? 

In  this  line  of  work  the  essential  things  to  remember  are,  that  the 
stories  must  be  of  men  and  events  worth  knowing;  that  they  may  be 
entirely  isolated  one  from  another,  the  teacher  not  merely  seeking  to 
keep  up  the  sequence  of  things,  but  carefully  avoiding  it;  and  that 
the  tales  are  interesting.  In  this  way  most  of  the  essentials  in  ancient 
and  modern  history  may  be  made  entirely  familiar  before  history  is 
ever  studied.  Then,  when  the  study  is  begun,  it  is  not  untrodden 
ground.  At  every  turn  familiar  friends  are  met,  and  added  zest  is 
given  to  the  work  by  learning  the  relations  of  things  that  before 
existed  in  the  mind  unrelated — this  last  is  no  small  point.  Remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  so  much  learning  new  facts,  as  learing  the  relations 
of  old  facts,  that  satisfies  curiosity. 

Another  prime  essential  in  teaching  history  is,  that  it  be  treated 
pictorially.  Sit  through  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  watch 
Gladstone  as  he  manages  that  turbulent  assembly;  listen  to  '*  the  old 
man  eloquent,*'  as  he  pours  out  the  riches  of  his  learning,  his  fancy, 
and  his  wit,  in  defending  his  cause;  hear  the  thunders  of  applause 
and  the  stormy  debate  that  followed.  Do  you  not  feel,  thereafter, 
that  the  British  Parliament  is  for  you  a  reality,  and  not  a  mere  news- 
paper abstraction? 
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Wander  over  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Look  at  the  long  line  of 
sodded  entrenchment;  at  the  low  stone  wall  that  winds  through  the 
woods  of  Round  Top.  See  the  rocks  yet  seamed  wide  with  streams 
of  melted  lead,  from  bullets  that  plashed  against  them  in  those  days 
of  battle.  See  house  and  fence  and  tree  yet  scarred  with  rifle -balls 
and  grape-shot.  Stand  on  the  Cemetery  Hill,  and  study  the  long 
sweep  of  field  and  meadow  over  which  Pickett's  Virginians  swarmed 
in  that  last  fated  charge.  Then  go  to  the  Hollywood  Cemetery  at 
Richmond,  see  the  grave  of  Pickett,  and,  circling  in  long  lines  about 
it,  the  graves  in  which  rests  the  dust  of  his  heroic  dead.  After  that, 
does  not  the  eye  kindle  when  you  hear  and  read  of  Gettysburg  ?  It 
is  a  battle  whose  roar  you  hear,  whose  rush  you  see,  and  no  mere 
dry  tangle  of  meaningless  words. 

But  the  teacher  can  seldom  take  his  class  to  Gettysburg,  or  to  the 
forum  at  Rome.  What  then?  Why,  photography  brings  the  whole 
world  before  our  eyes.  Pictures  are  now  as  abundant  and  cheap, 
almost  as  newspapers.  Gather  all  you  can.  Show  your  class  every 
place,  every  cathedral  and  fortress,  every  hero  and  statesman  and 
poet.  Let  them  see  the  continental  soldier,  in  his  cocked  hat  and 
uniform  of  blue  and  buflT;  show  them  his  smooth-bore  musket,  with 
its  clumsy  flint-lock.  Let  them  contrast  that  with  the  deadly  breech- 
loader and  repeating- rifle  of  to  day.  Let  them  see  Elizabeth,  in  her 
rufl'and  robes,  with  her  red  hair  and  hooked  nose;  Raleigh,  in  cloak 
and  doublet ;  the  gentleman  of  the  Restoration  and  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  in  his  gorgeous  attire.  When  photograph  and  engrav- 
ing fail,  or  pocket  book  gives  out,  then  let  the  painter's  brush  or  the 
artist's  camera  be  the  teacher's  lips.  Let  him  give  color  and  life  to 
every  phase  of  the  story,  so  that  the  mouldering  knights  of  the  Cru- 
sades are  no  longer  dead,  and  the  vanished  strings  of  the  troubadours 
awake  to  music. 

But  that  the  teacher  may  have  the  power  to  do  this,  he  must 
observe  a  very  common  place  law.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more  stale, 
true  though  it  be,  than  that  the  teacher  must  study  incessantly. 
And  in  nothing  is  this  more  emphatically  true  than  in  teaching  his- 
tory. To  realize  the  ages  past  as  if  they  were  the  age  present,  one 
must  search  into  them  from  all  sides.  He  must  be  ever  eager  to  add 
to  his  knowledge,  ever  ready  to  correct  false  impressions.  There 
are  some  shallow  people  who  think  history  a  simple  matter,  because, 
forsooth,  it  is  merely  the  telling  of  facts.  I  do  not  know  anything  in 
this  world  more  difficult  than  to  tell  facts  as  they  are.  The  other 
day  I  read  an  item  of  local  news  in  one  of  our  best  papers,  about  an 
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ordinary  occurrence,  easy  to  investigate;  and  in  the  six  lines  of  print 
were  three  material  errors.  Do  you  expect  the  complicated  web  of 
human  action  and  passion  to  be  unraveled  with  facility  by  the  first 
careless  hand  that  lays  hold  of  it  ?  Physical  science  is  a  long  series 
of  hypotheses,  successfully  exploded.  Phlogiston  and  dephlogisti- 
cated  air,  epicycle  and  caloric,  perpetual  motion  and  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  in  broken  fragments,  strew  the  path  over  which 
advancing  science  has  gone.  Historical  investigation  fares  no  better. 
One  is  too  apt,  even  unconsciously,  to  view  the  past  through  the 
eyes  of  the  present.     In  the  words  of  Faust — 

"What  you  the  spirit  of  the  Ages  call, 
Is  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  you  all, 
Wherein  the  Ages  are  reflected,*' 

To  reach,  then,  such  a  view  of  the  past  as  to  make  it  seem  present, 
to  be  able  to  do  the  miracle  of  restoring  to  life  the  dead  years,  the 
teacher  must  saturate  himself  with  study  and  thought. 

ADVANCED   INSTRUCTION. 

We  come  now  to  the  "Battle  of  the  Books;*'  the  great  question, 
text  book  or  topics.  The  solution  of  the  problem  that  I  would  sug- 
gest is  very  simple.  I  should  say,  text- book  and  topics.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  good  teacher  can  do  excellent  work  without  any  text- 
book at  all.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  almost  any  other  subject  as 
well  as  of  history.  It  does  not  follow  that  no  one  should  use  a  text- 
book. Neither  do  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  slovenly  work 
done  in  using  a  text-book.  But  I  suspect  that  the  teachers  who  do 
such  work  with  a  book  would  do  about  ^^e  same  without  it.  A 
text-book  is  like  any  other  tool.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  workman 
it  may  be  made  to  produce  artistic  results.  If  a  bungler  wields  it,  he 
will  be  tolerably  sure  to  botch  his  material,  and  may  end  by  cutyng 
his  own  fingers.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  abuse  of  a  text-book,  not 
its  use,  that  leads  to  such  prodigies  of  stupidity  as  almost  any  re- 
gents' examination  may  demonstrate.  But  in  using  the  book,  I 
should  study  by  topics  always,  making  the  text»book  merely  a  guide; 
and  to  this  end  it  should  invariably  be  supplemented  by  a  generous 
supply  of  books  of  reference.  The  single  book  will  suffice  to  bind 
the  work  together  and  save  it  from  that  sketchy  and  disjointed 
character  too  apt  to  belong  to  topical  study.  The  use  of  other  books 
will  reach  the  habit  of  research,  the  collection  of  evidence,  the  bal- 
ancing of  opinions  from  different  points  of  view.     Adhering  to  one 
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book  alone  is  almost  always  misleading.  The  student  unconsciously 
gets  in  the  way  of  considering  his  one  authority  as  law  and  gospel. 
And  that,  at  the  outset,  is  a  false  habit  of  mind  for  studying  history. 
The  correct  habit  that  should  be  steadily  taught,  is  expressed  by  the 
queries:  What  are  the  facts?  How  do  I  know  that  these  are  the 
facts?     How  are  these  facts  related  one  to  another? 

Again,  any  active  mind  in  reading  a  given  book  has  many  ques- 
tions and  doubts  suggested.  The  inability  to  solve  such  questions 
tends  to  make  the  mind  sluggish.  Hence  every  means  should  be 
supplied  for  leading  the  student  always  to  seek  the  answer  as  his 
queries  rise.  A  wise  old  teacher  was  wont  to  give  his  class  the  rule 
for  looking  up  words  in  a  dictionary,  *'  Seize  the  moment  of  excited 
curiosity."  Nothing  could  be  more  apt  in  studying  history.  Lead 
the  student  to  follow  out  every  trail  of  inquiry;  only  never  forgetting 
the  main  line  of  thought  in  others  merely  collateral. 

A  table  surrounded  with  chairs,  and  covered  with  suitable  books 
for  reference,  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  a  school  room  in  which  his- 
tory is  studied.  Maps,  both  physical  and  poHtical,  should  line  the 
walls,  or,  in  the  form  of  atlases,  should  lie  on  the  table.  And  then 
the  student  should  not  merely  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  use 
these  appliances,  but  their  work  should  be  so  assigned  as  to  make 
it  necessary. 

In  assigning  the  work  for  research,  care  should  be  taken,  especially 
with  a  young  class,  to  make  it  specific.  A  class  of  young  boys  and 
girls  turned  loose  in  the  wilds  of  Bancroft,  for  instance,  are  likely 
merely  to  get  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  come  out  simply  nowhere. 
But  a  given  topic  in  the  guide  text  book  may  be  supplemenied  by 
the  assignment  of  specific  chapters  in  given  authors  to  consult;  some 
to  be  studied  carefully,  for  the  facts  or  views  they  contain;  others  to 
be  read  for  the  local  coloring  they  may  give.  Then,  at  first  spar- 
ingly, afterwards  more  carefully,  some  topics  may  be  given  with 
merely  a  general  indication  of  the  authorities  to  be  consulted.  Great 
care  should  be  maintained  throughout  to  keep  the  sequence  c( 
events,  and  never  to  lose  the  thread  of  the  story.  To  do  that  easily 
is  one  main  value  of  the  guide  text-book,  and  hence, it  should  be 
concise  and  clearly  arranged. 

Finally,  every  effort  should  be  given  in  two  directions.  First,  that 
not  words,  but  ideas,  shall  be  memorized.  From  the  very  outset  the 
class  should  be  led  to  put  things  in  their  own  language.  The  judi- 
cious assignment  of  topics  requiring  the  use  of  various  books  will  be 
a  great  help  to  the  teacher  in  this  direction.     A  class  confined  to  a 
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single  book  find  it  easy  to  commit  to  memory  a  page  of  the  text; 
and  an  easy-going  teacher,  hearing  sounds  that  convey  an  idea  to 
his  mind,  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  are  the  expression  of  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  so  passes  comfortably  along  in  his 
way.  In  many  such  cases  I  verily  believe  that  the  pupil  has  litrie 
more  notion  what  he  is  talking  about  than  has  a  green  and  yellow 
parrot.  I  remember  being  told  once  by  a  young  lady  that  she  was 
reading  Cicero.  It  struck  me  as  a  little  odd,  since  I  knew  that  she 
had  begun  Latin  only  a  few  weeks  before.  So  one  day  I  dropped 
into  the  class,  and  the  mystery  was  solved.  The  reading  was  con- 
ducted entirely  in  Latin,  without  any  attempt  at  translation,  or  the 
least  expression  of  curiosity  even  as  to  the  meaning  or  form  of  any 
of  the  words.  But  the  sentences  rolled  out  in  a  sonorous  way;  the 
class  were  impre.ssed  with  the  great  dignity  of  reading  Cicero;  the 
teacher,  whose  smattering  of  Latin  was  hardly  equal  to  wrestling 
with  the  meaning  of  a  Ciceronian  period,  was  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  the  district  fathers  in  teaching  Latin ;  the  world  kept  on 
turning,  and  salary-day  came  once  a  month.  I  have  seen  classes  in 
history  that  seemed  to  me  to  have  about  as  definite  a  notion  of  what 
they  were  discussing  as  did  this  valuable  class  in  Cicero, 

But  in  the  second  place,  while  insisting  that  his  class  shall  use  their 
own  language,  the  teacher  ought  to  insist  just  as  strenuously  that 
the  language  shall  be  correct  English.  Careful  attention  to  oral 
recitation  should  be  supplemented  by  the  frequent  writing  on  the 
blackboard,  not  merely  of  outlines  and  analyses  of  lessons,  but  also 
of  the  regular  recitation.  This  should  be  criticised  systematically 
with  a  view  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammatical  language.  As 
often  as  convenient,  also,  the  lesson  might  be  entirely  written  on 
paper  and  handed  in  for  correction.  In  other  words,  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  learning  history  means,  implies  that  a  class  are  not 
merely  taught  to  acquire  certain  facts  and  store  them  away  systemat- 
ically in  their  minds,  but  that  they  are  also  taught  to  express  those 
facts,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  in  good  English.  Bacon's  dictum 
applies  here  exactly:  *'  Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  writing,  an  exact 
man;  and  talking,  a  ready  man.'* 

I  have  seen  an  examination  in  which  an  entire  foolscap  page  was 
covered  with  a  mass  of  writing,  without  a  single  mark  of  punctuation 
or  a  single  capital  letter,  but  thickly  sprinkled  with  solecisms.  Were 
such  an  instance  isolated,  it  might  be  attributed  merely  to  the  igno- 
rance of  an  individual.     But  when  it  becomes  common,  it  is  evidence 
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that  too  much  attention  relatively  has  been  given  to  acquisition,  and 
too  little  to  expression. 

I  have  tried,  in  this  hasty  review  of  the  subject,  to  speak  of  general 
thoughts  only,  not  attempting  to  describe  in  detail  particular  devices. 
I  am  sure  that  these  methods  are  those  followed  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive schools,  and  that  they  are  adequate  to  the  end  proposed. 
Should  their  spirit  meet  a  wider  and  heartier  acceptance,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  study  of  history  would  be  of  more  general  interest;  that 
it  would  be  prosecuted  with  more  intelligence  and  discrimination; 
that  the  tendency  would  be  to  form  correct  habits  of  investigation, 
and  a  judicial,  not  a  partisan  way  of  looking  at  things;  and,  finally^ 
that  a  suitable  preparation  would  be  made  for  real  original  work  by 
such  as  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  college  or  university  education. — 
Educaiton. 

Hints  to  Teaohers. 

Many  new  teachers  are  now  beginning  their  work,  and  some  to 
whom  the  task  is  not  new  may  be  willing  to  read  passing  suggestions 
from  one  who  to-day  remembers  that  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  Ufa 
have  been  spent  in  actual  teaching.  Alas !  experience  does  not 
always  bring  wisdom,  and  one  cannot  presume  to  do  more  than  offer 
hints.  The  English  language  requires  us  to  use  masculine  pronouns, 
yet.  probably  half  of  the  persons  in  question  belong  to  the  other  sex. 

T/ie  teacher' s  character  is  quite  as  important  a  matter  as  his 
knowledge.  He  needs  a  quick  and  active  mind,  readily  passing  from 
one  subject  to  another,  and  giving  to  each  the  sharpest  attention. 
He  should  have  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  and  a  special 
and  lively  interest  in  the  subjects  he  is  teaching.  He  should  love 
truth,  and  delight  in  accuracy.  He  ought  to  feel  a  profound  respect 
for  youth,  with  its  magnificent  hopefulness  and  its  undeveloped 
potencies.  The  story  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  saw  an  angel  in  the 
block  of  marble  and  longed  to  bring  it  out,  is  worth  repeating  ten 
thousand  times.  And  no  teacher  will  be  highly  respected  by  his 
pupils  who  has  not  a  generous  disposition.  The  young  are  quick 
to  discern  selfishness  in  older  persons,  and  always  hold  it  in  special 
destestation. 

A  teacher  ought  to  be  industrious.  Few  tasks  involve  so  much  of 
plodding  detail,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  demand  so  much  of  elec- 
tric energy.     Every  recitation  or  lecture  needs  to  be  vigorously  taken 
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in  hand  at  the  very  outset,  and  carried  througfh  wiih  unflagging 
force.  Even  in  the  humblest  forms  of  teaching,  you  have  to  put  life 
into  your  pupils,  to  make  them  take  interest  in  the  subject,  to  evoke 
close  attention  and  vigorous  thinking.  A  good  driver  can  make  his 
horses  go  much  farther  in  a  day,  and  with  much  less  of  hurtful 
fatigue,  than  a  bad  driver.  The  teacher  must  be  extremely  punctual 
and  very  prompt  in  taking  up  and  completing  the  several  exercises, 
or  the  machine  will  never  work.  All  teaching,  of  whatsoever  grade, 
must  combine  a  certain  mechanical  regularity  aijd  steadiness  with  a 
contagious  animation,  a  spirited  variety.  The  restless  youth  of  our 
age  can  scarcely  endure  existence  without  variety,  and  the  teacher 
must  season  routine  with  all  possible  spice. 

The  teacher  needs  immense  patience.  Few  pupils,  even  among 
the  gifted  and  mature,  will  really  know  a  fact,  and  fewer  still  will 
thoroughly  understand  a  principle,  upon  the  first  statement.  *'  Line 
upon  line,  line  upon  line.*'  Ah!  the  blessed  teacher,  the  gracious 
giver  of  true  wisdom,  'who  simply  giveth  to  all,  and  upbraideth 
not."  How  often  do  we  human  parents  and  human  teachers  em- 
bitter instruction  with  upbraiding?  How  often  do  we  angrily  cen- 
sure the  young  for  being  slow  to  learn  something  which  to  us  has 
long  been  familiar,  when,  in  fact,  if  we  did  but  remember,  we  learned 
it  ourselves  only  through  a  long  course  of  training.  Yes,  **  precept 
upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept;  here  a  little,  there  a  little,*'  and 
thankful  may  we  be  if  they  know  it  at  last.  O  the  forgotten  patience 
of  those  who  taught  us  long  ago. 

In  order  to  such  unwearied  patience,  such  promptness,  energy, 
enthusiasm,  steady  industry,  a  teacher  needs  good  health.  But  the 
circumstances  of  the  averat^e  teacher  are  not  favorable  to  cheerful 
and  bracing  bodily  exercise.  Many  who  teach  boys  and  girls  think 
their  dignity  would  be  lowered  by  taking  part  in  the  sports  of  their 
pupils;  and  sometimes  unwise  parents  or  outside  observers  so  meddle 
as  to  compel  abstinence  from  this  enjoyment  and  benefit.  Teachers 
of  a  higher  grade  are  apt  to  be  impressed  with  their  need  of  profound 
study  and  wide  reading,  so  as  to  fancy  that  they  have  no  lime  for 
exercise  and  recreation.  Very  many  of  every  grade,  through  a  one- 
sidedness  thai  is  quite  natural,  but  far  from  wise,  allow  themselves  to 
think  that  mental  development  is  everything,  mere  physical  strength 
and  health  a  matter  of  little  account.  Now,  apart  from  all  question 
as  to  your  own  future,  your  present  daily  tasks  cannot  be  performed 
with  the  requisite  patience,  energy  and  enthusiasm,  unless  you  have 
a  high  degree  of  nerve-force,  and  this  requires  bodily  health.     You 
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wish  to  put  life  into  the  teaching,  and  in  order  to  do  this  you  need  to 
have  life  in  yourself.  So,  then,  make  careful  provision  for  regular 
and  adequate  bodily  exercise,  and  also  for  sufficient  sleep,  at  regular 
hours.  A  teacher  who  sat  up  half  the  night  over  a  novel  cannot  do 
his  best  next  day  in  the  work  of  instruction.  Even  if  he  has  the 
strength  of  an  unnatural  excitement,  he  will  lack  calm  patience  and 
steady  cheerfulness.  Some  persons  need  far  more  sleep  than  others, 
as  a  matter  of  inheritance.  Find  out  how  much  you  really  need,  and 
take  that  much,  with  a  good  conscience  and  by  rule.  The  hours  of 
retiring  and  rising  must  vary  in  different  cases  according  to  sur- 
roundings; but  it  is  surpassingly  important  that  they  should  be 
regular.  The  human  system  will  habituate  itself  to  almost  any 
hours,  if  only  they  are  the  same  hours.  Two  lessons  should  be 
early  learned  by  every  one  whose  pursuits  are  intellectual;  first,  to 
bend  yourself  to  mental  work  at  the  proper  time,  though  you  may 
not  feel  like  it;  second,  to  withdraw  yourself  from  mental  work  at 
the  proper  time,  though  consumed  with  desire  to  go  on.  "I  wonder 
if  the  writer  of  this  sage  advice  has  learned  these  two  lessons  him- 
self" That  is  not  the  question,  good  friend;  the  thing  proposed 
was  not  personal  professions,  but  hints  to  you.  Yet  assuredly  some 
of  us  would  have  been  buried  and  forgotten  long  ago,  if  we  had  not 
a  thousand  times  forced  ourselves  to  cease  working  when  the  hour 
came. 

Your  object  in  teaching  is  to  see  that  the  pupil  gains  thorough 
acquaintance  with  certain  facts  of  existence^  and  reflects  thouglit- 
fully  upon  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  each  other.  The  first  re- 
quisite is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  In  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  in  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  in  geography  imd  history, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  the  pupil's  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
correct  and  exact.  Not  all  facts  of  course  deserve  equal  attention. 
Many  teachers  err  in  requiring  their  pupils  to  give  as  much  time  to 
the  most  trifling  as  to  the  most  important  matter;  but  whatever  they 
undertake  to  know,  let  them  learn  to  observe  it  closely,  and  to  state 
the  facts  just  as  they  are.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  almost 
knowing  a  thing.  In  helping  a  pupil's  recitation,  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish very  carefully  between  supplying  what  is  unimportant,  and 
supplying  a  small  part  of  what  is  important.  A  pupil  may  state 
seven-eighths  of  some  matter,  and  with  a  little  help  here  and  there 
may  seem  to  have  made  a  capital  recitation,  when,  really,  he  does 
not  know  the  nr.atter  at  all  as  it  should  be  known.  The  easy  recourse 
of  many  teachers  is  to  require  that  all  parts  of  the  lesson  shall  be  re- 
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cited  with  equal  accuracy  and  completeness.     That  is  lazy  teaching. 
In  some  few  subjects  it  is  right,  but  in  most  subjects  quite  otherwise. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  comparative  importance  of  facts,  as  well 
as  in  order  to  understand  their  correlation,  the  pupil  must  early  begin 
to  analyze  and  organize  the  facts  observed.  The  human  mind  is 
naturally  speculative.  It  can  never  know  the  what,  but  it  wishes  to 
know  the  why.  The  youngest  children  show  this  propensity  by  their 
eager  questioning.  Here  again  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  healthy  and  the  unhealthy.  To  stop  inquiry  into  the  es- 
sential nature  and  relations  of  facts,  is  to  rob  early  acquisitions  of 
its  best  charm,  and  to  prevent  all  discrimination  between  the  impor- 
tant and  the  unimportanK  We  must  encourage  questions  by  answer- 
ing them  wherever  it  is  possible.  We  must  explain  whatever  is 
suited  to  the  pupil's  mental  development  and  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  But  we  must  beware  of  philosophizing  about  facts  of  which 
the  pupil  has  no  knowledge,  or  which  it  is  at  present  impossible  for 
him  to  comprehend.  If  you  lecture  upon  Paradise  Lost  to  persons 
who  have  never  read  that  work,  your  lecture  will  be  wise  only  in 
proportion  as  it  aims  to  awaken  interest  in  the  poem  and  induce  them 
to  read  it.  If  you  attempt  to  teach  half-grown  children  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  in  a  systematic  form,  you  do  a  surpassingly 
unwise  thing,  though  it  is  an  attempt  which  some  well-meaning  peo- 
ple have  made.  And  yet  many  of  the  inquiries  involved  in  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  must  be  handled  in  the  concrete  for  children 
not  so  much  as  half-grown. 

But  hints  as  to  methods  of  instruction  are  more  likely  to  be  useful 
if  offered  in  connection  with  particular  branches  of  knowledge.  For 
this  purpose  we  may  perhaps  attempt  another  article,  and  after  that 
will  be  likely  to  come  Hints  to  Students. 

We  must  not  close  without  distinctly  stating  what  has  thus  far 
been  taken  for  granted,  that  teachers  should  by  all  means  seek  to  be 
truly  pious.  Their  heavy  responsibilities  make  them  peculiarly  need 
the  support  of  divine  grace.  And  the  silent  influences  of  their 
principles  and  sentiments  upon  susceptible  pupils  is  so  mighty 
that  devout  parents  cannot  too  earnestly  desire  to  bring  their  chil- 
dren in  contact  with  truly  devout  teachers.  Just  a  fling  or  two  at 
**  orthodoxy"  by  some  skeptical  professor,  and  as  the  ultimate  result 
your  son  s  mind  may  be  turned  away  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
And  who  knows  what  subtle  poison  may  be  half  unconsciously  im- 
bibed in  the  French  lessons  of  Mademoiselle  Teloutel,  direct  from 
Paris  ? — Rev,  John  A .  Broadus,  D.  D,,  in  Religious  Herald, 
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Method  of  Teaohing  English  Literature. 

I.  At  the  outset,  the  whole  of  a  poem,  sketch,  essay,  etc..  should 
be  read  by  the  pupils,  either  at  home  or  at  school;  this,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  general  conception  of  the  production. 

It  will  frequently  be  desirable  to  direct  pupils  to  make  a  written 
abstract  or  brief  analysis  of  the  selection  to  be  studied,  so  as  to  bring 
into  prominence  the  framework  of  its  structure.  This  will  serve  as 
an  evidence  whether  the  time  allotted  to  preparation  has  been  right- 
fully employed,  thoroughly  test  the  scholars'  comprehension  of  the 
piece,  and  furnish  excellent  practice  in  writing. 

II.  In  the  class-room  exercise,  let  inquiry  first  be  made:  To  which 
of  the  several  "kinds  of  composition'*  (as  classified  in  the  rhetorical 
text-book)  does  this  selection  belong  ?  then  pass  to  the  cardinal  ques- 
tion, viz. — 

III.  What  is  the  main  object  of  the  author  in  the  whole  poem, 
play,  essay,  oration,  or  other  production  under  consideration?  It 
is  most  important  that  the  general  meaning  of  every  selection  should 
be  asked  after,  even  when  it  seems  obvious.  When  this  is  well  dis- 
covered, the  meaning  of  the  parts  should  be  inquired  into,  and  their 
relation  to  the  main  idea  investigated;  that  is,  the  unify  of  the  piece 
should  receive  attention. 

IV.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  piece, 
attention  should  be  given  to  such  minor  but  important  details  as — 
(a)  The  signification  of  rare,  technical,  or  difficult  terms. 

(^)  The  explanation  of  allusions,  suggestions,  references  to  manners 
and  customs,  historical  and  biographical  references,  and  the 
like. 

{c)  The  application  of  sentential  analysis  wherever  such  analysis  will 
help  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  more  difficult  and  Involved 
passages.  It  may  be  well,  too,  to  show  something  of  the  re- 
lations of  logic — the  grammar  of  thought— to  technical  gram- 
mar, which  has  to  do  with  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and 
sentences. 

{d)  The  matter  of  prosody  or  rhythm  (in  the  case  of  the  poetic 
selections)  should  receive  some  attention;  the  amount  pro- 
portioned to  the  pupils'  advancement  in  Rhetoric. 

V.  The  elements  of  style  should  now  be  considered.  These  have 
relation  to — 

(a)  The  vocabulary,  or  diction,  of  the  piece:  the  range  and  char- 
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acter  of  the  author's  verbal  repertory,  whether  predominantly 
Latin  or  Saxon,  learned  or  simple,  florid  or  plain,  etc.  At 
this  stage  also  the  words  may  be  examined  with  reference  to 
their  origin,  derivation,  and  formation. 

(Jf)  The  structure  of  the  sentence:  whether  period  or  loose;  stu- 
diously long  or  short;  the  balanced  sentence;  the  condensed 
sentence. 

{c)  Figures  of  speech.  Here  again  the  extent  to  which  the  study 
should  be  carried  will  of  course  depend  on  the  pupils'  knowl- 
edge of  Rhetoric. 

VI.  The  qualities  of  style  may  next  be  taken  up.  These  may  be 
viewed  as— 

(a)  Intellectual  qualities :  simplicity  and  clearness. 

(Jf)  Emotional  qualities :  strength,  pathos,  the  ludicrous,  etc. 

(^)  Elegances  of  style:  melody,  harmony,  taste. 

VII.  Lastly,  a  study  of  the  author  should  be  made  with  reference 
to— 

(a)  His  personal  history,  (b)  His  times,  (f)  His  character,  {d) 
His  works. 
The  biographical  sketches  in  this  work  will  be  of  some  assistance; 
but  the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  go  much  farther, 
and  every  accessible  source  should  be  explored  for  material  to  be 
used  in  a  written  account  of  each  author. — SwintotCs  Classic  Eng- 
lish Reader. 

The  Openine  of  School. 

A  FEW  HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

1.  Be  ai  school  early.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  J^e  the 
first  one  there.  Look  out  for  everything  that  may  conduce  to  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils  at  the  opening. 

2.  Greet  the  pupils  pleasa7iily,h\it  do  not  go  to  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  them  to  think  you  are  unduly  seeking  their  favor. 
In  a  natural  way  let  them  come  to  you.  By  a  little  encouragement 
this  can  be  arranged. 

3.  Begin  promptly,  even  though  but  few  are  present.  Some 
teachers  make  a  great  mistake  by  waiting  for  a  large  number  to 
come  in  the  first  morning,  before  they  begin.  Their  excuse  is  that 
they  wish  to  make  a  complete  enrolment  at  once. 

4.  Have  those  in  the  house  seated  before  ringing  the  bell.  This 
may  seem  an  unimportant  point,  but  there  is  much  in  it.     Those 
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who  come  in  the  first  morning  will  find  the  room  in  some  degree  of 
order — at  least  it  makes  a  good  impression. 

5.  Have  religious  exercises  if  possible  It  may  be  necessary  to 
forego  some  of  the  older  forms,  owing  to  a  growing  prejudice  against 
them;  but  some  sort  of  devotional  opening  seems  to  be  demanded. 
The  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  concert  repetition  of  a  short  psalm,  and 
the  offering  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ought  not  to  oflfend  any  one.  The 
Lord  has  made  us.  He  sustains  us.  Why  should  we  not  recognize 
the  fact  in  a  few  minutes  of  quiet  thought  and  prayer.  The  world  is 
full  of  God ;  we  ought  not  to  live  like  atheists. 

6.  Say  but  Utile  in  the  opening  address.  Not  much  can  be  said. 
The  teacher  is  called  to  work,  not  to  talk.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
make  a  boast  of  what  is  to  be  done.  It  is  a  flimsy  veil  of  self-con- 
ceit through  which  pupils  can  easily  look.  There  will  be  enough  to 
talk  about  as  the  school  progresses. 

7.  Take  the  names  0/  pupils  at  the  call  of  classes.  Some  teachers 
think  other  methods  better.  It  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be  done 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  true  that  often  great  disorder  is  created  by  an 
effort  to  get  four  or  five  facts  from  all  pupils  before  a  class  is  called 
or  a  lesson  assigned.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  teacher 
should  have  a  complete  statistical  record  of  pupils  at  first.  A  little 
later  such  information  can  be  collected,  if  necessary. 

8.  Set  all  the  pupils  to  ivork  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will  pre- 
vent disorder,  and  an  ounce  of  prevention,  the  first  morning,  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure  a  few  days  later.  Directions  can  be  given  to  the 
whole  school,  something  like  this:  "Those  who  expect  to  complete 

the  arithmetic  this  term  can  study  on  the page*';  "Those  who 

read  in  the  Second  Reader  can  write  the lessons  on  their  slates," 

etc.     In  this  manner  preliminary  work  can  be  assigned,  and  no  ex- 
cuse made  for  idleness. 

q.  Have  a  small  bell  to  call  classes  with,  A  small  one  is  better 
than  a  large  one,  and  a  light  tap  better  than  a  loud  one.  After  the 
first,  never  call  a  class  except  by  a  bell.  The  pupils  will  clearly  un- 
derstand what  it  means  if  they  are  trusted. 

ID.  A  fake  out  a  preliminary  order  of  work,  for  your  own  guidance, 
before  school  opens.  You  can  in  general  tell  about  what  to  expect, 
especially  if  you  have  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  parents  and 
pupils  what  has  previously  been  done. 

II.  Shoiv  no  evidence  of  indecision.  This  will  be  fatal.  It  is  far 
better  at  the  outset  to  say :  '*  I  don' t  know  yet  what  it  is  best  to  do," 
than  to  say:  *'  Perhaps  you  had  better  do  this  way  or  that  way,  but 
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I  am  undecided^  This  point  may  be  misapprehended  by  some. 
The  point  is  this:  Confessed  ignorance  is  often  a  confession  of 
strength,  but  confessed  indecision  is  always  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness. 

1 2.  On  the  second  day  have  a  program  of  exercises  ready  to  be 
posted  up.  It  should  not  be  delayed  later.  It  may  be  changed  in 
some  particulars,  but,  in  the  main,  it  must  be  the  one  to  be  followed 
during  the  term. 

13.  Dont  talk  school  to  everybody  you  meet.  If  people  talk  to  you, 
let  them  talk — and  as  soon  as  possible  talk  to  them  about  something 
else.  It  you  permit  it.  your  ears  will  be  filled  with  all  the  old  dis- 
trict stories,  from  the  earliest  times  to  those  of  your  predecessor. 

1 4.  Be  very  careful  about  making  complaints y  especially  of  your 
predecessor,  or  how  you  find  things,  assuming  that  you  have  a 
mighty  work  to  do,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  future  self-praise. 
If  there  must  be  some  things  obtained  at  once,  go  to  the  proper 
officers  and  request  what  you  want;  but  don't  find  fault.  The  force 
of  kindness  and  helpfulness  is  wonderfully  powerful,  and  will  carry 
one  who  is  guided  by  it  over  many  difficult  places. 

15.  Make  a  special  effort  to  make  a  good  impresion.  This  can  be 
done  in  various  ways.  Neatness  in  dress,  a  quiet  self-possession,  a 
good  preparation  for  the  work  at  the  very  first,  and  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition, are  essential.  Above  all,  the  very  best  preparation  is  a  heart 
honestly  in  sympathy  with  the  work.  He  who  is  driven  by  force  of 
circumstances  agaii.st  his  will  cannot  fail  of  showing  it.  No  one  is 
ever  more  thoroughly  and  correctly  read  than  the  teacher  at  the 
opening  of  the  school.  What  there  is  good  within  will  show  itself 
without.  Make  attractive  the  outside,  but  take  care  of  the  inside 
first. — N.  Y.  School  fournaL 


Essential  Qualifications  for  a  Saooessful  Teacher. 

BY  SUPT.  N.  C.  DOUGHERTY,  PEORIA,  ILL. 

First.  The  teacher  should  know  thoroughly  the  subjects  which  he 
is  set  to  teach.  This  knowledge  should  be  accurate  in  details  and 
in  principles.  This  may  seem  to  be  so  plain  a  matter  as  not  to  need 
naming.  But  many  teachers  are  laboring  to  make  a  ready  gift  of 
talking  take  the  place  of  an  honest  and  responsible  literary  prepara- 
tion.    This  is  impossible. 

Second.  The  teacher  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
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actions  of  the  human  mind,  and  especially  of  the  minds  of  children. 
This  he  needs  in  order  that  he  may  adapt  his  instruction  to  the 
child's  mental  requirements.  He  must  know  how  the  mind  should 
develop.  Such  a  knowledge  is  as  necessary  lo  him  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  working  of  the  locomotive  is  to  the  engineer, 
or  as  a  knowledge  of  the  instrument  upon  which  he  plays  is  to  the 
musician.  This  knowledge  should  be  philosophical,  and  also  of  a 
practical  character.  In  applying  it  the  teacher  should  cultivate  ac- 
curacy in  reading  the  mental  symptoms  of  the  living  subject. 

Third.  He  must  know  something  of  the  views  and  methods  of  lead- 
ing educators,  not  for  servile  imitation,  but  for  thoughtful  study  and 
as  a  means  of  guidance  and  inspiration.  To  day  there  are  excellent 
facilities  for  the  interchange  of  thought  on  educational  matters. 
Every  year  adds  to  this  valuable  information  and  improves  the 
methods  employed.  It  is  very  dangerous  for  the  teacher  to  become 
isolated  from  the  best  educational  thought  of  his  time.  Such  sepa- 
ration leads  to  mental  laziness,  ignorance  and  ridiculous  conceit. 

Fourth.  He  must  not  be  a  wrangler  over  details  in  method.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  modern  fashion  of  exhibiting  modes  of  instruction 
at  teachers'  meetings  and  elsewhere,  there  has  been  too  much  of 
hobby -riding.  The  disposition  to  rely  on  mere  methods  shows  a 
mental  laziness  which  the  pupil  ought  not  to  have  for  a  pattern. 

Fifth.  He  must  possess,  either  by  nature,  or  as  a  result  of  culture, 
a  sympathetic  spirit,  the  ability  and  disposition  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ings and  circumstances  of  children.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  the 
wishes  of  children  are  always  to  be  gratified.  But  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  to  control  them.  Without 
this  active  sympathy  with  childhood's  wants  and  feelings  the  teacher 
will  fail  to  reach  the  hearts  or  even  the  intellects  of  his  pupil. 

Sixth.  He  must  possess  the  virtues  of  cheerfulness  and  patience. 
The  annoyances  of  the  schoolroom  are  many,  and  if  the  teacher 
allows  himself  to  be  chafed  by  them;  if  each  one  of  the  little  irri- 
tating occurrences  that  are  sure  to  come  up  during  the  day  is  dwelt 
upon,  souring  the  temper  and  driving  out  the  sunshine,  then  the 
teacher's  peace  will  vanish  also  His  occupation  will  become  to  him 
a  dismal  and  discouraging  business — an  occasion  of  ever-recurring 
agony.  This  tendency  must  be  sturdily  resisted.  The  teacher  must 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  his  trials,  learning  to  see  a  lesson  or  an  op- 
portunity in  each  one,  and  meeting  discouragement  with  unruffled 
temper  but  with  added  determination.  If  the  teacher  is  faithful  this 
course  of  conduct  is  a  guaranty  of  final  triumph. 
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Seventh.  He  must  have  and  exercise  common  sense, — a  quality  so 
named,  not  because  it  is  a  common  possession,  but  because  it  ought 
to  be. 

Eighth.  He  must  possess  a  good  moral  character,  not  alone 
in  the  legal  and  social  sense,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  being  moved 
and  actuated  by  the  highest  and  purest  motives.  Extravagant  de- 
mands are  sometimes  made  upon  the  teacher  in  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence he  is  expected  to  wield  over  his  pupils.  It  seems  to  be  required 
that  during  the  six  hours  of  his  daily  control  of  them,  a  control  ex- 
tending over  only  five  days  of  the  week,  and  over  but  a  few  years  of 
their  lives,  he  will,  by  the  energy  of  his  moral  power,  undo  and  over- 
come all  the  evil  influences  exerted  over  them  at  home  and  on  the 
streets.  Such  a  demand  is  unreasonable.  And  yet  it  remains  true 
that  in  all  moral  aspects  the  teacher  ought  to  be  to  the  pupil  a  fit 
pattern.  Among  the  teachers  of  antiquity  were  Socrates  and  Plato 
and  Quintillian,  the  noblest  men  of  their  times.  So  it  ought  to  be 
now.  Hence  the  teacher  ought  to  be  in  all  respects,  the  best,  the 
purest,  the  most  truthful  of  men. — Intelligence, 


Over-Sohooling. 

We  doubt  if  the  boys  who  are  pushed  through  a  full  course  in  the 
famous  Boston  schools  will  be  as  well  fitted  for  action,  either  in  the 
professions  or  the  trades,  as  their  fathers  who  got  all  their  education 
in  the  little  country  school -houses,  when  the  school  term  included 
only  four  months  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Four  months  of  school- 
ing in  book  knowledge,  and  eight  months  of  schooling  in  play  and 
work  during  each  year,  gave  these  men  their  start  in  life;  and  a  good 
start  it  was,  too,  as  their  success  in  business  has  proved.  Let  us 
see  what  the  old  system  gave  them.  In  the  first  place,  a  fair  average 
knowledge  of  the  essential  rudiments  of  book  education.  At  sixteen 
they  were  not  illiterate.  They  knew  artithmetic  well  enough  for 
business  purposes.  They  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography.  They 
knew  how  to  read.  Not  only  was  the  knowledge  of  reading  theirs, 
but  the  taste  was  theirs  also.  Having  fewer  books,  they  naturally 
digested  their  contents  better.  Moreover,  they  had  sturdy  bodies, 
healthy  stomachs,  clear  heads.  Better  than  all,  they  had  formed  the 
habit  and  the  love  of  labor  Their  necessities  made  them  practical. 
The  prime  object  of  education,  which  is  to  teach  everyone  how  to 
get  his  own  living,  to  make  him  self- supporting  and  independent, 
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was  realized.  Now,  how  is  ii  with  the  boys  of  to-day  ?  What  do 
they  do  ?  Study,  study,  study !  What  do  they  learn.  Books,  books, 
books !  The  whole  system  might  be  likened  to  a  huge  conspiracy 
not  to  put  vitality  into  boys,  but  to  take  it  out  of  them.  The  stomach 
is  fevered.  The  brain  is  wearied  by  premature  strain  put  upon  it. 
The  nerve  force  is  exhausted  by  continuous  toil.  The  physique  is 
neglected  in  its  culture.  The  boy  that  takes  the  prize  at  the  Latin 
school  is  famous  among  his  mates  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  that 
is  all  the  world  ever  hears  of  him.  The  education  which  books  give, 
they  have.  But  the  education  work  gives,  they  have  not.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  the  forces  which  should  make  them  strong  in  perform- 
ance have  been  weakened  and  drained  out  of  them. — California 
Teacher, 

School  Government. — A  remarkable  change  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  training  the  young  is  going  forward  silently  in  our 
schoob  and  colleges.  The  older  view  was  summed  up  in  the  maxim, 
"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child/'  Even  when  the  rod  was  largely 
laid  aside,  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  management  was  unchanged. 
This  was  to  keep  the  young  in  thorough  subjection  to  superior  au- 
thority. They  were  to  be  molded  to  right  doing  by  a  power  outside 
of  themselves,  which  they  might  not  question.  They  were  the  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Young  men  in  colleges,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren in  primary  schools,  were  to  be  governed  in  a  military  sort  of 
way,  under  which  implicit  and  unquestionable  obedience  was  the 
highest  virtue.  Now  we  find  one  college  after  another  devising  plans 
to  get  the  students  to  govern  themselves.  They  become  their  own 
law-makers,  and  pronounce  sentence  themselves  upon  offenders 
against  good  order.  And  this  devolving  of  responsibility  upon  them 
develops,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  entirely  new  spirit.  The 
old  control  by  external  authority  aroused  opposition,  cunning,  reck- 
lessness. It  made  the  governors  and  the  governed  into  two  hostile 
camps,  watching  to  defeat  or  overreach  each  other.  The  direct  appeal 
to  the  self-control  of  the  students  produces  quite  opposite  results.  They 
are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  good  order,  and  a  wholesome  tone  of  pub- 
lic opinion  springs  up,  which  effectually  subdues  any  light  and  heed- 
less spirits.  In  a  word,  it  is  found  that  in  dealing  with  the  young 
government  from  within  is  better  and  more  effective  than  government 
from  without.  There  must  be  obedience  indeed,  but  to  recognized 
right  and  convenience,  and  not  to  arbitrary  authority.  Can  it  be 
questioned  that  there  is  more  moral  formative  power  in  such  disci- 
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pline  than  in  the  other  ?  In  all  wise  management  of  the  young, 
authority  is  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back  ground,  and  this 
power  of  self-control,  this  sympathy  with  right  and  order,  made  the 
dominant  force. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 


Rev.  a.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.  LL.D. — A  Just  and  Courteous 
Act. — One  morning  our  Greek  recitation  was  going  on  as  usual. 
One  here  and  there  in  the  class  had  recited  when  the  Doctor  called 
on  me.  I  arose  to  recite,  but  not  till  on  my  feet  did  I  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  lost  my  place.  My  mind  had  slipped  off  on  some 
side  topic  the  Doctor  so  frequently  threw  in  to  enliven  the  recitation, 
or  perhaps  had  just  been  "wool-gathering.*'  I  acknowledged  my 
misfortune,  and  the  Doctor  put  me  on  the  track.  In  my  embarrass- 
ment I  translated  hesitatingly.  The  Doctor  asked  me  the  tense  of  a 
verb  I  had  translated.  In  my  confusion  I  could  not  tell.  **Sit 
down,  sir,''  said  he,  with  decided  sharpness.  Others  recited,  the 
hour  was  consumed,  and  the  class  dismissed.  My  failure  was  purely 
accidental,  and  my  rebuke  was  truly  a  grief.  Passing  from  the  room 
as  hurriedly  as  the  rest,  I  heard  my  name  called  and  turned  round. 
Dr.  Kendrick  was  near  me  and  said,  **  I  did  you  injustice  to-day  in 
setting  you  down  so  abruptly.  I  was  rather  hasty  ;  I  beg  your  par- 
don." It  is  needless  to  say  how  quickly  the  crushed  student  was 
restored  by  the  Professor's  hearty  apology.  I  had  not  dreamt  that 
a  man  so  eminent  would  apologize  for  a  hasty  act  to  an  humble  stu- 
dent. I  knew  his  greatness  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature  and  in  all  social  relations,  but  he  was  now  to  me 
greater  still  for  the  above  considerate  act.  I  remember  his  impres- 
sive manner  of  teaching.  I  see  him  now  as  he  occasionally  walked 
the  floor  of  his  recitation  room  and  repeated  whole  passages  of 
Greek  from  memory  to  show  the  class  how  the  language  could  be 
spoken.  I  remember  his  every  feature,  gesture,  motion,  and  all  his 
impressiveness,  but  nothing  more  distinctly  and  pleasantly  than  the 
act  of  courtesy  here  recorded.  It  stands  on  the  page  of  memory  an 
item  of  his  greatness. — G,  F,    Williams. 


The  difference  of  ability  in  children  must  be  most  thoroughly 
recognized  by  the  teacher  before  justice  is  possible  in  discipline  or 
skill  in  instruction.  The  danger  of  all  graded  school  work  is  that  a 
standard  be  established  to  which  all  the  brighter  pupils  are  cramped 
down,  and  those  whose  minds  move  slowly  are  brought  up  with  a 
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terrific  grip.  The  graded  school  system  must  have  a  flexibility  such 
that  children  of  active  mind,  quick  perception,  keen  attention,  should 
not  be  outraged  by  being  chained  to  a  score  of  inattentive,  sluggish, 
unaspiring  children.  Children  who  sincerely  attempt  to  do  their 
best,  but  have  not  talent  for  quick  intellectual  effort,  should  not  be 
kept  wretched  and  depressed  by  being  dragged  after  those  who  by 
nature  can  distance  them  without  effort.  There  would  be  as  much 
impropriety  in  hitching  up  a  Clyde  draft  horse  with  an  Ethan  Allen 
racer.  If  we  must  have  classes  of  fifty  or  more,  the  teacher  must 
recognize  the  differences  in  their  ability,  and  give  each  the  oppor- 
tunity needed. — American  Teacher, 


It  was  a  beautiful  compliment  paid  to  a  teacher  when  one  of  his 
pupils,  in  speaking  of  him,  said  that  he  was  the  only  teacher  who 
ever  tried  to  make  a  man  of  him.  That  teacher  has  a  worthy  object 
in  view.  We  don't  want  to  make  so  many  presidents  and  govern- 
ors, but  we  want  to  make  men  Character  is  the  great  object  of 
all  school  work.  There  is  something  of  more  importance  than  mere 
book  knowledge.  Give  a  man  strength,  but  give  him  the  ability  of 
using  that  strength  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  something  noble  to 
inspire  a  boy  with  worthy  motives.  Lift  them  up.  Every  boy  can 
become  a  man  and  make  himself  useful  to  others.  There  is  no  need 
of  so  many  lives  being  wasted.  They  may  not  be  noted  men,  but 
they  will  be  true  men.  An  education  that  does  not  give  an  inspira- 
tion for  something  better  is  worthless.  Inspire  them  then  with  a 
desire  to  become  honorable  men.  If  you  succeed  here  you  cannot 
fail. —  The  Normal  Index. 


Good  for  the  Girls. — The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat szys 
the  experiment  tried  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  in  Oxford,  of 
admitting  girls  to  the  institution  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  male 
students,  is  a  pronounced  success. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  this  University  was  thrown  open 
to  girls,  but  in  that  time  they  have  forced  themselves  to  the  front,  and 
this  year  they  won  all  the  prizes.  A  young  lady  takes  the  first 
honors,  and  will  consequently  be  the  valedictorian.  The  senior  class 
will  be  represented  by  a  young  lady  among  the  speakers,  as  will 
also  the  juniors,  while  among  the  competitors  for  the  sophomore 
prize  declamation  is  still  another  of  "the  fair  sex.'* — American  Jour- 
nal  of  Education. 
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Thought  is  hard  work,  and  mind  laziness  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore there  is  the  possibility  of  success  in  study,  and  the  art  of  doing 
this  lies  in  winning  them  to  love  study  better  than  idleness.  This 
may  be  from  the  stimulating  effect  of  study,  from  desire  to  take  rank 
with  the  studious,  from  love  of  the  approbation  that  follows  faithful- 
ness, or  jQrom  love  of  the  results  of  study.  Different  minds  are  dif- 
ferently affected,  but  through  some  medium  of  approach  the  child 
must  be  won  to  prefer  study  to  idleness. — American  Teacher, 


The  Charlotte,  N.  d  Training  Sohool. 

The  Charlotte  Training  School  for  Teachers,  in  connection  with  the  Charlotte 
Graded  Schools,  opened  Wednesday,  September  i6th.  The  candidates  for  admission 
presented  themselves  at  the  Graded  School  Chapel,  at  3  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  and  the  classes  were  then  organized  and  regular  work  commenced. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  the  systematic  and  thorough  training  of  teachers  in 
graded  school  work.  The  problem  before  the  managers  of  all  Southern  graded 
schools  now  is,  how  to  secure  first-class  teachers. 

One  of  the  largest  Teachers'  Agencies  in  the  country,  states  that  the  demand  for 
teachers,  trained  in  Normal  Schools,  is  greater  than  the  supply  and  it  is  constantly 
increasing. 

Experiments  with  untrained  teachers  have,  everywhere,  forced  the  admission  of 
the  fact  that  very  few,  except  those  educated  for  this  special  work,  are  filling  their 
positions  satisfactorily.  In  no  trade  or  profession  have  there  been  so  many  and  such 
disastrously  successful  attempts  to  impose  unskilled  labor  on  the  people  as  in  teaching. 

No  lady  will  trust  the  making  of  a  costly  wardrobe  to  a  young  girl  who  has  not 
learned  to  sew,  just  because  she  sets  herself  up  for  a  dressmaker.  But  very  many 
ladies  trust  their  priceless  children  to  inexperienced  girls,  just  out  of  school,  who 
have  not  made  one  hoar's  preparation  for  teaching.  Such  persons,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  ignorant  of  methods  of  imparting  what  they  may  know 
themselves,  waste  the  powers  and  the  time  of  the  children,  just  as  much  as  the  bung- 
ling artisan  wastes  the  material  with  which  she  works. 

The  Normal  School  undertakes  to  supply  this  necessary  skill,  to  cultivate  the 
talents,  and  develop  the  natural  ability  of  those  attempting  to  teach.  In  every  town 
the  employment  of  local  teachers  is  urged ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  bright,  fairly 
educated  young  women,  anxious  to  teach,  and  willing  to  make  special  preparation  if 
they  only  had  the  means.  For  such  persons  there  should  be  one  or  two  permanent 
Normal  Schools  in  each  State. 

In  North  Carolina,  Charlotte  is  most  favorably  located  for  such  a  school.  A  rail- 
road centre,  healthy  climate,  moderate  living,  city  advantages,  etc.,  are  all  induce- 
ments to  those  wishing  to  take  a  course  of  instruction  under  pleasant  circumstances. 
In  view  of  these  many  advantages,  and  of  the  great  need  of  such  a  school,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  determined  to  establish  one. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  the  Graded  Schools,  will  have  a  general 
supervision  of  this  department,  and  give  some  of  the  classes  his  personal  attention. 
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Mrs.  E.  D.  Kellogg,  of  Boston,  a  teacher  of  many  years*  experience,  and  a  lady 
of  high  culture  and  superior  attainments,  will  have  direct  charge,  using  the  primary 
department  for  a  model  room,  and  the  whole  Graded  School  for  observation  and 
practice. 

The  classes  will  not  be  confined  to  the  young  and  tnexperiened  alone,  but  some 
of  them  will  be  arranged  for  old  teachers  seeking  higher  and  better  qualifications. 

The  means  of  training  will  consist  of  study,  recitation,  reading,  lectures,  observa- 
tion, practice,  criticism,  etc. 

The  pupil  teachers  will  be  expected  to  teach  in  the  different  class-rooms  under  the 
direction  and  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  critic  teachers. 

The  benefits  to  be  received  by  those  taking  this  course  are  beyond  estimate.  Aside 
from  increased  efficiency,  they  will  be  put  in  the  direct  way  of  obtaining  positions. 

New  positions  and  vacancies  in  the  city  schools  will  be  supplied  from  this  depart- 
ment, and  well  qualified  members  will  be  recommended  to  the  school  authorities 
abroad,  who  are  constantly  inquiring  for  teachers  able  to  teach  according  to  the 
modern  methods  of  instruction. — Ex. 


Rich  Men  and  Colleges. — It  may  interest  some  to  know  what  a  few  rich  men  have 
done  for  the  cause  of  education.  Johns  Hopkins  gave  13,148,000  to  the  university 
which  he  founded.  His  gifts  for  benevolent  purposes  amounted  to  ^,000,000. 
Judge  Packer  gave  ^3,000,000  to  Lehigh  University.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  gave 
|l, 000,000  to  the  Vanderbilt  University.  Stephen  Girard  gave  |8,ooo,ooo  to  the 
Girard  College.  John  C.  Green  and  his  residuary  legatees  gave  $1,500,000  to 
Princeton  College.  Ezra  Cornell  gave  1 1,000,000  to  Cornell  University.  Isaac  Rich 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  which  was  appraised  at  $1,700,000,  to  Boston 
University.  On  account  of  the  great  fire  and  shrinkage  in  value,  and  other  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  the  university  will  realize  less  than  $700,000  from  this  magnifi- 
cent bequest.  Amasa  Stone  gave  $600,000  to  Adelbert  College  by  direct  gift  and  by 
beques.  W.  W.  Corcoran  gave  $170,000  to  Columbia  University  in  money  and 
land.  Benjamin  Bussy  gave  real  estate  worth  $500,000  to  Harvard  University. 
Samuel  Williston,  William  J.  Walker,  and  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock  gave  between 
$100,000  and  $200,000  to  Amherst  College.  Whitmore  Phoenix  gave  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  amounting  to  about  $640,000  to  Columbia  College.  J.  B.  Trevor  gave 
$179,000  to  Rochestor  Theological  Seminary.  Matthew  Vassar  gave  $800,000  to 
Vassar  College.  Gardner  Colby  gave  $170,000  to  Colby  University,  and  $100,000 
to  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  J.  B.  Colgate  gave  $300,000  to  Madison  Univer- 
sity. The  Crozer  family  gave  $300,000  to  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  It  would 
be  esitiy  to  add  to  this  list.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  and  women  whose  splendid 
gifts  entitle  them  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Such  gifts  are  so  common 
that  they  are  expected.  If  a  rich  man  should  live  and  die  without  doing  something 
for  the  cause  of  education,  he  would  at  once  become  the  subject  for  adverse 
criticism. — Pmn.  College  Monthly, 


The  Thirty-third  Session  of  Roanoke  College. — We  take  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  thirty-third  session  of  Roanoke  College  opened  on  the  i6th  instant,  with  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  attendance  last  year.    The  Faculty  and  friends  of  the 
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College  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  at  the  steady  gain  for  six  years.  There 
are  students  from  fourteen  Stales,  Indian  Territory,  and  Mexico.  Next  in  order  to 
Virginia  in  the  number  enrolled,  come  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Indian  Territory,  and  Tennessee.  There 
are  four  students  from  Mexico  and  five  from  the  Indian  Territory.  Of  the  latter, 
three  are  real  Choctaws,  two  having  come  from  Mt.  Hermon  Institute,  D.  L.  Moody's 
school  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts. 

We  learn  that  the  Faculty  are  pleased  with  the  quality  of  the  new  students  and 
that  many  of  these  are  entering  the  regular  courses.  The  young  men  have  been  very 
cordially  welcomed  to  the  College  and  Salem ;  they  have  begun  the  regular  work  of 
the  session ;  and  everything  is  promising  for  a  successful  year  at  Roanoke. —  Times- 
Register^  i8th  instant. 

£DITOBIAL  PABAOBAPHS. 

— The  Public  Schools  of  this  city  opened  regularly  on  the  15th  of  September. 
The  meeting  of  the  teachers,  held  at  the  High  School  building  on  the  14th,  was  ad- 
dressed by  Profs.  C.  H.  Winston  and  H.  H.  Harris,  of  Richmond  College.  These 
gentlemen  gave  the  teachers  some  valuable  advice  drawn  from  their  own  study  and 
experience.  We  noted  the  following  heads  of  Prof.  Winston's  lecture :  i.  Take  care 
of  your  health;  2,  Don't  worry;  3,  Try  to  enjoy  and  take  pride  in  your  work; 
4,  Appreciate  the  dignity  of  your  profession;  atid  5,  Regard  your  work  as  a  pro- 
fession. These  thoughts  were  elaborated  and  enforced  in  that  attractive  style  which 
has  made  Prof.  Winston  so  popular  as  a  lecturer.  Prof.  Harris  urged  that  it  was 
necessary  to  know  not  only  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  but  also  the  material  to 
be  operated  upon.  The  teacher  must  know  children,  and  both  what  they  know  and 
how  they  know  it,  that  they  may  adapt  their  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
He  said,  moreover,  that  his  journeyings  during  the  past  summer  had  brought  him  into 
contact  with  representatives  from  the  entire  South,  and  that  it  was  very  clear  that  the 
people  of  those  States  were  looking  intently  to  Virginia  for  a  model  in  shaping  and 
directing  their  educational  interests ;  that  Virginia  never  had  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  influencing  our  Southern  sister  States  by  good  and  thorough  school  work 
than  now. 

Below  we  give  the  enrolment  in  our  schools  on  Friday,  the  25th  September. 


WHITE  SCHOOLS.  Scholars. 

Richmond  High  School 425 

Madison 680 

Elba 646 

Leigh 677 

Central 664 

Bethel 668 

Bellevue 650 

Springfield 406 

Total  white 4,816 


COLORED  SCHOOLS.  Scholars. 

Normal 278 

Baker 692 

Navy  Hill 704 

Valley 802 

East  End 267 

Total  colored 2,743 

Total  white  and  colored 7>559 


Number  of  white  children  unaccommodated 366 

Number  of  colored  children  unaccommodated 1*292 

Number  of  white  and  colored  children  unaccommodated 1)658 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  still  need  for  increased  accommodations  that  all  the 
children  may  have  a  place  in  school.  The  council  has  appropriated  money  enough 
to  build  two  new  houses  of  12  rooms  each.  The  School  Board  have  prepared  their 
plans,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  buildings  will  soon  be  erected. 

— The  Session  18S5-6  of  Richmond  College  opened  on  Thursday,  24th  Septem- 
ber, very  encouragingly.  A  larger  number  of  students  matriculated  on  that  day  than 
ever  before  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  One  hundred  and  three  enrolled  their 
names.  In  the  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  there  was  a  formal  opening  of  the  session  in 
the  chapel  of  the  College.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Hutson,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty,  Professor  H.  H.  Harris,  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Landrum,  who  gave 
the  students  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  College  and  to  the  churches  and  homes  of  our 
city.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Brown,  Professor  of  English,  who,  in  a 
scholarly  address,  discussed  "Christian  Education."  Quite  a  large  audience  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  was  present. 

—The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
a  very  interesting  document.  It  contains  a  number  of  carefully  prepared  and  very 
valuable  tables  of  school  statistics,  with  the  deductions  and  suggestions  of  the 
Superintendent.  The  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Superintendents'  Confer- 
ence, held  in  this  city  in  April  last,  are  given,  a  detailed  account  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  Institutes  held  in  the  Summer  of  1884,  &  ^ul^  ^^^  valuable  account  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  the  reports  of  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
and  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  success  of  these  meetings.  The  following  in 
reference  to  County  and  State  Institutes  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  our 
legislators.     The  case  is  not  too  strongly  put. 

**  We  cannot  drop  the  subject  without  again  appealing  to  our  lawgivers  to  make 
suitable  provision  for  sustaining  these  Institutes. 

"  We  have  a  corps  of  the  finest  teachers  naturally  that  adorn  the  School  Sys- 
tem of  any  State ;  but  they  have  been  called  to  the  work  without  that  professional 
drill  which  is  so  essential  to  make  a  successful  teacher;  and  it  is  a  shame  that 
they  should  be  required  to  secure  this  drill  at  the  expense  of  the  children  of  the 
State.  The  Institute  is  the  only  available  means  of  educating  or  improving  the 
teachers;  they  have  passed  the  age  for  going  through  the  drill  of  the  Normal 
School,  and,  even  if  they  have  not,  we  have  not  Normal  School  facilities  for  them. 

"Thus  our  only  hope  is  County  and  State  Institutes;  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  whose  children  are  dependent  upon  our  public  schools  for 
their  education,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  teachers  and  children,  we  most  earnestly 
appeal  to  our  lawmakers  to  give  us  means  to  conduct  these  Institutes,  and  not 
leave  us  to  the  uncertain  charity  of  an  outside  benefaction." 

In  his  discussion  of  School  Finances  the  Superintendent  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  per  annum  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad  will  be  exhausted  this  year;  and 
that,  according  to    Auditor    Marye's  statement  to    the    Legislature,  the  arrearage 
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account  will  soon  be  paid,  and  the  school  revenue  thus  diminished  another 
;$  100,000  per  annum.     Thus  the  public  school  revenue  will  be  diminished  |200,ooo. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  meet  this  deficiency.  *'  The  existing  accommodations," 
he  says,  **  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  school  population  as  at  present 
enumerated,  and  the  census,"  taken  this  year,  "  must  show  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  children  in  the  State.  It  is  clear  that  the  next  Legislature  must 
increase  the  State  school  revenue,  or  our  schools  will  again  fail  for  want  of  funds. 
*  *  *  Over  250,000  children  are  without  school  facilities  for  acquiring  a  free 
school  education.  *  *  *  We  appeal  with  earnestness  to  the  Legislature,  and  urge 
it  to  give  us  from  the  revenue  of  the  State  money  enough  to  afford  all  of  her  children 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  at  least  six  months  schooling  in  each  year."  A  very  grave 
problem  is  thus  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  the  proper 
solution  of  which  the  schools  have  a  vital  interest. 

The  report  will  prove  interesting  reading  to  those  interested  in  general  educational 
work,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  alive  to  the  success  of  our  State  system. 


Book  Notloes. 

LECTURES  ON  TEACHING.  Delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, during  the  Lent  Term,  1880.  By  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.  A.  New  Edition,  with  a 
Preface  by  an  American  Normal  Teacher.  New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 
Cloth,  400  pp.  1 1. 00. 

In  England  these  lectures  of  Mr.  Fitch  have  for  several  years  been  highly  prized, 
as  combining  in  an  admirable  manner,  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  sides  of 
education.  All  of  its  discussions  are  based  upon  sound  psychological  principles,  and 
give  admirable  advice  on  everything  connected  with  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
from  the  furnishing  of  the  school-room,  the  studies  for  a  teacher  to  understand,  to 
the  questions  proper  to  ask  on  an  examination. 

Mr.  Fitch  possesses  a  clear  and  vigorous  style.  No  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
exactly  ^hat  he  means.  He  has  his  ideas,  and  tells  what  he  thinks  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  helpful  to  all  who  are  striving  to  improve  either  their  methods  or 
philosophy.  While  many  works  on  teaching  deal  in  generalities,  Mr.  Fitch  descends 
to  particulars.  In  speaking,  for  example,  concerning  « Examinations,"  he  tells 
exactly  what  to  do  under  various  circumstances,  how  to  judge  of  quality,  how  to  ask 
the  questions,  and  how  to  decide  concerning  general  fitness.  In  many  points  expe- 
rienced teachers  may  disagree  with  him,  but  no  one  can  possibly  misapprehend  or 
mistake  his  meaning. 

No  teacher  can  lay  claim  to  being  well-informed  who  has  not  read  this  admirable 
work. 

SIXTH  OR  CLASSIC  ENGLISH  READER.  By  William  Swinton,  Author  of 
Swinton's  Readers,  Geographies,  &c.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

This  forms  the  advanced  number  of  Swinton's  Series  of  excellent  Readers.  The 
author  has  sought  to  combine  with  the  requisites  of  a  good  reader,  an  interesting  and 
stimulating  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  and  American  Literature.     He  has 
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accordingly  selected  a  number  of  English  Classics  dating  from  the  time  of  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  downward  to  the  present.  Most  of  these  are  complete.  E^ch  is  preceded 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author  and  his  works ;  and  is  carefully  annotated  for  the 
double  purpose  of  explaining  to  the  pupils  difficulties  likely  to  occur,  and  suggesting 
to  the  teacher  an  interesting  line  of  rhetorical  study.  The  suggestions  as  to  the 
method  of  studying  English  Literature  are  very  correct  and  valuable.  Altogether  it 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  list  of  school  books. 

EXAMPLES  IN  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC— Designed  for  Practical  Every  Day 
Use  in  the  Primary  Department  of  Public  and  Private  Schools.    Price,  15  cents. 

EXAMPLES  IN  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC— Designed  for  Practical 
Every  Day  Use  in  the  Intermediate  Department  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 
Price,  20  cents. 

PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC— Designed  for  Practical  Every  Day  Use  in  the 
Grammar  Department  of  Public  and  Private  Schools.  By  Julius  L.  Townsend, 
Principal  Franklin  Grammar  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Rochester,  New  York: 
Scran  ton,  Wetmore  &  Co.     1885.     Price,  35  cents. 

These  three  volumes  cover  the  entire  course  of  School  Arithmetic.  The  examples 
are  graded  for  the  average  pupil,  and  they  furnish  teachers  an  excellent  means  of 
supplementing  the  necessarily  limited  supply  of  the  ordinary  text  book. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  MEADE,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia.  By  Philip 
Slaughter,  D.  D.,  Historiographer  of  the  Diocese.  Cambridge:  John  V^iUon  & 
Son.     1885.     Price,  50  cente. 

This  Memoir  is  republished,  with  additions,  from  the  series  of  **  Memorial  Biogra- 
phies" of  the  New  England  Historical  Genealogical  Society.  The  graces  of  the 
man  and  the  greatness  of  his  work  are  told  with  the  clearness  and  elegance  so  char- 
acteristic of  Dr.  Slaughter's  style.  This  charming  sketch  will  give  great  pleasure  to 
the  hearts  of  Bishop  Meade*s  many  admirers  in  Virginia  and  tlsewhere,  who  cherish 
his  memory  with  the  utmost  veneration  and  affection.  For  sale  by  Randolph  & 
English,  1302  Main  Street. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION,  with  other  Lec- 
tures and  Essays.  By  the  late  Joseph  Payne,  the  first  Professor  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Education  in  the  College  of  Preceptors  of  London.  Reading  Club 
Edition.  Indexed  by  Headlines  and  with  full  Analyses.  By  C  W.  Bardeen. 
Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher.     1885.     Price,  paper,  50 cents;  cloth,  ;$ 1. 00. 

The  value  of  this  work  to  the  teacher  has  been  too  recently  stated  in  the  Journal  to 
make  a  repetition  necessary.  It  only  remains  to  note  the  advantages  of  the  present 
edition.  It  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  Reading  Circles. 
The  editor  has,  therefore,  I.  carefully  indexed  the  pages  by  headlines — the  left  giving 
the  title  of  the  lecture  and  the  right  the  particular  topic  under  discussion — and  2.  he 
has  followed  each  lecture  by  a  minute  analysis,  convenient  both  for  review  and  for  a 
comparison  with  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  other  lectures.  Its  intrinsic 
value  and  its  cheapness  ought  to  induce  every  teacher  to  own  a  copy. 
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A  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Ex- 
President  of  Harvard  College.  For  Grammar  Schools.  Boston:  Published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.     1885.     Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

The  authors  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  book  the  principle  that  ihe  child 
learns  to  do  by  doing.  They  have,  accordingly,  given  a  large  number  of  examples 
for  the  pupil  to  work  out.  Decimal  fractions  are  introduced  along  with  whole  num- 
bers, the  theory  being  that  pupils  learn  both  systems  of  notation  with  equal  readiness 
and  without  confusion  when  not  complicated  by  association  with  common  fractions. 
Large  space  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  metric  system  and  many  examples  are 
given  that  the  pupil  may  acquire  facility  in  its  use.  The  book  is  well  arranged  and 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  working  book  for  grammar  schools. 

NEW  AND  COMPLETE  ENGLISH-GERMAN  AND  GERMAN-ENGLISH 
POCKET  DICTIONARY,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  both  Languages,  Enriched 
with  the  Technical  Terms  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Business  men.  By  Dr.  J.  F.  Leonhard  Tafel  and  Louis  H.  Tafel,  A.  B.  Tenth 
Edition.     Philadelphia :  Published  by  I.  Kohler.     1885.     Price,  |i. 00. 

In  issuing  a  new  edition  of  this  handy  dictionary  the  authors  have  taken  pains  to 
omit  many  obsolete  words  and  to  introduce  many  new  words  and  especially  many 
technical  terms  and  idiomatic  expressions.  The  close  contact  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Germans  makes  facility  of  communication  very  important.  The 
authors  have  made  a  desirable  contribution  in  this  direction  by  the  publication  of 
the  volume  before  us'. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES— Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins,  and  some 
others.     For  Young  People. 

NEIGHBORS  WITH  CLAWS  AND  HOOFS,  and  their  Kin.  For  Boys  and 
Girls.     By  James  Johonnot,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1885. 

These  two  books  form  Nos.  3  and  4  of  "Appleton's  Instructive  Reading  Books." 
The  series  is  so  graded  as  to  furnish  useful  and  interesting  reading  for  children  at 
their  several  stages  of  advancement.  The  successive  volumes  combine  supplementary 
reading  with  suitable  instruction  in  Natural  History.  They  are  fully  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  The  author  by  entertaining  stories  and  brief  poems  arouses  and  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  the  children,  imparts  many  valuable  facts  and  starts  them  on  a 
line  of  new  and  interesting  inquiry. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  Part  I.  A  Transcript  of  the 
Object  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body.  Given  in  Primary  Department  Grammar 
School  No.  49,  N.  Y.  city.  Price,  75  cents.  Part  HI.  Object  Lessons  on  Plants : 
An  Elementary  Botany  for  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades,  including 
a  Transcript  of  Lessons  given  in  Primary  Department  Grammar  School  49,  N.  Y. 
city.     New  York:  A.  Lovell  &  Co.     1885.     Price,  ^i.oo. 

These  are  two  very  valuable  manuals  for  teaching  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Many  teachers  need  only  to  know  how  to  conduct  recitations.  This  is  especially 
true  of  elementary  instruction.  These  books  supply  in  detail  just  the  information 
needed.  They  are  the  work  of  experienced  teachers  and  have  grown  up  in  the 
school-room.     We  commend  them,  with  confidence,  to  our  fellow-teachers. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  MAN.  By  Fricderich  Froebel.  Translated  by  Josephine 
Janris.     New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co.     1885. 

In  the  Preface  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  says,  <*This  first  work  of  Frederic 
Froebel  is  imperatively  called  for  by  the  American  public,  which  has  become  so 
widely  impressed  with  the  value  of  his  System  of  Education — a  system  (which) 
embodies  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  is  founded  upon  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature 
of  children  than  has  been  expressed  by  any  others,  with  the  exception  of  him  who 
pronounced  them  '*  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  *  *  *  His  work  is  addressed 
to  mothers,  whom  he  thought,  at  the  moment,  the  only  persons  competent  to  educate 
children  into  the  harmony  of  heart,  intellect,  and  hand,  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
their  age.  It  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  kindergarten  nurture;  for  it  tells  what  chil- 
dren need  and  mast  have  for  development."  The  subject  is  discussed  under  four 
general  heads :  i .  Foundation  of  the  whole,  3.  Man  in  the  period  of  his  earliest 
childhood,  3.  Man  as  a  Boy,  and  4.  Man  as  a  Scholar.  This  is  Froebel's  most  sjrste- 
matic  work,  and  with  **  Mother-Love  and  Nursery  Songs,"  already  in  use,  and  a 
volume  soon  to  be  published,  constitute  all  his  written  works. 

OTTERDALE;  OR  PEN  PICTURES  OF  FARM  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  PO- 
EMS. By  Graham  Claytor,  Liberty,  Va.  Richmond,  Va. :  J.  W.  Randolph  & 
English.     1885.    Price,  75  cents. 

These  are,  indeed,  pleasant  pictures  of  country  life,  corresponding  with  the  experi- 
ence of  every  one  who  has  lived  in  the  country  and  loved  it,  enlisting  his  sympathy 
and  commanding  his  approval.  The  frontispiece  is  the  work  of  our  Richmond 
artist,  W.  L.  Shepherd. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  Street. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

"  The  Natural  Metho^i  "  No.  3,  Vol.  II,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  students  and 
teachers  of  languages.     Stem's  School  of  Languages  of  N.  Y.  City,  New  York. 

After  an  experience  of  some  years  without  a  Spelling  Book,  the  Public  Schools  of 
Cincinnati  have  re-introduced  McGufiey's  Speller,  placing  the  revised  edition  in  five 
grades  of  the  District  Schools.  The  action  of  the  City  Board  of  Education  in 
adopting  McGuffey's  Revised  Speller  was  unanimous. 


The  Magazines. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  September.  Contentt :  The  Priacca  OMamftKima,  book  flrat. 
I-III,  Henry  Jamee;  The  Lenreate  of  Death,  W.  D.  Howellt;  A  Taaot^  tfaortce  Thompeon ;  A  Coan- 
try  Gentleman,  XXVII-XXIX,  M.  0.  W.  Olipbant;  A  Diplomatic  Bplwde,  a  J.  Barrowe;  The  New 
Portfolio,  XYII,  XVIII,  OllTer  Wendell  Holmes ;  Mondamin,  Bdlth  H.  Thomas ;  Childhood  In  Bn«- 
lleh  Literature  and  Art,  I,  Horace  B.  Scudder;  When  Leiser  LoTes,  J.  C.  R.  Dorr;  Mining  for  a 
Maatodon,  Angelina  Teal;  On  Horseback.  Ill,  Charles  Dndley  Warner;  Beneatti  the  Veil,  J.  L. 
Allen;  Ancient  and  Modern  Greek,  William  C  Lawton;  The  Poetic  Blemettt  in  the  MedlfBval 
Drama,  Davlda  Colt;  General  Gordon  at  Kartonm;  McMaster's  Second  Volume;  Central  Asia;  The 
Contributors'  Club ;  Books  of  the  Month. 
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POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLT— Contents  for  September:  The  Relations  of  Railway  Mana- 
gers and  Broployeps;  The  Present  Aspect  of  Medical  Education;  Insect  Fertilization  of  Flowers, 
rilhwtrHted);  Origin  of  Man  and  the  other  Vertebrates  (illustrated):  An  Experiment  in  Primary 
KdncHtion,  II,  by  Dr  Mary  Hutnam-Jaoobi ;  The  Fauna  of  the  Seashore;  Siberia  and  the  Exiles; 
How  Sp»IIing   Damages   the  Mind,  by  Frederick  A.   Fernald ;   Sunlight  and  the   Earth's   Atmos- 

Ehere  (illustrated);  The  Science  of  Morality;  Recent  Progress  in  Biology;  The  Primitive  Qhoetand 
is  Relations;  The  Physiology  of  Colon;  Sketeh  of  Dr.  Qustav  NachUgal  (with  portrait);  Corres- 
pondence; Editor's  Table:  Science  venns ■  Immorality ;  The  Study  of  Fftcts;  Literary  Notices; 
Popular  Miscellany;  Notes. 

CONTENTS  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  September.— Frontispiece :  "A  Trip  Around  the  World;*' 
In  ifeptt-mber,  poem;  Sheep  r*r  Silver  (concluded)?  two  illustrations;  The  Dreamland  Sheep,  a 
charm;  The  Battle  of  ihe  Third  Cousins,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  four  illustrations;  A  Game  of  Domi- 
no Ten-PenM,  picture;  Bonnie  Jem;  The  Little  Gray  Pocket,  verses;  That  Terrible  Jack-knife 
(illu'>trated)  ;  His  One  Fault  (cnutlnued),  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  two  illustrations;  From  Bach  to  Wag- 
ner VI,  Schubert;  My  Sweetheart,  verses;  A  September  Day  on  the  l^e,  full-page  picture; 
"LittiA  Haid,  Pretty  Maid,"  Jingle;  Driven  Bock  to  Eden,  chapter  VIII,  E.  P.  Roe,  two  full-page 
illustrations;  The  Owl,  the  Pumycat,  nnd  the  Little  Boy  illustrated.  Jingle;  Spider^  of  the  Sea, nine 
illustrations;  A  Great  Financial  Scheme,  two  illustrations  and  illustrative  head-piece;  By  the  Sea, 
tull-page  picture;  Among  the  Lawmakers  (oontlnued),  two  illustrations:  Lady  Golden-Rod.  poem, 
illustrated;  How  Paul  Called  off  the  Dog;  The  Jauuty  Jay,  Jingle;  Nicknames;  The  Hu>  ter's 
Moon,  picture;  The  Children  of  the  Cold,  VII,  Lieutenant  Frederick  Schwatka,  two  illustrations; 
The  Inventor's  Head  (Illustrated);  Daises,  versen,  (illustrated);  Our  Music  Page,  Little  Peek-a-Boo; 
Jack-in  the-Pulpit  (illustrated) ;  For  Very  Little  Folk,  the  Little  Red  Hen  (illustrated) ;  Editoiial 
Notert ;  The  Letterbox  (illustrated) ;  The  Rlddlebox  (illustrated);  The  Agasaiz  Association ;  Cartoons 
for  Children. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  CSNTURT— Of  greatest  public  interest  among  the  contents  of  the  Septem- 
ber Cchtuby  are  General  Grant's  article  on  **The  Siege  of  Vicksburg;"  the  forcible  frontispiece 
portrait,  after  a  photograph  taken  when  General  Grant  was  President  (with  which  is  given  a  fac- 
simile of  his  first  signature  on  the  army  pay-account  as  "General  Retired");  and  a  communi- 
cation f^om  Genernl  Grant,  dated  Mt.  McGroicor,  June  22,  in  which  he  withdraws  what  was  said 
by  him  in  Thi  CsTrtuaT  of  last  February  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  "General  Lew  Wallace  and 
General  M cCook  at  Sbiloh."  "  A  Woman's  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg"  gives  an  Inside  view 
of  the  hardships  and  anxieties  suffered  by  the  beelegffd.  The  '*  Memoranda  on  the  Civil  War" 
embrace,  "Who  Prcijected  the  Canal  at  Island  Ni>.  10?"  *'The  Charge  of  Cooke's  Cavalry  at 
Gaines's  Mill ;"  Recollections  of  a  Participant  in  the  Charge,"  and  a  continuation  of  the  dlscua- 
sion  in  regard  to  **  General  Beauregard's  Courier  at  Bull  Run." 

Lieutenant  Schwatka's  paper  on  "  The  Great  River  of  Alawka.**  which  has  a  special  interest,  is 
profusely  illustrated.  It  deecribes  the  Jouruey  of  the  Government  party  of  exploration  com- 
mai.ded  by  him  over  the  coast  mount  tins  of  Alaska  into  British  Columbia  and  their  riift  Jour- 
ney fi-um  the  head- waters  of  the  great  Tukon  River  down  to  the  ruins  of  Fort  Selkirk.  Mr.  Howell 
continues  his  charming  and  beautifnlly  illustrated  Itelian  piper,  with  a  secoud  article  on 
"  Panforte  di  Siena.*'  Miss  Alice  Maud  Fenn  describee  the  pastoral  attractions  of  England  in 
a  paper  entitled  ''Among  the  Bed  Rnoft  of  Sussex,"  profusely  illustrated 

ThA  short  story  of  the  number  is  a  war  story  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  entitled  **  Crow's 
Nest,"  conteining  two  full-page  illustrations.  This  number  contains  the  eighth  part  of  Henry 
James's  serial,  "The  Boetonians." 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  for  September.  Contents:  Shall  our  National  Banking 
System  be  Abolished?  F.  J.  Scott,  G.  S.  Boutwell,  £.  H.  G.  Clark,  S.  D.  Uorton.  Tendencies  of 
English  Fiction  "Ouida."  Reminiscence's  of  Famous  Americans,  Jno.  R.  Fr- nch  Decay  o'  Kccle- 
siasiicism,  R.  Heber  Newton.  The  Great  Physical  Opportunity.  Elisabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Naval 
Tactics  of  the  Future,  Woods  Pasha.  Grant's  MemoriMl— What  Shall  it  be?  L.  Thompeon,  C.  Vaux, 
W.  H.  Beard,  R.  Gerhardt,  H  Van  Brunt,  0.  L.  Warner,  W.  McDonald,  Clarence  Cook.  Comments, 
Geo.  W.  Julian,  J.  C.  Peters,  C.  O'C.  Hennesy,  C.  K.  Whipple,  M.J.  Savage,  A.  H.  Witherbee,  P  Bliss, 
0.  T.  Jami«on. 

LIPPINCOTT'd  MAGAZINE  for  September.  Contents:  The  Truth  About  Dogs,  By  K.  N.  Zabriskie. 
Bena's  Warning,  A.  Story,  By  W.  W.  Crane.  Muster-Day  in  New  England,  By  F.  G.  Mather.  The 
Story  of  a  Story.  By  H.  K.  Scndder.  Roses  of  Testerday  and  To-dsy,  By  A.  K  Hamilton.  A 
Hooaier  Idyl,  By  L  C.  Jones.  A  Chapter  of  Mysterr,  By  Charles  Morris.  The  Story  of  an  Itelian 
Workwoman's  Life.  By  M.  L.  Thompson.  "  On  this  Side,"  Miss  F.  0.  Baylor's  popular  serial  story,  is 
concluded  in  this  issue.  A  number  of  short  stories,  poems,  and  articles  of  interest  upon  current 
topics  also  appear. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES  AND  THE  NUB8EBT  for  September,  abounding  in  pleasing  stories  and 
beautlAil  pictures. 

EDUCATION.  Contents  for  the  September-October  number :  What  is  the  Tme  Function  of  a 
Normal  School  ?  Thomas  J  Morgan.  Prin.  Normal  School,  Pruvldence,  R.  I.  Teaching  History  in 
Secondary  Schools,  H.  P.  Judson,  Univ.  Minn  About  the  Minds  of  Little  Children,  Kev.  M.  J. 
Powers,  B  J.  What  an  American  University  .^honld  be.  Rev  James  McCush.  The  New  Education  in 
the  New  Sonth,  A.  D.  Mayo.  Notes  on  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  New  Orleans,  F.  Louis  Soldan  A 
Brief  Review  of  German  Spelling  Reform,  Otto  Wollermann.  Changes  (h>m  King  James'  English, 
Henry  A.  Ford,  Detroit.    Foreign  Notes. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  R.  FARR,  Superintendent  Public  InsirucHon,  Editor. 


[rA«  Jwixnak  it  cant  Ui  every  Qmnty  Superinimdent  and  Diitrict  OUrk,  and  wuut  be  ear^mUy 
prettnaed  by  them  at  public  property  and  Iramtmitted  to  their  tuoetttors  in  qffiw.] 


Feabody  Scholars. 

Dr.  Eben  S.  Stearns,  Chancellor  of  the  State  Normal  College  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  has  kindly  furnished  us  a  roll  of  all  the  Pea- 
body  scholars  that  have  ever  attended  the  College  from  Virginia. 
The  list  shows  when  they  entered,  and  date  of  leaving,  as  well  as 
the  rank  and  grade  of  each. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  class  from  Virginia  has  improved  in 
rank  and  grade,  and  we  trust  that  the  class  that  enters  this  year  will 
excel  any  that  has  preceded  it. 

The  following  is  the  list  referred  to  : 

SCHOLARSHIP  STUDENTS  FROM  VIRGINIA. 

October,  1877— 1878,  May  29. 

RANK.  CRADUATRD.     1.RFT. 

Oct.    1877 — Emma  M.  Moseley 82,     May '79. 

'*            Arthur  G.  Moseley 90,           " 

John  A.  Dunford 55,                       May  *  81. 

Jan.     1878— Thos.  Ellis 66,                      May  '78. 

Frank  F.Ellis 60                       Dec.  '79. 

Feb.21,'78— Benj.  T.  Eldridge,  Jr 38.                      May  '78. 

Jan.     1878 — Cornelia  F.  Thomas 79,     May  '79. 

October,  1878 — 1879,  May  27. 

Same  as  preceding  year.    Thomas  Ellis  and  Benj.  Eldridge  left, 

October,  1879 — 1880,  May  25. 

RANK.     GRADUATED.  LEFT. 

Oct.    1879— William  D.  Thomhill 77,     May  '81. 

"  Brooksie  M.  Stephenson 52,  May  * 80. 

"  Erminia  M.  Stephenson 42,  " 

Sallie  W.  Patteson 88,     May  '81. 

"  Susie  M.  Johnson 75,  " 
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Oct    1879— Mary  J.  Paiieson 75,     May  '81. 

AnnieJ.  Paulin 94, 

Dec.    1 879 — Richard  L.  Walton 60,  Dec.  *  80. 

October.  1880— 1881,  May  26. 

RANK.     GRADUATED.  LEFT. 

Oct.     1880— Jesse  A.  Carter 77,  Oct.  '82. 

*'  John*  A.  Twyman 65.  May  '81. 

October,  1 881— 1882,  May  31. 

RANK.     GRADUATED.  LEFT.  , 

Oct.     1881— James  N.  Ellis 63,  May  *82. 

John  G   Fisher 51, 

Bessie  Bulheck 78, 

Loula  J.  Ellis 90,     May '83. 

EllaW.  Farrar 84, 

Mabel  B.  Twyman 51,  May '82. 

Nov.   1882 — Lucy  P.  Moseley 85,     May  ^83. 

October,  1882— 1883,  May  28. 

RANK.     GRADUATED.  LEFT. 

Oct.    1882— Robert  H.  B.  Keeney 93,     May '84. 

William  W.  Millan 90,  Feb.  *  84. 

"  Francis  E.  Nichols  died  (R. 

R.  accident)  August,  1883,  87. 

/     "  Virginia  M.  Brown 82,     May  * 84. 

"  Mattie  L,  Carnefix 70,  Dec.  *  83. 

Georgie  M.  Shearer 82,  Mar. '84. 

"  Maude  W.  Tappey 91,     May '84. 

October,  1883—1884,  May  28. 

William  L.  Andrews. 
Mary  P.  Carruthers. 
Mary  Rohleder. 
Annie  C.  Thacker. 

Those  persons  marked  as  **/<*/?,"  generally  did  so  on  account  of 
low  scholarship. 

Eben  S.  Stearns,   Chancellor,  <Sfc,,  &c. 
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By  reference  to  the  census  of  teachers  for  year  ending  July  31st, 
1884,  we  find  the  following  Peabody  scholars  were  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  Virginia  in  the  counties  named,  viz  :  Miss  Ella 
W.  Farrar,  Albemarle  ;  Miss  Mary  G.  Patteson,  Amherst ;  John  G. 
Fisher,  Appomattox  ;  Miss  Sallie  W.  Patteson,  Buckingham  ;  J.  A. 
Twyman,  Buckingham;  M.  B.  Twyman,  Buckingham;  J.  N.  Ellis, 
Buckingham,  Miss  Mattie  L.  Carnefix,  Appomattox;  Miss  Loula 
Ellis,  Petersburg. 

By  reference  to  census  of  teachers  for  year  ending  July  31st,  1885, 
we  find  the  following  additional  scholars  teaching,  viz  :  Jesse  A.  Carter, 
^  Fluvana;  Robert  H.  B.  Keeney,  Franklin.  Thus  the  records  show 
that  out  of  the  thirty-five  who  weie  awarded  scholarships  and  who 
matriculated,  only  eleven  have  attempted  to  comply  with  their  obli- 
gation to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  free  schools  of  Vir- 
ginia. Of  course  it  is  possible  that  some  may  have  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  prior  to  the  date  of  the  first  census  of 
teachers.  We  hope  that  it  such  is  the  case,  ihey  will  send  us  their 
names,  as  we  do  not  want  to  do  any  one  injustice,  and  are  only  aim- 
ing to  obtain  an  accurate  record  of  all  who  have  been  awarded  Pea- 
body  scholarships,  and  whether  or  not  they  have  complied  with  their 
obligation  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the 
State.  ♦ 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  do  not  intend  to  be  misunderstood  in 
the  future.  These  scholarships  have  been  created  to  give  young 
men  and  women,  who  intend  to  devote  their  lives  to  teaching,  an  op- 
portunity to  make  themselves  proficient  in  their  chosen  profession,  and 
are  not  intended  \o  furnish  an  education  to  2L/ew  fortunate  ones  who 
propose  to  follow  some  other  business  as  their  life  work.  We  have 
awarded  the  scholarships  this  year  only  to  those  who  have  obligated 
themselves  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Stale,  and  to  sign  a  contract  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  We 
know  that  out  of  a  population  of  1,512,565,  with  6,557  teachers,  we  can 
always  find  fourteen  young  men  and  women  who  are  anxious  to  devote 
their  lives  to  teaching  and  who  are  qualified  to  fill  the  scholarships, 
and  who  are  justly  entitled  to  them.  We  know  that  there  is  no  time 
prescribed  when  Peabody  scholars  shall  teach  the  two  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  and  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  all  our 
students  will,  sooner  or  later,  comply  with  their  obligation. 
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Sohool  Work  for  the  Tear  ending  July  Slst,  1885. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  from  superintendents  which  were 
referred  to  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  we  have  received  the 
following:  Albemarle,  Botetourt,  Brunswick,  Buchanan,  Buckingham, 
Charlotte,  Chesterfield,  Dickenson,  Essex,  Fauquier,  Giles,  Glou- 
cester, Goochland,  Henry,  King  &  Queen,  Lunenburg,  Mathews, 
Montgomery,  New  Kent,  Nottoway,  Petersburg,  Pulaski,  Rocking- 
ham, Shenandoah,  Smythe,  Tazewell,  Warren,  Warwick,  and  Wythe, 
which  completes  the  list  with  but  one  exception,  to -wit :  the  report 
of  Dr.  Bruce  A,  James,  of  Franklin  county,  which  we  hope  will 
reach  us  before  the  annual  rei>ort  of  the  Department  is  published. 
The  reports  sent  in  by  some  of  the  superintendents  are  veiy  imperfect 
and  always  will  be  until  they  give  more  attention  to  the  business 
details  during  the  year.  It  is  impossible  to  let  things  go  wrong  all 
the  year  and  then  at  the  close  to  make  the  report  show  that  they 
have  been  conducted  right.  If  superintendents  will  give  close  atten- 
tion to  the  methods  of  conducting  the  school  business  as  pursued  by 
their  various  boards,  and  will  see  that  the  accounts  are  started  and 
kept  correctly,  their  duties,  when  they  come  to  make  up  their  annual 
reports,  will  be  much  lightened. 

This  is  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the  schools  that  the  reports 
were  all  filed  by  this  time.  Tables  i,  2,  and  3  of  the  annual  report 
of  this  Department  are  ready  for  the  printer,  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
financial  parts  of  the  delinquent  superintendents'  reports  have  been 
corrected  the  other  tables  will  be  prepared  and  given  to  the  Public 
Printer.  This  shows  what  promptness  will  do.  The  superinten- 
dents are  now  free  to  devote  their  time  to  the  school  business  of  the 
year  without  having  to  worry  over  what  is  past.  The  summaries 
show  a  healthy  increase  in  enrollment  and  average  attendance  and 
though  there  were  fewer  new  schools  opened  than  for  the  previous 
year,  still  the  number  is  creditable. 


Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute- 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  above  institution,  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  at  the  college  building  on  September  loth,  1885,  elected 
the  following  faculty  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Principal,  James  M.  Colson,  and  the  following  assistants :  James 
Storum,  Mrs.  I.  R.  Harris,  W.  H.  Smith,  John  Carter,  Miss  S.  P« 
3 
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Gregory,   Mrs.  Elnoire  Penister,  R.  F.  M.  Norton,  D.  B.  Williams, 
Robert  Whiting ;  Musical  Instructor,  Miss  Carrie  Bragg. 

The  school  opened  the  15th  day  of  September,  1885,  with  a  very 
promising  outlook.  The  Board  of  Education  has  approved  the 
faculty  elected,  and  has  directed  the  principal  to  act  as  President  of 
the  Institution,  without  additional  compensation,  until  a  President  is 
elected. 


Award  of  Feabody  Scholarships. 

A  scholarship  has  been  awarded  to  D.  S.  Good,  of  Shenandoah 
county.     His  average  grade  being  97. 

A.  A.  Cannaday  having  declined  the  scholarship  awarded  him,  the 
vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment,  of  Samuel  N.  Hurst,  of 
Pulaski  county,  whose  average  grade  is  76.90. 

This  completes  the  number  to  which  Virginia  is  entitled  for  the 
present  year. 


Will  the  Coupons  Affect  the  Schools? 

This  question  is  being  asked  us  from  all  directions,  and  whilst  our 
faith  is  strong,  we  fail  to  see  how  the  schools  can  escape  this  *'  cut 
worm  "  for  the  present  and  future,  unless  the  Legislature  shall  pass 
some  law  which  shall  again  remand  the  coupons  to  their  proper 
place.  We  hear  of  combinations  being  formed  to  consolidate  taxes 
so  as  to  pay  them  in  coupons,  and  of  suit  after  suit  being  brought  to 
force  the  collecting  officers  to  take  the  coupons  in  payment  of  taxes, 
and  we  fear  that  by  Fall  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  form  to  be  gone 
through  to  enable  all  the  large  taxpayers  to  settle  in  coupons.  This, 
of  course,  must  affect  the  school  revenue,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  go 
on,  teachers'  warrants  on  the  Grandstaff  fund  will  come  in  compe- 
tition with  the  coupons  as  a  taxpaying  medium,  and  cannot  be  worth 
any  more  on  the  dollar  than  they  are  ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  cou- 
pon will  determine  the  value  of  the  teacher's  warrant. 

We  understand  that  some  have  already  been  paid  in  to  the  Auditor 
on  account  of  taxes.  If  this  is  so,  and  they  continue  to  come  in,  our 
funds  are  in  great  danger  of  another  misapplication.  But  we  trust 
that  the  court  proceedings  in  all  coupon  cases  may  be  delayed  so  as 
to  bar  the  coupons  from  the  treasury  until  the  Legislature  assembles 
and  passes  some  law  to  protect  the  schools. 
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Sohool  BnsineBS. 

We  hope  that  superintendents  and  trustees  will  see  to  it  that  their 
schools  are  started  right  this  year,  for,  unless  they  are,  there  will  be 
trouble  the  entire  session.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
business  details.  Count  the  cost  of  running  your  schools,  and  be 
certain  to  open  no  more  than  you  can  support  for  at  least  five  months. 
You  can  form  a  very  close  estimate  as  to  how  much  money  you  will 
receive,  as  it  ought  to  be  a  little  in  excess  of  what  it  was  last  year. 
See  if  you  can  consolidate  the  schools  with  low  averages,  so  as  to 
have  larger  and  better  schools  and  longer  sessions.  Don't,  because 
you  are  school  officers,  open  schools  at  your  own  gates  for  the  greater 
accommodation  of  your  own  people.  Schools  should  be  located  as 
near  the  centres  of  population  as  possible,  and  a  moderate  walk  will 
not  hurt  any  of  the  children.  Remember,  that  the  first  essential  for 
a  good  school  is  a  good  teacher,  and  that  you  cannot  expect  much 
talent  for  very  small  pay.  Increase  the  attendance,  and  you  can  in- 
crease your  teacher's  salary,  and  still  diminish  the  cost  of  education /^r 
capita.  Small  schools  may  be  convenient,  but  we  cannot  afford  them. 
More  and  better  work  can  be  done  in  a  school  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  twenty-five  than  in  one  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  fifteen.  In  one  the  pupils  can  be  classified  ;  in  the  other 
they  cannot  be. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  inspect  your  school  houses.  See  that  they 
are  in  good  repair,  and  all  needed  desks  and  apparatus  on  hand. 
This  is  the  season  to  treat  the  houses  to  a  coat  of  paint,  the  oil  will 
soak  in  and  not  dry  off. 

Remember,  that  you  are  in  charge  of  public  property,  and  that 
you  are  expected  to  take  as  good  or  better  care  of  it  than  you  do  of 
your  own.  It  pays  to  paint  and  whitewash,  it  preserves  the  property 
and  improves  its  looks. 


Bemember  the  Conference. 


The  fourth  annual  Conference  of  Superintendents  will  meet  in  this 
city  the  first  Tuesday  in  next  February  and  we  desire  to  make  our 
school  exhibit  one  of  its  most  interesting  features.  The  Legislature 
will  be  in  session,  and  we  want  it  to  see  what  our  public  free  schools 
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are  doing.  Dr.  Curry  promises  us  Peabody  medals  again  and  we 
hope  to  induce  him  to  give  us  at  least  one  silver  medal.  When  you 
organize  your  schools  call  the  attention  of  your  teachers  and  their 
pupils  to  the  exhibit.  Remember  that  you  all  complained  last  year 
that  you  *'  had  not  time  to  do  yourselves  and  your  schools  justice.'* 
That  excuse  will  not  pass  this  year.  We  want  you  to  commence  now, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  paper  will  be  sent  you  by  the  time  you 
get  the  schools  alive  to  what  you  want.  The  exhibition  will  embrace 
the  same  line  of  work  as  that  of  last  year.  Arrange  so  as  to  have  a 
county  exhibition  before  you  forward  the  work  to  this  Department. 


Substitute  Teachers. 

No  teacher  is  eligible  to  act  as  a  substitute  until  he  has  complied 
with  all  the  laws  which  prescribe  the  qualification  of  a  regular 
teacher,  to-wit :  must  be  of  suitable  age ;  must  hold  the  superinten- 
dent's certificate  in  full  force  and  cannot  act  as  substitute  without  the 
sanction  of  the  board  of  trustees  which  controls  said  school.  Any 
teacher  may  engage  a  substitute  for  a  limited  time  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  board  of  trustees,  but  all  reports  must  be  made  out  in 
the  name  of  the  regular  teacher,  and  the  substitute  must  look  to  the 
regular  teacher  for  pay. 


New  Orleans. 


We  have  received  a  circular  from  the  Hon.  Warren  Easton,  State 
Superintendent  of  Louisiana,  informing  us  that  he  will  have  charge 
of  the  educational  exhibits  at  the  great  Exhibition  which  opens  at  New 
Orleans  the  first  of  November  next,  and  inviting  us  to  contribute. 
From  the  Conference  exhibits  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  much  more 
creditable  display  than  we  did  last  year. 

If  any  superintendent,  trustee,  or  teacher,  has  a  specially  fine  piece 
of  work  done  by  any  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  free  schools  on  any 
of  the  subjects  named  in  the  Conference  circular,  we  will  be  glad  if 
they  will  forward  it  at  once,  as  we  are  anxious  to  make  our  collec- 
tions as  good  as  it  is  possible. 
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County  Histories. 

We  hope  the  superintendents  who  have  not  sent  the  school  history 
of  their  counties  will  do  so  at  once.  It  is  important — we  want  to 
complete  the  series. 

We  have  received  letters  from  several  superintendents  asking  what 
we  want  in  these  school  histories,  from  which  we  infer  they  are  ready 
to  put  in  anything  we  may  suggest,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be 
history.  We  want  a  history  of  every  educational  event  that  has 
transpired  in  the  several  counties  from  their  organization  up  to  the 
present  time  ;  whether  the  education  was  public  or  private ;  reminis- 
cences of  the  old  teachers — the  ones  who  shaped  the  minds  of  the 
grandest  men  this  country  has  ever  produced.  Do  your  best,  and 
you  may  make  for  yourselves  reputations  as  historians. 


Teaoher  Wanted 

For  a  first-class  Country  School.     Male  Teacher  preferred. 

Address  L.  A.  Marston, 

Roxbury,  Charles  City  County y  Virginia. 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(Gontinned  from  page  831.) 


187.  Sach  donations  shall  be  irrevocable  by  the  donor  or  his  representatives  ;  bntif 
the  authorities  of  the  University,  within  one  year  after  being  notified  thereof  (which  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  do  immediately  upon  the  making  of  such  deposit 
with  him),  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  treasurer  that  they  decline  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  such  deposit,  the  same,  with  whatever  interest  and  profits  may  have 
accrued  thereon,  shall  thereupon  be  held  subiect  to  the  order  of  such  donor  or 
his  legal  representatives ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  object  for  which  such  donation 
or  deposit  is  intended,  by  the  legal  destruction  of  the  University,  or  by  any  other 
means,  shall  fail,  so  that  the  purpose  of  the  gift,  bequest  or  devise  shall  be  per- 
manently frustrated,  the  whole  fund,  principal  and  interest,  then  unexpended,  as  it 
shall  then  be,  shall  revert  to,  and  be  vested  in,  the  said  donor,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives. 

188.  If  the  donor  shall,  in  such  writing  filed  as  aforesaid,  reserve  to  himself  or 
to  any  other  person  the  power  to  nominate  to  any  professorship,  scholarship,  or  other 
place  or  appointment  in  the  University,  or  to  do  any  other  act  connected  therewith, 
and  he  or  such  other  person  shall  fail  at  any  time  for  six  months  to  make  such  nomi- 
nation in  writing,  or  to  do  such  other  act,  the  board  of  visitors  may  proceed  to  make 
such  appointment,  or  to  do  such  act  at  their  discretion. 

189.  The  state  of  Virginia  is  hereby  constituted  the  trustee  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
due  application  of  all  funds  which  may  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  in  pursuance  of 
this  act.  The  treasurer,  and  the  sureties  in  his  official  bond,  shall  be  liable  for  the 
money  or  other  funds  deposited  as  herein  provided,  and  separate  accounts  of  each 
such  deposit  shall  be  kept  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  state  in  the  same  manner 
as  of  other  public  funds. 

Colleges  and  academies  ;  visitors  or  trustees  to  make  report, 

190.  The  visitors,  trustees,  or  other  body  having  the  government  of  any  college  or 
academy  established  in  this  state,  shall  annually,  before  the  first  day  of  October,  make 
a  report  to  the  second  auditor,  showing  the  condition  of  such  college  or  academy,  the 
state  of  its  funds,  the  amount  of  its  revenue,  and  the  sources  whence  derived,  its 
accommodations  for  and  the  number  of  its  teachers  and  pupils,  its  fees  of  tuition, 
and  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  institution.* 

*  By  act  passed  February  26, 1864,  tbe  Medical  College  of  Yirginia  at  Richmond  waainoorporHted. 
After  the  first  board  of  Tisitors,  when  Tacancies  occur,  the  governor  supplies  the  same,  selecting  the 
Tisltors  fh>m  each  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  state.  The  Tisitors  and  the  ^ulty  are  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  second  auditor,  such  as  is  requirfd  by  this  section,  Acts  1853-4,  p.  26, 
c.  87.  All  such  reports  are  required  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  let  of  October,  annually.  Si>e  Code 
1873,  c.  67,  H^«  ^-  '^^^  "^^^  "  October  "  in  this  section  has  been  substituted  for  the  word  "  Novem- 
ber." The  act  of  1869-60  appropriatee  980,000  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  hospital  or  inflrmary, 
for  extending  the  college  buildings,  and  for  improTerocnt  and  extension  of  the  college  museum :  bat 
the  appropriation  is  not  to  take  effect  until  the  college  shall  oonvey  all  its  property  to  the  literal? 
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191.  If  no  such  report  is  made  from  any  college  or  academy  which  receives  any 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  literary  fund,  or  to  which  any  loan  has  been  made  out 
of  the  said  fund,  the  second  auditor  shall  withhold  (until  the  report  is  made)  the  pay 
ment  of  such  portion  of  the  literary  fund,  or  proceed  to  enforce  payment  of  the  said 
loan. 

Payment  of  interest  on  state  stock  to  colleges\and  seminaries  of  learning, 

192.  The  second  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  upon  the 
public  treasury  in  favor  of  the  proper  authorities  of  any  incorporated  college  or  other 
institution  or  seminary  of  learning,  academies  or  manual  labor  school  in  this  state, 
or  the  trustees  may  hold  obligations  of  this  state  for  any  such  college,  or  other  insti 
tution  or  seminary  of  learning,  academies  or  manual  labor  school,  or  any  department 
thereof,  for  all  interest  which  has  accrued,  or  which  may  hereafter  accrue,  and  as  the 
same  may  fall  due,  upon  all  obligations  of  the  commonwealth,  or  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  company  guaranteed  by  the  commonwealth,  held  by  or  for  said  college 
or  other  institution  or  seminary  of  learning,  academies,  or  manual  labor  school,  or  to 
which  they  may  have  been  entitled  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  so  long  as  they  may  continue  to  hold  the  same :  provided  no  interest  shall 
be  paid  upon  any  bonds,  the  payment  of  which  isYorbMden  by  the  constitution. 

193.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  obligations  of  the  state  known  as 
the  Dawson  fund,  held  by  the  literary  fund  in  trust  for  educational  purposes ;  and 
also  to  the  dividends  on  the  stock  of  the  old  James  River  company,  due  and  payable 
or  which  may  hereafter  become  due  and  payable  by  the  commonwealth  to  such  col- 
lege, or  other  institution  or  seminary  of  learning,  and  held  as  set  forth  in  the  first 
section. 

Scholarships ;  how  established. 

194.  The  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,*  and  the  visitors  or 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  colleges  of  William  and   Mary,f 


ftind,  by  deed  to  be  prepnred  by  the  attorney-Kenernl  and  iipproTed  by  the  goTornor.  Acts  186<M0,  p. 
104.  By  act  passed  February  26, 1866,  (Acts  18f6-6.  c.  S31,  p.  438),  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  repairs  and  Insurance  of  the  public  bnildinxs  l>elonging  to  the  college,  and  for 
replacing  apparatus  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 

By  act  of  1866-6,  c.  130,  p.  224,  amended  t>y  act  of  1871-2,  o.  69,  p.  48,  the  land  scrip  donated  by 
congress  to  the  state  was  directed  to  bn  sold  and  the  proceeds,  by  a  subsequent  act  (1871-3,  c.  234,  p. 
312),  were  appropriated  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, in  the  county  of  Blinb«th  City,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the  Yirginla  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Blacksburg,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery.  These  acts  are  inserted  in  chapter 
77,  Code  of  1873. 

In  1871-2  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  Jefferson  College,  in  the  county  of  Giles ;  required  to  re- 
port its  condition  to  the  Board  of  Kdncation.  Acts  1871-2,  c.  180,  p.  240.  See  also  act  to  incorporate 
Norwood  Collegn.    Acts  1871-2.  c.  208,  p.  270. 

*  The  laws  relating  to  this  institution  are  to  lie  found  in  Code  1873,  c  31.  Those  relating  to  the  Unl- 
Tersity  of  Yirginia,  in  chapter  80,}  1  to  14  inchisfve.  B>  an  act  pessed  April  16, 1870,  (Acts  1860-70, 
c.  51,  p.  62),  the  annuity  to  the  institute  for  the  year  1870  was  made  payabi*-  in  advance.  A  similar 
act  WHS  passed  in  1871  (Acts  1870-71,  c.300,  p  S<>4). 

t  In  1660-61  it  was  directed  that  lapd  be  obtained  for  a  college  (Hen.  SUt..  toI  1,  p  25,  c.  20),  and 
that  a  petition  be  drawn  up  to  the  kins  for  letters  patent— to  gather  the  charity  of  people  in  England 
— (Id,  p.  30,  c  36).  The  governor,  council  of  state,  and  burgesses  severmlly  subscribed  consiHerable 
sums  of  money  and  quantities  of  tobacco ;  and  it  whv  ordered  that  the  c'>mmi»«ioners  of  the  county 
courts  subscribe,  and  that  they  and  the  vestries  of  the  parishes  take  the  subscriptions  of  others.— Id., 
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Hampden  Sidney,'*  Washington^f  Randolph- Macon 4  Henry  and  Emory,  and  Rich- 
mond, may  respectively  establish  scholarships  in  such  institute,  university,  and  colleges 
under  such  regulation  as  they  may  prescribe.} 

Funds  therefor  to  be  invested ;  donations  irrevocable  ;  donor* s  right  to  nominate 

pupils, 

195.  Whenever  any  persons  shall  deposit  in  the  treasury  of  the  state,  or  bequeath 
money  to  be  so  deposited,  or  devise  or  bequeath  property  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
to  deposited,  for  the  benefit  of  such  institute,  university  colleges  and  academy,  to 
such  an  amount  that  the  interest  thereof  will  be  sufficient  to  educate  and  maintain 
thereat  one  or  more  cadets  or  students,  the  said  fund  shall  be  invested  in  state  stock 
in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  institution.  Such  donation  shall  be  irrevo- 
cable, but  the  donor,  or  his  heirs,  or  their  guardian,  if  they  be  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  and  place  in  such  institution  one  or 
more  cadets  or  students,  according  to  the  regulations  aforesaid. 

Profision,  if  donor  fail  to  nominate. 

196.  If  such  donor  or  his  heirs,  or  such  guardian,  shall  fail  for  one  year  to  nomi- 
nate as  aforesaid,  the  said  board  of  visitors,  or  trustees,  may  appropriate  the  income 
of  the  said  fund  to  the  education  and  maintenance  of  indigent  cadets  or  students,  to 
be  selected  by  them  from  the  state  at  large. 

/How  society  of  alumni  may  provide  a  scholarship. 

197.  The  society  of  alumni  of  any  institution  aforesaid  may  provide  for  and  main- 
tain a  scholarship  therein,  by  annual  contributions,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  as  aforesaid. 


87.  Under  a  charter,  bearing  date  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  the  college  wna  established  by  thia  name,  near  the  church  then  standi og  in  Middle  plan- 
tation old  fields. — 8  Hen.  Stat.,  132,  c.  8.  Other  acts  were  afterwards  passed  for  the  better  support  of 
the  college.— 1 1.,  p.  12S,  e.  4 :  toI.  4,  p.  74.  c.  8 ;  p.  148, 0. 1,  {20;  p.  4.ri-«,  c.  16.  {0. 10 ;  yoI.  ft,  p  836,  c.  0 ; 
p.  817,  c.  1,  {  18, ;  vol.  6.  p.  01.  c.  86;  toI  7,  p.  886,  c.  18.  {2;  vol.  8,  p.  886,  c  0.  Under  its  charter, 
the  college  had  a  repreaentative  in  the  general  assembly— Id.,  vol.  7,  p  620,  c  1,  {  27 ;  vol.  8,  p.  817,  c 
1,  2  24.  Tt  was  deprived  of  this  in  1776  by  the  operation  of  the  oonntitntlon  —Id.,  vol.  0,  p.  o5,  c.  4,  {4 ; 
note,  p  114,  art.  6  Arerthe  revolution  there  was  vvsted  in  it  the  land  adjoining  Williamsburg, 
called  the  palace  lands,  and  some  other  property  not  required  for  public  uses  (Id.,  vol.  11,  p.  406,  c.  34, 
{  8) ;  and  for  some  time  there  w<«s  appropriated  to  it  a  sixth  part  of  the  surveyor's  feed  (Id.,  p.  810.  c. 
4,  {  1).  The  reservation  to  the  college  of  a  part  of  the  surveyor's  fees,  as  well  as  that  of  certain  coun- 
ties in  favor  of  Randolph  Academy,  wa«  struck  out  at  tne  revisal  of  1810;  see  1  R.  Cm  P-  824,  note  re- 
cited. The  charter  of  the  college  is  recited  in  the  case  of  Bracken  v  The  OoUege,  8  Gall,  678;  1  Oall- 
161 ;  a  case  involving  the  power  of  the  visitors  to  change  the  schools  and  put  down  professorships. 

*  The  college  of  Hampden  Sydney  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Hay,  178S  See  11  Hen.  Btat.,  272, 
c.  2S,  and  I  Munf.  824. 

t  By  an  act  approved  February  4, 1871  (Acts  1870-7],  c.  64,  p  60  to  02),  tbe  charter  of  Washington 
College  was  modified,  and  the  name  thereof  changed  to  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Sae  also 
Acts  1866-6,  c  328,  p.  483  to  436. 

tBy  act  arpioved  M-crch  29, 1871  (Acts  1870-71,  c  224,  p.  826),  the  sum  of  $110.16  was  reAind'*d  to 
Riodolph-Macoo  Oolieg-t  for  taxes  illegUly  aaseeiied  upon  the  college  property. 

{The  words  "Bethany  an  i  Rector,  and  the  Northwestern  Academy  in  Uirrison  county."  are  omit- 
ted.   These  institatioos  are  now  located  in  West  Virginia. 
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VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE.* 

Name  of  school ;  Us  annuity  for  support, 

198.  The  military  school  established  in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  near  the 
town  of  Lexington,  shall  be  continued  under  the  name  of  "  The  Virginia  Military 
Institute,"  and  for  the  support  of  the  said  school  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  annually  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury."  f 


*  An  act  of  the  8th  of  February,  1816  (Acts  1815-16,  p.  82,  ch.  16),  required  the  ExecntiTe  to  select 
and  purchase  three  proper  situations  for  araeuals;  one  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alleghany,  and 
two  on  the  eastern  side  thereof,  aboTe  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  to  hare  buildings  erected  for  the 
preservation  of  the  arm-i  and  fortiflattions  for  the  defence  of  the  arsenals.  The  Bxecutive  had  a 
discretion  as  to  which  should  be  built  first,  and  that  first  erected  was  to  be  supplied  with  certain 
anus  and  guards  before  another  was  commenced.  See  act  in  Code  of  1810,  p.  03,  ch.  36,  for  regu- 
lating the  militia,  contained  in  g  108  to  113,  and  the  act  of  February,  in6.  Under  those  acts  the 
Leziniicton  arsenal  was  established.  Further  prorlsion  on  the  subject  was  made  by  the  acts  of 
1828-4,  p.  84,  ch.  81,  §  1,  2,  4;  1826-7,  p.  10,  ch.  6,  §  1,  6;  1827-8,  p.  10,  oh.  0;  and  1834-6,  p.  21, 
ch.  21,  g  1  to  4.  By  the  act  of  1828,  so  much  of  the  prerious  acts  as  provided  for  erecting  any 
arsenal,  not  heretofore  erected,  was  repealed. 

On  the  22d  of  March,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  (Seseion  Acts  1885-6,  p.  12,  ch.  12  (for  reorgan- 
izing the  Lexington  arsenal  and  establishing  a  military  school  in  connection  with  Washington 
College.  This  act  was  amended  by  thit  of  1836-7,  p.  20,  ch.  22.  And  the  two  acts  were  amended 
and  reduced  into  one  by  that  of  1830,  p.  17,  ch.  20,  which  has  since  been  amended  by  the  acts  of 
1810-41,  p  66,  ch.  28;  1841-2.  p  21,  ch.  24;  Id.,  p.  22,  ch.  26;  1844-6,  p.  17,  oh.  10,  \  1. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1850  (see  Acti  1840-50,  p.  "lO.  ch.  10),  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  barracks  for  the  cadets ;  an  1  by  act  of  20th  May,  1862,  this  act  was  repealed, 
and  $30,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  An  additional  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
aame  purpose  on  the  1st  March,  1861;  Acts  1868-4,  p.  81,  ch.  42;  and  by  act  of  March  81,  186S 
(see  Acts  1867-8,  p.  116,  oh  162),  $26,000  more  were  appropriated  to  complete  these  buildings, 
enclose  the  grounds  and  procure  a  supply  of  water  for  the  Institute. 

The  act  of  1860-60,  p.  103,  ch.  7,  contains  a  prenmble,  reciting  **  that  the  present  buildings  at 
the  said  Institute  are  insnfflcient  f  >r  the  purposes  of  the  school  as  a  military  organisation,  and 
that  additional  appropriations  are  absolutely  required  to  provide  additional  accommodations  for 
cadets  and  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  that  th^  corps  of  cadets  in  the  course  of  their  regu- 
lar military  education  may  readily  be  employed  to  prepare  such  muoitlons  of  war  as  may  be 
demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  Srate:  and  appropriates  $20,000  **  for  the  erection  of  such  additional 
bnildingM  as  may  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Yisiton  be  demanded  for  giving  efT.-ct  to  the 
purposes  of  th**  act;  the  amount  to  be  drawn  In  tw  >  annual  payments:  one-half  in  1860,  and  the 
other  haU  in  1841.  upon  tbo  order  of  the  Board  of  Vislton  "  The  act  took  eflTect  on  the  28th  of 
Mnrch.  1«60 

By  Joint  resolution  adopted  on  the  8th  of  March.  1856,  the  Governor  was  autborlz-d  to  contract 
with  William  J.  Hnbard  for  a  brons^  cast  of  Qoudon's  statue  of  Washington,  to  be  placed  at  the 
Institute,  and  ten  thousand  dolian  was  appropriated  therefor.  This  stetnte  has  been  erected. 
1866-(»,  p.  201,  Res   No.  VI. 

In  1861,  Acts  1861,  ch.  36,  p.  68,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  BO  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor 
for  the  removal  of  thi  remitins  of  Goneral  Harry  Lee  from  the  cemetery  of  P  M.  Nightingale, 
^.,  in  the  Island  of  Cumb*'rland,  Georgia,  to  the  public  grounds  of  the  Lexington  MiliUry  In- 
Btitat<«,  and  for  er'CtinK  over  them  a  suitable  monument. 

fThis  section  haa  been  altered.  It  read  in  the  edIUm  of  1860  *'the  sum  of  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ten  dollars  utiall  be  annually  paid  out  of  the  pnblle  treasury,  and  in  addition 
ther-'to  flft-en  hundred  dollars  shall  be  annually  piid  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  literary 
fhnd,  as  directed  by  the  fonrth  section  of  the  seventy-ninth  chapter."  and  by  the  13th  section  the 
additional  sum  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  Is  approprlited  annually,  which 
makes  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dolian.  That  Utter  amount  is  omitted  In  the  13th  section. 
By  act  of  lS60-7<>,  ch.  260,  g  67.  p.  417,  the  70th  chapter  Is  repealed,  and  ooD«eqn*'ntiy  the  appro- 
priation of  the  fiftee'i  hundred  dollars,  contained  in  the  fourth  section  is  a1s>>  repealed  In  con- 
sequence of  thli,  an  appropriation  nf  fifteen  thousand  dollars  has  been  regularly  inserted  into  the 
annual  appropriation  law.  which  thus  restores  the  amount  now  inserted  into  the  section.  8eH 
Acts  1870-71,  ch.  307,  p  403;  lf«71-2,  ch.  386,  p  487.  There  have  been  several  act4  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  advance  payment  of  the  annuitv  to  the  Institute  for  several  years,  but  these  laws 
are  omitted  as  temporary.    Acts  lS60-70,ch.  61,  p   62;  1870-71,  ch.  300.  p.  804. 
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*« 
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II 

I  75 

Good  Times, 

II 
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II 

I  85 

The  Sanitarian, 

II 

3  00 

II 

II 

3  10 

The  Teachers'  Institute, 

II 
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II 
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Terms:  ONE   DOLLAR  a  Year,  In  Adyance. 

Address  WM .  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

A^o.  J2Q  IV,  Main  Street^  Richmond,  Va, 
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MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS- 


SONQ  GREETING.—The  newest  book  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Seminaries.  Eighty-two  Part-Songs  of  the  highest  character,  lK>th  in  words,  music, 
exercises,  and  solfeggio^.     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     60  cent^  ;  $6  per  dozen. 

Other  well-known  and  very  successful  books  for  High  Schools,  are  "Welcome 
Chorus,"  W.  S.  Tilden;  "High  Scho>l  Choir,"  Emerson  &  Tilden,  and  "Laurel 
Wreath,"  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  of  each  of  the  three  books,  $1,  or  $g  per  dozen. 
Also  *'  High  School  Book  of  Song,"  Ernst  Leslir,  75  cents,  t)r  $6  per  dozen,  and 
"Public  School  Hymnal,"  by  Irving  Emerson,  40  cents,  or  $3.60  per  dozen. 

CHILDREN'S  SONQS  AND  HOW  TO  SING  THEM.— The  newest 
book  for  Common  Schools.  By  W.  L.  Tom  I  ins.  In  two  editions.  The  School 
Edition  has  voice  parts  only,  and  costs  jocts.,  or  $3  per  doz.  The  Teachers'  Edition 
has  songs  and  accompaniments,  and  costs  75cts.  82  good  songs  for  singers  of  all  ages. 

Other  very  popular  School  Song  Books,  are  Emersun's  "  Song  Bells"  and  Perkins' 
"  Golden  Robin  "  and  "  Whippoorwil,"  each  50  cents,  or  $$  per  dczen. 

GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.  ~A  most  charming  book  for  Primary 
Schools  and  Kindergartens,  with  pictures,  sweet  poeiry,  and  sweeter  music.  E.  U. 
Emerson  &  Gertrude  Swayne.     Thirty  cents,  or  $3  per  dozen. 

MAILED  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   &  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 

¥XURY'S   NEW  GE^RAPHIES. 

Specimen   Copies  of  thcbe  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $1.20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  $10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 
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EWfiPAPER  Abookori00pa«re8. 
jf  imrnrft|\  The  best  bookfo?an 


lA^Wlltff«l%«iiAiaaA  advertiser    to    con- 

ilDVERT18iNfi  '''^^  ^®  ^^  ^'^'I'^^'-i- 

ItcontiiinH  lisiu  of  iiewapapers  and  estiiniites 
of  the  cost  of  advertising.  The  advertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  doDar,  finds  in  it  tht-  in- 
formation he  requires^  while  forhim  who  will 
Invest  one  hundred  thonsand  dollHrsinnd- 
▼ertlsinflr.  a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  requirement,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  80  by  alight  changes  easiiy  arrived  ai  by  cor- 
respondence. 149  editions  have  been  l8«ue«l. 
Sent*  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  Ki  cents. 
Writ©  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO., 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BURKAU. 
(lOSpruoe St. Printing HonseSq.),  Now  Yoru. 
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HOS.  J.  STARKE  &  SOJSS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

FULL  SUPPLY  OF  ALL  THE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

909  Bast  MAIN   STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

f^^  Miscellaneous  and  Religious  Books,  Sunday-School  Supplies  and  Requisites 
always  on  hand.     Orders  promptly  filled. 
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BINGHAM'S 

LATIN 

READER. 


BINGHAM'S 
CJBSAR. 


m  M  UTIH  6BA1HAB. 

McCABE'S  BINGHAM, 
BTST 

PIT.  GORDON  McOABB,  A.  m.^ 

Head   Alaeitei*   oT  tl&e   University'  Sel&ool, 
Petei*sl>ur^,  Va^ 

I^K/IOE.  S1.08, 

On  receipt  of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  examination. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

El.  H.  BTJTLEie;  cte  CO., 


BINGHAM'S 

ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. 


17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


I         OTHIR 
AFPROTSD 
SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TEACHERS,  STUDENTS  AND  GENERAL  READERS  OF 


shoald  send  for  the  general  catalogue  of 

WILLIAH  B.  JENZnrS.  850  Siztli  Ave.,  N.  7. 

His  own  reprints  are  excellent,  cheap,  pare,  interesting  and  pretty;  and  all  good 
for  schools. 


HPT?  A  P  U  T?  D  Q  I  ^""^  ^^^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
X  Jj IjL  \^'  LX  JLj1.\0  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  i 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  6oj.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleoi^raphs,  chromo^,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  uken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
W9-  I.EXINGT01V,  CINCINNATI  AND  LOIJISTIIiliE,  -iM 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 

SOUTHWEST,   WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARL0TTESVILLE,WAYNE8B0R0'.  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOrJISVmL.E    AJST>    CINCINNA.TI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for* 

NHsh¥llle«  Memphis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  ETC 


RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE. 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  ft  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailed   School  Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 

Send  for   Descriptive   Circulars. *iM 
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Llpplncotts's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

A  Complete  Pronouncing  Oasetteer  or  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  World. 

Containing  notices  of  over  125,000  places,  with  recent  and  authentic  informaticn 
respecting  the  Countries,  Islands,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns,  &c.,  in  every 
portion  of  the  globe. 

NEW  EDITION  WITH  SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES,  showing  the  popula- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  world,  based  upon  the  most  recent 
census  returns.  One  volume.  Imperial  octavo.  Embracing  2,680  pages.  Library 
Sheep.    I12.00. 

Supplement  will  be  Sold  Separately.      Bound  in  Sheep,  $2.50. 


Worcester's  School  Dictionaries. 

THE    STANDARD    ON    SPELLING,    PRONUNCIATION,   AND 
DEFINITION. 

These  Dictionaries  contain  more  words  than  any  other  of  similar  grade.  The  only 
Dictionary  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  Adopted  and  used  in 
New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Salem,  and 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throuf^hout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Late  adop- 
tions for  North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 


Lippincott's  New  Science   Series 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Text- Books  on 

AstroDoniy,  Clieiiiistry,  Fliysioloiiy,  anl  Natural  FUlosopIiy. 

Recommended  and  endorsed  by  the  best  educators  and  authorities.  The  series 
consists  of  Sharpless  &  Philips'  Natural  Philosophy,  Sharpless  &  Philips*  Astronomy, 
Cutter's  Comprehensive  Physiology,  Greene's  Chemistry.  These  are  new  books,  not 
revisions. 

LippiNcomlopunR  seweTof  readers. 

"  Cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  as  a  source  of  knowledge." 

Evidence  that  the  Books  Meet  the  Wants  of  Progressive  Educators. 

Adopted  for  use  in  city  of  New  York,  city  of  Philadelphia,  city  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  city  of  Salem,  Mass.,  city  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  city  of  Rockland,  Me., 
city  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  city  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  hundreds  of  towns  throughout  the 
country. 

To  Teachers  or  School  Officials  contemplating  a  change  in  any  of  your  Text- 
Books,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  submitting  copies  for  examination  and  corresponding 
with  you  in  regard  to  their  introduction. 

JI9*  Descriptive  Catalogues  containing  full  lists  of  educational  publications  sent 
to  any  address  on  application.     Address 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Pnblishers, 

7x5  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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McCIUrFZi7'S 

Revised  Readers  and  Speller 

**  Many  series  of  Readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  McGuffey's, 
but  McGuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  The  grading  of  McGuffey's  Readers  has  never  been  surpassed^  nor  has  the 
interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill 
of  '  reading  made  easy,*  McGuffey's  Readers  stand  unrivalled  and  alone." 

Superior  Features  of  MoGufTey's  Revised  Series. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modem  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  G)nsistent  use  of  the  most  familiar  system  of  Diacritical  Marks. 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved.  Script  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  of  each  book  of  the  Series. 

5.  Greater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Matter  than  is  found  in  any  other  Series. 

More  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Illustrations  by  the  best  artists. 

7.  Typography,  Printing  and  Binding  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

Extensive    XJse. 

McGuffey's  Readers  have  at  various  times  been  officially  adopted  or  recommended 
for  use  by  State  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly  one-half  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  in  general  use;  in  several  States  they  are  practically 
in  exclusive  use  in  all  the  schools. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  are  now  officially  adopted  or  authorized  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of 

VIRGINIA,   WEST  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY, 

ARKANSAS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA. 

.    Also  adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 

City  of  Nrw  York,  Olty  of  CincinDatti,  City  of  San  Frandtoot 

City  of  Brooklyn,  Olty  of  S&Int  Loots,  St.  Paal  and  M innaapolia. 

Hoboken,N.J.      .  Portland,  He.  Cfaattenooga,  Tenn.  Gotambna,  0. 

Fatenoo,  N.  J.  Topeka,  Kan.  Atlanta,  Oa.  Sandnsky,  0. 

Calais,  Me.  Hyde  Park,  Man.  Dallas,  Texas.  Davtoo,  O. 

Lewiston,  Me.  Joliet,  111.  OalnesTille,  Tex.  Toledo.  0. 

Bolraqae,  Iowa,  Bi>ringfield,  Dl.  Hurfreesboro,  T«nn.  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 

Burlington,  Iowa.  Charleston,  111.  Horidian,  Miss.  KvansTllle,  Ind. 

Iowa  City.  LeaTenworth,  Ks.  Covington,  Ky.  Tort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Sedalfa,  Mo.  Hutchinson,  Ks.  Lexi acton,  Ky.  Gliarlotte,  Mich. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Los  Angeles,  Gal.  Maysvllle,  Ky.  Sturgis,  Mich. 

BHver  City,  N.  M.  Dnlnth,  Minn.  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

AND  THREH  THOUSAND  OTHEB  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 
Adopted  for  niore  than  One  Thousand  counties  and  Ten  Thousand  Townships  and 

Special  Districts. . 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebra.  Eclectic  United  States  History. 

Sclbctie  School  Geometry.  Eclectic  Primary  History. 

Whitens  New  Arithmetics.  Thalheimer's  Historical  Serin. 

Hanrey*s  Revised  Orammars.  Eclectic  System  of  Drawing, 

Kidd's  New  Slocntion.  Porbriger's  Drawing  Tablets. 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Eloontion.  Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping, 

New  Sclectie  Geographies.  Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hrglene. 

New  Eclectic  Penmanship.-  Etc.,  Etc. 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series 
sent  on  application. 

Tan  Antwerp,  BragK  ^  C:o.,  Publishers,  €tnctnnaU  4l  N.  T. 
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Barnes'  New  Readers. 

■THE  EDUCATIONAL  GEMS  OF  THE  DECADE." 

Now  roady,  and  by  tax  the  most  beautiral  and  pmcUcal  set  of  Sohool  Raaden  ever  placed  opon 
the  edueatioDal  market 

In  point  of  lutdeci'miitier,  gniation,  type,  llluetrAtioaB,  peiper,  binding,  and  in  ererj  other  eiaen- 
tial  feature  which  goee  to  make  up  tbr  vmt  bb8t,  these  books  represant  emphatically  the  tMMVuctvn 
in  school  bo<4i  litemture. 

Teachers  and  School  Offlcera  oontemplatine  a  chance  of  readers,  are  respectfhlly  InTited  to 
dW    8p    • "        "    '      " 


1 


eiami&e  these  superb  Looks  before  deciding.    Speoimea  pages  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  gratia,  to  all 
Teachers  or  School  Offlcers  desiring  to  examina  with  a  view  to  introdnctloa.    S      '    ^ 
paid,  60  cents,  or  the  set  of  five  books  for  $1.60,  to  teachers  for  examination  only. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 


Two-BooK  Couitss,  Present  a  mioimnm  of  theory  with  a  maximum  of  praeCloe;  adopt  the 
shortMt  and  best  methods:  langoage  clear  and  exact. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Complete  Two -Book  Series,  with  latest  data,  beantlfhl  maps,  new  standard  time,  and  $11  other 
"modern  improTements.*'  Also  Jost  oat,  Montelth's  "New  Physical  Geogiapby,"  $1.00,  and  Hon- 
taith's  "  Boys'  and  Girls'  Atlas,*'  60  cts. 

SILLS'  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Practical,  systematic  and  Complete.    UselesB  Terbtage  eliminated.    Sample  copy,  60  cents. 
BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  text-books  ever  issued.  It  is  the  standard  In  Chicago,  St.  Loois, 
Lonisrille,  Hllwwukee,  Detroit,  and  more  than  a  thousand  other  leading  westocn  cities  and  towns. 
Sample  copy,  $1.00. 

BARNES'  BmEP  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

A  Brief  History  of  Andsnt,  Me(Ua)Tal  and  Modem  Peoples,  in  one  v<dame.  The  most  fascinating 
and  complete  General  History  published.    Sample  copy,  $1.60. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

KiDl)nicing  Philosophy,  Phy8loli»gy,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy  and  Botany,  pre- 
sents the  cn>nm  of  the  rMprctive  studies;  and  the  treatitient  of  the  subjects  Is  not  only  practicaJ,  bat 
fresh  and  interesting.    7  vols,    ijample  copy,  $1.00  each' 

STEELE  S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Use  and  KiTects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  and  Nareotica.    Xdtted  and 
endorsed  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  the  United  States.    Sample  copy,  $1.00.    The  same  abridged,  50  cents. 
Mnk  Hunt's  Hygiene  for  Toung  People,  50  cents. 

WORMAN'S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Follows  the  *'  Natural  Method,"  and  InclQdes  German,  French  and  Spanish.  The  Ist  and  id 
German  Books,  1st  and  2d  French  Books,  and  Ist  Spanish  Books  give  the  best  Introduction  to  theas 
languages  that  can  be  had. 

THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 

Comprises  more  than  three  hnndred  pnhHaattoos,  presenting  text-books  adapted  to  OTory  grade  of 
common  school  and  college  classes,  all  of  which  will  be  found  fully  described  in  oar  New  DescrtpliTe 
Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  api«lication.   Correspondence  cordially  iuTitad.   Sample  pages  free.    Addrea 

A,  8.  Barnes  &  Co., 

34  and  36  Madison  St.  Chicago,  |        iii  and  113  William  St.  New  York. 
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QPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS 


ARE  THE  NATIOKAI.  STANDARD. 


Tbrougbont  the  United  Sutes  schools  \rhich  have  attained  the  highest  profi- 
cieocy  in  practical  writing,  withoat  a  special  teacher;  have  used  and  are  using  the 
SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM,  which  includes 

THE  TRACING   COURSE, 

THE  SHORTER  COVRSE, 

COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

Complete  for  Every  Requirement. 

Send  25  cents  for  ••THEORY  QF  SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP." 
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Farther  Hints  to  Teachers. 

The  most  important  of  all  teaching  is  the  instruction  of  young  chil- 
dren in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  The  accuracy  and  profitable- 
ness of  one's  acquaintance  with  any  subject  depends  very  largely 
upon  his  exact  knowledge  of  its  elements.  How  often  have  we  seen 
young  men,  sometimes  of  excellent  powers,  turn  away  in  despair  or 
disgust  from  the  higher  mathematics  or  the  most  valuable  applica- 
tions of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  because  they  never  really  understood 
algebraic  addition  and  subtraction,  or  never  could  conjugate  a  verb 
and  be  sure  they  were  right.  To  unlearn  what  was  once  learned 
wrong,  or  to  begin  again  and  work  patiently  through  the  long  neg- 
lected elements,  is  a  task  of  grave  difficulty,  which  only  the  highest 
class  of  students  will  effectually  accomplish.  How  seldom  does  a 
grown  man  who  spells  badly  succeed  in  thoroughly  correcting  the 
fault.  We  did  once  hear  of  a  young  lady  whose  first  letter  to  her 
sweetheart  had  to  pass  under  her  older  sister's  inspection  for  correc- 
tion of  the  dreadful  spelling,  and  who,  feeling  the  extreme  pressure  of 
the  situation,  went  bravely  to  work  and  in  a  few  months  learned  to 
spell  correctly  ;  but,  having  had  no  means  of  judging,  we  have  always 
felt  skeptical  as  to  the  completeness  of  her  success.  And  besides  the 
fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  "elementary  branches'*  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  all  knowledge,  there  is  something  still  more  important. 
Young  children  in  their  first  years  at  school  form  their  mental  habits 
as  to  all  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  no  habits  whatsoever  are 
harder  to  correct.  They  learn  to  be  accurate  or  inaccurate,  super- 
ficial or  thorough,  honest  in  recitation  or  dishonest,  thoughtful  as  to 
the  nature  and  causes  of  things  or  content  to  recite  lessons  like  a  par- 
rot ;  and  these  good  or  evil  habits  go  with  them  to  gray  hairs  and  the 
grave.  Who  shall  arouse  the  people  of  this  "  enlightened  "  age  and 
country  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  elementary  teaching,  and  to 
select,  respect  and  pay  the  elementary  teacher  accordingly  ?  Here 
is  the  real  difficulty.     Normal  schools  do  something  to  stimulate  the 
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present  teachers ;  but  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  a  better  educated 
generation  shall  become  the  parents  that  the  evil  in  question  will 
begin  to  be  corrected. 

We  respectfully  offer  some  brief  hints  to  elementary  teachers. 

English  spelling  is  the  hardest  to  learn  of  all  civilized  languages, 
and  becoming  harder  for  every  succeeding  generation,  since  pro- 
nunciation is  constantly  changing,  while  the  characters  employed 
stand  fast.     It  is  a  pitiful  bondage  to  which  our  children  are  subjected 
in  acquiring  this  great  mass  of  uncouth  orthography.     But  there  is 
one  consolation,  a  child  that  becomes  a  really  good  speller  of  Eng- 
lish can  learn  anything,  you  may  be  sure,  that  depends  upon  mere 
accurate  observation  and  recollection  of  facts.     This  early  drill  is 
very  encouraging  to  those  who  have  a  natural  turn  of  mind  for  it, 
though  sometimes  very  disheartening  to  others.     It  requires  no  small 
tact  to  give  proper  stimulus  and  encouragement  in  regard  to  it,  and 
yet  not  utterly  repel  or  seriously  dishearten  the  class  of  pupils  who 
can  never  become  accurate  spellers,  and  yet  some  of  whom  may 
prove  quite  intelligent  in  other  respects.     A  teacher  who  never  had 
any  trouble  in  learning  to  spell  will  sometimes  drive  a  sensitive  pupil, 
who  is  otherwise  constituted,  almost  to  desperation.     Yet  it  will  never 
do  to  tell  the  school  that  accuracy  in  spelling  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance ;  so  there  must   come  in  your  tact.     Spelling  should  be 
learned  not  merely  by  vocal  recitation,  but  as  largely  as  possible  by 
writing.     Do  you  not  know,   O  most  accurate  teacher,  that  when 
sometimes  just  a  little  at  a  loss  yourself,  you  only  need  to  write  the 
word  down  in    both  ways,  and    at  once  you   determine  which    is 
right?     Let  that  experience   convince  you   that  we  learn  spelling 
largely  by  the  eye.     With  the  slate  and  the  blackboard  and  the  pleas- 
ant little  juvenile  '*  composition,"  you  may  add  greatly  to  the  result 
of  the  regular  spelling  lessons.     And  in  the  reading  lessons  how  much 
might  be  done  by  marking  certain  words  with  your  pencil  as  the 
pupil  reads  on,  and  then  asking  the  class  to  go  back  and  look  sharply 
at  each  of  those  words.    Many  practical  expedients  will  suggest  them- 
selves from  time  to  time,  if  the  teacher  appreciates  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  and  wishes  to  relieve  and  assist  the  poor  suffering  innocents 
who  are  really  toiling  like  oxen,  badly  yoked  and  up  hill. 

To  read  well  is  among  the  most  charming  of  human  accomplish- 
ments. It  obviously  follows  that  high  excellence  in  that  respect  can- 
not be  universal  or  even  general.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  a  larg^e 
proportion  of  moderately  intelligent  people  could  learn  to  read  agree- 
ably, and  not  a  few  to  read  so  well  as  to  give  very  great  pleasure  to 
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their  friends.  The  requisites  to  good  reading  are  quick  apprehension 
of  the  thought,  ready  sympathy  with  the  sentiment,  correct,  easy 
and  musical  enunciation,  and  for  the  rest  that  subtle  undefined  some- 
thing which  we  call  personal  magnetism,  and  which  acts  in  reading  to 
others  as  it  does  in  oratory.  As  to  this  last  you  can  teach  only  by 
practice,  and  by  your  own  contagious  sympathies.  But  in  all  the 
other  respects  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  instruction.  Two 
things  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  child's  reading  lessons  ; 
the  matter  read  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  it  should 
awaken  a  lively  interest.  The  teacher  may  regard  these  points  in  the 
selection  of  reading  lessons,  and  in  the  way  of  explaining  them,  and 
perhaps  making  them  more  vivid  by  description  or  dramatic  utter- 
ance. It  is  a  great  gain  when  children  can  be  encouraged  to  read 
aloud  at  home,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  proficiency,  but 
because  they  have  something  to  read  that  is  interesting  and  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  family.  And  whether  at  school  or  at  home,  young 
children  are  greatly  benefited  by  reading  in  turn  with  older  people, 
whether  in  dialogues,  or  in  successive  portions  Scripture  or  verses 
of  a  hymn.  Correct  pronunciation  is  certainly  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance,  and  many  teachers  of  good  talents  need  in  this  respect  to 
improve  themselves  as  well  as  their  pupils.  But  let  us  not  be  punctil- 
lious  and  fussy  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  which  there  is  a 
recognizable  difference  of  good  usage.  And  let  the  dictionary  you 
happen  to  use  be  a  servant,  or  at  most  a  friend,  and  not  a  lord  and 
master.  It  may  be  gravely  doubted  whether  any  really  intelligent 
person  should  be  expected  to  pronounce  every  English  word  exactly 
as  it  is  pronounced  in  some  particular  dictionary,  not  even  if  he  made 
the  dictionary  himself  On  not  a  few  points  good  usage  varies,  with 
changes  of  locality  and  with  the  lapse  of  time.  We  can  only  add  upon 
this  point  that  one  who  professes  to  teach  young  children  to  read 
should  mark  well  the  distinction  between  reading  and  that  pestilent 
spouting  which  in  some  schools  is  called  elocution. 

Happy  the  child  whose  teacher  understands  fractions !  A  highly 
intellectual  and  cultivated  woman  of  our  acquaintance  prolonged  a  visit 
for  several  months  in  order  to  teach  her  little  nephew  the  mystery  of 
fractions.  He  attended  a  distinguished  school,  with  several  instruc- 
tors, but  none  of  them  had  made  clear  to  him  the  real  meaning  of 
fractions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  approach  that  antique  mystery  in 
these  lucubrations.  We  had  ourselves  been  teaching  school  more 
than  three  years  before  we  had  the  least  inkling  as  to  what  a  fraction 
means,  and  felt  like  uttering  a  joyful  Eureka  when  good  Professor 
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Courtney  explained  it  at  the  University.  To  this  day  we  know  no 
higher  pleasure  in  the  way  of  instruction  than  to  teach  a  bright  youth 
the  reason  why,  in  dividing  by  a  fraction,  you  must  invert  and  mul- 
tiply. It  is  perhaps  in  teaching  arithmetic  that  the  danger  is  greatest 
of  that  merely  mechanical  instruction  which  is  so  often  observable  in 
large  classes,  and  is  therefore  particularly  to  be  dreaded  in  our  public 
schools.  What  well-known  educator  has  not  been  taken  around  in  a  car- 
riage along  with  other  gentlemen  by  the  energetic  Superintendent  of 
public  schools  in  some  city,  and  expected  to  admire  the  performances 
of  a  crack  class  in  oral  arithmetic,  when  the  operations  betrayed  no 
sign  of  thinking,  but  were  performed  by  dint  of  a  drilling  as  mechani- 
cal as  the  manual  of  arms  ?  A  mechanical  drill  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
or  in  calisthenics,  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  place.  But  school  in- 
struction ought  to  contemplate  something  more  than  mere  practical 
facility  in  the  repetition  of  certain  definite  processes.  Apart  from  the 
supreme  matter  of  mental  development  and  discipline,  the  practical 
processes  of  arithmetical  calculation, — for  example,  in  bank  discount, 
or  in  interest  where  payments  have  been  deferred,  are  so  varied  and 
often  complicated  that  one  must  have  learned  to  think  about  arithmetic, 
or  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  the  work.  The  Greeks  probably  gave 
their  pupils  as  much  mental  discipline  in  teaching  arithmetic  and 
geometry  as  we  do  through  the  calculus  and  celestial  mechanics.  As 
they  had  not  the  so-called  Arabic  (really  Indian)  numerals,  and  re- 
presented numbers  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  simple  processes  of 
multiplication  and  division  required  serious  mental  effort.  These 
readily  become  for  us  an  almost  mechanical  process,  and  geometry 
is  in  many  respects  greatly  simplified.  Yet,  let  us  nowhere  be  satis-* 
fied  with  imparting  the  mere  mastery  of  practical  processes,  but  teach 
pupils  to  think.  The  very  word  man  signifies  thinker^  the  root  being 
akin  to  the  verb  mean  and  the  noun  mind.  Do  not  make  bright  chil- 
dren mere  calculating  machines,  make  them  think.  And  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  a  machine  for  dictation  and  inspection,  but  bring  your 
own  active  mind  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  every  pupil.  Many 
teachers  of  large  classes  find  this  difficult,  of  course,  but  they  must 
strive  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

One  more  article  will  venture  to  offer  hints  as  to  certain  other  sub- 
jects of  elementary  instruction. — Rev.  J.  A.  Broadus,  D,  Z?.,  in 
Religious  Herald, 
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Science  and  the  Glassies. 

[Address  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.] 

Archdeacon  Farrar  was  introduced.  He  is  tall,  of  a  kindly  coun- 
tenance, and  speaks  with  ^reat  eloquence  and  rapidity.  He  said: 
"  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  feel  a  little  confused  at  being  called  upon 
unexpectedly  to  address  an  assembly  like  this.  I  was  under  the 
impression  until  yesterday  that  I  was  to  have  a  familiar  and  perhaps 
pedantic  talk  with  the  students  and  scholars  of  the  University,  and 
not  to  address  the  rank,  fashion  and  beauty  of  Baltimore.  No  one 
can  read  the  reports  and  publications  of  this  institution  without  seeing 
that  it  undertakes  to  teach  the  wide  range  of  sciences.  Successive 
generations  of  American  youth  are  here  to  be  taught  and,  self-governed, 
are  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  law.  God  has  many  bibles  as  well  as  the 
Bible.  He  speaks  through  all  the  branches  of  knowledge — psy- 
chology, mathematics,  history,  law,  art  and  sciences. 

"  In  teaching  the  laws  of  nature  your  professors  are  endeavoring 
to  lead  you  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.  The  exhaustiveness 
of  the  curriculum  is  nothing  less  than  a  distinctive  sign  of  the  time* 
Fifty  years  ago  in  England  no  university  of  a  similar  character  to 
this  existed.  The  exclusive  education  was  in  the  classics  in  a  narrow 
and  pedantic  way.  Boys  were  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
unfathomable — an  ocean  without  bottom  and  without  shores.  It  was 
a  system  by  which  such  boys  as  Parr  grew  up  as  prodigies,  and  such 
boys  as  Humphrey  Davy  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  little  dunces. 
Boys  were  allowed  fo  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  beauties  of 
English  literature,  of  modern  languages,  and  indeed  much  that  is 
best  worth  knowing  in  the  two  languages,  for  which  the  other  branches 
were  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  Many  years  were  spent,  I  may  say,  in 
noi  acquiring  forms  of  the  verbs,  or  in  nol  writing  elegiac  couplets. 
The  Latin  prose,  unless  it  was  made  up  of  mosaics  from  the  ancient 
authors,  would  have  made  Quintilian  gasp,^and  their  Greek  would 
have  made  Athenian  school-boys  laugh.  I  did  endeavor  to  con- 
tribute all  in. my  power  toward  giving  that  system  its  death  blow. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  schoolmaster  boys  were  obliged  to  spend 
their  time  writing  Latin  prose,  and  not  a  single  English  school  had  a 
science  master.  The  universities  were  also  cramped.  At  Cambridge 
mathematics  obtained  recognition,  but  at  Oxford  mathematics  had 
few  adherents.  I  may  speak  of  these  things  because  they  are  matters 
of  the  past,  and  we  have  changed  all  that  and  begun  to  give  attention 
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to  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  I  must  pause  if  I  seem  to  be 
expressing  hostility  to  the  study  of  those  languages.  My  object  was 
to  destroy  the  absolute  autocracy  of  the  classics,  not  to  destroy  the 
study  of  them.  For  in  them  are  enshrined  the  noblest  thoughts 
of  the  noblest  history  of  the  noblest  nations  of  antiquity.  My 
object  then  was  only  to  plead  that  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  should  not  be  exclusive;  now  I  plead  that  it  should  not 
be  excluded.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  thanks  to  the  develop- 
ment of  comparative  philology,  has  become  a  science.  We  are  the 
children,  after  all,  of  the  past,  and  a  comprehension  of  the  laws  of 
nature  must  not  exclude  the  law  of  man,  who  is  part  of  nature. 
The  past  lives  and  tingles  in  every  particle  of  our  body.  The  exclu- 
sive domination  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  due  to  their  inherent  power. 
The  renewal  of  the  study  at  the  Renaissance  let  in  a  flood  of  light 
upon  mankind,  and  their  riches  flowed  in  like  a  vernal  breeze  upon 
the  minds  of  those  cramped  by  scholasticism.  We  can  appreciate 
the  influence  when  we  read  of  Erasmus  studying  by  moonlight  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  a  candle;  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  versatility  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  young  girl,  neglecting 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  to  read  Plato's  "Phaedo.**  Cobden  is 
reported  to  have  said  (I  only  know  it  through  the  newspapers)  that 
a  single  copy  of  the  Times  was  of  more  value  than  the  writings  of 
Thucydides,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  that. 

**  Greek  and  Latin  are  worthy  of  study  if  only  for  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  languages.  They  are  among  the  greatest  instruments 
of  thought,  and  we  cannot  neglect  those  languages  without  damage 
to  ourselves.  Besides  their  beauty  and  grandeur,  they  have  been 
enriched  by  the  grandest  thoughts  of  great  artists.  Greek  was  not 
only  the  language  of  Homer,  of  Hesiod,  of  Plato,  of  Epictetus,  and 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  it  is  the  language  of  revelation ;  the  New 
Testament  was  written  in  Greek  and  the  Old  Testament  was  trans- 
lated into  it.  It  was  the  language  of  the  ancient  fathers;  of  the 
sermons  of  Socrates;  St.  Paul  spoke  it,  and  in  it  St.  Chrysostom 
thundered  his  words.  It  is  also  the  language  of  the  modem  Athenian 
newspapers. 

"  Latin  was  not  only  the  language  of  Virgil,  of  Jerome,  of  Augus- 
tine, but  for  a  long  time  it  was  the  sole  medium  of  communication 
between  European  scholars.  It  was  the  language  of  freedom,  of 
theology  from  Tertullian  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  legislation  from  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  to  those  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Even 
now  it  is  the  means  of  communication   of  strangers  of  different 
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tongues.     By  it  the  great  discoveries  were  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Therefore  you  see  that  these  languages  cover  vast  realms  of  thought. 

'*  Yet  an  immense  service  has  been  wrought  for  modern  education 
by  the  widening  of  the  curriculum.  A  man  may  be  a  perfect  scholar 
in  the  old,  narrow  sense,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  the  sun,  the  gulf 
stream,  the  trade  winds;  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  rains  and  dews, 
of  the  lightning,  the  rainbow,  the  mirage.  This  age  is  peculiarly 
an  age  of  science  and  progress.  In  the  fifteenth  century  was 
Columbus,  in  the  eighteenth  Newton,  but  the  nineteenth  is  of  all 
others  absolutely  unsurpassed.  Our  civilization,  and  especially  in 
this  country,  has  spread  with  almost  indescribable  rapidity.  The 
log  huts  of  the  woodsmen  have  grown  into  cities,  mountains  have 
been  tunnelled,  and  the  virgin  forests  have  resounded  with  the  noise 
of  the  steam  engine.  Everywhere  man  has  left  his  mark.  It  would 
have  been  disgraceful  if  education  was  to  have  been  left  stationary. 

"One  great  reason  for  satisfaction  is  that  the  diversities  of  the 
modern  education  enable  men  of  different  minds  to  follow  their  bent. 
The  minds  of  men  differ  radically.  Some  men,  like  my  friend  the 
late  Dean  Stanley,  are  interested  in  the  nature  and  thought  of  man; 
others  breathe  most  freely  in  regions  of  the  abstract.  Charles 
Darwin  said  that  at  school  he  had  learned  nothing  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  he  had  taught  himself  by  private  experiments  in 
chemistry,  and  when  the  head  master  discovered  him,  instead  of 
encouraging  him  he  reproached  him  before  all  the  form  with  being  a 
**poco  currente^^'  which  he  thought  a  dreadful  name.  St.  Bernard 
is  so  dead  to  outer  impressions  that  he  travels  all  day  along  Lake 
Geneva  and  then  asks  where  the  lake  is,  while  Linneaus  is  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  beauties  of  nature  that  when  he  beholds  a  promontory 
standing  boldly  forth  and  teeming  with  beauty,  he  cannot  help  falling 
upon  his  knees  and  thanking  God  for  such  a  world.  It  is  not  won- 
derful, then,  that  men  of  such  different  minds  despise  each  other.  It 
is  the  scorn  of  men's  mutual  ignorance. 

"  Every  ideal  university  must,  therefore,  have  appliances  for  the 
study  of  the  whole  circle  of  human  sciences.  Let  me  speak  of  the 
immense  delights  of  scientific  study.  God  has  placed  us  in  a  world 
which  he  means  us  to  admire.  There  are  beauties  and  wonders,  and 
God  made  them  all.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the*  difference  of 
degrees  of  happiness  of  a  man  with  a  seeing  eye  and  a  hearing  ear 
and  of  another  who  has  grown  up  blind  and  deaf  to  his  surroundings. 
God  has  given  us  the  instinct  of  beauty,  and  there  is  no  greater 
proof  of  His  being  than  the  fact  that  He  has  placed  around  us  the 
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means  of  £fratifying  those  instincts.  It  is  amazing  to  think  what  the 
world  might  have  learned  by  grasping  the  simplest  facts  around  us. 
But  it  was  only  to  the  mind  of  Newton  that  the  simple  falling  of  an 
apple  suggested  the  great  law  of  gravitation.  To  Watts  the  conden- 
sation of  steam  upon  a  spoon  revealed  the  secret  of  the  steam-engine. 
Galileo,  watching  the  swinging  of  the  great  bronze  lamp  in  the  cath- 
edral at  Pisa  and  measuring  it  by  the  beating  of  his  pulse,  discovered 
the  isocronism  of  the  pendulum.  Huyghens  looked  through  a  piece 
of  iceland  spar  and  put  into  our  hands  a  means  of  reading  the  secrets 
of  the  stars.  All  these  things  may  be  called  accidents,  but  they  are 
accidents  which  happen  only  to  trained  and  observant  minds,  and  I 
think  that  even  now  there  are  other  open  secrets  about  us,  and  that 
the  discoveries  of  modern  times  might  have  been  made  earlier  if 
minds  had  been  properly  trained. 

"  Science  is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  strides.  I  need  but  give 
one  illustration — the  progress  of  the  science  of  electricity.  The 
ancient  Greeks  had  discovered  that  electricity  was  generated  by 
rubbing  a  piece  of  amber.  Consider  the  immense  advance  since 
their  time.  We  know  now  that  lightning  is  nothing  more  than  what 
a  lady  may  brush  from  a  cat's  back  or  from  her  own  hair.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  with  nothing  more  than  a  boy's  kite,  a  piece  of  hempen 
cord,  and  a  key  dashed  to  the  ground  the  majestic  power.  But  what 
an  immense  stride  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  Franklin,  partic- 
ularly in  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable !  Surely  this  great 
progress  is  one  of  the  special  glories  of  science. 

*  *  Let  me  add  a  word  more  as  to  the  beneficence  of  science.  She 
has  not  only  revealed  infinite  time,  infinite  space,  and  infinite  organ- 
ism, but  she  has  been  a  great  archangel,  hovering  beneficently  over 
mankind.  She  economizes  labor,  extends  human  life,  and  extin- 
guishes human  pain.  She  restores  sight  to  the  blind,  mitigates  mad- 
ness, and  tramples  upon  disease.  After  all  these  enormous  services 
she  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  we  congratulate  the  university  devo- 
ting so  much  to  the  subject. 

''Whether  our  education  be  in  the  sciences  or  in  the  languages, 
we  must  set  steadily  before  us  the  one  great  object  we  are  to  obtain. 
Some  wish  to  know  only  to  know;  some  to  be  known,  this  is  vanity; 
some  to  self  their  knowledge,  this  is  base  covetousness;  some  to 
edify,  and  some  to  be  edified.  But  the  great  object  is  to  learn  to  see 
and  know  God  here  and  to  glorify  Him  hereafter.  Our  education  is 
that  we  may  become  profitable  members  of  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity, and  hereafter  to  partake  of  the  glories  of  an  immortal  resur- 
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rection.  Whatever  removes  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  that 
elevates  us  in  the  scale  of  manhood,  and  that  is  the  object  of 
education.  Try  to  be  a  man.  If  I  don't  succeed  in  being  a  man  I 
shall  never  succeed  in  being  anything  else.  Behind  the  clerk,  the 
scholar,  the  man  of  business,  towers  the  man.  It  is  not  right  to 
throw  away  life  in  the  effort  of  getting  the  means  of  living.  The 
truest  form  of  education  is  education  in  righteousness  and  in  the 
essential  truths  of  one  of  the  great  forms  of  religion.  We  have 
bodies,  but  we  are  spirits,  and  education  in  its  highest  function  is 
education  of  the  spirit.  Always  be  faithful  to  God,  to  country,  to 
fellow-men,  and  to  yourselves.  It  is  only  a  religious  education  that 
can  give  us  real  happiness  and  permanent  success." — Baltimore  Sun, 


Items  from  a  Saperintendent's  Note-Book. 
J.  M.  Reed. 

From  notes  taken  during  my  visits  to  schools  last  winter,  I  take 
the  following  concerning  teachers,  which  are  placed  to  their  credit: 

1.  Going  to  school  each  day  in  good  time. 

2.  Having  a  programme  prepared  which  gives  proper  time  for 
preparing  and  reciting  each  lesson ;  also  a  sufficient  number  of 
recitations  for  small  and  large  pupils  during  each  session. 

3.  Keeping  the  school-room  neat  and  clean  and  having  the  stove 
nicely  polished. 

4.  Making  the  school-room  as  attractive  as  possible  by  having 
suitable  pictures  and  mottoes  on  the  walls. 

5.  Having  each  day's  work  carefully  prepared  before  coming  to 
school  so  as  to  be  able  to  hear  recitations  without  a  book  in  hand, 
and  give  the  proper  directions  to  the  pupils  when  the  lesson  is 
assigned. 

6.  Studying  not  only  the  subject  to  be  taught,  but  the  disposition 
of  pupils  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them  also. 

7.  Showing  a  spirit  of  improvement,  by  the  inquiries  made,  the 
educational  journals  read,  and  by  attending  and  taking  part  in  edu- 
cational meetings.  Some  teachers  take,  study,  and  use  three  or  four 
educational  papers,  and  some  have  attended  as  many  as  four  local 
institutes  in  different  places,  without  being  allowed  the  time  during 
the  past  winter. 
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8.  Giving  attention  to  each  pupil  in  school,  and  giving  such 
instruction  as  the  disposition  and  wants  of  each  demand. 

9.  Calling  on  the  dull  pupil  to  recite  as  frequendy  as  the  bright 
one,  if  not  more  frequently. 

10.  Speaking  to  pupils  in  a  pleasant  and  friendly  way,  and  asking 
them  to  do  certain  favors  instead  of  commanding  them  to  do  so. 

11.  Teaching  each  subject  so  thoroughly  that  the  pupil  will  not 
need  to  spend  a  large  part  of  next  term  to  get  as  far  as  he  is  at  the 
close  of  the  present  term. 

12.  Considering  the  comfort  and  health  of  pupils  by  having  the 
house  properly  heated  and  ventilated  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

13.  Calling  and  dismissing  classes  in  an  orderly  way. 

14.  Neither  talking  too  loud  nor  too  much. 

15.  Leading  pupils  to  think  for  themselves  by  putting  subjects  in 
such  an  order  as  to  invite  thought. 

16.  Giving  plenty  and  a  variety  of  employment  to  small  pupils 
when  they  are  not  reciting — such  employment  as  writing  on  slate  or 
paper  from  copy  on  board;  writing  reading  and  spelling  lessons, 
names  of  objects  in  the  school-room,  names  of  objects  of  same  color, 
same  shape,  etc.  In  some  schools  teachers  had  small  pupils  writing 
descriptions  of  pictures  and  objects  ;  and  having  them  re-write  sto- 
ries which  had  been  related  or  read  in  their  hearing. 

17.  Giving  a  pupil  a  chance  to  be  benefited  by  the  corrections 
made  on  him  by  having  him  ''try  again*'  immediately  after  the 
correction  has  been  made. 

18.  Having  pupils  explain  their  work  instead  of  first  reading  the 
figures, 

19.  Training  pupils  to  classify  and  arrange  the  subjects  studied 
that  they  may  be  retained. 

20.  Having  written  reviews  frequently — "  What  a  person  can  write 
out,  that  he  knows.'* 

21.  Giving  each  pupil  a  report  of  his  work  in  the  different  subjects 
at  the  close  of  each  month. 

22.  Assisting  pupils  when  the  lesson  is  assigned,  that  they  will  not 
need  to  go  to  the  teacher  when  she  is  hearing  a  dass  to  ask  her 
"  How  do  you  pronounce  this  word  ?  *' 

23.  Keeping  lessons  fresh  in  mind  by  reviewing  during  each  reci- 
tation. 

24.  Giving  pupils  directions  which  will  assist  them  in  learning  haw 
to  study. 
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25.  Giving  attention  to  pupils  at  noon  and  recess,  and  not  per- 
mitting the  school-room  to  be  used  as  a  play  house. 

26.  Getting  out  of  old  tracks  by  using  such  new  methods  as  are 
based  on  the  true  principles  of  teaching. 

27.  Keeping  pupils  evenly  in  their  work ;  not  having  them  ahead 
in  one  or  two  branches  and  almost,  if  not  entirely,  neglecting  others. 

28.  Requiring  pupils  to  do  neat  work  at  all  times. 

29.  Making  good  use  of  blackboards,  maps,  charts,  etc. 

30.  Keeping  up  the  interest  of  school  to  the  last  day  of  the 
term. 

31.  Giving  directions  to  the  pupils  in  regard  to  how  to  increase 
their  power  of  study. 

32.  Requiring  so  much  of  pupils  that  they  will  not  have  time  for 
talk  or  any  other  disorderly  conduct. 

33.  Not  forgetting  that  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  profession 
depends  as  much  on  their  conduct  when  out  of  school  as  on  their 
teaching  when  in  the  school. 

34.  Having  a  fixed  time  for  commencing  and  ending  each  recita- 
tion, also  a  time  for  the  preparation  of  each  lesson. 

35.  Making  every  effort  possible  to  have  pupils  come  on  time  each 
day  and  be  regular  in  their  attendance. 

36.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  citizens 
of  the  district,  and  having  them  visit  the  school;  giving  them  special 
invitations  to  visit  the  school  on  a  certain  day. 

37.  Many  teachers  prevent  tardiness  by  having  some  very  inter- 
esting subject  at  the  opening  of  school. 

38.  Conducting  recitations  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  each  pupil 
responsible  for  the  whole  lesson. 

39.  Having  something  new  and  interesting  for  each  day's  reci- 
tation. 

40.  Asking  questions  in  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  not  in  the 
order  of  the  class. 

41.  After  the  questions,  naming  the  pupil  who  is  required  to 
answer,  instead  of  questioning  the  class  in  general,  and  having 
answers  from  but  a  few  pupils. 

42.  Requiring  answers  to  questions  to  be  given  in  complete  sen- 
tences. 

43.  Having  the  pupil  rise  to  give  his  answer  when  a  long  answer  is 
required. 

44.  Avoiding  leading  questions  such  as  would  indicate  the  answer 
desired. 
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45.  Not  prompting  pupils,  but  requiring  dear,  unhesitating  answers 
without  assistance. 

46.  Not  allowing  too  many  trials  in  a  recitation. 

47.  Condensing  questions  so  as  to  avoid  using  so  much  time  with 
the  questions  that  there  will  be  but  a  short  time  for  pupils  to  answer. 

48.  In  some  subjects  teachers  have  had  the  pupik  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions with  very  good  results.  This  was  done  without  any  book  in 
the  hand  of  the  pupil,  each  one  asking  two  or  three  questions  on 
the  subject.  Frequently  this  is  a  quick  and  good  way  to  conduct 
reviews. 

49.  Studying  the  "art  of  questioning,'*  so  as  to  be  able  to  ques- 
tion quickly  and  in  a  logical  order,  and  completely  test  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  lead  him  to  study,  think,  thoroughly 
understand  and  explain  the  subject  under  consideration. 

50.  Training  pupils  to  study  quietly,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
pupils  study  with  their  brains,  not  with  their  lips. 

51.  Teaching  their  pupils  to  classify  their  work  and  recite  from 
these  outlines,  thus  saving  time  and  giving  the  pupils  a  valuable 
training. 

52.  Not  permitting  pupils  to  prompt  another  while  he  is  reciting. 

53.  Making  each  class  exercise  include  reciting  and  teaching. 

54.  Having  much  reciting  by  the  topical  method,  that  pupils  may 
have  a  chance  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expression. 

55.  Making  good  use  of  the  encyclopaedia  and  dictionary  in 
schools  which  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  reference  book. — The 
TeacJiers^  Assistant. 


Suggestions  to  Pupils. 

CONCERNING    SCHOOL. 

1.  Attend  quietly  Xxiyour  own  business  at  your  own  desk. 

2.  Be  attentive  and  respond  cheerfully  to  every  school  require- 
ment. 

3.  Move  quietly  and  quickly  through  the  halls  and  in  the  room. 

4.  Recite  promptly  and  pleasantly,  but  do  not  waste  time  by  pre- 
tending to  recite  when  you  know  that  you  do  not  know. 

5.  Avoid  all  things  which  tend  to  disturb  the  school   or  annoy 
others. 

CONCERNING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

I.  Go  to  and  from  school  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disturb  any 
one. 
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2.  Go  directly  home  at  close  of  school. 

3.  Come  to  school  at  the  proper  hour  which  is  at  first  bell,  noi 
earlier, 

4.  Make  no  unnecessary  noise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school- 
house. 

5.  Obey  at  once  the  signals  for  entering  the  schoolhouse. 

CONCERNING  TEACHERS. 

1.  Be  dutiful,  polite,  and  respectful. 

2.  Give  proper  excuses  for  absence  and  tardiness. 

3.  Obey  promptly  and  cheerfully  all  signals. 

4.  Work  with  them  in  what  they  are  doing  for  your  good. 

5.  Help  to  carry  out  all  plans  for  the  good  of  the  school. 

CONCERNING  SCHOOLMATES. 

1.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  all. 

2.  Speak  nothing  but  good  of  others.     If  no  good  can  be  said, 
say  nothing. 

3.  Avoid  tale-bearing. 

4.  Avoid  wasting  time  of  others  by  whispering,  writing  and  pass- 
ing notes  or  otherwise  diverting  their  attention  from  their  work. 

5.  Be  helpful  to  others  in  all  ways. 

6.  Protect  the  weak  and  unfortunate. 

7.  Be  watchful  for  the  little  ones  in  going  to  and  from  school. 

8.  Remember  it  does  not  help  you  ahead  to  pull  others  back. 

CONCERNING  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

1.  Do  not  injure  it. 

2.  Take  as  good  care  in  using  it  as  though  it  belonged  to  your 
parents. 

3.  When  done  using,  put  in  proper  place. 

4.  Keep  your  feet  clean  and  the  floor  about  your  desk  clean. 

5.  Be  careful  to  waste  nothing. 

CONCERNING  YOURSELF. 

1.  Cultivate  promptness,    energy,    patient  industry.      They  are 
worth  more  than  money  or  influence  in  securing  success  in  life. 

2.  Learn  the  value  of  time  and  strive  to  improve  every  portion 
of  it. 
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3.  Be  obedient  to  parents  and  teachers. 

4.  Be  f^enerous  in  spirit  in  dealing  with  others. 

5.  Be  mindful  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 

6.  Be  earnest  in  play  in  the  time  of  play  and  equally  earnest  in 
work  in  the  time  of  work. 

7.  Be  self-reliant. 

8.  Do  the  best  you  can  in  every  work,  knowing  that  it  is  only  our 
best  that  builds  good  character. 

9.  Strive  to  build  up  a  good  character  and  your  reputation  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

10.  Learn  the  laws  of  health  and  obey  them. 

11.  Let  no  day  pass  without  adding  to  your  store  of  knowledge. 

12.  Be  truthful  and  use  the  besi  language  on  all  occasions. 

13.  Remember  there  is  a  thought  of  gendeness  in  the  idea  of  gen- 
ileman, 

14.  Be  clean  in  dress,  person,  habits,  thought,  and  speech. — From 
Report  of  Ypsilanti  Board  of  Education^  Mich, 


The  Oonnty  Institute. 

We  claim  that  there  is  never  a  time  in  the  professional  life  of  a 
teacher  when  it  is  not  his  interest  as  well  as  his  duty  to  attend  the 
county  institute.  The  possible  exception  to  this  might  be  in  the  larger 
cities  where  the  city  institute  takes  its  place.  In  the  smaller  cities  it 
will  not  do  unless  conducted  chiefly  by  foreign  talent,  for  the  teacher 
grows  somewhat  narrow  who  teaches  long  in  one  place,  under  one 
superintendency,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  any  schools  beyond 
those  from  which  she  has  probably  graduated,  and  in  which  she  has 
constantly  taught.  Young  teachers  should  attend  institutes  to  learn 
methods  of  teaching  and  receive  suggestions  as  to  government  from 
those  who  really  have  obtained  some  eminence  in  the  profession  upon 
which  they  are  just  entering.  If  they  are  attentive  and  thoughtful 
they  will  learn  in  one  week  what,  unaided,  they  might  have  taken 
months  to  learn.  And  it  may  be  that  years  would  be  required  before 
that  power  of  generalization  would  be  developed  which  would  lead 
to  the  valuable  theory — drawn  from  practical  work — which  the  insti- 
tute lecturer  carefully  explains. 

The  teacher  of  larger  experience  should  attend  the  institute, 
because  there  is  danger  of  a  cooling  of  his  earlier  enthusiasm.  He 
needs  to  rekindle  it  and  he  can  do  this  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
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instructors  of  the  power  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear.  He 
is  more  in  danger  from  rust  than  the  younger  teacher,  for  the  longer 
one  stays  in  a  rut  the  deeper  it  becomes.  But  grant  that  he  is  that 
valuable  factor  in  a  school  room,  an  enthusiastic,  experienced,  culti- 
vated teacher,  he  still  owes  a  duty  to  his  county  institute.  He  must 
go  there  to  aid,  to  inspire  others.  We  seriously  doubt  whether  one 
can  be  possessed  of  a  generous,  professional  spirit  and  not  long  to 
do  something  for  other  teachers.  He  is  increasing  the  dignity  of  his 
own  profession  whenever  he  elevates  the  individual  workers  in  it. 
By  the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  by  the  hearty  expression  of 
good  will,  which  a  properly  managed  institute  fosters,  there  must  be 
an  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  of  heart  upon  heart,  which  has  its 
reflex  action  in  the  separate  school-rooms  of  the  county. 

In  my  opinion  that  institute  which  will  attract  to  it  these  diverse 
classes,  the  inexperienced  and  the  experienced  teacher,  the  teacher 
of  the  ungraded  and  the  teacher  of  the  graded  school,  the  primary 
and  the  high -school  teacher,  is  the  best.  Here  we  may  be  met  with 
the  objection  that  in  such  an  institute  the  instruction  cannot  be  sys- 
tematic. We  believe  that  the  great  principles  which  underlie  all 
education  are  the  same,  and  that  they  cannot  be  too  frequently  con- 
sidered. More  especial  direction  as  to  their  application  can  be  made 
for  those  whose  need  of  the  assistance  is  greatest.  The  high-school 
teacher  knowing  something  of  that  very  interesting  department, 
primary  instruction,  does  his  own  work  better.  The  primary  teacher 
who  gets  something  of  the  broadening  effect  of  true  high-school 
instruction  has  an  elegant  vision  of  education.  The  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  school  has  often  primary,  secondary,  and  high-school  work 
to  do  and  should,  therefore,  have  a  deep  interest  in  all. 

1  have  read  with  interest  and  carefully  considered  the  articles  sug- 
gesting changes  in  the  county  institute.  Some  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  made,  but  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  great  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  institutes  conducted  according  to  the  old 
plan  of  securing  foreign  talent  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two  noted  edu- 
cators, and  then  devoting  part  of  the  time  to  an  interchange  of  opin- 
ions and  experience  among  the  teachers  of  the  county.  It  will  do 
more  toward  bringing  together  the  different  classes  of  teachers  than 
any  plan  which  overlooks  the  attraction  of  a  leader — an  acknowl- 
edged leader — in  educational  thought.  Superior  men  and  women 
have  done  noble  work  as  instructors  in  our  county  institutes  in  Ohio. 
Perhaps  some  have  received  little  or  no  benefit  from  their  instruction. 

There  have  been  seeds  which  have  not  sprouted,  although  they 
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have  received  the  blessed  sunlight  and  refreshing  showers.  But  those 
who  have  been  cheered,  warmed,  strengthened,  aided  in  mental  and 
spiritual  growth,  must  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  one  source  of 
fruitful  influence. — Margaret  W,  Sutherland,  in  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly.  

renmaDship  and  Bafiiness. 

BY   E.   K.    ISAACS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  many  of  our  young  penmen  do  not  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  they  might,  simply  for  want  of  business  capacity. 
By  business  capacity  is  meant  the  power  to  make  the  shekels  jingle — 
honest  shekels,  however.  In  the  realm  of  the  professions,  this  power 
may  be  said  to  consist  mainly  of  two  elements — first,  genuine  pro- 
fessional ability^  and  second,  ability  to  make  ability  kfiown. 

As  far  as  penmanship  is  concerned,  professional  ability  consists,  of 
course,  in  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  art,  together  with  at  least  a  good 
English  education.  By  a  thorough  mastery  of  penmanship  is  not 
meant  that  the  young  aspirant  must  spend  half  of  his  life  practicing 
until  he  has  acquired  absolute  perfection  before  venturing  out  to  in- 
struct others.  It  means  such  a  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  art  as 
any  intelligent  and  ambitious  person  may  acquire  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  preparation.  No  one  is  perfect  at  the  beginning  of  his  pro- 
fessional work,  but  every  one  who  has  completed  a  course  of  training 
in  any  respectable  institution,  be  it  in  penmanship  or  any  other  line 
of  education,  ought  to  have,  and  should  y^^/ that  he  has  a  solid  foun- 
dation laid,  upon  which  by  the  continued  application  which  con- 
scientious and  faithful  attention  to  his  chosen  profession  requires,  he 
may  eventually  rear  a  magnificent  superstructure. 

Ability  to  make  ability  known — how  queer  this  may  sound  to  some  1 
Yet  do  we  not  see  on  nearly  every  hand  persons  who  have  ample 
abilities,  but  who  have  not  the  ability  to  push  themselves  forward — 
to  make  their  ability  known  ?  This  pushing  ability  may  be  acquired. 
It  is  simply  the  exercise  of  a  recognized  privilege,  and  withal  should 
be  considered  a  moral  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  men. 

There  are  various  ways  of  pushing  one's  business,  but  it  is  well  for 
the  young  person  starting  out  to  load  himself  well  with  a  sense  of 
honor  and  propriety,  lest  he  should  prove  too  light  for  the  cart  he  in- 
tends to  push.  Each  person  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  the  best 
and  proper  methods  for  him  to  adopt  in  working  himself  forward  to 
recognition. —  The  Penman's  Gazette. 
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How  to  Treat  Inattentive  Boys. 

The  means  which  we  employ  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  attention, 
therefore,  should  have  a  due  regard  to  the  natural  differences  of 
temper  and  talents  of  our  pupils.  Inattentive  boys  may  be  ranked 
under  five  classes,  viz :  the  feeble,  the  sluggish,  the  volatile,  the. 
timid,  and  the  quick.  An  observing  teacher  soon  discovers  to 
which  class  any  particular  boy  should  be  referred,  and  knowing  the 
cause  of  inattention,  he  is  able  to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

1.  The  boy  of  feeble  intellect  is  inattentive  because  of  his  inca- 
pacity. He  shows  a  feverish  anxiety  to  understand  what  is  said  to 
him,  and  failing  to  do  so,  he  soon  relaxes  his  attention  and  gives  up 
in  despair.  The  boy*s  dullness  should  never  be  a  subject  of  cen- 
sure, nor  should  he  be  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  hope  of  reward. 
Everything  should  be  made  as  easy  for  him  as  possible,  and  as 
weariness  is  sure  to  follow  any  unusual  stretch  of  attention,  his 
lesson  should  be  short  as  well  as  easy.  Above  all  things  we  should 
be  patient  with  him  and  never  taunt  him  with  the  trouble  which  he 
may  give  us.  By  such  means  the  feeble  boy  may  become  as 
remarkable  for  his  steadiness  and  perseverance  as  he  is  for  his  want 
of  intellectual  power.  Such  boys  not  unfrequently  become  useful 
men.  "  If  the  Creator  has  so  formed  the  mind  of  a  boy  that  he 
must  go  through  life  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  impeded  by  obstruc- 
tions which  others  do  not  feel,  and  depressed  by  discouragements 
which  others  never  know,  his  lot  is  surely  hard  enough  without  having 
you  to  add  to  the  trials  and  sufferings,  which  sarcasm  and  reproach 
from  you  can  heap  upon  him.  Look  over  your  school-room,  there- 
fore, and  wherever  you  find  one  whom  you  perceive  the  Creator  to 
have  endued  with  less  intellectual  power  than  others,  fix  your  eye 
upon  him  with  an  expression  of  kindness  and  sympathy.' ' 

2.  The  sluggish,  lazy  boy  is  inattentive  from  a  want  of  all  mental 
activity.  He  hates  learning  for  the  trouble  which  it  gives  him,  and 
nothing  seems  to  afford  him  so  much  enjoyment  as  lounging  at  his 
ease.  His  intellectual  powers  may  be  originally  good,  but  he  allows 
them  to  rust  away  for  want  of  use.  Here  some  powerful  stimulants 
are  required  to  arouse  him  from  his  mental  torpor  ;  every  motive  to 
exertion  should  be  tried  until  we  hit  upon  the  right  one.  Locke 
divides  sluggish  boys  into  two  species  :  those  who  are  indolent  only 
at  their  books  or  lessons,  and  those  who  are  indolent  in  everything, 
even  at  their  play  ;  the  mental  distemper  in  the  former  case  seems 
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only  local  and  accidental,  whereas  in  the  latter  case  it  is  general  and 
constitutional  ;  the  one,  under  proper  management,  may  be  readily 
cured,  but  the  other  almost  defies  the  power  of  remedy.  The  book- 
saunterer,  as  Locke  would  call  him,  is  generally  the  leader  at  all 
sports  and  games,  and  when  any  daring  act  of  mischief  has  been 
done,  he  is  sure  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  Scott  and  Byron,  as  boys, 
belonged  to  this  class,  since  their  want  of  aptitude  for  learning  was 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  dogmatic  system  under  which  they 
were  taught.  We  should  never  despair  of  a  boy  who  exhibits  great 
energy  of  character  at  his  games,  for  in  a  sluggish  mind  of  this 
kind  we  often  find  the  slumbering  energies  of  a  higher  intellect ;  like 
the  rough  diamond,  it  must  be  cut  and  polished  before  it  can  shine 
with  its  proper  brilliancy  and  loveliness.  The  most  hopeless  dunce 
is  that  boy  in  whom  confirmed  sluggishness  is  combined  with  feeble- 
ness of  intellect. 

3.  The  volatile  boy  is  inattentive  from  his  love  of  novelty.  He  is 
continually  staring  about  him,  he  is  the  first  boy  in  the  class  to  notice 
anything  unusual,  and  his  exclamation  of  surprise  is  generally  the 
key-note  of  a  general  outbreak.  He  is  fond  of  fun  and  is  a  general 
favorite  in  the  school,  for  he  is  neither  feared  nor  envied.  His  dis- 
position to  wander  from  subject  to  subject  prevents  him  from 
becoming  sufficiently  acquainted  with  any.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  tendency  we  should  endeavor  to  fix  his  mind  upon  some  subject 
for  which  he  has  shown  something  like  a  predilection,  by  directing 
his  attention  to  it  again  and  again  until  we  have  succeeded  ;  having 
once  developed  the  faculty  in  relation  to  one  subject,  it  then  becomes 
a  comparatively  easy  task  to  succeed  with  other  subjects.  Examples 
of  application  and  perseverance  should  often  be  held  up  for  his 
imitation  with  a  view  of  giving  a  proper  direction  to  his  ambition 
and  enthusiasm. 

4.  The  timid  boy  is  inattentive  for  want  of  a  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  as  well  as  from  a  want  of  that  implicit  trust  which 
children  generally  repose  in  their  teachers.  The  mischievous  boys 
in  the  school  look  upon  him  as  fair  game  to  be  hunted  down.  He 
sconces  himself  in  the  most  distant  nook  of  the  school  room  and 
looks  forth  from  his  retreat  upon  the  maps,  the  great  card  containing 
the  routine  of  lessons,  the  blackboard  with  all  the  mysterious  chalk 
lines  upon  it,  the  master  with  his  pointer  in  his  left  hand  and  the 
chalk  in  his  right—  he  looks  upon  all  these,  as  well  as  the  other 
school  apparatus  and  appendages,  with  fear  and  trembling.  Poor 
child !    how  can  he  direct  his  attention  to  the  lesson  that  is  being 
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given  by  the  master  who  probably  stands  thundering  forth  his  expo- 
sitions and  demonstrations  as  if  he  were  commanding  a  brigade  of 
artillery?  In  order  to  counteract  this  timidity  he  should  be  treated 
with  gentleness  and  persuasion  ;  he  should  be  encouraged  to  apply 
himself  to  his  work  by  being  shown  that  he  is  quite  able  to  perform 
it :  he  should  never  be  pressed  for  time  ;  he  should  be  shown  that 
patience  and  earnest  attention  can  do  as  much  or  even  more  for  him 
than  quickness  of  intellect,  and  that  to  be  slow  and  sure  is  more  com- 
mendable than  to  be  quick  and  uncertain.  Such  children  are  con- 
firmed in  their  diffidence  when  they  find  that  they  cannot  understand 
or  remember  one-tenth  of  the  knowledge  forced  upon  them  by  an 
injudicious  teacher, 

5.  The  quick,  clever  boy  is  inattentive  from  his  extreme  mental 
activity  and  from  his  excess  of  self-confidence.  He  is  a  great  talker, 
but  a  bad  listener ;  he  readily  attains  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  but  never  attempts  to  penetrate  its  depths  ;  from  the  quick- 
ness of  his  apprehension,  he  cannot  listen  with  patient  attention  to 
the  long  sermonizing  lessons  of  a  slow  teacher,  if  he  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  a  slow  teacher  who  methodically  doles  out  his 
knowledge  by  the  hour ;  at  the  dose  of  such  a  lesson  he  rouses  him- 
self up,  catches  the  few  concluding  remarks,  and  upon  examination, 
appears  to  have  gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  lessons.  The 
powers  of  such  a  boy  should  be  fully  taxed,  and  to  cure  him  of 
his  presumption  and  conceit,  he  should  be  occasionally  puzzled 
with  questions,  not  difficult  in  themselves,  but  requiring  for  their 
solution  those  peculiar  attainments  in  which  he  is  most  deficient. 
Such  boys  rarely,  if  ever,  realize  the  brilliant  expectations  of  their 
friends ;  like  the  very  early  spring  blossoms,  they  soon  wither  and 
die  ;  whereas,  true  genius  is  slow  in  its  growth — the  noblest  trees 
are  latest  in  bearing  fruit,  and  the  largest  animals  are  last  in  arriving 
at  perfection.  Mere  talent  requires  labor  for  its  development,  but 
genius  develops  itself  spontaneously  and  unobtrusively. 

6.  The  boy  of  genius  is  not  inattentive  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  for  he  is  occasionally  capable  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
attention  ;  he  sits  in  a  half  dreaming  mood  watching  for  the  moment 
when  a  subject  suited  to  his  peculiar  taste  shall  present  itself;  to  a 
common  observer  he  appears  dull,  but  it  is  the  dullness  which  pro- 
ceeds from  inward  thought.  His  absence  of  mind  is  often  mistaken  for 
stupidity;  and  his  laconic,  yet  significant,  answers  to  questions  are 
frequently  attributed  to  a  want  of  logical  concatenation  of  ideas;  but 
to  appreciate  him,  we  should  consider  what  he  does  not  say,  not  less 
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than  what  he  actually  does  say.  He  is  a  quiet,  retiring,  reflective, 
strange  boy  ;  nobody  can  understand  him  ;  he  is  always  doing  what 
he  should  not  do,  and  rarely  does  what  he  is  required  to  do ;  he 
talks  when  he  should  be  silent,  and  loses  his  power  of  speech  when 
he  has  to  answer  a  question  ;  nobody  can  understand  him,  because 
nobody  will  understand  him ;  but  all  at  once  he  shows  a  predilection 
for  some  particular  study  ;  nature  at  length  asserts  her  prerogative  ; 
his  winged  spirit  bursts  the  walls  of  its  prison  house  and  mounts  on 
high  into  its  kindred  sphere  of  thought.  Now  everybody  under- 
stands him  ;  everybody  knew  perfectly  well  that  his  wayward  acts 
were  aberrations  of  genius,  and  that  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the 
sovereign  stamp  which  nature  had  impressed  upon  his  brow.  Poor 
boy !  if  you  had  fallen  in  taking  your  ethereal  flight,  what  scorn, 
what  obloquy  would  have  been  yours ! 

It  becomes  the  sacred  duty,  not  less  than  the  high  privilege  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  poor  to  foster  and  protect  the  boy  of  genius, 
struggling  amid  the  pressure  of  indigence  and  persecution.  When 
his  heart  is  about  to  sink  under  the  conflict,  let  him  be  told  of  the 
triumphs  of  those  kindred  spirits  who  have  gone  before  him: 
Thomas  Simpson,  who  studied  mathematics  at  the  loom  ;  Hugh 
Miller,  who  mused  on  geology  when  he  was  hewing  stones  ;  Michael 
Farraday,  who  made  chemical  experiments  when  he  was  a  journey- 
man book-binder ;  Ferguson,  who  watched  the  stars  as  he  tended 
his  flocks  ;  Giflbrd,  who  studied  Latin  when  he  was  making  shoes  ; 
Peter  Nicholson,  who  wrote  his  work  on  carpentry  when  he  was  at 
the  bench ;  Robert  Burns,  who  carolled  his  sweetest  songs  as  he 
followed  the  plough;  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  drew  the  lightning 
from  the  clouds  when  he  kept  a  printer's  shop. —  Ta/f*s  Philosophy 
of  Education, 


Aptitude  for  Teaching. 

I.  What  a  man  having  an  aptitude  for  teaching  may  not  be: 

(i.)  He  may  not  be  a  man  of  great  technical  attainments. 

(2.)  He  may  not  be  a  man  of  comprehensive  mind  or  possessing 

great  reasoning  powers. 

(3.)  He  may  not  be  a  man  of  robust  frame. 

n.  What  a  man  having  a  great  aptitude  for  teaching  must  be: 

(i.)  He  must  have  a  love  for  children,  and  a  knowledge  of  th 

tastes,  habits  and  capabilities. 
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(2.)  He  must  be  a  man  of  fervid  imagination,  and  of  great  enthu- 
siasm, decision,  and  force  of  character. 

(3. )  He  must  be  a  man  of  respectable  general  attainments. 

(4.)  He  must  have  considerable  fluency  of  speech,  and  powers  of 
illustration  and  exposition. 

(5.)  He  must  have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  instruction,  as  a  means 
of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  society. 

(6.)  He  must  be  a  man  of  quick  and  observing  habits,  and  must 
be  in  the  constant  habit  of  reflecting  and  reasoning  upon  the  various 
methods  by  which  knowledge  may  be  committed  to  children. 

Now  as  all  these  qualities,  essential  to  great  aptitude  for  teaching, 
admit  of  cultivation,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing also  admits  of  cultivation  in  the  same  degree.  This  aptitude  for 
teaching,  therefore,  is  no  more  instinctive  or  innate  than  any  of  the 
intellectual  or  moral  faculties  of  our  nature  can  be  said  to  be.— T. 
Tate,  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 


Teaching  Writing. 

The  setting  of  a  good  copy  is  but  a  small  part  of  really  successful 
teaching.  We  have  known  many  really  excellent  teachers  of  writing 
who  could  not  write  a  creditable  copy,  while  upon  the  other  hand  we 
have  known  penmen  who  could  write  a  most  excellent  copy,  yet 
were  utter  failures  as  teachers.  The  former  had  good  judgment,  a 
correct  eye,  and  on  looking  at  a  pupil's  practice,  could  at  once  dis- 
cern wherein  he  had  failed,  and  so  clearly  illustrate  the  fault  and  make 
such  helpful  suggestions  for  its  correction,  as  to  lead  the  pupil  on  to 
success ;  while  the  more  artistic  penman  may  have  acquired  his  excel- 
lence of  writing  by  sheer  force  of  long  practice  from  imitation,  and 
be  entirely  wanting  in  the  sharp  discrimination  that  detects  and  pro- 
perly characterizes  faults,  and  makes  clear  and  telling  suggestions  to 
the  pupil  for  their  correction.  It  is  only  when  the  skill  for  setting  a 
good  copy  is  united  with  a  sharp,  clear  discrimination  that  detects 
faults,  and  a  resource  in  expedients  for  assisting  the  pupil  to  over- 
come them,  that  writing  is  well  and  successfully  taught. — Penman!  s 
Art  Journal, 

WoRKiNGWOMEN  IN  ENGLAND. — There  are  in  England  347 
female  blacksmiths,  who  actually  swing  heavy  hammers,  and  9,138 
women  employed  in  nailmaking,  who  make  nails  for  horseshoes. 
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Ten  thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  women  bind  books, 
and  2,302  assist  in  printing  them. 

In  intellectual  occupations,  women  also  fill  an  important  place,  the 
number  of  teachers  being  123,995 ;  of  missionaries  and  preachers, 
7,162  ;  of  clerks  in  civil  service,  2,260;  of  painters,  1,180;  of  "stu- 
dents/* 1,000,  and  of  engravers,  64. 

There  are  37,910  women  engaged  in  medical  and  surgical  work, 
nursing,  etc.;  452  busy  themselves  in  editing,  compiling  and  writing 
books,  and  130  are  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  photog- 
raphy.— Industrial  South. 


Deadpoints. — The  certificate  is  the  first  deadpoint.  Those  who 
obtain  them  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  more  need  to  study.  A 
second  deadpoint  is  the  failure  of  teachers  to  study  the  principles  under- 
lying the  educational  work.  Another  deadpoint  is  the  avoidance  of 
the  reading  of  professional  works  and  school  journals.  The  know- 
ing when  and  how  to  impart  information  determines  the  success  of 
teachers  and  gives  the  results,  the  standard  by  which  the  people 
measure  school-room  work.  This  logic  of  the  people  is  rigid  and 
the  standard  is  merciless.  But  who  can  censure  them  ?  The  mental 
interests  of  their  children  are  at  stake.  And  teachers  must  avoid 
these  deadpoints,  these  tempting  resting-places,  if  in  the  school- 
room they  would  meet  the  stern,  but  reasonable  demands  of  the 
people. — N,  y.  Independent, 


The  Proverbial  Schoolboy. 


The  proverbial  schoolboy  is  thought  to  know  every  thing ;  and  he  often  knows  a 
great  deal  that  is  highly  original,  and  that  is  known  by  no  one  else.  Those  replies 
to  Mr.  Vamon's  questions  may  be  paralleled  by  various  other  examples  that  are 
equally  founded  upon  fact.  The  inspector  who  objected  to  children  being  taught  to 
read  from  books  in  which  are  such  sentences  as  "  Is  a  cat  a  rat  ?  A  fat  cat  sits  on  a 
sod,  and  nods  at  me  !'*  was  pleased  to  give  a  lesson  on  kindness  to  animals;  and  the 
effort  at  writing  an  essay  on  the  cat  resulted  in  this :  «*  Every  one  has  heard  of 
<  Whittington  and  his  cat.*  It  was  at  the  Theatre  Royal."  While  the  essay  on  the 
horse  was  this:  "The  horse  is  useful  to  take  men  toward  and  away  from  the 
enemy."  By  the  way,  according  to  Mr.  Mundella,  when  a  child  was  asked  by  an 
inspector  to  define  "a  steed,"  and  the  answer  was  **a  horse,"  he  was  told  that  he 
was  wrong,  and  that  a  steed  was  "  a  horse  in  motion."  Perhaps  the  proverbial 
schoolboy  was  not  aware  of  that ! 

When  asked  at  Preston  to  explain  Pope's  line,  '*  Content  to  breathe  his  native  air," 
the  schoolboy  defined  *<  native  air  ''  as  «  the  'air  of  his  own  'ead."    At  Chester,  being 
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asked  to  state  the  reasons  that  made  Magna  Charta  necessary,  he  replied,  somewhat  in- 
coherently, **  The  increasing  deposition  of  succeeding  kings."  In  Sussex,  being 
asked  to  give  an  explanation  of  constant  and  periodical  winds,  he  answered, "  Hur- 
ricanes, gales,  tempests,  and  a  zephyr."  At  Westminster,  being  requested  to  para- 
phrase Macbeth's  <<  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased?"  he  did  so  by 
writing,  "  Doctor,  can  you  fulfil  the  duties  of  your  profession  in  curing  a  woman  who 
is  distracted  ?"  Being  asked,  *«  Where  is  Turin  ?"  he  wrote,  "  Tureen  is  the  Cap- 
pitol  of  Chiner :  the  people  there  lives  in  burds  nests,  and  has  long  tales." 

The  proverbial  schoolboy  might  be  able  to  answer  the  most  puzzling  questions 
given  to  him  by  his  examiner ;  but  the  real  schoolboy  will  often,  in  his  replies,  travel 
beyond  the  region  of  facts,  and  boldly  plunge  into  a  sea  of  speculation.  Three  in- 
stances shall  suffice  in  reference  to  Scripture  knowledge,  and  they  are  all  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Metropolitan  School-Board  pupils  in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
them  by  government  inspectors : — 

"  Who  was  Moses?" — "  He  was  an  Egyptian.  He  lived  in  a  hark  maid  of  bull- 
rushers,  and  he  kept  a  golden  carf  and  wbrshipt  braizen  snakes  and  he  het  nothin  but 
qwhales  and  manner  for  forty  years.  He  was  kort  by  the  air  of  his  ed  while  ridin 
under  a  bow  of  a  tree  and  he  was  killed  by  his  son  Abslon  as  he  was  hanging  from 
the  bow.     His  end  was  peace." 

.  *<  What  do  yon  know  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  ?" — **  He  was  the  father  of  Lot 
and  had  tew  wives.  Wun  was  called  Hismale  and  tother  Haygur.  He  kep  wun  at 
home  and  he  hurried  the  tother  into  the  dessert  where  she  became  a  pillow  of  salt  in 
the  daytime  and  a  pillow  of  fire  at  nite." 

"  Write  an  account  of  the  Good  Samaritan." — "  A  certing  man  went  down  from 
jerslam  and  jerriker  andhe  feld  among  thawns  and  the  thawns  sprang  up  and  choaked 
him :  wareupon  he  gave  tuppins  to  the  hoast  and  said  tak  care  on  him  and  put  him 
on  his  hone  hass.     And  he  past  bye  on  the  bother  side." 

My  remaining  examples  are  culled  from  the  Blue  Book  of  928  pages,  issued  by  the 
Government  Council  of  Education  a  few  years  since ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  authentic.  I  need  not  take  up  space  by  giving  the  questions  to  which  the 
following  replies  were  given  : — 

<*  Solar  time  is  the  time  indicated  by  the  moon." 

'*  The  equator  is  an  imaginary  (?)  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  and 
terminates  both  ways." 

'*The  heavens  that  we  see  are  hollow;  plain  inference  is  that  they  inclose  a 
sphere." 

*'  The  sun  has  an  annual  motion  up  and  down." 

**  Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  partial  from  the  speed  at  which  the  bodies  are 
going." 

"  Solar  eclipses  are  annular  because  of  the  regular  and  uniform  motion  of  the  moon, 
and  when  the  earth's  motion  is  regular  to  correspond  with  it." 

"  The  rotunllity  of  Ihe  earth  is  its  movement." 

"  The  proof  of  its  rotundity  is  vegetation,  how  some  trees  are  slanting  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  ;  again,  when  riding  in  a  train,  trees,  &c.,  appearing  to  go 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  yourself  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  earth  is  round." 

*'  Watch  closely  the  heavenly  bodies  and  we  find  a  belt  of  pale  light  nearly  divid- 
ing the  heavens  into  two  parts ;  the  stars  are  more  numerous  in  this  part ;  reason  — 
the  earth  bulges  out  " 
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These  answers  were  given  by  the  more  advanced  pnpils ;  and— on  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Mundella — such  questions  as  these  were  given  by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to 
small  children  in  Standard  IV.  *<  What  is  the  use  of  fireflies  ?"  «*  What  is  the 
character  of  the  despotism  by  which  India  is  governed  ?"  If  any  answers  were  made 
to  these  questions,  they  have  not  been  recorded.  But — to  wind  up  this  paper — here 
is  a  question,  with  its  answer,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Rev.  G.  Steele,  at  Preston  : — 

**  Describe  the  state  of  England  under  the  Heptarchy." — "  People  had  three  meals 
a  day,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  They  retired  to  rest  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and 
laid  on  a  bed  of  straw.  The  Saxons  were  eminently  social.  When  they  drank,  they 
would  put  their  tumblers  together,  very  often  accompanying  it  with  a  kiss,  and  tell  of 
great  exploits  of  going  to  the  theatres  to  see  the  dancing  bears." 

Here  are  a  few  things  that  would  not  be  known  even  by  the  proverbial  schoolboy ! 
— London  Graphic* 


Wind  Pressure  of  Storms.— During  the  hearing  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  case  for  the  promoters  of  the  Tower  Bridge  over  the  Thames,  Mr.  B. 
Baker,  who  was  called  to  prove  the  stability  of  the  proposed  structure,  gave  evidence 
upon  the  phenomena  of  wind  pressure  as  observed  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  Forth  Bridge.  Mr.  Baker  stated  that,  from  recorded  observa- 
tions in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  extending  over  many  years,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  pressure  at  all  approaching  65  lb.  per  square  foot  can  prevail  over  a  surface 
of  any  magnitude.  He  declared  that  no  such  pressure  has  for  many  years  occurred 
in  the  Thames  Valley ;  instancing,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  the  number  of  large 
gas  holders  scattered  up  and  down  the  river  side.  If  a  hurricane  of  56  lb.  to  the 
square  foot  had  encountered  any  of  these  structures,  Mr.  Baker  believes  they  would 
have  been  doubled  up  and  blown  across  London,  as  they  have  no  power  of  resistance 
to  external  pressure  beyond  the  pressure  of  the  gas  from  within,  which  he  values  at 
not  more  than  18  lb.  per  square  foot. 

If,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  damage  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  jone  by  wind  to 
any  of  the  London  gas  holders  (which  is  a  fact),  it  is  a  demonstration  that  they 
have  never  been  exposed  to  a  heavier  gale  than  one  of  18  lb.  per  square  foot,  or 
thereabouts.  It  is  Mr.  Baker's  experience  at  the  Forth  Bridge  works  that  a  gale 
registering  by  his  improved  instruments  not  more  than  16^  lb.  per  square  foot 
completely  stops  all  ordinary  traffic  on  the  estuary,  preventing  the  running  even  of 
powerful  ferry  boats.  Mr.  Baker  believes  that  this  pressure  is  rarely  exceeded.  He 
declines  to  place  credit  in  ordinary  anemometer  readings,  which  sometimes  show 
extreme  velocities ;  and  he  points  out  that  trains  do  not  cease  running  in  gales  when 
anemometers  will  register  46  lb.  pressure  to  the  foot,  though  a  pressure  of  40  lb.  of 
wind  per  square  foot  on  its  exposed  side  would  certainly  upset  an  ordinary  train. 
Any  street  tramcar  would  likewise  be  turned  over  by  a  wind  pressure  of  only  20  lb. 
per  square  foot.  This  is  a  class  of  accident  that  rarely  happens,,  but  it  is  not 
unexampled. — Scientific  American. 


The  Recession  of  Niagara.— Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  1841  and  1842,  estimated 
the  gradual  recession  of  Niagara  Falls  by  the  undermining  of  its  brink  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  foot  per  annum.     Recent  investigations  of  the  subject  by  a  commission 
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fpr  the  establishment  of  a  State  reservation  at  the  Falls  have,  however,  shown  that 
this  and  other  estimates  are  more  or  less  erroneous.  A  map,  based  on  surveys  of  the 
Falls  made  in  1883  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evershed  for  the  New  York  State  Surveyor,  has 
shown  that  in  the  forty-one  years  ending  1883  the  annual  rate  of  maximum  recession 
has  been  6]/^  feet.  For  the  eight  years  ending  1883  this  rate  is  given  as  \6}i  feet, 
so  that  the  rate  of  recession  has  been  higher  of  late.  These  results  were  obtained 
from  th«,  Canadian  Fall,  while  the  American  Fall  was  found  to  have  receded  at  the 
rate  of  10  inches  per  annum  during  the  forty-one  years  ending  1883.  It  has  been 
shown  by  the  surveys  that  these  two  falls  were  once  united ;  and  that  supposing  the 
rate  of  recession  to  continue,  the  Niagara  gorge  will  be  cut  through  in  some  10,000 
years.  Lyell's  estimate  was  35,000  years.  Of  course  these  attempts  to  calculate  the 
cutting  of  the  entire  gorge,  which  terminates  at  the  heights  near  Lake  Ontario, 
assumes  that  the  hardness  of  the  shale  and  lime  rocks,  volume  of  water,  and  height  of 
the  fall,  continue  much  the  same  as  they  are  now. — Scienitfic  American. 
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DOMESTIC  HYGIENE  AND  SANITARY  INFORMATION,  including  articles 
on  The  Human  Body,  Digestion  and  Nutrition,  The  Causes  of  Disease,  The  Effects 
of  Intemperance,  Food  and  Diet,  Cleanliness  and  Clothing,  Exercise,  Recreation 
and  Training,  The  Home  and  Its  Surroundings,  The  I^evention  of  Infectious 
Diseases,  etc.  By  Geo.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  author  of  Hand-Book  of  Hygiene 
and  Sanitary  Science,  Edited  with  notes  and  additions  by  J.  G.  Richardson,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia :  P. 
Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.     1885.     Price,  |i.oo. 

The  title-page,  given  above,  indicates  very  clearly  the  extent  of  the  discussion  em- 
braced in  the  work  before  us.  The  author  has  presented  a  carefully  prepared,  accu- 
rate, and,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  limited  space  assigned  him,  a  complete  discussion 
of  hygienic  science.  He  has  avoided  technical  terms,  unless  necessary  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thought,  and  has  adapted  his  language  to  the  comprehension  of  non- 
professional readers.  He  gives  less  of  anatomy  and  physiology  than  is  usual  in  such 
works,  but  a  much  more  thorough  treatment  of  hygiene.  It  is  not  only  valuable  as 
a  text-book,  but  is  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  full  of  information  and  sug- 
gestion to  every  class.  It  takes  very  high  rank  among  elementary  works  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

For  sale  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  east  Main  Street. 

ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  QUALI- 
TATIVE. By  James  H.  Shepard,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Ypsilanli  High  School. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1885.     Mailing  price,  ^1.25. 

This  book  is  based  upon  plans  and  methods  that  have  been  in  use  in  the  author's 
laboratory  through  a  series  of  years.  Its  distinguishing  peculiarity  is  its  adaptation 
to  a  method  of  teaching  chemistry  that  the  author  calls  the  scientific  method.  This 
method  contemplates — i.  Didactic  instruction  by  the  teacher;  2,  a  good  text-book, 
and  as  many  books  of  reference  as  possible ;  3,  much  work  by  the  student,  who 
should  keep  a  careful  record  of  all  .work  done,  and  who  should  recite  frequently; 
and  4,  work  by  the  teacher,  either  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  where  the  class  is 
large,  or  personal  directions  to  the  student  when  the  class  is  small.    The  volume  is 
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well  supplied  with  suggestions,  exercises,  and  practical  questions,  and  is  well  suited 
to  secure  for  the  student  valuable  practical  results. 

KINDER-UND  HANSMiERCHEN  DER  GEBRUDER  GRIMM.  Selected  and 
edited  with  English  Notes,  Glossary,  and  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  by  W.  H. 
van  der  Smissen,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  on  German  in  University  College,  Toronto. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1885.     Mailing  price,  85  cents. 

The  author  has  selected  eight  of  the  Tales  of  the  Grimm  brothers,  has  carefully 
edited  them,  and  by  the  edition  of  a  Glossary  and  copious  notes,  adapted  them 
to  the  use  of  beginners  in  German.  More  attention  than  usual  has  been  called  to  the 
construction  of  sentences  in  German,  the  author  believing  that  the  pupil  should  be 
drilled  early  and  often  in  this  branch  of  discipline,  and  should  be  made  to  dissect  and 
analyze  each  sentence  as  he  reads  till  he  is  thoroughly  au  fait  on  this  point.  The 
appendix  contains  full  sets  of  rules  in  the  most  concise  possible  form  for  the  con- 
struction of  German  sentences  and  for  the  declension  of  adjectives. 

THE  UNRIVALLED  COOK-BOOK  AND  HOUSEKEEPER'S  GUIDE.  By 
Mrs.  Washington.     New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.     1885. 

Under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Mrs,  Washington  the  author  presents  to  the  public  a 
collection  of  receipts  that  are  the  accumulations  of  years,  and  have  passed  success- 
fully the  test  of  experience.  Many  of  them  are  new  to  American  housekeepers. 
They  are  collected  from  many  sources,  American,  English,  Scotch,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Russian,  but  the  author  calls  special  attention  to  the  Creole  receipts,  "A 
long  residence  in  foreign  countries,"  says  the  author,  "  has  convinced  the  editor  that 
the  American  cuisine,  where  it  is  good,  is,  as  is  the  American  market,  the  best  in  the 
world.  But  the  very  fact  that  our  native  cuisine  is  so  good  and  our  market  so  super- 
lative *  *  *  *  makes  it  important  to  have  American  cooks  furnished  with  the 
widest  possible  range  of  receipts,  both  American  and  foreign.'*  It  is  believed  that 
The  Unrivalled  Cook-Book  will  form  an  important  addition  to  the  list  of  American 
Cook  Books. 

For  sale  by  Randolph  &  English,  1302  east  Main  Street. 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  INTERMEDIATE 
CLASSES.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Price,  75  cents. 
Specimen  copy  for  examination  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

The  intense  thought  that  is  now  given  to  the  study  of  history — how  to  make  it 
interesting,  how  best  to  present  it,  how  to  impress  its  facts  on  the  mind  of  the  learner — 
causes  every  new  book  to  be  carefully  examined  and  sharply  criticised.  In  paper, 
type,  binding,  illustrations,  and  general  mechanical  qualities,  the  book  before  us  is 
beyond  criticism.  The  author  states  the  central  facts  of  our  history  clearly  and 
simply,  indicates  their  relations,  and  thus  furnishes  the  only  rational  basis  for  a  lasting 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

MANUAL  OF  GYMNASTICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  Boston:  New 
England  Publishing  Co.     Price  40  cents. 

There  is  need  for  a  cheap  and  reasonably  comprehensive  book  on  this  subject. 
Frequent  inquiries  are  made  for  a  manual  that  will  give  necessary  instructions  for  all 
the  exercises  of  this  kind  that  can  be  used  in  the  school -room.  This  little  volume 
seems  to  fill  just  this  place.  Directions  are  given  for  Hand,  Foot,  Body,  Arm,  and 
Shoulder  Movements ;  Wand,  Dumb-bell,  and  Ring  exercises,  and  many  miscella- 
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neous  movements,  with  the  music  suited  for  their  practice.     Teachers  desiring  a  guide 
on  this  subject  will,  we  think,  find  here  all  they  will  probably  need. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  By  G.  C.  Fisher.  Boston :  New  Eng- 
land  Publishing  Co.     Price  30  cents. 

A  little  book  of  thirty-eight  pages  in  reference  to  the  Geography  of  North  and 
South  America.  Of  it  the  author  in  his  Preface  says :  "  it  is  designed  not  only  as  an 
outline  of  work  for  the  teacher,  but  as  a  concise  text  book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupil.  It  contains  all  the  political  and  descriptive  geography  a  pupil  should 
be  required  to  commit  to  memory.  It  is  a  cut-down  of  the  large  geographies,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  used  in  connection  with  it  as  a  reading  and  reference  book." 

DRILL  LISTS  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.  A  companion  book  to  "  Out- 
lines of  United  States  History."  By  R.  Heber  Holbrook,  Vice-President  National 
Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Lebanon,  Ohio:  C.  K.  Hamilton  &  Co. 
1885.     Price  25  cents. 

A  directive  synopsis  of  United  States  History.  The  author  pursues  what  he  calls 
the  longiiudinal  method — teaching  facts  in  their  relations — instead  of  the  transverse 
method,  or  teaching  the  facts  of  a  given  period — facts  that  have  little  reference  to 
one  another  except  that  they  occur  within  the  time  chosen. 

Arthur  Hinds,  3  W.  3d  St.,  New  York,  has  just  issued  a  pretty  edition,  in  paper, 
of  Washington  Irving's  well-known  story  of  Bip  Van  fVinkU. 

LARS;  A  PASTORAL  OF  NORWAY.  By  Bayard  Taylor,  with  Notes  and  a 
Biographical  Sketch,  is  the  latest  addition  (No.  16),  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston,  to  their  excellent  Riverside  Literature  Series.     Price  15  cents. 

THE  ELOCUTIONIST'S  ANNUAL.  No.  13.  New  and  Popular  Readings, 
Recitations,  Declamations,  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  &c.  Philadelphia:  National 
School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.     Price  30  cents. 

A  welcome  addition  to  the  volumes  of  chaste  and  valuable  selections  already  pub« 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  this  school. 

For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  St. 

LESSONS  ON  PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS  for  Grammar  School  Children.  By  S. 
F.  and  C.  W.  F.     Second  Edition.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1885. 

This  little  volume  contains  much  valuable  information  on  subjects  of  every-day 
importance,  and  it  is  presented  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  understood  by  children  of  the 
grammar  schools.  The  following  subjects  are  discussed :  What  is  Barter  ?  What 
is  Money  ?  How  did  Paper  come  to  be  used  in  place  of  Coin  ?  What  are  Green- 
backs? What  is  irredeemable  Paper  Money  ?  and  what  are  Bluebacks?  What  are 
United  States  Bonds  ?  What  is  a  Tax  ?  High  and  Low  Taxes.  What  is  a  Corpo- 
ration ?     What  is  a  Strike  ?     Debt  and  Saving.     What  are  Savings  Banks  ? 

The  difficulty  of  devising  and  conducting  suitable  opening  exercises  in  public 
schools  has  been  increased  of  late  years  by  the  growing  opposition  to  Bible  reading 
or  direct  religious  instruction  in  schools  supported  by  general  taxation.  Among  the 
methods  employed  by  conscientious  teachers,  who  respect  this  feeling,  and  yet  realize 
their  responsibilty  for  the  moral  training  of  their  pupils,  is  the  encouraging  of  pupils 
to  learn  and  repeat  before  the  school,  at  the  morning  hour,  brief  quotations  that  teach 
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important  moral  leuons  in  languai^e  that  is  noble  and  yet  not  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  children.  Any  teacher  who  has  tried  this  plan  will  know  that  the  first 
difficulty  is  that  the  children  have  no  access  to  suitable  quotations.  A  little  manuad, 
to  meet  this  especial  need,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Colegrove  Book  Company,  of 
Chicago.  It  is  entitled  Seed  Thoughts  for  the  Growing  Life,  and  contains  sixty- 
four  pages  of  selections,  about  half  from  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  and  the  rest 
from  various  sources.  The  compiler.  Miss  Mary  £.  Burt  is  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  has  prepared  the  collection  primarily  for  use  in  her 
own  school-room.     Price,  20  cents,  postpaid. 


EDITORIAL  FABAa&AFHS. 

The  New  Minister  to  Spain.—  The  appointment  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  as 
Minister  to  Spain  by  President  Cleveland,  seems  to  have  met  with  almost  universal 
approval,  not  only  from  his  political  associates,  but  from  some  of  the  staunchest  of 
his  political  opponents.  No  man,  probably,  had  a  broader  influence  in  this  country 
than  Dr.  Curry.  Bom  and  reared  in  the  South,  he  thoroughly  understood  her  wants, 
sympathized  in  her  feelings,  and  had  the  confidence  and  love  of  her  people.  As  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  the  noble  benefaction  of  a  Northern  man, 
he  was  brought  into  cooperation  with  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  North, 
and  by  his  courtesy,  good  judgment,  and  practical  wisdom,  secured  their  confidence 
and  respect.  By  a  profound  study  of  constitutional  law,  and  of  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, by  his  large  experience  as  a  legislator — in  the  Legislature  of  Alabama,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States — and  by  a 
constant  study  of  all  questions  relating  to  international  comity,  Dr.  Curry  has  pre- 
pared himself  amply  for  discharging  the  duties  of  this  important  foreign  mission.  The 
cause  of  education  in  Virginia  and  the  South  will  deeply  feel  his  temporary  loss. 
Education  is  a  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  special  study.  He  has  studied  it 
profoundly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian,  the  statesman,  and  the  practical 
educator.  Among  his  earliest  acts  as  a  law-maker  were  plans  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education,  and  the  wisdom  and  skill  shown  in  his  management  of  the  Peabody  Fund 
are  but  the  outcome  of  his  broad  study  of  the  subject.  Few  men  touched  so  many 
interests  of  our  country — civil,  religious,  and  educational — as  Dr.  Curry.  His  place 
will  be  hard  to  fill.  While  we  extend  to  him  our  heartiest  congratulations,  they  are 
mingled  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  are  deprived  of  his  aid  and  counsel. 

We  append  a  few  extracts  as  indicative  of  the  estimate  in  which  he  is  held : 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sad  at  President  Cleveland's  appointment 
of  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  as  Minister  to  Spain.  There  is  no  man  in  Virginia  or  the 
South  whom  the  religious  element  of  the  country  can  so  poorly  afford  to  lose.  He  is 
honored  and  beloved  by  all  classes  of  good  people  of  all  sects  and  denominations. 
As  an  educator  in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  we  do  not  know  his  equal.  The  col- 
ored people  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the  whites,  have  learned  to  trust  him  as  a  true 
and  tried  friend  to  their  race.  We  do  not  see  how  the  place  he  holds  in  various 
lines  of  work  is  to  be  filled  by  any  living  man.  Dr.  Curry  will  carry  with  him  on 
his  new  mission  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  Southern  people.  In  honoring  this  great 
representative  Southerner,  the  President  has  honored  the  whole  Sunny  South. — Reli- 
gious Herald, 
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We  announce  this  morning  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  that  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry^  LL.  D.,  has  been  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 

The  President  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better  selection.  Certainly  he  could 
have  made  none  that  would  have  pleased  a  greater  number  of  the  best  peopU  in 
the  United  States.  Owing  to  his  services  in  Congress  and  as  General  Agent  of  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund,  and  to  other  circumstances  which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  mention,  Dr.  Curry's  abilities  are  known  to  more  persons  than  are  those  of  any 
other  public  man  in  the  Union;  and  all  who  know  the  man  will  approve  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Dr.  Curry  is  apparently  in  the  prime  of  life,  though  really  not  much  under  sixty 
years  of  age;  and  his  intellectual  powers  seem  never  to  have  ceased  growing  in 
strength.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  was  then  pronounced  by  Horace  Greeley  to  be  among  the  most  promising, 
if  not  the  most  promising,  of  all  the  young  and  rising  statesmen  in  the  South-;  and 
this  at  a  time  when  Southern  statesmanship  was  at  high  water  mark,  and  Southern 
statesmen,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  ruled  the  whole  land. 

Dr.  Curry  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  student.  He  is  a  profound  constitutional 
lawyer,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  is  one 
of  the  finest  orators  in  America,  is  a  ripe  scholar,  and,  withal,  one  of  the  most  unas- 
suming of  men.  His  versatility  of  talents  amounts  to  genius ;  and  yet  we  may  say 
that  he  is  peculiarly  equipped  for  the  special  duties  which  he  has  been  selected  to 
perform.  Having  profound  respect  for  other  people's  opinions,  knowing  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  possessing  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
arguments  addressed  to  his  understanding  whatever  his  previous  inclinations  may 
have  been,  familiar  with  international  law  as  also  with  the  laws  of  his  own  country, 
self-poised,  anxious  to  be  just  to  all  persons  and  consequently  to  all  nations,  he  can- 
not but  be  a  successful  diplomatist. 

In  the  name,  then,  of  Alabama,  his  native  State ;  of  Virginia,  his  adopted  State ; 
of  the  South,  and  of  the  united  States,  we  return  thanks  to  President  Cleveland  for 
the  honor  he  has  conferred  upon  a  man  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  if  of  any  statesman 
living,  that  he  is  absolutely  **  without  fear  and  without  reproach." 

"  He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

— Richmond  Dispatch. 

Had  Mr.  Cleveland  searched  the  country  over  he  could  not  have  found  a  gentle- 
man better  qualified  in  every  way  to  serve  our  government  in  Spain  than  Dr.  Curry ; 
for  the  new  Ambassador  is  not  only  a  man  of  culture ;  he  is  not  only  a  man  of  broad 
experience  in  statecraft ;  he  is  not  only  a  high  type  of  the  American  citizen,  but  he 
is  a  man  of  singular  tact  and  prudence,  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  fearless  defender  of 
American  institutions. —  The  State. 

— We  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  our  readers  for  the  late  appearance  of  this 
number  of  the  Journal.  Circumstances  over  which  we  had  no  control  caused  its 
publication  to  be  deferred  from  day  to  day  till  this  late  date  was  reached.  We  can 
confidently  promise  improvement  for  the  future  and  hope  soon  to  issue  our  paper  on 
the  first  of  each  month. 

— State  Teachers*  Association. — At  a  meeting  held  during  the  Peabody 
Normal  at  Staunton  a  State  Teachers'  Associatian  was  organized  by  electing  the  fol 
lowing  officers :  Superintendent  H.  S.  Roller,  of  Augusta,  President ;  Superinten- 
dent E.  T.  Broylcs,  of  Page,  Vice-President ;  G.  W.  Hoenshel,  of  Frederick,  Rec- 
ording Secretary ;  M.  W.  Bucher,  of  Augusta,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  W.  B.  Carr, 
of  Loudoun,  Treasurer.  The  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting  will  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Notes. 

The  Massachusktts  Tbachbrs'  Association,  1885.— The4ist  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  27th  and  28th,  at  the  Girls'  High  School, 
West  Newton  Street,  Boston.  President,  Ray  Greene  Huling,  Fitchburg.  Secretary, 
J.  W.  MacDonald,  Stoneharo.  Presidents  of  Sections — Primary,  Hon.  John  W. 
Dickinson,  Newton ;  Grammar,  Edwin  T.  Home,  Boston ;  High,  Alfred  S.  Roe, 
Worcester. 

Among  attractive  books  for  the  Christmas  season  published  by  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  will 
be  a  low  priced  and  handsome  volume  entitled  '*  Christmas  Songs." 

Exlucators,  who  believe  in  the  value  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  will  welcome  Miss 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggins  "  Kindergarten  Chimes,"  recently  published.  Its  hundred  pages 
contain  eighty-seven  pretty  and  beautiful  songs,  admirably  suited  to  this  system. 

The  senior  partner  in  the  great  publishing  house  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  (Mr. 
Oliver  Ditson),  has  recently  celebrated  his  seventy -fourth  birthday.  The  foundations 
of  this  house  were  laid  in  1835,  and  Mr.  Ditson,  who  has  been  identi6ed  with  its 
growth  from  the  beginning,  takes  as  active  an  interest  in  its  affairs  as  ever.  He  is  a 
rare  example  of  the  physical  and  mental  vigor  which  may  accompany  the  closest  ap- 
plication to  business. 

The  current  number  of  The  University  (24th  October)  contains  a  second  timely  and 
original  paper  on  Elective  Studies  and  National  Culture,  by  Professor  George  H.  Howi- 
son,  of  the  University  of  California.  The  Professor  institutes  a  full  comparison  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  German  educational  systems,  and  shows  beyond  dispute 
that  of  true  university  education  this  country  has  scarcely  more  than  a  single  instance, 
our  so-called  universities  really  corresponding  to  the  German  secondary  schools.  The 
University  Company,  Chicago.     ^2.50  per  annum. 

Gen.  Beauregard  has  arranged  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  the  War  between  the 
States  for  the  North  American  Review,  beginning  with  January,  1886.  i.  The 
Shiloh  Campaign.  2.  The  Defence  of  Charleston.  3.  Drury's  Bluff  Campaign, 
and  4.  The  Defence  of  Petersburg. 


Poblishers'  Notes. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  for  publication  October,  26th,  "  Shepard's 
Elements  of  Descriptive  and  Qualitative  Inorganic  Chemistry.'*  A  text-book  for 
beginners.  The  distinctive  features  are :  Experimental  and  Inductive  methods :  the 
union  of  Descriptive  and  Qualitative  Chemistry,  thus  allowing  these  kindred 
branches  to  supplement  and  illustrate  each  other ;  a  practical  course  of  Laboratory 
Work  illustrating  the  general  principles  of  the  science  and  their  application ;  a  fair 
presentation  of  chemical  theories,  and  a  conciseness  confining  the  work  to  the 
required  limits. 

The  November  number  of  the  Southern  Bivouac  will  contain  an  exceedingly 
graphic  article  detailing  the  movements  of  I-ee's  Army  from  the  time  he  crossed 
the  Potomac  to  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.     The  writer,  William  H. 
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Swallow,  was  formerly  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. He  presents  some  new  facts  concerning  the  orders  under  which  General 
Stuart  was  marching,  and  contends  that  Lee's  original  plan  was  to  march  direct  to 
Harrisburg,  where  the  army  was  to  be  concentrated,  and  it  was  with  this  understand- 
ing that  Stuart  separated  from  his  main  army  and  moved  through  Hanover  towards 
Carlisle. 

The  Teachers*  Institute  and  the  Practical  Teacher  have  united,  and  are  to  be 
published  hereafter  under  the  combined  name :  Teacher^''  Institute  and  Practical 
Teacher,  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Col.  Parker  was  moved  to  this 
step  by  the  fact  that  by  joining,  far  more  might  be  accomplished  for  education. 
Col.  Parker  is  to  continue  the  series  of  lessons  that  began  in  the  Practical  Teacher, 
In  fact,  there  is  to  be  a  number  of  pages  edited  exclusively  by  him,  he  having  been 
secured  as  editor  thereof.  This  combination  will  be  found  in  the  path  of  educational 
progress. 

Tate^s  Philosophy  of  Education,  announced  some  time  since,  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  is  now  on  the  press.  It  has  been  carefully  revised  and  annotated 
by  £.  E.  Sheib,  of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School.  The  Reading  Circles  of 
Illinois  and  Minnesota  have  already  adopted  it. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce  for  early  publication  Bibliography 
of  Church  History,  by  John  A.  Fisher.     Price  25  cents. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  publish  soon  Wentworth's  Series  of  Mathemat- 
ics,  embracing  IVentworth  6^  Reed^s  First  Steps  in  Numbers,  Price:  Teachers' 
edition,  90  cents ;  Pupils'  edition,  30  cents;  and  IVentworth* s  Grammar  School 
^fi^^m^/u-.  Introduction  price,  75  cents;  Scott* s  Talisman,  taxied  by  Dwight  Hoi- 
brook,  in  the  series  of  Classics  for  Children ;  Introduction  to  the  Language  and 
Verse  of  Homer,  by  Prof.  T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale,  price,  by  mail,  65  cents  Bac* 
chantes  of  Euripides  {Bcckwith),  and  Thucydides,!  (Morris),  VI  (White);  A  Hand- 
booh  of  Poetics,  by  F.  B.  Gummere,  Ph.  D.,  price,  by  mail,  ^i.io. 

October  Treasure- Trove  displays  some  original  and  interesting  features.  Among 
those  specially  interesting  is  an  article  by  Superintendent  W.  J.  Ballard  relating  to 
physical  exercise  for  young  people,  entitled  "The  H.  H.  C." ;  "An  Interesting 
Family,"  by  Mary  E.  Tousey ;  '*  Stories  from  History,"  by  Irving  J.  Roemer;  "  Lives 
of  Great  Men,"  by  Hazel  Shepard  ;  and  "  Birds  and  their  Habits,"  by  S.  C.  Wheat. 
A  strong  short  story,  *«Tom,"  by  J.  L.  Harbour;  «<  What  is  a  Failure,"  by  Wolstan 
Dixey;  and  the  page  of  select  recitations  and  department  for  "The  Little  Ones," 
greatly  adds  to  the  value  of  the  magazine,  which  is  at  once  entertaining  and  helpful. 
In  the  November  number  of  Treasure^  Trove  begins  a  series  of  historical  stories  by 
Prof.  John  Monteith,  formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Missouri. 
These  are  very  spicy  and  entertaining.  The  magazine  is  illustrated  and  has  36  pages. 
The  price  is  only  one  dollar  a  year.     Published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York. 

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number  has  been  recently  adopted  in  the  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Important  changes  will  be  made  in  Lippincot(*s  Magazine  with  the  issue  for  Jan- 
uary, 1886. 
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The  Magazines. 

CONTENTS  OP  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  Ootober—rrontlspieco:  ''Friends  or  Foc«r"  War  with  the 
Little  R«d«kii  a;  An  Aoimal  Painter,  picture;  A  Oardea  of  Giria,  oecond  story — Pefgsy's  Oarden,OeUa 
Tbaiter  illustrated ;  Jingles,  illustrated;  The  Oriffln  and  the  Minor  Canon,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  three 
illustmtions ;  October,  Terses,  full-page  illuotration ;  His  One  Fault  (concluded),  J.  T  Trowbridge; 
The  Wise  Old  Man.  Terses,  illustrated;  The  Knowing  Little  Fish,  Tera*s,  illustrated;  Honey-Hunters, 
illustrated:  When  Mamma  was  a  Little  Girl;  Historic  Oirls,  IV,  Pulcheria  of  Constantinople;  The 
Brownies  at  School,  poem,  Palmer  Cox,  illustrated ;  How  Science  Won  the  Game;  From  Bach  to  Wag- 
ner, YII,  Mendelssohn;  Answered  Riddle,  Jingles;  Driven  Back  to  Eden  (concluded),  E.  P.  Roe; 
Teaching  Tabby  and  the  Kittens,  Picture;  Those  Clever  are«^ks.  with  diagrams  and  illnstratioos;  The 
Race.  poem,  illustrated  ;  Among  the  Lawmakers  chapter  XXVI ;  The  Circus  Clown's  Dream,  Tersea, 
ftall-pige  Illustration  and  tail-piece;  Jack-in-tbe-Pulpit,  illustrated;  For  Very  Little  Folk,  The  Patient 
Oat,  illustrated,  full-page  illustration. 

THE  OCTOBER  CENTURY.  In  the  October  Century,  the  space  ccmmonly  taken  up  with  the  War 
Series  has  been  d-voted  to  articles  and  illustrations  relating  in  a  timely  and  important  «ay  to  the  life 
and  services  of  General  Grant  "  Riverside  Park,"  the  reating-plNce  of  General  Grant,  is  the  sntject 
o(  a  paper  by  W.  A.  Stiles,  which  is  illustrated  with  several  drawings.  Other  illustrated  articles  are 
Lieutenant  Schwatka's  second  and  concluding  paper  on  bis  explorations  in  Alaska.  Mrs.  Lixxie  W. 
Champney's  description  of  "The  Haunts  of  American  Artists,*'  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
country  studios,  and  Mr.  Howell's  "Tuscan  Cities,"  illustrated  with  numerous  etchings  by  Penneli. 
A  portrait  of  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  the  f<imons  editor  of  the  **  Springfield  Republican,"  is  the 
frontispiece  of  the  number.  His  career  is  described  by  George  8.  Merriam,  in  a  paper  entitled  **  A 
Study  in  Independent  Journalism." 

THE  SOUTHERN  BIVOUAC  for  October  begins  with  the  second  article  on  Ante-Bellom  Charleston, 
by  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  This  paper  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  William  Oil- 
more  Simms,  and  is  accompanied  with  portraits  of  L^are,  Simms,  and  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  and  a 
Tiew  of  Simms'  residence,  "  Woodlands."  The  most  interesting  war  paper  in  this  issue, and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  has  appeared  anywhere.  Is  the  correspondenr  e  between  General  Braxton  Bragg 
and  his  commanders  after  his  retreat  from  Murfreesboro.  General  Bragg  was  criticised  for  making 
the  retrcHt  after  that  t>attle  instead  of  advancing,  and  in  order  to  jusUfv  himself  ho  requested  his  sub- 
ordinates to  state,  in  reply  to  his  letter,  if  they  bad  not,  every  one  of  them,  recommended  the  retreat. 
In  addition,  he  desired  also  to  know  if  he  still  had  the  confidence  of  his  army.  This  letter,  with  the 
replies,  is  contained  in  the  October  Bivouac. 

The  October  number  of  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  contains  twenty-three  articles  by  as 
many  different  com ribntors— among  whom  areau  English  Cardinal,  an  American  Admiral,  two  Ameri- 
can MiJo^Generals,  two  American  ex-Mlnlsters  to  European  Courts,  an  American  Artist,  a  N.  Y. 
Assemblyman,  an  ex-United  States  Senator,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  an  ex-Governor  of  New  York, 
two  distinguished  American  Men  of  Letters,  and  a  fkmous  American  Financier. — Manning,  Ammen, 
Ben.  Butler,  Fits  John  Porter,  Kllhu  B.  Washburne,  Wm  Waldorf  Astor,  (his  first  spp«arance  in  liter- 
ature), J.  B.  Bust{s,of  Louisiana,  Wm  R.  Grace,  of  New  York,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Horatio  Seymour, 
£.  P.  Whipple,  Charles  T.  Congdon,  Dorman  B  Eaton,  and  some  oth-  rs  less  known.  There  is  also  a 
▼ery  characteristic  private  letter  from  General  Grant  to  his  father,  written  from  Milliken's  Bend,  Just 
a  few  days  before  he  started  in  the  Vicksburg  Campaign.    It  is  contributed  by  Col.  Fred  Grant 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY— Contento  for  October:  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfsroof  Science, 
I.  The  Doctrine  of  Comets,  by  A.  D.  White;  The  White  Ant,  a  theory,  illustrated  ;  The  Early  Study 
of  Plants,  by  Elisa  A.  Youmans;  On  the  Solar  Corona;  The  Relations  of  Railway  Managers  and  Em- 
ployees, conclude  1;  Tommasi-Crudeli  on  Malarious  Countries  and  their  Reclamation;  The  Energy  of 
Li  e  Evolution  and  how  it  has  Acted,  by  Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope,  illustrated  ;  "The  Metapbysical  So- 
ciety," a  reminiscence;  A  Study  of  Recent  Earthquakes;  The  Trading  Rat;  Tissue-Selection  in  the 
Genesis  of  Disease;  Sketch  of  Professor  H.  A.  Newton,  with  portrait:  Editor's  Table,  Official  Science 
at  Washington ;  Literary  Notices ;  Popular  Miscellany ;  Nutes. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  October.  Contents:  The  Pilncces  Cassamassima,  Book  first,  IV- 
VII,  Henry  James ;  The  first  Abb6  Galant;  Taciu,  J.  B.  Kenyou:  Childhood  in  English  Liteiature 
and  Art,  II,  Horace  £.  Scudder;  A  Country  Gentleman,  XXX-XXXIII.  M.  0.  W.  Oliphant;  The 
First  Guest,  Helen  Gray  Cone;  The  Ogre  of  Ha  Ha  Bay.  Octave  Thanet;  The  New  Portfolio,  XIX- 
XXI,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  "Upon  the  Tree-Top,''  Olive  Thome  Miller;  On  Horseback,  IV. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner ;  Recent  American  Fiction ;  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman ;  The  Congo  Free 
SUte;  The  Contributors'  Club;  Books  of  the  Month. 

Our  paper  is  issued  at  so  late  a  date  that  all  the  November  magazines  have  come  to  hand  with  fiill 
and  interesting  tables  of  contents.  Thk  Ckntdrt,  Thi  ATLAMtio,  LippivooTf '8  Maqazirb,  Tbb  Nosth 
Amkrican  Rxvikw,  Thk  Bouthk&n  Bivouac,  Ths  Populae  Science  Mohthlt,  St.  Niobolab,  Oxtb 
Little  Onk  and  the  Ndbsxet. 

/ 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  R.  FARR,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor. 

[Th«  Journal  i»  taU  to  every  Onmfy  Buperintendent  and  JHsMot  OUrk,  and  MMt  he  earifiitty 
preserved  by  t?iem  ae  fmblic  property/  and  transmitted  to  their  sueeeasors  in  qfice.^ 


Oomparative  Statements. 

The  annual  reports  for  year  ending  July  31st,  1885,  have  all  been 
received  except  Franklin  county,  and  tables  one  and  two  have  been 
published,  from  these  we  make  the  following  comparison  with  last 
year's  statistics: 

SCHOOLS— NUMBER  OPENED. 

1884.             1885.  Increase. 

White 4»477             4,658  181 

Colored 1,873             i>9i7  44 

6,350             6,575  225 
Average  number  months  taught,  5.92. 

PUPILS   ENROLLED. 

1884.               1885.  Increase. 

White 184,720          194,235  9,515 

Colored 103,310          109,108  5,798 

288,030          303,343  15,3^3 

NUMBER  IN  DAILY  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

1884.               1885.  Increase. 

White 106,907          115,624  8,717 

Colored 56,462            60,845  4,383 

163,369          176,469  i3»ioo 

NUMBER   STUDYING   HIGHER   BRANCHES. 

1884.               1885.  Increase. 

White 7,250              8,222  972 

Colored 1,024              ^,342  318 

8,274             9*564  1.290 
8 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION  ENROLLED. 

1884.  1885.  Increase. 

White 56  62  6 

Colored 43  45  2 


49.5 


53-5 


TEACHERS. 

1884.  1885. 

White  males 2,362  2,441 

White  females 2,421  2,491 

4783  4.932 

1884.  1885. 

Colored  males 885  910 

Colored  females 703  751 

1,588  1,661 

1884.  1885. 

Grand  total 6,371  6,593 

AVERAGE  MONTHLY   SALARIES. 

1884.  1885. 

Males 30.32  31.00 

Females 26.39  26.88 


Increase. 

79 
70 

149 


Increase. 

25 

48 

73 

Increase. 
222 


OeDSQS  of  Sohool  Children. 

We  regret  to  say  that  quite  a  number  of  our  superintendents  have 
failed  to  send  in  the  report  of  the  school  census  for  their  counties. 
We  need  the  work  at  once  and  trust  the  delinquents  will  forward  it 
immediately.  The  following  counties  are  still  out :  Bath,  Bland, 
Cumberland,  Dickenson,  .Franklin,  Giles,  Goochland,  Greensville, 
Highland,  Lancaster,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Lynchburg  city,  Nanse- 
mond,  Northumberland,  Page  and  Rockingham. 
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Northi  Oentrali  and  Sooth  Amerioan  Exposition. 

This  Exposition  will  open  November  loth,  at  New  Orleans,  and 
Virginia  will  be  represented  in  the  Educational  Department  with  a 
full  line  of  exhibits  of  the  work  done  in  our  Public  Free  Schools. 
We  have  endeavored  to  make  a  creditable  showing  of  our  school 
work,  and  believe  it  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
State. 


The  School  Apportionment* 


The  superintendents  of  Bland,.  Fluvanna,  Franklin,  Giles,  Lunen- 
burg, Russell  and  Richmond  counties  have  not  yet  filed  the  certifi- 
cate required  by  section  104  of  School  Law,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  apportionment  of  school  money  made  to  these  counties  Septem- 
ber I  St,  has  not  been  paid.  The  money  is  ready  and  so  soon  as  the 
above  superintendents  comply  with  circular  478,  the  Second  Auditor 
will  be  instructed  to  allow  the  apportionment  to  be  drawn. 


Opening  of  the  Schools. 


From  reports  received  from  the  superintendents  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  schools  for  the  present  scholastic  year  have  opened 
auspiciously,  and  if  the  revenue  is  not  diminished  we  may  expect  an- 
other prosperous  year. 


Oorreotion. 

By  request  of  Hon.  E.  S.  Stearns,  Chancellor  State  Normal 
School,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  we  would  state  that  Mr.  John  A.  Dunford 
graduated  at  that  Institution  in  May,  1881.  The  record,  as  pub- 
lished in  last  Journal,  states  that  Mr.  Dunford  left  May,  1881, 
and  does  the  young  man  injustice,  as  he  graduated  at  that  time. 
We  take  pleasure  in  making  the  correction. 
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(Oontlnaad  from  page  425.) 


Board  of  visiiori ;  their  mutHngs ;  vacancies  supplied;  their  pay, 

199.  The  board  of  visitors  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  is  hereby  declared 
Tacant.  And  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  immediately  npon 
the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  appoint  a  new  board  of  visitors  for  the  institute,  which 
shall  consist  of  nine  members,  three  of  wh4a  shall  be  selected  from  the  division  of 
the'state  in  which  the  institute  is  situated,  and  two  from  each  of  the  other  three  grand 
divisions  of  the  state.  The  term  of  office  for  the  board  of  visitors  shall  be  four  years, 
commencing  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two.  Five  members  of  said 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  They  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  cor- 
poration, and  as  such  may  sue  and  be  sued  for  any  cause  or  matter  which  has  hereto- 
fore rnrisen,  as  well  as  for  any  cause  or  matter  that  may  hereafter  arise. 

200.  The  board*of  visitors  appointed  under  this  act  shall  meet  at  the  institute  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable,  and  proceed  to  reorganize  said  institute  as  the  board  may  deem  right 
and  proper.  They  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and  officers,  and  may  re- 
move at  will  any  officer  who  shall  be  appointed  under  this  act,  for  good  and  sufficient 
cause ;  but  no^order  to  remove  a  professor  shall  be  made  without  the  concurrence 
therein  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  visitors ;  and  the  board  shall  forthwith 
communicate  to  the  governor  a  full  statement  of  the  reason  on  which  the  removal 
was  made. 

201.  The  board,  after  the  first  meeting  under  this  act,  shall  meet  at  the  institution, 
or  other  places  than  the  institute,  when  in  their  opinion  it  shall  be  necessary  to  do  so. 
A  meeting  shall  be  held  annually  at  such  time  as  may  be  designated  for  their  annual 
meeting  in  their  last  resolution  on  the  subject.  A  meeting  may  also  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  adjutant -general  or  superintendent  of  the  institute,  when  either  may 
deem  it  advisable.     And  the  board  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

202.  Any  vacancy  in  the  board  of  visitors  shall  be  communicated  by  the  adjutant- 
general  to  the  governor,  who  shall  forthwith  supply  the  same. 

203.  Such  reasonable  expenses  as  the  visitors  may  incur  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  shall  be  allowed  by  the  governor  and  paid  by  warrant  on  the  treasury. 

Power  to  make  by  laws, 

204.  The  board  may  make  by-laws  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  state,  for  their  own  government  and  the  management  of  the  affisirs  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  may,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  such  business  as  in  its  opinion  can 
be  properly  transacted  by  a  less  number  than  the  majority,  authorize  not  less  than 
four  members  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  arsenal  and  Us  grounds  vested  in  institute, 

205.  The  arsenal  and  all  its  grounds  and  buildings  shall  be  considered  as  belong- 
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ing  to  the  institution,  and  the  board  shall  cause  the  same,  and  all  the  arms  and  other 
property  therein,  or  belonging  thereto,  to  be  guarded  and  preserved. 

Power  to  borrow  money  and  secure  its  payment. 

206.  Whereas  the  library,  apparatus,  and  most  of  the  buildings  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four; 
and  whereas,  the  authorities  of  said  institute,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  said  loss, 
have  contracted  a  debt  which  will  soon  become  payable ;  and  whereas,  it  is  desira- 
ble, so  as  not  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  said  institute,  that  the  payment  of  the 
said  debt  should  be  deferred,  therefore  the  said  Virginia  Military  Institute,  by  its 
board  of  visitors,  is  hereby  authbrized  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  and  issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  therefor ;  said  certificates  being  in  sums 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  any  multiple  thereof,  payable  to  bearer,  redeemable  in 
twenty  years,  or  in  not  less  than  five  years,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and 
bearing  interest  not  exceeding  eight  per  centum  per  annum:  provided  that  the 
amount  realized  from  said  bonds  be  used  and  appropriated  solely  to  the  reduction  of 
the  existing  debt,  which  has  been  contracted  in  pursuance  of  law,  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute. 

For  the  relief  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 

207.  The  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  shall  pay  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  annually,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  for  the  period  of  six  years  from  .the 
passage  of  thb  act,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated : 
provided,  however,  that  upon  the  payment  of  each  of  the  said  several  sums,  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  shall  deliver  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  sinking  fund  the  bonds  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  for  said  several  sums 
as  they  may  be  paid  to  him,  bearing  six  per  centum  interest,  payable  annually,  and 
secured  by  mortgage  upon  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
and  made  payable  twenty-five  years  from  their  respective  dates — the  said  bonds  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  annual  interest,  as  paid,  to  be  in- 
vested by  the  said  commissioners  as  they  are  now  required  by  law  to  invest  receipts 
on  account  of  said  fund :  provided,  further,  that  if  the  claim  now  before  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  compensation  for  damages  by  the  federal  army  in  the 
year  1864,  be  allowed,  the  money  now  asked  for  shall  be  returned  with  interest. 

208.  The  title  to  all  property  now  held  by  the  commonwealth,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  said  Virginia  Military  Institute,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  vested  in  the  corporation 
known  as  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  for  the  purposes  only  of  this  act. 

209.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  bonds  herein  authorized  to 
be  issued,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Virginia  Military  Institute  to  convey,  by  trust 
deed,  mortgage,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  board  of  visitors  may  prescribe,  all 
the  real  estate  held  by  or  vested  in  said  corporations. 

Amount  to  be  expended  annually  for  repairs, 

210.  They  may  expend  annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  in 
erecting,  altering,  or  repairing  buildings,  so  as  to  have  such  as  may  be  suitable  and 
proper  for  the  military  school. 
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Treasurer  of  tki  InsHhUe;  his  aimual  report, 

211.  The  board  shidl  annually  appoint  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  give  bond  with  suffi- 
cient sureties  in  the  penalty  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  payable  to  the  common- 
wealth, conditioned  for  the  performlmce  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  bond  being 
approved  by  the  board  and  entered  at  large  on  its  journal,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
auditor  of  public  accounts  and  remain  filed  in  his  office. 

212.  The  treasurer  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  in  each 
year,  make  a  detailed  report  of  his  accounts  to  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  by 
them  reported  to  the  general  assembly.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  cause  a  careful 
examination  of  his  accounts  and  a  full  settlement  thereof  to  be  made  at  least  once  a 
year.* 

H&w  professors  are  appointed  and  removed  ;  their  salaries. 

213.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  appoint  professors  to  give  instruction  in  military 
science,  and  in  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

• 
GOVERNOR  TO  COMMISSION  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  VIRGINIA 
MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

214.  The  officers  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
military  organization  of  the  state,  subject  to  orders  of  the  governor ;  and  the  gover- 
nor is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  commissions  to  the  professors,  assistant  profes- 
sors, and  other  officers,  according  to  the  rank  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  Such  commissions  shall  confer  no  rank  in  the  militia, 
nor  entitle  any  person  holding  the  same  to  any  pay  or  emolument  by  reason  thereof. 

ADMISSION  OF  PAY  AND  STATE  CADETS;  THEIR  NUMBER, 
INSTRUCTION,  AND  SERVICE. 

215.  They  shall  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which  cadets  may  be  admitted,  their 
number,  the  course  of  their  instruction,  the  nature  of  their  service,  and  the  duration 
thereof,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  years.  All  so  admitted 
shall  make  full  compensation,  except  such  as  are  provided  for  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

216.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  admit  as  state  cadets,  free  of  charge  for  board  and 
tuition,  upon  evidence  of  fair  moral  character,  not  less  than  fifty  young  men,  in  lien 
of  the  number  now  required,  who  shall  be  not  less  than  sixteen  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  each  of  the  senatorial  districts 
as  at  present  constituted.  Whenever  a  vacancy  has  occurred,  or  is  likely  to  occur, 
due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  making  the  appointment  to  supply  the  vacancy 

•  The  word  "  edncatkm  '*  haa  b«en  loMrted  in  lien  of  the  words  **  Ittormnr  fbod,"  becanse  thn  board 
of  the  literarr  fund  has  t>«en  aboliahed  by  the  repeal  of  the  70th  chapter  of  the  eode  of  18<M),  and  the 
Board  of  Sdncation  has  been  ivTeated  with  its  powers  aod  rights.  Aets  1M9-T0,  e.  2M.  {  ST,  p.  417,  and 
same  chapter,  {  1,  p.  492. 
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shall  be  given.     If,  after  such  notice,  no  suitable  person  shall  apply  from  any  district, 
the  vacancy  may  be  supplied  from  the  state  at  large.* 

Power  to  make  arrangements  with  Washington  and  Lee  University, 

217.  The  board  may  enter  into  arrangement  with  the  trustees  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  by  which  the  cadets  at  the  military  school  and  the  students  at  the 
University  may  respectively  be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  instruction  provided  at 
either  place.f 

How  commissioned  officer  of  the  militia  may  become  a  student, 

218.  Any  commissioned  officer  of  the  militia  of  this  state  may  become  a  student  at 
the  institute  for  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  ten  months,  and  receive  instruction 
in  any  or  all  the  departments  of  military  science  taught  therein  without  being  required 
to  pay  any  fee  or  charge  for  tuition. 

Cadets  to  be  guards  of  institute, 

219.  The  cadets  shall  be  a  military^  corps  under  the  command  of  the  superintendent, 
and  constitute  the  guard  of  the  institution. 

Duty  of  superintendent  as  to  arms  ;  annual  report  to  cutjutant-general, 

220.  The  superintendent  shall  from  time  to  time  inspect  the  arms  at  the  arsenal ; 
cause  the  same  to  be  kept  safe  and  clean ;  give  receipt  for  such  arms  as  may  be 
brought  there  to  be  deposited,  and  obey  such  orders  for  the  delivery  of  arms  there- 
from as  he  may  receive  from  the  governor  as  directed  by  the  twenty-fifth  chapter. 

221.  The  superintendent  shall  annually,  by  the  first  day  of  October,  make  a  return 
to  the  adjutant-general,  showing  the  names  and  number  of  the  officers  and  cadets  at 
the  institute,  distinguishing  those  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  and 
showing  also  the  public  arms,  ordnance,  equipments,  and  accoutrements  at  the  arsenal, 
and  under  the  charge  of  the  said  corps. 

How  degree  of  graduate  is  conferred, 

211,  The  governor  of  the  state  and  the  board  of  visitors  and  faculty  of  the  insti- 
tute may  confer  the  degree  of  graduate  upon  any  cadet  found  qualified  to  receive  it, 
after  examination  upon  all  the  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  of  literature 
taught  at  the  institute. 


*Tbe  worda  **ftnd  for  the  parpoae  of  providing  a  fund  for  th«  support  of  the  state  cadets  herein 
required  to  be  admitted,  the  arlditional  sum  of  Ats  thousand  seTeo  hundred  and  ninety  dollars 
is  hereby  appropriated  annually,  and  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  issue  his  warrant  or  warrants  on  the  treasury  for  the  same  in  the  manner  that  other 
warrants  to  the  said  Institute  bsTe  been  heretofore  issued,"  hare  been  omitted  for  the  reason  giren  in 
the  dote  to  section  196.    See  note  to  \  195 

fTbe  words  "Washington  and  Lee  UniTerslty"  haTe  been  substituted  for  **  Washington  College," 
the  name  of  the  college  baring  been  changed.— Acts  1870-71,  o.  64,  p.  61. 
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OBLIGATION  OF  CADET  TO  ACT  AS  TEACHER. 

223.  Every  cadet  who,  since  the  eighth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  has  been  or  hereafter  shall  be  received  on  state  account,  and  shall  have  re- 
mained in  the  institution  during  the  period  of  two  years  or  more,  shall  act  in  the 
capacity  of  teacher  in  some  school  within  this  state  for  two  years  after  leaving  the 
institution,  unless  excused  by  the  board  of  visitors ;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  deprive  such  cadet  of  any  of  the  compensation  which  he  may  be  able 
to  obtain  for  teaching. 

Annua/  inspection  and  report  of  xfisUors, 

224.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  annually  inspect  the  public  arms  and  other  property 
at  the  arsenal,  and  make  a  report  of  their  condition,  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
school  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  general  assembly. 

Ifow  tHusiciam  are  enlisted  and  paid,^ 

225.  The  superintendent  may  enlist  musicians  for  service  on  that  post,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  annual  appropriation  heretofore  provided. 

Power  to  condemn  la$ids  and  springs. 

226.  To  enable  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  to  procure  a  supply  of  water  for  the 
institute,  it  shall  have  authority  to  acquire  such  springs,  lands  and  rights  of  way  as 
may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifty-six  of  this  edition  of 
the  Code. 


*  The  22d  and  28d  MctloDi  of  thi«  chapter,  Oode  of  1860,  have  bsea  omitted  beoaoae  the  2ad  eecCion 
Is  repealed  by  Acta  1866-7,  p.  795,  0.  37.  It  prorided  for  beetowinfc  mtlltary  oommtieionB  npoo  the 
offlcen  of  the  Inttltute.  And  the  28d  lectloD,  relatiTe  to  the  enltotment  in  the  poblio  guard  of  a  eer- 
geant  to  wrve  as  ordnance  and  qoartermaeter-eergeaDt  at  the  instltate,  and  to  be  allowed  the  mne 
pay  as  other  eoldlen  of  the  guard  are  paid,  cannot  be  ezecated  becaoae  the  poblio  guard  haa  been 
aboliehed. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
AND  THE  BLIND.* 


InstUtUion  incorporated ;  its  powers. 

227.  The  asylum  established  <*for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the 
blind,"  by  the  act  of  the  thirty- first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  shall  be  continued,  and  the  visitors  thereof  shall  be  a  corporation  by  the 
name  of  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  be  invested  with 
all  the  rights  and  powers  now  vested  in  the  corporation  created  by  the  said  act,  «nd 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  general  assembly. 

Appointment  of  visitors ;  their  term  of  office ;  president  of  board, 

228.  The  governor  shall  annually  appoint  seven  persons  as  visitors  of  said  institu- 
tion, who  shall  be  a  board  for  the  government  thereof.  Their  term  of  service  shal^ 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year,  and  may  continue  until  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed.  If  any  vacancy  happen  in  the  office  of  visitor,  the 
governor  shall  fill  it. 

229.  The  board  shall  appoint  one  of  the  visitors  as  their  president,  and  in  case  of 
his  absence  a  president  pro  tempore.     They  shall  also  appoint  a  secretary. 

Duties  of  board :  removal  of  a  professor, 

230.  Hie  board  shall  be  charged  with  the  erection,  preservation  and  repair  of  the 
buildings  of  the  institution,  and  the  care  of  its  property,  and  shall  direct  and  do,  or 
cause  to  be  done  by  officers,  professors  and  agents  appointed  by  them,  all  things  ne- 
cessary or  expedient  for  promoting  the  objects  of  the  institution,  not  inconsistent 
with  law.  But  for  the  removal  of  any  professor  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
visitors  shall  be  necessary. 

Annual  and  special  meetings. 

231.  The  board  shall  have  one  annual  meeting,  and  such  intermediate  meetings  as 
they  shall  prescribe ;  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  fixed  by  them.  A  special 
meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president  or  any  three  members  of  the 
bpard,  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  being  given  to  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

Fiscal  year ;  annual  report  to  second  auditor. 

232.  Each  fiscal- year  of  said  institution  shall  end  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, to  which  time  the  accounts  of  the  institution  shall  be  made  up,  and  the  said 
board  shall  annually,  before  the  first  day  of  October,  deliver  to  the  second  auditor  a 

*  In  Acta  1870-71,  0. 108,  p  288,  %  joint  resolution  wm  adopted,  uklng  oongreai  to  aid  by  an  appro, 
prlatlon  In  the  Mtabllshment  of  the  American  printing  lionoe  for  the  blind  and  the  American  Unt- 
Teraity  for  the  blind. 
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report  to  the  general  assembly,  showing  the  condition  of  the  institution  and  its  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  for  the  said  year. 

Schools  for  deaf  and  for  blind;  how  pupils  selected, 

233.  There  shall  be  in  said  institution  one  school  for  education  of  deaf  mutes,  and 
another  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  pupils  of  each  shall  be  selected  as  the 
visitors  shall  prescribe,  among  such  persons  as  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  support,  to  the  extent  of  the  means  of  the  institution,  and  also  from  other 
persons,  residents  of  this  state,  on  such  terms  for  their  maintenance  and  support  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.  But  hereafter  there  shall  be  no  charge  for  the  education  of 
pupils. 

Arbitrators  atithoriud. 

234.  If  the  president  and  directors  of  a  company  incorporated  for  work  of  internal 
improvement,  the  court  of  a  county,  or  the  council  of  a  town,  the  directors  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institution,  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  the  East- 
em  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Central  Lunatic  Asylum,  cannot  agree  on  the  terms  of 
purchase  with  those  entitled  to  lands  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  the  company,  county, 
town,  institution,  or  asylums  aforesaid,  five  disinterested  freeholders  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  of  the  county  or  corporation  in  which  the  land,  or  the  greater 
part  thereof,  shall  He  (any  three  of  whom  may  act),  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a 
just  compensation  for  such  lands. 

Annual  appropriation  for  the  institution, 

235.  There  is  hereby  appropriated*  out  of  the  public  treasury  annually  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  said  institution,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  on  the  orders 
of  the  board  of  visitors  thereof,  attested  by  their  secretary  and  countersigned  by  the 
president. 


•Additional  temporary  appropiiatiODB  have  been  made  at  different  timea :  To  pay  fDr  fbrnttnre  and 
for  arrears  and  in  rapport  account,  $8,000  — Acfci  184»-50,  p.  4,  c.  t  { 1 .  To  complete  bnildtngB,  $2,600. 
—Act!  1860-41,  p.  6,  c.  2,  1 1.  To  pnrebaae  a  library,  phl1ow>pbloal  apparatnc,  and  organ,  92,000  — 
Acta  1852,  p.  29,  e.  36.  Annuity  increaaed  fh>m  $16,000  to  $20,000  for  beating,  Ugbtiog.  Ac,  the  lame, 
$10,000..— AcU  I86'i-«.H,  p.  26,  c.  9,  {  1.  Aame  amount  of  $10,000  for  the  next  year  for  aame  pnrpoM* 
and  for  an  additional  bni1ding.^Id  ,  p.  126,  c.  146, 1  X  For  rapplyins  inetltntion  with  water,  $10,000. 
~Acte  1863-64,  p.  30,  e.  41.  Addition  of  92  000  for  heating  and  lighting.— Acts  1853-64.  p.  0,  0.  S,  2  1. 
To  complete  beating  the  buildings  by  steam  and  to  meet  deficiency  in  support  IVind  $5,580.00,  to  pur- 
chase fire  engine  and  erect  engine  bouse,  $1,000,  for  organ,  $l,6(iO,  for  fencing  the  grounds,  $1,000  to 
rapply  deflciency  on  account  of  chapel,  steam  and  gas  fund,  $2,841.  Ads  1855-66,  p.  80,  c.  03.  Annuity 
Increased  $6,000  for  the  yean  IW,  1868,  and  1850,  out  of  the  first  year's  appropHation.  $1  500,  to  be 
applied  to  purchase  musical  instruments  for  the  blind  department— icts  1867-58,  p  118,  c  100,  ITO. 
Annuity  permanently  increased,  making  it  92-%000.— AcU  1850-00,  c.  12  and  c.  6,  p.  84,  g  1,  and  fbr  the 
erection  of  a  shop  building  to  warm  and  light  the  same  with  Rteam  and  gas  $7,000.— Acts  1859-00,  c. 
12,  p.  104.  The  paymenU  to  the  Institution  f'>r  support  are  to  be  m^de  one-fourth  in  advance  on  the 
first  of  October,  one-half  on  the  first  of  January  (If  the  Tislton  or  directors  so  require),  and  the 
remaining  one-fourth  on  the  first  day  of  April  —Acts  18^9-00.  p.  86.  0.  6,  {  3.  In  18«»-«7,  c  106,  p. 
600,  an  appropriation  was  made  of  $15,000  for  restoring,  repairing  and  refitting  the  institution,  and  in 
1809-70,  s.  68,  p.  78,  an  appropriation  of  an  additional  $16,000  to  supply  deficiency  in  preriow  appio- 
priation.. 


MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

r.^SONO  OREETINO.— The  newest  book  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Seminaries.  Eighty-two  Part-Songs  of  the  highest  character,  both  in  words,  music, 
exercises,  and  solfeggios.     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     60  cents  ;  $6  per  dozen. 

Other  well-known  and  very  successful  books  for  High  Schools,  are  "  Welcome 
Chorus,"  W.  S.  Tilden ;  "High  School  Choir,*'  Emerson  &  Tilden,  and  "Laurel 
Wreath,"  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  of  each  of  the  three  books,  ^i,  or  $g  per  dozen. 
Also  <*  High  School  Book  of  Song,*'  Ernst  Leslie,  75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen,  and 
"Public  School  Hymnal,"  by  Irving  Emerson,  40  cents,  or  $3.60  per  dozen. 

CHILDREN'S  SONGS  AND  HOW  TO  SINQ  THEM.— The  newest 
book  for  Common  Schools.  By  W.  L.  Tomlins.  In  two  editions.  The  School 
Edition  has  voice  parts  only,  and  costs  30Cts.,  or  $3  per  doz.  The  Teachers'  Edition 
has  songs  and  accompaniments,  and  costs  75cts.  82  good  songs  for  singers  of  all  ages. 

Other  very  popular  School  Song  Books,  are  Emenon's  "  Song  Bells  "  and  Perkins' 
"  Golden  Robin  "  and  "  Whippoorwili,"  each  50  cents,  or  ^5  per  dozen. 

OEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.  ~A  most  charming  book  for  Primary 
Schools  and  Kindergartens,  with  pictures,  sweet  poetry,  and  sweeter  music.  E.  U. 
Emerson  &  Gertrude  Swayne.     Thirty  cents,  or  ^3  per  dozen. 

MAILED  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   ft   CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  $1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  ^10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street,  New  York. 

A  book  of  100  pages. 
The  best  book  for  an 
sdTortlser  to  con- 
sult, be  he  experi- 
enced or  otherwise. 


Itoontains  lisu  of  newspapers  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  advertising.  The  advertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  dollar,  finds  in  it  the  in- 
formation be  reguireat  while  forhim  who  will 


\ing.'.        

wants  to  spend  one  dollar,  finds  in  it  the  in- 
formation be  requireat  while  forhim  who  will 
Invest  one  hnndred  thousand  dollars  in  ad- 
vertising, a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  requirement,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  to  bp  Blight  ehanoBteatOif  arrived  tUbpeor- 
retpondence.  140  editions  have  been  issued. 
Sent;  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWBLL  A  CO., 
NEWSPAPER  ADVEETI8IMQ  BUREAU. 
aoSpmoeSt-Printtng  House  Sq.),  NewTork. 


rpHOS.  J.  STARKE  &  SONS, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

FULL  STTPPLT  OF  AIX  THE  TEXT-BOOKS 

go9  Bast  MAIN  STREET,        -  RICHMOND,  VA. 

1^^  Miscellaneoos  and  Religious  Books,  Snnday-School  Supplies  and  Requisites 
always  on  hand.     Orders  promptly  filled. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  ft  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  UL, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  "  TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailcd   School   Desk.    Also   Improved   Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.   SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  aU  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating,  &c. 


Send  for   Descriptive    Circulars. • 


The  Best 
Cheapest ! 


and   Most 
Durable 


-BLACKBOA-XIDI- 

THE  ONL  Y  PERFECT  fiLA'  KBOARD  SURFACE,     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OWN  BLACKBOARDS, 

The  material  If  sent  In  kess  of  2-^,  AO,  100  And  aoo  Ibe.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  any  mrfkoe— brown 
mortar,  fluiahed  walln  or  old  blackbonrdn.  It  to  better  and  bat  oae>flfth  the  price  of  Stone  Slate. 
Has  no  eeamt,  ooets  tittle  to  ehip.  no  l>r<Nikare.  Bodoraed  by  all  Boperintendenta  and  Teachen 
wherever  need.    Send  for  UxW  deecripciT**  Circular*  and  reiiimonlals. 

A.  H.  AlVDREWN  A  CO..  Manufrv  of  School  Ptimiture  ft  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Strert,  New  York. )  f  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St..  Boston.       /  (195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


IT    ST-A-lsTDS    -A.T    THE    HBA-D. 
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THE  mT-RMM 

DOMESTIC ! 

This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  of 

Wood  Work  that  the  Company 

is  DOW  introdacing. 

ArtHtically  Beautifal.     Without 

a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 

Construction  it  has 

No  Rival. 

The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "Domestic"  are  specialties. 
No  other  machine  has  them. 
Thefie  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic" more  than  ever,  without 
qneetion,  the  Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agenu  wanted.    Address 

Domestio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond.  Va. 


BINGHAM'S 

LATIN 

READER. 


BINGHAM'S 
C/BSAR. 


THE  M  UTIN  6BAIIAB. 

McCABE'S  BINGHAM. 
— B^sr — 

W.  GORDOnr  MoOABBy  A.  M.^ 

Head   MEastex*   of  tlie   XJni^ersitT-  Soliool» 
Petexrs1>iur|{'»  ^a. 

I^R/IOE.  S1.08, 

On  receipt  of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  examination. 


BINGHAM'S 

ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

E.  H.  BTJTLEII2;  <fc  CO., 
17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OTHER 

APPROVED 

80H0OL  BOOKS. 


TEACHERS,  STUDENTS  AND  GENERAL  READERS  OF 


should  send  for  the  general  catalogue  of 

WILLIAH  B.  JENHNS,  860  Sizth  Ave..  IT.  7. 

His  own  reprints  are  excellent,  cheap,  pure,  interesting  and  pretty;  and  all  good 
for.  schools. 

nnT?A/^CrT?DCI  ^^^  ^^^  school  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
J.  HIiWJ  lX  JJ  £|0  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^i ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60c.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish ;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  taken.    Please  send  a  trial  order    Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
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JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoloBy  all  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  world 
OOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXP05ITION-I878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

SrtabUahed  In  1887. 

Bapnrlor  B«na  of  Otmtr  mnd  Rn,  mwialaA 

vltb  the  bMt  JToMry  Hamgktf,  tor  CiMrtIm, 

SekocU,  AnM,  i^ierorta,  Oourt-ktitmt,  Fin 

Alurwu,  Tomm  (Xodm,  ete.  FuU§  W«mmt$d. 


lUuUvted  CkUloffae  MOt  ITre*. 

'  ~  pt,iosE.aiir    ~ 


Tambvmmm  *  Tm,  lOl  E.  MBU,  CioeiaBUL 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

BECKWITH  &  PARHAM, 

Booksellers^  Stationers^  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank- Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 

gCHOOL  BOOKS 

For  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 

and  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

417  Broad  Street,     .      -      -    Rielmiond,  Va. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all  its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms:  ONE   DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Adrance. 


Address  WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

No.  32<)  W.  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 
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Revised  Readers  and  Speller 

''Many  series  of  Readen  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  McGufifey's^ 
.  but  McOuffey*s  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and  patrohage  of  the 
public.  The  grading  of  .McGoffey'^  Readers  has  never  been  surpassed,  nor  has  the  ' 
interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  ^gleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catchin^t  ^d  hglding  the  attention  of  children,  in  61Ung  the  bill 
of  *  reading  made  easy^'  McGuffey's  Readers  staild  unrivalled  aod  alone." 

Superior  Featurea  of  MoGuifey's  fievised  Seriea. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modem  methods  of  teaching. 

2. .  Gmsistent  use  of  the  most  familiar  system  of  piacritical  Ma^lui, . 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Script  Lessons. 

4i  Unequalled  gradation  of  the  Series  and  of  each  book  of  the  Series. 

5.  Greater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Matter  than  is  found  in  any  other  Series. ' 

•More  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Ifluslratiotis  by  the  best  artists^ 

7.  Typography,  Printing  and  Binding  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

Extensive    Use. 

McGuffey's  Readers  have  at  various  times  been  officially  adopted  or  recommended- 
for  use  by  State  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  education  in  nearly  one-half  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  iii  general  use;  in  several  States  they  are  practically, 
in  exclusive  use  in  aUI  the  schools. 

MpGUPF£Y*s  Reviskd  Readers  are  now  officially,  adopted  or  authorized  for  use' 
in  the  public  schools  of     .  ^ 

VIRGINIA,   WEST  VIRGINIA,  KEA^TUCKY, 

ARXAI^SAS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA. 

Also  adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  public;  schools  of 

Otty  of  New  York,  City  of  Olncinnatti,  City  of  San  Vrandico, 

Oitr  of  BrooUyOi  Oity  of  Saint  Louia,  St.  PauI  and  Minneapolis. 
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Education  in  Iceland. 

Among  the  many  little  items  which  attract  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  in  this  country  is  one  of  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  those  who  visit  their  shores. 
The  press  of  other  countries  is  closely  watched  by  them,  and  imme- 
diately a  new  book  appears  bearing  upon  themselves  or  their  land  it 
is  procured  and  very  closely  scrutinized,  and  seldom  fails  to  arouse 
their  indignation  against  the  author  for  some  of  his  views  or  impres- 
sions. Borrow  one  of  these  books  from  the  public  or  a  private 
library  and  you  will  soon  notice  a  little  trick  that  many  have  of  un- 
derscoring all  favorable  passages — often  whole  pages  at  a  time — and 
of  adding  foot-notes  or  comments  upon  those  which  are  not  so  pleas- 
■  ing  or  at  all  critical.  They  seem  to  have  taken  to  the  idea  that  a 
visitor  has  no  right  to  state  things  as  they  impress  him,  and  some  of 
these  authors  would  not  be  very  warmly  greeted  should  they  ever 
return. 

Overlooking  any  disagreeable  traits  or  habits  of  their  countrymen, 
these  people  point  with  pride  to  the  high  standard  of  morals  and 
education  which  all  visitors  remark,  and  for  which  they  are  perhaps 
somewhat  remarkable.  As  for  the  morals,  the  standard  of  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  is  high.  Murders  have  never  been  known,  and  brawls  or 
other  social  disturbances  are  foreign  to  Iceland ;  but  among  the  lower 
classes  in  the  towns,  where  they  seemed  to  have  learned  the  tricks  of 
other  nations,  petty  larceny  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  it  from  being  less  so  is  their  clumsiness  in  pilfering 
and  the  consequent  fear  of  being  caught.  In  another  respect,  too, 
the  morals  of  the  common  people  throughout  the  island  will  hardly 
bear  close  scrutiny,  but  in  this  they  have  not  been  set  the  best  ex- 
ample by  the  visitors  and  residents  from  other  countries.  That  there 
is  a  high  standard  of  education  among  these  people  is  pretty  gener- 
ally known  throughout  other  lands,  but  just  how  far  it  extends  or 
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what  branches  it  embraces  we  have  not  always  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining^. 

In  the  early  days  of  Iceland,  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  when  the  mass  of  the  learning  of  Europe  was 
confined  within  the  walls  of  monasteries,  there  was  diffused  through- 
out this  isolated  country,  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  frigid  zone,  a 
broad  and  general  knowledge;  a  kind  of  rough  culture,  froni  the 
midst  of  which  stood  out  several  bright  luminaries,  men  remarkable 
for  their  learning  and  mental  power,  and  who  are  now  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  among  the  world's  greatest  scholars.  To  them  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  the  greatest  literary  productions  we  have,  and 
which,  by  men  who  are  well  able  to  make  the  comparison,  are  pro- 
nounced equal  to  the  writings  of  Homer  himself.  These  writings 
also  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  at  that  and 
previous  times,  and  although  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars  was  directed  to  this  treasure,  it  is  fast  gaining  devo- 
tees among  all  nations,  and  we  may  expect  before  many  years  to  see 
it  a  subject  of  pretty  general  interest. 

THE   LITERATURE  OF  ICELAND. 

To  Iceland  it  is,  then,  thai  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  preserv- 
ing to  us  a  wealth  of  literature  and  historical  knowledge  which,  but 
for  her,  would  perhaps  never  have  been  put  into  writing,  and  had  dis- 
appeared as  completely  as  it  has  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries. 
Following  this  time  of  literary  activity,  we  find  hundreds  of  years 
only  occasionally  studded  with  names  of  more  than  local  celebrity. 
True,  during  the  revival  of  learning  which  swept  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  flush  of  the  movement  appeared  in  this  country, 
but  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  things  soon  settled  back  into  the 
old  state,  so  to  remain  until  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  world 
in  this  country  called  forth  the  flame  from  the  smouldering  embers. 
During  these  years  the  education  of  the  people  extended  only  so  far 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  and  the  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  which  a  father  could  impart  to  his  children,  and  little 
use  could  be  made  of  this  beyond  indulging  the  national  pride  and 
delight  in  reading  the  productions  of  their  ancestors,  the  old  sages 
of  Iceland  and  Norway.  The  educational  system  at  present  is  far 
from  perfection,  but  the  results  attained  are  highly  gratifying,  and 
Iceland  can  once  more  point  with  pride  to  her  poets  and  historians, 
her  lawyers  and  teachers,  who  are  not  only  found  at  home,  but  filling 
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honorable  positions  in  the  science  of  other  nations  and  winning  re- 
cognition for  themselves  and  their  country.  Of  primary  schools  only 
a  few  exist.  A  large  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  land  gain  all  the 
education  they  ever  get,  or  are  prepared  for  entrance  to  the  '*  Latin 
School'*  at  Reykjavik,  at  home. 

The  Church  (Lutheran)  is  a  national  institution,  and  no  person  can 
become  a  citizen  of  Iceland  who  has  not  been  confirmed,  nor  can 
they  be  confirmed  before  they  can  both  read  and  write  and  have  mas- 
tered arithmetic  through  decimal  fractions.  This  insures  a  general 
foundation,  and  when,  in  addition,  we  consider  their  pride  in  being 
regarded  an  educated  people,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  on  many 
of  the  farms  well-informed  men  who  have  never  been  to  school  a  day 
in  their  lives.  In  the  country  the  farms  are  so  widely  scattered  that 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  elementary  schools,  and  a  father  is  obliged 
to  himself  be  the  instructor  of  his  children  or  procure  the  services  of 
the  parish  priest,  or  one  of  the  few  graduates  of  the  Latin  school 
who  travel  about  the  country,  for  that  purpose. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Latin  school  are  a  proficiency 
in  the  common  branches,  especially  the  history  and  geography  of 
Iceland,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  Danish  and  Latin.  During  the  six 
years*  course  in  this  school,  the  student  gives  most  of  his  attention 
to  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  A  very  thorough  course  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  Danish,  some  time  spent  in  English,  French  and 
German,  and  a  superficial  sketch  of  the  natural  sciences,  unattended 
by  any  work  in  laboratories,  fits  him  for  graduation,  and  now,  if  he 
wishes  to  pursue  his  studies  farther,  there  are  three  courses  open  to 
him — the  priesthood,  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  attend  at  the  expense  of  the 
Danish  Government. 

FINISHING  TOUCHES. 

In  case  he  chooses  the  first  he  spends  two  years  in  his  theologi- 
cal studies  at  Reykjavik,  and  is  then  appointed  to  one  of  the  parishes 
into  which  the  island  is  divided.  If  medicine  is  to  be  his  profession 
he  studies  three  years  under  the  direction  of  the  physicians  here, 
and  after  spending  a  winter  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  gets  his  only 
experience  in  the  hospital  or  dissecting-room,  he  is  appointed,  like 
the  priests,  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  medical  districts  of  the  island, 
and  receives  his  salary  from  the  government.  Those  graduates  who 
attend  the  university  of  Copenhagen  have,  of  course,  a  large  number 
of  fields  open  to  them,  and,  although — as  our  own  Professor  Ander- 
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son  remarked  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Danish  capital — the  dissi 
pations  of  city  life  take  a  strong  hold  on  some  of  them,  others  are 
there  prepared  to  fill  enviable  positions  in  different  fields  of  life.  In 
addition  to  the  college  at  Reykjavik,  there  is  a  smaller  institution  on 
the  north  coast,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  which  are  sim- 
ply an  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  whose  pupils  are  carried  through 
a  fair  course  of  modern  languages  and  the  natural  sciences.  To  this 
school  there  has  just  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  teachers  an  Eng- 
lishjnan,  who  for  several  years  has  acted  as  her  British  Majesty's  consul 
here,  and  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  Icelandic  language  and 
passed  his  examination  with  honor. 

As  for  the  girls,  the  same  attention,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Latin,  is  paid  to  their  elementary  education  as  to  that  of  their 
brothers,  and  there  are  five  or  six  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  are  aided  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  gov- 
ernment, where  they  may  pursue  studies  in  the  higher  branches. 
All  the  daughters,  whose  parents  can  afford  it,  are  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen for  a  winter  or  more,  and  having  received  the  polish  which  a 
stay  at  the  capital  gives,  without  losing  their  natural,  attractive  man* 
ner,  they  return  home  and  assume  the  duties  of  a  household  of  their 
own,  fully  content  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  their 
beloved  island,  the  wildest  land  the  sun  looks  upon,  but  still  the  gem 
of  the  northern  seas.  — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


HlDts  in  Teaching  Natural  History. 

BY   HON.  JOHN   H.    FRENCH,  LL  D. 

That  person  who  gives  a  lesson  on  the  forms  of  the  leaves  to-day, 
and  on  the  toe  of  the  chicken  to-morrow,  may  be  giving  a  good  deal 
of  information,  but  there  is  no  system  in  it.  A  gentleman,  in  a  town 
not  far  away,  formed  a  plan  that  has  since  been  adopted  by  the 
school  board.  One  day  one  of  the  teachers  came  to  him  and  said: 
"Judge,  the  children  are  tardy  coming  to  school  in  the  morning; 
what  shall  I  do  to  get  them  to  come  early?*'  He  replied:  "You 
come  to  me  in  the  morning  and  I  will  give  you  something  to  get 
them  interested."  She  came;  the  judge  went  into  his  cabinet  and 
took  down  a  case  of  butterflies ;  he  gave  her  one  of  the  largest,  and 
said:  "Take  that  and  show  it  to  your  scholars;  direct  their  attention 
to  certain   qualities   it  possesses."     The  teacher  did  as  she  was 
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directed,  every  evening  going  to  the  judge  for  the  lesson,  and 
repeating  it  lo  the  children  in  the  morning.  She  was  troubled  with 
no  more  tardiness. 

The  study  of  natural  history  cultivates  the  observing  powers,  and 
causes  children  to  notice  the  works  of  nature  around  them;  it  gives 
valuable  knowledge;  it  makes  the  school  attractive.  The  pupils 
like  to  come  where  there  is  something  that  interests  them.  Now, 
how  can  we  introduce  it?  I  suggest  first  not  to  make  it  prominent, 
nor  have  it  occupy  much  of  the  regular  school  hours. 

Next,  how  to  teach  natural  history? 

1.  You  must  make  previous  preparation.  Do  not  go  to  your 
school  to  give  a  lesson  without  having  made  some  previous  prepara- 
tion for  the  work.  You  must  have  an  object  to  use  in  giving  the 
lesson.    '' 

2.  Make  previous  preparation  of  material.  If  you  are  to  give 
a  lesson  on  the  forms  of  leaves,  have  the  children  collect  the  various 
forms  and  bring  them  to  the  school -room.  I  never  had  any  trouble 
in  getting  material.  Make  provision  for  the  matter  and  then  arrange 
a  plan  of  work.  A  half  dozen  facts  should  be  arranged  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  so  that  you  and  the  class  may  know  what  to  do  next. 
Try  experiments,  and  you  will  have  experiments  that  will  be  grat- 
ifying to  you.  In  assigning  a  lesson,  teachers  should  have  prepared 
the  lesson  before  they  assign  it. 

3.  Teach  orally.  Do  not  have  any  books  around.  The  book  of 
nature  is  all  the  book  you  want.  Have  the  object  that  forms  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  before  you.  I  never  saw  a  teacher  that  could 
give  a  good  oral  lesson  without  previous  preparation. 

4.  Always  use  visible  objects*  The  study  of  natural  history  will 
only  be  valuable  as  you  have  the  objects  before  you  If  you  cannot 
obtain  the  objects  you  want,  the  next  best  is  a  prepared  representa- 
tion; but  there  is  so  much  in  nature,  that  I  would  prefer  to  use 
natural  objects.  I  would  prefer  to  give  a  lesson  from  the  cat,  rather 
than  from  the  elephant,  because  we  can  bring  the  cat  into  the  room 
and  the  elephant  we  cannot. 

5.  Teach  factSy  not  science.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  science 
of  natural  history.  Teach  the  facts  that  are  valuable  for  them  to 
know,  interesting  for  them  to  learn,  and  easy  to  be  understood. 

6.  Give  short  lessons.  You  will  find  some  people  who  will  object 
to  the  use  of  school  hours  for  this  purpose;  then  take  ten  minutes 
before  or  after  school.  You  can  afford  the  ten  minutes;  the  children 
will  stay. 

One  lesson  a  week  will  answer  very  well.     I  taught  a  lesson  every 
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Friday,  and  we  g^ave  just  half  an  hour  to  it.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  we  had  about  forty  lessons.  I  gave  out  questions  one  week  in 
advance,  and  people  came  ten  miles  to  hear  the  answers. 

7.  Afa^e  a  point  in  etuh  lesson.  Do  not  give  a  lesson  that  has 
not  at  least  one  point  in  it. 

Let  the  pupils  handle  the  objects  and  discover  points.  For 
instance,  I  hand  a  child  a  bird  and  say,  *'  See  how  many  joints  you 
can  find  on  that  wing.''  He  finds  two  principal  joints.  I  ask, 
"How  many  feathers  or  quilJs  on  the  under  joint?  How  many  on 
the  upper  joint?'*  Then  I  take  a  chicken  and  go  through  the  pro- 
cess again,  and  they  find  the  same  number.  Then  I  tell  them  that 
all  domestic  fowls  and  the  birds  have  just  the  same  number  of  feathers. 
This  is  a  lesson  in  comparative  zoology. 

8.  Illustrate  by  incident  and  anecdote.  You  will  scarcely  give  a 
lesson  in  which  some  of  them  have  not  a  story  to  tell.  If  you 
know  no  good  stories  or  information,  procure  some  good  book  that 
will  give  you  some  information.  Suppose  our  lesson  is  on  the  bones 
of  a  bird.  You  tell  your  pupils  to  bring  you  the  bone  of  a  chicken. 
You  saw  it  into  two.  They  see  that  the  bone  is  round ;  that  it  is 
hollow.  Why  is  it  hollow  ?  Take  the  bones  of  a  little  chicken. 
They  are  not  hollow.  The  bones  are  not  hollow  until  they  get 
feathers.  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  My  friend  Judge  Barlow  was  out 
hunting  and  shot  a  large  bird.  The  bird  was  wounded  in  the  wing 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  went  up  to  it  and  found  it  was  not  dtad. 
He  took  hold  of  its  neck  to  choke  it  to  death,  but  was  notable. 
Then  he  noticed  that  the  blood  was  bubbling  from  its  wound.  So  he 
took  some  gun  wadding  and  plugged  up  its  wound,  and  with  an  easy 
pressure  choked  it  to  death.  That  bird  breathed  through  its  bones. 
There  are  little  tubes  running  from  the  lungs  around  the  joints  and 
back  into  the  bones,  and  when  the  bone  was  broken,  being  hollow, 
the  bird  still  breathed,  no  matter  how  hard  he  pressed  its  neck. 
Always  be  sure  the  stories  are  correct,  for  superstitious  belieis  are 
very  prevalent  in  this  country. 

9  Question  more  than  you  telL  That  is,  lead  the  child  to  dis- 
cover the  facts  by  skillful  questions. 

ID.  Have  every  lesson  reproduced.  The  lesson  of  to-day  should 
be  reproduced  to  morrow;  in  this  way  we  determine  the  amount  of 
knowledge  the  child  has  obtained.  In  the  spring  we  have  the 
fl'jwers;  then  come  the  fruits  and  a  variety  of  productions;  in  the 
fall  the  trees  undergo  their  last  change — and  so  there  is  an  abundance 
of  material  at  hand  for  object  lessons  in  natural  history. — From  an 
Exercise,  Venango  Co,,  Pa,,  Teachers'  Institute. 
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Teaoher  and  Fapil. 

BY  GEORGE  B.  LONG,  PRINCIPAL  OF  EBERT  SCHOOL,  DENVER. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  government,  the  founders  well  knew 
that  a  more  'Perfect  Union'*  was  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  colonies  into  a  permanent  government.  They  knew  that  if  each 
State  had  the  right  to  maintain  an  independent  government,  that 
there  would  always  be  disturbances  which  would  destroy  their  useful- 
ness to  one  another. 

In  the  Union  each  State  must  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  the 
lawful  authority  of  its  leader,  and  all  respect  and  submit  to  the 
rightful  commands  of  the  highest  officer  in  the  land.  This  same 
law  holds  good  in  any  form  of  democratic  government.  There  must 
be  a  willingness  to  obey  the  one  in  authority;  there  must  be  some 
degree  of  harmony  between  the  ruler  and  the  subject 

Upon  this  principle  depends  the  development  of  the  children  into 
men  and  women  established  in  the  principles  of  right. 

There  must  be  harmony  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
church,  or  the  end  desired  in  the  establishment  of  these  three  great 
educational  factors,  will  not  be  accomplished. 

Parents  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  be  careful  in  giving  commands 
to  maintain  harmony  in  the  family,  if  they  would  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  their  children,  and  teach  them  to  regard  the  rights  of  others. 

Parents  should  deliberate  carefully  upon  the  rights  of  the  child, 
and  the  child  should  be  taught  that  he  must  regard  the  just  authority 
of  his  parents,  and  to  exercise  some  control  of  himself  in  choosing 
the  right  and  resisting  the  wrong. 

The  child  must  have  a  proper  regard  for  those  in  authority  or 
there  cannot  be  a  willing  obedience.  Parents  and  teachers  may 
compel  conformity  to  their  commands,  which  I  think  is  better  than 
a  continued  violation  of  rightful  commands;  but  it  is  only  while  under 
a  watchful  eye,  or  in  fear  of  being  found  in  wrong  doing  and 
punished,  that  he  obeys. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  have  confidence  in  the  guidance  of 
his  parents,  that  he  has  their  sympathy  when  he  fails  to  do  right, 
and  that  he  need  fear  no  severe  chastisement  in  confessing  his  errors 
to  them.  With  such  union  between  parent  and  child,  teacher  and 
pupil,  greater  strength  of  character  could  be  expected  in  the  children. 

As  teachers,  we  ought  to  have  enough  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
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happiness  of  our  pupils  to  respect  their  rights,  which  we  sometiines 
forget  in  exercising  our  authority. 

They  have  a  right  to  be  taught  how  to  resist  the  temptations 
which  they  meet,  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong. 

How  much  time  and  care  we  are  willing  to  bestow  that  the  pupils 
in  our  care  may  be  proficient  in  studies  assigned  them,  yet  we  are 
not  willing  to  spend  five  minutes  in  talking  kindly  to  a  boy  who  has 
a  fault,  when  he  needs  our  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  suppress- 
ing his  tendencies  to  wrong  doing. 

We  fret  and  worry  over  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  child, 
but  give  ourselves  less  concern  about  his  progress  in  moral  strength, 
when  we  know  that  all  the  intellectual  power  he  can  acquire,  is  of  no 
benefit  without  a  correspondino^  strength  in  moral  power. 

We  urge  our  pupils  forward  in  their  studies,  but  do  not  take  time 
to  talk  kindly  to  them  of  their  failures  to  make  themselves  better  in 
heart,  or  in  trying  to  show  them  that  "  mental  attainments  lie  very 
low  when  put  beside  a  beautiful  character,' '  that  *'  the  world  wants 
men,  true  men,  who  cannot  be  bought  or  sold;  men  who  will  scorn 
to  violate  trust.     Genuine  gold.*' 

"The  world  wants  men,  pure  men,  free  from  the  taint  of  sin;  men 
whose  lives  are  clean  without,  and  pure  within." 

Our  words  will  do  much,  but  our  example  is  the  chief  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  good  character. 

We  need  to  practice  what  we  profess  to  believe,  or  we  must  not 
expect  our  pupils  to  develop  into  men  and  women  of  strong  char- 
acter. 

We  wrong  our  pupils  when  we  exhibit  an  angry  spirit,  because 
they  will  follow  our  example  and  exhibit  the  same  spirit  when  they 
feel  themselves  ill  treated.  At  such  a  manifestation  of  our  weakness 
we  weaken  the  powers  of  those  who  witness  our  inability  to  govern 
ourselves. 

The  same  is  true  of  any  deficiency  we  manifest.  With  all  our 
failings  it  is  right  to  teach  good  precepts,  but  wrong  to  punish  the 
one  who  f  tils  to  keep  them,  if  we  have  not  by  example  taught  him 
how  to  keep  them. 

We  ought  not,  then,  to  expect  our  pupils  to  show  much  self-con- 
trol, if  we,  ourselves,  have  not  a  full  store  of  that  necessary  element 
for  good  government. 

Let  us  not  expect  more  from  our  pupils  than  we  can  do  ourselves. 

If  we  cannot  speak  kindly  to  them  we  ought  not  to  take  offence 
at  their  impetuous  replies.     Kind  words  will  bring  in  return  kind 
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replies.  A  writer  says  that  "A  spirit  of  kindness,  if  it  can  be  made 
to  pervade  a  school,  is  a  fountain  of  virtue."  •  Our  children  need 
our  sympathy  in  their  efforts  to  do  right,  our  hearty  generosity  in 
their  failures,  and  we  must  rely  chiefly  upon  kindness  in  strengthen- 
ing the  moral  powers  of  the  children. 

The  children  have  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  just  treatment 
from  those  in  authority.  Their  minds  are  keenly  alive  to  wrong  and 
insult,  hence  they  will  rise  up  in  open  rebellion  whenever  provocation 
is  given,  and  we  immediately  condemn  them  though  we  have  taught 
them  to  do  so. 

We  make  some  cutting  remark  to  the  pupil  which  stings  him 
worse  than  a  hot  iron  on  the  flesh,  and  expect  him  to  keep  quiet  and 
make  no  reply.  If  he  makes  no  visible  signs  of  his  suflering  at  the 
time,  he  is  none  the  less  sensible  of  the  wrong  committed,  and  flnds 
release  from  his  bondage  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  child  has  a  right  to  expect  forgiveness  when  he  repents  of  the 
oflences  committed.  "And  if  he  trespass  against  thee  seven  times  in 
a  day,  and  seven  times  a  day  turn  again  to  thee  saying,  I  repent, 
thou  shall  forgive  him.** 

Those  in  authority  have  forgiven  us  seventy  times  seven,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  know  we  are  forgiven;  but  how  slow  we  are 
to  do  the  same  with  our  children.  We  are  in  duty  bound  to  forgive 
them  for  every  oflence,  and  to  make  them  feel  by  our  treatment  of 
them  that  we  have  forgotten  their  fault. 

Let  us  think  of  our  own  failings  more,  and  the  failings  of  others 
less,  and  when  we  have  discovered  how  to  correct  our  own  faults, 
adopt  such  methods  of  government  as  will  develop  and  strengthen 
character  in  those  with  whom  we  are  associated,  striving  to  have  all 
our  punishments  characterized  by  kindness,  flrmness  and  justice. 

The  smallest  part  of  our  work  is  to  qualify  the  pupil  to  pass  to  the 
higher  grade.  *'It  were  better,*'  says  one,  "that  our  noble  school 
edifices  should  crumble  to  ruins,  than  that  our  children  should  be 
taught  the  truths  of  science  without  a  corresponding  cultivation  of 
the  moral  sensibilities."  I  believe  we  may  arrive  to  such  a  high 
state  of  moral  attainments,  that  we  may  be  able  to  control  our  pupils 
without  corporal  punishment. 

Some  have  already  arrived  to  that  happy  state  of  self-control,  but 
the  most  of  us  have  yet  a  hard  fight  to  make.  Yet  in  our  manner 
of  government  we  seem  to  put  "All  the  virtues  on  our  side,  and  all 
the  vices  on  the  side  of  those  governed." 

To  illustrate  the  measure  of  the  responsibility  of  the  unfaithful 
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teacher,  I  will  read  a  short  Russian  story.  *'  Once  upon  a  time,  two 
souls  arrived  in  the  lower  regions  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their 
misdeeds  upon  earth.  The  one,  in  life  had  inhabited  the  body  of  a 
cruel  robber  and  a  cut-throat,  who  had  openly  arrayed  himself 
against  his  fellow  creatures,  and  was  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes. 

*'  The  other  was  the  soul  of  a  teacher,  who  had  not  used  to  the 
best  advantage  the  privilege  of  his  office,  but  had  been  derelict  in 
his  duties  to  the  children  under  his  care.  Each  upon  arrival,  was 
hurled  into  a  separate  huge  cauldron,  under  each  of  which  crackled 
a  blazing  fire.  Ages  passed.  The  fire  under  the  robber's  tank 
gradually  sank  and  died  away;  but  the  blaze  under  the  neighboring 
cauldron  continued  unabating.  At  length  the  tortured  spoke  up, 
complaining  of  the  manifest  injustice  of  the  punishment  meted  out 
to  him,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  companion. 

"  Then  a  voice  made  answer:  '  Ponder  upon  the  magnitude  of  thy 
wrong  doing.  Lo!  the  robber  and  murderer  simply  stole  what, 
sooner  or  later,  Nature  takes  away ;  but  thou  didst  kill  opportunities 
of  improvement ;  thou  didst  steal  multitudinous  chances  of  good. 
The  subtle  poison  which  thou  didst  allow  to  escape  has  crept  into 
crevices  and  nooks  and,  festering  there,  has  bred  loathsome  pesti- 
lence, and  all  eternity  cannot  remove  its  taint." 

"  Seest  thou  now  the  justice  of  thy  prolonged  damnation  ?" 

*'  And  the  flames  rose  higher  and  resumed  their  dance  around  the 
white-hot  cauldron." — Colorado  School  Journal. 


What  Shall  we  Bead  and  How? 

Some  Suggestions  on  a  General  Course  of  Reading  for  a  Young  Lady  of  from  l8  to 

21  years  of  Age. 

SUPT.    W.  C.    HEWITT.   CASSOPOLIS. 

I.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  course  of  reading  that  a 
definite  amount  of  work  be  set  apart  to  be  done  daily — rain  or  shine. 

II.  An  inflexible  rule  should  be  :  Never  pass  over  a  word  whose 
meaning  is  not  clear ;  never  pass  by  a  historical  or  mythological 
reference  whose  meaning  is  not  understood. 

III.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  reader  to  introduce  into  conversa- 
tion the  subject  on  which  he  is  engaged. 
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IV.  To  successful  reading  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  important 
pages,  and  re-read  the  marked  passages  at  least  five  times  at  periods 
from  two  weeks  to  six  months  apart. 

V.  I  would  recommend  40  pages  as  the  maximum  daily  limit  for 
the  first  year,  and  I  would  read  10  pages  in  each  of  4  books,  or  13 
pages  in  each  of  3  books,  or  20  pages  in  each  of  2  books  I  would 
advise  the  following  plan  :  read  10  pages  daily  in  a  work  on  history, 
science,  metaphysics,  and  education  For  unless  the  mind  is  worked 
to  a  fever  heat  of  interest  it  is  better  to  read  a  few  pages  in  a  number 
of  works.  I  would  not  let  my  regular  yearly  work  exceed  8  books, 
and  unless  the  books  are  very  small  I  should  rather  limit  them  to  4. 

VI.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  only  the  great  books  of  our  lan- 
guage should  be  studied,  and  biography  especially  should  be  read  in 
the  masterpieces.  I  recommend  Parian's  Biographies  for  American 
history. 

VII.  Every  teacher  should  have  a  catalogue  of  the  great  cheap 
book  houses  of  the  East.  Books  can  be  selected  from  the  lists  of  the 
Humboldt  Library ^  and  the  Standard  Library  for  $5  00,  the  careful 
study  of  which  would  increase  the  brain  capacity  and  teaching  ca- 
pacity of  every  teacher  who  would  read  them.  There  cannot  be  any 
excuse  for  the  drones  in  the  work  on  the  ground  of  expense, 

VIII.  Below  I  give  a  choice  of  books,  selected  not  from  the  cata- 
logue of  publishers,  but  from  my  own  working  library ;  and  the  vol- 
umes named  were  chosen  because  :  They  seemed  to  be  as  cheap  as 
any  I  could  name  ;  they  impart  important  and  useful  knowledge  ,* 
they  create  a  love  for  literature  and  for  study. 

History— men  make  history,  the  true  way  to  begin  history  is 
through  biography. 

But  life  is  short  and  I  should  read  English  history  in 

1.  Creasy s  History  of  the  English  Constitution, 

2.  Greenes  Shorter  History  of  the  English  People, 

3.  Mc  Carthy  s  History  0/ Our  Own  Times. 

However,  any  good  history  of  England,  well  studied  for  two  years 
or  one  year  will  put  the  reader  head  and  shoulders  above  the  glib 
graduate  of  the  English  Literature,  who  discourses  learnedly  on  the 
style  and  weak  points  of  the  Hallams,  Leckeys,  and  Humes,  but 
who  knows  next  to  nothing  about  any  of  them. 

I  should  read  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  any  well  written 
life  of: 

Franklin  as  the  exponent  of  the  industrial  development  of  ante- 
revolution  days. 
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Washington  as  the  exponent  of  the  active  campaigns  of  the  two 
wars. 

Henry  as  the  exponent  of  the  early  opposition  to  the  constitution. 

Jefferson  as  the  exponent  of  Virginian  social  laws  and  customs,  and 
the  early  struggles  of  the  constitution. 

Hamilton  as  the  exponent  of  the  early  financial   policy    of  the 
country. 

Clinton  as  the  exponent  of  early  internal  improvements. 

Jackson  as  the  exponent  of  the  active  campaigns  of  the  war,  and 
the  period  of  nullification. 

For  the  history  of  America  previous  to  1784  I  should  read  Ban 
croft.     After  that  I  should  read  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States. 

For  SCIENCE  I  should  make  a  choice  of:  foknstorCs  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life, — ^General  Science  ;  Wonders  of  the  Deep  (De  Vera) — 
an  entertaining  work  on  the  wonders  of  the  sea  and  land,  salt,  mer- 
cury, sand,  pearls,  etc.  ;  Chemistry  of  Creation — the  romance  of 
physical  geography  and  philosophy  ;  Life  and  her  Children  (Buck- 
ley)—a  delightful  introduction  to  natural  history  ;  Kingsley' s  Taztm 
Geology  makes  the  stones  talk  ;  Romance  of  Astronomy  (Miller), 
Wonders  of  the  Heavens  (Flammarion)  each  makes  the  subject  fasci- 
nating ;  Sketches  of  CreaHon  (Winchell) — a  popular  work  on  geo- 
logical questions. 

I  would  study  mental  science  in  Carpenter's  Mental  Physiology, 
Bain's  Mind  and  Body,  and  Maudsley's  Physiology  of  Mind, 

I  would  study  Education  in  Michigan  and  U.  S,  Reports,  that  can 
be  had  for  the  writing,  Payne's  Lectures  (unabridged),  Spencer's 
Education,  Mann's  Lectures  on  Education,  Combe's  Constitution  of 
Man,  and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers, —  The  Moderator. 


Instraotion  in  EngliBh. 

BY  W.    W.    GIST. 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  trying  to  teach  "  grammar**  who  have 
no  clear  idea  of  what  they  should  strive  to  accomplish.  Most  of  the 
time  is  spent  in  parsing,  the  pupils  see  no  practical  advantage  in  such 
exercises,  the  work  is  irksome,  and  the  study  of  the  English  language 
becomes  distasteful.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  teacher  has  a  true 
conception  of  the  object  to  be  attained  and  is  fitted  for  his  work,  few 
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subjects  are  really  so  fascinating  or  so  profitable  as  the  study  of  one's 
mother  tongue. 

Let  it  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  English  language  and  to  use  it  in  accordance  with  recognized 
principles.  The  scholarly  Marsh  has  well  stated  the  one  object  com- 
mon to  all  in  the  study  of  language  : 

**  Among  the  many  ends  which  we  may  propose  to  ourselves  in  the 
study  of  language,  there  is  but  one  which  is  common  and  necessary 
to  every  man.  I  mean  such  a  facility  in  comprehending  and  such 
skill  in  using  his  mother  tongue,  that  he  can  play  well  his  part  in  the 
never-ceasing  dialogue  which,  whether  between  the  living  and  the 
living  or  the  living  and  the  dead,  whether  breathed  from  the  lips  or 
figured  with  the  pen,  takes  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  every  one 
ofus.^' 

As  a  general  statement  this  covers  the  ground  exactly.  Let  us 
note  a  few  particulars. 

1.  In  the  first  place  a  pupil  should  be  taught  to  speak  the  language 
correctly.  What  is  more  absurd  than  the  practice  of  allowing  pupils 
to  give  answers  in  the  most  faulty  English  without  correction  ?  The 
common  errors  in  speech  should  be  corrected  and  a  teacher  should 
stimulate  those  about  him  to  use  the  best  language. 

2.  A  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently,  to  grasp  without 
difficulty  the  meaning  of  a  selection  of  plain  English.  His  ability  to 
do  this  will  depend  largely  upon  his  vocabulary.  While  it  is  true 
that  one's  vocabulary  is  acquired  chiefly  by  noticing  the  connection 
in  which  words  are  used,  it  is  also  true  that  every  student  must  give 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  individual  words,  noting  their  shades 
of  meaning  and  the  distinctions  recognized  by  standard  writers. 

3.  A  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  intelligibly,  to  convey  to  others 
in  a  pleasing  manner  the  meaning  of  a  selection  from  a  standard  au- 
thor. This  is  a  rare  accomplishment.  A  good  reader  is  not  one  who 
can  imitate  some  elocutionist  after  weeks  of  drill  on  a  peculiar  selec- 
tion. He  knows  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words,  grasps  the 
thought  of  the  writer,  and  by  proper  expression  conveys  the  thought 
to  others.  Certainly  no  accurate  student  of  English  fails  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  pronunciation.  A  knowledge  of  the  common  diacrit- 
ical marks  is  a  great  aid  to  one  making  constant  use  of  a  dictionary! 
and  a  student  should  be  familiar  with  them. 

4.  A  student  should  be  able  to  write  plain,  correct  English,  with 
due  attention  to  spelling,   penmanship,   punctuation,  capitals,  para- 
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graphing,  clearness  of  expression,  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  words. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  graduates  of  high  schools  and  col- 
leges are  not  able  to  write  a  creditable  letter.  It  is  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  journalists  that  few  manuscripts  are  received  that  can  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  compositor  without  correction.  Any  one 
who  has  an  extensive  correspondence  with  ministers,  lawyers  and 
other  professional  men,  who  are  regarded  as  leaders  of  society,  is 
astonished  to  find  so  many  glaring  mistakes. 

Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  examine  a  class  of  teachers.  I 
wished  to  test  their  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  on  paper,  and 
required  them  to  write  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  presidents,  permitting 
each  one  to  make  his  own  selection.  The  following  essay  was  writ- 
ten by  a  teacher  who  holds  a  first-class  certificate : 

"James  K.  Polk  was  inaugurated  March  4, 1849.  Calhoun  elected 
vicepresident.  it  was  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  most 
important  event  during  this  administration,  was  the  Mexican  war.  the 
annexation  of  Texas  Mexico  claimed  to  belong  to  Texas  it  was  set- 
tled and,  Texas  was  admitted  into  union." 

The  following  essay  on  Lincoln  was  written  by  another  aspirant  for 
a  teacher's  certificate : 

''  He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  was  a  railsplitter  by  trade,  he 
was  serving  his  second  term  and  was  shot  by  Booth  April  15  1861 
and  died  in  a  short  time,  He  was  a  democrate  and  a  very  good 
president*  * 

The  two  essays  are  given  in  full.  Of  course  such  teachers  do  harm 
when  they  attempt  to  teach  the  English  language. —  Western  Journal 
of  Education. 


Our  Spelling.  • 

The  American  Philological  Association  and  the  Philological  So- 
ciety of  England  jointly  recomend  for  imediate  use  a  large  number 
of  improved  spellings. 

The  value  of  these  rules  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  express  the 
agreement  of  the  highest  filological  authorities,  not  only  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  spelling  reform,  but  also  upon  the  first  prac- 
tical steps  toward  its  accomplishment. 

The  English  Philological  Society,  April  20,  1883,  accepted,  with- 
out a  disenting  voice,  the  Rules  for  Amended  Spellings  proposed  in 
1881,  by  the  American  Philological  Association  ;  and  the  American 
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Philological  Association,  at  its  meetings  July  12, 1883,  confirmed  these 
Rules,  so  that  now  a  body  of  amended  spellings  jointly  aproved  by 
the  two  Associations  is  expressly  recomended  by  them  to  the  public 
for  imediate  use.     They  ar  as  follows  : 

JOINT  RULES   FOR  AMENDED  SPELLINGS. 

1.  e. — Drop'-ilent  e  when  fonetically  useless,  as  in  livey  vineyard, 

br     j€^  bronze,  single,  engine,  granite,  eaten,  rained,  etc. 

2.  ea. — D  .>ij  a  from  ea  having  the  sound  of  e,  as  in  feather, 

leather,  jealous,  etc. 
Drop  e  from  ea    having  the  sound   of  a,    as   in   heart, 
hearken,  etc. 

3.  e-u. — For  beauty  uze  the  old  betUy. 

"  4.     eo. — Drop  o  from  eo  having  the  sound  of  e,  as  in  jeopardy, 
leopard. 
For  yeoman  write  yoman. 

5.  i. — Drop  /  of  parliament,  " 

6.  o. — For  o  having  the  sound  of  u  in  but  write  u,  as  in  above 

(abuv),  dozen,  some  (sum)  tongue  (tung),  and  the  like. 
For  women  restore  wimen, 

7.  ou. — Drop  o  from  ou  having  the  sound  of  u,  as  in  journal, 

nourish,  trouble,  rough  (ruf),  tough  (tuf),  and  the  like. 

8.  u.—  Drop  silent  u  after  g  before  a,  and  in  nativ  English  words, 

as  guarantee,  guard,  guess ^  gu€st,  guild,  guilt,  etc. 

9.  ue. — Drop  final  ue  in  apologue,  catalogue,  etc.,  demagogue, 

pedagogue,  etc.;    league,  colleague,   harangue,  tongue 
(tung),  etc. 

10.  y. — Spel  ryme,  rime. 

11.  Dubl  consonants  may  be  simplified. 

Final  b,  d,  g,  n^  r,  /,  /,  /,  2,  as  in  ebb,  add,  egg,  inn,  purr, 
butt,  bailiff,  dull,  buzz,  etc.,  (not  all,  hall). 

Medial  before  anuther  consonant,  as  battle,  ripple,  written, 
(writn),  etc. 

Initial  unaccented  prefixes,  and  uther  unaccented  syllabls, 
as  in  abbreviate,  accuse,  affair,  etc.,  as  curvetting,  trav- 
eller, etc. 

12.  b. — Drop  silent  b  in  bomb,  crumb,  debt,  doubt,  dumb,  lamb, 

limb,  numb,  plumb,  subtle,  succumb,  thumb, 

13.  c. — Change  c  back  to  j  in  cinder,  expence,  Jierce,  hence,  once, 

pence,  scarce,  since,  source,  thence,  tierce,  whence. 
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14.  ch.— Drop  the  h  of  ch  in  chamomile,  choler^  cholera,  melan- 

choly, school,  stomach. 
Change  to  k  in  ache  (ake),  anchor  (anker). 

15.  d. — Change  d  and  ed  final  to  /  when  so  pronounced,  as  in 

crossed  (crost),  looked  (lookt),  etc.,  unless  the  e  afects 
the  preceding  sound,  as  chafed,  chanced, 

16.  g. — Drop  g  in  feij^n,  foreign,  sovereign. 

17.  gh. — Drop  h  in  aghast,  burgh,  ghost, 

Drop^A  in  haughty,  though  (tho),  through  (thru). 
Change  gh  to  /  where  it  has  that  sound,  as  in   cough, 
enough,  laughter,  tough,  etc. 

18.  1. — Drop  /  in  could, 

19.  p. — Drop/  in  receipt, 

20.  s. — Drop  s  in  aisle,  demesfie,  island. 

Change  s  to  zxn  distinctiv  words  as  in  abuse  verb,  house 
verb,  rise  verb,  etc. 

21.  sc. — Drop  ^in  scent,  scythe,  (sithe). 

22.  tch. — Drop  /  as  in  catch,  piich,  witch,  etc. 

23.  w. — Drop  w  in  whole, 

24.  ph. — ^Write/for/A  as  \n  philosophy,  sphere,  tXz,— Intelligence. 


Hints  for  Tonng  Teaohers. 

1.  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  thoroughly  preparing  every  les- 
son— no  matter  how  simple — ^that  you  are  to  give  next  day.  Never 
go  into  the  school-room  without  knowing  exactly  even  to  details, 
what  you  are  to  do. 

2.  No  matter  what  happens  be  sure  to  keep  your  temper. 

3.  Don't  omit  to  visit  all  families  who  send  children  to  your  school. 
Make  a  friendly  call.  Don't  wait  for  them — and  show  yourself  r^a//v 
interested  in  them  and  their  children. 

4.  If  any  trouble  occurs  with  any  child,  or  there  is  danger  of  any — 
best  go  and  see  the  parents  and  get  their  co-operation. 

5.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  about  punishing,  if  necessary.  Waiting  to 
think  it  over  never  does  any  harm. 

6.  Be  sure  everything  about  your  dress,  desk  and  school-room  is 
always  in  perfect  order. 

7.  Try  to  make  the  room  attractive,  so  that  the  children  will  find 
it  pleasant. 
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8.  Remember  always  that  it  is  the  best  interest  of  the  children  and 
school — not  your  own  that  you  are  to  work  for. 

9.  Be  sure  that  you  carry  out  exactly  all  the  directions  you  give. 
Think  well  before  giving  them :  but  then  carry  them  out. 

10.  You  must  be  entirely  and  wholly  and  always y«j/.  If  not,  you 
will  not  command  respect — and  not  to  have  that,  means  failure. 

11.  Be  2/^rv  careful  in  your  dealings  with  other  teachers  in  the 
town.  Never  give  them  occasion  to  think  that  you  set  yourselves 
above  them.  Be  always  pleasant  and  friendly,  you  can  learn  from 
them.  If  you  are  working yi^r  the  schools,  there  can  be  no  jealousy — 
make  them  welcome  in  your  rooms.  Seek  to  know  them.  You  can 
both  give  and  get  help,  if  you  work  in  the  right  spirit. 

12.  Dress  perfectly— simply.  Celluloid  collars  and  cuflfe  will  save 
washing,  and  be  always  neat  and  clean.  Dress  should  be  plain,  with- 
out much  trimming.  If  it  were  not  for  washing,  I  would  say,  wear 
white  aprons  in  school. 

13.  For  arithmetic  classes.  Do  all  the  examples  yourselves  at 
home  before  the  time  ;  then  you  will  know  what  you  are  about,  and 
can  tell  where  the  error  is.     Keep  ahead  of  your  class. 

14.  Talk  over  all  your  difficulties  together. 

15.  Don*t  take  any  part  in  any  village  ^^jw^.  Don't  allow  your- 
self to  talk  about  any  one  in  the  village,  unless  you  have  something 
good  to  say. 

16.  Try  to  make  the  children  ^(?///^  to  each  other  in  school. 

17.  Try  the  plan  of  having  a  school  house-keeper  for  each  day. 
Try  to  get  the  children  to  feel  interested  themselves  in  keeping  every- 
thing neat  and  in  order. 

18.  Don't  be  afraid  to  say,  **  IdorCt  kncwy — if  you  don't. 

19  If  you  have  made  a  false  statement  about  anything  in  a  lesson — 
don't  be  afraid  to  acknowledge  it. 

20.  Correct  all  errors  in  English  speaking  that  you  notice. — Anna 
C  Brackett,  in  America7i  foumal  of  Education, 


Normal  Institntes. 


The  institutes  that  have  been  held  all  over  the  country  are  about 

closed  after  an  unusually  successful  experience.     Successful  not  alone 

in  point  of  numbers  but  in  matters  of  management  and  instruction. 

A  retrospective  glance  over  the  work  of  this  season  and  that  of 

2 
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former  years  will  show  many  new  features  and  improvements  in  old 
ones.  Perhaps  no  more  important  change  is  to  be  noted  than  in  the 
character  of  the  work  performed  nowadays.  Our  institutes  have 
outgrown  their  infancy  and  are  in  the  vigor  of  growing  and  prom- 
ising youth. 

Following  this  development  of  our  institute  work  has  been  the 
development  of  a  better  quality  and  system  of  work  on  the  part  of 
the  great  mass  of  teachers,  and  it  requires  no  very  close  scrutiny  to 
see  the  intimate  connection  and  mutual  dependency  of  the  two. 
As  the  teachers  have  improved  in  work  it  has  been  possible  to  do  a 
higher  class  of  work  in  the  institute,  which  in  its  turn  has  reacted 
upon  the  profession  to  the  advantage  of  all  its  members.  We  are 
ceasing  to  be  elementary,  and  we  are  rapidly  falling  away  from  the 
crudity  of  much  of  our  early  work.  Instead  of  going  to  the  insti- 
tute solely  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  its  curri- 
culum the  teachers  go  to  obtain  by  study  and  discussion  the  best 
methods  of  presenting  the  various  branches  to  their  classes.  They 
no  longer  go  to  learn  geography  or  square  root,  but  rather  the  best 
ways  to  Uach  geography  and  square  root.  To  be  sure  this  new 
order  of  affairs  implies  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence — it  presupposes 
good  previous  training  in  the  subjects  as  a  foundation,  and  calls  for 
the  very  best  teachers  in  the  ranks  as  instructors.  What  an  advance, 
and  what  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  healthy  progressive  development  that 
is  constantly  at  work  among  our  teachers.  More  and  more  we 
believe  that  our  institutes  will  become  what  they  should  be — schools 
of  method.  We  can  name  half  a  dozen  institutes  in  as  many  States 
where  the  work  is  so  superior  that  the  very  best  teachers  are  glad  to 
enroll  themselves — where  the  work  is  normal  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  great  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  public  school  system  from 
this  improved  work  is  too  well-known  to  need  any  mention.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  improvements  made  in  teaching 
during  the  past  six  years  has  been  due  to  the  work  done  in  these 
associations  of  teachers.  Institutes  are  no  longer  either  ignored  or 
sneered  at  by  those  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  any  form  of  pro* 
gress.  They  have  fairly  won  their  way  by  their  own  merit,  and 
demand  and  receive  recognition  as  a  most  important  and  vital 
element  in  the  system  of  education.  They  have  a  definite  position 
and  a  high  work. 

Every  year  this  work  embraces  a  wider  field.  Every  year  the 
quality  of  this  work  improves,  and  every  year  they  raise  a  higher 
standard  for  the  teacher  to  attain. — Central  School  Joumai. 
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Mind  Tour  Business- 

BY  WOLSTAN    DIXEY, 

Nine-tenths  of  all  that  goes  wrong  in  this  world  is  because  some 
one  doesn't  mind  his  business.  When  a  terrible  accident  occurs,  the 
first  cry  is  that  the  means  of  prevention  were  not  sufficient.  Every- 
body declares  we  must  have  a  new  patent  fire-escape,  an  automatic 
engine  switch,  or  a  high-proof  non -combustible  sort  of  lamp  oil.  But 
a  little  investigation  will  usually  show  that  all  the  contrivances  were 
on  hand,  and  in  good  order ;  the  real  trouble  was  that  somebody 
didn't  mind  his  business;  he  didn't  obey  orders;  he  thought  he 
knew  a  better  way  than  the  way  he  was  told  ;  he  said,  *' Just  this 
once  ril  take  the  risk,"  and  in  doing  so,  he  made  other  people  take 
the  risk  too  ;  and  the  risk  was  too  great.  At  Toronto,  Canada,  not 
long  ago,  a  conductor,  against  orders,  ran  his  train  on  a  certain  siding, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  thirty  or  forty  people.  The  engineer 
of  a  mill,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  thought  the  engine  would  stand  a 
higher  pressure  than  the  safety-valve  indicated,  so  he  tied  a  few 
bricks  to  the  valve  to  hold  it  down  ;  result :  four  workmen  killed,  a 
number  wounded,  and  mill  blown  to  pieces.  The  City  of  Columbus, 
an  iron  vessel  fitted  out  with  all  the  means  of  preservation  and  es- 
cape in  use  on  shipboard,  was  wrecked  on  the  best  known  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  on  a  moonlit  night,  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred 
lives,  because  the  officer  in  command  look  it  into  his  head  to  save  a 
few  ship-lengths  in  distance  by  hugging  the  shore,  in  direct  diso? 
bedience  of  the  captain's  parting  orders.  The  best  ventilated  mine 
in  Colorado  was  turned  into  a  death  trap  for  half  a  hundred  miners, 
because  one  of  the  number  entered  with  a  lighted  lamp  the  gallery 
he  had  been  warned  against.  Nobody  survives  to  explain  the  explo- 
sion of  the  dynamite  cartridge  factory  in  Pennsylvania,  but  as  that 
type  of  disaster  is  almost  always  due  to  heedlessness,  it  is  probable 
that  this  instance  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

What  is  most  wanted  in  this  world  is  people  that  will  mind  their 
business ;  all  the  devices,  inventions,  contrivances  you  can  shake  a 
stick  at,  won't  insure  safety  ;  the  real  need  is,  automatic  obedience^ 
patent  honesty,  non-combustible  brains,  high-proof  character.  Men 
that  can  furnish  these  are  in  demand.  Be  sure,  whatever  your  dis- 
advantages, however  humble  your  present  position,  your  services 
will  not  long  go  a' begging  if  you  have  that  one  faculty  o(  minding 
your  business. —  Treasure-  Trove. 
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What  Energy  has  Done. 

BY  AMY   B.    CLARKE. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  few  young  men  in  London  resolved  to 
meet  every  evening  to  exchange  ideas.  The  number  gradually  in- 
creased till  it  was  necessary  to  hire  a  room.  Growing  ambitious, 
they  hired  lecturers  and  many  people  were  brought  together.  Many 
of  them  now  trace  back  their  success  to  this  effort  at  gaining  knowl- 
edge. 

Indefatigable  industry  coupled  with  the  desire  for  knowledge  pro- 
duced great  results.  Waller  Scott,  when  he  was  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
spent  his  evenings  in  study.  John  Britten,  the  author  of  architectural 
works,  said :  **  I  studied  my  books  in  bed  on  winter  evenings,  be- 
cause too  poor  to  afford  a  fire.'*  He  used  every  opportunity  to  read  ; 
the  books  he  picked  up  for  a  few  moments  at  the  book-stalls  helped 
him,  he  says.  Napoleon  had  indomitable  perseverance  and  energy. 
Dr.  Livingston  at  the  age  often  years,  working  in  a  factory,  bought 
with  his  first  wages  a  Latin  grammar,  and  studied  it  until  twelve  at 
night.  He  studied  Virgil  and  Horace  the  same  way,  and  finally  en- 
tered college,  and  was  graduated. 

Many  will  ask  how  they  can  advance  themselves  in  knowledge. 
The  first  thing  is  determination  ;  the  next  perseverance. 

Walter  Scott  gave  this  advice  to  a  young  man  :  "  Do  instantly 
whatever  is  to  be  done,  and  take  the  hours  of  recreation  after  busi- 
ness ;  never  before  it."  Business  men  often  say  '*  Time  is  money." 
But  it  is  more  than  that  to  the  young  man.  If  used  rightly,  it  is  self- 
improvement,  culture,  strengtn  and  growth  of  character.  The  habit 
of  idleness  is  a  hard  one  to  get  rid  of  Time  spent  in  reading  any- 
thing and  everything  is  weakening  to  the  mind.  Books  chosen  and 
read  with  care  cultivate  the  mind  and  character.  The  books  you 
read  should  raise  your  thoughts  and  aspirations,  strengthen  your  en- 
ergy and  help  you  in  your  work. 

Thackeray  says  :  *'  Try  to  frequent  the  company  of  your  betters. 
In  books  and  in  life  frequent  that  which  h  the  most  wholesome  so- 
ciety ;  learn  to  admire  rightly.  Note  what  great  men  have  admired; 
they  admire  great  things  ;  narrow  spirits  admire  basely,  and  wor- 
ship meanly. ' ' — Treasure-  Trove. 


— Dor€s  Works  and  other  books  suitable  for  acceptable  Christmas  presents  can  be 
found  at  417  Broad  street. 
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Names  of  Multitude. — A  little  girl  was  near  the  picture  of  a 
number  of  ships,  when  she  exclaimed  :  "  See  what  2^  flock  of  ships  !*' 
We  corrected  her  by  saying  that  a  flock  of  ships  was  called  ?i  fleets 
and  a  fleet  of  sheep  was  called  a  flock.  And  here  we  may  add,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  foreigner  who  is  mastering  the  intricacies  of  our 
language  in  respect  of  names  of  multitude,  that  a  flock  of  girls  is 
called  a  bevy,  and  a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called  a  pack,  and  a  pack  of 
thieves  is  called  a  gang,  and  a  gang  of  angels  is  called  a  host,  and  a 
host  of  porpoises  is  called  a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  of  buflaloes  is  called  a 
troop,  and  a  troop  of  partridges  is  called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beau- 
ties is  called  a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  of  ruflians  is  called  a  horde,  and 
a  horde  of  rubbish  is  called  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  oxen  is  called  a 
drove,  and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a  mob,  and  a  mob  of 
whales  is  called  a  school,  and  a  school  of  worshippers  is  called  a  con- 
gregation, and  a  congregation  of  engineers  is  called  a  corps,  and  a 
corps  of  robbers  is  called  a  band,  and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a 
swarm,  and  a  swarm  of  people  is  called  a  craivd,  and  a  crowd  of 
gentlefolks  is  called  biite,  and  the  hlite  of  the  city's  thieves  and  rascals 
are  called  roughs^  and  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  city  folks  is  called 
the  community  or  public,  accordingly  as  they  are  spoken  of  by  the 
religious  community  or  the  secular  public. — Exchange, 


To  HAVE  a  good  school  one  must  have  good  discipline.  There 
never  yet  was  a  family  trained  up  that  amounted  to  anything  without 
a  constant  course  of  discipline.  We  hear  so  much  talk  about  '*  no 
rules,*'  and  leaving  the  government  largely  to  the  pupils,  that  we 
think  an  objection  timely.  The  child  learns  nothing  in  school  of 
more  importance  than  the  habit  of  obedience.  The  school  that  has 
no  rules,  whose  pupils  are  left  to  their  own  guidance,  is  a  poor  insti- 
tution. The  teacher  who  is  a  good  disciplinarian  is  always  a  success. 
When  pupils  understand  that  there  are  rules  for  their  conduct,  and 
that  they  must  live  up  to  them  or  suflfer  the  penalty,  they  will  cease 
to  give  trouble.  In  order  to  do  effective  work — in  order  that  they  may 
make  progress,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  certain  limitations 
placed  upon  them  in  school.  No  army  ever  was  victorious  whose 
soldiers  did  as  they  pleased,  and  no  school  will  amount  to  anything 
whose  discipline  is  lax  and  feeble,  and  the  man  or  woman  who  does 
not  make  his  pupils  understand  that  order  is  not  only  the  first  law  of 
heaven  but  of  the  school-room,  is  not  fitted  to  teach. —  Central 
School  Journal. 
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AnnoanoemeDt  of  National  Eduoational  Assooiation. 

PLACB  OF  MEETING  IN   1886. 

In  the  Preamble  to  its  Constitution,  this  Association  declares  its  chief  purposes  to 
be  :  *<  To  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United  States."  It  there- 
fore Is  clearly  the  duty  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association,  to  consider  how  these  purposes  can  be  attained ;  and,  in 
doing  this,  the  following  ctmditions  demand  careful  attention  : 

First. — The  means  of  achieving  these  purposes  exist  by  and  through  the  meetings 
and  membership  of  the  Association ;  therefore,  it  becomes  chief  in  importance  that 
I  he  places  selected  for  its  meetings  shall  be  readily  accessible  to  the  largest  number  of 
teachers  who  desire  to  attend. 

Second. — The  place  chosen  for  a  meeting  must  have  ample  accommodations,  at 
moderate  rates  for  boards  for  all  who  will  probably  attend;  and  suitable  >ltf//r for 
holding  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  its  departments;  also  an  active  interest 
among  the  citizens,  that  will  insure  a  cordial  welcome  and  efficient  attention  to  all 
local  matters  pertaining  to  the  needs  of  the  Association. 

Third. — The  facilities  for  reaching  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  expenses  of 
travel,  must  be  such  as  to  present  inducements  for  a  large  attendance. 

Earnest  eflforts  having  been  made  to  ascertain  in  which  place  the  foregoing  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  City  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  for  the  meeting, 
to  be  held  July  13,  14,  15,  16,  1886. 

The  following  are  som^  of  the  conditions  relating  to  Topeka : 

I. — Within  a  radius  of  500  miles  there  are  100,000  teachers.  The  State  Teachers' 
Associations  of  three  of  the  States  thus  included  voted  in  favor  of  holding  the  meet- 
ing at  Topeka.  One  of  the  ballots  on  places  for  the  meeting  in  1885,  resulted  in  a 
tie  between  Topeka  and  Sarat^  Springs.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  DirectorSf 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  last  July,  after  listening  to  the  able  presentations  of  the  respective 
claims  of  Topeka  and  Denver,  the  ballot  for  deciding  which  place  should  be  selected 
was  a  tie.     Denver  is  more  than  500  miles  west  of  Topeka.  • 

3. — Accommodations  for  6,000  teachers — hotel  rates,  I1.25  to  $2.00  per  day — and 
5,000  teachers  tendered  the  hospitality  of  its  citizens  at  the  nominal  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  dajf ^hzWs  for  all  the  meetings  free.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  and  other  State 
officers.  Mayor  of  the  City,  President  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Presidents  of  the  Banks, 
editors,  hotel  proprietors,  and  many  other  leading  citizens,  have  pledged  their  cordial 
attention,  and  the  co  operation  of  efficient  committees  to  carry  out  the  promises 
made. 

3. — The  railroads  of  the  West  have  given  assurances  of  rates  for  round  trips,  at 
fare  one  way;  also,  very  low  excursion  rates  are  promised  from  Topeka  to  and 
throughout  Colorado,  to  Utah,  California,  and  other  attractive  regions  of  the  far 
West. 

In  behalf  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
*■  hereby  acknowledge  the  earnest  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
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Denver,  and  the  generous  oflfers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade 

of  that  city,  which  they  so  kindly  extended  to  this  Association. 

More  definite  information  in  relation  to  the  next  meeting  will  be  announced  in 

January. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  President, 

New  York,  Ncvember  30,  1885. 


Virginia  SuperintendentB. 

A  good  thing  keeps ;  and  one  especially  good  pamphlet  which  deserved  earlier 
notice  is,  **  The  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  County  and  City 
Superintendents  of  Public  Free  Schools,  and  Principals  of  High  Schools  of  Vir- 
ginia," held  in  Richmond  last  February.  This  association  now  includes  nearly  two 
hundred  members,  under  the  presidency  of  State  Superintendent  Hon.  R.  R.  Farr ; 
and,  by  report,  certainly  held  a  valuable  session.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
Professor  McGilvray,  General  Armstrong,  Dr.  Newell,  Dr.  Ruffner,  Professor  Painter, 
Professor  Vawter,  and  other  speakers,  with  the  usual  entertainments  and  discussions. 
An  exhibition  of  school-room  work,  the  first  in  the  State  was  made.  But  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  conference  was  the  presentation  of  some  thirty  brief  papers,  by 
the  county  superintendents,  containing  a  history  of  education  in  the  county.  Some 
of  these  gave  the  entire  record  from  the  settlement  of  the  county  to  the  present 
day;  and  all  told  the  deeply  interesting  story  of  the  past  fifteen  years  of  the 
public  school  system  in  Virginia.  Altogether  we  have  not  fallen  upon  a  hundred 
pages  of  more  valuable  reading  for  many  a  day ;  and  we  trust  the  Virginia  Confer- 
ence will  push  this  matter  till  every  county  in  the  State  has  made  its  report,  and  then 
invite  Dr.  Ruffner  to  write  the  history  of  the  public  school 'movement,  begun  in  1870. 
A  generation  hence  no  reading  will  be  more  attractive  to  the  school- men  of  the 
whole  country  than  a  fair  history  of  education  in  the  South,  magnifying  nothing,  and 
doing  full  justice  to  the  educational  public  and  its  great  leaders  from  the  earliest  day. 
Now  is  the  time  to  gather  materials  for  such  a  work ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
local  effort,  which  will  recall  the  history  of  all  movements  for  public  schools,  with 
the  record  of  notable  collegiate  and  academic  institutions,  and  the  romantic  chronicles 
of  private  family  instruction.  The  North  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  of 
its  most  famous  men  and  women  began  life  by  teaching  in  Southern  schools  and  fami- 
lies in  the  old  days,  and  how  many  of  its  own  celebrated  men  came  North  from 
Southern  schools  and  homes.  The  record  of  eminent  teachers  brought  to  the  South 
from  Europe,  especially  from  Great  Britain,  would  be  an  interesting  chapter  in  this 
history.  If  the  teachers'  association  of  every  Southern  State  would  begin  at  once  the 
work  of  making  such  collecAons,  the  man  will  surely  be  found  who  will  complete 
this  great  work  in  due  time. 

From  these  reports,  several  important  facts  appear  :  first,  that  the  new  free  school 
system,  begun  in  1870  in  Virginia,  under  great  disadvantages,  has  had  the  varied  ex- 
perience always  encountered;  second,  the  gratifying  success  of  the  movement;  so 
that  to-day,  in  the  number  of  children  and  youth  at  school,  the  amount  of  funds 
raised,  the  willingness  to  submit  to  taxation,  and  the  overcoming  of  prejudice,  there 
is  a  more  favorable  showing  than  ever  before ;  third,  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
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mloog  with  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  secondary  and  higher  education.  Vir- 
ginia was  never  so  well  schooled  as  this  year  The  establishment  of  State  Normal 
schools  for  both  races  is  the  last  notable  achievement.  All  this  is  espedally  impor- 
tant because  Virginia  was  the  leading  Southern  Sute  in  the  higher  education  before 
the  war,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  done  the  best  for  the  free  schools  of  the  eleven 
States  most  deeply  affected,  considering  the  circumstances,  since  1865.  The  lesson 
for  every  State  South  is  that  the  people  have  made  up  their  minds  to  the  free  school, 
and  the  sooner  their  represenUtives  in  Congress  make  themselves  "  solid  "  on  National 
Aid,  the  better  will  it  be  for  their  own  States  and  the  whole  country. — New  Eng- 
land journal  of  Education, 


— A  SPLENDID  Christmas  present  for  your  pastor.    A  copy  of  Neander*s 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,     Apply  at  this  office. 


EDITOBIAL  FABAOBAFHS. 

Second  Term  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  Va.— We  have 
just  received  from  Dr.  Ruffner  the  following  circular,  .which  we  insert  as  a  matter  of 
general  interest  to  our  readers : 

The  Second  Term  of  the  Normal  School  will  begin  February  i,  1886,  and  con- 
tinue until  June  2.  A  new  class  to  begin  the  course  will  be  formed  at  the  opening 
of  the  Second  Term ;  and  hence  this  will  be  a  favorable  time  for  the  entrance  of  new 
students.  It  is  our  purpose  also  to  graduate  classes  at  the  end  of  the  First  Term 
each  year,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

We  desire  that  students  who  come  here  should  be  well  prepared  on  the  primary 
branches,  particularly  on  Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  This  will  enable  them  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  professional  modes  of  studying  and  teaching  the  same  branches, 
as  well  as  of  other  branches  not  previously  studied.  We  have,  however,  a  prepara- 
tory school  where  deficiencies  may  be  made  ud  ;  but  this,  of  course,  prolongs  the 
time  necessary  to  the  compl^ion  of  the  course.  All  students  should,  when  they 
come,  be  far  more  concerned  to  master  the  studies  than  to  get  through  in  any  given 
time. 

All  who  wish  to  come  as  State  Students  must  receive  the  recommendation  of  their 
respective  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  sign  a  pron-ise  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  two  years  after  graduating.  As  long  as  we  do  not  have  the  maximum 
number  of  students,  we  can  receive  as  State  Students  all  who  apply,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  number  who  come  from  any  one  county.  It  is  so  important  to  every 
county  to  have  normally  trained  teachers,  that  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  have 
students  from  counties  which  hitherto  have  sent  no  representative.  School  officers, 
and  particularly  School  Boards,  could  secure  this  result  by  a  decided  expression  of 
favorable  opinions  and  wishes  in  regard  to  this  matter.  So  long  as  the  school  offi- 
cers show  but  little  appreciation  of  the  superior  advantages  of  professional  training, 
their  teachers  will  be  equally  indifferent ;  and  the  style  of  teaching  in  such  counties 
will  be  correspondingly  poor  and  unprogressive.  The  State  Board  of  Education  will 
surely  have  an  eye  to  this  matter.  County  Superintendents  might  bring  this  subject 
to  the  attention  of  their  people  through  the  newspapers. 

Expenses. — State  Students  p4y  no  tuition,  and  the  price  of  board  and  washing 
runs  from  ^12.00  to  $16  00  a  month.  The  cost  at  the  boarding  department  of  the 
school  is  $12,  and  a  few  places  are  now  vacant.  Families  near  by  will  give  good  ac- 
commodsitions  at  from  |i2to|i5  a  month,  washing  I1.25  extra.  Hence  the  cost 
here  to  State  students  will  be  about  fifty  dollars  ($50)  for  the  four  months  of  the 
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Second  Term.  To  pay  students  it  will  be  I15  more.  Travel  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  railroad  costs  two  cents  a  mile  to  our  students  who  receive  a  certi6cate  from 
me,  or  their  G)nnty  Superintendent. 

No  teacher,  young  or  old,  and  no  young  lady  looking  forward  to  being  a  teacher, 
could  spend  $50  to  I75  to  better  purpose  than  in  attending  this  school  during  its 
next  term.  Everything  is  working  well  here.  We  have  an  able  corps  of  expert 
teachers — 10  in  number,  and  over  150  names  on  our  register.  At  the  end  of  every 
term  we  will  send  out  a  class  of  graduates,  who  will  immediately  make  themselves 
felt ;  and  already  we  have  indications  that  the  best  schools  of  the  State  will  look  to 
this  institution  to  supply  them  with  teachers  within  the  range  of  our  course.  This  is 
a  matter  in  which  every  community,  every  family,  and  every  person,  is  interested. 
Above  all,  should  it  engage  the  prompt  and  vigorous  attention  of  school  officers. 

We  can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  applicants  with  our  last  catalogue,  and  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  supplying  any  additional  information  that  may  be  wanted. 

Concerning  boarding  in  families,  apply  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Watkins,  Secretary,  Farm- 
ville,  Va. 

— The  International  Magazine,  Education,  for  November  and  December,  pub- 
lished by  the  New  England  Publishing  Company,  3  Somerset  street,  Boston,  and 
devoted  to  the  science,  art,  philosophy  and  literature  of  education,  is  at  hand,  and 
contains  an  unusual  amount  of  valuable  reading  for  thoughtful  readers  on  education. 
Dr.  Harris,  of  Concord,  contributes  an  article  on  the  Methods  and  Limits  of  Psy- 
chological Inquiry ;  Dr.  Millikin,  of  Ohio,  discusses  Education  as  Related  to  Physio- 
logical Laws.  The  Essentials  of  Linguistic  Training  are  presented  in  an  able  paper 
by  Dr.  Greene,  of  New  Jersey.  The  General  Outlines  of  Education  in  Japan  are 
described  by  S.  Tegima,  the  Japan  Commissioner  of  Education  at  London.  Miss  M. 
K.  Smith  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  Educational  Congress  at  Havre,  with  Re- 
ports on  Education  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  presented  by  Hon.  John  Han- 
cock, Prof.  J.  M.  Ordway,  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Hon.  Warren  Easton,  and  others. 
Other  articles,  both  home  and  foreign,  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature 
which  the  New  England  Publishing  Company  have  done  so  much  toward  elevating 
and  extending. 

Whitney  and  Lowell  Calendars  for  1886.— The  fact  that  the  writings  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  are  used  for  these  two  new  calen- 
dars (published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston)  is  in  itself  enough  to  make 
them  unusually  attractive ;  but  apart  from  this  the  Calendars  are  among  the  prettiest 
in  their  decorations  that  have  yet  appeared.  The  Lowell  Calendar  has  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  poet  and  a  view  of  Elm  wood,  his  house  in  Cambridge.  The  Whitney 
Calendar  is  printed  in  gold  and  light  tints.  The  design  is  emblematical  of  the  four 
seasons,  which  are  symbolized  by  figures  of  little  girls  dressed  in  "  Kate  Greena- 
way  "  style,  bearing  a  garland  of  Spring  and  Summer  flowers,  Autumn  fruits  and 
Winter  holly.  The  color-printing  is  excellent,  and  shows  a  marked  advance  over 
recent  work  of  this  kind. 

The  popular  Holmes,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier  Calendars  are  reissued 
this  year,  their  selections  being  newly  arranged.  All  these  Calendars  measure  nine 
by  twelve  inches,  and  are  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  one  dollar.  It  seems  as  if, 
wherever  they  go,  they  must  have  an  educating  influence,  artistically,  as  well  as  in  a 
literary  sense. 

They  may  be  had  of  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  911  Main  street. 
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Fablishers'  Notes. 

The  Library  Magazine,  for  November,  fully  carries  out  its  promise  to  furnish  a 
repertory  of  the  best  periodical  writing  of  the  current  month  or  two.  This  number  con- 
tains about  half  a  score  of  the  most  carefully  conceived  and  best  written  papers  in  the 
English  Reviews.  Among  these  is  a  thoughtful  essay  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
entitled  **  Thoughts  about  Life,"  being  really  a  review  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Princi- 
ples of  Biology.  Very  readable  is  the  "  Dialogue  upon  Novels,"  by  Vernon  Lee. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert,  well  known  as  an  American  literatenr,  furnishes  a 
well-considered  paper  upon  **  Catholic  luly  and  the  Temporal  Power."  Maiy 
Howitt,  now  eighty-five  years  of  age,  is  now  writing  a  series  of  Autobic^raphical 
Reminiscences.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  upon  her  "  Girlhood," 
which  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Library  Magazine,  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor's 
paper  upon  the  *<  New  Star  in  Andromeda  Nebula,"  is  worth  more  than  the  space 
which  it  occupies.  Captain  Vernon  Lovett  Cameron  writes  a  sensible  paper  upon 
"  The  Future  of  the  Soudan."     New  York  :  John  B.  Alden,  publisher,  $1.50  a  year. 

Latine  et  Graece. — A  journal  of  classical  philology,  edited  by  Edgar  S.  Shumway. 
Eight  numbers— during  the  academic  year.  Two  dollars  *and  fifty  cents  a  year,  in 
advance. 

With  the  fourth  volume  this  journal  enlarges  its  scope  to  include  not  only  Latin, 
but  also  Greek.  To  the  teacher  and  the  lover  of  the  classics  it  presents  its  claim  for 
a  place  on  his  table.  The  moderate  price  at  which  it  is  published  brings  it  within 
reach  of  all.  That  its  new  year  may  be  one  of  growth  and  improvement,  it  asks  not 
only  your  subscription  and  commendation  to  your  friends,  but  also  suggestions,  notes, 
hints  on  methods,  criticisms  of  text-books,  etc.,  etc. 

Address,  Latine  et  Graece,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pocket  Lesson  Notes  on  the  International  Lessons  for  1886,  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W, 
F.  Crafts,  i2mo  (trimmed  for  pocket).  Issued  quarterly,  96  pp.,  each  part.  Illus- 
trated with  blackboard  designs.  Introductory  price,  15  cents,  scholars'  edition,  5 
cents.     Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  new  departure  in  Sabbath -school  helps.  It  is  the 
first  one  to  put  a  standard  commentary  (Jamieson,  Fausset,  and  Brown's)  into  a  help 
for  scholars,  besides  which,  they  have  both  the  Common  and  Revised  Versions  (with 
all  notes)  side  by  side,  and  marginal  references,  such  as  are  found  in  Teachers' 
Bibles.  Home  readings  and  daily  memory  verses  are  put  into  this  margin  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  the  exact  point  in  the  lesson  on  which  they  throw  Bible  light.  The 
questions  are  arranged  on  a  novel  plan  that  cultivates  the  art  of  making  original 
questions.  The  fact  thas  every  lesson  should  have  an  object  as  well  as  a  subject  is 
steadily  kept  in  view,  and  the  lessons  are  taught  with  a  view  of  leading  at  once  to 
religious  decision  or  action.  The  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  the  habit  of  read- 
ing and  memorizing  daily  a  portion  of  it  receives  special  attention. 

A  Valuable  Book. — We  have  just  received  from  the  enterprising  publishers,  A. 
H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  a  most  useful  little  volume  suggestively  called  "  Look  Within 
for  Five  Thousand  Facts  that  Everybody  Wants  to  Know,"     It  contains  75  pages 
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of  condensed  information  on  Mechanics,  Statistics,  History,  Medicine,  Astronomy, 
Finance,  Mythology,  Education,  Mathematics,  The  Bible,  Politics,  Agriculture,  Reli- 
gion, Science,  Temperance,  Trade,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  something 
for  everybody  and  nothing  that  some  one  will  not  be  glad  to  know.  It  is  embellished 
with  a  number  of  colored  diagrams,  and  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  complete  Pocket 
Cyclopsedia  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of 
25  cents,  for  which  sum  in  stamps  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers,  A.  H. 
Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

— Harper's  Youn^  People  for  1885  forms  a  magnificent  gift  book  for  the  young. 
It  presents  great  variety,  both  in  matter  and  in  illustrations,  and  is  put  up  in  very 
handsome  cloth  bindings.      Call  at  Randolph  &  English's  and  get  a  copy.     Price, 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication  Those  Dreadful  Mouse  Boys, 
second  edition ;  The  Leading  facts  of  English  History^  by  H.  D.  Montgomery; 
Mediaval  and  Modem  History ,  by  Prof.  Myers ;  and  in  the  Series  of  Classics  for 
Children,  Ruskin*s  King  of  the  Golden  River, 

— Call  at  West,  Johnston  &  Co's  and  secure  one  of  the  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Holmes  or  Whitney  Calendars.     Price  $1  each. 

— Inkstands,  paper-cutters,  pictures,  paper-weights,  card  cases,  &c.,  &c.,  at  Wal- 
ford  &  Son's. 


Notes. 

A  Teacher's  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  J.  W.  Simmons, 
was  held  at  Floyd  C.  H.  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  November,  1885.  There  were 
sixty- two  teachers  in  attendance.  Rev.  W.  R.  Coppedge,  Principal  of  Oxford 
Academy;  Messrs.  George  W.  Owens,  W.  H.  Naff,  Thos.  L.  Moore,  C.  D.  Hylton, 
Clayton  Cummings,  and  others,  took  prominent  parts  in  the  exercises.  Miss  Carrie 
Smith,  assisted  by  the  young  ladies  of  Oxford  Academy,  furnished  music  for  the 
Institute. 

— Beckwith,  Parham,  &  Anderson  keep  their  Circulating  Library  supplied  with 
the  latest  publications.  Subscribe,  and  so  help  yourself  and  a  much  needed  enter- 
prise. 

The  publishers  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  have  just  added  a  new  and 
valuable  feature — a  new  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World — containing  over 
25»ooo  titles,  briefly  describing  the  countries,  cities,  towns  and  natural  features  of 
every  part  of  the  globe.    A  choice  Holiday  Gift.     See  advertisement  in  this  number. 

— Pompeii,  illustrated  with  superb  engravings,  and  Ivanhoe,  splendidly  bound,  and 
full  of  appropriate  pictures,  can  be  had  of  Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson  at  reason- 
able rates. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  UmiversUy  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science  for 
1886,  H.  B.  Adams,  editor,  will  treat  of  American  Municipal  Government.     Among 
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the  monthly  monographs  will  be  the  following :  Datch  Village  Communities  on  the 
Hudson  River,  Rhode  Island  Town  Governments,  Pennsylvania  Boronghs,  Intro- 
duction to  State  Constitutional  History,  City  Government  of  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

— Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson  have  on  hand  numbers  of  splendidly  illustrated 
books,  and  a  full  stock  of  handsomely  bound  standard  works. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication  Studies  in  General  His- 
Ury,  An  Application  of  the  Scientific  Method  to  the  Teaching  of  History,  by  Mary 
D.  Sheldon.     It  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Teacher's  Manual. 

— Walford  &  Son  can  supply  all  kinds  of  handsome  books  and  bric-a-brac  in  their 
line. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  announce  Andreas,  Prof.  Baskervill,  as  Vol.  HI  of  their  Li- 
brary of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Harrison,  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Abo,  the  Second  Edition,  revised,  of  Be&wulf,  by 
Profs.  Harrison  and  Sharp. 

— Randolph  &  English  offer  a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Christmas  goods. 

Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  just  issued  an  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  by  Prof* 
James  A.  Harrison,  of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Prof.  Harrison,  with  his 
accustomed  energy  and  care,  has  brought  the  results  of  his  thorough  scholarship  to 
make  this  an  accurate  and  reliable  guide — a  much-needed  aid  to  the  students  of 
Anglo-Saxon. 

— An  unusually  large  assortment  of  toy  books  at  Randolph  &  English's. 

—Handsome  Teachers'  Bibles  at  T.  J.  Starke  &  Sons'. 


The  Magazines. 


The  December  namber  of  the  SOUTHKRX  BIVOUAC  hai  a  description  by  Generml  G.  O.  OUbert,  U 
8.  A.  of  the  opening  of  the  Battle  of  PerryTille,  accompanied  by  a  colored  map  ihowlng  aocniately 
the  position  of  the  Tarioni  dirleione  of  tbe  armies.  The  same  namber  of  the  magasine  contains  a 
paper  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Swallow,  G.  8.  A.  on  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  is  also  accompanied  by 
an  accurate  map. 

Hugh  N.  SUmee,  of  Georgia,  contributes  an  interesting  illustrated  article  on  the  invention  of  the 
Cotton  Gin. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  December.  <'ontents:  Tbe  Princess  Casamassima.  Henry  James; 
Southern  Colleges  and  Schools,  Charles  Forster  Smith ;  Corydon  to  Thyr>is ;  Childhood  in  M  odem 
Literature  and  Art,  H.  B.  Scndder  •  Quatrains  by  DifTervnt  Hands.  I.  Milton  ;  Tbe  Shadow,  John  B.  Tabb; 
n.  The  Night-Blooming  Cereus,  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates;  IK.  Disappointment;  Tim«^  Thos.  S.  Collier; 
lY.  The  Bust  of  Krooos,  William  H.  Hayne :  A  Country  Gentleman,  M.  0.  W.  Oliph^nt:  The  Idea  ai 
God,  II.  Jo»in  Fiske ;  To  8.  0  J..  loTitatiO"  to  a  Walk.  Edith  H.  Thomas;  Two  HaWee  of  a  Life;  Life 
in  St.  Petenburg,  Edmund  Noble:  The  New  Portfolio,  Postscript:  After  Glimpses,  Ollrer  Wendell 
Holmes;  Louis  AgmisiK;  Shakespeare's  Fellows. 

THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  IRSn  promisee  to  be  of  special  interest.  Tt  will  bare  serial  stories 
by  Charles  Kgbert  Craddock,  Henry  Jnmes.  and  William  H.  Bishop.  No  more  appetising  annoanoe- 
ment  could  be  made  than  that  .Tames  Russell  Lowell  will  write,  both  in  proee  and  poetry,  for  the 
AvLARTic  for  the  coming  year.  John  Fiske,  who  has  made  a  special  studv  or  the  period  from  the  close 
of  the  American  Rerolution  to  the  adoption  of  tbe  Constitution  of  the  united  States,  will  contribute 
six  or  more  papers  shedding  much  and  welcome  light  on  that  period  of  our  history.  Mr.  Hsmerton, 
the  eminent  Boglish  writer,  promises  a  series  of  papers  comparing  the  English  aod  French  in  their 
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oharaolera.  caitomi  and  opinions;  and  Mr.  Aldrlch,  who  haa  written  some  of  the  beet  short  stories  in 
American  literature,  will  furnish  some  more  for  next  year's  Atlantic.  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Go. 
Boston. 

BT.  NICHOLAS  for  December.— Frontispiece :  Portrait  of  a  Little  Girl  "  From  a  painting  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  The  Little  Christmas-tree.  Poem.  Susan  OooIIdge.  Little  Lord  Faantleroy, 
Chapter  I [  Frances  Hodfcson  Burnett.  Initial  and  two  illustrations.  TheBnow-etorm.  Verses  New 
Bits  of  Talk  for  Toung  Folks.  II.  (H.  H)Uelen  Jackson.  Jfinoagh  for  Two.  Picture.  Banfa  Olaus  on  a 
Lark  Washington  Gladdm.  Two  illustrations.  How  Fishes  Climb  Hill.  Two  illustrations.  "A  Right 
Royal  Christmns  to  Tou  "  Christmas  Card.  My  Echo  Poem.  lUtstrated  and  engroated.  School-life  at 
Bngby.  Eight  illastrHtions    A  Morning  nt  Rugby  during  Vacation-time.  Vire  illustiations ;  anda  ftaU- 

Efcge  portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold.  Putting  This  and  That  Together  Sky  Sailing  Poem.  One  Little 
hyme.  Verses.  The  Christmas  Number.  Picture.  **  Beneroient  Boy  1 "  Jingle.  Illustrated.  Christmas 
before  Last.  Frank  R.  Stockton  Five  illustrations.  The  Considerate  Crocodile.  Jingle  Illustrated 
and  engrossed.  A  Rnmance  Verses.  Illustrated  The  Rijab's  Paper-cutter.  Mrs  Kris^  Kringle. 
Verses.  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Our  Holiday  Party.  **Keep  off  the  Grass."  Picture  Among  the  Law- 
makers. Ch  XXVIII  From  Bacti  to  WAgner.  IX  Chopin.  Slxt-en  and  Biz.  Verses.  Illustrated 
and  engrossed.  The  Smallest  Dog  in  the  World.  The  Adrenture  of  a  Mouse  HP.  For  .Middle* 
aged  Little  Folks.  (Illustrated.)  Jack  in-the-Pulplt.  (Illustrated.)  For  v«>ry  Uttle  Folks.  Verses 
and  illustratious. 

THE  DECEMBER  CENTURT— The  frontispiece  is  a  striking  portrait  of  the  late  Helen  Jackson 
(**  H.  U"),  with  which  is  gireo  an  appreciative  account  of  her  life  and  writings,  by  a  New  England 
writer,  followed  by  seven  new  poems,  her  last  work  in  verse.  G.  P.  Latbrop  draws  entertaining  word-por- 
traits of  the  Gardlners  of  Gardiner's  bland,  under  the  title,  **An  American  Lordship,"  and  the 
•ketches,  by  Barry  Fenn,  give  cnarming  elimpee^  of  their  island  esrate  Mark  Twain  contributes  a 
chapter  of  autobiograc hy,  entitled  "The Private  History  of  aCwmpaign  that  Failed,"  which  is  humor^ 
ously  illustrated  by  Kemble.  It  describes  the  writer's  short  serrlce  as  a  Confederate  volunteer,  and  is 
the  perfect  type  of  a  satirical  war  paper.  The  sketch  has  historical  value  ar  showing  the  fluctuations 
of  opinion  at  that  time,  and  the  unmilltary  character  of  some  of  the  earlier  campaigns.  The  writer's 
well-known  map  of  Paris  is  not  funnier  than  the  maps  he  has  sketched  for  his  oontribution  to  TBI 
OsM  >URT  War  Series.  Captain  Ericsson  fUmlshe<«  the  serious  war  paper  of  the  number,  which  is  both 
imporUnt  as  a  oontribntion  to  history  and  interesting  to  the  ger  eral  reader,  since  it  describes  the  prin- 
ciples of  construction  of  the  original  .Monitor  and  the  performani es  of  "The  Monitors  "  as  a  class,  all 
from  the  point  of  riew  of  the  inventor.  The  pictures  illuatrate  fully  the  battle  incidents,  as  well  as 
t  ho  mechanical  side  of  the  paper.  **The  Loss  of  the  Monitor"  is  briefly  and  most  graphically  dss- 
cribed  by  a  survivor,  Francis  B  Butts.  The  Shah  a^d  his  palaces  arc  described  incidentally  in  an 
attractive  illustrated  paper  on  "The  City  of  Teheran,"  by  the  Hon  8.  G.  W  BeiOamin, late  United 
SUtes  Minister  to  Persia      • 

LlPPINOOrT'j  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  A  Popular  Journal  of  General  Literature.  With  the 
lasne  for  Janiwry,  lb86,  important  chances  will  be  made  in  the  literary  character  and  typographical 
appearance  of  LIppincutt's  Magaaine,  which,  while  more  than  malntnlning  the  ibrmer  standards  of 
excellence,  will,  It  is  expected,  materially  increase  its  popularity  and  widen  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 
The  distinctive  features  of  Lippincott's  for  the  coming  year  will  be  as  follows:  It  will  be  a  live  period- 
ical, interesting  itself  In  all  the  current  topics  of  the  day.  Ilt«rary,  artistic,  polltiual  and  social,  and 
enlisting  to  their  discussion  the  ablest  pens  in  England  Hud  America.  A  fair  h'Siing  will  be  accorded 
to  all  sides  of  a  contr-^versy.  though  the  magaxiue  will  strictly  preserve  its  own  neutrality.  It  will  be 
especially  strong  iu  fiction.  By  special  arrangement  it  will  be  the  authorised  medium  through  which 
the  choicest  stories,  essays  and  sketches  by  transatlantic  authors  will  reach  the  American  public  sim- 
ultaneously with  their  appearance  abroad 

It  will  number  among  its  American  cootributors  such  writers  as  Julian  Hawthorne.  Harriet  Prescott 
Bpoflbrd,  J  ibn  Bach  McMaster,  Brander  .Matthews,  etc,  etc.  It  will  be  the  cheapest  flrst-claas 
magazine  Issued  in  America.  Beooicnizing  the  needs  of  the  time  for  good  literature  at  moderate 
pricee,  the  publishers  have  decided  to  lower  the  subscription  price.  comm«ncing  with  the  n«w  volume, 
to  a  sum  that  will  place  LIppincutt's  Monthly  Magazine  within  the  reach  of  all.  36  cents  per  copy. 
i2.0>  per  annum,  in  sdvauce 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIKW  for  December  may  be  called  an  historical  number,  both  fi-om 
Its  topics  and  Its  contributor*.  It  opens  with  an  article  by  Colonel  Fred  Gmnt,  entitled  "  Halleck's 
injustice  to  Grant."  This  article  explains  how  Halleck  so  misrepresented  Genernl  Grant,  after  the 
capture  of  Port  Donelson,  that  General  McClellan  authorised  his  arrest  I  It  is  an  eitrnordinary  revela- 
tion and  is  told  almost  exclusively  in  extract^i  from  dispatches,  many  of  which  were  suppressed. 

**  Romea<  d  the  Inquisitions"  is  a  learned  Catholic  defence  of  the  charge  of  cruelty  against  these 
ecclesiastical  tribunals— outside  of  Spain 

Gen  Fry,  in  hi«  **.%cqnaintanoe  with  Grnnt,'*  describes  the  cadet  life  of  the  future  "General  of  the 
Army,"  and  vindicates  Gen  Fits-John  Porter 

Senator  Boutwell  and  Gen.  R«ieecriins  contribute  two  articlea— on  Johnson's  plot  and  on  Grant's 
mistakes,  which  are  too  important  to  discuss  in  a  paragraph. 

Ml.  Rice,  the  editor,  contributes  the  closing  article  on  **A  Disfranchised  People/'  which,  he  claims, 
the  citisens  of  Delaware  are 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY  for  December.  The  Sclentiflc  Study  of  Religion ;  Postal  Sariogs- 
Banks;  The  Refracting  Telescope  (Illustrated);  Thomasvllle  as  a  Winter  Resort,  by  E.  L  Toumans; 
The  Spirit  and  Method  ot  h'cientifl  ■  Study;  The  Social  Life  of  Arctic  Birds ,  Neuter  Insects:  Masson's 
Interpretetion  of  Carlyle;  Kelations  of  Science  to  the  Public  Weal,  II.  by  Mr  Lyon  Playfair,  M.  P., 
F.  B  8  ;  The  Uniformity  of  Nature,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cariisle;  Sketch  of  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyattjwlth 
portrait);  Correspondence:  A  Significant  Analogy— Corporations  and  their  employees ;  Editor's  Table: 
President  Lesley **  Address;  The  Epidemic  at  Montreal;  Party  Govemment. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

/?.  /^.  FARR^  Superintendent  Public  Instruction^  Editor, 


\Th%  Journal  i»  temt  to  every  Onm/y  SuperinUndetU  at%d  DiiMot  CUrk,  and  must  be  ear^fiiiajf 
pmervd  6|r  Mem  a$  publie  properiif  and  trtmimitUd  to  tktir  tucctaton  in  q|re«.l 


Superintendents'.  Oonferenoe. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  this  body  will  meet  in  Richmond  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  February,  1886.  The  Legislature  will  be  in  session 
at  that  time,  which  will  prevent  the  Conference  from  having  the  use 
of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  Senate  Chamber.  A 
suitable  hall  can  be  secured  in  which  to  hold  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, but  none  with  accommodations  sufficient  for  the  Conference 
and  the  school  exhibits  can  be  obtained.  This,  I  regret  to  say,  will 
compel  us  to  dispense  with  the  exhibition  of  school  work,  which  was 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  our  last  session.  This, 
however,  should  not  retard  the  work  in  the  school  room,  but  each 
superintendent  should  arrange  to  hold  an  "exhibition  in  connection 
with  his  county  institute,  thereby  giving  each  teacher  a  chance  to 
give  a  practical  illustration  of  what  is  being  done  in  his  school  in  the 
way  of  actual  advancement. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  last  Conference : 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  Conference  would  more  fully  ac- 
complish its  end  by  having  the  President  to  select,  some  time  before 
our  annual  meeting,  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  that  meeting,  and 
appoint  a  member  to  open  the  discussion,  and  that  such  opening  ad- 
dress shall  not  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  resolution,  I  suggest 
the  following  subjects,  and  respectfully  designate  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  follow  the  questions  as  the  ones  who  shall  "  open  the  discus- 
sion.'* 

I  have  not  determined  the  order  in  which  the  questions  shall  be 
considered,  nor  the  time — these  will  be  fixed  by  the  committee  on 
programme : 

The  teacher's  relations  to  the  community  in  which  he  is  employed. 
— Rev.  George  W.  Dame. 
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Are  county  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  as  con- 
ducted, beneficial  to  our  public  free  school  system  ? — Rev.  A.  P. 
FuNKHOUSER,  Superintendent. 

The  best  method  of  conducting  county  institutes. — H.  Sheffey 
Roller,  Superintendent. 

Should  the  State  make  an  annual  appropriation  to  conduct  the 
Summer  Normals  ? — E.  C.  Glass,  Acting  Superintendent. 

The  relations  between  school  superintendents  and  district  trustees, 
and  how  should  the  latter  be  appointed  ? — A.  A.  McDonald,  Su- 
perintendent. 

Should  school  trustees  receive  compensation  for  their  services  ? — 
Captain  J.  G.  Board,  Superintendent. 

Is  the  conferring  of  medals  in  our  public  free  schools  as  an  incentive 
to  study,  beneficial  ? — Professor  W.  F.  Fox,  Principal  Richmond 
High  School. 

Text- books — How  should  they  be  used  ? — Major  A.  G.  Pendle- 
ton, Superintendent. 

Should  the  State  provide  for  life  certificates  to  teachers,  and  how 
should  they  be  awarded  ? — William  F.  Carne,  Superintendent. 

This  list  will  do  for  the  present,  and  I  hope  it  will  put  Superin- 
tendents and  other  members  of  the  Conference  to  thinking;  and,  if  a 
subject  of  interest  and  importance  suggests  itself  to  them,  that  they 
will  forward  it  to  me,  so  that  it  can  be  given  in  the  next  Journal. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  action  to  hamper  the  Conference  or  to  shape 
its  line  of  work,  but  simply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  the  gentlemen  named  to  open  the  discussion  on  the 
different  questions  will  make  good  use  of  their  twenty  minutes — 
which,  of  course,  does  not  prevent  any  other  member  from  engaging 
in  the  discussion  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  the  Conference  may 
allow. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  every  superintendent  and  all  other  members 
to  be  present.  It  will  be  the  closing  of  my  official  term,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  see  that  the  system  is  in  perfect  order  before  I  turn  it  over 
to  my  successor. 
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Begalation  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Ednoation,  Nov.  23|  1885. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  clerk  to  keep  in  a  well  bound 
book,  to  be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  a  register  of  all 
the  school  houses  in  his  district,  which  shall  give  the  name,  letter, 
or  number  of  each,  and  shall  show  the  character  of  the  structure, 
whether  stone,  brick,  frame,  log,  or  other  material ;  whether  the  build- 
ing is  owned  or  rented  by  the  district,  and  the  location  and  character 
of  the  outbuildings;  the  amount  of  land  attached  to  each  school  house, 
and,  if  the  property  is  owned  by  the  district,  whether  said  land  was 
acquired  by  gift  or  purchase  ;  the  height  of  buildings  and  number  of 
stories  of  each,  with  the  number  of  rooms,  number  of  windows  in 
each ;  size  of  rooms,  height  of  ceiling,  how  ventilated ;  with  any 
other  fact  that  it  may  seem  important  to  mention.  He  shall  also 
keep  an  inventory  of  every  article  of  furniture  in  each  room  or  build- 
ing, with  the  prime  cost  of  same.  He  shall  leave  a  sufficient  space 
after  each  registry  and  inventory  to  enter  such  changes  in  the  prop- 
erty as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made,  either  by  betterment  or 
deterioration.  He  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  register  to  the  super- 
intendent and  the  clerk  of  the  county  school  board,  and  shall  annu- 
ally thereafter  report  to  the  said  superintendent  and  clerk  any  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  the  property  of  the  dibtrict.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  see  that  the  register  and  inventory 
are  properly  kept,  and  that  the  property  of  the  district  is  duly  pro- 
tected from  waste  and  decay  as  well  as  from  wanton  destruction.  If 
a  board  of  school  trustees  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  this  regulation 
the  county  school  board  may  enforce  its  requirements. 


Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Garry. 

As  all  are  aware,  this  distinguished  man  has  resigned  the  general 
agency  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
United  States  Minister  to  Madrid. 

This  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  education,  especially  in 
the  South. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Curry  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  was  wise  and  timely.  He  combined  in  an  eminent  de- 
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gree,  all  those  qualities  of  mmd  and  heart  which  were  essential  to 
success,  and  could,  and  did  give  force  to  the  great  needs  of  our  pub- 
lic free  school  systems  when  their  enemies  were  thickest,  as  well 
as  when  their  friends  were  the  warmest.  He  was  always  ready  to  do 
valiant  service  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  education,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm in  that  direction  was  only  equalled  by  his  success. 

He  bears  from  Virginia  the  kindest  remembrances  of  her  school 
officers  and  teachers,  and  the  regret  is  universal  that  he  should  have 
resigned. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  last  meeting  decided  not  to  select  a 
successor  until  the  next  regular  meeting  in  October,  if  then  ;  it  being 
the  impression  of  the  board  that  Dr.  Curry  had  so  systematized  the 
business  of  general  agent  that,  in  future,  it  might  in  all  probability  be 
conducted  by  Dr.  Green,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 


Orandstaff  Fand. 


We  give  below  t^e  apportionment  made  to  Auditor  Marye  of  the 
approximate  amount  reported  to  this  department  by  him  as  required 
by  law.  This  is  the  earliest  that  the  report  has  ever  been  made  to  , 
this  department  since  the  law  was  enacted,  and  should  obviate  the 
trouble  that  some  of  the  teachers  experienced  last  year  in  collecting 
their  warrants  on  the  said  fund  The  Superintendents  will  now 
receive  their  warrants  in  time  to  file  them  with  their  respective 
treasurers,  and  prevent  them  from  paying  the  school  revenue  into 
the  general  treasury,  and  we  trust  that  the  teachers  will  have  no 
trouble  in  collecting  their  warrants ;  but  we  advise  teachers  to  pre- 
sent their  warrants  at  once  to  the  Superintendent,  so  that  he  may 
take  them  in  and  issue  his  warrant  against  the  treasurer  as  the 
law  prescribes;  and  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  present  the 
Superintendent's  warrant  to  the  treasurer,  in  order  that  he  may 
register  it,  even  if  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay,  as  by  that  means  he 
can  form  some  idea  as  to  what  amount  will  be  necessary,  and  may  be 
able  to  arrange  with  the  Auditor  to  raise  it. 

Teachers  must  show  some  degree  of  energy  in  collecting  their  own 
debts. 
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[Circular  No.  48a.] 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
(office  no.  520  n.  9th  street,) 

Richmond,  November  14,  1885. 

To  Counfy  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools 

and  County  and  City  Treasurers : 

This  circular  is  issued  only  for  information,  and  gives  the  amounts 
apportioned  10  each  county  and  city,  and  for  which  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  issues  his  warrants  to  the  Superintendents  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  131  and  132  of  School  Law  (Grandstaff  Act,  approved  March  6, 1882). 

The  amount  reported  by  Auditor  Marye  this  day  as  due  the  schools  of 
the  commonwealth,  under  the  above  act,  for  the  school  year  ending  the  31st 
day  of  July,  1886,  is  $626,758.12.  I  have  apportioned  at  the  rate  of  |i,i26 
per  capita,  which  makes  a  total  of  $626,805.99. 

This  money  is  to  be  disbursed  exclusively  for  the  pay  of  teachers  only 
upon  the  warrants  of  the  School  Superintendents,  as  provided  for  in  said  act. 

This  table  shows  the  school  population  and  the  amounts  apportioned. 


COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria  city . . . 
Alexandria  county 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Staunton  city.... 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Manchester  city.. 


School 

'      Amount 

Population. 

Apportioned. 

8,702 

t  9.798  45 

12,570 

14.153  82 

4,582 

5,159  33 

1,248 

1,405  24 

1,840 

2,071  84 

4,109 

4,626  73 

6.870 

7.735  62 

3,871 

4,358  74 

10.423 

11,736  29 

1,647 

1,854  52 

1,666 

1,875  91 

11.420 

12,858  92 

1.895 

2.133  77 

5,104 

5,747  10 

6,397 

7.203  02 

2,236 

2,517  73 

6,436 

7.246  93 

7,313 

8,234  43 
7  298  48 

6,480 

5,101 

5,743  72 

2,078 

2,339  82 

6826 

7.68607 

6,504 

7,323  50 

1,880 

2.116  88 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  City... 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Winchester... . 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenesville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight.... 

James  City 

King  &  Queen  . . 
King  George  — 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Lynchburg 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg .   . . 

Middlesex 

Montgomery.  — 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  city 

Norfolk  county . . 
Northampton. . . . 
Northumberland 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Petersburg 


School 

Amount 

Population. 

Apportioned. 

2,789 

$  3,140  41 

1.386 

1,560  63 

5,020 

5.652  52 

4.273 

4,812  39 

1,500 

1,689  00 

5.283 

5,948  65 

3.315 

3,732  69 

4328 

4,874  32 

5,660 

6.373  16 

8,514 

9,586  76 

5.142 

5,78989 

4.074 

4,587  32 

9,356 

10,534  85 

4,634 

5.217  88 

1,720 

1,936  72 

3,565 

4.014  19 

4,429 

4,987  05 

3,662 

4,123  41 

5,574 

6,276  32 

2,215 

2,494  09 

3  354 

3,776  60 

13.348 

15,029  84 

7,001 

7,883  12 

5,891 

6,633  26 

6,436 

♦  7,246  93 

1,860 

•    *      2.094  36 

3.557 

4.005  18 

1,713 

1.525  73 

3,753 

4,225  87 

2,420 

2,724  92 

3.448 

3,882  44 

2,322 

2,614  57 

6,800 

7,656  80 

8,679 

9.772  55 

7,100 

7,994  60 

4.550 

5.123  30 

4,907 

5.525  57 

3,777 

4,252  87 

2,516 

2,833  89 

10,035 

11,299  40 

2384 

2.684  96 

6,783 

7,637  67 

.       5.336 

6,008  33 

6,199 

6,980  07 

2,027 

2,282  39 

6.695 

7,539  57 

7,850 

8.839  I' 

3,339 

3.759  70 

3,155 

3.552  53 

4,260 

4,796  76 

4.978 

5,605  21 

3512 

3,954  50 

4,808 

5,413  79 

7,203 

8,104  56 
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COUNTY  OR  CITY. 


Pittsylvania* 

Danville 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward.. . 

Prince  George 

Prince  William. . . 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock  . . . 

Richmond  city 

Richmond  county. 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott. 


Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Fredericksburg. 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex . .  * 

Tazewell. .'. 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland. . . . 

Williamsburg 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 


School 
Population. 


Totals. 


i6,6oi 
2,126 
3,210 
2,871 
5.606 
3»io4 
3,457 
3,227 

3.247 
3,799 

21.536 
2,843 
5,167 
7,317 

11,148 
5,588 
7,019 
6,505 
4,600 
6,508 
3,804 
1.334 
2,979 
2,271 
3,830 
5,011 
2,634 
798 
9,110 
3.300 
358 
2,310 

5,335 
2.837 


556,665 


Amount 
Apportioned. 


118,692  72 

2.393  87 
3,614  46 

3,232  74 
6.312  35 
3,495  08 
3.892  57 
3,633  59 
3.656  II 
4,277  65 

24,249  53 
3,201  26 
5.817  97 
8,238  93 

12.552  63 
6,292  07 
7.903  37 
7,324  63 
5.179  60 
7.327  99 
4.283  38 
1,502  08 
3,354  35 
2.557  H 
4,312  58 
5.642  38 
2,965  88 
899  54 

10,257  86 
3.715  80 
403  10 
2,601  06 
6,007  21 
3.194  46 


$626,805  99 


*  Including  districts  of  Tunstall,  Dan  River,  and  North  Danville. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  is  sent  to  each  county  and  city  superintendent  and 
to  each  county  and  city  treasurer. 

R.  R.  FARR, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Who  Will  It  Be? 

Various  rumors  are  in  circulation  as  to  who  will  be  the  next  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Last  week  Dr.  J.  William 
Jones,   the  Secretary  of  the   Southern   Historical   Society,  it  was 
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claimed  by  his  friends,  would  have  a  **  walk  over/*  ;  but  predictions 
are  not  elections,  nor  do  claims  always  yield  profit,  for  before  the 
week  had  grown  old  numerous  other  gentlemen  had  been  brought 
to  the  front.  Among  them  we  heard  named  Mr.  E.  C.  Glass,  Acting 
Superintendent  schools  of  Lynchburg,  a  man  of  fine  ability  and  large 
experience  in  school  work,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
management  of  the  schools  of  his  city,  and  who  would  make  a  care- 
fiil  and  efficient  State  Superintendent.  Numerous  other  gentlemen 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  place;  but  as  it  now 
seems  certain,  by  the  latest  from  political  circles,  that  Hon.  John  E. 
Massey  is  to  be  the  successful  aspirant — in  fact,  that  the  place  has 
already  been  accorded  him — we  deem  it  useless  to  give  the  others. 
Mr.  Massey,  in  his  legislative  and  official  capacity,  has  always,  so  far 
as  we  know,  been  a  friend  to  the  public  free  schools,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  make  an  efficient  State  Superintendent. 

We  have  no  feeling  in  the  matter,  but  earnestly  hope  that  whoever 
is  selected  for  the  place  may  be  in  full  accord  with  the  system  and 
the  progress  of  the  age. 


OoupoDs. 

The  Legislature  meets  the  second  day  of  December,  and  we  trust 
its  first  act  will  be  to  protect  the  school  fund  against  these  "  cut 
worms  of  the  treasury."  Unless  it  does,  our  school  revenue  is  bound 
to  suffer;  for  when  the  teacher's  warrant  is  forced  to  compete  with 
the  coupon  it  must  depreciate  in  value  from  15  to  20  per  cent ,  and 
this  will  destroy  all  the  energy  of  the  system. 

It  is  fortunate  that,  whilst  the  danger  is  imminent,  it  is  not  imme- 
diate, and  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  schools  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  present  school  year  ;  and  if  the  Legislature  acts  prompdy  it 
may  not  then. 


Substitute. 

No  teacher  can  act  as  a  substitute  unless  he  or  she  holds  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  in  full  force  given  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
county  or  city  in  which  the  school  is  located;  and  in  the  counties; 
only  upon  the  written  permission  of  at  least  one  of  the  trustees. 

Substitutes  in  the  counties  must  report  in  the  name  of  the  princi- 
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pal,  and  in  the  absence  of  regulations  of  the  Board  of  District  School 
Trustees,  governing  in  such  cases,  must  look  to  said  principal  for 
compensation,  unless  the  substitute  shall  serve  one  or  more  months, 
then  the  report  may  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  substitute,  provided 
the  Superintendent  shall  be  notified  of  the  fact  of  the  substitute's 
having  been  employed  by  the  district  clerk. 


A  Problem. 

Here  is  a  very  curious  problem  for  litde  scholars  to  work  out  and 
explain  :  Take  a  piece  of  paper,  and  upon  it  put  in  figures  your  age 
in  years,  dropping  months,  weeks,  and  days.  Multiply  it  by  two  ; 
then  add  to  the  result  obtained  the  figures  3,768  ;  add  two,  and  then 
divide  by  two.  Subtract  from  the  result  obtained  the  number  of 
your  years  on  earth,  and  see  if  you  do  not  obtain  figures  that  you 
will  not  be  likely  to  forget.—  Th^  School  Journal, 


Preparing  Blaok  Boards. 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  preparing  these  boards,  the  finish- 
ing coat  being  the  principal.  The  object  to  be  obtained  is  a  surface 
on  which  the  chalk  will  make  a  clear  and  distinct  mark,  which  will 
afterwards  wash  oflf  and  leave  the  board  quite  clear.  If  the  board 
is  a  new  one,  it  will  require  to  be  painted  with,  at  the  least,  four 
coats  of  oil  color  and  finished  with  one  or  two  coats  of  varnish 
color,  in  mixing  which  only  as  much  varnish  (copal,  or  best  car- 
riage) should  be  used  as  will  bind  the  color  fast,  without  its  being 
absorbent  or  fuzzy.  The  black  shoufd  be  ground  in  turps  (drop 
black),  then  the  varnish  added,  and  should  dry  dead  (or  nearly  so). 
This  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  the  chalk  will  not  mark  freely  on  gloss 
color.  Another  plan,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  is  to  paint  the  board 
with  (if  new)  three  coats  of  oil-color,  then  with  two  coats  of  varnish- 
color;  this  having  as  much  varnish  added  to  it  as  will  produce  what 
is  known  as  "  egg-shell  gloss.''  This  should  be  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  hard,  and  then  be  cut  down  with  felt  and  ground  pumice. 
This  is  done  simply  to  deaden  the  surface  ;  and  if  after  being  rubbed 
down,  it  is  left  again  for  the  surface  to  harden,  a  capital  surface  will 
be  produced  for  the  work  to  be  done.  —  The  School  Journal, 
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SCHOOL  LAW  OF  VIRGINIA. 


(GoDtinQed  fh>in  page  474.) 


VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL 

COLLEGE. 


Donation  of  public  lands  made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  this  state 

accepted, 

236.  Whereas,  it  is  provided  by  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  second,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-two,  that  certain  donations  of  public  lands  (to  be  appropriated 
to  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts)  shall  be  made  to  such  states  and  territories  as  shall  signify  their 
acceptance  of  their  proportions,  respectively,  of  said  donations,  and  of  the  conditions 
and  provisions  of  said  act :  therefore,  the  donation  of  public  lands  proffered  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  by  the  act  of  congress  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty -two,  with  the  conditions  and  provisions  therein  prescribed,  the  same  is 
hereby  accepted ;  and  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor, is  hereby  directed  and  empowered  to  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  land  scrip  to  which  the  State  of  Virginia  will  be 
entitled  under  the  said  act  of  congress,  and  that  he  hold  the  same  subject  to  further 
order  of  the  general  assembly. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AUTHORIZED  TO  SELL  THE  LAND  SCRIP. 

237.  The  Board  of  Elducation  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell,  in  the  manner  that 
shall  seem  to  them  most  advantageous,  the  land  scrip  donated  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  act  of  congress  of  the  lJ(nited  States,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thererf  •  and  with  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale,  which  have  not  been  heretofore  invested,  t  ..  ai  1  Board  shall  purchase  bonds  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  issued  since  July  the  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one, 
or  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  safe  bonds  or  stocks,  not  bearing  less 
than  five  per  centum  interest,  and  shall  set  the  same  apart,  and  constitute  them  into 
an  educational  fund,  for  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
schools,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  congress. 

Interest  on  proceeds  of  land  scrip  ;  how  appropriated, 

238.  The  annua)  interest  accruing  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip  donated  to  the 
state  of  Virginia,  by  act  of  congress  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two» 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  be  appropriated  as  follows,  and  on  the  condi- 
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tions  hereinafter  named ;  that  is  to  say,  one-third  thereof  to  the  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  in  the  county  of  Elizabeth  City,  and  two-thirds  thereof  to 
the  *  Preston  and  Olin  Institute  in  the  county  of  Montgomery.f 

Conditions  upon  the  grant  of  the  annuity  to  the  Preston  aud    Olin    Institute; 
name  changed  to  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

239.  The  said  annuity  to  the  Preston  and  Olin  Institute  shall  be  on  these  express 
conditions : 

240.  The  name  of  the  said  institute  shall  be  changed  to  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College, 

241.  The  trustees  of  the  said  institute  shall  transfer,  by  deed  or  other  proper  con- 
veyance, the  land,  buildings,  and  other  property  of  said  institute,  to  the  Virginia  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College. 

242.  The  county  of  Montgomery  shall  appropriate  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm  for 
the  use  of  the  said  college. 

243.  A  number  of  students  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing said  college  without  charge  for  tuition,  use  of  laboratories,  or  public  buildings, 
to  be  selected  by  the  school  trustees  of  the  respective  counties,  cities,  and  election  dis- 
tricts for  said  delegates,  with  reference  to  the  highest  proficiency  and  good  character) 
from  the  white  male  students  to  the  free  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  cities, 
and  election  districts,  or,  in  their  discretion,  from  others  than  those  attending  said 
free  schools. 

244.  If  at  any  time  the  said  annuity  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  said  Virginia 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  located  at  Blacksburg,  in  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  property,  real  and  personal,  conveyed  and  appropriated  to  its  use  and 
benefit  by  the  trustees  of  the  Preston  and  Olin  Institute,  and  by  the  county  of 
Montgomery,  shall  revert  to  the  said  trustees  and  to  the  said  county,  respectively) 
from  which  it  was  conveyed  and  appropriated. 

What  to  be  taught  at  college. 

24$.  The  curriculum  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  shall 
embrace  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics. 

Students^  how  to  be  selected  ;  and  their  term  at  college. 

246.'  The  said  students,  privileged  to  attend  said  college  without  charge  for  tuition, 
use  of  laboratories,  or  public  buildings,  shall  be  selected  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
establishment  of  the  said  school,  and  each  second  year  thereafter:  provided,  that  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  said  college  for  more  than  ordinary  dili- 
gence and  proficiency,  any  student  may  be  returned  by  the  said  trustees  for  a  longer 
period. 


*  Name  changed  in  sectioD  24(>, 

fBy  joint  reeolation  it  ie  provided  that  the  interest  on  state  bonds  held  by  the  Board  of  Sdocation, 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  land  scrip,  shall  be  paid  as  the  Mme  Is  paid  to  other 
colleges— see  Acts  1871-3,  c.  W,  p.  81— not  exceeding  one  year's  interest. 
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Visitors^  how  and  when  appointed ;  their  term  of  office, 

247.  All  the  officers  of  all  the  members  of  the  present  board  of  visitors  of  the 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Blacksburg,  shall  be  vacated  on  the 
fourth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  prior  to  the  close  of  the  present 
session  of  the  general  assembly,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to 
appoint  a  new  board  of  visitors,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  fourth 
day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  and  to  consist  of  eight  persons,  four  of 
whom  to  be  designated  as  the  first  class,  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  fir>t  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two;  four  to  be  designated  as  the  second 
class,  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty- four,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  biennially  thereafter  to  appoint  four  persons  to 
fill  the  vacancies  in  said  board,  who  shall  continue  in  office  four  years,  or  until  the 
appointment  and  acceptance  of  their  successors.  If  a  vacancy  shall  at  any  time  occur 
in  the  office  of  visitor,  the  governor  shall  fill  the  same  for  the  unexpired  term  thereof 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Senate  at  the  next  session  theieof.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute ;  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be 
distributed  as  nearly  equally  as  practicable  between  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the 
State. 

Office  of  visitor,  how  vacated  and  refilled. 

248.  If  any  visitor  fail  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  for  one  year,  without 
good  cause  shown  to  the  board,  the  said  board  shall,  at  the  next  meeting  after  the 
end  of  such  year,  cause  the  fact  of  such  failure  to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  their 
proceedings,  and  certify  the  same  to  the  governor,  and  the  office  of  such  visitor  shall 
thereupon  be  vacant.  If  so  many  of  such  visitors  fail  to  perform  their  duties  that  a 
quorum  thereof  do  not  attend  for  a  year,  upon  a  certificate  thereof  being  made  to  the 
governor  by  the  rector  or  any  member  of  the  board,  or  by  the  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
the  offices  of  all  the  visitors  failing  to  attend  shall  be  vacant 

Rector,  president  pro  tempore,  and  clerk  of  board, 

249.  The  board  of  visitors  shall  appoint  from  their  own  body  a  rector,  who  (or,  in 
his  absence,  a  president  pro  tempore)  shall  preside  at  their  meetings.  They  shall 
also  appoint  a  clerk  to  the  board. 

Meetings  of  board, 

250.  The  said  board  shall  meet  at  Blacksburg,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  at  such  other  times  or  place  as  they  shall  determine,  the  days 
of  meeting  to  be  fixed  by  them.  Special  meetings  of  the  board  may  be  called  by  the 
governor,  the  rector,  or  any  three  members.  In  either  of  said  cases,  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  shall  be  given  to  every  other  member. 


THE  GEHTURT  FOR  1688»^88. 


The  remarkable  interest  in  the  War  Papers  and  in  the  many  timely  articles  and 
strong  serial  features  published  recently  in  The  Century  has  given  that  magazine 
a  regular  circulation  of  more  than  200,000  copies  monthly.  Among  the  features  for 
the  coming  volume,  which  begins  with  the  November  number,  are : 

The  War  Papers  by  Gen.  Grant  and  others.  These  will  be  continued  (most  of 
them  illustrated)  until  the  chief  events  of  the  Civil  War  have  been  described  by 
leading  participants  on  both  sides.  Gen.  Grant's  papers  include  descriptions  of  the 
battles  of  Ch^tanooga  and  the  Wilderness.  Gen.  McClellan  will  write  of  Antietam, 
Gen.  D.  C.  Buell  of  Shiloh,  Generals  Pope,  Longstreet  and  others  of  the  Second 
Bull  Run,  etc.,  etc.  Naval  combats,  including  the  fight  between  the  Kearsage  and 
the  Alabama,  by  officers  of  both  ships,  will  be  described.  The  *<  Recollections  of  a 
Private "  and  special  War  Papers  of  an  anecdotal  or  humorous  character  will  be 
features  of  the  year. 

Serial  Stories  by  W.  D.  Howells,  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  and  George  W.  Cable- 
Mr.  Howeils's  serial  will  be  in  lighter  vein  than  *<The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham," 
Mrs.  Foote's  is  a  story  of  mining  life,  and  Mr.  Cable's  a  novelette  of  the  Acadians 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Cable  will  also  contribute  a  series  of  papers  on  Skive  songs  and 
dances,  including  negro  serpent- worship,  etc. 

Special  Features  include  "A  Tricycle  Pilgrimage  to  Rome,"  illustrated  by  Pennell ; 
Historical  Papers  by  Edward  Eggleston,  and  others ;  Papers  on  Persia,  by  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin,  lately  U.  S.  Minister,  with  numerous  illustrations ;  Astronomical  Articles, 
practical  and  popular,  on  **  Sidereal  Astronomy  " ;  Papers  on  Christian  Unity  by 
representatives  of  various  religious  denominations;  Papers  on  Manual  Education, 
by  various  experts,  etc.,  etc. 

Short  Stories  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.),  Mrs.  Maiy 
Hallock  Fojte,  Joel  Chindler  Harris,  H.  H.  Bayesen,  T.  A.  Janvier,  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, Richard  M.  Johnston,  and  others ;  and  poems  by  leading  poets.  The 
Departments, — "Open  Letters,"  "  Bric-a-Brac,"  etc.,  will  be  fully  sustained. 

The  illustrations  will  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  which  has  made  The  Cbntuey 
engravings  famous  the  world  over. 

PRICES.  A  Special  Offer.  Regular  subscription  price,  I4.00  a  year.  Totenable 
new  readers  to  get  all  the  War  Pipers,  with  contributions  from  Generals  Grant,  Beau- 
regard, McClellan,  J.  E.  Johnston,  Lew  Wallace,  Admiral  Porter  and  others,  we 
will  send  the  12  back  numbers,  November,  18S4,  to  October,  1885,  with  a  year's 
subscription  beginning  with  November,  1885,  for  |6.oo  for  the  whole.  A  sub- 
scription, with  the  12  numbers  bound  in  two  handsome  volumes,  I7. 50  FOR  THE 
WHOLE.     Back  numbers  only  supplied  at  these  prices  with  subscriptions. 

A  free  specimen  copy  (back  number)  will  be  sent  on  request.    Mention  this  Journal* 

All  dealers  and  postmasters  take  subscriptions  and  supply  numbers  according  to 
our  special  offer,  or  remittance  may  be  made  directly  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  New  York. 

QCHOOL  BOOKS 

For  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 

and  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

417  Broad  Street,     .      -      -    Riohmond,  Va. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
(622) 


T  he  ideal  yoimg  people's  magazme.    It  holds  the  first  place  among  pehodioals  of  its  class. 

—Boston  Journal. 


An  illustrated  monthly  periodical  for  boys  and  girls,  appearing  on  the  25th  of  each 
month.  Edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Price,  25  cts.  a  number,  or  I3  a  year,  in 
advance.  Booksellers,  newsdealers,  postmasters  and  ihe  publishers  take  subscrip- 
tions, which  sh)ald  be^in  with  the   Novenber   nambsr,  the   fir>t  of  the   volume* 

St.  Nicholas  aim?  bath  to  satisfy  and  to  deve  o^i  the  tastes  of  its  constituency  ; 
and  its  record  for  the  past  twelve  years,  during  which  it  has  always  stood,  as  it  stands 
to-day,  at  the  head  of  periodicals  for  boys  and  girls,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  its 
excellence  during  the  coming  season.  The  editors  announce  the  following  as  among 
the  Leading  Features  for  1885-86  : 

A  Serial  Story  by  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett ;  the  first  long  story  she  has  written 
for  children.  A  Christmas  Story  by  W.  D.  Ho  wells ;  with  humorous  pictures  by  his 
little  daughter.  "George  Washington,'*  by  Horace  E.  Scudder;  A  novel  and  attrac- 
tive Historical  Serial.  Short  Stories  for  Girls  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott;  the  first — <<The 
Candy  Country  '*— in  November.  New  "  Bit^  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks."  by  "  H. 
H.  '*  This  series  forms  a  gracious  and  fitting  memorial  of  a  child-loving  and  child- 
helping  soul.  Papers  on  the  Great  English  Schools,  Rugby  and  others ;  illustrations 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  A  Sea-coast  Serial  Story  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  will  be  life-like, 
vigorous  and  useful.  <*  Jenny's  Boarding- House,^'  a  serial  by  James  Otis;  dealing 
with  news-boy  life  and  enterprise  Frank  R.  Stockton  will  contribute  several  of  his 
humorous  and  fanciful  stories.  **  Drill."  By  John  Preston  True  ;  A  capital  school- 
story  for  boys.  The  Boyhood  of  Shakespeare  by  Rose  Kingsley ;  with  illustrations 
by  Alfred  Parsons.  Short  Stories  by  scores  of  prominent  writers,  including  Susan 
Coolidge,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Nora  Perry,  T  A.  Janvier,  Washington  Gladden,  Rossiter 
Johnson,  Joaquin  Miller,  Sophie  May,  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  W.  O.  Stoddard, 
Harriet  Prescott  Spoftord,  and  many  others.  Entertaining  Sketches  by  Alice  W. 
Rollins,  Charles  G.  Leiand,  Henry  Eckford,  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  Edward  Eggleston, 
and  others.  Poems,  shorter  contributions  and  departments  will  complete  what  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  calls  "  the  best  magazine  for  children  in  the  worKI." 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York. 

Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers^  Stationers^  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book- Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 

Pendleton's  Map-Drawing  Pamphlet 

AT  T.  J.  STARKE  &  SON'S,   OR  AT  ANY  BOOK   STORE 
IN  RICHMOND,  VA. 

PRICE  FOR  PULL  PAMPHLET,  IS  CENTS.     FOR  EACH  SEPA- 
RATE  MAP,  EUROPE  OR  NORTH  AMERICA,  EACH,  3 
CENTS.    FOR  EACH  OF  THE  OTHERS  «  CENTS. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

ig  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  &  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

MaDufaclurersof  the  Celebrated  "TRIUMPH"  Dovc- 
Tailcd    Schi)ol   Desk.    Also   Improved    Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.    SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating, &c. 


Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars." 


POTTER 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DURABLE 

-BLACKBOA.RDI- 

TN£  ONL  Y  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE,     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!       MAKE   YOUR  OiVN  BLACKBOARDS. 

The  material  U  M^nt  in  kecs  oXV*,  50, 100  and  200  lbs.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  any  flnrface— brown 
mortar,  floished  maIIm  or  old  blackboards.  It  ib  better  and  bnt  one-fifth  the  price  of  Stone  Skte. 
Has  no  seams,  emits  little  to  ship,  no  breakase.  Endorsed  by  all  Superintendents  and  Teacheti 
wherever  need.    Send  fur  full  descriptive  Circulars  and  TesMmonials. 

A.  0.  ANDREWS  A  CO..  Manufra  of  School  Furniture  &  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Strert,  New  York. )  (  815  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St .  Boston.       s  \  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


IT    ST-A.3SriDS    -A.T   THE    HE-AJD. 
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THE  LlfiHT-ROHNfflfi 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cut  shows  the  New  Style  oi 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdaciDg. 
Artiitically  Beautiful     Without 
a  Peer.     In  itn  Mechanicsl 
CoDBtructioD  it  has 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachmento 
that  are  now  being  placed  with 
each  "DomeBtic"  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    tbem. 
These  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  ihe  "  Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ♦^ver,   without 
queetion,      the       Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 
Domestic  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Hichmond,  Va. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  Br  ALL  DEALERSThrouchoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Sstebllahed  In  1887. 

Superior  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin,  moontod 

with  th«  belt  Sotarg  Hanging*,  for  Cktirchtt, 

SchocU,  Farmt,  FaetoriM,  Cfouft-kotuu,  FIrt 

Aterme.  SVnmt  Clocfa,  etfO.  FuUf  WarroHUd. 

niaatrsted  Cataloc«e  eeat  Pree. 
YAMummm  A  Tivr,  103  B.  Id  8U,  Clnetiuatt. 


WEBSTER'S   UNABRIDGED. 


AUBRARTIH 


IM. 


In  quantity  of 
matter,  it  ia  bc- 
lioved  to  bo  tho 
lareest  volume 

published,  being 
suflicicntto  make 
76  12mo  volumes 
tliat  usually  sell 
f  r  :'1.2."»  each. 

It  lias  3000  more 
wordn  in  its  vo- 
cabulary than  arc 
found  in  anyothcr 
American  Dict'y, 
and  ncarlyd  timen 
tho  numberof  En- 
gravings. 

Its    brief  Bio- 
'fpraphical  Dic- 
tionary  ( nearly 
10,000  names)  is 
avaluable  feature. 

Webster 


JUST  ADDED 

NE'W  I>RON'OXJNCIN'a- 


OF  THE  WORLD, 

Containing  over  25,000  Titles,  briefly  describing 

the  Countries.  Cities,  Towns,  and  Natural 

Features  of  every  part  of  the  Globe. 


THE  FAMILT 

Edncator. 

It  will  answer 
thousands  of  ques- 
tions to  tho  wide- 
awake child.  It  Is 
an  ever-present 

and  reliable 
School- master  to 
the  whole  (^mily. 
S.8.Hcratd, 

SUPPUED 

at   a  small  addi- 
tional cost  with 
Patent  Reference 

Index, 
a  book-saving  and 
time-saving  in- 
vention. 
"  The  greatest  im- 
provement In 
book-making  that 
has  been  made  in 
a  hundred  years." 


sbster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Government 
Printing  OfOce,  and  is  recommended  by  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  in  36  States. 
PnbUshed  by  O.  A  C.  30CRRIAM  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  CHOICE   HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

For  Pastor,  Parent   Teacher,  Child,  or   Friend,  no  more   useful  and 

attractive  present   could    be  selected  than  a  copy  of 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Education  in  all   its  departments.     The  organ  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Published  monthly. 


Terms :  ONE   DOLLAR  a  Tear,  In  Advance. 
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Address  WM.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

A'ff.  Jig  IV.  Main  Street,  RiehmoHd,Va. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
nr  liEXINOTOIV,  CINCIIVIVATI  AMD  I.017IS¥IIiIiE«  -«Hl 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 

80VTHWCST,   WEST  AMD  NORTHWEST.  ^ 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 

CHARL<)TTESVILLE,WAYNE8B0R0',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORGE 

— TO- 

LOXJISVILLE    JLIVD    CINCINNATI, 

Connecting  at  these  points  for 

NMhTllle,  Memphis  and  Texas  Polnia* 

-TO- 

CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  btc 
RATES  OF  FARE  ARE  A8  LOW  A8  BT  ANT  ROUTE, 


Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cats. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


rpiTl  A  /  "•  IT  1?  D  ^  I  ^^'  ^''^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
J.  XJ1jl\^'  EX  XjLIiO  I  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  No.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $l  \ 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  1 1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  60;.  600  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  Christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  yon  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Sumps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order  Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Wa&R£N,  Pa. 
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MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

SONG  GREETING.— The  newest  book  for  High  Schools,  Academies, .  and 
Seminaries.  Eighty-two  Piirt-Songs  of  the  highest  character,  both  in  words,  music, 
exercises,  and  solfeggio<(.     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     60  cents  ;  $6  per  dozen. 

Other  well-known  and  very  successful  books  for  High  Schools,  are  "  Welcome 
Chorus,"  W.  S.  Tilden;  "High  School  Choir,"  Emerson  &  Tilden,  and  "Laurel 
Mireatb,"  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  of  each  of  the  three  books,  ^i,  or  $g  per  dozen. 
Also  '*  High  School  Book  of  Song,"  Ernst  Leslie,  75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen,  and 
"Public  School  Hymnal,"  by  Irving  Emerson,  40  cents,  or  I3.60  per  dozen. 

CHILDREN'S  SONGS  AND  HOW  TO  SING  THEM.— The  newest 
book  for  Common  Schools.  By  W.  L.  Tomlins.  In  two  editions.  The  School 
Edition  has  voice  parts  only,  and  costs  30cts.,  or  I3  per  doz.  The  Teachers'  Edition 
has  songs  and  accompaniments,  and  costs  75cts.  82  good  songs  for  singers  of  all  ages. 

Other  very  popular  School  Song  Books,  are  Emerson's  "  Song  Bells  "  and  Perkins' 
"  Golden  Robin  "  and  "  Whippoorwili,"  each  50  cents,  or  |^er  dozen. 

GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.— A  most  char^g  book  for  Primary 
Schools  and  Kindergartens,  with  pictures,  sweet  poetry,  and  sweeter  music.  E.  U. 
Emerson  &  Gertrude  Swayne.     Thirty  cents,  or  ^3  per  dozen. 

MAILED  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER.  DITSON  &  OO  ,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   &   CO.,   867  Broadway.   N.   Y. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  I1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i.ao. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  |io.oo. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 

f  ^fKiaaiwiy^  ^j^^,^  ^P  otlierwise. 
It  contains  lista  of  newspapers  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  advertisinff .  The  advertise  r  wlio 
wants  to  spend  one  doUar.  finds  In  it  the  In- 
formation he  reqnirei^  while  forbim  wlio  will 
invest  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  In  nd- 
▼ertlsing.  a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  everv  requirement,  or  can  be  made 
todoeobif  sUghtf^tanaeeeatUg  arHvedat  by  ear- 
reepandenee,  148  editions  have  been  iseuecl. 
Sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
Write  to  GEO.  P.  HOWELL  A  CO., 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 
(lOSpmce  St.  Printing  House  Sq.),  New  York. 

TEACHERS,  8TUDEMTS  AND  GENERAL  READERS  OF 


should  send  for  the  general  catalogue  of 

WILLIAH  B.  JENKINS,  850  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  7. 

His  own  reprints  are  excellent,  cheap,  pure,  interesting  and  pretty;  and  all  good 
for  schools. 
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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


N  1886  THE  LIVINO  AGE  «»«"  <>P<»> 

to  forty-third  year,  havlDg  met  with  oontiniioiis  oommeDdation 
and  sttcceFs. 

A  WEEKLY   MAGAZINE, 

9 

It  glTOB  flftj-two  nnmbers    of  lixtTofonr  pagee  each,  or  more  iha& 

Three  and  a  Quarter  Thousand 

mm^M  doQble-colamn  octavo  pege«  of  reading  matter  yearly.  Itpreaeoto  in  an  inex- 
penriTe  Jbrm— oooeideriog  ita  great  amount  of  matter,  with  firvehneM  owing  to  ito  weekly  iaeoe,  and 
with  a  completeneH  nowhere  else  attempted— 

The  Best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches 

of  Travel  and  Disooyery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biog^raphical,  Historical,  and 

Political  Infomifton  from  the  entire  hody  of  Poreifi:n  Periodical  Lit* 

erature,  and  from  the  pens  ot  the 

FOREMOST  LIVINO  WRITERS. 

THI  ABLEST  AND  MOST  CULTIVATED  INTBLLKCTS  in  erery  departm««nt  of  Literature, 
Science,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  ezpreasion  in  the  Periodlcnl  Literatore  of  Barope,  and  especially  of 
Great  Britnin. 

TUB  LITINQ  AOK,  forming  fonr  large  TolamM  a  year,  fhrnifhes  fh>m  the  great  and  generally  in- 
accessible mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  while  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satJa- 
fhctory  in  the  OOMfLBTENElJS  with  which  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of 
solid,  permanent  valne 

IT  18,  THBRErORK,  INDISPENSABLE  to  every  one  who  wlshn  to  keep  pace  with  the  eTenta  or 
intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  fismlly  general  intelligence  and 
literary  taste. 

o^»i3srio3srs. 

"  Hardly  elsewhere  in  the  English  language,  and  certainly  in  no  other  written  speech,  are  each 
treasures  of  literature  to  be  found  as  in  the  Thk  Living  Aoc  "--Mew  York  Evangelist. 

**  Nearly  the  whole  world  of  authors  and  writers  appear  in  it  in  their  best  moods.  The  reader  is 
kept  well  abreast  of  the  current  thought  of  the  age.*,— Boston  Joumiil. 

"  It  is  nor  too  much  to  say  that  with  it  one  commands  the  whole  fl^ld  of  current  litenry  activity, 
and  It  has  never  been  so  bright,  so  comprehensive,  so  diversifieil  in  Interest  as  it  is  to-day."— Evening 
Traveller,  Boston. 

**  It  has  now  for  many  rears  held  the  first  place  of  all  our  serial  publications.  There  is  nothing 
noteworthy  in  science,  art,  litorature,  biography,  phllosophv,  or  religion  that  cannot  be  found  in  It. 
It  contains  nearly  ell  the  good  literature  of  the  time."— The  Churcbmiui,  New  Tork. 

**  It  may  be  truthfhlly  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  diy  or  valueless  page."— New  Tork 
Tribune. 

**  It  enables  its  readen  to  keep  fhlly  abreast  of  the  beet  thought  and  literature  of  dvillcation." — 
Christian  Advocate  Pittsburgh. 

*-  No  penon  who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  modern  thought  can  aiford  to  dis- 
pense with  It." — Amcricnn  Christian  Keview,  Cincinnati. 

**  Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  trav6ls,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all 
are  found  here."— The  Watchman,  Boston. 

**  Through  its  pages  alone  it  is  foselble  to  be  as  well  informed  In  current  literature  as  by  the  perusal 
of  a  long  list  of  monthlies  " — PhiladHph-a  Inquirer. 

*'  In  fact  a  reader  needs  no  more  than  this  one  publication  to  keep  him  well  abreast  of  English  peri- 
odical literture."— Snnday-School  Times,  PhilAdel|»hia. 

**  Foremost  of  the  electic  periodicnls." — New  fork  World 

**In  subecribing  for  it.  our  naders  will  secure  more  t(x  their  investment  than  In  any  other  way  of 
which  we  are  cogoiiant."— Iowa  Churchman,  Davenport. 

*'  Coming  once  a  week,  it  give*,  while  yet  fresh,  the  productions  of  the  ftnremost  writers  of  the 
day." — Montreal  daxetre 

"One  cannot  read  everything.  No  man  will  be  behind  the  literature  of  the  times  who  reads 
Thk  l^iviRO  Aok."— Zion's  Herald  Boston. 

**It  ftirnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  IndiapensaMe  literMture." — Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

"  It  saves  not  only  time,  but  money." — Pacific  Churchm<in,  9an  Francisco. 

**Tbe  best  publication  we  k^ow  in  the  world  *'    Morning  Star,  Wilmington.  N.  0. 

Published  wbskly  at  38.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

99"  TO  NEW  8DBSCRIBER8  for  the  year  1886, remitting  before  January  1st,  the  numben  of  18% 
issued  after  the  rece'pt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  sent  gratis 


Club- Prices  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature, 

S"  Possessed  of  Thb  Living  Aos  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber 
1  find  himself  ib  command  of  the  whole  situation."— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.] 
For  $10.60  Thi  Livivo  Aoi  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or 
Baaar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid  ;  or,  for  99.50,  Thx  Liviiro  Agi  and  the  8t.  Nicholas. 

Address,  LITTBLL  *  CO.,  Bo*TOir. 
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McGurrsT's 

Revised  Readers  and  Speller 

"  Many  scries  of  Readers  hjive  appeared  since  Ihe  first  publication  of  McGuffey's, 
but  Mctiuflfey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  tbe  afifection  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  The  grading  of  McGuflfey's  Readers  has  never  been  surpassed,  nor  has  the 
interesting  character  of  the  matter.  In  singleness  of  purpose*  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catching  stnd  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the  bill 
of  'reading  made  easy/  McGuffey's  Readers  stand  tinrivalled  and  alone.*' 

Superior  Fealures  of  MoGufTey^s  Revieed  Series. 

1.  Adaptation  to  the  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  Con^astent  use  of' the  most  familiar  system  of  DiacrHical  Marks. 

3.  Introduction  of  carefully  engraved  Script  Lessons. 

4.  Unequalled  gradation  of  tne  Series  and  of  each  book  of  the  Scries. 

5.  Gi^eater  variety  of  the  best  Reading  Mailer  than  is  found  in  any  other  Series. 

More  than  two  hundred  of  the  best  writers  represented. 

6.  Nearly  three  hundred  Illuiilratinns  by  the  best  artists. 

7.  Typography,  Printing  and  Binding  of  unrivalled  excellence. 

Extensive    Use. 

McGuflfey*s  Readers  have  at  various  limes  been  officially  adopted  or  recon^mended 
for  we  by  Slate  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education  in  nearly  one- half  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  are  now  in  general  use;  in  several  States  they  are  practically 
in  exclusive  use  in  ail  the  jichools, 

McGuFFbY  S'RKvrsED  READERS  are  now  officially  adopted  or  authorized  fot  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  %  ^  , 

VIRGINIA,   WEST  VIRGINIA,  KENTOCKY, 

ARKANSAS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  LOUISIANA. 

Also  adopted,  and  now  used  in  the  public  schools  of 

Cfty  of  N«^w  York,  Gtry  of  CindnnAttl,  City  of  Siiii  Fra«)cf0co, 

'   Cit«  of  Uro^klya,  City  of  Saiot  LouU,  St.  Piol  and  MiaQeMpOHs. 

Hbboken,  N  J.  Portland,  Me.  ChntrAnonga,  Tenn.  ColnjniUus,  O. 

PHt*-r8ii,  N.J.  Topeka  Kan.  '  AtUin'a  Gh.  SHndnskv,  0. 

Calaia,  M«.  H«d«*  Park,  Mass.  DhMhr  Ti'Xns.  Daytots  0. 

Lewlftton,  Me.  Juliet.  Ill  Gairit-Bville.  Tpx.  Tulpdo   0. 

Di^lrti^MCt,  Iowa,  hprli»gfi*fld,  111.  llurfit>eiiU)r«>,  Tcnn.  Tcr  e  Hiiute,  Ind. 

Burliiuoon,  low]|.  Charl>-Htun.  111.  Merl  tfan.  M{«.  KvanNville,  Ind. 

lowM  C  ity.  Lmvettworih.  Kf.  Covington,  Kv,  Fort  Uaynn. Ind. 

8«da  ia.  Mo.  IlntdiinMon,  K«.  Lcfxni^rtun,  Ky.  Charlott**.  Mich. 

8t.  Joa«i»h,  Mo.  LoM  AngHeit,  Cal.  Mayvvillf,  Kv.  i(t>trk>^  Mich. 

Silver  Cliy.N.M.  liuluih.  Minn  Uharlotte.  N.  C.  Beaver  Datn,  Wla. 
AND  TUBBB  TUOCSAND  OTUER  CIHES  AMD  TOWNS. 
Adopted  for  more  than  One  Thousand  counties  and  Ten  Thousand  Townships  and 
Special  Districts. 

Bay*«  New  Aritbmelirs  and  Algebra.  Xclectfc  United  9tat«>fl  Hiatory. 

Eclertie  8i-lux»l  Ucf)    elry.  Kclei'tic  Primary  History. 

^liit(**fl  New  AiiilinM-iica  Thallieinici^s  IliatorcHi  9eriMi. 

Harvey*e  KeviseU  Gmiiimara.  Bclectic  2*yrtt4*ni  or  Drawing, 

Kid  's  Nt'w  Kli-cuti  n  Furbrigtre  Drawing  Tablets. 

Munl«H-h'«  .^nalytic  Elocntion.  Kcltn-tiu  Cumpli*r<«  B^iok-kepplng. 

New  Ecitctic  Gfogrupliivs.  Eclectic  Pli.t biology  and  liiglene. 

New  Eclectio  Penuian«hlp.  Etc  ,  Etc. 

Complete  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series 
sent  on  application. 

Tan  Antwerp,  Bragg  d:  Co.,  Pnbllsliers,  Cincinnati  A  !¥.  T. 


Barnes'  New  Readers. 

"THE  EDDCATIONAL  GEMS  OF  THE  DECADE." 

Now  r«iu1y,  and  bv  Ur  the  niMt  be^uttftil  »ad  pfmetlcal  Mt  of  School  Raaden  eter  plaeed  apon 
tho  edacationiftl  mariiet. 

In  point  i)(  Miiliject-mitter,  KmUtion.  type,  Hfu^trttions,  paper,  binding  and  In  f^ery  oth<»r  migtti- 
tlal  Tature  whlrh  K"^  to  loake  upTU  k  vMir  but,  thM«  bOo4ba  r«pra«o«i  Piophatlcally  tti«i  PBErccTio« 
in  aehooi  b»»k  Iit«ratttre. 

Trachero  and  sS  li  ol  Offifierv  oootf^roptaMng  a  change  of  rt^erfl,  are  reipf>ctftiUy  Invited  ts 
e«atnin««  iIkim*  FUpeHi  lunkg  i-ffore  dftiiing.  Sp^imen  i^ngi^  will  be  oent,  puetpaid.  gmtia, to  all 
Teacliere  or  school  OlAc^ra  dneir'ng  to  ••xainUie  wftU  h  tIow  to  Introdncrlun.  Nui.  1»  %  and  3,  post- 
paid, 00  cente,  or  the  «et  of  five  bouke  for  $1.50,  to  teacUen*  for  eiiainiaaU^o  only. 

BARNES*  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

Two-Bor)R  CocK^K,  PrMienfc  a  mlnlmnm  of  theory  wiih  a  maxia^qm  of  practlcQ;  t^Aopt  the 
shortest  aod  beet  method^:  language  clear  and  ex<^ct. 

MONTEITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Oomplete  Tw)  Book  8erii>e.  vfth  lati^t  data,  bMiitiflil  mapa,  new  etandard  time,  and  all  other 
"mrnl'in  iiiiprovpvif>nte."  AIno  Jiiet  out,  Moiit<?i|^'«  **  New  Fbyalcal  QvOgmphy,"  K>00,  and  Uoa* 
teitb'e  "  fioya'  aod  UirU'  Atlna,"  60  eta. 

SILLS'  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Practical,  aystomatlc  and  Complete.    Vcelcas  verbiage  eliminkted.    Sample  copy,  00  cents. 
BARNES'  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

Oil"  of  the  Biofft  remarknbV  texMKiok«  ever  tenned.  It  fa  the  standHrd  In  -  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
l^>iiis\ille,  Milwaukee,  i>i-troit,  and  niure  than  a  thousand  oiher  leading  western  cities  aod  towns, 
tfawpiti  ct>i>.>',  $1  00. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

A  Brief  History  ff  Anci(>nt,  Mo<li(Bval  and  Modern  PKOples.  In  one  Tolntne.  The  moet  ftucLoatiug 
and  cuuiploie  Uenersl  IJiAtury  published.    BHmple  copy,  f  1.(50. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  EACH  SCIENCE. 

Er.brHcinK  philosophy,  Ph>8iol«gy.  ChemNtry,  ZooIo|cy,  Geology,  Astronomy  and  Botany,  pre- 
sentH  the  crcHni  of  the  rpHpectivo  stmiitra;  uiid  thu  trPHtiuent  o'f  the  sutiifects  ie  not  only  practicad.  but 
frcish  and  intereMiog.    7  vols,    tjuuiple  copy,  M  uO  each 
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Primary  Beading. 

Reading^  is  the  most  important  branch  taught  in  elementary 
schools ;  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  branch  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  requiring  long  continued  application  and  much  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  intelligence,  skill  and  patience  or  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  So  impressed  was  President  Hill,  of  Harvard,  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  learning  to  read,  that  he  said,  "There 
is  no  man  living,  in  England  or  America,  who  has  learned,  or  can 
learn  to  read  the  English  language;  that  is,  to  pronounce  correctly 
at  sight  anything  and  everything  written  in  it."  Teaching  to  read 
in  a  skillful  way  involves  so  much  of  instruction  and  mental  discipline 
as  to  fulfill  almost  the  whole  purpose  of  elementary  education;  so 
that,  by  the  time  a  child  has  learned  to  read  well,  his  faculties  have 
received  a  large  amount  of  training,  and  he  has  in  possession  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  storehouses  of  knowledge. 

A  superficial  analysis  of  the  process  of  learning  to  read  shows  it  to 
consist  mainly  of  three  things: 

1.  Learning  to  see  words  accurately  and  quickly. 

2.  Learning  the  meaning  of  words  singly  and  in  sentences. 

3.  Learning  to  utter  words  in  sentences  with  distinctness  and  ex- 
pression. 

Since  a  true  method  of  teaching  is  always  based  on  the  natural 
method  of  learning,  we  have,  corresponding  to  these,  three  things 
involved  in  the  teacher's  part  of  the  work.     It  must  be  his  aim, 

1.  To  train  the  eye  to  see. 

2.  To  cultivate  the  intelligence. 

3.  To  train  the  vocal  organs  and  cultivate  expression. 

This  analysis  enforces  what  has  just  been  said,  that  to  teach  reading 
in  a  skillful  way  involves  so  much  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  to 
accomplish  almost  the  whole  purpose  of  elementary  education. 

Seeing  is  a  chief  function  of  the  mind;  complete  seeing  is  the 
foundation  of  all  valuable  mental  attainment;  and  training  children 
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to  see  should  be  the  chief  business  of  elementary  teachers.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  school  in  Paris  for  the  training  of  thieves.  Much 
of  the  training  has  reference  to  sharp  seeing.  The  pupils  are  prac- 
ticed  in  enumerating  and  describing  objects  seen  in  passing  along 
the  street,  until  they  are  able  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  articles  in 
a  dry-goods  window,  after  passing  it  rapidly  but  once. 

The  child  that  can  see  sharply  will  usually  make  rapid  progress  in 
learning  to  read,  and  all  exercises  which  tend  to  beget  the  power  of 
ready  and  accurate  seeing  may  be  considered  auxiliary  in  the  work 
of  teaching  reading,  while  at  the  same  time  a  right  method  of  teach- 
ing a  little  child  to  read  is  a  most  excellent  means  of  begetting  in  it 
the  power  to  see. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  teaching  young  children  to 
read,  namely: 

1.  The  a  b  c  method. 

2.  The  word  method. 

3.  The  phonic  method. 

The  first  of  these,  though  time- honored,  has  little  to  recommend 
it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  surprising  that  a  process  so  stupid  and 
stupefying  should  hold  its  place  so  long,  and  still  continue  to  hold  its 
place  in  many  schools,  as  this  does.  It  consists  in  teaching  the  child 
to  recognize  at  sight  the  twenty-six  arbitrary  characters  which  are 
used  as  signs  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  to  call 
each  by  a  name  which  has  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  sound  or 
sounds  for  which  it  stands.  Then  he  is  taught  arbitrarily  that  certain 
combinations  of  these  characters  represent  certain  words.  In  any 
given  case,  the  child  has  not  the  slightest  clew  to  the  word  in  either 
the  letters  themselves  or  the  names  by  which  he  has  been  taught  to 
call  them.  Alphabetic  spelling,  so  far  from  being  an  aid  to  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  words,  often  leads  directly  away  from  it. 
For  examples,  the  alphabetic  spelling  of  the  word  /eg  gives  e/egy; 
fig  gives  effigy:  and  the  first  syllable  oi  diify  gives  deity. 

But  for  the  pronunciation  by  the  teacher  of  every  word  as  spelled 
by  the  pupil,  learning  to  read  by  this  method  would  be  an  utter  im- 
possibility. As  it  is,  by  dint  of  almost  endless  repetitions,  the  pupil 
begins,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  discover  that  the  same  letters  are 
constantly  recurring,  and  unconsciously  to  attach  to  each  its  appro- 
priate phonic  value ;  so  that  the  alphabetic  method  of  learning  to 
read  is,  in  short,  a  very  clumsy  way  of  acquiring  the  sounds  of  the 
letters.  The  letters  themselves  are  of  no  value  to  the  pupil  in  making 
out  new  words  until  he  knows  what  sound  is  represented  by  each. 
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The  word  method  consists  in  teaching  pupils  to  call  words  at  sight, 
without  any  regard  to  the  elements  that  compose  them.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  il  is  often  called  the  "look -and -say*'  method. 
Its  advocates  claim  that  it  is  natural,  and  analogous  to  the  universal 
method  of  learning  spoken  language.  In  learning  to  talk  the  child 
always  begins  with  words,  not  with  letters  nor  with  their  separate 
sounds.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  word  method  affords  more  in- 
terest to  the  pupil,  and  so  excites  his  powers  to  more  rapid  acquisi- 
tion. But  the  satisfaction  the  teacher  derives  from  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  the  knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  words,  should 
not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  the  analysis  of  words  into  their  ele- 
mentary sounds  is  only  postponed,  and  must  be  accomplished  before 
his  pupils  can  be  said  to  have  learned  to  read.  The  method,  after 
all,  is  only  another  and  a  more  indirect  way  of  learning  to  associate 
with  each  letter  the  sound  or  sounds  for  which  it  stands.  After 
learning  a  considerable  number  of  words  as  wholes,  the  child  begins 
to  discover  that  the  same  letters  are  constantly  recurring,  and  at 
length  comes  unconsciously  to  attach  to  each  letter  its  appropriate 
phonic  value.  He  is  at  last  in  possession  of  the  key  to  the  language, 
that  lay  conspicuously  before  him  at  the  outset.  He  has  reached 
the  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  but  later  than  necessary,  and 
with  little  of  value  to  show  for  the  time  spent  and  the  loss  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary benefits  which  might  have  been  secured. 

T\iQ  phonic  method  cons\sx.s  in  teaching  the  pupil  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  instead  of  their  names,  and  to  combine  these  sounds  so  as  to 
form  words,  thereby  furnishing  him  with  an  instrument  which  he  can 
use  himself  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  a  large  majority  of  words  in 
the  language.  The  irregularities  of  our  language  present  some 
obstacles  to  the  successful  use  of  this  method;  but  when  we  consider 
that  these  irregularities  must  receive  special  attention,  no  matter 
what  method  is  pursued,  and  that  the  child  that  knows  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  has  a  key  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  words  in  the 
language,  these  obstacles  sink  into  insignificance.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  method  well  carried  out  does  furnish  the  child  a  key 
to  the  great  majority  of  words,  and  reduces  the  stumbling-blocks  to 
a  minimum.  Some  teachers  are  so  skillful  in  the  use  of  diacritical 
marks  and  other  devices  in  connection  with  the  phonic  method,  that 
the  obstacles  presented  by  our  irregular  spelling  almost  entirely  dis- 
appear. 

The  chief  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the  exclusive 
use  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  unnatural  and  unphilosophical.     In 
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learning  spoken  language,  the  child  does  not  begin  with  elementary 
sounds,  but  with  spoken  words — the  units  of  language ;  and  this,  it 
is  thought,  suggests  the  natural  method  of  learning  written  language. 
To  my  mind  it  indicates  the  way  of  approach,  the  starting  point;*  but 
it  has  little  weight  against  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  observation 
and  experience,  that  the  safest  and  surest,  as  well  as  the  shortest 
road  to  good  reading  is  through  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language  and  their  corresponding  symbols. 

I  desire  to  say,  however,  that  the  wisest  and  best  teachers  of  this 
day  do  not  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  phonic  method,  nor  to 
either  of  the  other  methods  described.  A  union  of  what  is  best  in  all 
the  three  methods  is  found  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  correct 
educational  principles,  and  to  produce  the  best  results ;  and  this  gives 
rise  to  what  may  appropriately  be  called  the  eclectic  method,  the 
principal  features  of  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  state. 

I.  Its  starting  point  is  to  teach  the  child  to  recognize  at  sight  words 
with  which  he  is  already  familiar  in  spoken  language.  He  knows 
words  as  sounds;  he  now  begins  to  know  words  as  forms.  The 
child  at  first  acquires  spoken  language  by  a  natural  impulse  which 
causes  him  to  practice  unconsciously  but  persistently,  the  association 
of  ideas  with  their  corresponding  sound-symbols.  The  natural  ap- 
proach to  a  knowledge  of  written  language  is  similar.  Familiar  ideas 
and  their  well  known  sound-symbols  are  associated  with  their  cor- 
responding form  symbols,  until  each  readily  suggests  either  or  both 
of  the  others  A  child  knows  a  word  when  he  can  pronounce  it 
correcdy  at  sight,  and  it  readily  suggests  to  his  mind  the  idea  of 
which  it  is  the  symbol.  One  reason  why  learning  to  read  is  often 
such  an  irksome  task  may  be  found  in  the  failure  of  teachers  to  keep 
up  in  the  pupil's  mind  this  relation  of  words  and  ideas.  Learning 
words  as  unmeaning  sounds  and  forms  is  very  dull  work,  as  those  of 
us  realized  who  began  the  study  of  Latin  by  memorizing  the  para- 
digms, hie,  hac,  hoc,  etc. 

Thus  far,  we  are  following  strictly  the  word  method,  and  rightly, 
for  the  word  is  the  natural  starting  point.  The  word  is  the  natural 
unit  of  language.  The  child  already  knows  words  as  integral  ele- 
ments of  spoken  language,  and,  on  the  principle  of  proceeding  from 
the  known  to  the  related  unknown,  his  next  step  is  to  learn  words  as 
integral  elements  of  written  language. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  a  child  cannot  learn  to  read  without 
learning  to  associate  with  each  letter  its  appropriate  sound.  To  this 
he  must  come  directly  or  indirecdy,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  what 
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the  method  pursued.     It  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  ways  and 
means.     This  leads  me  to  say, 

2.  The  sounds  and  names  of  the  letters  are  best  learned  by  the 
analysis  of  familiar  and  easy  words.  The  practice  of  good  teachers 
varies  as  to  the  time  of  beginning  this  work  of  analysis.  Some  pro- 
ceed, as  soon  as  the  pupils  are  able  to  recognize  a  word  at  sight,  to 
analyze  it  both  by  sounds  and  by  letters.  Others  prefer  to  put  off 
the  work  of  analysis  until  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  considerable 
vocabulary  and  are  able  to  read  simple  sentences  readily.  Pains- 
taking and  persistence  are  necessary  when  it  is  undertaken. 

3.  This  process  of  analysis  should  be  followed  soon  by  one  of  syn- 
thesis.  As  soon  as  the  letters  and  their  principal  sounds  are  known^ 
the  child  should  be  practiced  in  combining  them  into  familiar  words. 
This  is  important.  Sufficient  practice  should  be  given  to  beget 
facility  in  making  out  new  words  from  the  sounds  of  the  letters  com- 
posing them.  This  gives  him  practice  in  using  the  key  which  he 
now  has  in  his  possession,  and  of  this  he  should  have  abundance. 

^.^As  soon  as  the  pupil  gets  fairly  started  at  reading,  it  is  im- 
portant  that  he  have  an  abundant  supply  of  easy  and  entertaining 
reading  matter.  Conning  over  for  a  whole  year  the  lessons  of  a 
single  first  reader  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  conditions  of  good 
progress.  There  should  be  many  repetitions  of  the  same  words  in 
different  relations,  to  fix  them  firmly  in  the  mind,  the  subject  matter 
being  as  interesting  as  the  repeated  use  of  a  few  words  will  permit. 
A  class,  while  mastering  the  first  reader,  could  use  profitably  at  least 
five  times  as  much  matter  as  the  reader  contains,  provided  few,  if 
any,  words  not  found  in  the  reader  are  introduced.  A  few  hundred 
words  thoroughly  learned  by  practice  of  this  kind  would  constitute 
a  sure  foundation  for  excellent  reading.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  pupils  that  have  plenty  of  suitable  reading  at  home,  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  and  read  more  understandingly  than  those  who 
have  not.  Children  learn  to  read  by  reading;  and  to  become  good 
readers  in  a  reasonable  time  they  must  read  a  great  deal. 

5.  An  essential  part  of  reading  is  to  get  the  sense.  The  pupil 
must  understand  what  he  reads.  In  the  early  stages,  every  new 
word  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  both  as  to  its  meaning  and  its 
pronunciation,  before  there  is  any  attempt  to  read  a  passage  in  which 
it  occurs.  Advancing,  the  reading  lesson  becomes  more  and  more  a 
language  study.  The  meaning  of  words  must  be  learned,  the  signifi- 
cance and  force  of  phrases  and  sentences  must  be  understood.  In 
the  light  of  such  an  ideal,  what  wretched  work  goes  on  in  the  schools! 
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What  stumbling  and  bungling,  and  drawling  and  mumbling  come  of 
pupils  attempting  to  read  matter  for  which  they  have  had  no  suitable 
preparation — sometimes  matter  entirely  above  their  comprehension! 
Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  already  quoted,  says,  **  To  allow  a  child  to  read 
what  he  cannot  at  least  partially  comprehend,  is  to  encourage  him  to 
read  without  thought,  which  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  literary  and 
scientific  progress.  If  his  intelligence  be  not  called  into  play,  or  if 
he  have  little  general  intelligence,  his  reading  is  likely  to  be  of  little 
worth."  This  suggests  an  important  consideration,  too  commonly 
overlooked,  that  true  progress  in  reading  cannot  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  child's  growth  in  intelligence.  Good  reading  implies 
a  considerable  degree  of  intelligence,  and  to  expect  a  child  to  become 
a  good  reader  without  other  intellectual  attainments  is  unreasonable. 

There  are  clearly  two  distinct  exercises  which  must  be  carried  on 
simultaneously  in  order  to  the  fullest  success  in  learning  to  read. 
One  is  thorough  drill  on  a  limited  amount  of  matter,  such  as  the 
pupil  can  master  fully — not  only  to  be  able  to  call  the  words  at 
sight,  but  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  thought  and  sentiment. 
The  other  is  practice  in  reading  entertaining  and  instructive  matter, 
entirely  within  the  pupil's  comprehension  and  calculated  to  form  his 
taste  and  beget  the  habit  of  reading.  The  first  of  these  will  require 
most  of  the  teacher's  time  and  effort;  the  other  may  be  done  largely 
out  of  school,  but  under  the  teacher's  direction. 

6.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  /Ae  pupil  shatild  be  trained 
from  the  start  in  the  right  use  of  his  voice.  No  drawling  nor  ear- 
splitting  tones  should  be  tolerated.  Naturalness  and  ease  of  manner 
and  pleasant  conversational  tones  are  preferable  to  studied  attitude 
and  utterance. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


Thorotfgh  Teaching. 

Every  subject  should  be  taught  thoroughly,  at  least  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  and  the  capabilities  of  the  pupils  will  allow. 
They  should  learn  nothing  which  they  may  have  afterwards  to 
unlearn, 

Stricdy  speaking,  this  general  principle  should  have  formed  a  cor- 
ollary to  our  twelfth  axiom ;  but  with  the  view  of  guarding  against 
misapprehension  we  here  give  it  as  a  distinct  subject  of  discussion. 
No  principle  of  education  has  been  more  abused  than  this;  its  spe- 
cious name  gives  currency  to  a  false  coinage. 
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Perfect  knowledge  is  only  a  relative  term,  for,  absolutely  consid- 
ered, we  can  never  know  anything  perfectly;  however,  we  may  aim 
at  perfection,  although  we  may  not  hope  to  reach  it.  By  teaching  a 
subject  thoroughly,  therefore,  we  simply  mean  that  the  information 
which  we  communicate  to  our  pupils  should  be  complete  and  exact 
as  far  as  it  extends,  and  that  we  should  not  rest  satisfied  until  it  is 
fixed  in  their  minds;  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  attempt  to 
push  our  instruction  beyond  their  capabilities,  nor  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  we  have  taught  anything  thoroughly  which  has 
been  merely  learned  by  rote.  The  most  imperfect  and  fruitless  kind 
of  teaching  is  that  where  the  master  attempts  to  convey  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  a  subject  before  the  faculties  of  his  pu- 
pils are  prepared  for  grasping  such  an  amount  of  knowledge.  A 
little  knowledge,  fully  understood  and  thoroughly  digested,  creates 
intellectual  power.  The  amount  of  knowledge  fixed  in  the  mind  is 
not  of  so  much  account  as  the  ideas  which  are  evolved  by  the  intel- 
lectual process  of  elaboration. 

To  teach  a  subject  thoroughly ^  we  should  teach  it  from  facts  and 
principles^  and  not  from  formulae  and  rules;  the  subject  should  be 
learned  gradually,  and  its  varied  aspects  should  be  allowed  to  unfold 
themselves  as  the  intellect  of  the  learner  becomes  more  and  more 
ripened  and  developed.*  If  we  wish  to  rear  a  lofty  structure,  we 
should  look  well  to  the  foundations,  and  the  superstructure  should  be 
built  up  gradually,  and  all  its  parts  be  allowed  to  become  duly  consoli- 
dated by  time.  We  should  not  aim  too  much  at  immediate  results, 
or  attempt  to  crowd  the  labor  ol  years  into  a  single  day.  If  we  de- 
mand too  much  at  once  of  our  pupils,  we  are  almost  sure  to  receive 
from  them  much  less  than  we  might  reasonably  claim.  Whatever  a 
teacher  may  require  his  pupils  to  do,  he  should  see  that  the  thing  is 
done  with  a  suitable  degree  of  finish^and  exactness :  at  the  same  lime 
he  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  power  to  do  a  thing  perfectly  can 
only  be  acquired  by  repeated  efforts^  As  no  man  ever  yet  became 
learned  in  any  subject  by  reading  on^  book  upon  it,  so  the  teacher 
should  not  expect  his  pppils  to  learn  any  department  of  a  subject 
thoroughly  until  he  has  directed  their  minds  to  it  again  and  again, 

* "  Laws  and  rules  and  principles  were  not  originally  presented  to  men.  It  re- 
quired ages  before,  by  a  natural  process,  the  mind  deduced  these  laws,  rules  and 
principles  from  the  facts  presented  to  the  senses.  In  a  similar  manner,  but  more 
rapidly,  children  shall  themselves  discover  the  laws,  rules  and  principles — not  sim- 
ply accept  them  as  so  many  incomprehensible  dogmas." — Ziller. 

**  Rules  are  results." — Pestalozzi. 
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giving  them  at  each  recurrence  more  and  more  enlarged  views  of  it 
Owing  to  the  inseparable  connection  subsisting  between  the  different 
branches  of  a  subject,  our  knowledge  of  it  must  be  comprehensive  be- 
fore it  can  become  exact  in  all  its  details;  the  outline  of  the  subject 
must  be  first  rough-hewn  before  the  delicate  touches  of  finish  can  be 
applied  to  it.  Faraday,  it  is  said,  began  the  study  of  chemistry  by 
reading  Blair* s  catechism;  and  Newton's  first  book  of  mathematics 
was  Barrow's  easy  course  of  geometry. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  teaching  a  subject  thoroughly  is  the 

REPRODUCTION    OF   LESSONS. 

The  ideas  which  we  convey  to  a  child  are  of  little  importance  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  arising  from  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his 
powers  in  reproducing,  arranging,  or  combining  these  ideas.  The 
knowledge  which  we  convey  to  our  pupils  is  the  ore  thrown  into  the 
crucible;  but  the  knowledge  which  we  draw  from  them  is  the  gold 
after  it  has  been  elaborated  and  refined. 

Reading,  says  Bacon,  makes  a  full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  In  order  to  give  children  a  readiness  of 
expression,  they  should  be  accustomed  to  relate,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, whatever  they  may  have  seen,  read,  or  heard :  this  will  also 
induce  habits  of  attention  and  reflection,  and  will  show  them  how  the 
ideas  of  others  may  really  become  their  own.  This  may  be  made 
one  of  our  first  lessons  in  language.  But  one  of  the  highest  forms 
of  instruction,  in  an  elementary  school,  is  lo  require  the  pupils  to  re 
produce,  in  writirifr^  the  lessons  which  may  have  been  read  by  them- 
selves in  a  class-book,  or  which  may  have  been  given  to  them  orally 
by  the  master.  This  exercise  not  only  thoroughly  fixes  the  subject 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  but  if  properly  carried  out,  forms,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  best  lessons  in  spelling,  penmanship  and  com- 
position. With  the  view  of  sustaining  a  proper  tone  of  menial  ac- 
tivity, dispatch,  not  less  than  accuracy,  should  be  looked  to  in  these 
exercises. 

TO  TEACH   GENERAL   PRINCIPLES  THOROUGHLY,  WE  SHOULD   GIVE 
EXAMPLES   AND   APPLICATIONS. 

Children,  even  at  an  early  age,  instinctively  ask  us.  What  use  is 
that  thing?  let  us  see  it  in  nature.  Their  minds  cannot  sufficiently 
grasp  a  general  proposition,  apart  from  the  things  to  which  it  applies. 
This  is  especially  true  in  relation  to  ail  subjects  of  calculation  and 
science ;  here  the  child  readily  understands  the  example  or  the  fact, 
when  he  has  not  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  rule  or  the  law. 
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In  morals,  too,  the  child  will  readily  understand  the  nature  of  steal- 
ing from  the  narrative  of  some  juvenile  culprit,  while  he  would  be 
perfectly  mystified  by  some  grave  and  dogmatic  disquisition  on  the 
principle  of  honesty.  Generally  speaking,  the  most  talented  boys  in 
a  school  will  not  give  an  earnest  attention  to  a  subject  until  they  have 
been  shown  its  utility — that  is,  until  they  have  been  shown  some  of 
its  applications ;  such  boys  will  not  take  everything  on  the  mere  au- 
thority of  their  master,  especially  if  the  thing  is  within  the  range  of 
their  comprehension -they  must  see  and  understand  the  matter  for 
themselves. 

Wiihaui  underrating  or  evading  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  our 
explanations  should  be  clear  and  simple.  We  should  avoid  a  slavish 
use  of  text-books. 

The  teacher  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  perfectly 
easy  to  him  may  be  really  very  difficult  to  his  pupils;  so  that,  after 
all  he  may  have  done  to  render  a  subject  clear  and  simple,  his  pupils 
may  find  it  difficult  enough  for  their  comprehension.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, therefore,  for  a  teacher  to  tell  his  pupils  that  he  has  made  a 
subject  perfectly  easy,  thereby  intimating  that  he  neither  appreciates 
their  efforts,  nor  expects  them  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  the 
subject.  If  a  teacher  cannot  give  a  clear  exposition  of  a  subject,  he 
had  better  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  pupils;  a  complex  or 
learned  exposition  is  often  productive  of  irremediable  evils.  The 
system  of  Jacotot,  which  requires  the  pupil  to  learn  every  subject, 
as  well  as  every  branch  of  a  subject,  thoroughly  before  he  leaves  it, 
has  been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme  by  many  educators.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  easiest  way  of  learning  a  subject  is  not  the  best 
way;  for  the  main  business  of  education  is  not  so  much  to  infuse 
knowledge  as  to  develop  power.  The  fallacy  of  this  system  is  at 
once  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  answer  the  end  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  accomplish;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  a  well-established  law  of 
our  intellectual  nature,  that  the  faculties  are  best  cultivated  by  those 
exercises  which  are  apportioned  to  their  strength,  and  not  by  strain- 
ing them  to  their  utmost  tension.  If  a  subject,  or  any  particular 
department  of  a  subject,  is  taught  thoroughly — that  is,  from  facts 
and  principles,  and  not  by  rote— it  is  impossible  to  simplify  it  too 
much,  or  to  impair  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture. The  good  teacher  will  constantly  endeavor  to  lead  his  pupils 
in  the  royal  road  to  learning— that  is  to  say,  he  will  try  to  make 
the  road  easy  and  pleasant;  he  will  cut  off  its  tortuous  windings, 
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macadamize  it,  and  remove  all  unnecessary  obstacles;  he  will  not  cre- 
ate difficulties  for  the  mere  sake  of  trying  the  strength  of  his  pupils, 
nor  tax  their  endurance  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  patience  and 
humility.  The  little,  pedantic  mind  delights  itself  in  trifling  with  dif- 
ficulties and  in  making  difficulties  of  trifles;  the  superior  mind  invests 
every  subject  with  its  own  comprehensiveness  and  logical  simplicity. 
A  good  teacher  never  darkens  counsel  by  words,  or  obtrudes  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  subject  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  own  power. 

Why  has  mathematics  hitherto  been  considered  too  difficult  for  or- 
dinary boys  to  understand  ?  Simply  because  some  Pons  Asinorum 
is  thrown  in  their  way  at  an  early  stage  of  their  progress;  because 
abstract  propositions  are  taught  apart  from  their  application;  and  be- 
cause, in  place  of  having  to  learn  the  simple  fundamental  laws  of 
quantity,  the  boy  is  required  to  deal  with  symbols  involved  with  roots 
upon  roots  and  operations  within  operations.  You  may  as  well 
teach  boys  history  from  Lingard,  grammar  from  Home  Tooke,  or 
drawing  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  as  attempt  to  teach  them 
geometry  from  Euclid,  or  arithmetic  and  algebra  from  some  learned 
work,  which  professes  to  be  at  once  a  class-book  of  the  university 
and  a  manual  of  the  schoolroom. 

No  man  will  teach  a  subject  thoroughly  if  he  restricts  himself  to 
the  use  of  a  particular  class-book,  more  especially  if  it  be  a  so-called 
perfect  class  book,  for  a  complete  work  upon  any  subject  is  certainly 
not  the  best  book  to  begin  with.  Alas  for  education  if  ever  the  ex- 
aminations of  our  schools  and  training  colleges  should  be  based  upon 
an  invariable  order  of  text-books  !  Under  such  an  arrangement  edu- 
cation would  become  a  recognized  system  of  cramming ;  a  prescribed 
amount  of  knowledge  would  be  got  up,  no  matter  by  what  means, 
provided  the  end  should  be  attained.  We  hold  that  examinations 
should  test  the  development  of  power,  rather  than  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge;  but  such  a  plan  of  examination  would  ignore  this  devel- 
opment. The  mind  filled  with  knowledge  in  this  way  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  well-filled  granary,  but  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  fruitfiil 
field  which  multiplies  a  hundred-fold  that  which  is  thrown  upon  it. 

This  overweening  attachment  to  text-books,  and  to  a  so-called  tho- 
rough education,  leads  to  ike  neglect  of  general  knowledge  as  well  as 
of  the  development  of  power.*    Its  tendency  is  to  confine  general  edu- 


*  "  I  hold  that  sort  of  teaching  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  which  crams 
the  heads  of  our  children  with  the  unusable  pages  of  text-books,  and  leads  them  to 
suppose  they  are  gaining  real  knowledge."— F.  W.  Parker,  in  "Talks  on  Teaching." 
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cation  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  to  restrict  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge.  It  gives  us  the  dry  bones 
of  the  body  of  education,  without  the  flesh,  and  the  warm  blood,  and 
the  vital  principle — the  principle  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  of 
growth  and  development.  Instead  of  cramming  his  pupils  with  all 
the  minute  details  of  a  subject,  the  truly  methodical  teacher  will 
rather  seek  to  develop  in  them  a  power  of  working  out  the  details  of 
a  subject  for  themselves ;  he  has  a  far  sublimer  object  in  view  than 
the  slavish  adhesion  to  the  cut  and-dried  forms  of  a  text-book  ;  he 
may  not  teach  any  particular  science  thoroughly  in  all  its  technical 
details,  but  he  seeks  to  effect  a  far  higher  end — to  develop  in  them 
that  power  which  may,  at  some  future  period,  not  merely  enable  them 
to  know  a  science,  but  to  create  a  science.  The  drudgery  connected 
with  the  details  of  some  departments  of  knowledge  often  exercises  an 
unhealthy  influence  upon  the  mind ;  for  example,  the  committing  to 
memory  long  catalogues  of  words,  the  exact  dates  of  historical  events, 
the  lengths  and  breadths  of  countries,  etc.,  tend  to  stultify  the  intel- 
lect of  the  pupil,  and  to  withdraw  him  from  the  contemplation  of 
more  interesting  facts  and  principles. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  if  a  boy  is  to  remain  only  a 
short  period  at  school,  he  had  better  learn  a  little  well  than  a  great 
deal  badly ;  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  comprising  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  should,  above  all  things,  be  fairly  learned  by 
him  before  he  leaves  school;  for  a  knowledge  of  these  first  rudiments 
becomes  to  him  the  great  instrument  vOf  future  development  and  ac- 
quisition. 

One  of  the  most  obvious,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  simple, 
means  of  teaching  a  subject  thoroughly,  is  by  repetition. —  Tate's 
Philosophy  of  Education, 


A  Model  School. 
By  SuPT.  C.  W.  Springer,    Webster  county,  Nebraska, 

AN   IDEAL  SCHOOL. 

Our  model  school  is  an  ideal  one  to  some  extent,  and  ought  to  be 
while  improvement  and  progress  are  the  watchwords.  It  is  a  neat 
school-house,  pleasantly  located,  and  thoroughly  furnished,  making 
it  a  home  for  the  teachers  and  pupils.     At  the  opening  of  the  term 
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everythinjj  is  found  in  its  proper  place,  the  children  are  clean,  hair 
and  clothing  neatly  arranged;  they  take  the  seats  assigned  them  by 
the  teacher  pleasantly ;  every  convenience  tor  a  thorough  ventilation 
of  the  room  has  been  provided  ;  the  small  children  sit  on  the  seats 
suited  to  their  size  and  comfort ;  pupils  are  taught  how  to  keep  the 
air  in  their  room  at  its  proper  temperature ;  the  teacher  oversees  and 
controls  everything  quietly,  yet  with  a  firm  hand.  At  least  once  a 
month,  a  physician  whose  judgment  can  be  relied  upon,  visits  each 
room  and  inquires  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  and  re- 
ports to  the  school  board  his  approval  or  recommendation  for 
changes  to  be  made.  Outbuildings  are  carefully  watched  that  no 
obscene  writing  is  found  or  nuisances  committed  upon  the  premises, 
and  disinfectants  are  freely  used  at  proper  times.  Parents  send  their 
children  to  school  properly  clothed  and  instructed  to  avoid  those 
things  detrimental  to  health,  as  wet  feet,  damp  clothing,  etc. 

OPENING   OF  SCHOOL. 

As  there  is  a  proper  place  for  everything,  so  there  is  a  proper 
time  for  everything— opening  and  closing,  studying  and  reciting, 
leaving  the  seat  or  asking  questions.  Our  school  does  not  open  in 
the  morning  at  half- past  nine  or  ten  o* clock,  and  close  at  three,  or 
at  some  time  when  a  friend  calls,  anxious  to  take  us  out  riding,  but 
at  regular  and  stated  hours.  Every  pupil  understands  this  and  aims 
to  be  prompt,  or  brings  a  proper  excuse.  The  opening  Exercises 
consist  of  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  Scripture  from  which  the 
teacher  impresses  some  moral  lessons  of  benevolence,  kindness, 
truth,  sobriety,  etc.,  or  by  singing  by  the  school,  or  both.  Sectarian 
instruction  as  such  is  carefully  avoided,  but  the  great  moral  truths 
that  regulate  humanity  and  make  men's  lives  more  beautiful,  good, 
and  true  are  zealously  promulgated. 

WHAT  SHALL    BE  TAUGHT. 

The  teacher  is  now  ready  to  impart  instruction.  We  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  preparation,  qualification,  and  character  of  the  teacher, 
suffice  it  to  say  he  or  she  is  deemed  qualified  to  conduct  our  model 
school.  Now,  what  shall  be  taught  ?  A  smattering  of  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  reading  ?  We  say  emphatically,  no  !  A 
young  lady  in  the  east  returned  from  boarding  school,  and  related 
the  sum  of  her  accomplishments  to  a  gentleman  friend,  when  he 
retorted  with  more  truth  than  was  flattering  to  the  young  lady's 
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vanity ;  "  Yes,  a  little  French,  a  little  music,  a  little  German,  and 
you  know  nothing  of  either.*'  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  **The  aim  of 
all  intellectual  training  for  the  mass  of  the  people  should  be  to  culti- 
vate common  sense.' '  We  are  to  leave  those  things  we  have  no  time 
to  leach  ;  and,  whatever  the  special  branch  of  investigation,  we  are 
to  pursue  that  long  enough  to  give  us  power  to  comprehend  it,  and  a 
breadth  of  thought  to  enable  us  to  grapple  with  other  things  for  our- 
selves. Not  how  many  problems  solved,  how  many  pages  of  gram- 
mar recited,  but  how  much  power  of  mind  has  been  attained,  i.  e. , 
how  much  have  the  perceptive  faculties  been  developed,  how  much 
have  the  reasoning  powers  been  increased,  and  how  strong  are  the 
retentive  faculties.  These  are  the  great  things  to  be  sought  after, 
and  to  be  lound  in  our  model  school. 

THE    RECITATION. 

The  teacher  assigns  a  lesson,  not  long,  but  one  of  which  the  pupil 
already  has  some  comprehension ;  but  if  not  sufficient,  then  the 
teacher  by  a  series  of  questions  or  explanations  so  leads  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  that  he  can  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject  and  its  rela- 
tion to  what  has  gone  before.  This  calls  forth  the  judgment  ol  the 
teacher,  but  our  teacher  is  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  says  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time,  leaving  the  pupil  encouraged  to  inves- 
tigate for  himself,  and  he  begins  to  study.  We  confine  our  study 
for  the  present  to  knowledge  derived  from  books,  so  that  we  assume 
that  we  have  a  uniformity,  and  are  as  near  what  we  need  as  the  times 
allow. 

So  that  having  begun  within  our  comprehension,  we  go  on  from  the 
**  known  to  the  unknown,"  taking  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  thor- 
oughly mastering  that  in  its  related  order  to  other  things,  endeavor- 
ing to  fix  it  in  the  memory,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  next  thought 
shall  not  crowd  it  out,  but  complement  and  broaden  it,  with  the 
whole  attention  fixed,  and  the  world  shut  out  for  the  time.  That  is 
study ! 

Five  objects  may  be  noticed  as  making  a  perfect  recitation  :  First, 
testing  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  consideration ; 
secondly,  illustrating  and  proving  his  statements  ;  thirdly,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  give  further  information  on  the  subject ; 
fourthly,  to  correct  any  errors  that  may  have  arisen  in  the  mind  of 
the  child  ;  fifthly,  preparing  for  future  study.  Manner  and  position 
of  teacher  is  worth  a  great  deal.  In  Germany  a  teacher  does  not  sit 
during  the  recitation,  or  hold  a  book  in  his  hand.     Use  the  black- 
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board  freely  for  everything.  Require  pupils  to  speak  distinctly. 
Induce  your  pupils  to  think»  then  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly. 
Let  definitions  and  rules  be  recited  with  exactness,  other  matters  in 
the  pupiPs  own  language.  In  questioning,  let  the  teacher  be  care- 
ful  not  to  recite  the  lesson  for  the  pupil. 

PERSONAL   INTEREST. 

Give  individual  attention  tb  each  pupil,  and  thus  develop  every 
power  possible;  the  human  mind  is  not  a  cup  to  be  filled  to  the  brim 
and  then  hold  no  more,  but  it  is  a  bud,  continually  unfolding  and  ex- 
panding, and  like  the  fish,  growing  as  long  as  it  exists.  Let  us  then 
strive  to  develop  the  faculties,  rather  than  store  the  mind  with  iso- 
lated facts. 

EXAMINATIONS 

may  be  held  regulariy,  but  not  too  far  apart.  If  a  pupil  has  ?iy^ 
recitations  a  day  (which  are  too  many  for  ordinary  pupils)  let  one  of 
them  be  specially  devoted  to  examination,  four  advance  lessons  and 
one  review  during  the  week.  If  the  work  is  written,  then  let  every- 
thing be  examined,  and  the  pupil's  attention  called  to  his  mistakes, 
also  his  good  points  in  the  work,  and  in  some  cases  let  the  review  be 
reviewed  and  fully  corrected.  Never  allow  an  examination  paper  to 
pass  without  this  care. 

MEMORY   EXERCISES 

should  be  frequent ;  select  passages  from  authors  of  merit  may  be 
recited  each  day.  This  will  fill  the  pupil's  mind  with  good  thoughts 
and  ennoble  his  actions.  The  boy  who  learns  that  "  It  is  faith  in 
something  and  an  enthusiasm  after  something  that  makes  life  worth 
looking  after,**  has  gained  a  wonderful  stride  toward  true  manhood. 
Use  drill  tables  in  addition  every  day  in  every  department  of  the 
school  to  develop  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
three  months'  course  will  bring  out  in  this  respect. 

A   WORD  TO   PARENTS. 

Parents  should  learn  that  reading  in  the  fourth  reader  before  the 
child  is  fitted  for  a  third  reader  is  detrimental  to  his  progress,  and  so 
in  other  studies.  They  should  also  remember  their  own  failings  in 
the  government  of  their  families ;  they  have  time  to  think,  and 
whether  they  punish  or  not  afifects  but  one ;  the  teacher  must  act  often 
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at  once,  and  his  discipline  affects  everyone  in  the  school -room.  The 
child  cannot  leave  home  when  the  father  punishes  him  for  disobedi- 
ence ;  what  folly,  then,  to  take  him  out  of  school  for  being  reproved 
or  more  severely  punished  for  breaking  the  rules.  Keep  your 
teacher  if  he  or  she  is  doing  g6od  work,  even  if  some  in  the  dis- 
trict have  been  reprimanded. — New  York  School  Journal. 


The  Office  of  the  Imagination  in  Eduoation. 

[From  Morison's  Great  Poets  as  Religious  Teachers.] 

Owing  to  instincts,  which  are  often  safer  guides  than  our  most 
elaborate  theories,  the  favorite  stories  and  songs  of  children,  and  the 
folk  lore  which  has  found  its  way  everywhere  into  human  hearts  and 
homes,  are  made  up  from  traditions  which  appeal  most  vividly  to  the 
imagination,  and  people  the  world  with  ideal  conceptions.  Such  are 
the  books  like  Bunyan's  **  Pilgrim's  Progress,**  of  which  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  copies  are  demanded  by  each  successive  genera- 
tion. In  accordance  with  these  same  instincts,  and  for  reasons  which 
have  commended  themselves  to  wise  and  thoughtful  men  for  many 
generations,  the  great  poets  have  been  recognized  as  august  and 
effective  teachers,  and.  at  the  head  of  those  who  have  given  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  literature,  have  had  a  leading  place  in  the  higher 
systems  of  education.  It  has  been  supposed  that  by  studying  them 
in  their  native  tongues  the  young  would  become  most  thoroughly 
imbued  with  their  mind  and  temper.  Their  sympathies  would  thus 
be  refined  and  enlarged.  Their  higher  faculties  would  be  called  into 
exercise.  Drawn  into  closer  companionship  with  those  great  souls, 
and  sharing  their  highest  thoughts,  they  would  naturally  rise  with 
them  into  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  and  unconsciously  become  endowed 
with  an  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  dignity,  refinement  and  sim- 
plicity which  would  hardly  be  reached  so  effectually  in  any  other 
way.     *        *        * 

From  the  beginning,  and  more  and  more  as  they  advance  in  their 
education  at  home  and  at  school,  in  the  books  they  study  and  the 
literature  they  read,  our  children  should  be  imbued  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  laws  higher  than  those  of  matter,  and  objects  of  more 
transcendent  interest  than  any  that  can  be  dealt  with  from  a  purely 
materialistic  point  of  view.  Without  a  recognition  of  these  higher 
laws  and  agencies,  the  material  comforts  which  science  and  the  me- 
chanical arts  are  providing  in  such  boundless  profiision  become  in* 
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struments  of  moral  and  intellectual  deterioration.  The  loftier  ideals 
of  life,  and  with  them  its  nobler  aspirations  and  ambitions,  are  lost. 
And  when  they  are  gone,  wealth,  all  the  more  because  of  its  abun- 
dance, enters  as  a  corrupting  influence  everywhere,  and  taints  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  moves. 

A  liberal  education  is  not  confined  to  institutions  of  learning. 
Sometimes  it  is  gained  by  private  investigations  and  studies  in  mo- 
ments snatched  from  a  busy  life;  and  sometimes,  almost  without 
books,  it  is  gained,  amid  pressing  circumstances,  from  the  complica- 
tions of  business,  from  incidental  intercourse  with  accomplished  men 
and  women,  aided  by  habits  of  solitary  meditation.  But  wherever 
and  however  it  is  sought,  its  office,  and,  indeed,  the  great  purpose 
of  life  in  training  and  educating  men  and  women,  is  to  call  out  what 
is  noblest  and  best  in  them  ;  to  inspire  them  with  high  aims;  to  en- 
large and  purify  their  minds  by  familiarity  with  the  grandest  thoughts 
and  lives;  and  especially  to  exercise  their  highest  faculties  by  the 
truest  and  largest  conceptions  of  nature,  man,  and  God.  The  great 
poets,  seers,  prophets,  who  have  been  the  vanguard  in  the  progress 
of  the  race,  and  who,  by  lifting  men  up  to  a  higher  consciousness  of 
what  they  ought  to  be,  have  kept  them  moving  forward  towards  a 
higher  ideal,  must  always  hold  the  highest  place  in  every  well-organ- 
ized and  healthful  condition  of  society. 

Other  branches  of  knowledge  must  ngt  be  undervalued.  They 
belong  to  our  daily  life,  and  no  man  can  do  without  them.  But  the 
higher  and  broader  culture  which  deals  with  matters  of  a  more  tran- 
scendent quality,  and  which  lifts  science  and  life  itself  into  a  purer 
and  larger  companionship,  should  enter  into  the  training  of  every 
child,  and  go  with  him  from  the  nursery  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  infant  mind  is  open  to  the  holiest  impressions,  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced the  stage  of  intellectual  progress  he  has  reached,  the  more 
quickening  and  uplifting  are  the  conceptions  which  he  may  find  open- 
ing before  him  as  he  follows  the  guidance  of  the  great  poets  of  hu- 
manity. 

Miss  Bradford's  Prize  System. 

Miss  Bradford  had  a  prize  system  of  her  own,  which  excited  much 
good-natured  mirth  among  her  associates.  Once  a  week  she  read 
the  standing  of  her  pupils,  and  arranged  them  in  line  according  to  their 
respective  merits.  Then  she  produced  the  treasures  of  her  store-house, 
and  spread  them  in  tempting  array  upon  the  front  seat,  before  which 
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the  scholars  passed  in  order,  each  selecting  some  article  as  she 
reached  the  collection.  The  prizes  consisted  of  every  valueless  trifle 
that  came  into  the  teacher's  possession  ;  but  the  eyes  of  childhood 
see  with  charmed  glasses ;  and  some  of  these  trifles  were  of  rare 
value  in  the  sight  of  her  young  pupils. 

**  You  wouldn't  dare  give  such  ridiculous  things  in  a  better  neigh- 
borhood," said  Miss  Baily. 

**  Never  mind —I  dare  here,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

Miss  Bradford  knew  the  efiicacy  of  her  weekly  distribution  of  these 
senseless  nothings  too  well  to  drop  it  for  fear  some  stray  parent 
should  laugh  or  sneer  at  her.  As  for  the  prizes  themselves,  their 
variety  was  infinite.  Many  were  contributed  by  the  children.  There 
were  photographs  of  nobody  in  particular,  defaced  picture-frames, 
fancy  buttons,  bits  of  lead  pencil,  rules  obtained  from  a  business  man 
free  because  his  advertisement  was  stamped  upon  them,  half- used 
copy-books,  which  discharged  pupils  had  never  come  to  claim, 
paste-board  boxes,  an  occasional  empty  mucilage  bottle,  bright  bows 
made  from  the  best  parts  of  her  own  cast-off  ribbons,  pens  and  slate- 
pencils,  gay  pen-wipers,  and  cunning  litUe  manufactures  of  tissue 
paper,  odds  and  ends  of  worsted — well,  we  might  as  well  begin  to 
say  etc.  here  as  anywhere,  for  we  shall  never  get  to  the  end  of  the 
list.  The  contents  of  a  boy's  pocket  are  nothing  to  the  contents  of 
Miss  Bradford's  prize  box.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  collection, 
however,  consisted  of  pictures  and  small  toys.  Then  there  were  al- 
ways half-a-dozen  fancy  visiting-cards,  with  "  Good  Girl"  written  con- 
spicuously upon  them.  These  were  eagerly  snapped  up  by  the  head 
girls,  so  that  the  commendation  they  carried  seldom  went  astray. 
Miss  Bradford  bought  them  by  the  hundred,  and  wrote  the  magic 
inscription  herself — A  Lucky  Waif. 


Duty  of  Training  the  Will. 

When  will  the  earnest  mothers  of  our  land  learn  their  highest  and 
most  imperative  duty?  When  will  they  see  that  boys  only  go  to  the 
bad  when  carried  along  by  an  untrained  will  ? — that  a  sinful  maturity 
is  but  the  ripened  result  of  a  wayward  childhood  ? — that  a  permitted 
neglect  of  childhood's  duties  will  surely  develop  into  the  confirmed 
indolence  and  incompetency  of  later  years  ?  Every  boy  and  every 
girl  is  born  with  a  certain  motive-power  called  the  Will ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  endowment  is  the  control  and  direction  of  self  far  more 
2 
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than  the  control  and  direction  of  others.  It  is  the  most  valuable,  the 
most  indispensable  element  in  human  nature,  for  it  is  only  by  its  de- 
termined use  that  we  can  compel  ourselves  to  tread  the  sometimes 
thorny  path  of  right.  Do  not  say  of  that  passionate,  bad  ipan  that 
he  is  strong-willed.  That  is  not  the  cause  of  his  depravity,  for 
George  Washington,  too,  was  strong-willed.  Say  that  his  strong 
will  has  never  been  taught  its  noble  purpose ;  that  it  has  never  been 
properly  harnessed  and  trained.  That  repulsive  man  was  once  a 
cunning  little  babe,  and  his  pretty  tempers  and  his  funny  defiance  of 
parental  rule  were  thought  a  thing  greatly  to  be  admired.  Fondness 
and  flattery  predicted  for  him  a  doughty  career — ^and  he  has  made  it* 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  crimes  he  has  committed  if  not  those  who 
should  have  studied  him  and  taught  him  in  the  time  of  unfolding 
traits  and  moldable  character.  It  is  too  late  now,  and  the  fearful 
consequences  of  parental  weakness,  negligence,  or  ignorance,  will 
pass  on  through  him,  and  those  he  has  injured,  to  the  end  of  time. — 
A  Luchy  Waif. 

If  the  average  teache{  need  not  devote  exhaustive  study  to  the 
crayfish,  after  the  example  which  Mr.  Huxley  has  given  him,  there 
are  things  quite  as  important  to  which  he  can  and  should  devote 
almost  unlimited  study.  Even  the  most  thorough -going  scientist 
would  probably  admit  that  the  study  of  human  nature  is  as  dignified 
in  itself  and  as  productive  in  results  for  human  culture  as  the  study 
of  the  crayfish.  This  is  the  kind  of  study  which  lies  direcdy  in  the 
line  of  the  teacher's  work.  He  must  learn  to  know  his  scholars ; 
their  knowledge  and  their  ignorance,  their  thoughts  and  their  habits ; 
and  in  knowing  his  scholars  he  may  come  to  know  human  nature  in 
general.  In  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and  that  other  divinely  re- 
vealed knowledge  which  will  qualify  him  to  become  an  effective 
teacher,  the  teacher  may  comfort  himself  with  the  thought  that  if  he 
knows  less  about  crayfish  than  he  would  have  learned  in  the  other 
course  of  study,  he  knows  vastly  more  about  boys  and  girls — and  so 
about  the  men  and  women  of  the  world. — S.  S,  Times, 


Book  Notices. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION ;  OR  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  TEACHING.  By  T.  Tate,  F.  R.  A.  S.  Wiih  an  Introduclion  and 
Annotations  by  Edward  E.  Sbeib,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Normal  School.  New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  1885.  331  pages.  Price, 
1 1. 00. 
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This  book  has  long  held  a  high  place  among  educational  books,  and  although  pub- 
lished nearly  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  lucid  and  compact  state- 
ment of  educational  principles  has  since  been  made.  It  satisfies  the  inquiring  mind, 
for  it  deals  with  fundamental  principles  and  shows  most  interestingly  how  the  best 
educational  practice  comes  from  them.  It  embodies  the  experience  of  a  life  as  a 
practical  educator,  and  covers  subjects  nowhere  else  discussed ;  for  it  shows  the  phil- 
osophy of  education  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  it. 

It  is  divided  into  five  parts :  Method  Applied  to  Education — The  Cultivation  of 
the  Faculties,  Moral  and  Intellectual — A  Comparison  of  Different  Methods  and 
Systems — The  Application  of  Different  Systems  to  the  Various  Branches — and  School 
Organization  and  Discipline.  The  chapter  on  the  Elements  of  Method  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  style  is  clear  and  interesting  to  any  one  wishing 
to  know  the  hows  and  whys  of  teaching. 

A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  annotations  by  Mr.  Sheib,  explaining 
and  elucidating  the  text  wherever  necessary. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  such  matter  as  is  of  comparatively  little  interest 
to  teachers  now,  owing  to  differences  of  condition,  and  such  as  simply  illustrates  the 
principles  laid  down,  is  put  in  without  leads,  thus  saving  space  and  directing  the 
reader  at  once  to  the  most  important  matter. 

The  type  is  clear,  paper  and  press-work  is  excellent ;  the  binding — dark  green 
cloth — is  unique  and  tasteful. 

RECEPTION  DAY,  No.  4.  New  York :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  160  pages,  paper. 
25  cents. 

This  is  a  fresh  and  original  collection  comprising  some  twenty  recitations,  an 
equal  number  of  declamations ;  eight  dialogues  for  boys  and  girls ;  five  exercises  for 
memorial  days  of  distinguished  men ;  and  seven  class-exercises  for  Christmas,  Arbor 
Day,  Thanksgiving,  etc.  The  selections  are  short  and  lively ;  easily  comprehended 
by  the  average  scholar ;  the  exercises  can  be  used  off-hand  without  scenery  or  the 
complicated  accessories  that  makes  so  many  dialogues  more  trouble  than  they  are 
worth.  Great  car»  has  been  taken  to  exclude  everything  objectionable  to  a  refined 
taste.  Taken  all  together.  Reception  Day,  No.  4,  like  the  other  numbers  of  the 
series,  is  just  what  the  teachers  are  looking  for. 

THE  ECLECTIC  MANUAL  OF  METHODS,  for  the  Assistance  of  Teachers. 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.     Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

This  Manual  has  been  prepared  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  many  teachers  for 
something  to  aid  them  in  doing  effective  work.  It  is  a  discussion  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  the  usual  branches  of  the  common  school  course,  and  while  specially 
illustrating  the  books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series,  contains  suggestions  that 
will  be  valuable  in  using  any  series  of  books. 

A  LEXICON  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  BOOKS  OF  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  to- 
getber  with  selections  from  other  books.  Prepared  by  Clarence  E.  Blake,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Springfield  (Mass.)  Collegiate  Institute.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1886. 

The  author  has  aimed  to  obviate  the  objections  to  a  partial  Lexicon  by  giving  the 
student  a  full  knowledge  of  each  word  found  in  the  work,  not  confining  the  explana- 
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tioD  wholly  to  the  Homeric  usage;  so  that  not  only  the  definitions,  but  the  deriva- 
tions, composition,  etc.,  may  be  learned  as  well  as  from  a  complete  Lexicon. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  KING  RICHARD  III,  with  Introduction  Notes,  Examination 
Papers,  and  Plan  of  Preparation.  By  Brainerd  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  Professor  English 
Language  and  Literature  in   the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute, 

-  Author  of  Text- Book  on  English  Literature,  &c.  New  York:  Clark  &  Maynard, 
Publishers,  771  Broadway.     1886.     Sample  copy  sent  for  25  cents. 

YOUNG  FOLKS'  DIALOGUES.     Designed  for  use  in  every  form  of  Public  and 
Private  Entertainments.     New  and  original.     Edited  by  Charles  C.  Shoemaker, 
Publication  Department^  The  National  School  of  Oratory.     Philadelphia  :    1885. 
Price,  paper,  25  cents ;  boards,  40  cents. 
For  sale  by  J.  W.  Randolph  &  English,  1302  Main  street. 

TOMMY'S  FIRST  SPEAKER  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  Edited  by 
Tommy  himself.     Chicago:    W.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Publisher.     1886. 

A  good  collection  of  short  and  simple  pieces  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  tastes  of 
the  little  ones. 

STORIES  FOR  KINDERGARTENS  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  By  Sara  E. 
Wiltse.     Boston:    Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.     1885.     Mailing  price,  30  cents. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  pleasing  to  the  chil- 
dren, to  whose  criticism  they  were  submitted  before  publication. 

TOPICAL  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  by  John  G.  Allen.  1885. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Scran tom,  Wetmore  &  Co.,  Publishers.     Price,  35  cents. 

A  carefully  prepared  manual  of  the  history  of  our  country  arranged  by  topics.  It 
contains  besides  a  good  deal  of  useful  information,  and  a  valuable  list  of  books 
illustrating  each  period  of  the  history. 


Publishers'  Notes. 

The  Library  Magazine.— Alden's  Library  Magazine  is  quite  the  peer  of  the 
great  ^4  monthlies,  in  the  amount  and  high  quality  of  the  literature  which  it  presents, 
though  its  cost  is  only  the  nominal  sum  of  #1.50  a  year.  Among  the  contents  in  the 
current  number  are  articles  by  such  noted  authors  as  Canon  Farrar,  Max  MuUer,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Cardinal  Newman,  Philip  Schaff,  and  others.  This  magazine 
ought  to  have  a  circulation  of  a  hundred  thousand.  You  can  get  a  specimen  from 
the  publisher,  John  B.  Alden,  New  York,  for  the  price  of  15  cents. 

"Elia"  and  Charles  Lamb. — A  unique  genius,  that  of  Charles  Lamb.  Just 
like  nothing  that  ever  appeared  before  them,  or  has  since  appeared,  are  the  quaint 
and  delightful  **  Essays  of  Elia,"  a  new  edition  of  which  has  recently  been  issued 
by  Alden,  "The  Literary  Revolution"  publisher  of  New  York.  Turn  to  any  of 
your  cyclopaedias  and  they  will  tell  you  that  Charles  Lamb  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  essayists  that  the  English  language  has  ever  known,  and  also  that  his 
"  Essays  of  Elia"  are  the  choicest  of  his  works.  They  are  not  merely  the  first  work 
of  their  class,  but,  like  "Pilgritn's  Progress"  and  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  they  consti 
tute  a  class  by  themselves.  The  volume  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the 
books  described  in  Mr.  Alden's  148- page  illustrated  catalogue,  which  he  offers  to 
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send  for  four  cents,  or  the  1 6-page  catalogue  which  is  ^ent  free.  Addresi^,  John  B. 
Alden,  Publisher,  New  York  City. 

Teaching  Physiology  is  usually  attended  with  much  discouragement  on  the  part  of 
both  pupil  and  teacher.  Those  seeking  better  methods  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  The 
Normal  Book  Concern,  of  Ladoga,  Ind.,  announces  the  publication  of  a  little  book 
which  must  necessarily  prove  of  great  service  to  all  who  teach  or  study  physiology. 
It  comes  under  the  title.  Physiology  Outlined^  by  J.  F.  Warfel,  teacher  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  in  The  Central  Indiana  Normal  School,  Ladoga,  Ind.  It  is  a  complete  and 
scientific  topical  outline  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  similar  books, 
following  United  States  History  Outlined  and  Civil  Government  Outlined,  which 
have  passed  through  several  editions  and  become  very  popular  all  over  the  country. 
The  History  and  Physiology  are  issued  in  paper  at  15c.;  in  cloth.  25c.;  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, IOC.     For  copies,  address  The  Normal  Book  Concern,  Ladoga,  Ind. 

January  Treasure-  Trove  will  contain  an  article  by  President  Thomas  Hunter,  of 
the  New  York  Normal  College ;  also  a  health  paper  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis.  Mary  E. 
Tousey  will  contribute  "  The  Biography  of  a  Beetle,"  Prof.  John  Monteith  will  write 
about  ««The  Little  Rebels  of  Boston."  "  On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind,"  by  a  popular 
writer,  calling  himself  "  One  of  the  Boys,"  will  tell  how  to  make  an  ice-boat.  There 
will  be  a  bright,  short  story,  "  Lance,**  by  Elizabeth  P.  Allan,  and  one  by  Sally 
Campbell,  entitled  "  A  Coward." 


Notes. 

"  How  Grant  Marched  Against  Mark  Twain." — The  New  York  Sun  calls 
attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  Mark  Twain's  article,  in  the  December  Century, 
entitled,  « The  Private  History  of  a  Campaign  that  Failed,"  is,  by  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, a  contemporaneous  supplement  to  chapter  xviii  in  the  first  volume,  just 
printed,  of  General  Grant's  memoirs.  It  appears  that  the  only  time  that  General 
Grant  was  really  scared  was  when  he  had  to  meet  the  little  army  in  which  his  future 
publisher  was  a  private.  At  Palmyra,  Grant,  then  a  colonel,  was  ordered  to  move 
against  Colonel  Thomas  Harris,  who  was  said  to  be  encamped  at  the  little  tov/n  of 
Florida,  some  twenty- 6ve  miles  away.  In  his  memoirs  General  Grant  tells  how  his 
heart  kept  getting  higher  and  higher  as  he  approached  the  enemy,  until  he  felt  it  in 
his  throat,  but  when  he  reached  a  point  where  he  expected  to  see  them,  and  found 
they  had  fled,  his  heart  resumed  its  place.  Mark  Twain  was  one  of  the  "enemy," 
and  that  he  and  his  fellow-soldiers  were  equally  frightened  appears  in  his  frank  con- 
fession in  the  December  Century,  The  difference  between  the  two  soldiers  was 
that  Mark  Twain  was  thrown  into  such  trepidation  that  he  then  and  there  abandoned 
forever  the  profession  of  arms,  whereas  General  Grant  made  on  that  occasion  the 
discovery  that  the  enemy  were  as  much  afraid  of  him  as  he  had  been  of  them. 
"This,"  says  General  Grant,  "was  a  view  of  the  question  I  had  never  taken  before, 
but  it  was  one  I  never  forgot  afterward.  From  that  event  to  the  close  of  the  war,  I 
never  experienced  trepidation  upon  confronting  an  enemy,  though  I  always  felt  more 
or  less  anxiety." 

The  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar  for  1886. — A  truly  artistic  and  elegant  work 
in  chromo-lithography  and  the  letterpress  is  the  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar  for  1886, 
just  issued  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston.  Each  day  of  the  year 
appears  upon  a  separate  slip,  with  a  quotation  pertaining  to  cycling  from  leading  pub- 
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lications  and  prominent  personages.    In  fact,  it  is,  in  miniature,  a  Tirtual  encydo- 
poedia  upon  this  universally  utilised  "  steed  of  steel/' 


The  Magazines. 

THB  JANUARY  CBNTUBT.  GonfpfcDOQi  amonff  the  Twied  feataret  of  the  Janoaiy  CentiiiT  ue 
the  ibort  itorloi.  Trouble  on  Lost  Moantaio,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harrlt  (Uncle  Remiu),  Is  eren  mors 
powerfnl  than  bli  longer  charart^r  novelette,  A  t  Teairue  Poteet'a,  the  scene  of  both  being  laid  among 
the  moonehlnrra  of  Northern  Georgia.  Lost  Mountain  is  a  neighbor  of  the  Kenesaw  Monntafnoi 
Bhorman'i  Atlanta  campeien  In  The  Qoverfleldi  Carriage,  by  F.  R.  Stockton,  the  bumoroas  motive 
is  the  desire  of  a  negro  conc^man  who  had  left  hit  former  owners,  in  order  to  make  his  freedom  appear 
a  reality,  to  recover  bis  former  dignity  as  a  trusted  servant  of  the  fWmily.  Mm.  Mary  Hallock  Foote 
gives  new  serial  of  Western  life.  Mr.  Jam<«'s  Boatonlans  sasnmes  new  and  interesting  phases  as  It  ap* 
proaches  the  conclusion,  which  will  be  reached  In  the  next  number.  Tn  the  Typical  Dogs  series,  John 
8.  Wise,  of  TIrgioia,  and  J.  W.  Munson  contribute  papen  on  Pointers,  illustrated  with  engrmringsof 
seven  ilne  dors.  In  the  War  9eries,  we  have  General  John  Pope's  pungent  and  personal  description 
of  The  S'cond  Battle  of  Boll  Run,  which,  In  its  lighting.  Its  depressing  results,  and  its  rontroverstes, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  war  Few  of  the  war  articles  have  been  so  ftilly  iUns* 
trated  with  map  and  pictures;  and  the  Recollections  of  a  Private,  describing  Two  Days  of  the  Seoood 
Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Is  replete  with  incident  and  attractively  illustrated. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  for  January.— Frontispiece.  The  Burgomaster's  Daughter.  Christmas  Every  Day, 
five  Illustrations,  W.  D  Howells.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  chapter  III,  three  itlustrstions,  F.  H.  Bur- 
nett The  Stranger  Cat,  verses,  illustrated.  My  Grandmother's  Grandmother's  Christmas  Candle. 
The  Secret  of  it,  poem,  Susan  Coolidge.  A  Chinese  Game-song,  illustrated.  New  Bits  of  Talk  fvr 
Toung  Folks,  TI.  CapUin  Bright  Byes  and  Lady  Quick  Bar,  Helen  Jackson,  (H  H  )  Nkk  Woolson'i 
Ride,  tllostrated.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lalhrop.  From  Bach  to  Wagner,  X,  Wsgner,  Illustrated  by  a  por- 
trait of  Wilhetm  Richard  Wagner.  Shoe  or  Stocking?  verses,  Edith  M.  Thomas.  George  Washing- 
ton, chapters  I,  II,  III,  illustrated,  Horace  B  Scudder  The  King  of  the  Frosen  North,  Illustrated  by 
a  full-paire  drawing.  Pig  Hans  and  Little  Hans,  two  illnstntions.  Santa  Clans  on  Snow-shoes,  full- 
page  illustrntion.  Reedy  for  Business,  IV,  an.  Architect,  illustrated  headpiece.  Answered  Riddle 
Jingles,  Little  Dick  Silverback  and  The  Runaway  House.  Christmas  Stars.  Among  the  Lawmakers, 
chapter  XXIX.  ten  Illustrations.  For  Mlddle-sged  Little  Folk.  The  Brownies  Tobogganing,  three  illus- 
trations, Palmer  Cox.  For  Very  Little  Folk,  illustrated.  Why  Coralie  was  111.  Jack-ln-the-PnIpit,  illus- 
trated Editorial  Note.  The  Letter-box.  illustrated.  The  Agassis  Association.  The  Riddle-box, 
Illustrated. 

POPULAR  SCIENCB  MONTHLT.— Oontents  for  January:  Inoculation  Against  Hydrophobia, by 
M.  Louis  Pasteur.  The  Origin  of  Primitive  Money,  Illustrated.  Progress  in  Tomado-Predlctlon,  by 
William  A.  Eddy.  The  Vsrietles  of  the  Human  Species.  Communal  Societies.  Fish  Out  of  Water, 
by  Grant  Allen.  The  Flower  or  the  Leaf,  by  Dr.  Mary  Pntnam-Jscobl.  The  Study  of  the  Relations 
of  ThiuKB,  by  Eilsa  A.  Toumans.  Agatlxed  Wood  of  Arixona,  illustrated.  Non  Conformity,  by  Her- 
bert Spencer.  A  new  Field  f'f  American  History.  Natural  Heirship ;  or, all  the  World  Akin  Science 
in  Its  UseHil  Applications.  The  Physiology  of  the  Feet.  Sketch  cf  Frank  Buckland.  with  portrd^ 
Correspondence :  The  Uniformly  of  Nature  again — Scientific  Freedom — The  Genesis  of  a  Tornado. 
Editor's  Table :  The  Decline  of  the  Ghost.    Literary  Notices.    Popular  Miscellany.    Notes. 

General  Beauregard jtives  a  history  of  the  Shiloh  Campaign  in  the  January  number  of  the  NORTH 
AMERICAN  REVIEW.  He  claims  that  General  Algernon  Sydney  Johnson  acted  only  as  a  corps 
commander  at  Shiloh  General  Beauregard  emphatically  asserts  (contrary  U*  the  common  belief)  that 
he  was  the  sole  commander  on  both  days,  and,  without  naming  them,  controverts  the  reports  of  Grant 
and  Sherman  ss  to  the  nation's  forces  being  taken  by  surprise.  Canon  Farrar  has  an  article  on  the 
Church  In  America  in  the  January  number  of  the  North  American  Review.  The  Marquis  of  Lorne. 
Col  Ingerwll,  Millionaires  Astor  and  Oamecie,  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament  elect,  John  B^yle 
O'Reilly,  CassluB  M.  Clay,  Sir  John  MaoDonald,  and  Frank  B.  Sanborn  have  articles  in  the  January 
Dumber  of  the  North  American  Reriew. 

THB  ATLANTIC  MONTHLT  for  January,  1886.--Con tents :  In  the  Clouds.  I,  II,  Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.  The  Free  Negroea  of  North  Carolina.  David  Dodge.  Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry,  Thomas  Bai- 
ley Aldrlch.  Glaucns,  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Political  Consequence*  In  England  of  Comwallis'  Surrendor 
AtTorktown,  Jobo  Ftsks  The  Princess  Gassamassima,  book  second.  XlV-XVI,  Henry  James.  Bai^ 
ter  Julie  K.  Wetherill.  The  New  Portfolio.  A  Cry  ftrom  the  Study,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Swames, 
Helen  Jackson.  A  Country  Gentleman,  XLIII-XLVII.  M.  0.  W.  Ollphant.  William  Uoyd  Garrison. 
Stedman's  Poets  of  America.    L'Art.    The  Contributors'  Club.    Books  of  the  Month. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MONTHLT  MAGAZINE —The  January  number  of  Lippmoon's  Moicthlt  Maoa- 
inrx  appears  In  an  entirely  new  dress.  A  handsome  cover  has  been  designed  for  it,  whose  white 
parchment-like  surafce,  printed  in  red  a*id  black,  presents  a  very  attractive  appeaianoe.  Tho typogra- 
phy is  also  entirely  remodelled,  the  double  columns  have  been  done  away  with,  and  large,  clear,  bold- 
fhced  type  is  used. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  articles  is  contributed  by  Gall  Hamilton,  who  criticises  Clril  Service 
Reform  with  her  usual  wit.  vigor,  and  pungency.  It  is  announced  than  an  answer  from  the  pen  of 
Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  will  appear  in  Februarv.  Another  feature  of  this  number  is  a  collection  of 
criticisms  by  George  Rliot  upon  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Klnosley,  Browning,  and  othen  of  her  great  con- 
temporaries, newly  resuscitated  fh>m  the  pages  of  the  Wbbtiiinstxb  Rxtiiw.  Two  clever  serials  are 
betun,  **A  Bachelor's  Blunder,"  by  W.  E.  Norris,  who  stands  in  the  Anont  rank  of  modern  English 
novelists,  and  "Taken  by  Siege,*'  an  anonymous  novel,  by  a  writar  whose  every  touch  reveals  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  New  York  dramatic  and  Journalistic  life.  The  prioe  of  the  magaxine  has 
been  n  duced  to  $2.00  a  year. 
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OFFICIAL'  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  R,  FARR,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Editor. 

[TA«  JouxJitd  u  ztnt  to  every  Oounty  Superintendtnl  and  District  Clerk,  and  must  be  ear^uUp 
preMfrved  by  them  at  public  property  and  transmitted  to  their  successors  in  qffice.l 


Superintendents'  Conference 

Will  meet  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  1886.  This  is  an  im- 
portant session,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  all  the  members  will  be 
present,  whether  superintendents  or  not. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  have  the  proposed  exhibition  of  school 
work,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  last  Journal,  but  there  will  be 
plenty  to  interest  the  Conference  and  to  make  the  session  a  profit- 
able one. 


free  Text-Books. 

There  are  several  bills  before  the  Legislature  providing  for  free 
text-books  for  the  pupils  of  the  free  schools  of  the  State — embracing 
as  many  different  plans  as  there  are  bills — ^which  renders  it  extremely 
improbable  that  any  one  of  the  schemes  proposed  will  be  adopted 
this  session.  Some  propose  to  require  or  request  the  Supervisors  of 
the  counties  to  make  provision  for  free  text- books.  This  scheme  all 
school  men  know  will  not  work:  the  schools  are  now  too  much  at  the 
mercy  of  boards  of  supervisors,  and  we  don't  want  any  more  benefits 
that  are  to  be  coaxed  out  of  said  boards;  and  if  a  law  of  this  char- 
acter to  provide  free  text-books  is  passed,  it  will  simply  mean  the 
chaff  without  the  grain.  If  free  school  books  are  to  be  provided,  it 
should  be  done  by  a  direct  appropriation  from  the  treasury  of  the 
State — il  is  due  to  the  people  that  they  should  be  so  furnished. 

The  constitution  provides  that:  **The  General  Assembly  shall 
apply  the  annual  interest  on  the  Literary  Fund,  the  capitation  tax 
provided  for  by  this  constitution  for  public  free  school  purposes,  and 
an  annual  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  State  of  not  less  than  one 
mill,  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar.* '  The  minimum  amount 
required,  to  wit:  ten  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable 
values  of  the  State  only  has  been  allowed,  whilst  the  constitution 
provides  that  a  greater  amount  may  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
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the  public  free  schools,  even  up  to  j^fy  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars 
of  values. 

There  is  every  reason  outside  of  the  free  text-book  question  why 
the  amount  set  apart  for  our  schools  should  be  «/  /east  doubled. 

But  the  constitution  prohibits  the  use  of  the  free  school  fund  proper 
for  any  purpose  except  the  pay  of  teachers'  salaries;  but  the  fact  that 
the  schools  receive  from  the  State  the  minimum,  instead  of  a  medium 
or  the  maximum  amount  allowed  by  the  constitution,  is  good  g^round 
for  insisting  that  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  the  free  text- 
book scheme  should  be  taken  directiy  from  the  revenue  of  the  State 
and  especially  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  examined  all  the  bills  that  are  before  the  Legislature, 
and  as  we  think  the  one  offered  by  Judge  Waddill,  of  Henrico,  comes 
nearest  to  what  is  required,  and  would  be  just,  we  give  the  full  text 
of  his  bill  as  follows : 

HOUSE  BILL.  No.  — . 
A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  introduction  of  free  text-books  in  the  Public  Free 
Schools  of  Virginia, 


Patron— Mr.  Waddill. 


Reported  from  Committee  oq  Schools  and  Colleges. 


Whereas,  both  political  parties  have  declared  in  their  platforms 
for  free  text-books  in  the  public  free  schools  of  Virginia,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  people  of  the  state  for  the  same  ; 
therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  for  every  school  district 
in  the  state,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six,  and  annually  thereafter,  at  their  regular  meet- 
ing, on  or  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  October  of  each  year,  to 
make  up  a  complete  list  of  all  books  that  will  be  necessarily  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  school  children  of  the  public  free  schools 
of  their  respective  districts  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  books  listed 
shall  be  properly  arranged  in  classes,  and  shall  give  the  name  of 
each  book,  with  the  style  and  number  of  copies  required,  by  whom 
published,  and  the  contract- price  of  each  :  provided,  that  no  book 
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shall  be  listed  or  used  unless,  it  is  on  the  latest  list  of  books  licensed 
by  the  state  board  of  education,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  county 
or  corporation  school  board  of  the  county  or  corporation  in  which 
the  school  district  is  situated. 

The  list  of  books  required,  when  made  up  and  approved  by  the 
board  of  school  trustees,  shall  be  entered  in  the  records  of  the  dis- 
trict in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  free  text-book  register,  and  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  citizen  of  the  district,  county,  city,  or  town. 

The  clerks  of  the  boards  of  school  trustees  shall  immediately,  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  school  books  required,  forward  a  certified  copy 
thereof  to  the  president  of  his  respective  county,  city,  or  corpora- 
tion school  board,  which  shall  in.  no  event  be  later  than  ten  days  after 
its  adoption.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  said  list  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  of  the  school  boards  of  the  respective  counties, 
cities,  and  towns  to  convene  their  said  boards  not  later  than  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  annually 
thereafter  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  November  of  each 
year  ;  and  they  shall  lay  before  their  said  boards  the  list  furnished 
by  the  clerk  or  clerks  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  respective 
school  districts ;  and  the  said  county,  city,  or  corporation  school 
board  shall  examine  the  same  and  compare  them  carefully  with  the 
list  of  books  licensed  by  the  state  board  of  education  and  adopted  by 
them,  and  shall  strike  from  the  list  all  books  not  so  approved,  and 
shall  see  that  no  book  is  listed  for  a  greater  price  than  that  fixed 
by  the  respective  publishing  houses  in  their  contract  with  the  state 
board  of  education :  provided,  that  the  books  first  selected  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law  shall  be  taken  from  the  list  of  books 
adopted  for  the  term  beginning  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  not  from  the  present  text-book  list,  and  that  there- 
after they  shall  be  selected  from  the  latest  list  of  books  adopted  by 
the  said  board  of  education,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  fre- 
quent and  unnecessary  changes  in  text-books  in  our  public  free 
schools;  and  that  in  the  adoption  of  all  books  the  said  board  shall  be 
governed  by  the  text-book  regulation  of  the  state  board  of  education 
when  not  in  conflict  with  the  law. 

If,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  list  furnished  by  the  respec- 
tive district  clerks,  a  county  or  corporation  school  board  shall  find 
said  list  correct,  it  shall  cause  it  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  its 
meeting  and  a  certified  copy  thereof  forwarded  to  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  to 
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the  treasurer  of  the  respective  counties,  cities,  or  towns.  The^said 
list  shall  fifive  the  name  and  number  of  books  required  for  the  use  of 
the  school  children  who  will  attend  the  public  free  schools  in  each 
school  district,  with  the  contract  price  of  each  book,  and  shall  state 
the  gross  amount  that  it  will  require  to  furnish  said  books  for  the 
respective  counties,  cities,  or  towns. 

The  county  or  corporation  treasurer  shall  immediately  on  receipt 
of  said  certified  list,  make  a  requisition  upon  the  auditor  of  public 
accounts,  in  the  form  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  said  auditor,  for 
the  amount  shown  by  the  said  list  to  be  necessary  to  furnish  free 
text-books  to  all  the  children  of  the  said  county,  city,  or  town  who 
will  attend  the  public  free  schools  of  the  same  for  the  ensuing  year. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  to  pay  the 
amount,  shown  by  the  certificate  herein  provided  to  be  necessary  to 
furnish  the  children  who  attend  the  public  free  schools  of  the  several 
counties,  cities,  and  towns,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  same,  in  preference 
to  all  other  debts,  dues,  and  demands  against  the  commonwealth,  out 
of  any  money  that  may  be  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, and  he  shall  have  no  authority  to  withhold  the  same :  provided, 
that  no  money  that  is  now  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  public 
free  schools  of  the  state  shall  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  treasurer  of  each  county,  city,  or  town  in  the  state  shall  keep 
in  a  well  bound  book,  to  be  known  as  the  free  text-book  register,  an 
accurate  statement  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  him  on 
account  of  said  free  text-book  fund,  which  shall  show  the  amount 
received  and  paid  out  for  each  school  district  and  for  every  sum  dis- 
bursed he  must  have  a  proper  voucher.  He  shall  be  responsible, 
under  his  official  bond,  for  all  money  received  and  disbursed  by  him 
on  account  of  free  text-books.  His  commission  for  receiving  and 
disbursing  said  fund  shall  be  fixed  by  the  county  or  corporation 
school  board,  but  it  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  per  centum. 

Treasurers  shall  pay  out  the  free  text- book  fund  only  upon  the  war- 
rants or  order  of  the  respective  boards  of  school  trustees,  which  shall 
state  upon  its  face  for  what  it  is  drawn,  giving  the  name  and  number 
of  books  required,  with  the  contract  price  of  each,  and  the  said  order 
or  warrant  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  attested  by  the  clerk 
of  the  board.  No  board  of  school  trustees  shall  draw  warrants  in 
any  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  due  its  district  on  account  of  the 
free  text-book  fund ;  and  any  board  violating  this  provision  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine,  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  school  board,  and  to  be 
recovered  as  hereinafter  provided;  any  treasurer  who  shall  pay  any 
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warrant  or  order  of  any  district  board  of  school  trustees  for  free 
text  books,  in  excess  of  the  amount  shown  by  the  free  text- book 
register  to  be  due  said  district  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  fined,  and 
in  addition,  shall  not  be  allowed  any  credit  for  said  order  or  warrant 
in  his  annual  settlement  with  the  county  or  corporation  board. 

The  treasurer  shall  furnish  an  itemized  statement  of  the  free  text- 
book account  when  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  president  of  the  school 
board  of  his  county,  city,  or  town,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
county  school  board,  in  November  of  each  year,  shall  settle  his  ac- 
count of  all  money  received  and  disbursed  by  him  on  account  of  said 
free  text-book  fund.  A  certified  copy  of  such  settlement  shall,  within 
ten  days,  be  forwarded  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  by  the  clerk 
of  said  board;  and  should  there  be  an  unexpended  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  on  account  of  said  free  text-book  fund,  it  shall 
be  returned  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  shall  go  into  the 
general  funds  of  the  state. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education,  as  early  as  practical 
ble,  to  adopt  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the 
state  for  the  four  years  from  the  first  day  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six,  and  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  respective 
publishing  houses  that  furnish  the  books  they  may  adopt,  in  order 
that  free  text-books  for  all  the  children  who  attend  the  public  free 
schools  of  the  state  may  be  introduced  into  the  same  during  the 
school  year  commencing  the  first  day  of  August,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty- six. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  boards  of  district  school 
trustees  and  city  and  town  school  boards,  prior  to  the  thirty-first  day 
of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  six,  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  publishing  houses  to  furnish  for  the  lowest  cash  price,  which 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  fixed  upon  in  the  contract  with 
the  board  of  education,  the  books  that  will  be  needed  in  the  public 
free  schools  of  their  districts,  cities,  or  towns  for  the  free  use  of  all 
the  children  who  attend  the  same.  The  said  board  shall  adopt,  from 
time  to  time,  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  every 
child  that  attends  the  public  free  schools  all  the  books  that  are  re- 
quired, and  to  protect  said  books  from  loss  or  injury.  The  books 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  district,  city,  or  town,  and  shall  be  for 
the  free  use  of  all  the  children  in  the  said  district,  city,  or  town  who 
regularly  attend  the  public  free  schools  of  the  same:  provided  that 
each  f  hild,  his  parents  or  guardian,  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all 
free  text-books  used  by  said  child,  subject  of  course  to  the  usual 
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wear,  and  must  return  the  same  to  the  teacher  of  the  school  when 
the  child  ceases  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  same,  or  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, or  pay  the  actual  price  of  the  book. 

The  board  of  school  trustees  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
term,  ascertain  what  books  will  be  needed  in  the  respective  schools 
in  their  districts,  cities,  or  towns,  and  shall  put  said  books  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  of  each  school,  with  the  price  that  shall  be 
charged  a  parent  or  pupil  if  said  books  be  lost  or  injured,  with  such 
instructions  as  to  their  management  *as  they  may  think  proper  to 
give;  and  the  said  board  shall  take  the  teacher's  receipt  for  all  books 
delivered  to  him,  which  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  list  which  shall 
show  the  condition  of  each  book.  All  instructions  from  board  to 
teachers  in  regard  to  free  text  books  shall  be  either  written  or  printed. 

Each  board  shall  have  a  stamp  for  its  respective  district,  and  shall 
stamp  and  number  every  free  text- book  owned  by  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  mark  cannot  be  effaced  or  destroyed  without  detection, 
which  stamp  may  be  of  any  design  the  district  board  may  determine, 
with  or  without  motto,  and  shall  have  on  its  face  the  name  of  the 
county  and  district,  followed  by  the  number  of  the  school  in  blank, 
the  words  **free  text- book,'*  and  the  date,  thus  :  **  Henrico  county, 
Fairfield  district,  school  No. ,  session  i88 — ." 

The  clerk  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  may  be  designated  by  the 
board  as  the  free  text- book  librarian  of  the  district,  and  shall  have  the 
care  of  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  books  owned  by  the  dis- 
trict. Under  instructions  from  his  board,  he  shall  deliver  the  text- 
books to  the  respective  teachers  of  his  district,  taking  their  receipt 
in  prescribed  form  for  the  same.  He  shall  enter  them  properly  in 
the  free  text-book  register,  and  at  the  close  of  each  term  shall  see 
that  all  books  have  been  properly  accounted  for  before  the  teacher  is 
allowed  his  or  her  last  month's  salary.  For  this  extra  work  the 
board  may  allow  the  clerk  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  district  fund,  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  in  any  one 
year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county,  city,  or  town  school  board  to 
see  that  this  law  is  faithfully  carried  out ;  and  it  shall  fine  any  clerk, 
trustee,  or  other  officer,  who  fails  to  discharge  any  duty  that  it  im- 
poses upon  him,  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  shall  be  deducted  from  any  amount  that  may  be  due  said 
party — or  it  may  be  recovered  by  a  suit  at  law — and  shall  go  into 
the  general  school  fund  of  the  county,  city,  or  town.  • 

For  the  purposes  of  this  law,  the  school  boards  of  the  cities  and 
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towns  of  this  commonwealth  shall  have  the  same  authority  and  res- 
ponsibilities as  county  school  boards  and  shall  be  governed  by  the 
same  law. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  law  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 


Dr.  John  L.  Baohanan. 


The  politicians  must  have  changed  their  minds  after  the  article 
headed  '*  Who  will  it  Be  "  was  prepared  for  the  last  Journal,  or 
the  information  upon  which  we  based  our  guess  was  inaccurate,  as 
the  Hon.  John  E.  Massey  seems  to  have  been  badly  beaten — not 
even  making  a  good  second  in  the  race. 

Our  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Buchanan  is  limited,  but  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  him,  we  like  him,  and  are  satisfied  that  he  will  make  a 
faithful  and  efficient  officer.  We  bespeak  for  him  the  hearty  support 
of  all  the  school  officers  in  the  State,  of  whom  he  will  soon  be  chief. 

The  following  from  the  Richmond  Dispatch  is  said  to  give  a  very 
fair  history  of  our  State  Superintendent  elect : 

Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan. 

He  is  to  be  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Virginia, 

The  Democratic  caucus  met  in  the  hall  of  the  House  yesterday 
evening,  and  proceeded  with  the  nomination  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  with  the  following  result : 

First  ballot:  Grattan,  12;  J.  W.  Jones,  15;  Shepherd,  17;  Buch- 
anan, 26;  Little,  8;  H.  W.  Jones,  4;  Massey,  8 ;  Lacy,  3. 

Second  ballot  (after  some  changes):  J.  W.  Jones,  17;  Shepherd, 
18;  Buchanan,  55.  The  nomination  of  Dr.  Buchanan  was  made 
unanimous 

Dr.  Buchanan  is  a  native  of  Smyth  county,  Virginia.  He  is  fifty- 
four  years  of  age.  His  parents,  Patrick  C.  and  Margaret  Buchanan 
{nte  Margaret  Graham)  are  natives  of  the  same  county,  and  are  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  received  his  primary  and  high  school  ed- 
ucation at  such  academies  as  were  accessible  in  his  neighborhood 
and  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Tazewell.  He  received  his  collegiate 
education  at  Emory  and  Henry  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  1856.  During  the  two  years 
following  his  graduation,  he  took  charge  of  the  department  of  An- 
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dent  Languages  in  his  alma  mater,  thus  tilling  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  absence  of  Colonel  W.  E.  Peters,  who  was  attending* 
Universities  in  Europe.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  a  chair  newly 
created  in  the  College,  and  continued  in  that  position  till  1878,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  Vanderbilt  University.  Upon 
his  withdrawal  from  his  alma  mater  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  in- 
stitution conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  LL.D.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  President  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  and  also  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Blacksburg,  Va.  Since 
his  removal  from  the  latter  in  January,  1882,  he  has  been  connected 
with  Martha  Washington  College,  at  Abingdon,  Va.  He  has  re- 
cently been  invited  to  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  but  of 
course  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  institution  will  release  him,  as 
his  native  State  demands  his  services  in  this  very  important  and  re- 
sponsible position.  So  it  appears  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  years,  as  he  taught  in 
primary  schools  before  he  became  a  student  of  college. 

Dr.  Buchanan  has  been  associated  with  such  distinguished  educa- 
tors in  Virginia  as  Dr.  E.  E.  Wiley,  Colonel  W.  E.  Peters.  Professor 
Longley  Davis  Vawter,  at  Emory  and  Henry  College;  the  faculties 
of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  of  Vander- 
bilt University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  appointed  two  years 
ago  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville.  Dr. 
Buchanan  is  suited  by  temperament,  by  training,  and  by  high  admin- 
istrative qualities  to  fill  the  position  he  has  been  called  to.  The  State 
is  fortunate  in  getting  him. 


First  Virginia  Teachers'  Beading  Assooiation* 

We  are  glad  to  encourage  this  worthy  enterprise  by  publishing  in 
full  the  following  interesting  circular  of  Prof.  Painter,  the  President: 

To  the  Teachers  of  Virginia : 

In  our  State  popular  education  is  growing  in  favor.  Constant 
efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools. 
Teaching  is  being  elevated  to  a  profession.  The  teacher  should  not 
only  be  acquainted  with  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
but  he  should  also  understand  the  science  of  education  and  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  school  government.     For  the  purpose  of 
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qualifying  teachers  for  their  influential  and  noble  vocation,  institutes 
are  held  and  normal  schools  established. 

THE  teachers'  READING   ASSOCIATION. 

The  object  of  this  circular  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  advan 
tages  of  the  First  Virginia  Teachers'  Reading  Association,  which 
was  organized  August  12,   1884,   at  the  Normal   Institute  held  at 
Wytheville.     The  officers  are  as  follows  : 

President — Prof  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va. 

First  Vice-President— ^^v,  J.  B.  Greever,  Rural  Male  and  Female 
Seminary,  Rural  Retreat,  Va. 

Second  Vice-President—Supt,  A.  G.  Pendleton,  Marion,  Va. 

Secretary— Mr.  Robert  Snavely,  Wytheville,  Va. 

Treasurer — Supt.  Wm.  G.  Repass,  Wytheville,  Va. 

BASIS   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

The  basis  of  organization  is  as  follows: 

1.  This  body  shall  be  known  as  the  First  Virginia  Teachers' 
Reading  Association. 

2.  The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  pursue  a  course  of 
educational  reading. 

3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secre- 
tary, and  a  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 

4.  All  white  persons  in  Virginia  engaged  in  educational  work, 
may  become  members  of  this  Association  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  enroll  their  names  and  paying  the  annual  fee. 

5.  The  annual  fee  for  membership  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

6.  The  course  of  reading  shall  extend  through  two  years,  and  con- 
sist of  standard  works  on  educational  subjects. 

7.  The  course  of  reading  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  committee  of 
three  to  be  elected  biennially. 

8.  Examination  questions  on  the  books  read  shall  be  sent  semi- 
annually to  the  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  answered  and  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  standing  of 
each  member  as  determined  by  the  officers. 

9.  After  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  officers  shall  award  a 
certificate  to  each  member  who  has  maintained  throughout  a  credit- 
able standing. 

10.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years,  a  more  extended  course  of 
reading  may  be  prescribed  for  those  holding  certificates. 
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COURSE   OF    READING. 

The  committee  on  course  of  reading,  consisting  of  Hon.  R.  R- 
Farr,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.D.,and  Prof.  W.  B.  McGilvray,  have 
selected  a  number  of  standard  works  relating  to  the  science  and  art 
of  education,,  among  which  are  Raub*s  '* Methods  of  Teaching," 
Johonnot's  **  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  Raub's  "  School 
Management,"  Hewett's  ** Pedagogy,"  and  Brooks'  **  Mental  Science 
and  Culture."  Three  or  four  months  will  be  given  to  the  study  of 
each  volume.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers^  the  books 
of  the  course  will  be  furnished  at  little  more  than  one-half  the  retail 
price.  The  two  years'  course,  which  will  cost  about  $7,  will  provide 
the  teacher  with  a  choice  educational  library. 

THE   ASSOCIATION   APPROVED. 

The  Association  has  been  approved  by  leading  educators  and  by 
the  press.  The  Conference  of  Superintendents,  held  in  Richmond 
last  February,  endorsed  its  objects,  and  pledged  a  cordial  co-opera- 
tion. Superintendent  Farr,  who  personally  aided  in  organizing  the 
Association,  gives  it  the  following  endorsement : 

Richmond,  Va.,  October  4,  1884. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  organization  of  the  "First  Virginia  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Association,"  and  tieartily  endorse  its  aims  and  purposes  as  set  forth  in 
this  circular.  I  hope  the  teachers  within  its  territory  will  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  County  Superintendents  are  advised  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions that  they  become  active  members  of  this  Association,  and  they  are 
respectfully  urged  to  assist  the  officers  in  bringing  the  object  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  their  teachers,  and  to  aid  them  in  increasing  its 
membership. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  R.  Farr. 
PRESENT  CONDITION. 

The  officers  feel  gratified  at  the  successful  beginning  which  the 
Association  has  made.  Organized  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  it 
now  numbers  about  four  hundred  members,  most  of  whom  have 
pursued  the  course  of  reading  for  the  first  year,  and  constitute  Class 
A.  Those  who  have  recently  joined,  or  may  join  the  Association 
within  the  next  several  months,  will  form  Class  B,  and  begin  the 
course  with  Raub's  *' Methods  of  Teaching." 
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ADVANTAGES. 

The  advantages  of  the  Association  are  obvious.  The  course  of 
reading  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  educational  theory 
and  practice.  It  embodies  the  views  of  our  ablest  and  most  pro- 
gressive educators.  Teachers  who  wish  to  achieve  success  must 
qualify  themselves  for  their  work.  The  Association  will  stimulate 
effort,  and  wisely  direct  it.  Its  members  will  be  inspired  with  a  new 
interest  in  their  calling ;  they  will  be  made  more  efficient  in  their 
work  by  the  adoption  of  improved  methods;  and  they  will  be  ele- 
vated to  a  higher  rank  as  teachers  by  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  their  vocation.  The  Superintendents  of  the 
State  know  the  value  of  the  course  of  reading,  and  already  member- 
ship in  the  Association  has  led  to  desirable  positions. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  MEMBERS. 

The  officers  desire  to  increase  the  membership  to  one  thousand. 
Teachers  who  wish  to  become  members  are  requested  to  remit,  by 
money  order,  postal  note,  or  registered  letter,  the  annual  fee  of  fifty 
cents  y  with  ninety  four  cents  additional  for  Raub's  "Methods  of 
Teaching,'*  (retail  price  $1.50)  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Suavely, 
Wytheville,  Va.  Members  are  informed  by  circular  letter  when  the 
successive  books  of  the  course  are  to  be  taken  up.  All  the  books 
are  furnished  by  the  secretary.  Raub's  ** Methods  of  Teaching,'* 
for  the  study  of  which  three  months  are  allowed,  is  a  helpful  and 
valuable  treatise. 

F.  V.  N.  Painter,  President, 

Salem,  Va,,  November  7,  iB8s> 


ProoeediDgs  of  Gounty  Institutes* 

CAMPBELL  COUNTY. 

The  annual  county  institute  for  Campbell  county  was  held  at  the 
Courthouse  on  the  26th  and  27th  November,  1885.  After  brief  re- 
ligious exercises,  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Foster— one  of  the  teach- 
ers— the  roll  was  called,  and  forty-eight  teachers  responded.  Others 
came  later  in  the  day  and  next  day,  making  fifty-three  who  attended 
the  institute.  -We  hoped  to  have  Professors  F.  V.  N.  Painter  and 
G.  W.  Hoenshell  with  us  to  conduct  the  institute,  but  were  disap- 
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pointed.  After  we  had  met,  and  before  any  exercises,  a  committee 
of  teachers  was  appointed  to  arrange  a  programme  for  the  institute. 
The  committee  reported  the  following  programme: 

1st.  Roll  call — teachers  to  answer  by  motto  or  sentiment. 

2d.  Report  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  their  schools. 

3d.  Reading  essays  and  exhibiting  work  of  pupils. 

All  speakers  limited  to  15  minutes. 

Adjournment  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow. 

A  motion  was  made  on  Thursday,  the  26th,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cabell,  to 
adjourn  until  Friday,  the  27lh,  on  account  of  its  being  Thanksgiving 
Day.     The  motion  was  lost. 

An  essay  on  English  Grammar  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cabell,  and 
discussed  by  the  institute. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Foster  read  an  essay  on  **  Grading  Schools.*' 

Mr.  Norvell  Mason  exhibited  some  very  j^ood  mapSt  compositions, 
&c.— the  work  of  his  pupils— white  school  No.  6,  Falling  River  Dis- 
trict. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  November,  institute  met  at  10  o'clock.  Roll 
was  called.  Teachers  responded  by  motto  or  sentiment.  Minutes 
of  previous  day's  proceedings  were  read. 

The  subjects  of  Map  Drawing,  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Gram- 
mar, were  discussed. 

Illustration  of  the  Earth's  Motion  around  the  Sun— Superin- 
tendent Frantz,  of  Roanoke,  offered  a  globe  to  any  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Campbell  county  who  could  best  illustrate  the  motions 
of  the  earth  around  the  sun. 

A  committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  C.  L.  Campbell,  T.  A.  Foster 
and  R.  E.  Garbee  (non-contestants)  awarded  the  globe  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rutraugh,  teacher  of  Concord  white  school,  Rustburg  District. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Superintendent  Frantz  for  the  globe, 
and  the  interest  manifested  in  our  progress. 

Some  of  the  teachers  requested  the  Superintendent  to  call  some 
one  of  their  number  to  the  chair  for  a  short  time.  Mr.  J.  J.  Cabell 
was  requested  to  take  the  chair.  He  did  so,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  offered  and  adopted  : 

"  We,  the  teachers  of  Campbell  county,  in  Institute  assembled— 

**  Resolve^  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  Superin- 
tendent for  his  kind  and  courteous  conduct  to  us  during  his  adminis- 
tration. And  we,  as  teachers,  if  we  have  any  voice  in  the  matter, 
ask  that  he  be  continued  in  his  present  position. 
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*  *  Ordered,  that  a  copy  of  the  above  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  Superintendent. 

"  C.  L.  Campbell,  Sec'y.'' 

The  Teachers'  Association  "for  protection  of  teachers/*  was  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  J.  W.  Harvey.  The  Virginia  Reading  Association 
for  improvement  of  teachers,  represented  by  Superintendent 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  Hamlet. 

GLOUCESTER    COUNTY. 

A  teachers'  institute  of  the  public  free  schools  of  Gloucester 
county,  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  building  at  Gloucester 
C.  H.,  on  Thursday,  November  12th,  1885,  commencing  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  Forty-five  of  forty-eight  teachers  employed  in  the 
county  were  present.  Two  of  three  absentees  sent  valid  excuses. 
This  full  attendance  of  teachers,  some  of  whom  came  more  than 
twenty  miles  at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  shows  that  our 
teachers  value  the  institutes,  and  are  anxious  for  self-improvement. 
And  I  heartily  wish  it  was  in  our  power  to  procure  competent  help 
in  the  way  of  instructors  for  these  meetings,  that  so  willing  a  spirit 
might  reap  its  reward.  The  business  portion  of  the  institute  com- 
prised a  lecture  on  history,  lectures  and  illustrations  on  blackboard 
of  methods  of  teaching  grammar,  analysis,  arithmetic  and  map  draw- 
ing, by  county  superintendents,  an  essay  on  **The  Recess  Hour," 
by  teacher  Mrs.  L.  B.  Robins.  "  Corporeal  Punishment  in  Schools,'* 
prepared  and  opened  for  discussion  by  teacher  Wm.  B.  Weaver,  but 
being  too  late  when  the  subject  was  introduced  discussion  was  post- 
poned to  next  institute. 

Considering  the  short  time  in  which  the  schools  have  been  in  ses- 
sion, there  was  a  creditable  display  of  maps  made  by  the  schools, 
foreshadowing  a  lively  competition  for  the  Peabody  medal  and 
diplomas  received  at  last  Superintendents'  Conference  by  this  county. 
All  the  schools  are  preparing  to  compete,  and  an  institute  will  be 
called  some  time  in  January,  at  which  an  exhibition  will  be  made  and 
prizes  awarded. 

Resolutions  of  respect  were  passed  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  B.  V. 
Lambeth,  one  of  our  oldest  teachers,  who  died  during  the  year. 

At  4  P.  M.,  the  Institute  adjourned. 
Respectfully  reported, 

Rob't  H.  Franklin, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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The  Legislature. 

This  body  met  ^he  2d  of  December,  and  has  done  but  little,  except 
to  elect  officers  of  the  government  and  county  judges.  Of  course 
the  important  question  before  it  is  the  debt,  as  upon  the  proper  ad- 
justment of  that  question  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the 
progress  of  the  schools. 

The  bondholders*  agents  are  vigilant,  and  are  pressing  the  coupons 
upon  the  State  from  every  direction,  and  so  far  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  are  all  in  their  favor.  If  the  coupon  is  not  defeated,  taxes 
will  have  to  be  increased,  or  the  revenue  of  the  schools,  which  is  now 
too  small,  will  be  greatly  diminished.  We  are  watching  our  law- 
makers with  great  solicitude. 

There  has  been  no  bill  of  general  interest  to  the  schools  introduced, 
except  the  one  to  provide  free  text-books.  The  usual  number  of 
local  bills  to  create  separate  school  districts  are  on  the  calendar. 
The  interest  of  the  schools  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  defeat 
of  all  these  measures.  Our  school  laws,  properly  and  fairly  enforced, 
are  ample  to  protect  the  interest  of  every  individual  and  community 
in  the  State  without  special  acts. 

Gonnty  Histories. 

Since  our  last  appeal  the  Superintendents  of  the  following  cities 
and  counties  have  sent  in  their  histories,  for  which  we  are  very 
thankful:  Alexandria  city,  Amelia,  Appomattox,  Carroll,  Danville, 
Elizabeth  City,  Fairfax,  Fluvanna,  Frederick,  Fredericksburg,  Gray- 
son, Henrico,  Henry,  Highland,  Madison,  Nansemond,  New  Kent, 
Norfolk  city,  Northampton,  Pittsylvania,  Rappahannock,  Richmond 
county,  Roanoke,  Russell,  Scott,  Stafford,  Staunton,  Sussex,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Wise,  and  York. 

We  have  no  idea  of  excusing  those  who  are  still  delinquent,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  they  will  forward  the  histories  of  the  schools  of 
their  counties  and  cities  at  once. 

Hon.  John  Eaton. 

We  regret  that  this  able  and  distinguished  educator  has  resigned 
the  position  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  has 
labored  faithfully  in  the  great  work  that  was  assigned  him,  and  has 
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built  up  from  nothing  a  large  and  valuable  department  of  education 
and  educational  statistics. 

It  is  said  that  he  resigned,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  accept  the 

presidency  of College,  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  political 

pressure  had  something  to  do  with  his  resignation. 

The  nation  has  lost  a  valuable  officer,  and  the  college  has  gained 
an  able  president. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Gurry. 

We  have  lately  heard  that  Dr.  Curry's  stay  in  Spain  will  be  lim- 
ited, and  that  when  he  completes  the  adjustment  of  certain  compli- 
cated diplomatic  questions  which  he  has  been  specially  charged 
with,  he  is  to  return  and  resume  the  duties  of  General  Agent  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund.  We  do  not  know  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  this  rumor,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  cause  of  general  educa- 
tion, we  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  true.  He  is  needed, 
and  there  is  no  one  that  can  fill  his  place. 


Saperintendent  of  Fublio  Instraction* 

The  Constitution  provides  that  this  officer  shall  be  elected  for 
four  years,  and  the  law  declares  that  his  term  shall  run  from  the 
•*  fifteenth  day  of  March  following  his  election,'*  so  that  the  time  of 
Dr.  Buchanan,  the  Superintendent  elect,  will  not  begin  until  the 
fifteenth  day  of  March,  1886. 


Prof.  L.  B.  Holland. 


Prof  L.  R.  Holland,  who  was  first  clerk  in  this  office,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  some  twelve  years,  and  who  resigned 
his  position  August  ist,  1883,  has,  we  understand,  been  appointed  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  as  his  first  clerk,  which  makes  him  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Prof.  Holland  has  had  a  large  experience  in 
the  school  work  of  the  State,  and  is  an  efficient  officer. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Buffner. 

It  is  rumored  that  Dr.  RufTner  is  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  U. 
S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
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General  John  Eaton.    But  for  the  fact  that  Virginia  cannot  spare  him 
from  the  Farmville  school,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  him  succeed. 


State  Board  of  Edaoation. 


After  the  first  day  of  January,  1886,  this  Board  will  be  composed 
of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Attorney-General  Ayers,  and  the  present 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Feabody  Medals. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  at  our  earnest  request,  before  he  resigned  the 
general  agency  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  sent  us  thirty  bronze 
medals  and  one  stiver  one,  to  be  distributed  among  the  schools  of  the 
counties  and  iowns.  These  medals  will  be  distributed  at  the  Super- 
intendents* Conference,  and  superintendents  who  desire  to  compete 
for  them,  for  their  schools,  must  file  a  certificate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Conference,  stating  that  they  have  one  or  more  graded  schools  in 
their  districts  that  will  run  not  less  than  seven  months  ;  giving^  the 
name  of  the  school  or  schools,  with  the  branches  taught,  the  name 
of  the  teacher  and  for  what  branch  or  branches  they  propose  to  offer 
the  medal,  and  under  what  rules,  if  one  is  awarded  them. 

These  certificates  should  be  forwarded  at  once  to  Geo.  W.  Hawx- 
hurst,  the  Secretary,  in  order  that  they  may  be  arranged  before  the 
Conference  meets. 

Whilst  there  can  be  no  general  exhibition  of  school  work,  Super- 
intendents who  enter  their  schools  for  medals  are  expected  to  forward, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  the  very  best  samples  of  work 
done  by  the  pupils  of  said  schools  during  the  present  school  year— 
the  Superintendents  being  their  own  judges  as  to  what  class  of  work 
they  will  submit.  But  all  exhibits  must  be  made  on  the  pari  of  the 
school,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  any  individual,  as  the  medals  are 
to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  after  they  are  awarded  to  the 
school. 

Superintendents  will  please  not  postpone  this  matter  but  give  it 
their  immediate  atienHon.  Don't  put  off  filing  your  certificate  until 
you  come  to  the  Conference  as  it  may  then  be  too  late.  Make  up 
your  certificate  at  once,  retain  a  copy  and  forward  one  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  directed. 


Virginia  Public  School  Books. 

Beckwith,  Parham  &  Anderson, 

Booksellers,  Stationers,  Printers, 

Publishers,  Book-Binders,  Blank-Book  and 
Paper- Box  Manufacturers,  and 

DEALERS  IN  PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

1107  Main  Street,  Richmond. 


OUR  CLUBBING  LIST. 


Scientific  American, 
Litteirs  Living  Age, 

The  Century,  " 

St.  Nicholas,  <* 

Wide  Awake,  «« 

Atlantic  Monthly,  " 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  " 

Babyland,  " 

Appleton's  Journal,  *' 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  " 

North  American  Review,  *' 
Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine,  *< 
Magazine  of  American  History,  *< 

Harper's  Magazine,  ** 

"         Weekly,  " 

"        Bazar,  " 

*•        Young  Folks,  *' 

Education,  '* 

Our  Little  Ones,  «* 
National  Journal  of  Education,  *' 

The  American  Teacher,  " 

The  Teachers'  Institute,  " 

Southern  Planter,  *< 
Southwestern  Journal 

of  Education,  *' 

Educational  News,  *< 

School  Music  Journal,  « 

Home  and  Farm,  *' 

Southern  Bivouac,  " 

Queries,  •« 
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WN.  F.  FOX,  Editor, 

//fi,  jag  IV.  Main  Street,  JiichmoHd,  Fa. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY! 

OPENED  THROUGH  KENTUCKY  TO 
Mr  I«£XIlVGTOIf ,  CIKTCINIVATI  AND  LOIJI8TII.I.E,  -«1 

Making  direct  connection  at  these  cities  for  the  entire 
SOUTHWEST,   W£ST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

THE  ONLY  ROUTE 

RUNNING  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 

and  SOLID  TRAINS  from 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, WAYNESBORO',  STAUNTON  AND  CLIFTON  FORCE 

— TO- 
Connecting  at  these  points  for 

Nashville,  Hempliis  and  Texas  Points, 

— TO- 
QNCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  KTC 

EATE8  OF  FARE  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  BY  ANT  ROUTE, 

Before  selecting  your  route,  write  to  one  of  the  Agents  named  below  for  full  infor- 
mation ;  you  will  save  money,  and  avoid  frequent  and  unpleasant  changes  of  cars. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Route  can  ticket  you  and  transport 
you  to  any  point 

WEST,  NORTHWEST  OR  SOUTHWEST, 

more  cheaply  and  comfortably,  with  less  number  of  changes,  than  any  other  route 
C.  C.  DOYLE,  Passenger  Agent,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
P.  H.  WOODWARD,  Passenger  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. 
J.  C.  DAME,  General  Southeastern  Passenger  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  W.  SMITH,  General  Manager, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  General  Pass.  Agent. 


T^l?  A  /^  IJ  1?  D  ^  f  ^^^  ^^^  School  Aids  are  the  best  and  cheapest  system 
JL  JjxX  \^'  D.  JjfVO  •  for  conducting  schools  in  good  quiet  order.  Set  ^o.  I 
contains  212  large  elegant  chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  $1 ; 
half  set  50c.  Set  No.  2  contains  212  largest,  finest  chromo- lithographed  excelsior, 
merit  and  credit  cards,  price  per  set  ^^1.50;  half  set  75c.  A  set  of  our  new  School 
Class  Aids  contains  106  large  pretty  chromo,  honor,  class,  merit,  and  credit  cards, 
price  per  set  6oc.  6oo  new  designs  brilliant  oleographs,  chromos,  school  reward, 
diploma,  birthday,  easter,  friendship,  christmas,  new  year,  scripture  and  fine  gift  cards 
at  5,  10,  15,  20  and  30c.  per  dozen.  Large  set  samples  20c.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
order  samples,  send  any  amount  you  wish;  stating  number  and  kinds  of  cards 
wanted,  and  we  will  surely  please  you.  Price  list  free.  All  postpaid  by  mail. 
Stamps  uken.  Please  send  a  trial  order  Fine  Art  Publishing  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
(568) 


MUSIC  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


SONG  GREETING.— The  newest  book  for  High  Schools,  Academies,  and 
Seminaries.  Eighty-two  Part-Songs  of  the  highest  character,  both  in  words,  masic, 
exercises,  and  solfeggio*.     By  L.  O.  Emerson.     60  cents  ;  $6  per  dozen. 

Other  well-known  and  very  successful  books  for  High  Schools,  are  "  Welcome 
Chorus,"  W.  S.  Tilden ;  "High  School  Choir,"  Emerson  &  Tilden,  and  "Laurel 
Wreath,"  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  of  each  of  the  three  books,  ^i,  or  $9  per  dozen. 
Also  "  High  School  Book  of  Song,"  Ernst  Leslie,  75  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen,  and 
"Public  School  Hymnal,"  by  Irving  Emerson,  40  cents,  or  I3.60  per  dozen. 

CHILDREN'S  SONGS  AND  HOW  TO  SING  THEM.— The  newest 
book  for  Common  Schools.  By  W.  L.  Tomlins.  In  two  editions.  The  School 
Edition  has  voice  parts  only,  and  costs  30cts.,  or  I3  per  doz.  The  Teachers*  Edition 
has  songs  and  accompaniments,  and  costs  75cts.  82  good  songs  for  singers  of  all  ages. 

Other  very  popular  School  Song  Books,  are  Emerson's  **  Song  Bells  "  and  Perkins' 
**  Golden  Robin  "  and  "  Whippoorwill,"  each  50  cents,  or  $5  per  dozen. 

GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS.— A  most  charming  book  for  Primary 
Schools  and  Kindergartens,  with  pictures,  sweet  poetry,  and  sweeter  music.  E.  U. 
Emerson  &  Gertrude  Swayne.     Thirty  cents,  or  $3  per  dozen. 

MAILED  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON   A  CO.,   867  Broadway,   N.   Y. 

MAURY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Specimen  Copies  of  these  remarkably  interesting  and  popular  Books  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  on  receipt  of  the  following  prices : 

MAURY'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  54  cents. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  ^1.28. 
MAURY'S  REVISED  PHYSICAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  |i. 20. 
MAURY'S  WALL  MAPS  (set  of  eight).  $10.00. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  the  Maury  Pamphlet. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  street.  New  York. 


an 


EWSPAPER  iiJ^^^  o'  ^^  i»«o8* 

*»im»  •^"  ■••V  ThebeatbootSran 


A ^1,— ■•■■wsi^^  Q^^^  ^^  otberwUe. 
Itooutains  lists  of  newspapers  and  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  advertising.  The  adyertiser  who 
wants  to  spend  one  douar,  finds  in  it  the  in- 
formation he  reqnirei^  while  forhlm  who  will 
invest  one  hundred  thousand  doDars  in  ad- 
vertising, a  scheme  is  indicated  which  will 
meet  his  every  requirement,  or  can  be  made 
to  do  90  by  aliffht  chanau  eoHlp  arrived  at  by  cot' 
reapondenee,  148  editions  have  been  Issued. 
Sentk  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  10  cents. 
WHte  to  GKO.  P.  ROWELL  A  CO.. 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISINQ  BUREAU. 
(lOSpmoe  St.Prlntlng House  Sq.).  New  York. 


TEACHERS,  STUDENTS  AND  GENERAL  READERS  OF 


should  send  for  the  general  catalogue  of 

WILLIAH  B.  JENZINS,  850  Sizth  Ave.,  N.  7. 

His  own  reprints  are  excellent,  cheap,  pure,  interesting  and  pretty ;  and  all  good 
for  schools. 
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A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

General  School  Furnishers, 

19  Bond  St.,  New  York,  195  ft  197  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  «« TRIUMPH"  Dove- 
Tailcd   School   Desk.    Also   Improved    Styles  of 
Church  and  Hall-Seating.    SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS of  all  kinds,  for  every 
grade  of  school. 
Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Blackboards,  Liquid  Slating»&c. 


Send  for    Descriptive    Circulars. 


THE  POTTER   BI^ACKBOARD, 

The  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  and  most  DURABLE 

-bla^ck:boa.ri3i- 

THE  ONL  y  PERFECT  BLACKBOARD  SURFACE.     TRIED!  TESTED! 
PROVED!      MAKE   YOUR  OiVN  BLACKBOARDS. 

The  matorliil  is  sent  in  keffi  of  25,  fiO,  100  and  200  Ib«.  each.  Can  be  applied  to  any  nirfkoe— brown 
mortar,  ft  Dished  wallfl  ornld  blackboards.  It  is  better  and  bnt  one*fifth  the  price  of  Stone  Slata. 
Has  no  seams,  costs  little  to  ship,  no  breakage.  Endorsed  by  all  Superintendents  and  Teachsn 
wherever  used.    Send  for  fbll  descriptire  Circulars  and  Testimonials. 

A.  0.  ANDREWS  A  CO..  Manufre  of  School  Furniture  ft  Supplies, 
19  Bond  Street,  New  York. )  (8x5  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

27  Franklin  St..  Boston.       /  \  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

IT    ST-A-ITIDS    -A.T    THE    HB.A  T). 
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THE  LlfiHT-RUNme 
DOMESTIC ! 

This  cat  shows  the  New  Style  of 
Wood  Work  that  the  Company 
is  now  introdacing. 
Artistically  Beautiful.     Without 
a  Peer.     In  its  Mechanical 
CoDstructioD  it  baa 
No  Rival. 
The  new  line  of  Attachments 
that  are  now  beiuK  placed  with 
each  "Domestic**  are  specialties. 
No    other    machine    has    them. 
The«e  Attachments  and  the  New 
Wood  Work  make  the  "Domes- 
tic"   more    than   ever,   without 
queslion,      the      Acknowledged 
Standard  of  Excellence. 
Agents  wanted.    Address 

Domettio  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 


JOSEPH  CI  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThrouohoutThe  WO  R  LD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS   EXPOSITION-1878, 


^ 

^^^9 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

BBtablUhed  in  1837. 

Superior  B«Ila  of  Conper  and  Tin,  moontod 

with  the  best  Rotary  Hanging*,  for  CAukAm, 

SchooU,  Fanna,  Faetorit,  Oourt-houMt,  Fiif 

AlarmM,  Tovtmr  dock*.  «t«.  J^iUg  WarraiUed, 

lUottntted  Catalogue  icot  Free. 
YAMDmaui  ft  Tm,  103  E.  ad  St.,  OiBOlnAmtL 


TAr  best  representatwe  of  American  periodical  literature^  which  appeals  to  readers 
by  its  own  charms. — New  York  Evening  Post, 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  for  1886. 

WILL  CONTAIN   SERIAL  STORIES   BY 

CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK,  Author  of  <'  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 

Smoky  Mountains,"  "  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains/'  etc. 
HENRY  JAMES  ["  The  Princess  Casamassima"  will  continue  until  August,  i886.] 
WILLIAM  H.  BISHOP,  Author  of  "  The  House  of  a  Merchant  Prince." 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  will  write  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1886. 
JOHN  FISKE  will  contribute  papers  on  United  States  Histoir. 
PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles  comparing 

French  and  English  people,  character,  opinions,  customs,  etc. 
THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH  will  contribute  some  Short  Stories. 


TERMS :  $4.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  free;  35  cents  a  number.  With 
superb  life-size  portraits  of  Hawthorn,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  or  Holmes,  ^5  00;  each  additional  portrait  ^i.oo. 

JiSS^  The  November  and  December  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  new  subscribers  whose  subscriptions  are  received  before  December  20th. 

Postal  notes  and  money  are  ai  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore  remittances 
should  be  made  by  money-order  draft,  or  registered  letter  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


'CHOOL  BOOKS 


For  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOL  STATIONERY, 

and  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

417  Broad  Street,     .      -      -    Riohnioiid,  Va. 

second-hand  books  bought  and  sold. 


Pendleton's  Map-Drawing  Pamphlet 

AT  T.  J.  STARKE  &  SON'S,  OR  AT  ANY  BOOK   STORE 
IN  RICHMOND,  VA. 

PRICE  for  pull  PAMPHLET,  liS  CENTS.  FOR  EACH  SEPA- 
RATE MAP,  EUROPE  OR  NORTH  AMERICA,  EACH,  3 
CENTS.  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  OTHERS  «  CENTS. 
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Lippincott's  Popular  Series  of  Readers. 

'*  Cultivate  a  Taste  for  Reading  as  a  Source  of  Knowledg^e." 


ETidence  that  the  books  meet  the  wants  of  progressive  educators — adopted  for  use  in 

City  of  New  York,  City  of  Philadelphia, 

City  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  City  of  Salem,  Mass., 

City  of  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  City  of  Rockland,  Me., 
City  of  Keen,  N.  H.,  City  of  Meadeville,  Pa., 

AND  HUNDREDS  OF  TOWNS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


Lippincotl's  Popular  Spelling-Book. 

A  COPY  WnX  BE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF 'TWENTY  CENTS. 

Several  features  peculiar  to  this  book  are  deserving  of  special  consideration,  as  thejr 
make  it  very  different  from  the  ordinary  Spelling- Book. 

(I.)  The  principle  of  comparison  and  contrast  has  been  generally  observed  in  the 
selection  of  the  words  in  the  lessons. 

(2.)  The  words  given  are  those  in  common  use  and  those  most  commonly  mis- 
spelled. 

(3.)  These  words  have  been  selected  and  classified  with  great  care. 

(4.^  The  lessons  are  well  graded,  and  many  are  given  in  script. 

(5.^  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  **  Homonymes  **  than  in  any  other  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

(6.)  Free  use  has  been  made  of  **  Literary  Gems"  mostly  from  English  poetry. 
These  are  dependent  on  the  lesson,  and  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
words  and  to  serve  for  memorizing. 

Lippincott's  New  Science  Series^ 

For  Schools  and  Academies. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  TEXT-BOOKS  ON 


istroBonty,  Clieiiiistry,  Fliyisloloiiy,  aol  Natural  FkilosopliT. 

RECOMMENDED  AND   ENDORSED  BY  THE  BEST   EDUCATORS  AND 
AUTHORITIES.    THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

SHARPLESS  AND  PHILIPS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
SHARPLESS  AND  PHILIPS'  ASTRONOMY, 

CUTTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  PHYSIOLOGY, 

GREENE'S  LESSONS  IN  CHEMISTRY. 

THESE  ARE  NEW  BOOKS,  NOT  REVISIONS. 


The  publishers  will  take  pleasure  in  corresponding  with  teachers  and  school  officcn 
regarding  any  changes  contemplated  in  their  text-books.  Descriptive  catalogues, 
containing  full  lists  of  our  educational  publications,  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers., 

715  &  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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LECTIO    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

actio  Mahual  of  Methods. 

•  A  practical  exposition  of  the  best  metbod  of  teaching  Language  Lessons,  Composi- 
HH,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,.  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  and  Physiology. 
4aptedsspecialiy  to  assist  the  many  thousands  of  tta^hers  using  the  text-books  of  the 

eclectic  Educational  Series.    262  pages,  fall  cloth.     Specimen  copy  will  be  sent, 

post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  Sixty  cents. 

ALSO  NOW   READY. 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  II L 

Language  Exercises,  Grammar  and  Composition.  By  C.  C.  Long,  Principal  of 
Twenty-seventh  District  School,  Cincinnati.     150  pages. 

LONG'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES,  Part  III,  follows  the  Inductive  Method. 
The  essentials  of  English  Grammar  are  presented.  The  relations  of  words,  phrases 
and  sentences  to  one  another  are  taught  by  an  easy,  natural,  and  progessive  method 
of  analysis.  Practice  in  writing  short,  easy  sentenced  is  begun  at  the  very  outset. 
Subjects  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  young  students  are  present  ed  for  formal 
composition. 

Long's  Series  of  Language  Exercises  is  the  cheapest  series  published.  Following 
are  the  prices  for  first  introduction  into  schools,  and  for  single  specimen  copies,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction: 

Long's  Language  Exercises,  Part  1 150. 

Long's  Language  Bzcrcises,  Part  II ....... , 20c. 

Long's  Langfuage  Exercises,  Teachers'  Edition,  including 

Parts  I  and  II 50c. 

Long's  Language  Exercise  ,  Part  III 30c. 

OTxxsxt  -N-ET^r  soosia. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  price  annexed. 

Introduction  Prlo«. 

White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number '. , $  60 

Eclectic  Primary  United  States  Hi»iory ^ 50 

Eclectic  School  Geometry., , . \  !*, 60 

Irish's  Grammar  and  Analysis  made  Eaay  by  Diagrams ;  a  Key  to  Harvey's 

Grammar,  mailing  price , , i   25 

Smith's  English  Literature . .  *.  ^ i  20 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 60 

Norton's  Chemistry,  Revised  Edition,  complete ', I   lo 

Ray's  New  Astronomy i  20 

Gregory's  Political  Economy. •. . . ! .• i  20 

Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping , , , 50 

Blanks  for  same,  per  set 50 

Key  to  Eclectic  Book-keeping 50* 

Heifrett's  Pedagogy  for  Young  Teachers I  00 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  language'. i  00 

Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution i  00 

Kidd's  New  Elocution i  00 

Doemer's  Treasury  of  Gchcral  Khowiedge,  Part  I ^ 50 

Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge,  Part  II 65 

Peaslee's  Selections  for  Memorizing. . .- , 50 

Smith's  Practical  Music  Reader .\ 40 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Psycbo^ogy ....': , I  40 

Ray's  New  Test  Examples  in  Arithmetic.v 35 

Ray's  Test  Problems  in  Algebra U 50 

. -^ : . — ^  - 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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Barnes'  New  Readei 

"THE  EDUCATIONAL  GEMS  OF  THE  DeLm 

Now  ready,  and  by  fiir  the  moat  baaotiftU  and  practioal  tat  of  School  Beaden  «T«r  placed  apda 
the  educatiooat  market. 

In  point  of  subject-matter,  gradation,  type,  iUoatratlonB,  paper,  blndiDjg,  and  in  every  other  eMsn- 
tial  feature  which  goes  to  make  up  THa  TttT  bbBt,  these  boon  represent  emphatlcaHy  fthe  psftrtonoi 
In  eehool  book  literature. 

Tea<^ers  and  Bchool  OAcera  oontemplatlng  a  change  of  reade^^  are  raapectlolly  InTited  to 
examine  theee  superb  looks  before  deciding.  Specimen  pages  will  be  sent,  pos^fld,  gratis,  to  all 
Teachers  or  Bchool  Officers  desiring  to  examine  with  a  Tiew  to  Introduction.  Mos.  1,  1^  and  fl^  post- 
paid, &0  cents,  or  the  set  of  five  books  for  $1.50,  to  teachers  fl>r  examltiaClon  only. 

BARNES'  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

T«o*Booc  CocBSx,  Present  a  minimum  of  theory  with  a  maximum  of  practice;  adopt  the 
shortest  and  best  methodt;  language  clear  and  exact. 

MONTEITH'8  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Oomplete  Two-Book  Series,  with  latest  data,  beauttfUl  maps,  new  standard  tfma,  and  all  other 
"modern  improvements."  Also  jut  out,  Monteith's  "Hew  Phirsical  Geogimphy,"  $1.00,  and  Hon- 
teith's  *' Boys' and  Girls' Atlas,*'  60cts. 

SILLS'  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Practical,  systematic  and  Gompletew    Useless  Terbiage  ellmloated.    Sample  copy,  $0  cents. 

BARNES^  BRIEF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  text-books  ever  issued.  It  is  the  standard  in  Chicago,  St.  Lonif, 
Louisville,  Mllwaokee,  Detroit,  and  mote  than  a  thousand  other  leading  westem  cities  and  towns. 
Sample  copy,  $1.00. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

A  Brief  History  of  Ancient,  Medlie^l  and  Modern  Peoples,  In  one  Yolun^e.  The  most  fkadnatiog 
and  complete  General  History  published.    Sample  copy,  ^.00. 

STEELE'S  14  WEEKS  IN  ^ACH  SCIENCE. 

£nibrscing  Philosophy,  PbysioWgy,  Chemistry,  S^legy,  Geelogy,  Astronomy  and  Botany,  pre- 
sents the  cream  of  the  reepective  etudies ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  snblects  is  not  only  practical,  but 
fresh  and  interesting.    7  vols.    Sample  copy,  $1.00  each 

STEELE'S  HYGIENIC  PHYSIOLOGY. 


With  Special  Beference  to  the  Use  and  Bffedts  of  Alcoholic  Prinks  and  Narcotics.  Bdited  and 
orsed  by  the  W.  0.  T.  U.,  of  the  United  States.  Sample  copy,  $1.00.  The  same  AfaHdged,  &0  oenta 
Mrs.  Hunt's  Hygiene  for  Tonng  People,  60  cents. 

WORMAN'S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 


Follows  the  "  Natural  Method,"  and  includes  <}erm%n,  French  and  Spanish.  The  Ist  and  3d 
German  Books,  Ist  and  2d  French  Books,  and  1st  Spanidi  Booki  give  the  beet  Introduction,  to  these 
languagea  that  can  be  had. 

THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 

Comprises  more  than  three  hundrod  publications,  presenting  text'books  adapted  to  every  grade  of 
common  school  and  college  classes,  all  of  which  will  be  found  folly  described  in  our  New'Beecrlptfve 
Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application.   Correspondence  cordially  Invited.   Sample  pages  free.    Addraes 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 

34  ahd  36  Madison  St.  Chicago,  |        iii  and  113  WiUiam  St.  New  Yotk. 
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